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INEFFECTUAL  PREFERENCES 

In  an  article  last  July,  when  the  fiscal  discussion  was  in  its  infimcy 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  had  not  been  definitely  formnlated, 
I  pointed  out  how  little  difference  even  a  58.  per  qna^rter  daty  on 
foreign  wheat  imported  into  this  country,  and  similar  preferences  on 
other  articles  of  agricultural  produce,  would  make  to  the  Colonies, 
and  liow  little  difference  in  return  would  result  to  the  United  King- 
dom from  any  preferences  in  their  markets  which  the  Colonies  could 
give.  Apart  from  all  questions  of  principle,  the  proposals  before  the 
country,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  considered  from  this  point  of 
▼iew.  What  is  the  use  of  endlessly  discussing  theories  of  f^  trade 
and  protection  when  no  material  advantage  can  result  to  anybody 
from  the  special  proposals  put  forward,  even  if  protectionist  principles 
are  fully  admitted  ?  I  propose,  therefore,  to  resume  the  discussion 
with  reference  to  the  preferences  we  are  to  give  to  the  Colonies,  and 
the  advantages  promised  us  in  the  shape  of  the  extended  colonial  culti- 
vation of  wheat  and  other  articles,  and  the  final  result  of  making  the 
Empire  self-sustaining  in  the  matter  of  its  food  supplies.  If  the 
preferences  will  not  conduce  to  these  ends,  and  the  final  result  is 
unattainable  in  any  near  future,  if  at  all,  why  continue  a  discussion 
Vol.  LV— Wo.  323  B 
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which  most  proceed  on  the  assamption  that  the  preferences  are  to 
be  effectual  ? 

The  discussion  is  more  suited  for  farmers  and  specalators  than 
for  economists,  or  for  the  masses  of  electors  who  have  now  to  pass 
judgment  upon  it.  But  it  is  one  of  the  inevitable  penalties  of  a 
protectionibt  policy,  m  posse  as  well  as  in  esae,  that  we  must  all 
become  speculators.  The  Government  is  being  constantly  asked  to  do 
something  in  expectation  of  purely  speculative  and  contingent 
results,  such  as  speculators — and  speculators  alone — ^are  accustomed 
to  anticipate. 

It  is  amazing  to  see,  by  the  way,  the  oocksureness  of  some  of  our 
protectionist  friends.  The  keenest  speculators,  I  believe,  are  never 
quite  so  sure  of  anything  future,  after  they  take  every  pains  to  be 
right,  as  many  people  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  speculators' 
problems  are  about  their  answer  to  the  present  question  when  they 
have  taken  no  pains  at  all. 

The  proposition  before  us  then  is  that  a  duty  of  28.  per  quarter 
on  wheat  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  duties  of  5  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  on  other  articles  of  agricultural  produce,  except  maize 
and  pork  and  bacon,  which  are  specially  omitted  as  the  food  of  the 
poorest,  will  have  for  effect  partly  to  increase  the  home  production 
and  partly  and  chiefly  to  increase  the  production  in  the  Colonies,  so 
that  the  Colooies  will  be  great  gainers,  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  less  and  less  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for 
their  supply  of  food,  and  the  Empire  will  be  in  the  end  self- 
sustaining.  What  we  have  to  enquire  into  are  the  proa  and  cons 
of  this  speculation. 

On  the  preliminary  point  of  the  gain  to  the  Colonies  on  the 
existing  production,  I  may  refer  to  my  former  article.  Even  with  a 
duty  of  6s.  per  quarter  on  wheat,  and  corresponding  or  10  per  cent, 
duties  on  other  articles  of  agricultural  produce,  it  was  shown  that  the 
immediate  bounty  to  the  Colonies  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  not  be  more  than  about  ],200,000Z.  for 
wheat  alone,  and  4,000,000{.  at  the  outside  for  all  articles  including 
wheat,  and  that  these  sums  would  not  materially  increase  the 
general  purchasing  power  of  the  Colonies,^  whose  aggregate  income 
might  be  taken  as  1,200,000,0002.  Now  the  bonus  is  to  be  some- 
thing much  less  material.  Instead  of  1,219,0002.  for  wheat  it  is  to 
be  two-fifths  of  that  amount,  2s,  instead  of  6s.  per  quarter,  or  about 
half  a  million  only,  and  about  2,000,0002.  only  on  all  articles  put 
together.  These  are  the  amounts  about  which  the  present  pother  is 
raised.  People  with  1,200,000,0002.  annually  to  spend  are  to  have 
their  average  incomes  raised  by  one-sixth  of  a  hundredth  part,  and 
their  increased  purchasing  power,  it  is  supposed,  is  to  be  sensibly  felt 
>  Always  inclading  India. 
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in  the  United  KiDgdom,  where  the  people  have  an  aggregate 
income  of  close  npon  2,000,000,000^.,  although  this  small  increase 
of  parchasing  power  may  be  directed  in  part  only  npon  the  produc- 
tions of  the  United  Kingdom  itself. 

There  is  consequently  no  immediate  gain  to  the  Colonies  of  any 
particular  value  in  the  proposed  preferences,  especially  no  immediate 
gain  that  will  at  all  stimulate  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
What  extension  of  agricultural  production  is  probable  either  at  home 
or  in  the  Colonies  ? 

For  answer,  I  would  submit  that  apart  from  the  risk  involved  in  all 
speculations  which  would  make  the  speculator  hesitate — the  risk  of 
war,  or  money  panic,  or  political  uncertainty,  as  Lord  Salisbury 
specially  feared  in  this  very  matter — such  bonuses  on  future  pro- 
duction or  extended  future  production  are  not  sufficient  to  count 
materially  to  the  &rmer  in  any  part  of  the  world.  His  business  is 
altogether  too  rough  and  depends  on  too  large  chances  for  sums  of 
this  kind  to  affect  his  calculation  of  future  profit  and  loss.  Let  us 
see  how  they  will  look  in  the  concrete  to  a  farmer  who  is  already 
working  at  a  maximum,  with  no  capital  or  labour  to  spare  for  ex- 
periments, taking  wheat  as  the  leading  article.  An  English  farmer 
haviug  say  twenty  acres  of  wheat  producing  four  quarters  per  acre, 
or  eighty  quarters  in  all,  will  at  30^.  per  quarter  receive  120L  If 
he  gets  28.  per  quarter  extra  through  the  preference,  he  will  receive 
1281.  instead  of  120^.,  and  for  this  he  may  be  more  or  less  grateful 
as  a  windfidl,  but  still  not  particularly  grateful,  as  the  ordinary  fluc- 
tuations of  quantity  produced  and  price — which  may  easily  be  20  per 
cent,  or  more — ^far  exceed  the  bonus  of  81.  If  he  should  contemplate 
extending  his  cultivation  by  one-fourth,  which  would  be  a  great 
change,  what  he  would  have  before  him  would  be  that  instead  of 
getting  ZOl.  for  the  produce  of  an  additional  five  acres  or  twenty 
quarters,  he  might  get  32Z.,  a  difference  of  21.,  which  would  hardly 
enter  into  his  calculations  at  all  if  he  could  only  be  Eure  of  the  ZOL 
An  Eoglish  fieurmer  with  twenty  acres  of  wheat  has  to  be  guided  by 
much  larger  differences  and  considerations.  Take  again  a  Canadian 
peasant  fiurmer  with  about  ten  acres  of  wheat  growing  twenty-five 
quarters  at  a  maximnm  price  of  20s.,  giving  him  261.  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  He  will  be  thankful  enough  for  2L  10s.  extra  on  his 
present  production;  but  suppose  he  contemplates  increasing  it  by 
one-half — which  he  would  do  even  now,  if  he  could,  as  wheat  is  his 
cash  crop — the  proposed  stimulus  would  enable  him  to  look  forward 
to  receiving  for  the  produce  of  his  additional  five  acres,  or  twelve  and 
a  half  quarters,  the  sum  of  132.  15s.  instead  of  121.  10s.,  a  difference 
again  not  great  enough  to  affect  him  much,  because  the  121.  10s. 
would  induce  him  if  anything  could.  A  speculative  Canadian  farmer 
on  a  large  scale  would  necessarily  be  in  a  similar  position.  For  140 
quarters,  the  average  produce  of  about  fifty -six  acres  of  wheat,  which 
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seems  to  be  the  nsizal  amonnt  allotted  to  wheat  by  Manitoban  fSetrmerg, 
the  maximum  price  now  receivable  wonld  be  perhaps  1402.,  to  which 
the  preference  of  28.  would  make  an  addition  of  142.  Clearly  if 
satisfied  that  he  can  look  forward  to  1402.  or  any  snch  sum  in 
average  years,  the  Manitoban  farmer  or  any  other  speculator  would 
not  alter  his  procedure  by  the  prospect  of  other  142.  He  does  what 
he  can  now  to  capture  the  1402.,  and  he  cannot  do  more.  The 
inducement  must  be  very  strong  indeed  that  will  increase 
the  present  strain  when  every  motive  exists  already  to  add  to  the 
production. 

Nor  is  it  a  mere  matter  of  guess-work  what  the  action  of 
individual  femners  will  be  regarding  an  addition  of  2b.  to  the  price  of 
wheat.  In  the  last  eight  years  the  OdzeUe  average  price  of  wheat  has 
risen  from  228.  lOd.  and  238.  Id.,  the  prices  of  1894  and  1895 
respectively,  to  268.  9c2.  and  288.  Id.  in  1901  and  1902,  having  been 
still  higher  in  1898 ;  but  the  area  under  wheat  in  G-reat  Britain  only 
rose  from  1,417,000  acres  in  1895,  the  lowest  point,  to  1,726,000  acres 
in  1902,  fidling  back  to  1,581,000  acres  in  the  current  year.  This 
is  after  a  much  greater  rise  in  price  than  28. 

Similarly,  as  £Etr  as  India  is  concerned,  we  find  that  the  imports 
firom  that  country  in  1902  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  1895, 
viz.  eight  to  nine  million  cwt.,  or  about  two  million  quarters,  not- 
withstanding the  rise  in  price. 

From  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  imports  are  also  about  the 
same,  viz.  less  than  a  million  quarters,  both  in  1895  and  at  the 
present  time,  notwithstanding  the  rise  in  price. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  a  28.  rise  in  price  will  not  of  itself  increase 
the  wheat  area  or  production.  Per  corUra,  in  British  North  America, 
where  we  do  find  a  large  increase  of  the  wheat  area  and  wheat  yield 
going  on  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  we  also  find  that  the 
improvement  has  coincided  with  various  fluctuations  of  price,  and  it 
seems  reasonable  to  connect  it  with  the  obvious  cause,  an  increased 
inmiigration  into  Canada,  which  has  not  wanted  the  stimulus  of  an 
extra  28.  i)er  quarter. 

MvJtatis  mwtcmdis,  what  is  true  of  wheat  is  of  course  true  of 
other  articles.  All  the  articles  of  farming  production  are  liable  to 
such  changes  of  quantities  and  markets,  to  such  accidents  of  disease, 
floods  and  droughts,  as  to  make  the  whole  business  a  gamble,  so  that 
a  difierence  in  the  average  price  to  be  made  by  a  preference  of  this 
sort  will  hardly  tell.  The  stimulus,  it  will  be  observed,  is  to  be 
much  less  for  all  other  articles  than  it  is  for  wheat.  The  exemption 
of  maize  and  '  bacon '  from  duty  on  imports  from  foreign  countries, 
so  that  as  regards  these  there  will  be  no  preference,  will  also  have  a 
singular  effect,  which  would  probably  be  more  noticeable  in  fact  than 
it  is  now  likely  to  be  if  the  difference  were  greater.  If  other 
agricultural  products  are  raised  in  price  by  the  duty,  will  not  the 
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teDdency  be  for  maize  and  bacon  to  rise  also  by  '  sympathy/  just  as 
wool,  hemp,  and  silk  rose  daring  the  cotton  famine  of  1 862-6  as 
veil  as  cotton  itself?  In  that  case,  as  maize  and  pork  prod  acts  are 
hardly  at  all  imported  from  the  Colonies,  bat  come  from  foreign 
countries  only,  an  unexpected  effect  of  the  preferences  would  be  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  maize  and  pork  in  foreign  countries,  and  so 
diminish  pro  tamio  the  favour  intended  for  the  Colonies. 

It  has  also  to  be  considered  that  a  preference  to  wheat  or  any 
one  article  only  might  have  some  effect,  which  would  not  result 
from  a  preference  to  all.  Attention  could  then  be  concentrated  on 
the  favouied  article,  whereas  there  will  be  no  temptation  to  do  so 
when  all  receive  a  preference. 

There  is  jet  another  practical  objection  to  the  anticipation  of 
any  extensive  effect  from  the  preferences.  There  are  important 
crops  which  are  comparatively  unsuitable  for  the  Colonies,  of  which 
at  least  they  contribute  but  an  inconsiderable  surplus  for  export  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  Barley  has  already  been  identified  by  Mr. 
Chaplin  as  a  crop  where  the  advantage  will  be  to  the  home  and  not 
to  Uie  colonial  producer.  Maize  and  pork  have  been  referred  to 
above  as  in  the  same  category.  So  with  oats,  sugar,  and  many  kinds 
of  fruit  and  vegetables.  A  general  tax  on  such  articles  from  foreign 
countries  will  not  be  a  real  preference  to  the  Colonies,  and  cannot 
therefore  have  the  effects  assumed.  There  is  also  one  special  case  of 
a  Colony  which  sends  us  already  the  maximum  surplus  it  can  produce 
of  its  principal  article  of  export,  or  very  nearly  the  maximum 
surplus,  viz.  New  Zealand,  which  talks  of  improving  the  quality  of  its 
fresh  mutton,  as  there  is  not  much  to  be  looked  for  from  an  increase 
of  the  quantity  exported.  As  far  as  addilicmal  supplies  of  fresh 
mntton  are  concerned,  New  Zealand  is  in  the  position  of  a  country 
which  caimot  produce  fresh  mutton  at  all. 

It  would  appear  then  that  there  are  grave  reasons  for  questioning 
the  assumed  operation  of  the  proposed  stimulus  to  the  agricultural 
prodoction  of  the  Colonies,  and  similar  production  at  home.  Apart 
from  the  uncertainty  of  all  speculations  which  ought  never  to  be  lost 
fight  o(  the  stimulus  itself  is  small,  not  sufficient  according  to  past 
cxpoience  or  the  consideration  of  concrete  cases  to  induce  the 
inajority  of  farmers  to  act.  Neither  at  home,  nor  in  India,  nor  in 
Aiutnlia  has  there  been  any  such  growth  of  wheat  consequent  on  a 
larger  rise  of  price  than  2s.  to  lead  us  to  expect  an  augmentation  as 
the  result  of  a  preference  of  2s.  only ;  while  in  Canada,  where  the 
^*^  and  production  of  wheat  and  some  other  articles  have  increased, 
the  obvious  cause  is  the  immigration  into  new  regions  such  as  we 
l^^e  witnessed  with  simUar  results  for  many  years  in  the  Far  West 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  Last  of  all 
^^^^^  axe  several  articles,  such  as  barley,  where  the  Colonies  are  able 
t»  grow  bat  a  very  small  surplus  for  export,  or  where  they  are  ahready 
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up  to  their  maximam,  as  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  and  fresh  mutton, 
or  where  they  are  naturally  not  adapted  to  compete.  If  home  and 
colonial  production  are  to  be  increased  by  means  of  preferences, 
it  cannot  be  by  such  small  preferences  as  those  that  are  now  in 
question. 

With  this  conclusion  there  seems  an  end  to  the  dream  of  the 
British  Empire  becoming  self-sustaining  in  the  matter  of  food,  but  so 
much  importance  is  attached  to  the  latter  idea  that  some  additional 
remarks  may  be  made.  There  are  really  two  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered— the  prospect  for  wheat  specially,  which  is  interesting  to 
Canada,  and  the  prospect  for  other  articles. 

As  regards  wheat,  then,  the  situation  is  that  Canada,  quite  apart 
firom  preference,  will  probably  increase  largely  its  cultivation  of 
wheat ;  it  needs  no  preference  to  do  so ;  but  even  so  it  will  hardly 
take  the  place  of  all  foreign  countries  in  supplying  the  United 
Kingdom  with  wheat  at  an  early  date.  The  question  is  one  of 
population  and  the  growth  of  population  in  Canada  for  forty  years 
has  not  been  so  very  rapid.    The  figures  are : 

Addition  m  1861-71 646,000 

„          1871-81 689,000 

„           1881-91 609,000 

„          1891-1901 638,000 

With  these  additions  Canada  at  the  last  census,  three  years  ago,  had 
a  population  of  5,600,000,  which  has  increased  since  then  probably 
by  300,000  or  more,  owing  to  the  boom  in  the  North- West  which 
has  set  in,  so  that  at  the  next  census  it  may  have  increased  a 
million  from  the  previous  census,  instead  of  the  half  million  we  have 
had  hitherto.  At  the  same  time  its  net  surplus  of  wheat  for  export 
is  now  about  3,000,000  quarters — ^it  imports  from  as  well  as  exports 
to  the  United  States — and  allowing  for  the  increase  of  population 
being  specially  in  the  North- West,  where  it  takes  about  260,000 
people  to  grow  5,000,000  quarters  of  wheat,  we  may  assume  that 
the  surplus,  allowing  for  an  increased  production  of  5,000,000 
quarters,  and  for  increased  local  consumption,  will  be  doubled  by 
1910,  and  another  addition  of  6,000,000  quarters  made  by  1920. 
Large  as  these  figures  are,  they  are  very  far  from  the  sanguine 
estimates  now  being  put  forward  in  Canada,  and  still  leave  a 
great  gap  to  be  supplied  by  foreign  countries,  even  if  the  United 
Kingdom  obtains  the  whole  surplus.  We  want  about  20,000,000 
quarters  to  displace  the  present  foreign  supply,  and  there  is  a 
prospect  of  about  10,000,000  quarters  only  from  Canada  in  the 
next  twenty  years.  The  surplus  may  also  be  trenched  upon  by- 
demands  from  foreign  countries,  Germany  for  instance,  as  well  as 
by  South  Africa,  which  the  Australian  Colonies  may  not  be  able  to 
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supply  fully.  Without  venturing  on  a  speculative  conclusion  myself, 
I  need  not  say  that  if  one  were  addressing  a  City  audience  the 
utmost  moderation  in  all  estimates  for  the  future  would  be  advised. 
Even  as  regards  wheat,  therefore,  there  being  no  Colony  except 
Canada  to  be  considered,  the  prospect  of  the  British  Empire 
becoming  self-sustaining  appears  somewhat  remote. 

Coming  to  other  articles  than  food,  what  we  have  to  consider  more 
fully  is  the  position  of  the  Colonies  as  regard  those  articles  where 
the  share  they  contribute  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  is 
now  small.  As  any  one  can  see  who  will  pick  out  the  items  from 
the  last  Annual  Statement  of  Trade,  we  imported  in  1902  of  different 
fprains,  meat,  butter  and  fat,  and  fruit,  sugar,  and  miscellaneous 
articles,  about  200  millions  worth  (in  rouud  figures),  of  which  33 
millions,  or  one-sixth,  only  came  firom  British  Colonies  and  possessions. 
In  the  case  of  one  or  two  articles  a  large  proportion  came  firom  the 
Colonies,  but  the  general  run  is  about  a  sixth.  If  we  were  to  include 
tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  this  proportion  would  rise  to  a  fifth,  but  to 
include  such  articles  would  involve  the  addition  of  beer,  wine,  and 
spirits,  and  perhaps  other  articles  not  usually  thought  of  as  '  food/ 
The  proportion  of  one-sixth  may  thus  stand.  That  the  Colonies  in 
some  cases  send  a  larger  proportion — for  instance,  cheese  4*4  millions 
out  of  6*4,  or  two-thirds  (mainly  from  Canada) ;  fresh  mutton 
3*8  millions  out  of  6*9  millions,  or  more  than  a  half  (mainly  from 
New  Zealand) — also  involves  the  receipt  of  a  smaller  proportion  in 
other  cases.  There  need,  however,  be  no  doubt  on  the  point,  the 
following  being  a  list  of  articles  of  food  of  which  the  Colonies  send 
ns  little  or  none : 

Total       Importfl  from  BritUh 
Imports  Colonies  and 

posaesslons 

MllUons  Millions 

Barley £71  — 

Oats  and  oatmeal    .        .        .        .5*5  £0*2 

Maixe  and  maize  meal     ...  11*8  0*1 

Bacon 184  1*2 

Beef,  fresh  and  salted     ...      81  00 

Ham 8*3  04 

Pork,  fresh  and  salted    ...      17  — 

Unenumerated       ....      1*2  — 

Pooltiy  and  game  ....      1*1  — 

Batter  and  margarine    .        .        .  23*1  2  6 

Eggs 6-8  02 

Lard 41  0*2 

ImiUtionlard         ....      0*3  — 

Preeerred  milk       ....      01  — 

Oleooil 03  — 

Fruity  raw  and  preserved  (inclad- 

ingrai«ini)         ....  12*8  17 

Sugar 157  0*0 

Total        •        .        .  116*4  ¥5" 
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In  this  loDg  list  of  articles,  amoantiDg  in  valae  to  116,000,000^.  ont 
of  the  200  millions  worth  of  food  we  import,  the  share  of  the  Golom'es 
is  no  more  than  eight  millions,  or  about  6^  per  cent,  only,  while  the 
articles  in  which  the  Colonies  are  onlj  nominally  represented  or  quite 
imrepreflented,  such  as  barley,  fresh  pork,  beef  (fresh  and  salted),  maize 
and  maize  meal,  and  '  sugar,'  account  for  many  millions. 

It  is  needless  to  say  then  that  as  regards  the  articles  in  the  above 
list  the  Colonies  have  practically  to  begin  their  competition  with 
foreign  countries.  How  far  such  competition  can  go,  and  in  what 
time  foreign  countries  may  be  superseded,  if  from  circumstances  of 
climate  and  population  they  can  be  superseded  at  all,  is  surely  a 
most  speculative  question.  The  problem  will  require  much  study 
even  if  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  which  I  confess  seems  to  me  very 
doubtful  on  strategical  grounds,  that  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  our 
food  from  British  Colonies  and  possessions  exclusively,  or  even  to 
reduce  very  largely  the  proportion  we  now  obtain  from  foreign 
countries*  Doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  proposals  may  well 
affect  our  judgment  of  their  desirability.  It  is  no  part  of  wisdom  to 
cry  for  the  moon. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  me  in  conversation,  and  it  is 
an  extremely  natural  suggestion,  that  if  a  small  preference  will  not 
augment  the  agricultural  production  of  the  Colonies,  a  larger  pre- 
ference may;  and  that  the  question  should  be  discussed  with  re- 
ference to  large  as  well  as  small  preferences.  The  answer  is  that 
large  and  small  preferences  are  not  m  pari  Tnateria.  We  may 
deviate  from  sound  principle  a  little  at  a  certain  cost  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  a  worse  evil,  as  when  a  small  duty  is  imposed  on  imports  of 
com,  or  on  the  export  of  coal,  in  order  to  diminish  an  excessive 
income  tax.  But  serious  deviations,  involving  great  diversions  of 
trade  from  its  natural  channels,  are  on  a  different  footing.  It  cannot 
be  said,  therefore,  that  if  small  preferences  will  not  effect  the  objects 
of  their  promoters,  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  make  the  preferences 
larger.  Even  this  might  not  answer,  as  we  have  seen,  looking  to  the 
number  and  importance  of  different  articles  of  agricultural  production 
which  the  Colonies  hardly  export  to  us  at  all.  But  admitting  that 
it  is  mainly  a  question  of  how  much,  just  see  how  we  should  stand 
as  regards  the  ooht  of  the  operation.  In  July  last  my  calculation 
was  that  with  a  duty  of  58.  per  quarter  on  wheat  the  cost  to  con- 
sumers in  this  country  would  be  8,300,000^.,  of  which  5,000,000^. 
would  go  to  the  Government,  about  2,000,0002.  to  the  home  pro- 
ducer, and  1,200, 0002.  to  the  colonial  grower — a  great  disturbance, 
it  was  remarked,  for  so  small  a  result  to  our  colonial  friends.  Similar 
duties  on  all  our  imports,  it  was  also  calculated,  would  place  the 
consumers  in  this  country  under  a  burden  of  21,000,0002.  for  imports 
alone  (and  another  21,000,0002.,  the  increased  price  whicli  would  go 
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to  the  home  prodacer),  about  4,000,000^.  in  all  being  received  by 
the  Ciolonies,  and  17,000,0002.  bj  the  Government.  Under  the 
daties  as  now  actnallj  proposed,  smaller  as  the;  are,  my  calculation 
is  that  the  burden  on  the  consumers  of  the  United  Kingdom  would 
still  be  about  15,000,000i.,  of  which  about  l,400,000i.  will  go  to  the 
Colonies,  5,600,000^.  to  the  Government,  and  8,000,000^.  to  the  home 
producer — again  a  great  disturbance  for  very  little  advantage  to  the 
Colonies.  But  with  higher  preferences  the  burden  would  easily 
become  fifty  or  a  hundred  millious,  of  which  only  a  fraction  would 
go  to  the  Colonies.  By  such  a  burden  the  home  consumer  would  be 
seriously  affected,  granting  all  that  can  be  said  as  to  the  amount 
paid  to  the  Government  being  a  substitute  for  other  taxation,  and  as 
to  the  amount  by  which  the  home  producer  benefits  remaining  within 
the  country  and  tending  to  strengthen  home  industry.  The  initial 
disadvantage  is  obviously  too  great  to  be  corrected  satisfactorily  in 
any  such  indirect  manner. 

It  will  be  urged,  indeed,  that  the  initial  disadvantage  will  not  be 
so  great  as  appears ;  that  neither  the  duty  on  foreign  imports  will  fall 
altogether  on  the  home  consumer  as  supposed,  nor  will  the  price  of 
produce  exempt  from  the  duty  rise  by  the  full  amount  of  the  differ- 
ential charge  imposed  on  a  portion  of  the  supply.  To  any  such 
suggestions,  however,  the  obvious  reply  is  that  academic  discussions 
of  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  incidence  of  taxation  are  very  well  in 
their  proper  place;  but  when  it  comes  to  business,  business  men 
always  take  for  granted  that  charges  on  goods  on  their  way  to  the 
consumer  taXL  on  the  consumer,  and  that  if  the  cost  of  bringing  to 
market  any  material  portion  of  the  total  supply  necessary  to  meet 
the  total  demand  is  increased,  the  whole  supply  is  raised  in  price  by 
this  cost.  This  is  the  '  cost  of  production,'  which  regulates  the  price 
of  the  whole  supply.  For  business  purposes  it  is  unnecesi>ary  to 
consider  anything  but  this  ordinary  and  usual  effect  of  charges  on 
commodities  and  additions  to  the  cost  of  production  of  a  necessary 
part  of  the  supply. 

Higher  preferences  then  are  not  to  be  discussed  as  a  matter  of 
course  if  small  preferences  fail.  The  introduction  of  such  a  factor 
alters  the  entire  problem.  For  very  good  reasons  we  may  be  sure  the 
proposal  is  confined  to  that  of  small  preferences  only.  It  is  at  least 
possible  to  argue  for  them  as  involving  no  great  loss  to  the  com- 
munity, though  the  loss  is  greater  than  some  of  their  advocates  sup- 
pose. But  wlule  they  are  less  objectionable  on  that  score  than  higher 
preferences  would  be,  they  have  the  fatal  defect  of  being  wholly  in- 
effectual. Between  the  Scjlla  and  Charybdis  of  ineffectual  pre- 
Ssrences  on  the  one  hand,  and  preferences  that  might  perhaps  be 
effectual  but  are  too  costly  on  the  other,  the  shipwreck  of  the 
pxyposals  seems  assured. 

It  may  be  asked  why  so  many  of  our  colonial  friends  are  in 
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favour  of  such  preferences,  if  these  and  like  criticisms  and  objections 
are  well  founded.  May  I  suggest  in  reply,  with  all  hesitation,  that 
colonial  opinion  in  such  a  matter  is  perhaps  biassed,  unconsciously 
no  doubt,  but  biassed  all  the  same.  It  is  the  Colonies  which  are  to 
receive  the  bonus,  and  it  is  always  agreeable  to  receive  money,  much 
or  little,  without  any  return,  as  the  proposed  bonus  will  be  received 
on  the  volume  of  existing  production.  The  money  will  be  received, 
moreover,  by  a  comparatively  small  class,  chiefly,  as  regards  wheat, 
the  farmers  in  the  Far  West  of  Canada,  while  behind  this  class,  if  I 
may  hazard  a  guess,  there  may  be  found  a  number  of  land  specula- 
tors, whose  speculation  will  be  favoured  by  a  windfall  from  the 
English  Government,  even  though  small,  enhancing  the  price  of  land 
taken  up  by  immigrants.  What  the  English  Government  has  to 
beware  of  in  all  such  proposals  is  undoubtedly  the  little  finger  of  the 
speculator  and  promoter,  who  sees  his  way  to  realising  a  capital  profit 
out  of  the  trifling  differences,  as  they  may  appear,  which  are  alone  in 
view. 

The  conclusion  is  that  we  should  inquire  most  carefully  in 
detail  into  these  suggested  measures  of  protection,  besides  examining 
them  in  principle  and  theory.  The  detail  helps  in  fact  to  let  us  see 
what  the  proposals  really  are,  and  may  often  render  theoretical  ex- 
amination unnecessary.  I  desire  to  add  one  word  in  conclasion  on 
a  broader  aspect  of  this  whole  protectionist  discussion.  If  it  is  the 
right  view  that  the  proposals  themselves  are  puerile,  like  this  pre- 
ference to  agricultural  production,  what  a  calamity  it  is  that  the 
whole  country  should  be  in  a  tumult  for  so  little!  We  seem  to 
have  quite  lost  sight  of  the  urgent  business  of  an  agreement  with 
our  Colonies  respecting  commercial  negotiations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  respecting  common  action  when  difficulties  arise,  which 
was  the  excuse  for  beginning  the  agitation,  and  which  indeed  most 
urgently  requires  settlement  for  business  reasons  alone.  While 
explaining  in  July  last  some  reasons  for  the  conclusion  that,  in 
order  to  unite  the  Empire  for  international  commercial  affairs,  it 
might  be  expedient  for  the  country  to  make  some  concessions  to 
colonial  prejudices,  if  they  would  not  associate  with  us  in  a  free- 
trade  policy,  I  expressed  the  fear  that  the  subject  would  not  fare 
well  before  the  constituencies,  themselves  ignorant  and  passionate, 
and  receiving  information  from  biassed  and  ignorant  instructors. 
This  apprehension  has  been  only  too  well  realised.  Ministers  and 
their  missionaries,  instead  of  trying  to  effect  some  arrangement  with 
the  minimum  of  resistance,  have  thought  proper  as  a  preliminary 
to  raise  again  the  whole  question  between  free  trade  and  protection, 
and  have  thereby  aroused  the  opposition  of  large  numbers  of  Im« 
perialbts,  who  are  forced  to  make  a  choice  between  their  attachment 
to  free-trade  policy,  and  an  Imperial  policy  of  a  sort  which  no  friend 
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of  liberty  can  desire.  The  leaders  of  the  political  Opposition,  on  the 
other  side,  seem  rather  to  welcome  the  rallying  cry  which  has  been 
offered  them,  and  say  as  little  as  Ministers  themselves  about  the 
seriooB  and  urgent  problems  which  face  the  country,  and  which  can 
hardly  be  postponed  until  this  fight  between  two  systems  of  com- 
mercial policy  is  settled.  Evil  must  come  of  it  all  unless  we  have 
more  good  luck  than  we  deserve. 

Robert  Giffen. 
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THE  LARGER  BASIS  OF  COLONIAL 
PREFERENCE 


In  the  midst  of  much  that  is  difficult  respecting  the  fiscal 
controversy  now  raging  in  this  country  there  is  probably  a  prediction 
that  may  be  made  with  some  confidence.  Whatever  the  hasty  con- 
fusion of  facts  and  figures  for  the  moment,  whatever  the  passing 
plausibility  of  argument  on  either  side,  the  case  for  the  reversal  of 
the  trade  policy  which  this  country  has  followed  for  the  past  sixty 
J  ears  can  only  be  carried  on  one  condition.  It  must  be  won  on  its 
permanent  and  intriosic  merits.  If  so  much  be  admitted,  there  is  a 
test  of  those  merits  which  may  be  held  to  surpass  most  others  in 
severity.  If  the  case  for  change  t)e  made  out,  we  must  be  able  to 
conceive  it  as  involving  in  the  not  remote  future  a  national  policy 
having  the  general  assent  not  of  one  but  of  both  political  parties  in 
the  State.  Looking  for  a  moment  beyond  the  existing  party  conflict 
in  Great  Britain,  how  are  we  able  in  such  a  light  to  regard  the 
proposals  that  have  been  made  ?  If  we  can  imagine  the  position  in 
British  politics  reversed,  and  can  conceive  a  statesman  of  unusual 
insight  and  of  commanding  personality  engaged  on  the  other  side 
in  just  such  a  task  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  undertaken  on  his, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  case  he  would  have  to  present  ?  What 
are  the  arguments  by  which  he  would  have  to  justify  before  the 
tradition  of  English  Liberalism  the  proposal  to  depart  from  the 
attitude  in  fiscal  relations  which  Great  Britain  has  for  the  last  two 
generations  maintained  towards  the  world  and  towards  her  own 
Colonies  ? 

It  is  now  some  ten  years  since  a  book  was  published  in  England 
which  at  the  time  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  was  the 
product  of  a  mind  steeped  and  nurtured  in  the  ideas  which  have 
been  associated  with  the  free-trade  epoch  through  which  we  have 
passed  in  the  middle  and  later  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
England.  The  book  in  question.  National  Life  and  CharacUr^  by 
the  late  Charles  Pearson,  was  the  last  work  of  a  man  of  education 
and  culture,  who  had  held  the  lectureship  of  Modem  History  at 
Trinity  College,   Cambridge;   who  had  become  a  student  of  the 
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world,  yisiting  the  coantries  of  Earope,  the  United  States,  and  the 
British  colonies,  and  bringing  at  last  a  varied  career  practically  to  a 
dose  as  Minister  of  Education  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  The 
principal  oondosion  of  the  book,  as  it  appeared  to  many  minds,  was 
absurd  to  a  degree.  Urged  with  the  intensest  conviction,  it  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  civilisation  of  the  advanced  peoples  was  in  the 
not  remote  fatnre  bound  to  go  down  before  the  increasingly  effective 
industrial  competition  of  the  lower  races  of  the  world.  It  was  not 
this  fact  alone,  however,  which  principally  attracted  notice.  What 
riveted  attention  on  the  book  was  the  logical  precision  of  argument, 
reinforced  by  a  very  wide  experience  of  the  world,  by  which  this 
conclusion  was  deduced  from  the  accepted  ascendency  in  the  world 
of  the  doctrines  associated  with  the  free-trade  period  in  England ; 
and  above  all  the  stoical  pessimism  with  which  the  author  accepted 
what  appeared  to  him  as  the  inevitable  assumptions  following  from 
his  own  belief.  There  must  be  many  in  England  who  remember  the 
kind  of  effect  produced  by  the  reading  of  this  remarkable  book. 
The  present  writer  will  not  forget  that  effect  as  he  saw  it  in  print,  in 
a  review  of  the  work  which  appeared  at  the  time  in  one  of  the  leading 
organs  of  Liberal  opinion  in  this  country.  For  one  brief  moment,  as 
it  were,  the  author  of  National  Life  and  Character  had  taken  the 
reviewer  up  into  a  high  mountain  and  shown  him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world.  And  in  that  moment  in  which  he  had  resisted  the 
temptation  of  Mr.  Pearson's  desolate  creed  there  had  apparently  come 
to  him  a  vision  in  which  a  life-long  conviction  had  withered.  What 
the  reviewer  saw  was  that  the  conception  of  that  international  scramble 
in  commerce  and  industry,  which  we  have  hitherto  called  free  trade, 
was  fiU^  to  become  an  impossible  creed ;  that  it  had  never  been  a 
scientific  creed ;  and  that  all  the  dogmas  and  doctrines  which  have 
accreted  round  it  in  England  were  destined  to  slow  but  certain  dis- 
persion by  the  inevitable  logic  of  events  in  the  world. 

Not  more  than  ten  years  have  passed  since  that  time,  and  we 
have  at  the  present  moment  a  statesman  of  the  first  rank  and  of 
commanding  personality  proposing  in  England  a  revolution  in  the 
fiscal  poUcy  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  would  have  been  almost 
inconceivable  a  few  years  ago.  Nay,  further,  we  have  the  Prime 
Minister,  of  England  and  one  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State 
already  committed  to  the  first  step  by  which  the  vision  of  the  Liberal 
reviewer  begins  to  realise  itself  in  national  policy.  For  the  moment 
the  air  is  full,  as  well  it  may  be,  of  the  sound  of  the  readjusting 
strife  of  parties  in  Great  Britain.  But  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence 
who  will  be  troubled'  to  remember  these  transient  phases  of  the  hour  ? 
Who  will  even  think  it  worth  while  to  recall  to  which  side  in  parties 
Mr.  Chamberlain  or  Mr.  Balfour  belonged  ?  As  in  the  case  of  other 
statesmen  who  have  deeply  influenced  British  policy,  there  will  be 
only  one  standard  by  which  their  conceptions  can  be  measured— the 
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place  which  they  will  occupy  in  the  development  of  the  national  life 
of  Great  Britain.  Let  ns  see  if  it  is  possible  to  anticipate  how  the 
proposes  that  have  been  made  will  stand  to  be  jodged  in  this  light 

The  existing  generation  in  England  has  been  so  familiarised  with 
the  name  of  free  trade  that  there  are  probably  few  persons  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  imagine  exactly  what  is  involved  in  the  present 
oircumstances  of  the  world  in  that  policy  of  international  exchange 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  free  trade.  Let  ns,  instead  of  oocnpyiog 
ourselves  with  outside  aspects  of  the  subject,  endeavour  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  it  at  once.  What  is  free  trade  ?  Down  to  the  present 
day  the  literature  of  this  movement  in  England  has  perhaps  produced 
no  terms  either  in  economics  or  in  controversy  which  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  policy  which  has  gone  by  the 
name  of  free  trade  in  England  than  a  few  tei-se  expressions  of  Adam 
Smith  in  the  Wealth  of  Natwrts^  which  may  be  set  out  substantially 
in  his  own  words  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  fundamental  principle  upon  which  civilised  society  exists 
is  the  unrestricted  working  of  the  principle :  give  me  what  I  want 
and  you  shall  have  what  you  want.  (2)  The  merchant  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  citizen  of  any  particular  country.  (3)  It  is  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  society,  but  his  own  advantage,  which  the  merchant  has 
in  view.  But  the  individual  by  following  his  own  advantage  is 
necessarily  led  to  the  best  employment  of  his  capital  in  the  interest 
of  society. 

These  three  maxims  may  be  said  to  express  all  the  essential 
meaning  and  spirit  of  t^at  policy  which  has  gone  by  the  name  of 
free  trade  in  England  during  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  these  maxims  which  is  reproduced  at  the  present  mom^dt 
in  economic  criticisms  which  oppose  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals 
on  the  grounds  that  to  give  preferential  treatment  to  colonial  pro- 
ducts in  British  markets  is  necessarily  wrong,  because  it  rests  on 
the  idea  that  the  trade  with  the  members  of  one  political  body  is 
better  than  trade  with  members  of  another. 

Now  if  we  regard  the  fundamentals  of  free  trade  as  here  dearly 
and  simply  set  out,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  question  involved 
to  which  as  a  people  who  have  hitherto  played  a  leading  part  in 
the  world  we  must  sooner  or  later  be  prepared  to  give  an  answer. 
Do  we  really  in  our  heart  of  hearts  imagine  that  in  the  resulting' 
free  scramble  of  the  merchants  and  financiers  of  every  race  and 
country,  each  following  his  own  advantage  in  quest  of  gain,  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  remain  ultimately  indififerent  as  to  what  types  of 
civilisation  or  races  of  men  or  standards  of  labour  or  of  living  shall 
in  the  result  prevail  ?  With  the  development  of  the  world  the  inter- 
national rivalry  is  getting  down  to  the  ultimate  principles  which 
govern  it.  As  a  living  people  we  must  stand  and  consider  our  answer. 
In  anticipating  what  that  answer  is  likely  to  be,  it  seems  to  me,  and 
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for  reasoDB  to  be  referred  to  presently,  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclosion 
that  the  vision  of  the  Liberal  reviewer  of  ten  years  ago  is  likely  to  be 
verified.  The  theory  of  the  international  free  scramble  which  we 
have  called  free  trade  is  destined  to  become  an  impossible  creed,  and 
impossible  for  the  greatest  of  all  reasons — namely,  that  it  is  incom- 
patible with  the  fundamental  principles  of  Liberalism. 

In  attempting  to  give  reasons  for  this  view  it  will  greatly  simplify 
consideration  of  the  problems  involved  in  international  trade  if  we 
begin  at  the  beginning  and  regard,  at  first,  not  international  relations, 
but  the  situation  at  home.  If  it  be  asked  what  is  the  principal 
problem  of  home  trade  around  which  the  stress  and  movement  of 
politics  have  centred  in  England  for  the  last  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  what  the  reply  must  be.  It 
has  consisted  in  the  efibrt  of  labour  to  improve  its  position,  and  to 
raise  its  standards  of  life  in  Great  Britain.  A  recent  important 
instance  of  a  step  in  this  effort — ^a  step  which  the  economists  of  fifty 
jeare  ago  would  have  regarded  as  an  absiird  denial  of  Adam  Smith's 
principles — ^will  be  fresh  in  general  recollection.  It  has  consisted  in 
securing  official  recognition  of  the  standard  of  the  living  wage  in 
agreements  between  labour  and  public  authorities  of  this  country.  In 
the  midst  of  much  that  is  confusing  in  this  development  at  home, 
there  may  be  some  nowadays  who  do  not  yet  grasp  its  general 
principle.  I  do  not  know  of  anywhere  in  which  this  is  more 
clearly  s^  out,  and  in  a  manner  which  enables  us  to  understand  its 
bearing  on  international  trade,  than  in  the  following  terse  example 
by  an  American  writer.  Professor  H.  C.  Adams : 

Suppose  [says  Professor  Adams]  ten  manufacturers  competing  with  each  other 
to  supply  the  market  with  cottons.  Assume  that  nine  of  them,  recognising  the 
rights  of  childhood,  would  gladly  exclude  from  their  employ  all  but  adult  labour. 
But  the  tenth  man  has  no  moral  sense.  His  business  is  conducted  solely  with  a 
Tiew  to  laige  sales  and  a  broad  market.  As  child  labour  is  actually  cheaper 
than  adult  labour,  he  giTeii  it  a  decided  preference  [following  his  own  adyantage, 
aeoording  to  Adam  Smith].  What  is  the  result  P  Since  his  goods  come  into 
0(»npetiti(m  with  the  goods  of  the  other  manufacturers,  and  since  we  who  buy  goods 
only  ask  respecting  quality  and  price,  the  nine  men,  whose  moral  instincts  we 
commend,  will  be  obliged,  if  they  would  maintain  themselves  in  business,  to  adopt 
the  methods  of  the  tenth  man,  whose  character  we  condemn.  Thus  the  business 
is  bioog^t  down  to  the  level  of  the  worst  man  who  can  sustain  himself  in  it. 

It  may  be  observed,  after  a  moment's  consideration  of  this  incisive 
example,  in  what  direction  it  carries  us.  It  may  be  seen,  for  instance, 
that  the  greater  part  of  all  the  progress  in  the  internal  relations 
between  industry  and  the  state  in  this  country  doriog  the  past  three* 
quarters  of  a  century,  has  consisted  in  the  gradual  revereal  of  the 
principles  of  the  free  scramble  as  laid  down  by  economists  who  have 
followed  Adam  Smith.  We  have,  in  fact,  in  the  regulation  of  home 
industry  come  gradually  to  refuse  assent  to  Adam  Smith's  assumption 
that  the  individual  following  his  own  advantage  is  necessarily  best 
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serviDg  the  interests  of  society.  Child  Laboar  Acts,  Factory  Acts, 
Adalt  Laboar  Acts,  Right  of  Combination  Acts,  Hoars  of  Laboar  Acts, 
Living  Wage  Begalations,  and  a  maltitade  of  other  measares,  are  all 
the  steps  by  which,  in  home  indastry,  society  has  slowly,  bat  with 
increasing  emphasis,  asserted  that  it  thinks  entirely  otherwise.  To 
pat  it  briefly,  the  sam  of  the  matter  is  that  while  we  have  respect- 
fally  listened  to  the  economist  when  he  has  explained  to  as  the  laws 
by  which  a  state  of  competition  is  governed,  when  he  has  gone 
beyond  that  province,  and  told  as  that  it  was  good  for  as  that  we 
shoald  not  interfere  to  prevent  that  competition  from  reaching  its 
nataral  level  by  protecting  the  standards  of  the  higher  competitors, 
we  have,  with  growing  conviction,  tamed  oar  backs  on  him.  Not, 
indeed,  as  is  sometimes  wrongly  said,  becaase  there  is  no  science  of 
political  economy,  bat  becaase  it  is  coming  to  be  seen  that  the  whole 
matter  is  governed  by  other  and  larger  considerations.  The  employ- 
ment of  labour  beneath  certain  standards  may  lead  to  the  greatest 
prodaction  of  wealth  at  the  present  moment,  bat  it  is  not  good  for 
society  in  the  end  that  sach  a  resalt  shoald  be  permitted.  The 
fntare  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  record  of  legislation  for  the  last  half-centary  in  Great 
Britain  has,  therefore,  been  the  record  of  a  development,  oat  of  which 
the  less  organic  view  of  the  old  '  orthodox '  economists  has,  on  the 
whole,  emerged  discredited.  It  has  been  a  development  in  which 
society  has,  by  force  of  circamstanoes,  come  definitely  to  abandon  the 
fandamentals  of  Adam  Smith's  theory  of  the  individual  serving 
society  best  by  following  his  own  interest  in  a  free  exchange,  neces- 
sarily conducted  at  the  level  of  the  lowest  competitor  who  can  sustain 
himself  in  it. 

As  soon  as  we  come  to  apply  the  meaning  of  this  example  to 
international  trade,  its  bearing  is  evident.  Driven  from  point  to 
point  by  force  of  events,  we  may  be  seen  to  have  practically 
abandoned  in  G-reat  Britain  the  theory  of  the  free  scramble  as  it 
prevailed  in  home  indastry.  There  are  many,  however,  who  still 
continue  to  believe  what  seems  to  me — and  despite  honoured  names 
on  the  other  side — ^impossible  of  belief,  namely,  that  the  same 
theory  is  destined  to  survive  with  undiminished  authority,  and  in  all 
its  crude  simplicity,  in  trade  in  its  international  relations. 

Now  if  one  follows  the  controversy  at  present  raging  in  England 
as  to  the  merits  of  what  is  called  protection  on  one  side  and  free 
trade  on  the  other,  the  first  thing  which  has  to  be  noticed  is  that  it 
is  the  theory  which  we  had  formerly  in  view  in  home  trade  that 
we  have  now  in  view  in  international  trade*  In  the  conception  of 
free  international  trade  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  England,  we 
have,  that  is  to  say,  merely  a  reproduction  on  another  level  of  all  the 
theories  of  the  old  free  scramble  that  have  been  gradually  losing 
ground  in  home  industry.    We  have,  for  instance,  the  same  theory 
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of  the  individaal  in  ponoit  of  gain  being  the  best  jadge  of  his  own 
interests  ;  we  have  the  same  assumption  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  pnrsne  them  now  amongst  the  peoples  of  the  world  entirely 
nnrestricted ;  we  have  the  same  assurance  that  in  so  pursuing  them 
the  individual  is  best  serving  the  interests  of  society.  And,  lastly, 
we  have  once  more  the  same  confident  advice  of  the  economist  that 
we  should  not  think  of  interferiug  in  any  way  to  protect  the  standards 
of  the  higher  competitors  against  those  of  the  lower. 

As  one  follows  the  development  of  this  theory  of  free  trade  as  it 
has  been  developed  in  Great  Britain  from  Adam  Smith  down  through 
economic  text-books  into  the  present  controversy,  we  may  observe 
how  that  it  is  in  its  essence  a  theory  of  the  freest  possible  exchange 
amongst  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  without  concern  of  ultimate 
ccmsequences.  As  in  the  old  attitude  towards  the  employment  of 
child  labour  at  home,  the  trader  is  assumed  to  be  concerned 
only  with  his  profits.  He  is,  therefore,  to  have  nothing  to  do 
witli  race,  or  civilisation,  or  nationality.  As  he  must  on  no  account 
think  that  trade  with  members  of  one  political  community  is  in 
any  way  to  be  preferred  to  trade  with  members  of  another,  he  must 
consequently  have  no  concern  with  the  conditions  of  production,  or 
with  the  standards  of  labour  or  of  living  which  are  nuuntained 
amongst  the  people  with  whom  he  deals.  What  is  to  be  aimed  at  is 
the  oompletest  possible  fluidity  of  capital  and  labour  all  the  world 
over.  The  theory  of  what  is  called  free  trade  is,  in  effect,  the  theory 
of  maximum  efficiency  in  the  production  of  wealth  in  the  present 
time  and  irrespective  of  all  other  considerations.  And  in  the 
prevailing  theory,  therefore,  however  the  text-books  may  hide  it, 
there  is  everywhere  the  necessary  underlying  assumption  that  we 
have  no  concern  with  the  question  as  to  what  standards  eventually 
prevail  in  the  world,  as  to  what  peoples  or  nationalities  are  increased 
or  diminished  by  the  exchanges  of  trade,  or  as  to  whether  the  world  in 
result  is  to  be  for  the  most  part  peopled  by  Greeks,  Germans,  British, 
Turks,  Chinese,  or  any  other  race  or  civilisation.  A  merchant,  in 
Adam  Sim'th's  phrase,  is  fhe  citizen  of  no  country,  and  a  nation  is 
merely  a  '  neighbourhood '  within  which  economic  products  circulate 
freely.^  The  business  of  capital  is  in  Dr.  Pierson's  ideal  to  go  in 
search  of  dieap  labour,  as  it  is  the  business  of  cheap  labour  to  go  in 
search  of  capital.'  The  end  of  activities  according  to  Mill  is  the 
maximum  production  of  capital.'  And  to  this  end,  as  Professor 
Bastable  puts  it  with  great  clearness,  '  the  weight  of  evidence  is 
altogether  in  favour  of  the  Free-trader's  contention  that  productive 
power  attains  its  greatest  efficiency  when  it  is  directed  by  the  normal 

*  PHnciples  of  Economies,  translated  by  A.  A.  Wotzal,  yi.  8. 
■  Principles  o/PoliHeal  Economy,  iil.  xvii. 
Vol.  LV— No.  323  C 
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ecoDomio  motive  of  self-interest/  ^    So  we  have  the  free-trade  theory 
as  it  has  prevailed  in  Great  Britain  in  the  past. 

When  we  look  this  conception  fairly  in  the  face,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  ignore  its  inherent  weakness.  The  larger  scale  and 
greater  complexity  of  the  operations  of  international  trade  may  for 
a  time  prevent  ns  from  recognising  the  ruling  principles  of  the 
sitoation ;  and  there  have  been  special  reasons  which  have  tended 
to  prevent  a  people  like  ourselves,  who  in  the  past  have  had  three- 
quarters,  of  a  century  start  over  any  really  efiSective  competition  from 
other  nations,  from  recognising  them.  But,  sooner  or  later,  and  just 
as  in  Professor  Adams'  example,  the  inevitable  result  awaits  us.  In 
international  trade  as  in  home  trade  the  process  must  be  ultimatdy 
regulated  by  the  conditions  which  rule  it.  The  ^  free'  process,  if  we 
allow  it  to  go  on,  must  in  the  end  be  conducted  not  at  the  level  of 
the  standards  of  the  higher  competitors,  but  at  the  level  of  the 
standards  of  the  lowest  competitors  who  can  maintain  themselves  in  it. 

As  we  watch,  therefore,  this  conception  of  international  trade 
being  slowly  brought  into  contact  with  the  stem  feusts  of  the  world, 
we  have  all  the  elements  of  a  most  interesting  development.  The 
features  of  it  cover  a  wide  field,  and  have  come  into  view  slowly. 
They  range  now  from  the  universal  movement  of  neighbouring 
nations  towards  protection  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  uprising  of 
distant  democracies  against  the  competition  of  Chinese  labour  on  the 
other ;  from  the  insidious  growth  in  international  production  of  the 
tendencies  involved  in  the  practice  of  'dumping,'  to  the  equally 
insidious  growth  in  international  finance  of  all  the  tendencies  now 
associated  with  the  growth  of  the  modem  '  combine.'  The  features 
of  the  development  are  all  closely  related  to  each  other.  We  have 
in  them  nothing  more  than  the  incidents  of  the  free  scramble  on  the 
international  plane,  and  these  incidents  have  now  begrun  to  be 
accompanied  by  that  conflict  which  was  to  be  expected  as  they  have 
come  into  contact  with  the  more  organic  tendencies  of  society  destined 
ultimately  to  control  them. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  first  resolute  opposition  which 
this  theory  of  free  trade  has  encountered  in  the  world  has 
come  into  being  over  the  principle  of  nationality.  Outside  the 
United  Kingdom  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  world  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  has  been  to  oppose  protective '  national '  systems 
of  trade  to  the  system  which  has  hitherto  been  known  in  England 
under  the  name  of  *  free '  trade.  This  opposition  was  at  first  isolated 
and  tentative,  but  it  has  gradually  grown  till  it  has  now  become  the 
prevailing  rule.  Other  nations  for  a  time  followed  the  example  of 
Great  Britain  and  adopted  the  principle  of  free  exchange.  But  the 
end  has  always  been  the  same.  In  the  result,  to  quote  the  Prime 
Minister's  striking  summary : 

*  Theory  of  InUmatUnuU  Trade,  ix. 
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None  Haye  con^tentlj  adhered  to  it.  Lreepective  of  race,  of  polity,  and  of 
material  circumBtancea,  every  other  fiacaliy  independent  community  whose  oiyiliaa- 
tion  is  of  the  Western  type  has  deliberately  embraced  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice, 
the  protectionist  system.  Toung  countries  and  old  countries,  rich  countries  and 
poor  countries,  large  countries  and  small  countries,  free  coimtries  and  absolutist 
countries,  all  have  been  moved  hy  the  same  arguments  to  adopt  the  same  economic 
ideal.^ 

In  attempting  to  examine  the  meaning  of  this  tendency  we  must 
be  carefal  to  be  on  onr  guard.  Any  hypothesis  which  reqaires  for 
its  support  the  assumption,  which  I  am  afraid  underlies  many  of  the 
pamphlets  of  the  Cobden  Club,  that  we  are  the  only  wise  people  of 
the  world  and  that  the  conduct  of  all  the  others  who  so  unanimously 
differ  from  us  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  must 
be  partly  insane,  or  at  all  events  more  stupid  than  ourselves,  is 
prima  facie  open  to  grave  suspicion.  Let  us  rather  endeavour  to  see 
the  matter  from  the  other  side.  Why  have  modem  nations  become 
protectionist  ?    What,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  nation  ? 

The  simplest  of  all  definitions  of  a  nation  is  the  most  complete. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  the  one  that  best  brings  out  most  clearly  the 

essential  crudity  of  the  conception  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in 

England  under  the  name  of  free  trade.    A  nation  may  be  described 

as  the  best  example  we  have  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  the 

world  of  society  in  its  organic  aspect.     Society  is  organic  when 

it  is  ruled  by  principles  which  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  the  future  to 

the  present,  and  all   social   progress  has  consisted  in  the  larger 

expression  of  this  fact  in   history.     A  nation  in  the  economist's 

theorj  of  free  exchange  may  be  no  more  than  a  '  neighbourhood  * 

in  which  products  circulate  freely,  and  its  imaginary  inhabitants 

may,  like  Mill,  see  no  reason  in  theory  why  capital  and  labour  in 

the  future  should  not  be  transferred  from  England  to  China,  and 

from  China  to  England,  as  readily  as  from  one  part  of  England 

to  another.    They  may,  therefore,  be  prepared  in  theory  to  see 

any  race,  or  civilisation,  or  standards  prevail,  instead  of  their  own, 

eo  long  as  the  maximum  production  of  wealth  in  the  present 

is  secored.    But  in  the  world  of  real  life  a  nation  is  something 

entxrelj  different.    All  that  a  living  nation  has  will  it  give  for  that 

entity  of  standards  and  principles  which  constitutes  its  distinctive 

life.     Its  life  in  the  past  has  been  bound  up  with  the  fact  that  its 

history  has  been  nearly  always  a  history  of  constant  economic 

eacrifice  on  the  largest  scale  in  the  present  to  secure  its  principles 

and  its  place  in  the  future.    The  higher  the  civilisation  of  a  nation, 

the  more  organic,  as  a  rule,  are  its  principles,  and  the  more  nearly  do 

its  standards  represent  all  the  best  that  the  race  has  achieved.    It  is 

in  defence  of  these  standards  that  a  nation  in  Maine's  fine  phrase 

cries  out,  above  all  things,  for  life — ^for  life  beyond  any  theory  of  the 

•  JB^onawdc  Nate$  an  Jmuhr  Free  Trade,  by  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  iL 

0  2 
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balanciog  of  economic  exchanges  in  the  present — '  for  life  from 
generation  to  generation,  life  prolonged  far  beyond  that  of  children's 
children,  life  like  that  of  the  everlasting  hills.'  ^ 

Now  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  modem  struggle  between  the 
principles  of  nationality  on  one  side  and  the  principles  of  unregulated 
competition  in  international  trade  which  we  call  free  trade  on  the 
other,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  Eomething  of  an  important 
principle  in  economics  known  as  the  law  of  increasing  returns.  The 
principle  of  increasing  returns,  put  simply,  is  little  more  than  the 
expression  in  economic  terms  of  the  increasing  advantage  of  organ- 
isation in  industry.  It  is  the  law  according  to  which,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  bigger  the  manufacture  or  industry,  the  more 
effectively  it  can  be  run,  the  more  it  lends  itself  to  organisation 
and  improvement,  and  the  cheaper  it  can  be  worked. 

When  the  minds  of  Cobden  and  those  who  thought  with  him 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  looked  out  on  the  world  and  thought 
they  saw  all  other  nations  following  the  lead  of  England  in  free 
trade  within  five  years,  they  recognised  perfectly  clearly  the  advan- 
tage they  expected.  The  rest  of  the  world  was  to  furnish  the 
agricultural  exchange  against  England's  manufactures,  and  in 
manufactures  England's  position  under  the  principle  of  increasing 
returns  appeared  to  them  to  be  firmly  entrenched.  As  Mill  put  it 
with  great  clearness,  using  it  as  an  argument  at  the  time  in  support 
of  Cobden's  idea  of  free  trade,  *  A  country  which  produces  for  a  larger 
market  than  its  own,  can  introduce  a  more  extended  division  of 
labour,  can  make  greater  use  of  machinery,  and  is  more  likely  to 
make  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  processes  of  production.'  ^ 

The  exponents  of  this  conception  saw  one  side  of  the  question 
clearly  enough.  The  difficulty  has  been  that  they  saw  that  side  only. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  do  what  the  economist  does  not  always  find  it 
easy  to  do  in  England.  Let  us  try  to  place  ourselves  for  a  moment 
in  the  position  of  the  others.  If  we  are  able  to  do  so,  I  think  we 
shall  see  in  operation  a  train  of  causes  in  the  world  now  rolling  tip 
the  whole  of  the  free-trade  position  developed  by  Cobden  as  effec- 
tively as  a  leaf  is  enfolded  in  the  closing  hand. 

When  the  other  nations  looked  round  and  saw  Great  Britain 
settling  down  to  the  position  which  Cobden  had  assumed  for  her,  the 
effects  which  followed  were  the  most  natural  in  the  world.  When 
it  is  once  recognised  that  the  ultimate  exchanges  of  the  world  are 
between  agriculture  and  manufactures,  we  are  not  far  from  being  able 
to, perceive  a  fundamental  fact  of  the  existing  situation  in  international 
production.  This  is  that  modem  competing  nations  have  really  little 
advantage  over  each  other  save  such  as  they  obtain  in  two  main 
respects.    First  of  all,  in  respect  of  such  natural  advantage  as  they 

•  Popular  Oavemmmt,  p.  61.  »  PrincipUi  qf  Political  ^eofumiy^  iii.  xvii. 
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ha?e  in  their  agricultural  poeition,  and  then  from  snoh  artificial 
advantage  as  they  can  obtain,  under  the  principle  of  increasiug 
leturoSy  through  the  more  effective  organisation  of  industrial  produo-- 
tioiu  It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  other  countries  should  in  time 
<li8cover  the  weakness  of  the  position  into  which  Cobden  had 
csiried  England.  The  questions  which  they  were  bound  to  put 
to  themselves  were,  in  fact,  the  merest  commonplaces  of  the  position. 
Have  we  not,  too,  they  asked  themselves  in  effect,  mineral  and  other 
reeonrces  only  waiting  to  be  developed  ?  Have  we  not  large  popula- 
tions capable  of  being  trained  in  industry  ?  Above  all,  have  we  not 
an  altogether  preponderating  advantage  in  the  agricultural  side  of 
the  exchange?  Whose  markets,  therefore,  are  those  upon  which 
Englbh  Free-traders  are  counting  to  enable  Great  Britain  to  build 
up  her  position — those  markets  which  are  to  enable  her  to  produce 
for  a  larger  demand  than  her  own,  to  introduce  more  extended 
diviaon  of  labour,  and  to  make  those  inventions  and  improvements 
in  organisation  upon  which  ascendency  in  industry  depends  ?  Are 
thej  not  our  markets  ?  Why  should  we  not,  therefore,  develop  our 
<>vn  position  ?  Why  should  we  not,  in  order  to  do  so,  make  some 
^Acrifice  in  the  present  for  the  sake  of  the  future  by  gradually  shut- 
^g  out  Great  Britain  from  our  markets,  and  on  so  large  a  base 
uio^  up  our  own  industries  by  exchanging  our  agricultural  products 
tgunai  our  own  manufactures  ? 

Slonly^but  with  increasing  decision,  the  answer  to  these  questions 
baa  come.    It  forms,  in  effect,  the  economic  history  of  the  world  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.     What  has  happened  is  that  other 
countries  have  taken  advantage  of  their  strong  position  on  one  side 
of  the  exchanges  of  the  world.     Slowly  the  tariff  walls  have  arisen 
along  the  frontiers  of  nearly  every  civilised  State.     Within  them, 
each  ooontry  has  endeavoured  to  create  its  own  manufactures,  and 
then  to  bring  the  products  into  exchange  against  its  products  of 
^coltnie,  and  so  to  displace  England  from  that  commanding  position 
W^  which  Mill  was  counting.     The  race  in  this  first  stage  has  been, 
•bove  all  things,  a  race  for  a  place  in  the  rivalry  of  the  future,  and  the 
^^gwic  principle  round  which  the  whole  reconstruction  has  proceeded 
1m»  been  the  principle  of  nationality,  by  which  it  has  been  possible 
^  the  present  to  be  in  some  measure  subordinated  to  the  future, 
^▼enby  the  deep,  dumb  instinct  of  reason  which  carries  nations  in 
^^  njatters  taf  beyond  the  teaching  of  economic  text-books,  some 
of  them  have  even  dimly  realised  the  bearing  of  List's  generalisation 
ttai  that  was   true  of  nations   would  eventually  be  true  of  the 
^wM,  and  that,  in  the  ultimate  rivalry  of  nations,  the  exchanges 
^hick  would  weight  the  process  would  be  those  between  the  manu- 
mitting power    of   the   temperate  regions  and  the  agricultural 
^^^^^w^  of  the  tropics.    The  partition  of  Africa  by  the  European 
^^*^«»i  the  parcelling   of  Asia  into  spheres  of  influence  by  the 
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Western  nations,  the  attempt  of  the  United  States  to  form  a  pan- 
American  nnion  embracing  both  the  temperate  and  tropical  regions  of 
the  two  American  continents,  have  all  been  moves  in  obedience  to 
this  driving  instinct.  The  gniding  principle  thronghont  has  been  the 
economic  reorganisation  of  the  world  round  the  principle  of  nationality^ 
There  has  been  no  important  exception  to  the  rale.  To  use  again 
Mr.  Balfour*s  illustration.  Excepting  Great  Britain,  every  fiscally 
independent  community  whose  civilisation  is  of  the  Western  type  has 
deliberately  followed  the  same  aim.  '  Young  countries  and  old 
countries,  rich  countries  and  poor  countries,  large  countries  and 
small  countries,  free  countries  and  absolutist  countries,  all  have 
been  moved  by  the  same  arguments  to  adopt  the  same  economic 
ideal.' 

Now  there  is  a  fact  which  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  during 
the  present  controversy.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  it  is 
as  a  manufacturing  nation  that  Great  Britain  has  attained  to  the 
prominent  place  which  she  has  hitherto  occupied  in  the  world.  It 
has  been  as  the  first  manufacturing  nation  that  she  has  grown 
rich  during  the  past  decades,  equipping  all  other  nations  in  the 
development  that  has  just  been  described,  selling  them  her 
machinery,  teaching  them  her  arts  and  processes,  and  generally 
financing  their  development  at  every  stage  of  their  resulting 
expansion.  It  has  been  as  a  manufacturing  nation  that  she  has 
in  this  way  acquired  the  large  capital  sums  now  invested  in  British 
shipping,  in  the  carrying  trade  of  other  countries,  and  in  all  kinds 
of  undertakings  abroad  by  the  earnings  of  which  we  are  enabled 
to  pay  the  enormous  balance  which  makes  up  the  present  excess 
of  imports  over  exports  in  this  country.  The  base,  in  short,  from 
which  Great  Britain  has  drawn  her  strength  in  the  past  has  been  her 
manufactures.  It  is  the  base  from  which  alone  she  can  hope  to  hold 
her  position  in  the  future. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
face  of  the  almost  universal  movement  which  has  just  been  described^ 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  statistics  and 
arguments  which  can  be  produced,  it  seems  difiScult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  her  position  as  a  manufacturing  nation  is  under 
existing  conditions  becoming  increasingly  insecure*  However  much 
we  may  stand  to  gain  for  a  time  in  the  international  rivalry  through 
the  vast  sums  of  capital  accumulated  in  the  past,  it  would  appear 
that  the  tendency  inherent  in  the  train  of  events  which  other  nations 
have  been  organising  cannot  be  averted.  If  Great  Britain  finally 
elects  to  stand  on  her  small  economic  base  in  these  islands  she  must 
be  steadily  driven  in  one  direction ;  she  will  be  compelled  to  fall 
back  more  and  more  on  her  own  exchanges.  As  the  first  stage 
of  the  free  scramble  which  we  have  called  free  trade  draws  to  a 
close,  we  may  foresee  the  result.     There  wiU  be  no  open  markets 
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in  the  world  save  such  as  eotry  nation  is  able  to  leeep  open  by 
the  prmciple  of  its  own  nationality.  And  in  the  international 
competition  outside  these  markets  the  preponderating  advantage 
will,  in  the  end,  lie  not  with  the  nation  standing  for  the  principle 
of  free  international  exchanges,  but  with  the  nations  with  the 
largest  eoonomic  base  nationally  organised  on  the  basis  of  internal 
free  trade. 

Before  turning  to  see  how  the  general  movement  of  the  world 
towards  free  trade  has  not  really  been  along  the  lines  of  an  un- 
regulated international  exchange,  it  may  be  desirable  to  observe 
first  bow  significant  are  the  facts  as  bearing  on  the  foregoing  argu- 
ment which  are  already  emerging  out  of  the  present  controversy. 
Arranged  in  periods  of  five  years  the  yearly  averages  of  the  manu- 
fiictured  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  last  twenty  years 
are  as  follows.  For  the  period  ending  1885,  206,000,000i. ;  for 
the  period  ending  1890,  207,000,0002.;  for  the  period  ending  1895, 
195,000,OOOi.;  for  the  period  ending  190 J,  209,000,0002.  The 
meaning  of  these  figures  would  undoubtedly  appear  to  be,  in  the 
first  place,  that  Great  Britain  as  a  manufacturing  nation  has  already 
ceased  to  grow  with  the  development  of  the  world,  and  that  even 
the  level  of  past  growth  is  maintained  with  some  difficulty. 

When,  however,  the  position  of  Crreat  Britain  is  viewed  in 
relation  to  that  of  other  countries,  the  extent  to  which  the  causes 
described  in  the  previous  pages  are  succeeding  in  undermining  her 
manufacturing  position  is  seen  frur  more  clearly.  The  following  is  a 
significant  table  compiled  from  figures  in  the  recent  Board  of  Trade 
Blue-book : — 


\ 


ExpoBis  OP  Mauxtfacttbed  Peoductb,  1881- 

1000 

Increase 

— 

For  5  yean 

1881-5 

For  5  rears 

1886-90 

For  5  years 
1881-5 

For  5  years 
1895-1900 

or  decrease 

percent. 

on  whole 

period 

1 

XmiUioiis 

£  millions 

£  millions 

£  millions 

United  Kingdom : 

1       Exports  of   manufactures 

to   principal    protective 

'i           foreign  countries    . 

414 

402 

373 

375 

-10 

j  Germany: 

1       Exports  of   manu&ctures 

'          to  all  countries 

470 

515 

502 

G34 

+  38 

'France: 

1          to  all  countries 

857 

3G4 

364 

411 

+  15 

Ignited  States: 

1      Exports  of  manufactures 

I         to  all  countries 

139 

144 

177 

1 

327 

+  135 

The  meaning  of  these  figures  appears  to  be  nmnistakable.    The 
fint  &d  nhioh  they  bring  out  is  that  the  policy  of  protectionist 
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countries  of  gradoally  excluding  Grreat  Britain  from  their  markets  is 
proving  quite  successful  in  its  aim.  Notwithstanding  the  increase 
in  the  population  of  the  protective  countries  of  the  world,  there  has 
been  a  fall  of  no  less  than  10  per  cent,  in  the  export  of  British  manu- 
factures to  those  countries  during  the  two  decades  ending  1900. 
Tliis  falling-off  appears  moreover  to  be  progressive  in  character,  and 
the  average  for  two  later  jears,  1901  and  1902,  is  lower  than  the 
jearly  average  of  any  quinquennial  period  till  we  go  back  before 
1866.  The  Eecond  fact  which  is  brought  out  is  even  more  signifi- 
cant. It  is  that  while  the  policy  which  we  have  called  free  trade  has 
apparently  entirely  failed  to  obtain  for  Great  Britain  during  the  past 
twenty  years  any  appreciable  share  of  the  increase  in  the  trade  of 
the  world,  protectionist  countries  have  nevertheless  obtained  a  full 
and  an  increasing  share  of  it.  Of  the  three  typical  countries  that 
have  been  taken,  Germany  obtains  an  increase  of  no  less  than  38 
per  cent ,  the  United  States  an  increase  of  135  per  cent.,  and  even 
France  with  her  stagnant  population  has  an  increase  of  15  per  cent, 
on  the  figures  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  more  these  figures  are 
studied,  the  less  will  it  appear  possible  to  put  aside  the  meaning 
which  they  seem  to  convey.  It  would  appear  therefore  that,  if  Great 
Britain  with  her  small  economic  base  elects  to  stand  on  the  principle 
of  free  exchange  with  a  world  of  growing  protection,  her  position  as 
a  manufacturing  nation  must  pass  from  her.  For  the  edge  of  Mill's 
principle  of  increasing  returns  (i.e.  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  large 
market  in  the  competition  of  industry)  must  in  time  be  turned 
against  herself.  In  other  words: — WWi  her  existing  policy  Great 
Britain  Tauat  vn  the  end  fail,  not  only  in  hostile  markets  but  in 
friendly  markets,  to  compete  succcssfvJUy  with  the  vndtistries  of  pro- 
tective  countries  organised  on  an  immensely  larger  national  basis. 
Passing  briefly  from  this  general  view  to  particular  cases,  the 
positions  which  have  been  brought  into  sight  in  the  present  contro- 
versy appear  no  less  significant.  One  of  the  industries  of  Great 
Britain  of  which  the  recent  history  has  been  much  discussed  has 
been  the  tin-plate  industry.  It  may  be  fairly  taken  as  an  example 
of  others,  as  the  position  is  often  said  by  its  defenders  to  favour  the 
free-trade  theory.  The  general  facts  are  not  disputed.  Ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  Great  Britain  did  a  large  export  trade  in  tin-plates 
for  the  United  States.  It  was  considered,  however,  in  the  latter 
country  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  tin-plates  used  in  the 
United  States  should  not  be  made  there,  although  none  bad 
previously  been  manufactured.  A  high  duty  was  accordingly  im- 
posed on  English  plates  and  a  native  industry  was  soon  brought  into 
existence.  In  1890  the  total  British  export  of  tin-plates  to  the 
United  States  was  valued  at  4,786,000Z.,  ))ut  in  1902,  as  a  result  of 
the  protective  duties  imposed,  the  British  export  of  tin-plates  to  the 
United  States  had  fallen  to  887,0002. 
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In  the  meantime  the  British  export  of  tinplates  to  all  comitries 
having  been  6,362»000{.  in  1890  fell  to  2,744,0002.  in  1898  and  was ' 
4,333,0OO{.  in  1902.  The  free-trade  argument  is  that  this  is  an 
instance  of  the  weakness  of  protection  as  against  free  trade.  For  by 
the  high  protective  duties  on  tinplates  the  United  States  are  said  to 
' !  have  injured  many  of  their  home  trades,  and,  in  particular,  to  have 

^  I  injored  themselves  in  competition    with  other  countries  by  the 

increased  cost  of  the  goods  packed  in  the  tin  cases  for  export.  The 
partial  recovery  of  British  manufacture  from  countries  competing 
vith  the  United  States  in  the  products  packed  in  tin  cases  is  pointed 
to  in  support  of  this.  When  the  fiBU^ts  are  examined^  however,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  will  not  fedrly  bear  the  construction  which  is 
pot  upon  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  &ct  remains  that  Great 
Britain  has  undoubtedly  lost  her  best  customer.  Her  export  trade 
in  tinplates  with  the  United  States  has  been  to  all  appearance 
permanently  extinguished.  In  the  second  place  it  has  to  be  noted 
that  the  principal  markets  in  which  Great  Britain  has  partially 
recouped  the  loss  have  been  only  those  in  which  the  chain  of  pro« 
taction  has  not  yet  been  completed.  The  tendency  of  other  countries 
most  be  in  due  time  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  United  States.  The 
increased  British  export  to  the  Central  and  South  American  States 
W  been  specially  mentioned  in  the  controversy.  But  these  are  just 
tti«  coontries  which  the  United  States  are  tending  to  bring  within 
the  ring  of  the  Pan-American  protective  union.  The  third  fact  which 
stands  out  is  that,  while  in  the  case  of  so  small  and  so  recently 
established  an  industry  it  is  yet  too  early  to  draw  any  conclusions 
from  fignresy  there  remains  no  natural  reason  why  under  protection 
the  United  States  will  not  in  the  end,  with  their  larger  base,  and  in 
firtne  of  the  principle  of  increasing  returns,  be  able  to  produce  tin- 
idates  not  only  as  cheap  as,  but  cheaper  than,  Great  Britain  with  her 
existing  policy.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  instances,  the  whole  of  the 
free-kade  case  may  be  freely  admitted.  But  the  inherent  tendency 
^  the  process  as  a  whole  remains  and  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  as 
if  a  crovd  of  observers  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  proving 
with  figures  and  diagrams  that  the  river  flows  north,  west  and  south. 
^  no  doubt  it  does.  But  when  one  looks  on  the  map  one  sees  that 
on  the  vhole  it  falls  by  gravity  due  east,  and  that  all  these  facts  and 
observations  cannot  alter  the  main  Sstct. 

Moch  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  many  phases  of  the  argument 
vhich  has  centred  round  the  practice  known  as  '  dumping ' ;  that 
u  to  say,  the  selling  of  the  manufactures  of  other  countries  in  British 
"^kets  at  prices  which  bear  no  true  relation  to  .the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  temporary  benefits  to 
«rtaiix  trades  of  products  sold  below  the  cost  of  production,  it  is 
^**™cnltto  see  how  in  any  reasonably  long  view  the  practice  can  be 
80od  for  British  industry  as  a  whole.    When  it  is  once  realised  that 
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it  is  principally  nnder  the  law  of  increasing  returns  and,  therefore, 
through  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  large  industry  well  orgamsed, 
that  modem  industrial  nations  will  have  an  ultimate  advantage  over 
each  other,  the  effectiveness  in  international  competition  of  the 
practice  of  dumping  products  in  an  open  and  unorganised  market 
will  be  seen  with  increasing  clearness.  The  practice,  if  existing 
conditions  are  allowed  to  continue,  may  be  expected  to  become  more 
scientific,  and  there  are  few  British  industries  which,  with  open 
markets  and  unorganised  production,  are  calculated  to  stand  a  course 
of  it  scientifically  directed  over  a  considerable  period.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  here  how  the  phenomena  of  the  free  scramble  in  home 
production  are  reproducing  themselves  in  international  production. 
Dumping  of  goods  below  the  cost  of  production  simply  represents  in 
the  international  competition  of  capital  what  the  'blackleg'  represents 
in  the  home  competition  of  labour.  It  represents,  that  is  to  say, 
production  which  has  not  conformed  to  the  standard  of  the  liviDg 
wage.  And  it  is  important  to  notice  how  just  the  same  arguments 
which  were  formerly  used  to  support  the  one  are  now  used  to 
support  the  other.  Another  feature  closely  associated  with  the 
practice  is  the  induced  tendency  to  the  migration  of  Britisli  capital 
and  industry  within  the  protected  frontiers  of  other  countries  and 
the  employndent  of  foreign  labour  under  lower  economic  conditionsi, 
tending  in  time  to  complete  the  vicious  circle  by  return  competition 
with  the  open  market  at  home. 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  all  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  present  trade  policy  of  Great  Britain  was  instituted 
is  often  overlooked  in  this  controversy — ^namely,  that  we  are  prevented 
from  any  longer  holding  to  a  belief  in  free  exchange  on  its  merits  as 
a  universal  principle.  In  the  days  when  the  early  Free-traders  con- 
templated England  remaining  permanently  the  workshop  of  the 
world,  it  was  not  absolutely  impossible  to  hold  that  the  standards 
which  were  being  established  in  England  by  the  efforts  of  labour  and 
by  legislative  enactment  might  be  upheld  in  a  world  of  exchanges 
in  which  England  was  expected  to  supply  the  industrial  side,  and  the 
xest  of  the  nations  the  agricultural  side.  But  we  can  no  longer  believe 
this.  With  the  development  of  industrialism  in  other  countries  one 
of  the  results  of  the  conversion  now  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  free 
exchange  would  be  to  immediately  bring  the  products  of  British 
labour  into  freer  and  more  direct  competition  with  the  products  of 
labour  employed  elsewhere  under  lower  standards.  The  free  scramble 
in  such  case,  as  in  all  other  oases,  must  be  regulated  by  the  principles 
which  govern  it.  It  must  fall,  that  is  to  say,  to  tlie  level  of  the 
lowest  competitors  who  can  maintain  themselves  in  it*  We  have 
now,  in  short,  the  curious  result  of  the  Gobden  Club  advocating  on 
universal  principles  a  system,  a  first  inddental  effect  of  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  which  would  be  to  ruin  us  as  a  manufacturing 
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people.  .  We  shonid  no  doubt,  in  virtae  of  the  earnings  abroad  of  ao- 
enmnlations  of  capital  in  the  past,  still  continue  to  have  a  considerable 
trade — a  tarade  in  which  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  would  be 
even  larger  in  proportion  than  it  is  now.  But  it  would  be  a  case  in 
which  the  fallacy  which  underlies  one  of  the  arguments  in  the  present 
oontroversy,  to  the  effect  that  such  an  excess  of  Imports  is  necessarily 
paid  for  by  the  exchanges  of  productive  British  labour,  would  be  easily 
seen.  For  it  would  be  then  an  excess  of  imports  derived  almost  ex- 
clodvely,  as  it  is  now  derived  in  part,  firom  the  earnings  of  British 
capital  employing  foreign  labour  abroad.  The  strength  of  our  position 
wonldy  in  short,  have  p^sed  from  us.  Our  position  as  a  manufacturing 
nation  would  have  gone. 

It  IB  thus  that  the  principles  of  the  free  scramble  may  be  seen, 
slowly  and  by  a  kind  of  law  of  gravitation,  falling  to  their  natural 
level  throughout  the  world.  When  we  turn  from  the  spectacle  to 
observe  that  larger  movement  in  history  which,  beneath  outward 
forms,  is  carrying  the  world  forward  by  an  entirely  different  path  to 
such  free  trade  as  is  at  present  possible,  the  contrast  is  an  impressive 
one. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  theory  of  movement  towards  free 
trade  assodated  in  England  with  the  name  of  Gobden  is  that  of  a 
movement  towards  international  unity  founded  on  nothing  more 
organic  than  that  which  is  the  least  organic  of  all  the  motives 
which  influence  human  nature^ — namely,  the  sense  of  commercial 
self-interest  unongst  peoples  who  have  nothing  else  in  common.  It 
has  contemplated,  therefore,  that  kind  of  superficial  unity  through 
the  exchanges  of  '  the  Grand  Commerce,'  which  necessarily  ignores 
all  the  frmdamental  differences  between  nations  and  stages  of  civili- 
sation ;  that  kind  of  pseudo-unity,  in  short,  in  which  the  merchant 
becomes  the  citizen  of  no  country  and  in  which  we  must  be  pre- 
pared, so  long  as  the  maximum  production  of  wealth  is  maintained 
by  free  exchange,  to  view  with  a  certain  indifference  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  any  people  or  nation  by  the  processes  of  trade.  And 
this,  according  to  some,  even  to  the  extent  of  seeing  our  civilisation, 
•8  Charles  Pearson  was  prepared  to  see  it,  elbowed  into  a  secondary 
place  by  the  economic  rivalry  conducted  on  more  purely  animal 
conditions  of  other  races. 

Is   this    really    to  any  extent  the  character  of   the  general 

movement  of  the  world  towards  free  trade  ?     It  seems  to  the  present 

writer  impossible  to  believe  it;  or  even  to  hold  that  any  of  the 

^Bainies  of  it  as  here  described  have  a  permanent  part  to  play  in  the 

fixture  of  civilisation. 

When  the  English  observer  in  the  United  States  resides  for  a 
^unein  the  midst  of  the  largest  experiment  in  free  trade  which  has 
7^\)eeii  tried  in  the  world,  he  becomes,  after  a  while,  conscious  of  a 

pecdiar  experience,  and  more  especially  so  if  he  has  been  brought 
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up  in  the  strictest  school  of  Cobden  free  trade  in  England.  On  all 
sides  of  him  he  sees  and  hears  in  that  country,  and  particularly  in 
the  Southern  and  Western  States,  evidence  showing  how  absolutely 
irreconcilable  on  any  theory  of  common  interests  in  the  present  are 
the  economic  rivalries  which  still  exist  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  American  Union.  They  are  rivalries  so  great  that  if  they  were 
not  all  subdued  and  subordinated  by  the  ever-present  sense  of  the 
meaning  of  a  larger  unity,  would  even  now  divide  the  United  States 
into  economic  regions  permanently  at  war  with  each  other.  What 
has  been  the  character  of  this  organic  cause  which  has  here 
subordinated  present  economic  interests  and  given  the  country  as  a 
whole  its  enormously  increased  potentiality  in  the  future  under 
internal  free  trade?  The  answer  is  that  it  has  been  the  organic 
principle  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  nationality.  But 
what  has  to  be  specially  noticed  is  that  it  is  not  any  superficial  feeling 
of  common  economic  interests  in  the  present  which  has  in  this  case 
risen  superior  to  nationality  and  given  a  nation  fireetrade.  Quite 
the  contrary.  It  has  been  the  organic  principle  of  nationcUiiy  which 
has  atibordvnated  competing  economic  i/nteresta  in  the  present  and 
made  possible  the  greater  fvJture  under  free  trade. 

As  soon  as  the  bearing  of  this  important  principle  is  clearly  seen 
we  may  readily  grasp  the  meaning  of  that  central  fact  of  economic 
development  which  the  historical  school,  particularly  in  Germany,  is 
now  bringing  clearly  into  view.    This  fact  is  that  the  secular  move- 
ment of  the  world  towards  free  trade  is  everywhere  essentially  a 
movement  in  which  the  economic  life  of  the  smaller  unit  is,  through 
the  operation  of  a  motive  superior  to  the  economic  motive,  being 
gradually  overlaid  in  ever-widening  circles  by  the  life  of  a  larger  area, 
within  which  internal  free  trade  is  then  built  up.     The  whole  internal 
history  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  not  only  in 
Germany  but  everywhere  else,  Fajs  Schmoller,*  is  summed  up  in 
this  movement.       In  it  we  see  at  the  beginning  the  exclusive 
economic  life  of  the  town,  through  the  operation  of  a  motive  more 
organic  than  the  economic  motive,  being  broken  down  and  overlaid 
by  that  of  the  territory  ;    the  independent  economic  life  of  the 
territory  being  then  in  turn  similarly  overlaid  by  that  of  the  State ; 
and  finally  the  independent  economic  life  of  the  State  being  slowly 
merged  in  that  of  a  federation  of  States  within  which  the  principle 
of  complete  internal  free  trade  has  been   won.    The  principle  of 
the  whole  process  is  seen  to  be  the  exact  opposite  of  that  which  we 
have  hitherto  called  free  trade.  Just  as  in  the  example  of  the  United 
States  it  is  not  any  superficial  theory  of  common  economic  interests 
in  the  present  which  is  seen  breaking  down  localism.     It  is  the 
organic  principle  which   Schmoller  calls  nationality  which   is  seen 
subordinating  antagonised  economic  interests  in  the  present  and 
*  The  Moroantile  System,    Ed.  by  W.  J.  Ashley. 
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making  possible  the  greatly  increased  effectiveness  in  the  fatore  of 
the  wider  area,  for  which  the  principle  of  internal  free  trade  has 
been  secored.  The  most  impressive  feature  of  the  whole  process  is 
the  expansion  which  is  to  be  observed  taking  place  pari  passu  in 
the  conception  of  nationality  itself  as  it  is  seen  rising  from  mere 
local  tribalism  at  first  to  a  sense  of  common  inheritance  in  a  great 
tradition  of  history ;  or,  as  we  shall  undoubtedly  see  it  in  the  larger 
federations  of  the  future,  rising  to  a  sense  of  comm<m  loyalty  to  the 
standards  of  living  and  of  civilisation  which  have  been  won  and 
established  in  the  world  by  so  much  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  see  how  great  is  the  conception  of  colonial 
preference ;  how  naturally  it  has  come  to  us  in  the  fulness  of  time 
and  from  the  Colonies  themselves  in  the  history  of  our  expansion  aa 
an  imperial  people ;  and  how  orderly  it  falls  into  place  as  part  of  the 
secular  movement  of  the  world  which  is  carrying  us  upwards  in 
civilisation,  and  away  from  the  principles  of  the  free  scramble.     On 
another  occasion  it  may  be  possible  to  deal  with  it  in  its  further 
relations.    But  the  first  thing  necessary  is  to  endeavour  to  see  the 
movement  scientifioally  as  a  whole,  and  to  see  it  in  its  due  place  as 
part  of  the  natural  order  of  progress  in  the  world.    The  more  seriously 
this  endeavour  is  made,  the  more  we  are  likely  to  realise  that  it  is  only 
another  and  larger  phase  of  that  more  organic  conception  of  social 
progress  and  social  responsibility  before  which  the  theory  of  the  free 
scramble  has  already  begun  to  wither  at  home.     And  the  more  also 
an  immovable  conviction  as  to  the  eventual  realisation  of  the  ideal 
will  tend  to  grow  in  the  mind.    There  need  be  no  tendency  to 
ignore  or  to  evade  any  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way.    The  argu- 
ments from  the  fact  that  we  are  not  as  yet  in  sight  of  free  trade 
within  the  Empire,  from  the  difficulties  of  home  taxation,  from  the 
possibilities  of  threats  and  retaliations  from  other  countries,  will 
have  to  be  encountered  and  dealt  with.    They  will,  I  think,  be 
found  to  represent  bogeys  which  we  shall  see,  all  in  due  course,, 
undergoing  peaceful  disrobement.      Successfully  to  challenge  the 
t^idencies  now  involved  in  the  economic  process  we  must  have  a 
base  wide  enough  to  enable  us  to  become  masters  of  the  situation. 
There  is  only  one  such  base  possible.    No  other  country,  not  even 
the  United  States,  has  before  it  the  possibilities  which  are  involved 
in  the  economic  consolidation  of  the  British  Empire.    It  is  the  first 
step  towards  the  organisation,   under  the   inSuence  of  a  motive 
higher  than  the  economic  motive,  of  the  largest  economic  base  ia 
the  world. 

Benjamiht  Kidd. 
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THE  'YELLOW  PERIL'  BOGEY 


When  the  Grerman  Emperor  in-  the  summer  of  1900  descanted  on 
the  Yellow  Peril,  and  posed  for  half  an  hour  as  the  European  Michael, 
he  set  an  example  which  has  proved  infectious  amopg  observers  of 
the  situation  in  the  Far  East  whose  imagination  is  more  easily 
excited  by  the  spectres  of  their  own  creation  than  controlled  by  the 
sound  knowledge  and  calm  judgment  that  alone  make  any  opinion 
of  value.  The  Yellow  Peril  is  again  being  raised  by  Russian, 
French,  and  even  Crerman  writers  and  politicians,  whose  names  are 
well  known,  in  order  to  excite  Continental  opinion,  first  against  Japan, 
and  secondly,  and  perhaps  more  definitely,  against  England,  the  ally 
of  that  Great  Power  of  the  Orient.  There  is  no  more  popular  theme 
in  the  Continental  press  and  periodicals  to-day  than  the  alleged 
approaching  combination  of  the  yellow  races,  welded  and  led  on  by 
Japan,  the  magician  of  the  Far  East,  for  the  purpose  of  defying, 
humiliating,  and  in  the  end  menacing  Europe. 

The  prospect  placed  before  the  uninstructed  reading  public  is  a 
revival  of  the  Hun  and  Mongol  terrors,  and  the  names  of  Attila  and 
Genghis  are  set  out  in  the  largest  type  to  create  a  feeling  of  appre- 
hension. The  reader  is  assured  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  it 
is  the  doing  of  that  enterprising  nation  of  Japan.  Nay,  there  is  a 
still  greater  culprit,  it  is  England,  who  stands  behind  her,  and  un- 
fortunately a  very  large  number  of  foreigners  believe  it,  and  add 
this  one  to  the  long  list  they  have  compiled  of  our  enormities  as  a 
nation.^ 

Before  examining  the  Yellow  Peril  in  a  matter-of-fact  manner  it 
will  be  asjwell  to  give  one  or  two  specimens  of  what  is  being  written, 
about  it  on  the  Continent.  M.  de  Lanessan,  an  ex-French 
Colonial  Minister  who  has  studied  colonial  questions  with  some 
assiduity,  has  published  a  long  article  aiming  at  showing  what  China 
may  become  under  Japanese  teaching  and  leading.  He  is  awaxe 
that  some  of  the  Chinese  authorities  have  made  use  of  Japanese 
instructors,  not  merely  for  military  but  also  for  pacific  pursuits,  and 

*  A  typical  instance  of  these  opinions  may  be  found  in  the  description  of  England 
given  by  a  Belgian  Senator,  M.  Ficard :— *  Ce  penple  est  womi  enthonsiaste  et  hri^and 
comme  nation,  qull  est  honndte  et  loyal  comme  indiyidn.* 
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he  assumes  that  results  have  beea  attained  many  years  before  they 
are  possible.  For  instance,  he  asserts  that  '  the  Viceroy  of  Yonnan 
has  now  under  his  orders  an  army  of  50,000  men  well  trained  by 
Japanese  oflScers,  and  provided  with  modem  weapons.'  This  state- 
ment is  not  based  upon  £su;t,  and  is  a  typical  exaggeration  among 
the  coUection  of  details  put  forward  to  make  out  a  plausible-looking 
case.  Yunnan  is  one  of  the  poorest  provinces  of  China.  If  the  ten 
Japanese  officers  who  went  there  in  1902  have  succeeded  in  drilling 
a  thousand  men,  they  are  as  many  as  the  Viceroy  would  care  to  pay 
for.  In  order  to  create  a  sense  of  peril,  it  is  necessary  to  exaggerate, 
and  M.  de  Lanessan  gravely  assures  his  readers  that  the  education 
which  the  Chinese  are  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese 
'  contains  nothing  favourable  to  the  Western  nations.' 

In  another  part  of  his  paper  he  extols  the  '  military  qualities '  of 
the  Chinese,  whose  sole  defect  from  this  point  of  view  is  that  they 
have  '  no  taste  for  the  soldier's  profession  *  and  '  no  sense  of  military 
honour.'  But  these  defects  are  removable,  and  wherever  they  are 
given  a  chance  Japanese  instructors  are  already  removing  them. 
General  Frey,  a  French  officer  who  served  in  China,  has  just 
published  a  book  on  '  The  Chinese  Army,  as  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  as  it 
will  be,'  in  which  he  supports  M.  de  Lanessan's  conclusions,  and  enlarges 
upon  the  formidable  proportions  that  the  future  Chinese  army-— the 
force  of  a  nation  of  500  millions — will  attain.  It  is  possible  to  agree 
on  this  point  to  a  great  extent  with  the  author,  and  to  hold  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  military  qualities  of  the  Chinese  race  without 
foreseeing  or  apprehending  the  disturbance  of  the  present  political 
system  or  the  danger  to  Europe  that  has  been  conjured  up  as  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  revival  and  progress  of  the  Far  Eastern 
States  in  a  fit  of  nightmare. 

But  if  French  writers  are  somewhat  alarmist,  it  is  in  Russia  that 
the  g^ieral  imagination  is  running  riot  on  the  subject  of  the  Yellow 
Peril,  arising  from  the  anticipated  and  dreaded  accaparemewt  of 
China  by  Japan.  The  Russian  papers  are  full  of  the  subject,  and  as 
they  only  deal  thus  persistently  at  any  rate  with  matters  approved  of 
by  the  official  authorities,  it  may  be  concluded  that  design  and 
calculation  are  at  the  root  of  the  demonstration  rather  than  mere 
imagination.  The  expression  of  these  opinions  is  not  confined  to 
the  journalists  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  A  Russian  officer, 
Commandant  Eletz,  who  served  in  China,  has  lately  been  lecturing 
on  the  subject  in  Brussels  and  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  gallant 
officer^s  remarks  were  a  little  surprising— as,  for  instance,  his  assertion 
that  'the  arrogant  and  dictatorial  attitude  of  some  ambassadors, 
especially  the  English,'  was  responsible  for  the  present  situation, 
which  he  described  as  '  worse  than  before  the  Boxers.'  He  evidently 
forgot  tiie  presence  in  Pekin  of  M.  Lessar,  who  outdistances  all 
competitors  in  arrogance  and  imperiousness,  and  indeed  admits  of 
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no  rivalry  in  those  respects.  Commandant  Eletz  does  not  confine 
himself  to  one  extraordinary  statement.  We,  who  think  that 
English  action  in  the  Far  East  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
extremely  sapine,  are  assured  that  the  attitude  of  the  English 
ambassador  is  especially  arrogant,  bnt  in  the  next  passage  a  still 
more  serious  charge  is  laid  to  our  account.  Our  '  territorial  acquisi- 
tions by  force'  (brutalee)  have  been,  it  appears,  the  real  incentive 
to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  to  combine  and  create  a  formidable 
Yellow  confederacy.  Yet  it  is  Russia,  and  not  England,  who  has 
absorbed  Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  and  come  down  to  the  Yellow 
Sea.  A  little  inaccuracy  of  this  sort  is  not  surprising  on  the  part  of 
persons  who  see  in  the  employment  of  Chinese  labourers  in  South 
African  gold  mines  a  contributory  to  the  Yellow  Peril. 

An  officer  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Cruard  entrusted  with  a  semi- 
official mission  as  a  propagandist  does  not  allow  himself  to  talk 
nonsense  such  as  this  without  a  strong  motive.  What  is  it  ?  Russia 
is  brought  face  to  &oe  with  Japan.  She  tried  a  game  of  blu£f  and 
browbeating,  and  Japan  did  not  flinch.  Russia  recognises  the 
seriousness  of  the  position,  and  is  alive  to  its  hidden  dangers.  But 
against  a  small  Power  such  as  Japan  is  still  considered  to  be,  against 
an  Asiatic  Power  which  she  always  must  be — and  Asiatic  on  the 
Continent  means  inferior — she  cannot  call  out  to  her  too  &ithfu1 
ally,  France^  for  aid.  No  matter  what  the  reverses  of  war,  neither 
pride  nor  self-interest  will  allow  of  such  an  appeal — pride,  because 
Russia  is,  after  all,  a  great  empire  on  the  map ;  self-interest  because, 
if  Russia  cannot  vanquish  Japan,  the  question  must  be  asked  in 
Paris  what  possible  use  can  Russia  be  against  Germany  ?  All  these 
contingencies  have  been  passed  in  review  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
necessity  has  been  realised  of  creating  the  impression  of  a  common 
danger.  Hence  the  Yellow  Peril  has  been  evoked.  Russia  does  not 
want  aid  against  Japan,  but  against  *  a  peril  which  is  common  to  all 
Europeans  and  their  immense  interests  in  China.'  The  situation  is 
painted  as  worse  than  it  was  before  the  Boxer  rising,  and  the  pre- 
diction is  made  as  a  crushingly  conclusive  argument  that  *  Chinese 
soldiers  will  become  first-class,  and  that  Japan  will  make  out  of 
them  the  most  formidable  army  in  the  world.' 

The  object  of  these  stetements  is  clear.  It  is  to  rally  France 
and  Grermany  to  the  side  of  Russia,  to  revive  in  1904  the  triple 
alliance  of  1895  which  humiliated  Japan  in  the  hour  of  victory,  and 
to  avert,  for  the  benefit  of  Russia,  the  unpleasant  admission  that  she- 
has  gone  too  far  and  must  draw  back  under  the  pressure  of  diplomacy 
or  by  the  force  of  arms.  These  are  the  definite  aims  and  objects 
which  have  made  Russians  set  their  wits  together  to  conjure  up  the 
Yellow  Peril,  and  some  of  their  sympathetic  friends  in  Paris  are 
backing  them  up.  In  Berlin,  too,  the  idea  has  been  well  received* 
If  there  is  hesitation  there,  it  arises  from  the  doubt  as  to  what  the 
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three  allies  of  1895  could  accomplish  against  the  other  three  allies 
of  1904,  for  everyone  ought  to  know  that,  though  there  may  at  this 
moment  be  no  written  bond,  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States 
With  England  and  Japan  in  face  of  such  a  menace  would  not  be 
delayed  one  hour  after  the  other  side  had  revealed  their  intentions. 

As  our  Continental  friends  are  for  their  own  reasons  devoting  so 
much  attention  to  the  so-called  Yellow  Peril,  it  is  not  wholly  waste 
of  time  to  give  it  careful  consideration  from  our  point  of  view,  and 
to  reduce  the  problem  to  its  correct  proportions.  Assuredly  if  there 
were  a  real  Yellow  Peri),  we  could  not  escape  feeling  its  consequences 
just  as  much  as  any  of  the  others.  It  would  mean  the  disappearance 
of  our  trade  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  the  probable  loss  of 
Burma,  a  constant  menace  to  India,  and  the  closing  of  Central  Asia 
mofte  efiectually  than  is  done  by  the  Russian  tariff.  The  magnitude 
and  tempting  character  of  the  prize  that  our  possessions  in  Southern 
Asia  would  offer  might  even  prove  the  safeguard  of  Europe,  by 
diverting  the  overflow  of  those  millions  of  armed  warriors  before  it 
reached  the  Volga.  It  is  with  no  intention  of  diminishing  the 
possible  consequences  of  the  peril,  whenever  it  may  have  attained 
corporate  reality,  that  I  proceed  to  expose  the  non-existence  for  us 
of  the  Peril  itself  within  any  considerable  period  of  time.  We  have 
to  deal  with  the  questions  and  facts  of  the  day  and  our  most  care- 
fully arranged  political  combinations  must  be  based  on  them,  and 
can  at  the  longest  only  have  force  and  value  for  twenty  years. 
There  are  some  questions  that  must  be  left  for  posterity.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  why  the  Bussians  are  conjuring  up  the  Yellow  Peril,  but 
the  veiy  reasons  which  are  actuating  them  in  creating  this  racial 
Frankenstein  should  make  us  see  in  it  a  Yellow  Protection. 

The  great  and  central  fact  upon  which  all  these  suppositions 
are  based  is  the  Chinese  nation,  400  millions  or  more  of  active, 
vigorous,  unchanging  and  self-perpetuating  individuals,  upon  whom 
time,  contact  with  European  civilisation,  and  the  ravages  of  famine, 
pestil^ooe,  and  war  seem  to  have  produced  none  of  the  accustomed 
and  anticipated  impressions  and  modifications.  There  we  are  con- 
Aonted  with  an  ocean  of  humanity,  impassive,  unimpressionable,  for 
which  we  have  no  plummet,  that  is  tranquil  to-day,  but  that  may  at 
any  time  become  agitated  by  8ome  national  upheaval  as  sudden  and 
terrible  as  the  typhoons  that  sweep  its  seas.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  imagination  should  run  beyond  the  limits  imposed  by 
custom  and  common  sense  at  the  contemplation  of  a  society  and  a 
nation  which  in  all  essentials  are  what  they  were  at  least  2,500  years 
ago.  Bat  up  to  a  recent  period  there  had  been  no  sense  of  grave 
peril  as  the  result  of  this  contemplation.  The  Chinese  were  dis- 
tinctly free  from  the  military  spirit,  and  what  was  still  more 
assuring,  they  had  effected  no  real  progress  in  the  military  art.  The 
jpurchase  of  mddem  arms  and  artillery  had  not  made  them  any  more 
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formidable  as  oppcmente  than  they  were  in  the  gingal  and  bow  and 
arrow  period.  The  study  of  the  Chinese  question  suggested  then  a 
mystery  rather  than  a  danger. 

But  the  progress  accomplished  by  the  sister  nation  of  Japan 
raised  apprehensions  and  changed  the  peispective.    Here  was  one  of 
the  Yellow  races  emancipating  itself  from  a  past  scarcely  less  hoary 
than  that  of  China,  and  placing  itself  without  an  apparent  effort  oi> 
a  level  with  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world,  and  especially,  and 
above  all  things,  in  military  science  and  equipment.     The  overthrow 
of  China  in  1894-5  as  a  feat  of  arms  did  not  count  for  much,  but 
the  scientific  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished  created  a  deep 
impression,  and  that  impression  was  further  deepened  by  the  incidents 
of  the  international   campaign  in   China  in    1900-1.    There  the- 
Japanese  were  associated  with  the  picked  troops  of  all  the  Powers, 
and  there  is  no  disputing  the  &ot  that  they  displayed  the  greatest 
courage  and  dash  of  them  all.     If  they  had  a  competitor  for  the 
first  place,  it  was  the  Anglo-Chinese  regiment  led  by  English  officerF^ 
This  demonstration  of  what  Yellow  troops  could  do  on  the  field  of 
battle  was  enhanced  by  the  poor  show  of  the  Russian  troops.     If  a 
secret  ballot  had  been  possible  of  the  opinions  of  the  foreign  com- 
manders as  to  the  merit  of  the  different  contingents,  there  is  scarcely 
a  doubt  that  the  Japanese  would  have  been  placed  first  and  the 
Russians  last.     Of  course  the  Japanese  were  more  on  their  mettle 
than  the  English  or  the  French.     They  wished  to  show  what  they 
were  made  of  before  Europeans,  and  their  temerity  sometimes  cost 
them  more  than  was  necessary,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  furnished 
some  ground  for  the  boast  of  a  Japanese  officer  that  when  they  had 
to  deal  with  the  Russians  '  they  would  walk  through  them.' 

If  the  question  of  Japan's  future  had  remained  detached  fron> 
that  of  China,  it  would  stUl  have  presented  a  serious  aspect  for  the 
Power  which  had  practically  absorbed  Mongolia  and  Manchuria^, 
which  aspired  to  control  the  affairs  of  Corea  as  well,  and  which 
regarded  the  Chinese  ruler  as  a  mere  puppet.     From  its  geographical' 
position  Japan  commands  the  route  of  sea  communication  between 
Russia's  old  possessions  at  Yladivostock  and  her  new  occupations 
round  Port  Arthur.     By  its  industrial  and  commercial  necessities- 
Japan  requires  an  outlet  in  Corea,  and  Russia  is  well  aware  i^at  she 
will  never  acquiesce  in  her  being  ousted  from  that  peninsula,  whilst 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Japan's  occupatiocr  of  Corea  in  a  military 
sense  would  rend^  Russia's  position  in  Manchuria  so  precarious  as- 
to  deprive  it  of  any  real  value.    Finally  neither  her  pride  nor  her 
political  aspirations  would  allow  Japan  to  look  on  idly  while  Russia- 
acquired  the  control  of  the  centaml  Chinese  Gt>verttment  at  Peking^ 
and  converted  the  Manchu  Emperor  into  a  vasml  prince.     Her- 
feelings  on  that  subject  might  be  compared  to  ours  if  Germany 
attempted  to  place  a  Hohenzollem  on  either  of  the  thrones  of  tbe- 
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N^herlands.  For  all  these  reasons  Japan  represents  a  {brmidable 
obstacle,  and  one  that  must  bec<Hne  more  formidable  with  the  lapse 
of  time,  nnlees  Japanese  inflnenoe  can  be  excluded  from  the  Asiatic 
mainland  until  Bossian  prej)onderance  has  been  firmlj  established 
there.  But  Bussia  has  already  failed  to  accomplish  this  object. 
Japan^e  influence  has  asserted  itself  not  merely  in  Corea,  but  also  in 
Kanchuria,  and,  more  remarkable  still,  it  has  acquired  an  ascendency 
over  the  councils  of  China. 

The  gravity  of  the  expansion  of  Japan  for  Bussia  is  not  to  be 

denied.     Before  she  has  consolidated  her  position,  while  indeed  it 

reveals  to  the  eye  of  the  casual  observer  the  most  glaring  weaknesses 

of  all  kinds,  Bussia  is  exposed  to  the  morally  certain  and  probably 

imminent  first  trial  of  strength  with  Japan,  on  the  result  of  which 

her  future  position  in  the  Far  East  must  depend.     The  ordeal  is 

rendered  the  more  severe  by  the  fact  that  all  her  diplomacy  and  all 

her  expenditure,  which  has  been  enormous,  have  not  availed  to 

make  the  Chinefe  Government  subservient  to  her.    Instead  of  being 

able  to  pose  and  act  as  the  protector  of  the  Chinese  Government, 

which  was  the  original  aspiraticm  of  the  Bussian  Government,  it  has 

to  recognise  that  the  co-operation  of  the  Chinese  trained  forces  under 

the  able  Viceroy  Tuan-Shih-kai  with  the  Japanese  is  assured.     For 

the  moment,  then,  the  interests  of  China  are  merged  in  those  of 

Japan,  and  Bussia,  who  had  hoped  to  set  one  country  against  the 

other,  finds  herself  confronted  by  the  two. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  seen  and  admitted  that 
Bussia  has  displayed  very  considerable  ingenuity  in  bringing  up  the 
Yelbw  Peril  as  such  a  menace  to  '  all  Europeans '  that  they  ought 
to  band  themselves  together  <mce  more  in  China  for  the  purpose  of 
eontribating  to  the  success  of  Bnssia's  own  little  game,  or,  as  the 
hope  can  scarcely  be  indulged  Uiat  England  will  turn  upon  her  ally, 
that  the  triple  aJliance  which  revised  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki  to 
the  ddriment  of  the  victor,  should  be  resuscitated  in  order  to  arrest 
the  piDgress  of  Japan  and  prevent  the  interference  of  England. 
Whether  Bussia  succeeds  or  not  in  her  plan,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  coold  not  have  conceived  a  more  ingenious  device  for  obtaining 
support  in  the  coming  struggle  without  having  to  make  the  admission 
that  die  stands  in  need  of  assistance  against  an  Asiatic  and  therefore 
^W^^^tly  weaker  antagonist.  But  even  if  she  were  to  succeed  in 
her  plan  to  the  fulleet  ead^ent,  it  is  inconceivable  that  England  would 
vtand  aside  and  thus  consent  to  lose  a  most  favourable  opportunity 
ion  establishing  her  naval  superiority  and  security  on  an  unchallenge- 
able bads. 

If  it  is  dear  that  Bussia  has  discovered  and  obtruded  the  Yellow 
Peril  only  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  her  own  designs,  and  if 
ioaiie  Frenchmen  out  of  complaisance  to  their  country's  ally  have 
P*i>dered  to  the  same  idea,  those  who  can  regard  the  alleged  danger 
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with  calm  and  unprejadiced  minds,  as  the  peoples  of  Great  Britam 
and  the  United  States  are  able  to  do,  most  pronomice  it  for  the 
present  generation  at  least  the  creation  of  either  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion or  a  snbtle  policy,  and  in  either  case  a  matter  not  calling  for 
their  opposition  or  interference. 

Let  ns  leave  aside  the  Platonic  theorising  of  M.  de  Lanessan  and 
the  interested  diatribes  of  the  Bossian  oflScer,  and  let  ns  examine 
coolly  and  dispafsionately  the  real  significance  and  the  more  remote 
possibilities  of  the  alertness  of  Japan  and  the  conjectured  awakening 
of  China.  The  Japanese  can  have  no  objection  to  our  taking  careful 
stock  of  the  situation  and  to  our  expressing  oar  candid  opinions. 
So  long  as  we  fulfil  our  formal  engagements  with  them,  they  will  not 
mind  our  indulging  in  some  speculations  as  to  the  future  of  certain 
questions  in  which  they,  not  less  nor  more  than  ourselves,  are 
deeply  interested. 

We  may  have  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  energy  and 
thoroughness  with  which  the  Japanese  have  gained  their  place  in 
the  family  of  nations  and  maintained  it  by  courage  and  constancy 
in  the  face  of  danger,  and  at  the  same  time  we  may  have  reasonable 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  Chinese,  even  under  Japanese  leading,  are 
going  to  imitate  the  wisdom  and  to  display  the  self-restraint  that 
they  have  exhibited.  The  Japanese  are  not  likely  to  lose  their 
heads  or  to  be  carried  away  by  even  the  most  signal  success  in  any 
struggle  with  Bussia.  They  will  feel  quite  convinced  that  such  a 
contest  cannot  find  its  definite  settlement  in  a  single  campaign  or 
even  in  one  war.  They  will  also  feel  that  the  very  magnitude  of 
their  success  calls  for  a  special  display  of  moderation  and  dignity,  so 
that  they  may  be  held  to  wear  their  laurels  worthily.  The  Japanese 
have  a  very  remarkable  appreciation  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and 
above  all  they  really  desire  to  figure  well  in  the  estimation  of  the 
British  and  American  publics.  They  are  self-respecting,  and  they 
wish  to  be  respected  on  and  for  their  own  merits.  But  after  all  they 
only  represent  half— the  better  half  indeed  in  every  way — of  the 
Yellow  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  araurance  at  all 
about  the  proceedings  of  the  Chinese.  Success  in  their  eyes  does 
not  signify  the  obligation  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  it,  but 
merely  that  it  provides  an  avenue  for  escaping  from  their  responsi- 
bilities, and  a  means  of  gratifying  their  own  latent  passions*  The 
defeat  of  the  Bussians  might  well  be  followed  by  a  resuscitation  of 
the  Boxer  movement,  and  by  an  attempt  to  exclude,  or  at  least 
curtail,  the  rights  of  all  Europeans  in  common.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Chinese  Government,  so  long  as  it  is  subject  to  the  dominant 
influence  of  the  Empress-Dowager,  is  worthless  and  rotten.  The 
possession  of  even  a  passably  efiicient  army  is  no  proof  or  guarantee 
that  the  Government  is  animated  by  a  right  spirit,  or  that  it  means 
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to  tnrn  the  fruits  of  victory  to  reasonable  account  and  not  to  abuse 
them.  The  Russian  presentment  of  the  Tellow  Peril  makes  the 
most  of  these  possibilities,  which  are  not  hidden  from  any  observer, 
but  what  is  entirely  overlooked  in  it  is  the  fieu^t  that  Japan,  not  less 
than  England  and  the  United  States,  is  altogether  opposed  to  the 
Boxer  programme,  and  would  send  her  troops  just  as  freely  as  we 
should  to  cure  Chinese  Chauvinism  and  to  uphold  the  right  of 
treaties.  Japan,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  pledged  herself  to  the 
policy  of  '  the  open  door,'  while  Eussia  is  bent  on  closing  harbours 
and  treaty  ports  and  preventing  all  access  to  the  region  that  she 
seeks  to  monopolise.  These  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  are  not 
to  be  set  on  one  side  because  some  designing  persons  cry  out  that 
Europe  may  find  itself  again  exposed  to  the  peril  of  a  Tartar 
invasion. 

In  resolving  the  problem  of  the  Far  East  we  must  proceed  step 
by  step,  and  deal  with  each  successive  phase  as  it  arises.  The 
Yellow  Peril  is  not  practical  politics  to-day,  it  will  be  the  affair  of 
some  future  century.  But  what  is  most  pressing  is  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  patience  of  the  Powers  interested  will  endure  in  £&ce  of 
Russia's  manifest  intention  to  appropriate  as  much  as  she  can  of 
Northern  China.  The  acts  of  provocation  are  committed  by  Russia. 
It  is  she  who  by  her  aggressiveness  is  making  herself  the  enemy  of 
every  one  else,  and  the  success  with  which  the  easy  tolerance  of 
England  has  allowed  her  measures  to  be  crowned  really  constitutes 
the  only  visible  Peril  in  the  Far  East.  Yet  her  diplomacy  has  been 
so  astute,  and  her  representations  have  been  so  specious,  that  serious 
consideration  has  been  paid  to  her  suggestion  that  she  is  quite 
innocent  and  inoffensive,  while  the  Japanese  are  calculating  villains 
in  the  first  place,  and  are  destined  in  combination  with  the  Chinese 
to  become  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  human  race  later  on. 
It  is  surprising  that  any  credence  has  been  given  to  such  a  mis- 
representation of  the  truth,  but  the  transparency  is  too  clear  to  admit 
of  protracted  deception. 

Even  if  there  were  a  great  deal  more  fact  upon  which  the 
Yellow  Peril  theory  might  be  based  than  there  is,  that  would 
$till  furnish  no  reason  for  allowing  the  Russians  to  accomplish 
their  own  object,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  accaparement  of 
China  by  Russia.  And  if  Russia  were  to  be  permitted  to  carry  out 
her  policy,  what  would  be  the  position  then  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  ?  It  would  be  confronted  by  a  Yellow  Peril  far  more  formid- 
able than  it  could  ever  become  under  the  care  and  direction  of 
Japan.  This  position  of  the  question  only  needs  the  slightest 
consMleration  for  it  to  be  realised  that  the  grave  peril  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  does  not  come  from  the  side  of  Japan,  even  a  victorious 
Japan,  but  firom  that  of  Russia  herself.  The  affinity  between 
the  Russians  and  Chinese  is  quite  as   marked  as  that  between 
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the  latter  and  the  Japanese.  When  Li  Hung  Chang  was  show 
Moscow  the  portraits  of  the  old  Czars  he  exclaimed,  *  Bat  these 
my  ancestors/  They  are  given  to  political  specnlation  in  long  ( 
cipation  of  the  event  on  the  Spree ;  a  theme  for  their  considers 
may  be  suggested  in  the  appearance  of  Rosso-Chinese  hosts  oi 
Vistula  in  the  year  1925. 

If  it  is  fair  play  for  Russia  to  dazzle  Europe  with  the  pha: 
magoria  of  a  Yellow  Peril  under  the  auspices  of  Japan,  we  ar 
more  justified  in  directing  serious  attention  to  the  well-calcu 
and  hitherto  successful  measures  of  Russia  to  secure  for  hersel 
control  of  China.  She  has  already  lopped  off  the  trans-i 
possessions  of  China  in  the  north,  and  nothing  bat  defeat  ii 
will  make  her  resign  them.  In  four  or  five  years'  time,  assi 
that  peace  is  preserved  or  that  she  experiences  no  reverse,  sh 
be  ready  to  make  her  second  spring  forward,  and  this  will 
Peking  itself.  The  possesoion  of  Peking  means  the  commeno 
of  the  conquest  of  China,  the  termination  of  the  '  open  door'  ] 
and  the  reversion  to  the  policy  of  partition  with  aU  the  adva 
on  the  sid^  of  Russia  and  all  the  obstacles  against  ourselves,  At 
and  Japan. 

An  entirely  fresh  vista  is  th«i  opened  up.  Russia, 
secured  all  the  outljing  possessions  of  China^  opens  the  nev 
of  the  China  question  with  a  bold  declaration  that  the  tii 
come  for  breaking  up  China.  The  proposal  is  fiaivoured  and  su] 
by  France  and  Germany,  both  of  which  States  are  even  now  p 
willing  to  enlarge  their  areas  of  authority  or  spheres  of  i 
in  China.  France  claims  the  province  of  Kwangtung,  in  ^ 
the  great  city  of  Canton,  and  by  that  period  a  railway  large 
with  French  money  and  under  French  and  Belgian  engine 
be  far  advanced  towards  completion,  forming  a  trunk  line 
the  west  of  China  from  Russian  territory  to  French.  Tl 
serious  outlook  for  us,  and  no  entente  cordiale  can  diminish  i 
for  British  enterprise  and  interests.  Nor  is  the  outlook  moi 
ing  if  we  turn  to  Germany.  The  province  of  Shantung  is 
her  preserve.  No  Englishman  can  take  up  his  residence  in  1 
of  it  covered  by  the  yellow  and  black  flag.  Does  anyone  tl 
Germany  is  satisfied  with  that  province  as  her  share? 
there  are  projects  of  encroachment  into  Nganhwei  and  Horn 
a  far  more  serious  blow  is  intended.  The  Germans  have  t 
on  the  Yangtsze  Valley,  which  theoretically  is  the  Britial 
and  the  British  Gt>vemment,  contented  with  theories,  1 
nothing  whatever  to  establish  its  claim  on  the  sound  ft 
which  Germany  did  in  Shantung  by  the  occupation  of  Kis 
It  has  been  admitted  by  the  Foreign  Office  that  there  is  a 
reading  in  London  and  Berlin  of  the  Anglo-German  agrc 
1901,  and  it  needs  no  second  sight  to  predict  that  the  com 
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Mli  between  EDgland  and  Germany  will  arise  in  the  Yangtsze 
Valley.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  suicidal  policy  for  us  to 
remain  inactive  while  Bussia  is  consolidatiug  her  position,  from 
which  she  will  be  able  to  beckon  her  allies,  present  and  contingent, 
to  her  side,  and  while  Germany  and  France  are  acquiring  the  claims 
created  by  the  construction  of  railways,  the  investment  of  funds  and 
establishment  of  commercial,  property,  and  individual  rights  that  must 
carry  with  them  extensive  encroachments  upon  our  hitherto  nominal 
ephere  in  Central  Chiua. 

The  Yellow  Peril  as  expounded  on  the  Continent  has  no  practical 
meaning  for  us.  It  is  a  will-o^-the-wisp  that  may  divert  us  from  our 
path  and  lead  us  far  astray.  Even  if  the  worst  according  to  the 
Russian  prophecies  were  to  happen,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Japan,  the  motive  power  according  to  M.  de  Lanessan,  is  an  island 
State  which  would  always  be  liable  to  the  moral  and  naval  pressure 
that  the  English-speaking  States,  England,  America,  and  Australasia, 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  it. 

But  if  we  substitute  Russia  for  Japan  the  Yellow  Peril  assumes 
a  totally  different  aspect.  Russia  is  not  an  island  State.  She  is  a 
vast  land  empire  stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific.  She  has 
few  vulnerable  points,  and  once  she  is  secure  in  Manchuria  there  will 
be  fewer  Btill  open  to  attack.  Naval  reverses  will  not  bring  her  to 
her  knees,  when  h^  land  communications  across  Siberia  have  been 
perfected.  She  will  be  able  to  deride  the  terrors  of  a  blockade. 
These  may  be  serious  matters  for  all  her  ndghbours,  but  for  British 
interests  in  Asia,  omimeroial  as  well  as  political,  they  must  signify 
a  heavy  and  perhaps  a  deadly  blow.  While  we  can  afford  to  look  on 
the  development  of  the  so-called  Yellow  Peril  under  Japanese 
auspices  with  calmness,  and  even  to  encoun^  its  progress  with  a 
dear  reservation  as  to  our  sphere  in  the  Yangtsze  Valley,  no  such 
tolerance  can  be  safely  extended  to  the  realisation  of  Russia's 
schemes  for  obtaim'ng  the  control  of  the  destinies  of  China.  Her 
success  would  mean  the  creation  of  that  formidable  militant  Power 
that  is  described  in  such  impressive  language  as  threatening  Europe 
with  a  return  to  the  days  of  the  '  scourges  of  God.'  But  whereas 
the  Peril  under  the  direction  of  the  Japanese  would  never  be  more 
than  a  phantom  for  any  State  except  Russia,  it  might  become  in 
the  hands  of  Russia  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the 
means  of  overthrowing  the  British  Empire  in  Asia  and  of  laying  the 
whole  febric  of  British  commercial  prosperity  level  with  the  ground. 

Demetbius  C.  Boulgeb. 
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EDUCATIONAL    CONCORDATS 


The  correspondence  which  has  recently  taken  place  betweel 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Dr.  Horton,  although  for  the  mc 
it  has  not  achieved  the  object  proposed,  has  at  any  rate  set  ] 
thinking  upon  the  educational  problem.  Irretrievable  injur 
ensue  if  the  present  strife  continues.  It  cannot  be  that  the  ] 
of  this  country  will  allow  the  interests  of  the  children  to 
while  their  education  is  being  made  the  sport  of  the  fanatic  ai 
partisan. 

No  laboured  analysis  is  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  th 
Education  Act  of  1902  has  aroused  an  opposition  which,  all 
varying  in  intensity,  is  almost  unexampled  in  its  extent, 
are  those  who,  being  keenly  anxious  about  collateral  issues 
the  Act  with  a  vehemence  more  political  than  educational 
characteristics.  A  criticism  which  never  leaves  the  sup 
degree  cannot  be  permanently  formidable.  The  objections 
Education  Act  which  are  really  formidable  come  from  modera 
who,  without  distinction  of  party,  are  profoundly  alive 
importance  of  making  our  elementary  schools  as  efficient  as 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  very  large  section  regard  the  Act 
as  inequitable  in  some  of  its  provisions,  as  perpetuating 
creating,  serious  grievances,  and  as  retaining  privileges  w 
amorphous,  if  not  indefensible.  Eeasonable  people  recogi 
there  cannot  be  steady  progress  in  education  when  the  w 
being  continually  spragged  by  the  agitator.  In  saying  th 
not  blind  to  the  great  progress  marked  by  this  Act  in  co-o 
primary  and  secondary  education,  and  in  creating  for  el 
and  secondary  education  an  authority  which  will  have 
advantage  of  local  interest  and  local  knowledge.  These  n 
merits  afford  an  additional  reason  for  removing  grievanc 
may  still  retard  the  efficiency  of  our  schools.  Before  we 
close  quarters  with  these  grievances,  two  facts  stand  out 
all  the  Parliamentary  and  extra-Parliamentary  discussioi 
Education  Act  of  1 902.  The  people  of  this  country  will  : 
secular  system  of  education.  They  are  determined  t 
national  system  of  education  shall  be  as  efficient  as  it  car 
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I  entertain  an  inextinguishable  hope  that  the  grievances  which  seem 
to  bar  the  attainment  of  these  two  objects  can  be  removed  by  a 
sober  consideration  of  all  the  facts  involved,  and  by  a  resolute 
determination  to  accept  a  reasonable  compromise. 

The  history  of  the  Welsh  Concordat  may  be  useful  and  .opportune. 
Wiries,  with  its  State  colleges,  with  its  long-est&bli^ed  system  of 
intermediate  schools,  with  its  genuine  zeal  and  sacrifice  in  the  cause 
of  education,  with  a  body  of  Nonconformists  not  less  vigorous  and 
capable  than  their  English  brethren  in  defence  of  their  principles, 
can  supply  a  valuable  test  and  criticism  of  the  Education  Act.  Soon 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Welsh  County  Councils  invited  the  Voluntary  school  authorities- 
in  Wales  to  a  conference,  '  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  management 
of  Voluntary  schools  into  line  with  the  provided  schools,  on  condition 
that  religious  education  should  be  safeguarded,  and  facilities  for 
special  religious  instruction  should  be  given  where  demanded  by  the 
parents.'  One  diocese  in  Wales  accepted  this  invitation.  A  con- 
ference followed  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  Tuesday,  the 
24th  of  March,  J  903.  The  names  of  those  present  indicate  the 
character  of  the  conference.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Frank 
Edwards,  M.P.  Among  the  representatives  of  the  Welsh  County 
Councils  were  Mr.  Herbert  Lewis,  M.P.,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  M.P.,. 
and  leading  men  from  the  various  Welsh  County  Councils.  The 
Voluntary  schools  were  represented  by  Lord  Kenyon,  Lord  Mostyn, 
the  Hon.  Laurence  Brodrick,  the  Hon.  George  Kenyon,  M.P.,. 
Mr.  Stanley  Weyman,  Archdeacon  Wynne- Jones,  the  Eev.  Stephen. 
Gladstone,  the  Bishop  of  Menevia  (for  the  Roman  Catholic  schools), 
and  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  The  proposals  which  were  eventually, 
after  prolonged  discussion  and  several  meetings,  agreed  to  on  both 
sides  are  instructive.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  these  proposals,  inas- 
much as  the  Concordat  failed,  bind  no  one.  They  are,  however,  an 
indication  of  what  might  have  been  done  eight  months  ago,  and  they 
may  bean  encouragement  for  another  attempt  in  the  same  direction. 
It  was  agreed  (1)  that  a  syllabus  of  religious  instruction,  on  the  line& 
of  the  London  School  Board  syllabus,  be  taught  in  provided  schook 
from  9  to  9.45  A.M.  on  four  days  in  the  week,  and  that  on  one  day 
facilities  be  given  for  unrestricted  religious  teaching  to  the  children  of 
those  parents  who  desired  it. 

It  was  agreed  (2)  that  a  syllabus  of  religious  instruction,  on< 
the  lines  of  the  London  School  Board  syllabus,  be  taught  in  non- 
provided  schools  from  9  to  9.45  a.m.  on  three  days  in  the  week,  and 
that  on  two  days  facilities  be  given  for  unrestricted  religious 
teaching. 

It  was  agreed  (3)  that  there  should  be  an  annual  examination  in^ 
the  general  religious  syllabus,  and  that  the  diocesan  examiner  might 
examine  in  the  unrestricted  religious  instruction. 
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It  was  agreed}  but  in  this  case  only  as  an  experiment,  (4)  that 
the  teachers  may,  if  willing,  give  the  unrestricted  religions  teaching 
in  provided  as  well  as  in  non-provided  schools. 

It  is  my  belief  that  these  conditions  would  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Voluntary  school  managers  if  there  had  been  legal  or  perma- 
nent security  for  their  fulfilment.  I  leave  for  the  moment  the 
question  of  how  far  these  conditions  ought  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  those  who  represent  the  Voluntary  schools,  in  order  to  state 
fully  the  grievances  of  which  Nonconformists  complain.  Our  oon- 
ferenees,  conducted  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  and  with  an  earnest 
•desire  to  conciliate  and  to  co-operate,  yielded  abundant  evidence  of 
the  reality  of  these  grievances. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  Nonconformists'  point  of  view,  we  must 
remember  that  they  acquiesced  with  comparative  tranquillity  io  the 
Act  of  1870,  believing,  as  one  of  their  leaders  stated,  that  in  five 
years  from  that  time  School  Boards  would  be  universal  in  Wales. 
Prominent  among  the  causes  that  falsified  this  anticipation  was  the 
.growth  of  the  School  Board  rate,  which  soon  and  largely  exceeded 
the  promised  limit  of  threepence.  Under  the  influence  of  the  rate- 
terror  the  Nonconformist  bore  patiently  the  grievance  of  being 
compelled  to  send  his  children  to  the  National  school.  The  present 
Act  intensifies  that  grievance  by  making  the  Voluntary  schools  rate- 
aided.  It  may  be  said  that  only  the  Nonconformist  conscience 
<K>uld  find  a  greater  hardship  in  rate^aided  than  in  tax-aided  schools* 
But,  after  all,  taxes  are  largely  indirect,  and  therefore  impersonal, 
miscellaneous  in  purpose,  and  centrally  administered.  The  tax  is 
paid  so  unconsciously  that  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  its  adminis- 
tration hardly  touches  the  individual.  H^ioe  rate-aid  revived  the 
old  grievance  in  an  acute  form.  Two  grievances,  however,  surpass 
■all  others  in  their  magnitude  and  prominence  in  every  Noncon- 
formist discussion  on  the  Education  Act.  The  first  is  the  retention 
•of  a  religious  test  for  head-teachers ;  the  second  is  the  question  of 
public  control.  I  desire  to  state  the  foots  fully  and  frankly  on  both 
these  points.  There  are  31,026  certificated  head-teachers  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  England  and  Wales.  Of  that  number 
10,919  are  employed  in  Board  schools,  16,144  in  Church  of  England 
echools,  and  3,963  in  other  denominational  schools. 

Now  the  broad  fact  stands  out  that  20»107  certificated  head- 
teachers  out  of  a  total  number  of  31,026  are  employed  in  denomi- 
national schools.  Putting  the  case  in  another  way,  the  head-teachers 
in  our  elementary  schools  are  now  for  all  practical  purposes  Civil 
servants,  and  the  Act  of  1902  leaves  unaltered  the  fact  that  two 
out  of  every  three  head-teacherf«hips  are  subject  to  a  religious  test. 
I  only  wish  to  state  this  fact  without  comment.  Then  there  is  the 
fiecond  and  the  greatest  grievance  of  all.  The  demand  for  public 
control  in  the  non-provided  or  Voluntary  schools  is  urged  upon  the 
principle  that  the  measure  of  public  control  must  be  commensurate 
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with  the  contribations  made  from  public  fmide.     Stated  briefly  and 
in  decadd  the  facts  are  as  follows : 

or  the  total  cost  of  maintenance  for  each  child  in  average  attend- 
ance in  the  Voluntary  schools  37*7  per  cent,   came  from   public 
foikk  in  the  year  1869.    This  had  risen  in  1879  to  44*2  per  cent., 
in  1889  to  47*7,  in  1899  to  77  6  per  cent.     In  the  year  1904  the 
omtribation  will  be  over  90  per  cent.     It  must  be  at  once  granted 
in  the  face  of  these  £M$ts  that  the  control  cannot  remain  where  it 
vas  in  1869.     While  we  accept  at  once  the  principle  upon  which 
pablic  control  is  demanded,  it  must  in  all  fiBomess  be  pointed  out 
that  a  just  and  precise  application   of  that  principle  would  not 
XoffcaHy^  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  give  that  form  of  public  control 
vhich    is    now  demanded  in  non-provided  schools.      A   concrete 
iUostration  will  make  this  point  clear.     We  will  take  the  case  of  a 
non-provided  school,  where  the  cost  of  maintenance  is,  as  at  present, 
21  68.  Zd.  per  head ;  to  this  must  be  added  iot  rent  of  buildings 
17a.   3cl.  per  head.     This  sum  will  be  made  up  in   this  way — 
viz.  U.   198.   from  the  G-ovemment  grants,    188.    lid.   firom   the 
owners  of  the  non-provided  school,  and  58,  Id.  from  the  rates.     In 
this  calculation  I  leave  out  the  endowments,  which  are  valued  at 
\b.  2d.  per  head  in  the  Blue-book,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  allow 
fiir  the  probable  increase  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  undar  the  new 
conditions.    Put  in  another  way,  it  appears  that  out  of  every  \L 
th&  State  wUl  contribute  128  3(2.,  the  owners  of  the  non-piovided 
school  58.  lid ,  and  the  rates  l8.  10(2.     I  simply  take  things  as  they 
itfe.    Id  this  balance-sheet  we  find  that  the  State  contributes  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  total  cost,  the  owners  of  the  school  more  thim  one- 
fourth,  and  the  rates  slightly  more  than  one-twelfth.    Applying  the 
principle  with  which  we  started,  we  find  that  the  predominant  control 
most  rest  with  the  representative  of  the  taxpayer.     Now  the  grants 
from  the  Imperial   Exchequer  depend  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  that  fulfil- 
ment most  be  certified  by  his  Majesty's  Inspectors.     These  condi- 
tions cover  the  course  of  instruction,  the  qualification  of  teachers, 
the  number  of  the  staff,  the  fitness  of  the  structure,  the  adequacy  of 
its  eqaipment.     In  fact,  if  religious  instruction  and  the  appointment 
of  the  teachers  are  excluded,  there  is  scarcely  a  detail  left  upon 
which  his  Majesty's  Inspector  cannot  claim  the  last  word. 

For  nine-tenths  of  the  school-day  the  school  is  under  the 
Kupreme  control  of  his  Majesty's  Inspector.  What  is  there  left  to 
<I^Mnel  about  ?  The  one-tenth  of  the  school-time,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  teachers.  There  is  already  public  control,  of  which  none 
<^<>OBpbin,  but  the  present  demand  is  that  the  local  management 
should  be  local  public  control.  I  do  not  defeire  to  oppose  this  con- 
tention ;  but  it  may  be  reasonably  asked  why,  for  the  purposes  of 
<^ontTol,  the  difference  between  rates  and  taxes  should  be  obliterated 
"»  thia  connection  and  emphasised  in  another,  and  the  ratepayer 
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claim  for  his  repreEentatives  what  in  many  cases  may  be  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  control  ?  Bat  let  this  point  be  waived,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  let  it  be  granted  that  there  mnst  be  public  control 
through  and  through,  and  that  theoretically  private  management  is 
indefensible,  and  that  public  control,  locally  and  imperially,  is  sym- 
metrical and  less  open  to  criticism.  Only  let  it  be  remembered  that  it 
is  on  these  general  grounds,  and  not  always  on  that  of  financial  equity, 
that  the  ratepayers  can  claim  to  be  the  predominant  partner. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the  nature  of  the  public  control 
demanded  for  the  ratepayer.  His  representatives  are  to  appoint 
the  teachers,  and  there  are  to  be  no  religious  tests.  So  far,  all  is 
clear,  complete  freedom  is  to  be  given  to  the  local  body  in  the 
appointment  of  teachers,  but  where  religious  instruction  is  concerned^ 
this  freedom  is  to  be  severely  restricted.  The  moment  religion  is 
named,  the  vehement  champions  of  public  control  produce  the 
Parliamentary  fetters.  Like  their  prototypes  in  1G49  they  have 
'  no  intention  of  countenancing  a  universal  toleration.'  The  religion 
taught  in  all  the  elementary  schools  must  be  rigidly  pruned  by  the 
Cowper-Temple  clause,  and  kept  bare  of  any  leaf  or  twig  of  dogma. 
This  section  of  the  opponents  of  the  Act  interpret  that  clause  in  a 
much  narrower  and  more  exclusive  spirit  than  its  original  framers 
ever  intended  it  to  convey.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  here  face  to 
face  with  the  real  cause  of  the  present  educational  strife.  Strong  in 
the  belief  that  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome,  I  desire  to  state  the 
problem  fally  and  frankly.  Having  endeavoured  to  state  the 
grievances  of  the  Nonconformists  without  any  desire  to  mitigate  or 
to  understate  them,  I  wish  in  the  same  spirit  to  put  the  case  of  the 
Voluntary  schools. 

Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  in  his  very  able  article  on  *  Elementary 
Education/  uses  words  that  seem  to  imply  that  the  Voluntary  schools 
were  recognised  by  the  Act  of  1870  'as  part  and  parcel  of  a 
national  system  of  education,  and  that  then  for  the  first  time  they 
were  allowed  to  become  public  elementary  schools.'  But  what  are 
the  facta  ?  Elementary  education  in  this  country  first  began  with 
voluntary  effort.  This  voluntary  effort  was  in  1833  aided  by  building 
grants  from  Parliament,  to  be  followed  in  1839  and  1846  by  training- 
college  and  augmentation  grants,  then  came  in  1862  Mr.  Lowe's 
payment  by  results.  The  Act  of  1870  was  passed  not  to  recognise 
but  to  supplement  this  voluntary  effort,  and  to  establish  a  locally 
elected  body  for  providing  where  necessary  public  elementary  schools. 
The  voluntary  system  has  its  root  deep  in  the  past.  Up  to  1870 
the  Voluntary  schools  held  the  whole  field.  Belying  upon  the  honour 
of  Parliament,  the  Voluntary  schools  have  largely  developed.  Since 
1870  additional  accommodation  has  been  provided  by  voluntary  effort 
for  1,844,745  children,  at  a  cost  of  at  least  12,000,000/.  (Report  of 
Education  1903,  p.  21-22.) 

The  Voluntary  schools  claim  consideration  not  on  sentimental. 
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but  on  these  solid  and  equitable,  groands.  The  Act  of  1870  met 
the  religions  difficulty  in  this  way.  It  practically  said  to  the  Non* 
conformists,  ^  We  give  you  the  Board  schools,  from  which  we  shut  out 
any  dogmatic  and  distinctive  religious  teaching,  and,  if  the  rate- 
payers like,  all  religious  teaching/  It  allowed  the  Voluntaiy  schools  to 
teach  their  children  their  own  religious  belief,  while  it  protected  the 
Nonconformist  by  a  conscience  clause. 

Practically  the  compromise  has  worked  in  this  way.  The  rates 
and  taxes  have  paid  for  the  teaching  of  the  School  Board  religion, 
aad  the  Church  schools  have  paid  for  their  own.  For  thirty-three 
jears  an  undogmatic  religion  approved  by  the  Nonconformists  has 
been  taught  at  the  public  expense  in  public  elementary  schools  of 
this  country.  The  State,  in  the  Gowper-Temple  clause,  more  brief, 
but  not  less  binding  than  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  defined  this  School 
Board  religion,  and  established  and  endowed  its  teachers.  For  thirty* 
three  years  this  compromise—  call  it,  if  you  like,  concurrent  endow- 
ment— ^has  worked  fairly  well. 

Under  the  plea  of  public  control,  and  the  grievance  of  rate-aid, 
a  demand  is  now  being  made  to  force  this  School  Board  religion  upon 
all  the  schools  of  the  country,  or  to  exclude  all  religion.  The  Free 
Churches,  we  are  told,  are  opposed  to  any  dogmatic  teaching  what- 
ever. It  is,  then,  abundantly  evident  that  while  Churchmen  are 
asked  to  give  up  the  control  of  their  Voluntary  schools,  they  are 
not  to  be  offered  freedom  and  toleration;  they  are  not  even  to  be 
allowed  to  provide  at  their  own  expense  for  the  teaching  of  their  own 
children  in  their  own  faith. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  state  fairly  the  grievance  of  the  Non- 
conformists and  the  claims  of  the  Voluntary  schools.  *  In  recognising 
the  latter,  the  Act  of  1902  seems  to  have  aggravated  the  former,  and 
^2K^e^e  is  a  growing  conviction  that  matters  cannot  be  left  permanently 
^We  they  are.     What  policies  or  remedies  are  suggested  ?    The 
critics  who  have  described  the  Act  as  '  shapen  in  iniquity,'  '  bishop- 
inade,*  spriest-endowing,' are  now  afraid  to  advocate  the  secularism 
which  they  really  believe  in.     On  the  other  side,  there  are  those 
who,  like  the  Boman  Catholics,  will  not  have  the  atmosphere  of  their 
fchools  tainted   by  any  breath  of  public  control.    The    Boman 
Catholics  have  been  consistent  throughout,  and,  unlike  the  Seen- 
l^rista,  ire  not  afraid  to  declare  their  whole  poUcy.    It  will  hardly 
he  maintained  that  either  of  these  parties  is  strong  enough  to 
dictate  the  educational  policy  of  the  future.    Educational  peace  can 
^^7  be  secured  by  the  co-operation  of  those  on  both  sides  who  are 
ready  to  give  and  take.     Beligious  instruction  is   the  cause  for 
which  the  authorities  of  the  Voluntary  schools  contend. 

From  this  standpoint  let  us  survey  the  position  and  policy  of 
titt  Church  schools.  According  to  the  last  Blue-book  there  were 
MW^37  children  in  average  attendance  in  all  our  elementary 
*^*^;  of  that  number  2,546,217  were  in  Voluntary  schools,  and 
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the  rest  in  Board  schools.  Again,  of  the  total  nomber  in  Volantarjr 
schools,  1,882,184  were  in  Cborch  of  England  schools.  It  will 
hardly  be  maintained  that  under  the  Act  of  1902  there  is  any  great 
prospect  or  even  possibility  of  extending  the  Volontary  school 
system.  If  that  is  so,  the  Chnrch  of  England  will  be  left  with  her 
own  non-progressive  system,  and,  as  a  penalty  for  this  possession, 
she  will  be  permanently  shut  out  from  teaching  her  own  children  in 
the  provided  schools.  The  practical  question,  then,  for  Churchmen  is 
this :  Is  it  better  to  retain  our  own  schools,  where  we  can  teach  some 
of  our  children  in  our  own  way,  or  to  accept  a  compromise  which 
would  give  us  the  right  (I  assume  that  no  other  compromise  has  any 
chance  of  acceptance  in  this  country)  of  providing  religious  instruction 
for  our  own  children  in  our  own  faith  in  every  public  elementary 
school  in  the  country  ?  The  acceptance  of  the  latter  alternative  would, 
I  believe,  greatly  promote  the  cause  of  religious  instruction  in  what 
are  now  provided  schools,  where  the  adoption  of  such  a  syllabus  as 
that  of  the  London  School  Board  would  under  the  new  conditions 
probably  meet  with  no  opposition.  The  practical  working  of  such  a 
compromise  does  not  seem  beset  with  great  difficulties.  The  general 
syllabus  of  religious  instruction  would  be  taught  in  all  schools  on 
four  days,  and  on  one  day  there  would  be  facilities  for  unrestricted 
religious  teaching.  Under  this  plan  every  denomination  would  have 
the  right  to  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of  their  own  children, 
in  their  own  faith,  at  their  own  cost.  All  the  Voluntary  schools  would 
then  become  provided  schools,  either  by  sale  or  lease.  What  is  the 
great  obstacle  to  such  a  plan  as  this?  As  the  law  now  stands^ 
facilities  for  definite  religious  instruction  cannot  be  given  in  pro- 
vided schools  within  the  school  hours.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  are 
to  start  afresh,  this  survival  of  the  compromise  of  1870  must  go. 
The  vehement  party  who  denounce  the  present  Act  closely  resemble 
those  preachers  of  toleration  to  whom  Cromwell  in  1655  said,  'Is 
there  not  yet  a  strange  itch  upon  the  sjnrits  of  men;  nothing  can 
satisfy  them,  unless  they  can  press  their  finger  upon  their  breUuren's 
consciences,  to  pinch  Uiem  there.'  But  it  can  hardly  be  possible 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  Nonconformists  would  commit  them- 
selves to  a  position  so  unreasonable  and  so  harsh.  They  cannot  in 
common  justice  ask  the  Church  of  England  to  give  up  all  her  schools 
and  the  right,  for  which  she  has  made  such  splendid  sacrifices  in  the 
past,  to  teach  her  own  children  in  these  schools,  while  the  N(mcon- 
formists  would  then  have  in  all  the  schools  of  the  country  the  Board 
school  religion  of  which  they  approve,  taught  by  teachers  paid  by 
the  rates.  Churchmen  have  borne  patiently  this  injustice  for  thirty- 
three  years  in  the  Board  schools ;  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  b^ 
patiently  its  extension  now  to  all  schools.  If  counsels  of  moderation 
do  not  prevail  the  wrangle  will  go  on,  and  education  will  suffer  muob> 
but  reUgion  most  of  all. 

A.  G.  Asaph. 
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HOW  LONG    WILL    THE  EDUCATION  ACT 

LAST? 


A  YEAR  igo  I  was  pennitted  to  give  in  this  Review  what  seemed  to 
me  to  be  good  reasons  why  the  Education  Act  of  1902  ought  not  to 
beiegaided  by  Ghnrchmen  as  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  religious 
difficultj.  Those  reasons  were  (1)  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Act 
implied  that  Church  schools  are  an  effective  means  of  teaching  the 
leligion  of  the  Church  of  England — which  is  true  onl;  of  some  of 
them ;  (2)  that  even  if  thej  had  been  this  in  the  past  they  would  not 
remam  effective  for  that  pxorpose  under  a  system  of  rate  aid ;  and 
(3)  that  the  ezclnsive  reliance  on  Church  schools,  even  if  better 
justified  than  it  seemed  to  me  to  be,  left  out  of  sight  tbe  great  and 
groving  multitude  of  Church  children  who  attend  schools  where  the 
(mly  religious  teaching  is  undenominational. 

I  have  no  intention  of  reopening  the  controversy  on  these  ^ 

poeitioDs.    I  am  quite  willing  to  allow,  for  argument's  sake,  that  I 

was  wrong  as  to  every  one  of  them.     I  vrill  concede  that  Church 

school?,  as  they  are,  are  the  best  possible  instrument  for  teaching 

religion  as  the  Church  of  England  understands  it ;  that  their  efficacy 

in  this  respect  will  be  in  no  wise  impaired  by  the  action  of  rate 

ud^-indoding  the  Krayon*Slaney  clause ;  and  that  the  importance  of 

tiaiBiog  the  children  at  present  in  Church  schools  justifies  the  entire 

lA^glect  of  a  larger  number  of  children  in  the  schools  of  the  local 

authority.    But  when  I  have  cleared  the  ground  for  the  moment  by 

theseprovidonal  admisuons,  I  have  still  a  question  in  reserve.   What  is 

the  pitribtble  life  of  the  Education  Act  ?    Or  rather,  since  a  great  part 

of  the  Aot  will,  as  I  believe,  outlast  any  amount  of  amending  legisla* 

^i^i  what  is  the  probable  life  of  the  management  clauses  ?    Will 

the  present  preponderance  of  denominational  over  representative 

i^^^ers  be  maintained?     Will  the  head- teacher  in  rate-aided 

Chmch  schools  continue  to  be  appointed  by  the  Church  managers 

*^  to  be  of  necessity  a  Churchman  ?    Those  of  the  dei^  who 

adrite  os  to  make  the  best  of  the  Aot  must  sometimes  put  these 

qittstioQB  to  themselves.    How  do  they  answer  them  ? 

On  the  whole,  I  suppose,  they  answer  them  pretty  much  to  their 
^'^  ntiefaction.  They  cling  to  the  assurance,  so  often  given  them, 
^t  it  is  not  the  habit  of  English   legislation  to  repeal  a  great 

47 
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measure  withio  a  session  or  two  of  its  passing.    The  Education  Act 
of  ]  870,  it  is  argaed,  lasted  for  a  generation,  and  would  not  have 
been  replaced  then  had  not  the  clergy  themselves  asked  for  further 
help.    This,  therefore,  is  what  may  be  expected  to  happen  in  the 
present  instance.    The  Act  of  1902  will  not  last  for  ever,  any  mate 
than  the  Act  of  1870  did,  but  it  will  last  our  time.     To  reason  in  this 
way  is  to  forget  an  exceptional  and  essential  feature  of  the  case. 
'  The  proceeding,'  says  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  speaking  of  the  repeal 
of  the  American  Stamp  Act,  '  was  intensely  English  :  but  unfortu- 
nately it  lacked  the  mo^  important  condition  of  a  great  English 
compromise,  for  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  beaten  party.'    It  is 
needless,  however,  to  inquire  what  the  real  value  of  the  parallel  with 
1870  is,  because  it  assumes  that  Church  schools  are  safe  unless  the 
Act  is  repealed.    But  all  that  the  assailants  of  the  Act  really  insist 
on  is  its  amendment  in  one  or  two  particulars.    The  management 
dames  are  only  one  feature  in  a  measure  of  great  length  and 
complexity,  and  they  might  be  removed  without  interfering  in  the 
^b'ghtest  degree  with    the    educational  machinery  set  up.    The 
control  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  would  still  be  vested 
in  a  single  authority,  that  authority  would  still  be  the  county 
council,  and  provided  and  non-provided  schools  would  still  be  alike 
supported  out  of  the  rates.    The  only  difference  would  be  that  in 
non-provided  schools  a  majority  of  the  managers  would  be  appointed 
by  the  local  authority,  and  the  head-teacher  would  no  longer  be 
required  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.    Hardly  a  word 
'would  have  to  be  omitted  from  the  Act;  a  mere  transposition  of 
•certain  figures  in  the  management  clauses  would  do  all  that  is  wanted. 
It  may  fiairly  be  objected,  indeed,  that  since  these  management 
clauses  were  the  most  fiercely  contested  part  of  the  Bill,  and  since 
even  this  seemingly  trifling  alteration  in  them  would  reverse  a  policy 
which  the  Prime  Minister  has  specially  and  repeatedly  made  his 
own,  they  are  perfectly  safe  so  long  as  the  present  Parliament  exists* 
As,  however,  the  life  of  the  present  Parliament  is  exceedingly  un- 
certain, the  value  of  this  respite  must  depend  on  the  degree  of 
probability  that  the  next  election  will  renew  Mr.  Balfour's  teni^re  of 
power.    The  appearance  of  the  fiscal  controversy  has  made  this  very 
much  less  likely  than  it  was  a  year  ago.     Whatever  other  conse- 
quences this  controversy  may  have,  there  is  one  which  is  already 
visible.    The  divisions  in  the  Liberal  party,  if  they  are  not  yet 
healed,  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  healed.    The  Education  Act  itself  has 
•done  much  to  bring  this  about,  and  the  attack  upon  free  trade  has 
given  the  last  touch  to  the  process.    Moreover,  the  party  will  be 
strengthened  as  well  as  reunited.    Numbers  of  people  who,  before 
the  disclosure  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  intentions,  would  have  hesitated 
to  call  themselves  Liberals,  have  not  the  slightest  scruple  about 
•doing  so  to-day.    They  may  have  no  very  strong  feeling  against  the 
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Government;  ihey  may  have  something  more  than  good  will  to 
Mr.  Balfour  himself.  Bat  the  issae  now  presented  to  them  leaves 
them  no  choice.  They  are  convinced  believers  in  free  trade,  and, 
except  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  show 
their  &ith  by  their  works  will  be  to  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidates. 
Hov  large  a  transfer  of  votes  this  change  will  bring  about  only  the 
resolfc  can  show;  but  when,  to  the  Nonconformist  dislike  of  the 
Education  Act,  the  mismanagement,  real  or  alleged,  of  the  war  in 
Scctth  Africa,  and  the  reaction  which  invariably  follows  a  long  term 
of  power,  is  added  the  danger  which  now  threatens  free  trade,  the 
moit  ardent  Ministerialist  will  hardly  deny  that  the  prospect  of 
another  Unionist  victory  at  the  polls  is  nothing  like  as  bright  as 
it  was. 

Even  if  it  were,  it  would  not  necessarily  give  any  longer  life  to 
the  management  clauses.    To  them  a  Unionist  victory  will  be  only 
oee  degree  less  damaging  than  a  Liberal  victory.    For  a  Unionist 
victory  promises  more  and  more  to  be  a  victory  for  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Two  rival  policies  are  now  before  the  Unionist  party,  and  upon  the> 
choice  made  between  them  must  depend  the  choice  of  a  leader. 
It  is  conceivable,  no  doubt,  that  the  general  election  will  reveal  suck 
a  general  preference  of  Mr.  Balfour's  limited  scheme  of  fiscal  reform 
that  the  larger  plans  associated  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  name  will* 
&de  from  our  view,  and  a  united  party  will  enthusiastically  under- 
take \;he  eeaich  after  articles  on  which  to  levy  retaliatory  duties.. 
But  though  this  is  conceivable  it  is  nothing  more.     If  we  come  ta 
probabilities,  they  are  all    in  favour  of  Mr.   Chamberlain.    The- 
whole  drift  of  Unionist  speeches  tends  in  this  direction.    Here  and 
there,  no  doubti  a  Uniomst  member  addressing  his  constituents,  or  a 
Unionist  candidate  in  search  of  a  seat,  may  declare  his  preference  for 
Mr.  Balfonr^s  policy  over  Mr.  Chamberlain's.    But  in  almost  every 
case,  nnless  the  speaker  happens  to  be  a  free-fooder,  he  does  this 
becanse  he  thinks  it  more  prudent  to  take  the  Protectionist  cherry 
at  twoUtes.     If  the  course  of  the  controversy  shows,  as  I  believe  it 
villi  that  the  enthusiasm,  the  determination,  the  thoroughness  which 
go  if)  make  a  policy  popular  are  all  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
a  Unionist  victory  at  the  polls  must  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Unionist  Government.    In  that  case  what  motive  will  he  have  for 
l^CQpng  the  Education  Act  as  it  is  ?    He  is  not  himself  an  admirer 
of  it    On  the  contrary,  he  has  said  plainly  that  it  is  not  of  hia 
iiQ^g.    He  would  have  disposed  of  the  education  difficulty  in  a 
^va;  that  has  nothing  in  common  with  denominational  management. 
B^  aqniesced  in  the  Bill  because  his  leader  had  framed  it,  because 
his  party  had  accepted  it,  because  he  had  other  objects  in  view 
that  clahned  his  whole  attention.    But  when  he  himself  takes  the 
'^^  ke  will  naturally  be  disposed  to  give  effect  to  his  own  ideas  of 
***  edncational  settlement,  and  he  will  find  a  section,  probably  a 
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large  secUon,  of  the  Unionist  party  quite  willing  to  give  him  a  £ree 
hand  in  the  matter.    They  are  anti-clerical  in  feeling ;  they  ha^e 
no    objection    to  undenominational  teaching;   if  they  have    any 
passive  resisters  among  their  constituents  they  will  not  be  axudonB 
to  be  associated  with  distraints  for  the  education  rate.     And  if 
Mr.  Chamberlain  does  get  a  free  hand  he  will  naturally   witfh  to 
bring  back  to  his  side  those  Nonconformist  Liberal  Unionists  from 
whom  there  might  by  that  time  be  nothing  to  part  him  if  ODoe  the 
management  clauses  were  out  of  the  way.    In  circumstances  such  bb 
these,  what  possible  reason  could  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  for  redetiog 
an  amendment  with  which  he  himself  is  in  complete  sympathy  ? 

Let  us  suppose,  howeyer,  that  in  spite  of  appearances  it  is  Mr. 
Balfour,  not  Mr.    Chamberlain,  who  wins  the  election,  will   the 
management  clauses  be  safe  then  ?    I  greatly  doubt  it.    Mr.  Balfour, 
indeed,  defended  them  sentence  by  sentence  and  word  by  word.     Bat  a 
Minister — he,  perhaps,  more  thui  most  Ministers — ^has  to  think  of 
his  party,  and  from  this  point  of  view  Mr.  Balfour  will  hardly  welcome 
a  continuance  of  the  present  conflict.     Had  the  Nonconformist 
hostility  to  the  Act  been  foreseen,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the 
Government  would  never  have  provoked  it.    Passive  resistance  may 
be  illegal,  or  illogical,  or  unreasonable,  or  anything  else  we  like  to 
call  it,  but  it  has  to  be  dealt  with  all  the  same,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  Mr.  Balfour  is  the  man  to  disregard  it,  or  that  he  would  long 
remain  the  leader  of  the  Unionist  party  if  he  did  disregard  it.    Why, 
indeed,  should  he  be  expected  to  die  in  the  last  ditch  in  defence  of 
the  management  clauses  ?    He  framed  them  to  give  effect  to  the 
wishes,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  clergy.     He  honourably  stood  by 
his  agreement,  and  he  has  earned  no  gratitude  by  doing  so.    To 
suppose  that  he  is  going  to  risk  further  unpopukuity  in  order  to 
maintain  a  settlement  which  is  repudiated  by  a  growing  minority  of 
those  it  was  meant  to  please  argues  a  strange  ignorance  of  the 
methods  of  popular  government. 

But  passive  resistance  is  not  the  only  thing  that  a  Minister 
determined  to  maintain  the  Education  Act  in  its  integrity  would 
have  to  reckon  with.  In  the  questions  for  candidates  at  the  March 
election  of  the  London  County  Council  suggested  by  the  Executive 
of  the  Metropolitan  Free  Church  Federation  there  is  one  which  has 
an  ominous  sound.  <  Will  you  support  a  proposal  that  the  London 
County  Council  should  make  a  representation  to  his  Majesty's 
Crovemment  that  before  the  Education  Act  for  London  is  put  mto 
operation  it  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  complete  control  [to  the 
Council]  in  the  case  of  all  schools  maintained  out  of  the  public  funds  ? ' 
It  is  not  impossible  that  a  majority  of  the  members  returned  about 
two  months  hence  may  have  taken  this  pledge,  and  in  that  case  the 
representation  in  question  will  at  once  be  made,  and  the  Government 
will  have  to  consider  what  answer  to  give  to  it.    If  they  content 
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themfidvee  with  a  aimple  intimation  that  the  law  mnst  be  obejed, 
thej  will  run  the  risk  of  the  London  Coanty  C!onnoil  following  the 
example  of  certain  Welsh  Connoils  and  refusing  to  devote  any  part 
of  the  rate  to  the  maintenance  of  Yolantary  Schools.  If  the  London 
Connty  Conncil — ^if  any  Goonty  Council,  for  the  matter  of  that — 
takes  this  course,  what  is  to  happen  next  ?  Even  if  we  imagine  the 
Government  to  have  apphed  for  and  obtained  a  riMindamuaj  the  only 
ways  in  which  it  can  be  enforced  are  imprisonment  or  fine.  When 
things  come  to  this  point,  a  bill  to  ^mend  the  Education  Acts  of 
1902-3  will  not  be  far  off.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  the  intervention 
of  BO  great  a  Council  as  that  of  London  will  be  needed.  It  seems  to 
me  &r  more  likely  that  Ministers  will  shrink  from  imprisoning  or 
fining  even  a  Welsh  County  Council.  How  little  any  Ch>vemment 
cares  to  quarrel  with  a  local  authority  may  be  inferred  fi*om  the 
relations  of  the  Local  Crovemment  Board  with  Boards  of  Onardians. 
By  law  every  workhouse  must  have  a  chaplain,  but  this  provision  is 
frequently  disobeyed  without,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  harm  coming  to 
the  refractory  guardians. 

One  possible  bulwark  remains.    There  are  those  who  fix  their 
hopes  on  the  House  of  Lords.    But  the  House  of  Lords  is  rightly 
ehary  of  provoking  a  conflict  with  the  House  of  Commons  unless  it 
has  good  ground  for  thinking  that  it  has  the  country  behind  it.    In 
the  case  of  the  management  clauses  it  will  not  even  have  the  whole 
TJmonist  party  behind  it.    To  prove  this  I  need  only  repeat  some 
words  of  Mr.  Balfour's  which  I  quoted  in  these  pages  a  year  ago. 
He  was  defending  his  acceptance  of  the  Kenyon-Slaney  clause — ^a 
clause  which  had  caused  great  and  just  offence  to  many  of  the  clergy 
— and  tiie  reason  he  gave  was  the  impossibility  of  passing  the  bill 
without  it.     'I  had  difficulty  enough,'  he  said,  ' in  passing  it  as  it 
was  .  .  .  difficulty  among  those  who  are  my  most  constant  and  loyal 
friends^on  this  side  of  the  House.'    The  course  of  the  debate  had 
shown  that  there  were  some  among  the  Ministerialists  who  would 
wiUingly  have  left  the  appointment  of  all  the  managers  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  authority,  and  were  only  prevented  from  voting  for 
amendments   conceived  in  that  sense  by  the  knowledge  that  Mr. 
Balfour  felt  bonnd  by  his  understanding  with  the  clergy  to  retain  a 
minority  of  the  denominational  managers.    But  they  only  consented 
to  keep  the  clause  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  introduced  on 
condition  thi^  '  the  sting  which  lay  hid  in  it' — I  am  quoting  the 
words  of  the  Bishop  of  Bochester  in  the  House  of  Lords — was  made 
evident  by  the  Kenyon-Slaney  amendment.    Is  this  a  party  to  which 
the  Lords  can  look  for  support  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  caused 
hy  the  rejection  of  a  Government  bill  to  amend  the  Education  Acts  ? 
If  these  speculations  are  well  founded,  changes  in  the  manage- 
ment clauses  which  will  make  the  existence  of  Church  schools  a 
^Jwtter  of  pnre  accident  cannot  be  very  long  delayed,  and  their 
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arrival  may  possibly  be  only  a  matter  of  months.  Doubtless  it  i 
to  Churchmen  to  reply  in  some  such  fashion  as  this :  'All  thii 
be  quite  true  and  yet  make  no  difference  to  our  reading  of  oni 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  fight  for  the  management  clauses  s( 
as  they  are  there  to  be  fought  for,  and  to  regret  them  when  tb 
gone.  After  all,  there  is  still  the  chapter  of  accidents  in  reserve. 
of  these  alternative  predictions  may  come  to  pass,  and  if  some 
them  does  come  to  pass,  its  results  may  be  less  harmfal  in  fac 
they  are  in  prospect.'  This  w^uld  be  a  very  reasonable  way  c 
ing  at  the  matter  if  Churchmen  had  no  power  of  influencing  \ 
to  follow  upon  the  abolition  of  the  management  clauses.  As  a 
of  fact,  however,  they  have  a  very  real  power  of  doing  this.  . 
promise  of  some  sort  is  certain  to  be  effected,  and  the  chare 
the  religious  instruction  given  in  elementary  schools  will  dep 
what  the  terms  of  that  compromise  are.  What  we  want  t< 
then,  is  what  Nonconformists  ask  from  Churchmen,  an( 
Churchmen  ought  to  ask  from  Nonconformists.  If  we  ask  to< 
we  wreck  the  prospects  of  an  educational  settlement.  If  we 
little,  we  make  that  settlement  worthless  when  gained, 
already  in  possession  of  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  the 
formist  demand.  The  minimum  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  '. 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  maximum 
'Scheme  of  a  National  System  of  Education'  unanimously 
by  the  General  Committee  of  the  Free  Church  National  Ck 
their  meeting  on  the  30th  of  November.  The  minimum 
appears,  with  a  slight  but  not  unimportant  variation, 
documents.  Dr.  Horton  embodies  it  in  two  fundamental  [ 
(1)  'That  all  schools  maintained  by  public  money  must 
lutely  under  public  control ;  (2)  that  in  all  schools  maint 
public  money  all  teachers  must  be  appointed  by  public 
without  reference  to  denominational  distinction.'  The  Com 
the  Free  Church  Council  add  a  third  position :  '  That  no  die 
denominational  teaching  or  formulary  shall  be  given  oi 
public  schools  in  school  hours,  but  simple  Biblical  in&tmc 
be  given  according  to  a  syllabus,  as  is  general  at  present  in 
schools.'  Here,  then,  we  have  the  two  forms  of  the  Non< 
demand,  and  the  issue,  which  of  the  two  shall  be  the  form  i 
embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  will  depend  in  a  grea 
upon  the  time  and  nature  of  the  action  which  Chnrchme 
regard  to  them. 

The  first  condition  of  any  permanent  and  friendly  setl 
the  controversy  must  be  the  full  acceptance  by  Chnrclin 
principle  of  public  control.    It  may  be  hard  to  demand 
but  unless  they  are  prepared  to  go  this  length  they  mi 
all  thought  of  coming  to  terms  with  their  opponents. 
have  been  well  if  they  had  recognised  this  necessity    ii 
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instance.  There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  they  saw  the  inevitable 
coc£eqneDces  of  accepting  rate  aid  much  more  clearly  than  they 
have  done  of  late.  Their  change  of  mind  is  mainly  dae  to  the 
growing  difficulty  of  maintaining  Church  schools  on  any  other 
footing.  This  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  reason  of  Arch- 
bishop Temple's  remarkable  change  of  front.  So  long  as  he  thought 
that  Chnrcb  schools  could  be  maintained  out  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant  sapplemented  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  he  saw  as  plainly 
as  anyone  the  danger  of  rate  aid.  It  was  only  when  these  two 
sources  became  inadequate  to  the  work  that  had  to  be  done  that 
he  came  to  regard  rate  aid  as,  at  all  events,  a  lesser  evil  than  the 
abandonment  of  separate  Church  schools.  There  is  no  need,  how- 
ever, to  direll  on  the  incompatibility  of  rate  aid  and  denominational 
teaching.  The  next  Parliament,  if  not  the  present,  may  be  trusted 
to  make  this  clear.  The  question  for  Churchmen  to  ask  themselves 
ii  not,  How  shall  we  keep  Church  schools  ?  It  is  rather.  How  shall 
we  give  them  up  with  the  least  injury  to  the  one  object*  for  which 
Chnrch  schools  ought  to  be  maintained  ? 

It  is  strange  that  it  should  be  necessary  at  this  date  to  remind 
people  that  Church  schools  exist  for  a  special  object,  and  that  in  so 
/ar  as  this  object  is  not  attained  the  reason  for  their  existence  ceases. 
The  object  of  Church  schools  is  not  to  teach  children  the  three  G*s, 
or  to  give  them  instruction  in  special  subjects,  or  to  qualify  them 
for  passing  into  secondary  schools — these  things  are  done,  and  done 
better,  in  provided  schools.  Neither  is  it  to  give  children  '  simple 
BibUcal  instruction,'  to  lead  them  upward,  as  has  been  well  said, 
'fiom  Stories  from  the  Book  of  Oeneaia  in  Standard  I.  to  Stories 
from  the  Bock  of  Joshua  in  Standard  V.' — that  also  is  done,  and 
done  as  well,  in  provided  schools.  It  is  not  for  these  purposes,  good 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  that  Churchmen  are  asked  to  find  money 
when  a  hundred  more  pressing  needs  are  staring  them  in  the  face. 
Ko,  the  object  of  Church  schools  is  to  teach  the  children  who  attend 
them  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  will  leave  on  one 
tide  the  consideration  how  far  they  fulfil  this  object — in  how  many 
Cbxaeh  schools  the  teaching  is  radically  different  from  that  given  in 
a  well-managed  provided  school,  or  what  religious  impression  is  likely 
to  be  made  on  the  scholars  by  teachers  whose  connection  with  the 
Church  is  limited  to  the  accident  that  they  find  themselves  in  a  Church 
cchod.  I  will  assume  that  the  teaching  in  these  schools  is  in  all 
respects  what  it  claims  to  be,  and  insist  only  on  the  fact  that  it 
eumot  remain  what  it  claims  to  be  under  that  popular  management 
which  is  bound  to  come,  and  probably  will  come  very  soon.  But, 
with  Church  schools  gone,  can  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England 
be  taogbt  in  elementary  schools?  I  believe  that  it  can,  if  only 
Churchmen  will  look  at  the  substance  and  not  at  the  shadow.  The 
cti^ager  is  that  the  Nonconformists,  and  through  the  Nonconformists 
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{he  Liberal  party,  may  be  committed  before  we  know  where  we  a] 
to  the  larger  of  the  two  demands  I  mentioned  jnst  now.  The  fon 
which  this  larger  demand  commonly  takes  may  be  seen  m  tl 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Free  Chnrc 
Council,  and  in  the  questions  which  the  Executive  of  the  Metropolitfl 
Free  Church  Federation  recommend  should  be  put  to  candidate 
at  the  next  County  Council  election.  In  the  former  the  sixi 
resolution  runs  thus :  '  That  no  distinctively  denominational  teacl 
ing  or  formulary  shall  be  given  or  used  in  public  schools  in  echo 
hours,  but  simple  Biblical  instruction  may  be  given  acccordiDg 
a  syllabus,  as  is  general  at  present  in  provided  schools/  In  tl 
latter  the  fourth  question  runs:  *Will  you  maintain  the  existii 
system  of  Biblical  instruction  carried  on  under  the  London  Schc 
Board  and  resist  all  attempts  to  introduce  denominational  teachii 
into  provided  schools?*  The  two  formulas  differ  somewhat 
wording,  but  they  mean  the  same  thing.  Undenominational  teachi 
is  to  be  given  to  all  children  not  expressly  withdrawn  from  it, 
the  regular  teachers,  as  part  of  the  school  curriculum,  and  at  t 
cost  of  the  ratepayers ;  denominational  teaching  is  to  be  given 
those  children  whose  parents  expressly  ask  for  it,  by  outside  teache 
out  of  school  hours,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  persons  providing  it. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  this  scheme  is  fatal  to  i 
giving  of  denominational  teaching  in  elementary  schools;  t 
it  will  probably  be  adopted  unless  Churchmen  bestir  themselv 
and  that  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  usefully  bestir  themsel 
is  by  coming  forward  with  an  alternative  proposal. 

The  £act  that  so  many  people  who  really  value  denominatic 
teaching  are  yet  blind  to  the  worthlessness  of  what  are  called  '  < 
side  facilities'  can  only  be  set  down  to  an  entire  misreading  of 
average  parent.  I  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  dass  wl 
children  attend  elementary  schools  wish  them  to  have  some  kin 
religious  instruction.  That,  however,  is  quite  compatible  witt 
equally  general  indifference  to  the  particular  kind  of  teaching, 
parent  has  played  a  very  prominent  part — on  paper — ^in  the  eduoati 
controversy.  But  he  has  played  it  only  on  paper.  Both  sides  ] 
suffered  from  the  impossibility  of  getting  him  either  to  protest  < 
vote  against  the  treatment  his  children  receive,  whetherin  Board  scl 
or  in  Church  schools.  The  Nonconformist  can  point  triumphantly  t 
entire  acquiescence  of  parents  who  call  themselves  Churchmen  ii 
teaching  given  under  the  Cowper-Temple  clause.  There  have 
moments  when  to  show  that  even  a  few  thousand  Churchmen 
used  their  right  of  withdrawing  their  children  from  the  relij 
lesson  in  Board  schools  would  have  been  an  invaluable  oontrov< 
weapon.  But  no  such  expression  of  distaste  to  undenominat 
teaching  has  ever  been  produced.  The  Nonconformists,  howevei 
make  no  capital  out  of  this  £Eu;t,  because  they  find  it  equally  ix 
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sible  to  bring  forward  any  appreciable  number  of  Nonconformist 
parents  wbo  have  withdrawn  their  children  from  the  religious  lesson 
in  Church  schools.  There  are  thousands  of  parishes  all  over  the 
country  in  which  the  Church  school  is  the  only  school  that  the 
children  of  Nonconformists  can  attend.  But  the  Nonconformist 
parent  is  not  in  the  least  disturbed.  Though  he  might,  if  he  liked, 
forbid  his  child  to  be  present  at  the  religious  lesson,  he  is  apparently 
of  opinion  that  the  wholesome  medicine  of  the  Sunday  chapel  wiU 
be  a  sufficient  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  weekday  school.  The 
effect  of  this  indifference  will  be  that  if  there  be  one  religion  taught 
in  school  hours  by  the  regular  teachers  and  as  part  of  the  school 
course,  and  another  religion  taught  in  the  school  buildings  indeed, 
but  out  of  school  hours,  as  something  extra  and  optional,  and  by 
outside  teachers,  the  former  will  be  the  religion  in  which  99  per 
cent,  of  the  children  in  every  school  will  be  brought  up.  Yes,  it 
may  be  said,  this  is  what  would  happen  if  the  choice  of  the  parent  lay 
between  the  religion  taught  in  the  school  and  none  at  all.  But  it  will 
bediffer^it  if  tiie  opportunity  is  given  him  of  having  his  child  taught 
the  religion  he  himself  professes  after  school  is  over.  He  may  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  withdraw  his  child  from  the  undenominational 
zeligioQS  lesson,  but  he  will  welcome  the  opportunity  of  having  his 
child  taught  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  or  by  Us  own  minister 
when  the  other  children  have  gone  home.  But  there  will  be  three 
influences  steadily  making  against  any  such  arrangement,  and  any  one 
ol  the  three,  as  I  believe,  and  certainly  all  three  in  combination,  will 
be  fatal  to  its  success.  There  is  the  influence  of  the  child,  who 
natoiaUy  prefers  getting  out  of  school  at  the  same  time  as  the  others 
to  being  *  kept  in '  for  an  additional  lesson.  There  is  the  influence 
of  the  mother,  who  wants  something  done  in  the  house  or  fetched 
from  outside,  and  thinks  that  it  is  quite  enough  to  forego  these 
services  during  the  hours  when  attendance  is  compulsory.  There  is 
tiie  influmioe  of  the  father,  who  knows  that  when  the  child  comee 
oat  of  school  he  may  earn  a  few  pence,  and  has  no  wish  to  see  the 
time  in  which  he  can  do  this  shortened.  If  any  one  thinks  that  the 
parents'  regard  for  the  real  interest  of  their  children  will  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  being  put  to  these  base  uses,  how  does  he  explain 
the  necessity  for  a  law  making  school  attendance  compulsory  ?  If  a 
parent  cannot  be  trusted  to  send  his  child  to  school  in  order\o  get 
thai  secular  education  without  which  he  can  hardly  hope  to  earn  his 
Eving,  why  should  he  be  more  unselfish  when  the  attendance  is 
(^timial  and  the  subject  taught  is  religion  ? 

ThoSy  if  cM  religious  teaching  is  given  out  of  school  hours,  it  will 
be  given  to  empty  benches.  If  denominational  teaching  is  given 
out  of  sehool  hours  and  undenominational  teaching  in  school  hours, 
the  only  religion  taught  will  be  undenominationalism.  The  first 
lesult  will  be  tantamount  to  banishing  religion  from  the  school, 
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the  second  to  the  establishment  of  a  particular  religion  in  tl 
school  and  to  its  endowment  out  of  the  rates. 

Yet,  although  one  of  these  two  solutions  of  the  education 
problem  is  not  desired  by  the  nation,  and  the  other  directly  conflic 
with  the  principle  of  religions  equality,  one  or  other  of  them  stan 
a  good  chance  of  being  adopted  if  Churchmen  continue  to  thii 
that  ttheir  strength  is  only  to  sit  still.  A  large  part  of  the  peo] 
of  England,  including  a  number  of  Nonconformists,  seem  to  ht 
persuaded  themselves  that  it  is  possible  to  draw  a  distincti 
between  *  simple  Biblical  teaching '  and  denominational  teachii 
Their  idea  appears  to  be  that  all  religions  are  alike  up  to  a  cert 
point.  Undenominationalism  is  the  stock  which  serves  as 
common  foundation  of  all  soups.  Denominationalism  is  only 
flavouring  which  differentiates  one  soup  from  another.  I  do 
wonder  that  undenominationalism  finds  favour  with  the  mass 
the  Anglican  laity.  In  their  eyes  the  Church  is  little  more  t 
an  institution  founded  to  teach  such  parts  of  the  Bible  as  do 
contain  any  disputed  statements  of  doctrine.  Anything  bej 
this  is  variously  set  down  as  '  narrow,'  or  *  extreme,'  or  *  partii 
or  '  beyond  the  comprehension  of  children.'  If  this  '  simple  Bib 
teaching'  were  given  in  Church  schools  as  well  as  in  provided sch 
the  mass  of  the  laity  would  be  quite  satisfied.  They  would  t 
that  the  clergy  were  doing  their  duty  by  the  children  as  mu( 
what  they  withheld  as  in  what  they  imparted.  What  is  surpr 
is  that  Nonconformists  should  equally  desire  to  see  this  so 
teaching  made  universal  and  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepa 
What  has  become  of  all  their  protests  against  establishment 
endowment  ?  What  has  become  of  their  insistence  on  the  ini 
able  right  of  every  man  to  shape  his  religion  on  the  pattern  i 
his  own  conscience  prescribes  to  him?  They  are  shocked  i 
notion  that  a  school  in  which  the  authorised  teaching  is  that 
Church  of  England  should  be  supported  out  of  the  rates.  Bu 
a  school  in  which  the  authorised  teaching  is  founded  on  a  pri 
which  directly  contradicts  that  of  the  Church  of  England  she 
supported  out  of  the  rates  seems  to  them  an  arrangement  th 
offend  no  one.  It  should  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  Nonconfo 
of  this  type  that  it  does  offend  a  great  many.  The  disl 
Churchmen  to  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  is  identical  in  pr 
with  the  Nonconformist  dislike  to  the  management  clauses, 
objections  may  be  exaggerated,  or  illogical,  or  politically  inconv 
but  so  long  as  they  feel  them  and  are  resolved  to  act  npoi 
this  does  not  matter.  The  line  that  politicians  love  to  fi 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  that  is  not  the  line  that  leads  f 
up  to  a  fortified  position,  whether  that  position  be  held  by  Chn 
or  by  Nonconformists. 

Fortunately,  the  view  I  have  been  ccmbating  is  not  takei 
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Nonoonfonnists.  A  Nonconformist  journal  of  high  character  and 
great  inflaence  has  lately  said :  ^  IGgh  Churchmen  have  just  the 
same  right  to  protest  against  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  apart  from 
the  interpretation  of  the  Chnrch  as  we  have  to  protest  against  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  under  the  interpretation  of  the  Church.'  With 
this  acknowledgment  the  way  to  an  educational  settlement  ought  to 
be  easily  found.  I  am  quite  willing  that  all  religions  should  be 
taught  in  elementary  schools  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers  provided 
that  my  religion  finds  a  place  in  the  list.  I  am  equally  willing  that 
no  religion  shall  be  taught  in  elementary  schools  at  the  cost  of  the 
ratepayers  provided  that  an  exception  is  not  made  in  favour  of  what  I 
regard  as  the  worst  religion  of  the  lot.  But  though  the  best 
Nonconformist  opinion  goes,  as  I  believe,  with  the  BrUnsh  Weekly, 
the  mass  of  religious  indifferentism  in  and  out  of  the  Church  of 
England  clings  to  the  Cowper-Temple  clause.  It  is  in  possession,  it 
falls  in  with  the  general  trend  of  popular  opinion,  it  satisfies  the 
teachers,  who  do  not  wish  to  see  their  province  invaded  by  volunteers, 
it  has  an  air  of  rough  common-sense  about  it  which  pleases  the 
practical  man,  who  does  not  mind  riding  over  a  religious  conviction 
jHDvided  that  he  can  do  it  without  any  risk  of  subsequent  trouble. 
The  opponents  of  Established  Undenominationalism — as  a  voluntary 
religion  it  has  the  same  right  to  exist  that  every  other  religion  has 
— have  therefore  to  convince  politicians  first  that  they  are  in  earnest, 
and  next  thai  they  are  prepared  with  a  proposal  which  saves  their 
conscience  wi&ont  hurting  anyone  else's. 

Such  a  proposal  has  often  been  put  forward,  but  not  as  yet  by 
tiiose  to  whom  governments  and  politicians  naturally  listen.  It 
starts  with  accepting  the  two  conditions  laiddown  by  Dr.  Horton  in 
hiB  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury :  the  subjection  to  re- 
I^esentative  public  control  of  all  rate-supported  schools;  and  the 
appointment  of  all  the  teachers  without  reference  to  their  religious 
belief.  I  do  not  myself  attach  any  importance  to  this  latter  point. 
Belig^oiu  equality  would  be  just  as  well  attained  by  the  German 
system,  under  which  the  teachers  are  taken  from  the  several  Con- 
fesaioiiB  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  belonging  to  each. 
But  this  plan  would  certainly  be  disliked  by  Nonconformists  and  by 
the  teachers,  and  it  would  probably  wreck  any  compromise  of  which 
it  formed  part.  (I  can  see  no  reason,  however,  against  allowing  the 
i^egnlar  teachers  to  give  religious  instruction  as  the  paid  servants  of 
the  denomination  employing  them.)  The  prudent  course,  therefore, 
M  to  accept  these  two  conditions  frankly  and  fully.  Churchmen 
«hofii]d  say  in  eflfect :  '  We  resign  all  claim  to  the  control  of  the 
Becuiar  education  in  our  own  schools.  The  management  of  the  schools 
^oid  the  appointment  of  teachers  shall  be  wholly  in  your  hands ; 
yon  shall  have  the  use  of  the  school  buildings  during  school  hours 
<'i^  «By  terms  that  may  be  adjudged  fair.    These  are  the  concessions 
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we  are  willing  to  make,  and  in  return  for  them  ^  ask  that 
denominations — ^indnding  the  Undenominationalists— shall  have 
statutory  right  of  providing  and  paying  teachers  to  give  religi 
instmction  in  school  hours  to  the  children  of  their  own  memb 
In  practice  this  would  resolve  itself  in  a  great  number  of  schools 
class  receiving  Church  teaching  and  a  class  receivingundenominati< 
teaching.  In  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  speak,  the  majo 
of  Nonconformists  would  be  satisfied  with  such  teaching  as  is  now  g 
under  the  Cowper-Temple  clause.  The  only  difference  wonl( 
that  the  teacher  giving  it  would  be  paid,  as  the  Choroh  tee 
would  be  paid,  by  those  who  valued  the  teaching  and  were  anxionB 
it  should  be  given.  If  it  turned  out  that  the  Wesleyans,  Congrega 
alists,  or  Baptists  desired  to  give  separate  religious  instractio 
their  own  children,  they  would  of  course  do  so.  The  parent  w 
only  have  to  send  with  each  child  on  its  first  coming  to  & 
a  written  statement  showing  what  religion  he  wished  the  child 
taught.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  managers  of  the  school  t( 
notice  to  the  recognised  authorities  of  each  denomination, 
the  case  of  Undenominationalists  to  the  Committees  that 
probably  be  formed  to  provide  '  simple  Biblical  instruction,'  tl 
many  children  were  awaiting  religious  instruction  at  the  time  d< 
to  the  religious  lesson.  That  time  might,  as  now,  be  the  first 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  school  day.  Attendance  would  be 
before  the  reh'gious  lessons  began,  and  then  the  children  won 
off  to  their  several  classes.  Where  a  parent  wished  bis  cl 
receive  no  religious  instruction  he  would  be  set  to  some 
lesson.  Where  a  denomination  had  made  no  provision  for  re 
instruction,  the  parent*  might  be  given  his  choice  whether  hi 
should  go  to  the  religious  lesson  of  another  denomination,  or 
secular  lesson  instead. 

All  kinds  of  practical  objections  may  be  taken  to  this  pUu 
against  what  plan  may  they  not  be  taken  ?  What  I  have  t 
mitigation  of  them  is  simply  this — ^that  the  difficulties  that  i 
the  way  of  its  adoption  are  objections  of  practice  and  detail, 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  other  plan  go  deeper,  an 
upon  matters  of  principle  and  conscience.  I  believe  thai 
plan  were  tried  it  might  be  worked  with  only  a  reasonable 
of  concession.  But  the  end  of  an  article  is  not  the  ] 
indicating  what  these  concessions  should  be,  nor  have  I  tl 
ledge  required  for  suggesting  or  criticising  them.  I  h 
sought  to  establish  three  things :  that  the  management  d 
doomed ;  that  if  Churchmen  do  not  move,  and  move  soon, 
real  danger  that  undenominational  rdigion,  and  und 
tional  religion  alone,  will  be  taught  in  dlementary  8oh< 
that  the  only  way  of  preventing  this  is  to  come  forwarc 
with  a  proposal  such  as  I  have  described.    The  next  two  m 
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be  of  inestimable  importance  to  the  place  of  religion  in  elementary 
education.  If  they  go  by  nnimproved,  we  may  in  the  end  have  to 
choose  between  the  entire  secularisation  of  the  schools  and  the 
exclusive  establishment  in  them  of  a  type  of  religion  which  we 
regard  as  worse  than  none  at  all. 

D.  C.  Lathbury. 

P.S. — ^I  had  written  this  before  the  publication  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  letter  to  Lord  Ashcombe.  But  his  G-race's  argument 
does  not  touch  the  aspect  of  the  question  with  which  I  have  tried 
to  deal.  He  gives  reasons  why  the  Education  Act  ought  not  to  be 
attacked  in  Parliament;  I  give  reasons  why  it  certainly  will  be 
attacked  in  Parliament,  and  probably  be  attacked  with  success.  He 
believes  that  to  maintain  existing  Ghttroh  schools  is  the  only,  or  at 
all  events  the  best,  way  of  maintaining  Church  teaching ;  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  existence  of  Church  schools  that  blinds  Churchmen  to 
the  fact  that  a  yearly  increasing  number  of  children  who  ought  to 
be,  but  are  not  and  never  can  be,  in  a  Church  school  get  no  Church 
teaching  at  all.  More  than  this,  the  Archbishop  is  prepared  to 
make  a  concession  which  would  very  soon  be  fatal  to  Church  teaching 
even  in  Church  schools.  He  proposes,  in  *  single  school  areas,'  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  '  denominational  instruction '  and  '  simple 
Scripture  teaching,'  and  to  give  the  parent  the  choice  which  his 
child  should  attend.  This  seems  to  imply  that  denominational 
teaching  and  Scripture  teaching  are  different  things,  whereas,  as 
every  consistent  denominationalist  believes,  denominational  teach- 
ing is  simply  right  Scripture  teaching.  A  Churchman  can  no  more 
teach  the  Bible  undenominationally  than  he  can  teach  the  Church 
Catechism  undenominationally.  But  to  pursue  this  argument  would 
lead  me  on  to  a  wholly  different  ground  from  that  covered  by  the 
present  article. 
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SOME  NOTES  AS   TO  LONDON  THEATREl 
PAST  AND  PRESENT 


LoBD  BoSEBERY,  in  oDe  of  his  delightful  speeches  at  an  annul 
dinner  of  the  chairman  of  the  London  County  Council,  gave,  as  on 
of  the  proofs  of  the  growing  popularity  of  that  body,  the  dcmanc 
that  were  daily  made  by  the  public  for  endowing  them  wit 
increased  powers — great  though  those  powers  were  at  that  time. 

Personally,  in  the  increasing  mass  of  business  undertake 
gratuitously  and  successfully  by  men  who  devote  their  abilitic 
their  energies,  and  time  for  the  public  good,  I  play  an  infinitesim 
part.  That  part  is  in  connection  with  the  licensing  and  manag 
ment  of  the  theatres  and  places  of  amusement  in  the  County 
London. 

This  business  has  happily  brought  me  into  close  and  intims 
relations  not  only  with  the  daily  increasing  numbers  of  theatric 
proprietors  and  managers,  but  with  the  professional  and  able  advise 
of  the  Council,  from  whom  I  have  gathered  much  information  cc 
nected  with  the  history  of  theatres,  which  I  have  found  of  gr< 
interest  and  which  may  afiford  some  amusement  to  others. 

Going  back  to  times  preceding  those  of  Shakespeare  I  find  tl 
no  theatres  existed  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  performan 
took  place  in  bams  or  yards  of  inns,  where  the  overhanging  galleri 
which  some  few  of  us  remember  and  all  of  us  have  seen  in 
prints,  afforded  the  only  shelter  to  the  spectators.  Churches  gav 
temporary  home  to  what  were  called  '  morality  plays/  and  we  of  1 
generation  have  learnt  how  pathetic  and  touching  these  plays  co 
be  by  seeing  the  simple  story  of  Everyman^  which  has  been  showi 
us  with  an  art  probably  eclipsing  that  of  old  days.  Sometimes 
plays  were  performed  in  amphitheatres,  which  had  been  used  for  1 
and  bear  baiting,  and  were  constructed  in  the  form  of  an  arena  i 
rounded  by  galleries,  which,  when  these  were  not  required  for  n 
brutal  sports,  were  occasionally  devoted  to  the  more  refined  use 
the  histrionic  art. 

The  first  building  appropriated  solely  for  stage  plays  was  kn 
as  'The  Theatre,'  which  was  erected  in  1575  in  Shoreditch. 
1599,  the  Globe,  where  Shakespeare  often  appeared,  was  erecte 
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Bankfiide.  Between  the  first  date  and  the  Bestoration,  a  dozen  other 
theatres  sprang  into  existence ;  bnt  how  different  from  the  present 
Inzarions  theatres  with  their  gorgeous  scenic  effects  and  famitnre ! 

Althongh  the  French  word  TncUmie,  to  which  we  have  become 
aocnstomed,  had  never  been  heard  of,  the  plays  began  at  three  o'clock 
exactly,  and  the  prices  of  admission  ranged  from  Id.  to  Is.  Think 
of  that,  ye  managers  of  to-day  ! 

These  theatres,  as  they  appear  in  old  prints  of  London,  before 
connty  councils  were  even  dreamt  of,  were  octagonal  or  circular,  with 
tiers  at  different  levels,  the  topmost  row  only  being  covered  with  a 
roof,  while  the  enclosed  ground  in  front  corresponded  to  a  space 
which  in  the  theatres  of  to-day  would  be  occupied  by  stalls  and  pit. 
These  were  open  to  the  air,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  heavens 
were  more  propitious  to  outdoor  amusements  in  those  days  than 
they  are  in  the  year  of  grace  1903. 

The  buildings  being  circular,  it  of  necessity  arose  that  the  actors 
were  obliged  to  turn  their  backs  on  some  portion  of  the  spectators, 
a  habit  which,  curiously  enough,  seems  now  to  be  a  growing  fashion. 

The  position  of  actors  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  well  illustrated 
the  feudal  principles  in  force  in  those  days,  for  by  the  Act  of  1547 
great  nobl^nen  and  landowners  gave  their  patronage  and  licences  to 
companies  of  play-actors,  who  by  their  permission  only  were  allowed 
to  give  performances  in  the  neighbourhood.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
however,  ait  ihe  beginning  of  her  reign  appointed  Justices,  Mayors, 
and  lieutenants  of  Shires  to  act  as  Censors  of  plays;  but  there 
evidently  existed  at  that  time  in  many  quarters  an  antagonistic  feeling 
against  play-actors,  who  were  driven  in  their  own  defence  to  appeal 
to  a  higher  authority,  with  the  result  that  a  Master  of  the  Bevels 
was  appcnnted  by  the  Crown,  who  exercised  his  authority  throughout 
the  country  until  his  office  was  merged  in  that  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. 

In  1642  all  plays  were  forbidden  by  an  Ordinance  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  and  many  of  the  old  theatres  were  pulled  down  by 
the  Puritan  soldiery,  and  the  magistrates  were  enjoined  to  have 
apprehended  all  actors  as  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Bestoration  no  woman  had  ever  ventured 
on  the  stage,  but  now  great  changes  took  place,  and  actresses  were 
not  only  tolerated  but  were  welcomed.  The  first  English  actress 
appeared  in  the  character  of  Desdemona  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1660,  at  the  Tennis  Court  Theafare,  Vere  Street,  Clare  Market.  The 
patent  to  Killigrew  granted  in  1662  runs : 

*  We  do  likewise  permit  and  give  leave  that  all  the  women's  parts 
to  be  acted  in  either  of  the  said  two  companies,  the  King's  and  the 
Duke's,  for  the  time  to  come  may  be  performed  by  women.' 

We  who  have  hung  entranced  with  the  acting  of  Bachel,  Bistori, 
and  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  have  listened  with  rapture  to  the  exquisite 
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Bongs  of  G-risi  and  Jenny  Lind,  have  been  moved  to  tears  by 
impersonations  of  Ellen  Terry,  and  laughed  till  our  sides  ached  • 
Mrs.  Keeley  and  Mrs.  John  Wood,  are  beginning  at  last  to  rei 
that  we  owe  some  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  more  elastic  times  of 
Bestoration. 

^  With  the  Bestoration,  the  policy  of  the  persecution  of  a< 
^Ame  to  an  end,  Sir  William  lyAvenant  and  Killigrew  each  obtai 
perpetual  patents  for  the  representation  of  stage  plays,  by  whic 
the  competing  theatres  were  extinguished,  and  play-acting  beoa 
monopoly  in  their  hands. 

Killigrew  was  bom  in  161 1-12,  and  at  an  early  age  began  wi 
plays,  which  were  acted  at  the  '  Cock-pit'  in  Drury  Lane.  Al 
stormy  political  youth,  much  of  which  was  spent  of  necessity  o 
Continent,  he  returned  to  England  at  the  Bestoration,  and 
several  minor  Court  appointments  he  was,  with  Sir  W.  D'Av< 
granted  Boyal  patents  to  erect  two  new  playhouses,  much  1 
disgust  of  King  Charles's  Master  of  the  Bevels,  whose  authorii 
thus  overruled. 

Drury  Lane  was  opened  as  the  Theatre  Boyal  in  1663.  Ii 
it  was  burnt  down,  for  there  were  no  County  Council  inspect 
those  days,  and  the  company  played,  till  it  was  rebuilt,  in  the 
doned  Doke's  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  his  Mf 
company  of  comedians  were  advertised  to  play  The  Lady' 
Stake,  <yr  The  Wif^a  Beeentment,  to  be  followed  by  The  Dev 
Wife. 

Killigrew  himself  subsequently  became  the  King's  Master 
Bevels,  and  died  in  1683. 

Sir  W.  D'Avenant,  the  partner  of  Killigrew,  was  said 
scandal-mongers  of  his  day  to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of  Shab 
Meeting  an  old  townsman  on  his  way  to  Stratford  and  beinj 
where  he  was  hurrying,  he  replied  that  he  was  going  to  see  1 
&ther,  Shakespeare,  and  was  met  by  the  retort :  '  Have  a  a 
you  do  not  take  God's  name  in  vain.'  The  same  Mastei 
Bevels,  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  who  had  protested  against  Uii 
given  to  Killigrew,  also  accused  Sir  William  of  disloyalty  i 
he  had  been  a  Master  of  the  Bevels  to  Oliver  the  Tyrant—: 
which  I  should  have  thought  would  have  been  a  sinecure 
days.  In  spite  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  opposition  he  x 
obtained  his  licence,  but  was  appointed  Poet  Laureat 
number  of  his  plays  was  prodigious.  He  had  lodgings  in  ' 
Inn  Fields,  where  he  died  in  1668,  and  was  buried  in  Wei 
Abbey,  where  on  his  grave  is  written  in  silly  imitation 
Jonson's  epitaph : 

0  rare  Sir  William  D^Avenant. 

Killigrew's  company  was  named  'The  King's  Theai 
D'Avenant's  *  The  Duke's,'  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Yor 
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inany  vicissitudes  the  lessees  of  Covent  Garden  and  Dmry  Lane 
daim  that  these  patents  ace  in  fcnroe  to  the  present  day. 

Playbills  of  performances  in  1753  contain  footnotes  which  still 
appear  strange  to  as.  One  rons  '  As  any  obstruction  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  machinery  will  prejudice  the  performance  of  the  enter- 
lainmenty  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  person  will  be  displeased  at  theif 
being  refused  admittance  behind  the  scenes.'  Another  runs  ^  The 
Provoked  Husband  will  be  given  at  the  particular  desire  of  several 
persons  of  quality.'  I  wonder  if  the  husbands  were  anxious  to  pro- 
vide a  lesson  to  their  wives  and  to  teach  them  a  moral.  Another 
note  says :  *  Ladies  aredesired  to  send  their  servants  by  3  o'clock.'  I 
suppose  that  they  were  to  preserve  their  seats.  This  was  nothing  to 
what  happened  at  the  opening  of  the  G-aiety  Theatre  the  other  night, 
when  I  am  informed  a  queue  was  formed  at  5  o'clock  a.m. 

'  Before  permanently  moving  to  Drory  Lane  and  the  Duke's 
Theatre,  Killigrew  and  D'Avenant  exercised  their  patents  temporarily 
at  other  premises. 

Christopher  Bich  purchased  in  1688  a  share  in  the  management 
of  Dmry  Lane,  the  patents  of  which  had  been  combined  in  1682 
with  that  granted  to  Davenant,  and  notwithstanding  endless  quarrels 
involving  many  lawsuits,  he  succeeded  for  a  loDg  time  in  holding 
undisputed  sway  over  his  Majesty's  theatre  of  Drury  Lane,  and  on  his 
ultimate  expulsion  from  the  theatre  he  took  with  him  the  patents 
and  in  1714  established  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Theatre.  Drury  Lane, 
thus  deprived  of  its  privileges,  was  forced  to  depend  upon  temporary 
patents  until  the  year  1837,  when  the  owners  produced  the  original 
patent  granted  to  Killigrew,  having  previously  purchased  it  of 
Covent  Crarden,  where  it  had  been  secreted. 

Although  the  patentees  had  the  exclusive  right  of  stage-playing, 
yet  many  theatres,  by  methods  more  or  less  legitimate,  contrived  to 
enoroach  on  their  vested  interests. 

Some  of  these  minor  theatres  founded  their  claim  to  this  right 
upon  the  Act  relating  to  grants  of  licences  for  music,  dancing,  and 
other  entertainments  of  a  like  nature.  Others  maintained  that  public 
stage  plays  were  not  being  acted,  the  playbills  inviting  patrons  to 
have  tea,  during  the  supposed  service  of  which  performances  took 
place. 

A  curious  case  of  a  like  nature  has  recently  occupied  our  Law 
Courts,  where  the  Theatrical  Managers'  Association  sued  the  Palace 
Theatre  for  producing  a  part  of  a  stage  play  known  as  La  Tcledad^ 
and  the  magistrate  decided  against  the  Palace  Company  and  fined 
them  10^.,  the  Palace  only  being  licensed  by  the  County  Council  for 
music  and  dancing. 

The  exclusive  privileges  of  the  i)atent  theatres  were  being  brought, 
by  the  public  demand  for  more  places  of  amusement,  to  an  end,  with 
Che  result  that  tiie  Theatres  Act  of  1843  was  passed,  by  which  the 
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Lord  Chambeilain  was  allowed  to  grant  full  stage  play  licence 
London,  and  magistrates  were  given  similar  powers  in  the  conntr 

This  Act  is  still  in  force,  bnt  in  such  parts  as  are  included  in 
County  of  London  the  County  Council  have  taken  the  place  of 
justices,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  remaining  the  sole  autliorit; 
Great  Britain  with  respect  to  the  censorship  of  plays,  wbicli 
submitted  to  him  before  they  are  presented  to  the  public;  but 
morals  of  theatrical  performances  have  improved,  and  there  y 
now  be  no  need,  as  there  appears  to  have  been  in  old  days,  for  o 
the  audience  to  complain  at  a  benefit  of  Mrs.  G-ardner's  that  8h< 
soon  announce  her  intention  of  standing  on  her  head,  for  the  ai 
ment  of  the  savoir  vivre  and  the  Macaroni  Club. 

Li  the  time  when  George  the  Second  was  king,  however,  ] 
of  entertainment  were  still  the  scenes  of  every  kind  of  disorder 
shown  by  the  preamble  to  the  Act  25  Geo.  II.,  which  says: 

Whereas  the  multitude  of  places  of  entertaioment  for  the  lower 
people  is  another  great  cause  of  thefts  and  robberies,  as  tbey  are  1 
tempted  to  spend  their  small  substance  in  riotous  pleasures,  and  in  consi 
are  put  on  unlawful  methods  of  supplying  their  wants  and  renewin 
pleasures. 

This  Act  made  it  incumbent  on  the  lessees  of  such  pi 
obtain  a  licence  firom  the  Justices,  and  is  the  source  from  whi 
jurisdiction  of  the  County  Council  in  respect  of  music  and  d 
is  derived. 

In  1855  the  number  of  places  licensed  for  music  and  danc 
305,  against  67  in  1845.  Five-sixths  of  the  licences  were  fo 
only,  and  three-fourths  of  them  were  granted  to  public-house 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Sacred  Hi 
Society  and  Exeter  Hall  gave  a  taste  for  oratorio,  and  great 
such  as  Sims  Seeves  and  Santley,  in  the  zenith  of  their 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  these  places  became  the  home 
high-class  entertainments.  To  a  great  extent  these  halls,  w 
been  the  outcome  of  small  rooms  connected  with  public-houi 
been  supplanted  by  the  modem  theatres  of  varieties. 

In  1878  there  were  in  London  at  least  300  public-houses 
for  music,  while  at  the  present  time  there  are  only  about  tw 

The  restaurants  where  music  is  allowed  during  meals, 
efforts  of  reUgious  bodies  in  establishing  mission-halls  and  i 
have  contributed  to  overwhelm  the  licensed  victuallers  in  this 

For  the  first  few  years  of  the  authority  of  the  Count 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  was  allowed  in  these  places 
tainment;  but  the  Council  have  since  that  time,  while  i 
fering  with  existing  licences,  decided  with  regard  to  new 
ments  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  consumption  of  intoxicati: 
on  their  premises;  and  this  policy  has  resulted  in  a  great  s 
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the  places  holding  licences  with  this  restriction  have  been  among  the 
most  popular. 

They  have  drawn  a  distinction  at  present  between  theatres  and 
mnsio-haUs,  and  it  appears  to  me  with  reason,  for  while  in  the  former 
people  would  only  seek  refreshment  in  the  limited  time  between  the 
acts,  in  the  other  there  would  be  constant  opportunities  of  hanging 
about  the  bars,  and  thus  causing  a  temptation  to  unnecessary 
drinking. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  few  if  any  cases  of  misconduct  arising  from 
drink  have  ever  been  reported. 

The  Licensing  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council,  in  the 
past  year,  licensed  331  places  for  music,  stage  plays,  and  dancing, 
or  music  only,  twenty-three  of  these  being  for  stage  plays. 

The  responsibility  imposed  on  this  Committee  is  considerable 
as  regards  new  places  of  entertainment,  but  the  difficulties  in  cases 
of  old  theatres  are  still  graver. 

All  these  theatres  are  inspected  from  time  to  time  by  the  officials 
of  the  departments  of  the  superintending  architect,  chief  officer  of  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  and  other  departments.  And  now,  as 
the  development  of  electric  light  increases,  a  new  difficulty  has  arisen 
and  great  care  is  necessary  in  its  application. 

It  18  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  the  frict  of  the  enormous 
advance  in  fireproof  materials  which  has  tended  so  much  to  the 
Eafety  of  the  public.  Every  theatre  and  music-hall  in  London  has, 
or  will  shortly  have,  a  fire  curtain  separating  the  stage  from  the 
auditorium.  Chemical  science  has  now  provided  a  substance  which 
for  some  time  has  been  used  at  bazaars,  to  render  muslin  and  canvas 
uninflammable,  and  this  has  already  been  taken  advantage  of  for 
scenery,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  soon  adapted  for  use 
in  the  more  inflammable  dresses  used  by  actresses. 

In  1100  selected  cases  occurring  between  1797  and  1897  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  number  of  fatalities,  according  to  some 
authorities,  is  fixed  at  not  fewer  than  10,000,  and  the  loss  of  valuable 
property  has  been  enormous.  In  this  generation  there  have  been 
fires  at  Brooklyn  in  1876,  when  400  people  lost  their  lives.  In 
1881,  at  the  Municipal  Theatre  at  Nice  150  to  200  were  killed, 
and  in  the  rame  year  450  perished  at  the  King  Theatre,  Vienna. 
In  1887,  115  perished  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  Paris,  and  in  the 
same  year  at  the  Exeter  Theatre  127  persons  were  burned.  In 
1891,  thirteen  lost  their  lives  at  the  Theatre  Eloyal,  Gateshead;  and 
the  fire  at  the  Paris  Bazaar,  which  should  not  perhaps  be  classed  in 
the  same  category  as  the  buildings  with  which  this  article  deals, 
is  fresh  in  all  minds,  as  is  also  the  fire  at  the  Com6die  Franpaise 
in  1900,  which  occasioned  the  death  of  the  artist  MUe.  Henriot. 

In  London,  in  a  properly  licensed  building,  no  life  has  been  lost 
(except  that  of  a  fireman  in  the  performanoe  of  his  duty  at  the  fire 
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at  (he  Alhambra  in  December  1882)  since  1858,  when  a 
Cobonrg  Theatre,  now  Eoyal  Victoria  Coffee  Muric-haU,  si 
persons  were  killed  in  a  panic  resulting  from  a  fake  (darm  o 
Previous  to  that,  the  fire  at  Covent  Garden  in  1808  was  respo 
for  firom  fifteen  to  twenty  victims,  and  they  were  not  from  8 
the  audience,  but  persons  who  lost  their  lives  by  tr;iBg  to  gc 
the  theatre  to  extinguish  the  fire.  In  1807  twenty-three  live 
lost  through  a  false  alarm  of  fire  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre. 

One  case  has  occurred,  however,  at  premises  which  we 
licensed,  in  1887  in  the  Hebrew  Dramatic  Club,  Spitalfields, 
seventeen  lives  were  lost  during  the  performance  of  a  8tag< 
In  1892  five  children  were  injured  at  the  St.  Fanoras  ] 
Unionist  Club  during  a  magic-lantern  entertainment. 

The  importance  of  taking  precautions  to  prevent  and  al 
is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  since  1866,  410  mdc 
fire  have  been  reported  at  places  of  public  entertainment,  in* 
thirty-one  cases  where  the  building  has  been  totally  destroy 
nineteen  cases  where  persons  have  been  injured.  In  this  con 
a  question  has  been  raised  in  the  Press,  which  has  never,  i 
I  am  aware,  been  publicly  answered.  It  is  argued,  and  right 
the  majority  of  fires  in  theatres  originate  on  the  stage,  a 
therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  a  great  deal  of  care  to  m 
auditorium  fire-resisting.  Perhaps  those  who  raised  this  < 
will  be  interested  in  the  following  facts. 

In  London  &ince  1866,  eighteen  fires  have  originated 
auditoria  of  theatres,  of  which  ten  occurred  during  perfo 
and  seventeen  fires  have  occurred  in  the  same  localities 
music-halls,  four  of  which  were  during  performance.  In 
Surrey  Theatre,  and  in  1896  the  Cambridge  Music-ht 
destroyed  by  fires  which  commenced  in  the  front  of  the8< 
while  from  1811  to  1897  there  are  records  of  twenty-6e\ 
theatres  in  the  provinces  and  abroad  at  which  fires  have  coi 
in  the  auditoria,  the  most  notable  of  which  were : 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1811,  Richmond,  U.S.^ 
seventy-two  were  killed  and  many  were  injured. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1847,  at  Carlsruhe,  sixty-th 
and  203  injured. 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  1881,  at  Nice,  200  killed  ; 
injured. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  1891,  at  Gateshead^  thirty 
and  many  injured. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1895,  at  Baltimore,  U.S.A 
four  killed. 

In  July  1901,  regulations  founded  on  twelve  years'  < 
and  guided  to  some  extent  by  the  practice  of  other  coun 
after  long  and  careful  consideration  issued  by  the  Coimoil 
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hoped  that  they  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  varioos  premises, 
as  &r  as  possible,  up  to  the  standard  of  safety  justly  demanded  by 
the  public,  and  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  licensees  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  architects  engaged  on  new  theatres. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction  with  the  co- 
operation of  architects,  owners,  and  lessees,  who  are  well  aware  that 
the  greater  the  proved  safety  of  the  theatres  is,  the  larger  will  be 
their  audiences. 

The  committee  strive  hard,  with  the  skilful  co-operation  of  their 
permanent  officials,  to  mitigate  the  necessary  inconvenience  caused 
to  licensees  and  proprietors  by  alterations  which  are  deemed  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  public ;  and  all  their  endeavours  are  re- 
sponded to  and  assisted  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, who  declines  to  issue  any  licences  to  places  not  sanctioned  by 
the  London  County  Council. 

At  the  present  time  the  chief  difference  of  opinion  that  has 
arisen  between  the  committee  and  a  minority  of  the  Council  has 
been  on  the  application  of  temperance  legislation. 

We  are  all  at  one,  of  course,  in  our  desire  to  do  what  is  in  our 
power  to  prevent  excessive  drinking,  but  I  am  always  in  fear  that 
the  extreme  portion  of  teetotalers  may  damage  the  cause  we  all 
have  at  heart,  by  pushing  too  fast  and  too  far  their  principles  of 
total  abstinence. 

An  old  fnend  of  mine,  a  witty  and  Liberal  lady,  passed  a  few 
days  in  a  country  house  where  Badical  and  teetotal  views  were  pushed 
to  extremes.  On  leaving  it,  she  exclaimed :  '  It  is  only  by  Gtxl's 
mercy  that  I  have  not  become  a  confirmed  Tory  and  an  habitual 
drunkard.' 

When  I  was  Vice-chairman  of  the  Bojal  Commission  on  Licensing, 
I  asked  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  who  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of 
temperance  than  any  woman  living,  whether,  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  excessive  drinking,  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  any 
of  her  societies  or  efforts.     Her  answer  was,  *  None  whatever.' 

It  Is  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  reform,  not  giving  occasion  to 
our  enemies  to  blaspheme,  that  I  hope  the  Council  will  proceed, 
removing,  where  and  when  it  is  possible,  temptation  to  drink,  and, 
above  all,  setting  their  faces  like  flints  against  all  excess. 

Readers  of  the  Oreevey  Papers,  which  have  been  lately  published, 
will  see  with  pain  how  common,  and  almost  universal,  drunkenness 
was  in  the  days  when  the  Georges  reigned.  Such  sights,  fiuniliar  in 
the  times  of  our  ancestors,  are  unknown  among  gentlemen  of  the 
present  generation.  This  should  give  us  hope  that  education  may 
step  in  and  accomplish  the  good  work,  and  remove  the  shame  that 
still  hangs  over  us  of  spending  millions  of  our  annual  income  on 
strong  drink. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  feeling  runs  high,  and  that  is 
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the  question  of  the  employment  of  women  at  bars  where  intozicat 
liquors  are  sold.  Miss  Orme,  whose  experience  is  unrivalled, 
appointed  bj  the  Labour  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  queet 
She  gives  many  arguments  from  a  moral  and  physical  point  of  \ 
against  such  employment,  and  many  good  women  whose  noble  efi 
on  behalf  of  their  sex  appeal  strongly  to  the  sympathies  of  men  a 
with  her ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  it  would  be  cmel  to  circ 
scribe  the  already  narrow  field  in  which  women  can  gain  a  Uvelil: 
In  the  face  of  such  conflicting  opinions,  and  taking  into  cons 
ation  the  comparatively  small  number  of  barmaids  employed  in 
music-hall  bars  under  the  Council's  control,  I  think  that  p 
opinion  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  hardships  of  their  lot, 
a  view  to  their  amelioration,  and  that  the  Council  exercised  a 
discretion  in  saying  that  they  would  lay  down  no  law  on  the  sul 
but  that  they  would  view  with  satisfaction  any  diminution  ii 
number  of  young  women  employed  in  bars  where  alcoholic  drinl 
sold. 

Algernon  Wi 
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LENDING  LIBRARIES  AND  CHEAP  BOOKS 


Much  has  been  written  lately  in  condemnation  of  the  free  libraries,  on 
the  gronnd  that  they  were  chiefly  used  by  those  who  cared  only  for 
light  reading,  and  that  the  more  serious  books  were  rarely  in 
demand.  It  is  quite  true  that  out  of  each  six  books  taken  during 
the  year  from  a  free  library  five  will  be  novels.  But  it  would  be 
quite  un&ir  to  take  no  notice  of  the  considerable  number  of  more 
serious  books  that  are  read  as  well.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  annual 
report  of  our  Bromley  Library,  I  see  that  during  the  last  twelve 
months  more  than  seven  thousand  books  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  departments  of  'theology  and  philosophy,'  'biography  and 
histcNry,'  'taravels  and  topography,'  and  'laws,  commerce,  politics,  &c.' 
This  18  certainly  a  quite  respectable  figure,  the  more  so  as  our 
library  contains,  all  taken,  only  5875  volumes  in  all  these  depart- 
ments, to  which  120  volumes  only  were  added  during  the  last  twelve 
numibs.  It  must  also  be  said  that  the  very  wide  division  of  '  laws, 
commerce,  politics,  &c.,'  which  surely  would  have  been  in  great 
demand  during  the  last  few  years,  is  represented  in  the  library  by 
260  odd  volumes,  and  that  only  jivt  new  books  have  found  their  way 
to  the  shelves  of  this  department  during  the  last  twelve  months  (as 
against  280  in  the  branch  of '  prose  fiction  '). 

Besides,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  t6U  of  the  free  libraries  has  not 
been  quite  understood  in  these  discussions,  and  that  the  poor 
reader  has  been  unjustly  censured.  It  would  be  perhaps  more 
correet  to  say  that  the  free  libraries  have  fulfilled  their  function 
admirably,  as  they  have  developed  a  taste  for  reading,  and  have 
powerfolly  contributed  to  create  a  quite  new  class  of  readers, 
Mpeoially  in  the  young  generation.  No  very  deep  investigation  is 
required,  indeed,  to  show  that  the  love  of  reading  has  greatly 
inoeased  wherever  free  lending  libraries  have  been  opened — one 
baa  only  to  look  attentively  at  the  scores  and  hundreds  of  people 
who  oome  every  day  to  the  libraries  to  take  books.  And  if  these 
xeadefs  have  a  decided  taste  for  novels,  these  novels  are  certainly  of 
a  better  sort  than  the  penny  dreadfuls  or  the  Folvct  News,  which 
wen  formerly  so  widely  read  amidst  this  class  of  readers.  Busy 
people,  who  have  little  time  for  reading  after  a  day's  work,  must 
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first  be  brought  into  the  habit  of  cariog  for  a  book  in  their  s 
time,  and  this  is  generally  done  by  light  reading.  Besides, 
us  not  forget  what  quantities  of  novels  have  been  absorbe 
youth  by  every  one  of  ns.  Nowadays  the  novel  is  the  y* 
people's  way  of  learning  something  about  the  world  and  its  wayi 

To  create  in  the  reading  public  a  love  for  a  higher  oider  of  ] 
is  certainly  an  urgent  necessity;  but  for  this  purpose  some^ 
else  besides  the  lending  library  is  necessary — I  mean  cheap  ed 
of  serious  books.  It  is  a  fact  that  books  of  a  serious  character  o 
be  read  quickly,  and  a  volume  borrowed  from  a  lending  li 
cannot  be  kept  for  months.  If  it  takes  a  philosophically  ti 
man  more  than  a  month  to  read  a  volume  of  Spencer  or  Dar« 
order  that  he  may  properly  understand  and  assimilate  to  some  < 
the  teaching,  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  for  the  average  ree 
the  free  lending  library  to  have  plenty  of  time  for  the  compreh 
of  such  books  ? 

I  have  often  heard  French  working  men  say  :  '  I  cannot 
serious  book  from  a  public  library ;  I  must  pick  it  up  seoonc] 
Then  I  read  it  at  my  leisure,  which  is  generally  at  night  only 
all  is  quiet,  when  the  family  is  asleep ;  and  even  that  I  can 
every  day.  Very  often  when  I  am  reading  a  borrowed  boo 
of  it  leads  me  to  consult  another  book ;  so  I  try  to  get  this 
book  from  the  library.  Sometimes  I  can  get  it,  sometimes  i 
I  succeed  in  getting  it,  and  have  read  what  I  want,  I  then  | 
to  the  library  for  the  first  book,  and  as  often  as  not  it  is  out. 
must  have  the  book  upon  my  own  shelf.'  That  is  really 
ought  to  be. 

Books  of  serious  matter  must  be  the  property  of  the  reader 
to  a  good  novel  we  all  like  to  refer  occasionally,  and  it  is  the  sa 
a  book  of  poems ;  but  still  more  is  this  the  case  with  a  book 
less  scientific.  To  such  a  book  we  should  have  the  fBioility 
constantly  and  on  all  sorts  of  occasions.  It  may  be  that  wc 
read  a  passage  from  it  to  a  friend  with  whom  we  have  a  di 
or  we  may  look  in  the  book  for  a  point  to  be  used  in  a 
at  a  meeting,  or  else  we  are  anxious  to  get  a  general  id< 
going  to  hear  a  lecture,  or  we  may  want  to  compare  the  ide 
writer  with  those  of  some  other  writer  on  the  same  subjec 
in  this  way  we  learn  to  fully  understand  an  author  and  to  a 
books.  Good  books  must  be  a  possession,  if  it  be  only  to 
of  them  in  some  idle  moment,  to  read  a  few  lines  at  random, 
upon  the  margin  our  own  observation,  even  though  it  be 
remark  '  How  beautiful ! '  or  a  mere  sign  of  interrogation. 

The  free  lending  libraries  are  undoubtedly  developing 
for  books ;  but  are  English  books  cheap  enough  for  the  re 
small  means  to  buy  them  ?    The  stream  of  good  books 
editions,  published  of   late    in    this    country,  has     beei 
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enoouraging  symptom,  and  ibe  appearance  of  any  good  book  ia 
a  shilling  or  a  sixpenny  edition  has  been  greeted  with  delight 
by  all  serious  readers.  Bat  we  claim  more  from  the  publishers. 
First,  the  price  of  some  of  these  books 'must  be  still  further  reduced, 
and  we  welcome  the  pretty  shilling  edition  of  Darwin's  Origin  of 
Speoiea,  even  though  we  have  had  (since  1901  only !)  a  half-crown 
edition  of  the  same  work ;  secondly,  the":  cheap  books  should  be  of 
a  lilmiry  shape ;  thirdly,  the  cheap  edition  should  not  be  kept  until 
years  and  years  after  the  more  expensive]onelias  been  in  circulation, 
as  is  now  the  case.  This  last  is  a  most  important  point,  for  eVery 
keen  reader  wishes  to  have  the  book  while  it  is  spoken  about,  and 
while  the  reviews  are  calling  attention  to  its  merits.  Furthermore, 
there  should  be  the  means  for  circulating  cheap  editions  of  serious 
books  in  the  country,  so  that  even  in  small  provincial  towns  new 
books  should  be  brought  under  the  eyes  of  the  would-be  buyers* 

The  high  price  of  most  serious  books  has  been  until  lately  the 
chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  spreading  good  educational  literature 
in  England,  and  the  grc^at  majority  of  excellent  works  that  came 
oat  during  the  last  half-century  still  remains  very  expensive.  The 
Kiglish  pubUsher  seldom  realises  how  unjust  he  is,  not  only  to  the 
reader  and  the  writer,  but  to  himself,  in  bringing  out  only  expensive 
editions  of  such  books,  which  in  a  cheap  form  could  be  sold  by 
the  thousand  instead  of  by  the  hundred.  It  would  be  extremely 
interesting  to  know  the  exact  number  of  copies  of  the  half-crown 
•dition  of  Darwin's  more  popular  works,  and  especially  the  shilling 
edition,  that  have  been  sold  lately,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
editions ;  but,  fiEtiling  these  figures,  we  may  perhaps  take  as  a  striking 
example  in  point  the  sixpenny  edition  of  Tolstoy's  Reawrreciion : 
130,000  copies  of  it  were  sold  last  winter,  while  of  the  beautifully 
illustrated  six-shilling  edition  only  a  few  thousand  copies  have  been 
sold  in  the  oourse  of  two  years. 

In  Franoe,  in  Ghermany,  but  especially  in  Russia,  the  publishers 
onderetand  perfectly  well  the  advantage  of  cheap  publications,  and 
a  vast  amount  of  books,  marvellously  cheap  and  well  printed,  crowd 
the  Continental  book  market.  The  result  is  that  such  books  not 
fluly  satisfy  the  need  of  the  reader  who  is  looking  out- for  them, 
but  they  also  attract  those  who  otherwise  would  not  have  thought 
d  baying  books  and  of  starting  a  little  library  of  their  own. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  successes  in  this  direction  have  been  attained  in 
ItoBtia.  Cheap  editions  of  good  books,  both  by  Russian  authors  and 
as  translations,  began  to  oome  out  in  that  country  about  forty-five 
jemn  ago ;  and  I  must  here  say  that  this  excellent  tendency  was  due 
to  a  great  extent  to  the  Russian  women.  At  present  Russian  classics 
are  dreiilating  in  numbers  of  cheap  editions.  The  whole  of  Poush* 
kin's  prose  and  verse  costs  only  three  shillings  in  a  quite  decent  ten* 
volume  edition,  while  his  separate  poems  and  stories  can  be  obtained 
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at  all  prices  beginning  at  one  farthing.  The  same  is  true  of 
works  of  another  great  poet,  Lermontoff.  Some  of  these  pop 
editions  are  illustrated  by  first-rate  artists.  As  early  as  1858,  a  h 
publishing  firm,  Eozh^ntchikofirs,  began  to  publish  at  low  pi 
very  good  editions  of  the  works  of  the  various  modem  authors,  i 
as  the  historian  Eostom&roff,  the  dramatist  Ostrdvsky,  the  nov 
Gontohar6ff,  and  some  other  well-known  writers.  It  may  be  ai 
that  on  all  these  books  the  firm  made  profits,  and  prospered, 
they  undertook  to  publish  cheap  editions  of  nonconformist  (rwskoi 
literature;  whereupon  the  terrible  censorship  ruined  the  fin 
seizing  most  of  their  editions.  Kozh&ntchikofiTs  ambition  wi 
create  readers  of  national  history  by  giving  them  Kostom^ 
Monographs  in  a  cheap  and  nicely  published  edition,  and  in 
he  succeeded  wonderfully:  from  that  time  Kostom&roff  has 
widely  read  in  Russia.  The  bulky  history  of  Solovi6ff,  a  ] 
dry  work,  originally  in  twenty-seven  volumes,  has  also  bee 
published  lately  in  a  marvellously  cheap  edition  in  eight  vol 
As  to  the  '  critics,'  both  dead  and  living — Byelinsky,  Dobrol 
Fissareff,  Mikhailovsky — sufficient  to  say  that  every  volm 
these  splendid  writers,  containing  a  matter  of  more  than  420 
can  be  had  for  the  modest  price  of  two  shillings !  And  of  Byel 
for  whose  works  the  copyright  has  expired,  there  are  two  ed 
of  which  the  volume,  same  size,  costs  only  one  shilling. 

Other  publishers  have  made  it  their  ambition  to  circulate 
books  of  science.  The  Russian  student  can  have,  therefore 
surprisingly  small  sum,  the  gems  of  the  most  recent  works 
countries  upon  his  bookshelf.  Long  ago  he  had  a  collection 
chief  works  of  Charles  Darwin  for  nine  shillings.  Just  nov 
cheaper  edition  has  been  brought  out ;  and  to  judge  of  the 
the  translation,  made  anew  from  the  latest  edition,  it  is  suffi 
say  that  the  best  professors  have  done  the  work.  Many  yt 
Buckle's  History  of  Civilisation  was  published  at  three  s 
and  an  abridged  edition  at  one  shilling,  of  which  more  thai 
copies  were  circulated.  Flammarion's  Astronomy,  with  382 
tions  and  three  chromo-lithographs,  costs  only  six  shilliDgi 
splendid  monumental  work  by  Elis^e  Reclus,  his  Universal  Oti 
which  reads  like  a  first-rate  romance  but  is  at  the  same  tim« 
scientific  work,  was  published  in  Russia  as  the  volumes  weri 
out  in  France,  at  an  incomparably  lower  price  than  in 
and  it  is  now  being  republished  in  five-  and  six-bhilling 
This  is,  of  course,  a  work  that  every  cultured  hoosehold 
possess,  but  the  price  of  the  English  edition  makes  it  inacc 
this  country.  The  same  can  be  said  about  the  chief  hi8tori< 
(Schlosser,  Gervinus,  &c.),  which,  with  but  a  few  exceptions, 
known  in  England,  while  they  are  quite  familiar  in  Hussia. 

The  sad  conditions  of  a  severe  censorship  in  Russia  bs 
many  publishers,  and  hinder  a  good  many  original  works  fr< 
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the  light.  Publishing  firms  have  therefore  to  rely  a  good  deal  upon 
translations,  and  it  is  really  wonderful  to  see  the  number  of  good 
books,  well  translated  and  well  published  at  an  extremely  modest 
price,  tliat  circulate  in  Bussia.  The  absence  of  literary  treaties, 
which  permits  books  to  be  translated  free  into  Russian,  certainly 
eannot  explain  this  fact,  because  nowhere  are  the  author's  rights 
costly  upon  translations  of  serious  books,  nor  is  the  remuneration 
which  is  paid  to  the  translators  in  Russia  lower  than  it  is  here.  It 
is  simply  the  taste  for  reading  the  best  works  of  all  European 
literature  which  has  been  developed  in  the  country,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  the  cheap  editions,  and  is  maintained  by  the  reviews. 
The  result  is  that  there  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
Mjing  which  we  often  hear,  namely,  that  the  Russian  reader  knows 
the  literature  and  science  of  other  countries  better  than  the  readers 
of  those  countries  themselves. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  Russian  publishing  activity 
is  the  attention  that  has  been  given  to  the  country  labourer,  the 
peasant.    Some  publishers,  inspired  with  the  desire  of  spreading 
knowledge  amoDg  the  peasant  masses,  as  well  as  several  others  who 
are  merely  guided  by  commercial  calculations,  publish  a  mass  of 
excellent  literature  and  popular  science  in  editions  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  copies,  on  good  paper,  well  printed,  the  books  ranging 
from  one  to  thirty  kopeks  (i.e.  from  one  farthing  to  sevenpence)  in 
price.     So  that  for  a  few  shillings  a  poor  family  living  in  the  country 
can   have  a  shelf  of  books  upon  various  subjects,   corresponding 
to  a  popular  encyclopaedia,  and  another  shelf  of  lighter  reading  for 
the  same  price.     There  are,   of  course,  both  at  Moscow  and  at 
St.  Petersburg,  a  number  of  very  unscrupulous  publishers  who  send 
to  the  villages- the  most  objectionable  publications — partly  repro- 
ductiims  of  the  oldest  absurd  romances,  and  partly  of  the  modem 
music-hall  type.     Tons  of  that  sort  of  literature  and  cheap  pictures 
axe  hurled  down  upon  the  country,  and  are  spread  there  by  special 
pedlars,  who  go  from  village  to  village  with  their  loads  of  farthing 
books  and  pictures.     But  a  considerable  improvement  has  taken 
pUoe  lately  in  that  sort  of  literature,  owing  to  the  efforts  partly  of 
the  women  pioneers  of  primary  education,  who  have  started  cheap 
editions  of  better  literature,  and  partly  of  Tolstoy  and  his  friends 
(thetinn  'The  Intermediary  ').     This  last  firm  alone  spreads  every 
year  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  copies  of  very  well  chosen  popular 
literature ;  so  that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  large   literature 
of  good  popular  publications,  which  would  do  honour  to  any  West 
European  country.     One  finds  now  among  these  farthing  and  half- 
peony  publications  ail  sorts  of  admirable  abridgments  of  the  works 
of  the  best  writers  of  all  nations — in  natural   science,  economics, 
geograi^y,  agriculture,  hygiene,  folklore,  fiction,  poetry,  calendars 
full  of  reliable  encyclopedic  information  and  yet  costing  only  five 
^ttthings,  and  so  on.    Only  history  is  poorly  represented,  on  account  of 
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the  rigours  of  oensOTship.  In  short,  looking  through  the  catal 
of  different  publishing  firms,  it  is  impossible  not  to  fed  gntit 
those  publishers  who  bring  out  such  a  mass  of  cheap  good  bo 
all  branches  of  knowledge,  and  give  every  facility  for  the  po 
of  them  by  the  country  readers. 

Great  attention  is  also  given  to  the  children's  litenitnie. 
thinking  Russian  attaches  the  highest  importance  to  the  edac 
question ;  and  both  educators  and  publishers  do  their  best  to 
youthful  readers  with  good  books  at  the  lowest  possible  pr 
can  well  remember  Paul  Bert's  delightful  little  books  coming 
Russia  as  soon  as  they  appeared  in  France,  books  that  lead 
in  a  most  fascinating  way  through  the  whole  range  of  natural 
— ^physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  biology.  Some  of  these 
have  from  150  to  400  engravings,  and  they  are  sold  at  prices  ^ 
from  fourpence  to  tenpence.  And  I  see  now  that  secures  of 
books  of  popular  science  for  the  youth  have  been  lately  tn 
from  all  European  languages.  Quite  a  number  of  men  and 
in  Russia  make  their  living  by  such  translations,  or  by  com^ 
adapting  more  serious  works — even  the  most  profound  philo 
ones — ^for  the  young.  Eanf  s  Philosophy,  for  instance,  is  i 
up  very  simply  and  published  at  ninepence.  As  to  the  1 
classics,  they  circulate  in  Russia  as  widely  as  the  Russian 
and  separate  poems,  plays,  and  novels  can  be  had  at  al 
beginning  with  one  farthing.  Of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  e 
editions  as  well,  but  these  too  are  much  below  the  English  p 

The  Russian  monthly  review  also  deserves  to  be  mentio 
is  of  the  same  educational  character  as  the  English  Qvjo/rUri 
and  the  Westm^/nstm*  Beviw)  used  to  be  in  years  past.  It  is  j 
a  large  octavo  book  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  closd; 
pages,  and  the  reader  finds  there  for  his  two  shillings  or  hal 
a  great  variety  of  most  valuable  information.  There  is  al 
novel  or  two  by  some  of  the  best  Russian  writers — a 
of  Turgeneff  and  Tolstoy  having  appeared  first  in  som< 
Besides  the  original  works,  there  is  usually  a  novel  transk 
some  European  language,  running  serially.  Then  QOJn.es  a  f 
of  serious  articles  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  but  chiefly  phil 
historical,  and  economical — the  size  of  the  review  permitt 
take  in  elaborate  articles  of  from  thirty  to  forty  pages.  A 
comes  the  most  important  portion  of  every  Russian  re 
literary  criticism,  in  which  the  critic,  a  propoa  of  a  nevi 
drama,  discusses  at  some  length  and  in  an  attractive  style  i 
matters  pertaining  to  social  and  domestic  life.  The  greatest 
of  intellectual  Russia  have  always  been  her  art  critios — ] 
Dobroluboff,  Pissareff,  Mikhailovsky,  and  so  on — eacli  i 
philosopher  and  an  artist  himself.  Finally,  each  review 
detailed  survey  of  political,  social,  and  literary  life  at 
abroad.    Notwithstanding  all  obstacles  offered  by    oensc 
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'Beview  of  Inner  Life/  which  was  always  conducted  in  the  best 
periodicals  by  first-rate  writers,  has  been  for  the  last  forty  years  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  information  about  iJl  vital  questions  in  the 
ooontry.  As  to  the  '  Foreign  Beview/  the  letters  from  Paris  (once 
written  by  Elie  Sedus)  or  the  letters  from  England,  which  have  now 
nm  firom  month  to  month  for  some  years  already  in  a  certain  review, 
reminding  one  of  the  well-known  London  letters  of  Louis  Blanc — ^theee 
letters  give  to  the  Bussians  a  knowledge  of  life,  as  it  is  in  these  two 
countries,  such  as  is  seldom  found  in  France  or  in  England  them* 
selves.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  so,  but  the  rich  mines  of 
information  contained  in  British  Blue-books  are  nearly  always  better 
kaowB  in  Bussia,  through  our  reviews,  than  in  England.  Some  of 
the  reviews  have  lately  introduced  the  system  of  publishing  the 
works  of  their  oonbibutors  in  book  form,  charging  the  author  with 
the  bare  cost  of  printing,  and  giving  him  all  the  advantages  of 
advertisement  by  the  review.  An  extremely  interesting  book  on 
English  politics  and  social  life  was  thus  published  a  few  months  ago 
by  the  Ruaskoye  Bogaisbvo  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  three 
shillings  for  a  large  octavo  book  of  S60  pages,  with  the  result  that 
three  thousand  copies  of  the  book  were  sold  immediately.  The 
aethar  was  well  remunerated  for  Ms  work,  and  the  review  has  had 
the  best  c^  advertisements. 

But  where  the  Bussian  publishers  excel  is  in  the  supplements 
vhieh  ihey  give  with  the  illustrated  weekly  papers.  There  is  one 
puUiaher  who  is  eepeddly  noted  for  that.  He  publishes  a  weekly 
illostrated  paper,  something  like  the  German  OarimLavhe,  for  which 
the  aanual  subscription  is  six  roubles  and  fifty  kopeks,  or  thirteen 
thillings,'  which  can  he  paid,  if  required,  in  three  or  four  instalments. 
For  this  modest  sum  the  subscriber  receives  not  only  the  weekly 
fliOBtrated,  of  which  each  number  consists  of  twenty  quarto  pages, 
and  a  monthly  f&shion-book  with  all  sorts  of  dress  and  fancy  needle- 
work-patterns,  but  also  a  monthly  magazine  of  about  two  hundred 
pages  in  each  number,  in  which  Uiere  are  novels,  poems,  and  popular 
aciefice  articles ;  and  in  addition  to  all  that,  the  publisher  gives  the 
aeaiplete  works  of  some  popular  writer,  like  Turgu^neff,  06gol, 
OMtehar^,  or  OstriSvsky.  This  year,  for  instance,  the  subscribers 
leeeive  in  instalments  the  complete  works  of  Tch^khoff  in  sixteen 
small  octavo  volumes  of  200  pages  each,  and  twenty-four  volumes 
of  another  less  popular  novelist,  Lyesk6ff.  This  latter,  although 
not  a  writer  of  the  first  order,  is  still  worth  having  in  a  library* 
As  to  Toh^khc^,  he  is,  after  Tolstoy^  one  of  our  best  living  writers, 
mad  to  boy  his  works  alone  would  cost  twice  as  much  as  the  yearly 
sufaeciqition  to  the  weekly  paper.  In  shorti  in  the  course  of  the 
fear  the  subsoribar  will  receive  more  than  nine  thousand  printed 
page*  of  good  reading,  besides  a  thousand  pages  of  the  illustrated 
WeeklyitseH 

It  may,  of  course,  be  asked,  How  is  it  possible  to  give  aU  that 
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printed  matter  for  thirteen  shillings?  Bat  the  secret  is  ii 
enormous  circulation  of  the  paper,  which  has  had  nearly  20 
subscribers  ever  since  it  gave,  one  year,  the  works  of  Torga^nei 
supplement,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  subscription  is  paid  in  adi 
It  must  also  be  added  that  the  authors  of  the  works  given 
supplement  are  well  paid,  I  am  told,  and  the  publisher  c 
weekly  does  not  reserve  exclusive  rights  on  the  works  of 
authors.  All  taken,  this  system  seems  to  have  given  such  ez< 
results  that  there  are  now  quite  a  number  of  weeklies  whid 
similarly  rich  supplements.  Some  weeklies  devoted  to  edn 
achieve  wonders  in  this  line. 

One  more  example  of  cheap  publications  is  the  series  e 
The  lAhrwry  of  the  Primary  School.  It  is  a  series  of  i 
geographical  descriptions,  historical  and  natural  history  readii 
so  on,  mostly  suited  for  young  people  who  have  only  recei 
are  receiving  primary  education.  The  books  are  small  and 
illustrated,  and  so  arranged  that  the  subscribers  receive  them  \ 
would  receive  a  monthly  magazine,  but  in  batches  of  from  two 
books  at  a  time.  This  enables  several  families  in  a  village 
together  for  one  subscription,  and  they  receive  each  montl 
three  hundred  pages  of  printed  matter  for  sixpence.  The  be 
really  very  pretty,  with  an  elegantly  illustrated  cover,  and 
no  advertisements  excepting  one  on  the  back  of  the  cover,  U 
that  all  these  publications  will  be  sent  to  subscribers  in  any 
the  Empire  for  six  shillings  yearly,  or  three  shillings  the  hi 
paid  in  advance. 

There  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  science  and  art,  as  wel 
sort  of  odd  subject  useful  in  life,  which  has  not  been  uti 
these  cheap  popular  editions ;  and  this  can  be  said  too  al 
classics  of  all  nations.  In  the  Russian  high  schools  for  In 
and  boys  the  history  of  foreign  literature  forms  part 
education,  and  the  pupils  of  these  schools,  being  guided 
teacher's  advice,  read  excellent  translations  of  the  best  I 
literature.  But,  thanks  to  the  very  cheap  editions,  even  th 
pupil  of  a  country  primary  school  can  have  a  correct  notion 
Shakespeare,  Byron,  Ghoethe,  Victor  Hugo,  and  other  men  < 
have  written,  always  provided  that  the  priest  is  not  the  schu 
of  the  village. 

Students'  books  and  school  books  are  also  very  cheap  i 
as  compared  with  the  prices  in  this  country.  Sometimes  I 
to  recommend  a  good  text-book  on  botany,  biology,  or  oheuL 
I  hesitate  about  reconmiending  Mendel^ff's  book,  which  co 
guinea,  or  an  equally  good  book  on  botany,  by  an  Englis 
which  costs  as  much.  In  Russia,  Mendel^ff 's  Chemiatr 
volumes,  was  published  twenty-five  years  ago  at  the  price 
shillings,  and  now  it  is  still  cheaper.    It  is  the  same  with  aX 
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books  in  Rossia ;  they  are  from  one-half  to  a  third  of  the  price  at 
which  they  are  sold  in  England. 

The  English  reader  will  probably  say  to  this,  'No  wonder! 
Yonr  writers  and  translators  are  poorly  paid,  and  altogether  work 
is  so  much  cheaper  in  Russia  than  it  is  in  England ' ;  bat  this  would 
not  be  quite  true.  As  &r  as  the  printers  are  concerned,  the  money 
wages  in  the  {nrinting  trade  are  lower  in  Russia  than  they  are  here — 
at  least  in  London  and  the  great  cities — although  the  difference 
becomes  much  smaller  if  we  take  the  wages  paid  in  the  country 
towns  of  England.  Printing,  as  a  rule,  is  slightly  cheaper  in  Russia, 
and  therefore  some  English  publishers  have  now  part  of  their  artistic 
printing  done  at  St.  Petersburg.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
dther  that  the  machinery  which  is  used  by  the  large  printing  houses 
at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  is  of  the  latest  improved  type  and  of 
the  very  first  quality.  It  requires  some  good  machinery  to  bring 
ant  the  above-mentioned  illustrated  weekly,  with  all  its  supplements, 
admirably  printed,  in  200,000  copies  every  week;  and  everyone, 
however  slightly  acquainted  with  printing  matters,  will  understand 
that  no  reduction  in  the  wages  would  effect  on  the  printing  the 
economies  which  are  effected  by  driving  all  the  year  round  the 
most  perfect  machinery,  and  by  issuing  editions  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  copies.  Besides,  are  not  the  pretty  shilling  editions 
of  the  World's  Classics  (even  without  the  usual  soap  and  corn-flour 
advertiaements  to  spoil  them)  the  best  proof  that  printing,  paper, 
and  bookbinding  are  not  so  awfully  expensive  in  England,  provided 
the  proper  style  of  publishing  be  chosen,  the  proper  machinery 
be  used— and  the  intention  of  having  cheap  books  be  there  ? 

As  to  the  authors  and  the  translators,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
paid  less  than  here,  and  they  are  often  paid  better.  In  England, 
occasionally,  a  popular  novelist  or  an  explorer — someone  who  makes 
a  sensation — ^may  get  a  large  sum  for  his  book ;  but  the  majority, 
we  find,  are  paid  less  than  the  average  Russian  writer  gets  for  his 
work.  So  that  in  this  case  the  question  of  cheap  labour  may  be 
Mt  out.  The  secret  of  success  in  this  kind  of  enterprise  has  lain 
in  the  demand  for  cheap  books  on  behalf  of  a  wide  class  of 
educated  people  possessed  of  but  modest  means,  but  chiefly  in  the 
initiative  of  a  few  publishers  who  really  wanted  to  spread  education 
broadcast  amidst  the  masses,  and,  having  begun  to  bring  out  cheap 
editions  of  fovourite  authors,  compelled  the  other  publishers  to  adopt 
the  same  system.  I  have  named  one  of  them,  Eozh&ntchikoff,  but 
I  oo^t  to  name  quite  a  number  of  men  and  women  publishers,  as 
well  as  pnblishing  societies,  who  have  worked  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  same  intention. 

Theee  few,  who  began  their  publishing  activity  with  the  desire 
of  spreading  knowledge,  and  whose  publishing  business  was  increased 
from  yeax  to  year  as  they  saw  what  a  rich  mine  they  had  struck 
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by  offering  good»  varied,  and  serious  reading  to  the  great  publio- 
these  few  have  compelled  the  others  to  follow  suit,  and  at  the  presen 
time  a  Russian  publisher  is  bound  to  ask  himself^  first  of  all,  to  wha 
public  he  means  to  appeal ;  and  if  he  is  going  to  publish  a  bool 
of  popular  science,  sociology,  or  ethnography  which  can  appeal  t 
a  wide  circle  of  readers,  he  knows  that  he  must  publish  it  at  a  pric 
of  two  or  three  shillings — never  higher  than  five  shiUings— bat  the 
he  also  can  reckon  in  return  upon  a  sale  of  about  ten  thousand  copic 
or  more. 

I  know  that  there  are  now  a  few  publishers  and  paUishin 
associations  which  do  excellent  work  in  this  direction  in  th 
country  as  well ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  should  not  1 
done  on  a  much  larger  scale,  not  for  old  books  only,  bat  for  ne 
books  as  well,  and  why  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge  which  ha^ 
been  accumulated  in  other  countries  within  the  last  fifty  yea 
should  not  be  brought  out,  so  as  to  render  them  accessible  to  t1 
great  mass  of  the  English  people — why  the  little  country  towns  ai 
villages  of  England  should  not  be  flooded,  just  as  the  Qermi 
villages  are,  and  the  Russian  villages  begin  to  be,  with  a  special 
written  popular  literature  dealing  with  all  possible  branches 
human  knowledge,  and  sold — ^perhaps  by  special  pedlars — at  t 
price  of  a  very  few  pence — not  more  than  two  or  three.  No  amou 
of  laws  for  the  protection  of  birds  and  their  nests  could  do  so  mu 
as  an  attractively  published  book  about  birds  and  their  habits  on  t 
cottager's  bookshelf.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  child  to  be  cr 
to  creatures  with  whom  he  is  familiar.  And  most  certainly  ma 
branches  of  land  culture,  and  small  industries  too,  would  not  hi 
been  in  the  precarious  state  in  which  they  are  now  if  the  needs 
the  cottagers  had  been  approached  by  disinterested  publishers — i 
merely  in  a  mercantile  or  narrow  chapel  spirit,  but  with  an  inte 
gently  sympathetic  mind. 

And  now  some  readers  of  this  article  will  surely  make  an  ironi 
remark,  somewhat  in  these  words  :  *  Well,  according  to  what  we 
told,  Russia  ought  to  be  the  most  enlightened  country  in  Euro 
but  to  us  it  seems  just  the  contrary.'  To  this  quite  natural  rem 
I  can  only  reply  by  referring  the  reader  to  wlukt  he  may  find  in 
Russian  free  press  abroad.  He  will  see  then  that  all  the  edacatic 
movement  in  Russia  is  very  young — it  dates  from  the  abolitioi 
serfdom  only ;  and  he  will  notice,  perhaps  even  with  some  adm 
tion,  what  a  struggle  the  initiators  of  education,  of  libraries,  an 
everything  that  tends  to  progress,  have  had  to  maintain  during  tl 
last  forty  years  against  the  regressive  tendencies  of  an  aatoci 
government.  Gt>vemment  prosecutions  in  matters  pertaining  to  i 
cation  and  the  press  have  been  a  long  and  great  tragedy  in  Sus 
Ufe. 

SoPHiB  Kropotki 
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The  raoeat  discoveries  in  this  branch  of  science  may  be  grouped 
under  two  heads :  those  tending  to  render  more  certain  the  belief 
that  electricity  and  light  are  essentially  one ;  and  those  which  are 
leyealing  the  hitherto  entirely  unknown  phenomena  at  present 
grouped  together  under  the  general  name  of  radio-activity.  All 
the  discoveries  point  to  one  conclusion ;  namely,  that  electricity  is  a 
&r  more  important  factor  in  the  material  universe,  as  known  to  men, 
than  has  ever  heexi  dreamt  of  before.  Many  believe  that  a  recognition 
of  this  truth  will  lead  to  a  great  extension  of  knowledge,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  a  unification  of  the  different  branches  of  physical 
science,  which  will  probably  modify  all  existent  theories. 

The  connection  between  electricity  and  light  was  suspected  by 
Faraday,  who  could  give  no  reasons  for  the  strong  conviction  which 
led  him  to  try  many  different  combinations  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
some  interaction  between  electricity  or  magnetism  and  light.  He 
succeeded  in  showing  that  if  a  ray  of  polarised  light  traverses  a  strong 
magnetic  field,  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  changed.  He  failed  to 
find  that  which  he  principally  sought,  an  alteration  in  the  period 
of  the  emitted  light  by  electro-magnetic  means.  Where  Faraday 
fiuledy  Zeeman,  working  with  the  far  more  sensitive  instruments  of 
the  present  day,  succeeded  in  1896. 

What  Faraday  found  was  suiScient  to  prove  that  there  is  some 
intonction  between  the  forces  which  traverse  a  magnetic  field  and  the 
'  ether '  waves  of  light.  The  ether  is  assumed  to  exist  throughout  all 
the  material  universe,  and  to  be  the  medium  which  conveys  light  and 
mdiant  heat.  When  it  was  proved  that  light  must  be  a  wave-motion, 
and  not,  as  Newton  had  supposed,  an  imponderable  emanation,  it 
WAS  necessary  to  conceive  of  something  which  could  be  thrown  into 
wave-motion.  Obviously  this  something  could  not  be,  as  in  the  case 
at  sound,  the  air.  Yet,  though  in  one  sense  the  ether  is  a  pure 
assumption,  endowed  with  properties  as  required  for  the  functions 
it  is  maintained  to  falfil,  yet,  inasmuch  as  this  assumption  is  found 
to  be  a  Kitis&tctory  explanation  of  many  phenomena,  it  is  held  by 
most  scientific  men  that  the  ether  is  quite  as  real  as  matter  or 
energy;  in  other  words,  that  like  matter  and  energy  it  is  that 
expression  of  unknown  realities  which  the  limitations  of  our  intellect 
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and  of  our  senses  enable  as  to  conceive.    In  ultimate  esseiK 
know  absolutely  nothing. 

Faraday  believed  that  the  electric  and  magnetic  fon 
attraction  and  repulsion  act  by  means  of  stresses  and  strains  i 
ether,  and  Clerk  Maxwell  worked  out  an  elaborate  rnatben 
theory  to  show  how  all  the  then  known  phenomena  of  elec 
might  be  explained  as  mechanical  disturbances  of  the  ether,  an 
light  might  be  considered  a  special  case  of  such  disturbances. 
present  belief  of  many  physicists  is  that  MaxwelFs  theory 
artificial,  but  that  it  certainly  contained  elements  of  truth, 
foreshadowed  the  existence  of  electro-magnetic  waves  simi 
nature  to  the  waves  of  light.  Of  these  waves  there  was  in  Ms 
day  not  the  slightest  experimental  evidence.  Helmholtz  tried 
them,  but  without  success.  The  problem  was  solved  by  H 
1889. 

Given  the  velocity  with  which  a  periodic  disturbance  of  a 
traverses  a  medium,  then  the  wave-length  can  be  calculated 
period  of  vibration  of  the  disturbing  cause  is  known.  The  ^ 
of  electricity  had  been  experimentally  proved  to  be  equal 
velocity  of  light.  An  oscillatory  movement  of  electricity  \i 
the  theory  was  correct,  ought  to  produce  ether  waves,  was  g 
an  electric  spark.  For,  if  the  light  of  an  electric  spark  is  thi 
means  of  a  rapidly  rotating  mirror  upon  a  photographic  pis 
found  to  produce  bands  of  light  and  darkness,  showing  that 
our  eyes  appears  as  a  single  spark  really  consists  of  several 
to  and  fro.  The  period  of  this  vibration  can  be  calculated 
given  case,  and  thence  follows  the  length  of  the  ether  waves 
produce.  Hertz  recognised  that  it  was  not  possible  with  th 
at  his  disposal  to  find  waves  300  metres  or  more  in  length, 
the  spark  of  an  ordinary  Leyden  jar  would  produce,  and  ths 
necessary  to  construct  apparatus  which  should  give  sparks  i 
of  much  more  rapid  oscillations,  and  hence  producing  ntiael 
waves.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  wave-length  of  only  ihre 
and  he  proved  the  existence  of  these  ether  waves  by  the  ph 
of  resonance.  When  an  insulated  ring  of  metal  of  suitable  di 
was  rightly  placed,  sparks  were  seen  to  pass  a  tiny  gap  in 
showing  that  a  current  had  been  induced  in  the  metal  by  tl 
of  the  waves.  We  now  have  a  much  more  sensitive  d< 
electric  waves  in  the  coherer,  an  instrument  which  depends 
fact  that  bits  of  metal  in  such  loose  contact  that  the 
ordinarily  allow  any  current  to  pass,  come  into  closer  coi 
form  a  good  conductor  if  they  are  traversed  by  electi 
Various  explanations  of  this  phenomenon  have  been  put  foi 
it  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  understood.  Upon  the  coherei 
the  possibility  of  wireless  telegraphy,  into  the  technioal 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here. 
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While  engineers  have  been  utilising  these  waves  for  practical 
pniposeSy  physicists  have  been  stadjing  their  properties.  Generally 
speaking,  those  substances  are  transparent  to  electric  waves  which 
are  bad  conductors  of  electricity,  while  metals  are  opaque.  For 
short  distances  the  path  of  the  waves  is  a  straight  line,  but  for  long 
distances  it  follows  the  curvature  of  the  earth  in  some  way. 
Trees,  high  buildings,  and  any  steep  irregularities  of  the  surface 
hinder  the  propagation  of  these  waves.  Like  the  waves  of  light,  they 
can  be  reflected  from  metal  surfaces,  focused  by  lenses,  bent  out 
of  their  path  by  prisms.  And  just  as  wave-lengths  of  light  and  of 
radiant  heat  are  measured  by  means  of  the  phenomena  of  inter- 
f^ence,  so  also  can  wave-lengths  of  electricity  be  experimentally 
determined.  The  shortest  wave-length  yet  measured  is  about 
3  millimetres  in  length.  The  waves  of  light  are  measured  in  ten 
ihoQsandths  of  a  millimetre,  so  that  between  the  longest  ultra-red 
wave-length  which  has  been  isolated  and  measured,  and  the  shortest 
wave-length  produced  by  spark  gap  apparatus  there  is  a  great 
unknown  region.  And  yet  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  absolute  continuity  between  the  short  waves,  the  effects 
ot  which  are  known  to  us  as  heat  and  light  and  chemical  action, 
and  the  longer  waves  of  electricity.  Theoretically,  ether  waves  may 
be  ot  any  length.  We  do  not  know  whether  different  effects  are 
produced  by  the  different  wave-lengths  of  electric  waves ;  neither 
do  we  know  anything  about  the  waves  which  lie  beyond  the  shortest 
ultra-violet  that  has  been  isolated  and  studied.  It  hardly  seems 
prohahle  that  only  those  wave-lengths  produce  physical,  chemical^ 
or^phyfiiological  effects,  which  lie  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
Fpectrum. 

Spark  gap  apparatus  suggests  questions  respecting  lightning, 
which  is  a  natural  electric  spark  on  a  gigantic  scale,  but  the  whole 
subject  of  atmospheric  electricity  is  as  yet  very  little  understood. 
Physicists  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  attack  these  problems  more 
suocessfdlly  now  that  within  the  last  ten  years  something  has  been 
learnt  about  the  movement  of  electricity  in  gases. 

For  till  quite  recently  this  was  unknown  ground.  The  beautiful 
and  varied  light  effects  which  are  seen  when  an  electric  current 
traverses  a  vacuum  tube  were  described  and  classified,  but  not 
understood.  Hittorf  and,  a  little  later,  Crookes,  experimented  with 
tabes  in  which  the  gas  was  rarefied  to  a  millionth  of  the  normal 
pressure.  At  pressures  as  low  as  this,  the  luminous  effects  almost 
entirely  disappear,  the  current  still  traverses  the  tube,  but  in  dark- 
ness, and  a  new  effect  appears  at  the  cathode.  It  becomes  the 
gtarting  point  of  rays,  which,  though  invisible  themselves,  cause  the 
glass  wall  opposite  them  to  fluoresce  brilliantly.  These  cathode  rays 
do  not  carry  the  current,  for  they  go  absolutely  ptraight  forward, 
wherever  the  anode  may  be.    They  are  produced  by  the  current,  or 
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are  rendered  observable  by  the  current,  but  thejr  are  not  the  curr 
itself.  They  cause  fluorescence  in  many  substances  besides  glc 
they  produce  intense  heat  when  they  strike  a  surface,  and  they 
be  permanently  deflected  from  their  path  by  a  magnet,  so  that  tl 
describe  a  curve  which  is  the  resultant  of  the  original  straig 
forward  motion  and  the  motion  induced  by  the  magnetic  field,  i 
this  curve  can  be  rendered  visible  by  means  of  a  fluorescent  sere 
In  1879  Grookes  gave  a  lecture  in  which  he  demonstrated  his  exp< 
ments  and  stated  his  explanation.  He  thought  that  the  catb< 
rays  consist  of  '  radiant  matter,'  that  is,  matter  in  so  exceedinj 
rarefied  a  condition  that  it  differs  from  a  gas  at  ordinary  pressure, 
a  gas  differs  from  a  liquid  or  a  liquid  from  a  solid.  His  views  w 
not  accepted  by  the  majority  of  physicists  at  the  time,  btit  la 
discoveries  have  shown  that  he  was  right  in  considering  the  catho 
rays  to  be  streams  of  aomsthvng  and  not,  as  Hertz  had  supposed 
form  of  ether  disturbance.  Hertz  was  able  on  his  theory  to  accou 
for  the  magnetic  deflection,  but  when,  later  on,  J.  J.  Thomson  prov 
that  the  cathode  rays  could  also  be  electrically  deflected,  and  tl 
they  are  attracted  to  a  positively  electrified  plate  exactly  as  negative 
charged  bodies  would  be,  then  it  was  generally  admitted  that  t 
cathode  rays  are  streams  of  electrified  particles.  Physicists  are  at 
to  calculate  the  velocity  with  which  the  particles  move  and  the  rat 
of  the  electric  charge  they  bear  to  their  mass,  and  thence  to  estima 
what  the  electric  charge  is  and  what  the  mass  is.  The  results 
many  different  experiments  with  various  gases  and  many  differei 
calculations  substantially  agree.  The  velocity  is  about  a  fifth  of  tl 
velocity  of  light.  The  mass  is  less  than  a  thousandth  of  the  mass 
an  atom  of  hydrogen,  which  had  hitherto  been  thought  to  be  tl 
very  smallest  particle  capable  of  existing  independently.  To  the 
fax  tinier  particles,  the  size  of  which  '  bears  the  same  ratio  to  tl 
size  of  a  bacillus,  as  a  bacillus  to  the  whole  earth,'  has  now  by  gener. 
consent  been  given  the  name  electron.  They  are  supposed  to  I 
portions,  as  it  were,  knocked  off  an  atom.  Besides  the  cathode  ray 
so-called,  there  are  other  rays  which  also  start  from  the  cathode,  raj 
consisting  of  positively  electrified  particles.  But  they  are  muc 
more  difficult  to  detect  and  study,  and  very  little  is  known  aboi 
them  as  yet.  The  mass  is  found  by  experiment  and  calculation  t 
be  of  the  same  order  as  that  of  an  atom,  and  the  theory  is  that  the 
constitute  the  residue  of  the  chemical  atom  after  a  negative  electro 
has  been  removed.  There  have  been  three  great  theories  of  ele< 
tricity.  (1)  The  old  fluid  theory  of  Weber,  which  assumes  tha 
electricity  is  a  primarily  existent  something,  distinguishes  betwee; 
positive  and  negative  electricity,  and  speaks  of  individual  particles  c 
electricity,  these  particles  being  the  seat  of  forces  which  act  at  i 
distance  through  space.  (2)  The  theory  of  Faraday,  Maxwell,  an( 
Heriz,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  action  at  a  distance  without  i 
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medium  of  oommunication,  and  that  the  explanation  of  electro- 
magnetic phenomena  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  particles  of  elec- 
tricity, but  in  the  intervening  ether.  (3)  The  theory  now  held, 
which  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  former.  Electricity  is  again 
assumed  to  be  a  primarily  existent  something  like  matter  and  energy, 
and  to  be  probably  dnal  in  essence,  there  being  a  real  difference 
between  poeitive  and  negative  electricity  corresponding  to  the  differ- 
ence in  their  manifestations,  so  that  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  more 
or  less.  The  individual  particles  of  electricity  are  believed  to  be 
imbedded  in  the  ether,  and.  connected  with  it  in  such  a  way  that 
every  movement  of  the  particles  causes  disturbances  in  the  ether, 
and  every  rearrangement  of  the  particles  affects  the  strains  and 
stresses  of  the  ether.  Furthermore,  matter  and  electricity  are  so 
lekted  that  wherever  there  is  matter  there  also  there  is  electricity, 
80  that  all  the  different  wajrs  of  producing  electricity  are  only  differ- 
ent ways  of  separating  the  positive  and  negative  electricities,  and  so 
tendering  them  manifest. 

There  is  something — ^what  it  is  we  know  not — about  the  distribu- 
tion of  electridty  which  is  exactly  analogous  to  difference  of  level.    We 
call  it  difference  of  potential  or  electromotive  force,  and  measure  it 
by  the  work  done  by  it  or  i^ainst  it,  just  as  we  measure  work  done  by 
or  against  gravity.    And  just  as  a  small  amount  of  water  produces 
great  lesultB  if  it  fiEdls  £rom  a  height,  so  a  small  amount  of  electricity 
at  high  poteootial  produces  far  more  striking  results  than  a  very  much 
larger  ameimt  which  flows  between  points,  the  difference  of  potential 
of  which  is  small.    It  is  the  contrast  between  the  water&ll  and  the 
doggish  stream.    There  is  not  much  electricity  involved  in  the 
dectric  spark  of  the  friction  machine ;  perhaps  not  even,  relatively 
speaking,  in  tiie  lightning  flash.     Of  the  three  chief  artificial  methods 
we  possess  of  producing  electricity,  the  frictional  method  gives  us 
little  electricity  at  high  potential,  the  chemical  method  gives  us 
much  electricity  at  low  potential,  and  by  the  magnetic  method,  the 
method  of  induction,  we  obtain  both  much  electricity  and   high 
potential.    Hence  the  mechanical  marvels  of  the  present  day. 

What  is  it  that  really  takes  place  when  an  electric  current  passes 
through  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gas  ?  The  flow  of  the  current  through  a 
liquid  k  accompanied  by  chemical  change,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  molecules  of  an  electrolyte  are  constantly  breaking  up  into 
poeitife  and  negative  '  ions '  and  as  constantly  reuniting,  so  that  at 
U3J  given  instant  a  certain  number  of  ions  are  free.  As  soon  as 
the  eireuit  is  closed  the  electromotive  force  directs  these  free  ions 
towards  the  negative  and  positive  poles,  where,  when  they  strike  the 
loetal  electrodes,  some  interchange  of  electricity  takes  place,  so  that 
thft  charged  ion  becomes  a  neutral  molecule.  Although  in  one 
>  the  existence  of  these  ions  is  purely  hypothetic,  their  velocity 
be  both  calculated  and  experimentally  determined,  and  it  is  so 
«»*remely  low  that  it  is  measured  in  fractions  of  a  millimetre  per 
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second.  Yet  the  current,  or  amount  of  electricity  which  crossei 
section  in  unit  of  time,  is  relatively  great,  because  the  ions  I 
very  large  charge.  The  charge  carried  by  an  ion  is  a  de 
quantity  whatever  that  ion  may  be.  This  is  a  remarkable  law 
discovered  by  Faraday,  which  in  the  light  of  modern  reseax 
shown  to  be  of  exceeding  importance.  If  it  is  the  motion  o 
ions  which  constitutes  the  current,  then,  in  liquid  electrolyte 
current  is  really  a  convection  stream — amoving  matter  electi 
charged. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  way  in  which  electricity  mo\ 
metals,  but  mathematical  physicists  are  now  trying  to  see  I 
will  work  out  if  they  assume  that  the  current  is  carried  in  a 
conductor  by  the  actual  motion  from  particle  to  particle  of  elec 
and  so  far  the  calculations  seem  to  agree  with  the  observed  i 
mena. 

With  respect  to  gases  the  theory  which  has  proved  more 
than  any  other,  and  is  therefore  believed  to  be  nearer  the  tr 
that  here  also  the  current  is  of  the  nature  of  a  convection  s 
It  is  supposed  that  particles  of  any  of  the  substances  contai 
the  gas,  or  of  the  gas  itself,  are  split  up  into  positive  and  n< 
parts  or  ions ;  not  however  of  the  same  nature  as  the  elect 
ions,  because  there  is  not  necessarily  chemical  decomposition  in' 
If  there  are  a  few  to  begin  with  in  the  line  of  electric  stress 
few  by  their  movement  break  up  other  particles ;  but  recomb 
keeps  pace  with  decomposition,  until  the  electromotive  force 
increases  the  velocity,  and  therefore  the  power  of  the  ioi 
obtained  such  a  value  that  by  rapid  impact  the  numbers  inci 
an  avalanche  grows.  The  ions  set  'towards  the  poles,  the  cl 
passed  on  from  particle  to  particle  by  collisions,  and  thouj 
individual  ion  may  only  have  travelled  a  very  little  way,  el 
passes  with  the  speed  of  light. 

By  a  most  elaborate  method  J.  J.  Thomson  measured  th^ 
on  a  gaseous  ion  and  he  found  '  that  the  charge  on  the  ic 
to  be  independent  of  the  agent  by  which  it  is  produced  « 
of  the  gas  from  which  it  originates,  and  that  it  is  equal 
electrolytic  charge  on  the  hydrogen  atom.'  Furthermore 
has  found  that,  '  although  at  ordinary  pressure  the  ion  seem 
a  very  complex  structure  and  to  be  the  aggregate  of  many  n 
yet  at  very  low  pressures  the  structure  of  the  ion,  and  esf 
the  negative  one,  becomes  very  much  simpler.' 

This  theory  of  discharge  through  gases  does  not  re( 
more  than  one  perhaps  in  a  billion  particles  should  be  bx 
ions,  but  it  does  require  that  before  a  spark  can  pass  i 
should  be  there  to  start  the  collisions.  Hence  it  woiil< 
follow  that  if  two  paths  were  equally  easy  for  the  disci] 
path  would  be  chosen  where,  before  the  electromotive  fc 
to  act,  there  were  most  ions  ready  to  pass  the  current  on. 
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There  is  mncb,  very  mncli,  respecting  the  passage  of  electricity 
through  gases  which  is  not  yet  understood,  in  spite  of  the  great 
advances  of  the  last  ten  years.  In  a  vacnnm,  as  perfect  as  it  can 
now  be  constructed,  the  electric  current  does  not  pass  at  all,  thus 
proving  that  the  presence  of  some  gas  is  necessary,  as  assumed  by 
the  theory  of  ions.  But  the  meaning  of  the  colours,  and  the  bands 
of  light,  and  the  dark  spaces  when  the  current  passes  through  a  gas 
not  too  highly  rarefied,  are  not  understood.  Indeed,  why  should 
there  be  any  luminous  effects  at  all  connected  with  the  gentle 
discharge  through  a  gas  ?  The  light  of  a  spark  is  accounted  for  by 
the  heat  generated  by  the  violent  discharge,  but  there  is  very  little 
heat  generated  in  the  rarefied  gas,  certainly  not  enough  to  cause 
incandescence.  It  is  light  without  heat,  like  the  light  of  the  glow- 
worm; it  is  electricity  sending  out  the  ether  waves  which  we  know 
as  light.  There  are  other  noteworthy  peculiarities  about  the  electric 
discharge  through  gases.  In  order  that  a  spark  should  pass  even 
across  a  very  small  gap  of  air,  a  tolerably  high  electromotive  force  is 
needed ;  but  if  cathode  rays,  Bontgen  rays,  or  Becquerel  rays  are 
passing  through  it,  a  gas  will  conduct  electricity  under  very  feeble 
forces.  The  theory  is  that  these  rays  in  some  way  '  ionise  the  gas,' 
as  the  phrase  is  now.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  action  due  to  ultra- 
violet light.  When  it  shines  on  a  bright  metal  surface  it  draws 
negative  electricity  out  of  the  metal,  so  that  if  the  metal  is  negatively 
charged  it  loses  its  charge  under  this  illumination,  and  if  uncharged 
it  becomes  positively  charged  by  subtraction  of  the  negative  elec- 
tricity. By  making  the  experiments  with  metal  enclosed  in  vacuum 
tubes,  and  by  very  delicate  apparatus,  it  was  found  that  the  particles 
of  negative  electricity,  drawn  out  of  the  metal  by  ultra-violet  light, 
are  similar  to  the  electrons  of  the  cathode  rays ;  they  are  deflected 
by  a  magnet  in  the  same  way,  and  their  velocity  is  found  to  be  of 
ihe  same  order.  So  that  here  again  there  is  another  instance  of 
what  the  Germans  call  '  body  rays '  (Korperstrahlen)  to  distinguish 
theuQ  from  ether  rays  of  light  or  electricity.  Moreover  here  are 
'catliode  rays'  without  any  electric  current  to  produce  them. 
Another  effect  of  ultra-violet  light  is  that  it  is  able  directly  to  ionise 
the  gas  through  which  it  shines  in  proportion  as  it  is  absorbed  by 
that  gas.  Hence  it  is  supposed  that  there  must  be  something  in  the 
gas  which  vibrates  with  the  same  period — ^probably  the  electrons  in 
the  atom.  By  absorbing  the  energy  of  the  wave  of  light,  the  energy 
of  the  oscillating  electron  becomes  greater  and  greater  and  may 
become  so  great  that  it  breaks  away  from  the  atom,  and  so  ions  are 
formed.  In  any  case  here  is  another  remarkable  connection  between 
electricity  and  light. 

The  discovery  which  2^eman  made  in  1896  amounts  to  this.  He 
found  that  if  the  source  of  light  which  is  sending  forth  a  definite 
colour — that  is,  wave-length — is    placed   between  the  poles  of  a 
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powerful  electro-magnet,  then  the  spectrum  of  that  light  is  changed. 
He  experimented  first  with  the  bright  yellow  sodium  light,  which 
gives  two  definite  lines  in  the  spectrum,  and  he  found  that  theee 
lines  were  altered,  which  means  that  the  period  of  vibration  of  the 
source  of  light  was  affected  by  the  strong  magnetic  field.  And  that 
means  again  that  the  vibrating  particle  which  sends  out  the  ethei 
waves  is  electric  in  nature,  for  it  is  affected  by  the  magnetic  field  as 
a  charged  electric  body  would  be.  By  most  elaborate  calculationi 
Zeeman  and  Lorentz  discovered  that  this  electric  vibrating  particL 
which  produces  light  is  in  essentials  identical  with  the  electron  o 
the  cathode  rays.  And  so,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Eayser  o 
Bonn:  'After  electrons  had  once  been  recognised  in  the  cathod 
rays,  it  was  soon  found  that  they  exist  almost  everywhere  and  thi 
they  play  a  great  part  in  the  economy  of  nature.' 

The  story  of  the  '  accidental '  discovery  of  the  Bontgen  rays 
too  well  known  to  require  repetition,  and  the  phenomena  are  perfect! 
familiar  nowadays ;  but  with  respect  to  the  category  to  which  th< 
belong,  they  are  still  x  rays,  as  at  the  time  when  they  were  fii 
observed.  Wherever  cathode  rays  are  checked  by  a  glass  or  mel 
surface,  they  give  rise  to  these  marvellous  Bontgen  rays,  which  difi 
from  the  cathode  rays  essentially  in  this :  they  cannot  be  deflect 
by  electric  or  magnetic  means.  And  that  is  why  they  are  believ 
not  to  be  '  body-rays,'  but  to  be  some  disturbance  in  the  ether.  1 
penetrability  of  the  Bontgen  rays  seems  to  depend  only  upon  \ 
density,  and  not  upon  the  material  of  the  substances  through  wh 
they  pass.  When  the  Bontgen  rays  strike  a  surfiEioe  they  in  th 
turn  give  rise  to  secondary  rays  of  more  than  one  kind,  some 
which,  when  the  surface  is  a  metal,  are  ' cathode'  rays,  such  as  th 
drawn  out  of  a  metal  by  ultra-violet  light. 

The  cathode  rays  may  be  said  to  be  the  foundation  stone  of 
new  branch  of  physics  csdled  radio-activity,  so  that  the  investigati 
begun  by  Hittorf  and  Crookes  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  into 
phenomena  connected  with  the  passage  of  currents  through  rar^ 
gases,  and  which  were  then  considered  by  many  to  be  a  son 
scientific  trifling,  are  leading  to  vast  results.  When  any  subst 
produces  fluorescence,  blackens  the  photographic  plate  and  ioi 
the  air,  as  the  cathode  and  Bontgen  rays  do,  it  is  said  to  possess 
property  of  radio-activity.  The  discovery  of  radio-active  substa 
followed  on  that  of  the  Bontgen  rays,  which  gave  a  great  impeti 
research.  In  the  laboratories  all  over  the  world  experiments 
undertaken  in  order  to  find  rays  with  the  same  wonderful  penetrj 
powers,  which  should  be  independent  of  an  electric  current.  It 
thought  that  the  rays  were  connected  in  some  way  with  the  substi 
that  fluoresce,  and  Becquerel  made  experiments  with  fluore 
salts  of  uranium,  to  find  out  whether  they  also  had  the  povi 
blackening  a  photographic  plate  through  an  opaque  wrapper. 
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exposed  them  for  several  days  to  sunlight,  then  brought  them  into  a 
dark  room,  and  found  that  this  was  indeed  the  case.  He  thought 
that  the  absorbed  energy  of  the  sunlight  not  only  produced  the 
flooTescence,  which  was  a  CEimiliar  phenomenon,  but  also  these  pene- 
trating Rontgen-like  rays.  But  one  day,  when  for  some  reason  the 
ezpoeore  to  sunlight  had  been  omitted,  it  was  found  to  make  no 
difference  at  all.  The  rays  proceeding  from  the  uranium  salts  were 
not  dependent  upon  a  previous  supply  of  energy  from  the  sun,  nor 
did  time  bring  any  diminution  of  their  power.  In  1898  G-.  C. 
Schmidt  was  able  to  show  that  compounds  of  thorium  send  out 
omilar  rays.  The  minerals,  which  contain,  among  many  other 
elements,  uranium  and  thorium,  may  be  called  natural  radio-active 
substances.  From  these  natural  radio-active  substances  far  more 
poverful  radio-active  substances  have  been  extracted  by  chemical 
means,  and  new  elements  have  been  discovered,  the  best  known 
being  radium,  pure  salts  of  which  were  first  obtained  by  Professor 
and  Madame  Curie  from  the  mineral  pitchblende,  a  uranium  ore 
foimd  in  Bohemia. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  when  almost  every  week 
briogs  new  £acts  to  light,  no  generalisation  on  the  subject  of  radio- 
acdritj  is  possible.  Suffice  it  here  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Tirifiea 
of  the  26th  of  June  of  last  year :  '  Matter  in  quantities  invisible 
under  the  microscope,  unweighable  on  the  finest  balance,  and  beyond 
the  range  of  detection  even  of  the  spectroscope,  can  be  accurately 
studied  and  quantitatively  investigated,  if  it  possesses  the  property 
of  radio-activity.' 

Scientists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  source  of  energy  of  the 
Becquerel  rays,  rays  capable  of  doing  '  work  *  in  the  scientific  sense 
of  ttiat  term,  without  any  energy  being  supplied  from  without,  to 
our  knowledge.  Lodge,  Crookes,  £utherford,  and  many  others  are 
adfocates  of  the  disintegration  theory,  namely,  that  the  elements  in 
qoeation  are  disintegrating  at  an  extremely  slow  rate  into  other 
elemoits,  so  that  the  source  of  energy  is  the  internal  energy  of  the 
chemical  atom.  Madame  Curie  and  others  think  that  the  energy 
of  the  radio-active  substances  does  come  to  them  from  without,  that 
they  are  able  to  absorb  the  energy  of  rays  of  some  sort  which  pass 
through  other  substances  unperceived.  But  on  this  point  all  are  at 
one :  that  the  discovery  of  the  radio-active  elements  is  revealing  facts 
hitherto  absolutely  undreamt  of;  that,  as  Professor  G-ratz  says,  there 
apparently  is,  behind  the  world  of  phenomena  as  we  know  it,  an 
entirely  unknown  region  the  very  first  coast-lines  of  which  we  are 
<"^y  jnst  beginning  to  perceive. 

Snch  an  extension  of  our  knowledge  naturally  brings  with  it  a 
shaking  of  the  foundations,  and  at  least  one  eminent  chemist  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  after  all,  our  chemistry  is  only  the 
chemifitry  of  the  means  at  our  disposal ;  that  our  very  greatest  heat, 
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the  heat  of  an  electric  arc,  which  breaks  np  all  molecnles  i&to  atoms 
is  insignificant  compared  with  oosmical  heat,  and  that  we  have  n 
idea  what  the  effect  of  other  conditions  might  be. 

It  has  been  thought  for  some  time  that  chemical  affinity  is  reall 
electric  in  essence,  bnt  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  work  out  an 
satisfactory  theory.  On  the  electric  theory  of  matter,  namely,  tbi 
atoms  are  complex — ^  an  aggregate  of  smaller  bodies  restrained  an 
coerced  into  orbits  by  electrical  forces ' — chemical  affinity  shoul 
admit  of  an  electric  explanation.  Experiments  with  radio-acti^ 
snbstances  seem  about  to  confirm  the  electric  theory  of  matter  in  c 
astounding  way.  Of  the  three  principal  kinds  of  rays  given  off  by 
radium  salt — distinguished  by  some  scientists  as  a,  )9,  and  7 — the 
rays  are  the  most  easily  absorbed.  A  metal  plate  will  shut  them  o 
and  enable  the  more  penetrating  rays  to  be  studied  alone.  These  ra 
will  produce  a  dot  of  light  on  a  phosphorescent  screen.  If  n< 
electrical  and  magnetic  forces  act  on  the  rays,  then  there  appear 
the  screen  a  fi&inter,  undeflected  dot  and  a  band  of  light ;  the  ba 
and  dot  being  separated  by  a  space.  The  fainter  dot  is  caused  by  t 
undeflected  7  rays  and  the  band  of  light  by  P  rays  of  varying  veloci 
These  fi  rays  are  found  to  be  streams  of  electrons,  like  the  cathc 
rays,  but  with  a  velocity  approaching  one- third  that  of  light.  And  i 
result  of  mathematical  calculations  based  on  the  experiments  was,  tl 
at  velocities  so  high  as  this,  the  mass  of  the  electron  was  no  longe 
constant.  Now  mass,  if  it  really  is  mass,  cannot  become  a  funct 
of  the  velocity,  so  it  was  evident  that  part  at  least  of  the  mass  ' 
apparent  and  due  to  the  inertia  of  electricity  known  under  the  na 
of  self-induction.  Indeed  many  physicists  consider  it  proved  t 
not  only  a  part,  but  the  whole,  of  the  mass  of  the  electron  is  appar< 
from  which  it  follows  that  'cathode  rays,'  whencesoever  obtaii 
consist  of  pure  negative  electricity. 

And  there  are  men  who  are  now  going  a  step  further  still.  T 
say  :  '  If  forces  that  are  purely  electro-magnetic  produce  exactly 
same  effects  as  would  be  produced  by  the  inertia  of  matter,  perl 
all  matter  is  in  the  same  sense  only  apparent.'  At  present 
phenomena  of  physics  are,  as  it  were,  divided  into  two  can 
acoustics  and  heat,  which  are  explained  from  the  laws  of  mechan 
and  electricity,  with  its  subdivision  light,  which  has  not  been  si 
factorily  thtis  explained.  For  half  a  century  we  have  tried  to  exj 
electricity  mechanically,  and  may  be  said  to  have  fEdled ;  let  ns 
try  to  explain  mechanics  electrically,  and  see  where  that  will  lea< 

Perhaps  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  words  whether  we  say  the 
matter  is  electrically  charged  or  that  all  matter  is  modified 
tricity.    But  it  may  lead  to  the  most  fiir-reaching  concloaions 
explaining  phenomena,  the  laws  of  electricity  should  be  taken  a« 
premiss  from  which  we  start,  instead  of,  as  hitherto,  the  inert 
matter.     And,  inasmuch    as    the    more    nearly    any    ezplan 
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approaches  the  tmth,  the  better  does  it  point  the  way  to  fresh  know- 
ledge, the  fact  that  so  radical  a  change  may  be  about  to  take  place 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  is  a  feeling  of  expectancy  in  the  air. 
It  is  hoped  that  light  may  be  thrown  upon  universal  gravitation 
and  other  obscure  problems,  and  it  is  suspected  that  science  is 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  something  great. 

AnTONU  ZlMMERN. 
Berlin 
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A  KNIGHT  OF  THE  SANGREAL 


'  Samson  placed  this  croes  for  his  soul/  runs  the  legend  on  one 
the  old  carved  stones  at  Uantwit  Major  which  have  the  virtue,  1 
the  stone  the  damsel  gave  Peredor,  of  making  the  invisible  visil 
Their  power  comes  of  the  names  they  bear,  and  of  one  in  partien 
more  wonder-working  still  than  that  of  St.  Samson  of  D6I,  the  n{ 
of  a  knight, '  Iltuti,'  carved  above  a  panel  of  interminably  wo 
Celtic  ornament.  Ututns  or  lUtyd  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  chm 
but  he  is  much  more  than  that,  for  I  believe  we  have  in  him 
type  and  prime  of  those  shining  men  that  grew  in  mediseval  fan 
into  the  questing  knights  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

As  one  deciphers  the  letters  on  the  stone  shaft,  and  turn 
look  round  the  empty  church  with  its  air  of  some  mediaeval  sculp 
workshop  long  dismantled,  and  recalls  his  story,  Ultyd  seem 
rise  from  the  oppressive  multitude  of  the  Welsh  saints  and  ( 
himself  in  his  natural  colours.  He  starts  to  life,  a  Breton  kn 
young,  ardent,  hot  from  the  chase,  and  dressed  in  a  semi-bar] 
dress,  part  Boman,  part  British :  just  as  he  was  on  the  day  whe 
gave  up  his  hunter's  quarry  to  follow  a  great  mystery.  Thai 
at  Uancarvan,  and  to  understand  this  primitive  Knight's  Talc 
must  range  further  than  Uantwit,  and  explore  some  of  1 
miniature  valleys,  or  shallow  cwms,  which  are  so  like  the  her 
retreats — the  hollow  with  the  cell  or  '  cuddigl  meudwy '  of  the  \ 
Arthurian  tales ;  and  you  must  certainly  visit  that  of  the  O 
where  the  princely  hermit,  Cadoc  the  Wise,  met  his  young  kin 
at  an  ominous  hour.  The  cwm  at  Uantwit  itself,  where  the  chu 
stand  by  the  brook  Hodnant,  is  one  of  the  same  kind ;  but  t 
it  reminds  one  too  strongly  of  the  mediseval  people  who  used  II 
cross  as  a  centre  round  which  to  build  to  let  one  easily  tra 
the  scene  back  again  to  its  wildness.  Five  or  six  years  ago,  I] 
stone  stood  out  in  the  churchyard,  and  then  its  power  over  tli 
was  more  certain.  You  could  stand  before  it  then,  jast  i 
sculptor  Samuel  did,  when  he  saw  it  set  up,  and  found  it,  I  dai 
very  good  to  look  on,  with  its  wheel-top— now  unluckily 
superbly;crowning  it.  You  could  look  away  from  it  into  the 
the  actual  descendants  of  those  he  and  Illtyd  knew,  or  he^ 
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brook  babbling  precisely  the  same  busy  mysteriotis  babble  to  the 
sea  below  Colhugh.  Or,  taming  away  from  it  some  antamn  evening, 
you  could  hear  a  hoof  strike  on  the  St.  Donat's  road,  and  believe  it 
indeed  a  knight  that  came  riding  down  the  bank :  a  wilder  knight 
than  that  told  of  in  the  French  romances,  with  skins  of  animals  and 
feathers  of  birds  wrought  into  his  dress  below  his  Boman  breast- 
plate and  his  torque;  with  a  deer-skin  belt,  the  reddish  hair  still  on 
it,  to  carry  his  knife;  and  a  great  hurling  spear  to  eke  out  his 
sword  and  the  ringed  and  bossy  targe  at  his  saddle. 

Arriving  in  Llantwit  to-day,  you  get  there  by  the  newest  of 
railway  lines;  but  once  arrived  you  pass,  descending  gradually, 
through  a  village  that  used  to  be  a  Tudor  town;  and  street  by 
street  you  knit  up  antiquity  as  you  go,  till  you  reach  the  church- 
cwm  where  hide — oldest  things  of  all — the  crosses  of  lUtyd  and 
HoweL  On  the  way  you  pass  small  baildings  of  almost  every  age ; 
old  thatched  cottages  of  the  true  Grlamorgan  style,  with  yellow- 
washed  walls,  old  inns  like  the  '  Swan,'  or  a  diminutive  Tudor  town- 
haU,  with  an  outer  stair  under  the  pent-roof  and  belfry  where  hangs 
Ultyd's  bell.  Then  comes  the  market-square,  really  a  squandered 
triangle,  and  more  inns  and  more  cottages,  white  and  yellow,  and  a 
long-deserted  one-story  building,  with  a  sad  little  Henry  the 
Eighth  window,  boarded  up  and  mysterious,  out  of  which  the  last 
monk  might  have  hurriedly  looked  on  the  eve  of  the  great  disruption. 
This  points  the  way  to  the  dip  in  the  road  and  the  deeper  hollow 
under  it,  populous  with  graves  and  brown  stone  and  broken  walls. 
There  what  might  be  three  churches  set  end  to  end  stand  stretched 
in  a  diminishing  line,  with  a  good  Norman  tower  keeping  guard. 

How  the  relation  in  time  of  these  medisBval  remains  to  the  old 
stone  shaft  of  Illtyd,  which  stands  in  the  middle  church,  is  very 
mach  the  relation  which  the  mediaeval  stories,  written  by  men  of  the 
same  temper  with  the  builders,  bear  to  lUtyd's  real  story.  Stripped 
of  its  pious  adornments  in  the  VUa  Sancti  IUut%  it"  becomes  one 
of  the  most  moving  of  what  may  be  called  the  '  renunciation 
episodes '  to  be  found  in  all  the  Arthurian  cycle,  early  or  late. 

Illtyd  Farchog,  lUtjd  the  Knight,  came  of  noble  Breton  stock. 
His  fiither,  says  the  monkish  chronicler,  was  ajoldier  most  famous, 
and  found  his  way  presently  across  from  Brittany  to  Arthur's  court. 
In  that  day  the  people  of  Siluria  and  Armorica  were  drawn  closer 
together  than  they  are  now.  Fostering  winds  and  favouring  sea- 
currents  apparently  made  their  intercourse  habitual.  When  wars 
gave  out,  or  tribal  feuds  grew  too  deadly,  or  the  wolf-hunting  was 
over  in  the  deep  forest  beyond  Carhaix,  the  Breton  chief  thought 
nothing  of  crossing  to  some  ancient  port  like  Porthkerry,  on  the 
wild  Glamorgan  coast,  having  some  claim  or  tie  of  kindred  to  help 
him  to  his  welcome  in  the  Welsh  regions  of  a  hospitable  King 
Arthur  or  King  Saul.    In  that  way  Illtyd  came,  and  we  can  gather 
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from  his  'Life'  and  its  ornate  embroideries  and  references  to  hiB 
learning  and  eloquence,  ^  his  exquisite  eloquence,  his  incomparable 
intelligence,  that  he  must  have  been  a  very  welcome  guest  in  any 
tribal  hall.  And  so  he  settled  in  the  wild  train  of  this  post-Roman 
regulus,  Saul,  and  being  no  make-believe  knight,  but  one  '  whose 
blade  would  kill,  whose  blue  armour  gleam,'  as  a  Welsh  poet  said  of 
a  much  later  chief,  he  looked  to  attain  in  his  turn.  Add  to  this — for 
it  is  a  most  significant  point  in  his  story — lUtyd  had  married  a  young 
and  a  beautiful  maiden,  Trynihid. 

One  day  it  fell  that  he  went  riding  out  to  hunt  with  the  train  of 
his  adoptive  chief  Saul  (or  Paul);  and  Saul  when  his  men  grew 
hungry  sent  them  off  incontinent  to  demand  food  and  drink  firom 
Cadoc  at  his  harbourage  in  the  Garvan  cwm  hard  by.    Cadoc  was  no 
ordinary  hermit,  but  of  rank  at  least  equal  to  Saul's,  a  chief  in  his 
own  right,  who  had  carried  an  aroma  of   riches  with  him  into 
poverty.    Therein  lay  part  of  the  gratification  felt  by  his  fellow  chief^ 
in  this  slunmary  levy  upon  his  goods.    It  would  be  a  pleasant 
hunting  diversion,  to  see  how  Cadoc,  in  his  eccentric  humility,  would 
apply  his  new  law  as  expressed  in  his  Triad, — Love,  Liberality,  For- 
giveness.    Alas  for  Saul  and  his  men  !    Cadoc  had  not  forgotten  half 
his  pride.    Bread  and  beer  he  seems  to  have  given  freely,  but  when 
they  seized  willy-nilly  on  a  fat  sow,  he  rebelled.    While  they  ate, 
drank,  and  got  merry,  he  took  a  horrible  revenge  on  their  horses. 
Then  he  invoked  Heaven,  and  he  pointed  their  way  across  one  of  the 
Carvan  swamps.    Their  insolence,  says  the  old  book,  was  immediately 
punished  by  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  the  earth  opened    and 
swallowed  them.    Cheerful  souls !  they  were  seen  no  more.    Some  of 
the  field  and  farm  names  above  Llancarvan  still  show,  it  is  said,  where 
the  swamp  lurked  which  swallowed  Illtyd's  hunting  train.    He  is 
pictured  riding  on  the  higher  grounds,  hawk  on  wrist,  at  the  time 
of  this  terrible  hermit's  revenge  ;    and  when  one  thinks  of  the 
absolute  fellow-feeling  that  every  good  hunter  has  for  his  men,  his 
sensations  may  be  imagined.    And  yet  again,  Cadoc,  whose  cote  and 
hermitage  they  had  raided,  was  Illtyd's  kinsman.     What  did  Cadoc 
say  to  Illtyd  ? 

We  know  from  the  'Morte  d'Arthur'  and  the  many  strange 
colloquies  over  mortal  sin  and  knightly  revenge  there  described 
between  the  typical  hermit  and  the  Sir  Bors  or  Sir  Launcelot  that 
came  his  way,  how  bold  and  ominous,  how  beseeching  too,  the 
hermits  could  be.  Cadoo  was  the  very  pattern  of  these  hermit- 
priests.  '  For  there  were  none  hermits  in  tiiose  days  but  that  they 
had  been  men  of  worship  and  of  prowess,  and  those  hermits  held  great 
household.'^  This  was  the  heaven-sent  abnegant  and  ascetic  for 
Illtyd  :  Cadoc  the  proud  and  humble,  the  wise  and  fierce,  the  half- 
tamed  chief,  who  could  still  speak  of  the  passions  he  had  renounced, 
>  Marte  d'Arthur,  book  IS,  chapter  sdii 
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because  he  felt  them  still  bnmiiig  in  him  ;  Cadoc,  who,  like  Llyr's 
son,  cot  off  the  lips  of  his  enemies'  horses,  and,  knowing  the  old 
barbaric  delight  of  revenge,  could  say  with  the  more  fervour  to  a 
knightly  disciple : 

'  Love  ?    It  is  Heaven.' 
'And  Hate?' 
'Hate?    It  is  Hell.' 

It  was  Cadoc  who  told  Arawn  to  shut  his  eyes  to  every  hideous 
thing,  and  open  heart  and  soul  to  loveliness,  and  open  both  hands 
to  poverty.  What  did  he  tell  Illtyd?  Of  the  terrors  that  Gildas 
told  ?  Or  the  bright  sudden  light  that  should  shine,  as  Grildas  said, 
across  *  the  black  dark  of  offences '  ?  Whatever  his  spell,  Illtyd  fell 
under  it  ?  Perhaps  the  vision  of  a  mysterious  Christ,  and  the  Cup  of 
the  True  Blood,  came  upon  him  as  it  did  on  Sir  Bors  when  Sir 
Lionel  lay  slain ;  and  he  might  cry  when  he  thought  of  the  lost 
huntsmen:  'Sith  the  company  of  you  and  me  is  parted,  shall  I 
never  have  joy  in  my  heart.  And  now  He  which  I  have  taken 
unto  my  Master,  He  be  my  help ! ' 

Only,  Sir  Bors  had  already  taken  the  Qaest  of  the  Grail  upon 
him,  while  Sir  Hltyd's  knightly  renunciation  began  with  this 
climacteric  scene  at  Llancarvan.  His  hunting  and  hawking,  his 
military  knight's  ambition,  his  adventurous  delight  and  zest  of  life : 
he  gave  them  all  up,  obsessed  by  Cadoc's  strange  example.  He 
must  ride  far  away  from  the  friendly  region  of  Grlamorgan,  that  he 
knew ;  and  find  a  wild  place  of  his  own  to  retreat  to.  Simple  knight, 
he  thought  he  might  take  his  beautiful  Trynihid  with  him ;  and 
they  retreated  into  the  ancient  Forest  of  Dean,  across  the  Severn 
water. 

The  episode  that  follows  is  one  of  the  most  telling  in  his 
story,  if  taken  for  its  air  and  aspect  of  romance.  The  waste  place, 
with  '  neither  hold  nor  hermitage/  the  forest  of  gloom,  and  the  hut 
of  branches,  that  appear  and  reappear  in  the  Arthurian  cycle,  were 
his.  And  Trynihid,  we  look  to  see  her  enter  just  as  the  damsel  did 
in  the  pages  of  Perceval  le  OcUlois — '  enter  within  the  door,  and  her 
lirtle  all  torn  with  thorns  and  briars  in  the  forest.  .  .  .  Her  feet 
were  all  bleeding  for  that  she  was  unshod.  She  had  a  face  of 
exceeding  great  beauty.  .  •  .'  But  the  pious  chronicler  who  wrote 
not  with  nityd's  eyes,  but  with  a  mediaeval  celibate's  imagination,  goes 
farther  than  this  in  the  Vita  lUuti,  and  pictures  her  leaving  Hltyd's 
forest  couch  on  the  fateful  morning  of  his  final  abnegation,  all 
tindad,  'her  hair  spread  about  her  by  the  blowing  of  the  wind.' 
He  had  been  warned  during  the  night  that  her  beauty  would  only 
be  a  snare;  and  there  follows  a  most  heartrending  scene  of  poor 
Trynihid,  clothed  only  by  her  flowing  hair,  shivering  in  the  cold  and 
begging  in  the  innocence  of  her  heart  to  be  taken  back ;  and  Illtyd, 
in  a  sort  of  terror  of  austerity,  handing  her  her  garments,  and 
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driving  her  away  from  him  for^  ever.  One  hears  the  very  ech< 
her  loss  as  one  reads  in  the  '  noble  tale  of  the  Sangreal '  of 
*  such  sorrow  and  heaviness  that  there  might  no  tongue  tell  it/ 

*  For  those  knights^hadiholden  them  in  honour  and  charity.  • 
And  many  of  those  ladiesfTthat  loved  knights  would  have  gone  ^ 
their  lovers,  had  not  an  old  knight  come  among  them  in  relig: 
clothing,  and  he  spake  on  high  and  said :  '*  Fair  Lords  which  1 
sworn  in  the  quest  of  the  Sangreal,  thus  sendeth  you  NacieD 
hermit  word,  that  none  in  this  quest  lead  lady  or  gentlewoman  v 
him,  for  it  is  not  to  do  in  so  high  a  service* as  they  labour  in,  f 
warn  you  plain,  he  that  is  not  cleansed  of  his  sins,  he  shall  not 
the  mysteries  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  * 

Like  them,  Trynihid  must  accept  her  lot.     Indeed,  she    w 
farther  than  many  1  of  them,  for,  like  Sir  Percival's  sister,  she  took 
vows  whenillltyd  did  not  return  to  her,  and  ensconced  herself  in 
hills  above  the  vale  of.  Glamorgan  in  a  retreat  of  her  own. 

But  when  the  autumn  rains  came  and  the  floods,  the  thougbl 
him  in  his  low-lying  hollow,  where  he  had  established  his  cell 
the  brook  Hodnant,  was  too  much  for  her.    She  found  her   \ 
there  and  came  upon  him  working  at  a  mud  dyke  to  keep  oat  1 
water,  covered  with  mud,  his  hands  torn  and  bleeding. 
•lUtyd!' she  cried. 

But  the  consuming  fury  of  renunciation  was  upon  him.  '! 
would  not  see  her,'  says  the  Latin  chronicler,  ^  nor  be  seen ;  nor  h< 
her,  nor  be  heard.'  She  saw  his  mean  dress,  saw  him  clothed  w 
hair-shirt  and  skins,  and  not  as  she  had  seen  him  before,  a  splenc 
soldier '  (mUitem  specioaum).  Heaven,  we  are  told,  then  blind 
her  for  this  pitiful*appeal  to  the  earthly  affections ;  and  when  Hit 
— ^and  one  is]  very  grateful  for  this  touch  of  pity  on  his  side 
interceded,  and  the  blindness  was  as  'quickly  taken  from  her,  s 
went  away  from  her  lost  knight  for  ever,  went  away  '  pale,  like  o 
recovered  from  a7ever.^ 

But  it  is  a  hard  fever,  that  of  the  affections  and  desire  of  the  ey 
Hltyd  could  no  longer  covet  his  own  wife;  but  at  a  much  lal 
period  in  his  tale,} when  he  had  seen  his  college  and  hedge-school 
divinity  and  philosophy  at  Llantwit  grow  in  its  wattled  huts  intc 
proverb  for  its  learning  and  piety,  and  when  he  had  attained  I 
Quest  as  Cadoo; showed  it,  we  find  him  still  able  to  covet  a  Be 
Afterwards,  these  first  bells  of  the  Celtic  Church  became  almost 
miraculous  as  the  mystic  gleam  of  sunset  seen  through  the  tre 
in  some  waste  place,  or  in  some  old  fort  or  castle,  and  as  the  ci 
and  platter  of  the  Sacrament.  But  as  we  read  again  the  story 
Illtyd's  Bell,  in  his  life,  we  see  only  the  simple  old  anchorite  driv< 
away  from  his  happy  valley  and  wattled  huts  that  served  ( 
college  halls; — cut  off  from  his  austere  pleasure,  reduced  to 
cave,  and  dearly  coveting,  child-like,  the  bell  sent  by  Gildas  ai 
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intended  for  another,  for  St.  David  indeed.  He  did  not  ask  for  it 
in  80  many  words ;  but  his  longing  for  it  was  so  extreme,  that  the 
bell  seems  to  have  sidked  out  of  sympathy  for  him  when  it  reached 
St.  David,  and  refused  to  sound.  David,  thereupon,  with  the 
tmAvM  of  the  saint,  realising  that  a  soundless  bell  was  of  no  account, 
gracefully  returned  it  to  him ;  when  it  sang  as  sweet  as  ever. 

If  anything  was  wanted  to  complete  the  fine  threads  of  association 
that  draw  together  the  lives  of  the  Welsh  saints  and  certain  Arthurian 
knights,  it  is  to  be  discerned  in  this  incident  of  the  bell.  In  the 
Grail  histories  you  may  read  passages  identical  with  those  in  the 
saints'  legends.  King  Arthur  himself  in  one  is  discovered  longing 
for  a  bell,  and  haunted  by  the  sweetness  of  the  first  he  heard,  just 
as  nityd  was.  In  the  same  romance  of  Perceval  we  see  a  train  of 
hermits  issuing  ftom  their  llan,  or  monastic  close,  and  coming  to 
King  Arthur  in  the  Castle  of  Souls ;  and  one  of  the  train  carrying 
a  bell  ^  with  the  clapper  and  all  at  his  neck.' 

'  Ha  LordI'  saith  King  Arthur:  '  what  folk  be  these?' 

'  Sir,'  saith  Perceval,  '  I  know  them  all  save  the  last.  They  are 
{he  hermits  of  the  forest-side,  come  to  chant  before  the  Holy 
OraiL' 

In  such  a  train  as  this  an  Hltyd,  whose  bell  became  so  fabulous 
tiiat  its  direct  descendant  hangs  in  the  old  Town  Hall  belfry  at 
Uantwit,  might  well  be  bell-bearer.  The  Town  Hall  bell  still 
sounds  the  hours  with  a  tone  peculiarly  arresting  to  the  ear  in  the 
midst  of  Llantwit  Major ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  move  about  in  the 
streets,  which  probably  maintain  the  very  lines  of  the  original  path* 
ways  trodden  by  Hltyd  and  his  fellows — so  traditional  are  ways  and 
men — without  being  reminded  at  every  turn  of  him  whose  name  is 
inscribed  upon  it : 

SANCTE  ILTUTE  ORA  PRO  NOBIS. 

St.  David's  not  excepted,  I  know  of  no  village  or  town  that  has 
quite  as  individual  an  air  of  antiquity  under  antiquity  as  Llantwit 
Major  still  wears.  You  cannot  turn  anywhere  but  some  secretive 
angle  of  a  wall,  or  half-obliterated  foundation,  or  garden  returned  to 
nature  and  wildness,  offers  you  the  clue  that  you  would  give  your 
whole  bookshelf  of  antiquity  to  be  able  to  take.  However,  it  is  still 
your  romance-books  that  must  help  you  to  disinter  this  Pompeii  of 
the  saints  and  the  original  km'ghts  errant.  Their  distinctive  scenery, 
their  interest  of  place,  their  succession  of  hermit  cwm,  forest  waste, 
and  miraculous  seaside  bringing  strange  vessels  to  land,  recur  at 
every  stq;^  through  the  confines  of  the  ancient  demesne  of  Hltyd. 
If  you  leave  the  point  in  the  graveyard,  near  the  old  cross,  where  his 
wheel-cross  stood,  and  cUmb  the  bank  above  the  Hodnant  to  the 
old  gatehouse  and  the  columbarium,  you  cross  a  sloping  meadow 
which  is  full  of  buried  traces  of  the  grange  and  outer  walls  and 
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buildings  of  his  medisBval  successors.  You  can  cross  it  and  find  the 
traditional  road  through  Colhugh  to  the  sea,  where  the  brook  flows 
out  through  the  smooth  pastures  haunted  by  sea-mews  and  often 
fondly  described  by  our  old  poets  and  romancers ;  and  the  sea-coast, 
wild  and  rarely  rock-built,  and  pierced  with  innumerable  caverns, 
is  the  very  seaside  of  the  Grrail  histories  : 

'Sir,'  said  the  hermit  that  carried  the  bell,  when  Sir  Crawain 
asked  him  where  he  got  it,  '•  .  .  I  rose  one  night  at  matins  and 
looked  under  my  hermitage,  and  saw  that  a  ship  had  taken  haven 
there.    Thither  I  went  when  the  sea  was  retreated,  and  found  wittun 
the  ship  three  priests  and  their  clerks,  that  told  me  their  names  .  .  .' 
Now  these  three  priests  from  the  Land  of  Promise  bring  three  bells 
with  them,  because  there  were  none  in  the  hermit's  country ;  and  bell 
and  chalice,  and  ship  and  hermit  and  hermit's  tale,  are  all  a  part  of 
the  legendary  furniture  of  Ultyd's  neighbourhood.    And  when  you 
think,  retracing  its  road  to  and  from  the  sea,  of  the  process  of  tradi- 
tion into  literature,  and  the  assimilation  of  folk-tale  and  saintly 
legend  by  mediseval  romance,  you  see  how  natural  it  was   that 
this  Breton  knight  who  became  a  hermit  should  survive,  under  what- 
ever disguises.     For  his  early  university  at  Llantwit  was  the  resort 
of  many  Breton  students  who  went  back  to  Brittany  like  St.  Samson 
of  Dol  and  St.  Padam,  and  Grildas  himself,  carrying  with  them  tlie 
materials  which  were  afterwards  worked  into  the  legendary  lives  and 
the  substructure  of  romance.    So  the  tale  of  lUtyd  and  Trynihid, 
and  other  tales  of  other  knights  who  roamed  the  waste  lands  of 
Siluria  and  old  South  Wales  in  the  post-Boman  time,  and  were  con- 
verted, and  had  a  desperate  struggle  with  the  old  tribal  custom  of 
the  country,  were  perpetuated,  but  changed.    The  eady  magic  of 
association  which  worked  upon  the  Breton  memories  of  the  wild  land 
of  Morganwg  still  held,  the  scenes  and  the  characteristic  episodes, 
the  characters  themselves  too,  remained.    Yet  one  stage  more,  and 
a  new  apparatus  of  allusions,  and  place-names,  and  names  of  knights 
and  ladies,  Normanised  to  taste,  had  been  added  to  suit  the  mediaeval 
<^ourtly  folk.    But  if  you  look  within  the  mediaeval  churches,  you 
find  Illtyd's  stone,  and  can  with  its  aid  and  interlaced  pattern 
discern  the  wattled  huts  and  small  chapel  of  sawn  timber  that 
served  him  and  his  studious  company.    And  if  you  look  behind  the 
histories  of  the  Sangreal,  you  find  a  scenery  very  like  that  of  the 
Llantwit  region,  whose  wildness  not  a  thousand  years  of  agriculture 
have  quite  destroyed ;  you  find  a  disappearing  figure  of  a  knight  very- 
like  that  of '  lUtyd  Farchog.' 

Ernest  Rhys. 
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All  Magellanes,  commonly  known  as  Tierra  del  Fuego,  is  divided, 
ethnologically  speaking,  into  three  parts. 

(1)  The  OnaSy  living  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  proper  (which  is  a  big 
island). 

(2)  The  Yaghans,  who  coast  in  their  canoes  the  shores  of  the 
Beagle  Channel  south  of  this  island,  and  those  lesser  islands  and 
channels  which  terminate  in  Cape  Horn. 

(3)  The  Alacalnfe,  inhabiting  all  the  broken  archipelago  west  of 
the  Onas  and  the  Yaghans ;  that  is,  west  of  a  line  dropped  through 
Gape  Froward,  and  south  of  that  ocean  highway  which  is  called  the 
Straits  of  Magellan. 

The  above  information  is  not  exclusive.  It  is  learned,  and 
straightway  forgotten,  by  every  Argentine  schoolboy.  It  may  be 
learned  by  anyone  who  cares  to  travel  1,000  miles  away  firom  the 
capital  of  the  fiepublic,  and  that  so  vividly  that  in  all  his  life  he  will 
never  forget  it.  But  in  Argentina  all  currents  set  to,  and  not  from, 
the  bustling  centre ;  and  at  Government  House  fresh  burdens 
are  evor  unwelcome.  'Sufficient  unto  the  day'  is  the  motto  in 
Buenos  Aires,  even  as  it  is  in  Onaland.  The  troubles  that  have 
arisen  are  therefore  chiefly  due,  to  quote  a  famous  sage,  to '  Ignorance, 
pure  ignorance.'  If  certain  plain  &ct8  were  known  they  might  go  far 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  abuses  committed  on  the  Onas — abuses  which 
sUll  stain  the  record  of  Argentina  in  the  far  south.  They  themselves 
are  a  silent  folk,  little  given  to  speech.  Thus  the  remonstrance 
must  be  addressed  to  the  party  of  the  other  side,  as  the  lawyers 
phrase  it ;  and  in  oonmion  justice  from  that  side  must  come  first 
the  redress,  as  in  times  past  came  also  the  first  wrong. 

Yet  it  may  be  questioned.  Why  should  the  Onas  be  considered 
above  their  neighbours?  Even  if  the  helping  hand  be  extended 
to  them,  are  they  capable  of  helping  themselves  ?  Darwin  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  sixty  years  ago  that  the  Fuegan  aborigine  stood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  human  race — ^a  statement  which  the  world  has  not 
since  troubled  itself  to  verify,  accepting  it  blindly.  But  the  observa- 
tions of  the  great  scientist  apply  almost  entirely  to  the  Yaghans  and 
AIacalu£s,  with  whom  H.M.S. '  Beagle '  came  in  more  frequent  contact 
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while  surveyiDg  the  far  sonthem  channels.  Distinctions  between 
the  different  Faegan  tribes  were  then  nnknown.  Let  ns  trace  the 
record  of  these  tribes  since  they  have  been  tried  by  that  touchstone 
of  all  aboriginal  folk — contact  with  whites — and  then  judge,  if  jadge 
we  may,  of  their  deserts.  . 

The  Taghans  have  had  the  benefit  of  forty  years*  devoted 
missionary  effort,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  its  influence  has  ever  been 
more  than  skin  deep.  Lazy  and  incurable  liars,  they  adopted  with 
equal  readiness  the  white  man's  breeches  and  his  gin-bottle.  Their 
first  shyness  overcome,  they  developed  an  astonishing  affinity  for 
every  contagion,  moral  and  physical,  that  sails  from  out  a  seaport. 
In  thirty  years  their  numbers  dropped,  through  the  ravages  of  disease, 
from  2000  to  200  souls.  The  tribe  has  for  many  years  consisted  of 
'  tame '  Indians,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  notes  made  on  the  Admiralty 
charts  for  the  benefit  of  shipwrecked  crews.  At  their  present  rate 
of  decrease  the  remnant  must  shortly  disappear  altogether,  perhaps 
within  five  years— a  poor,  sodden,  spineless  race. 

The  Alacalufs  are  of  sturdier  fibre,  and  number  close  on  1000, 
being  to-day  the  most  numerous  of  the  three  tribes.  There  is  no 
white  man  who  can  speak  their  language,  or  cares ;  for  beyond  the 
barter  of  a  few  poor  pelts  the  wild  and  desolate  regions  they 
inhabit  offer  no  inducement  to  the  most  adventurous  trader.  They 
have  an  evil  reputation  for  attacking  helpless  and  shipwrecked 
crews.  With  the  prospect  of  plunder,  and  if  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  guarantee  success,  it  is  probable  that  they  do  so  venture,  but  they 
are  not  of  the  breed  to  fight  for  fighting's  sake.  They  have 
repulsed  every  effort  to  gain  their  confidence.  Their  legends  and 
beliefs  are  a  sealed  book.  Although,  owing  to  their  greater  virility, 
they  possess  more  control  than  the  Yaghans  over  their  wcnnen,  they 
share  to  the  full  that  tribe's  fondness  for  liquor — *  guayaou,'  a  kind 
of  raw,  anise-flavoured  spirit,  being  the  main  object  of  their  barter. 
Their  record  is  that  of  a  cruel,  treacherous,  and  intractable  tribe, 
and  the  world's  verdict  on  them  stands  '  Thumbs  down.' 

The  third  tribe,  though  sprung  in  the  past  perhaps  from  a 
common  stock,  differs  wholly  in  language  and  customs  from  their 
neighbours,  on  whom  they  look  down  with  contempt.  The 
Onas  are  oonfined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  an  island,  girt  by 
icy  seas  which  they  have  no  power  to  pass,  for  they  are  no  canoe 
folk.  In  the  north  of  their  land  there  are  good  pastures ;  to  the 
south  rises  a  jumble  of  splintered  hills,  pushing  out  great  glaciers 
to  the  sea.  For  a  thousand  feet  in  height  these  hills  are 
covered  with  a  dense,  dark,  almost  impenetrable  forest  of  birch. 
Between  its  stunted  outposts  and  the  line  of  eternal  snow  there  is 
a  narrow  strip  of  ground  covered  in  summer-time  with  moss,  lichens, 
and  a  few  sweet-flowering  grasses.  Thepe  are  the  grazing 
grounds  of  the  guanaco,  on  which  the  tribe  mainly  depend  for 
food.    The  insipid  flesh  is  eked  out  with  stray  birds,  berries,  and  & 
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small  rodent  locally  known  as  the  '  tnco-taco ; '  ^  bnt  if  the  gnanaco 
fidJ,  it  goes  hard  with  the  Ona. 

Daring  the  winter  the  quarry  leaves  the  hills  and  comes  down 
to  the  coast,  where  the  sea  breeze  keeps  open  a  scant  bat  sufficient 
pasture.  The  Indian  must  perforce  follow :  across  the  frozen 
highlands;  past  quaking  bogs  and  little-smiling  meads;  through 
windless  valleys  whose  tree-tops  shroud  a  perennial,  dripping 
decay.  On  the  journey  arrows  must  be  re-pointed ;  fire  provided — 
or,  rather,  manufactured ;  the  camp  ever  provisioned  with  watchful 
care.  Although  the  camp  drudgery  is  left  to  the  women,  the  want 
of  the  bare  necessities  of  life  and  the  mortal  risk  of  their  default  spur 
the  Ona  braves  to  constant  exertion.  The  Patagonian  of  the  main- 
land has  at  his  disposal  immense  herds  of  game,  which  are  easily  run 
down  by  a  horseman  with  the '  bolas,'  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case, 
with  trained  dogs.  But  the  Fuegan  must  pass  where  a  horse  cannot, 
and,  dependent  on  his  own  sturdy  limbs,  he  has  developed  into  the 
most  skilled  and  enduring  hunter  perhaps  in  the  world. 

The  Ona  tribe  is  divided  into  small  family  groups,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  defined  hunting  ground.  But  hunger,  in  the 
belly  pinch  of  a  bitter  season,  recognises  no  law.  For  this  reason, 
and  somewhat  also  from  the  love  of  risk  and  adventure  that  is  in-bred 
in  them,  poaching  is  freely  carried  on,  and  from  it  arises  the 
vendetta — of  which  more  anon.  Yet  with  every  group  this  is  the 
custom :  that  whoever  kills  an  animal  he  may  not  keep  it  for  his 
own  use,  but  must  deliver  it  entire  at  the  camp.  There  some  other 
hand  divides  the  food  equally  amongst  all  the  family,  according  to  the 
necessities  of  each,  and  he  who  gets  the  smallest  share  and  tastes 
meat  last  will  be  the  hunter,  though  it  cost  him  a  day's  hungry 
stalking.  Is  this  the  self-denial  of  the  weak  for  the  strong,  or  is 
it  merely  the  instinct  making  for  common  preservation  ?  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  a  manly  rule,  rigidly  enforced. 

At  the  age  of  puberty  the  boys  are  separated  from  their 
companions,  and  only  after  certain  cruel  trials  and  a  period  of 
probation  are  they  admitted  ,to  the  confidence  of  the  older  men.  Now 
this  probation,  known  as '  Clo'ct'n,'  lasts  two  years  ormore.  During  this 
time  the  young  brave  abandons  the  protection  of  his  family,  hunting 
in  strange  coverts  and  making  long  journeys  alone.  The  utmost 
that  is  idlowed  him  is  the  companionship  of  a  single  dog.  He  must 
eat  lean,  hard  meat,  with  no  fat — a  real  privation  even  for  whites  in 
that  bitter  climate.  A  diet  of  this  kind  begets,  as  is  well  known, 
a  strong  craving  for  bread-stuffs.  The  greatest  treat  that  can  be 
given  to  a  Fuegan  native  is  a  hard  ship's  biscuit ;  but  not  even  the 
luxury  of  *  hard  tack,'  offered  him  privily  and  backed  by  a  ravenous 
appetite,  will  induce  a  boy  to  break  his  self-imposed  abstinence 
when  he  U  •  Clo'ct'n.' 

'  Ctenomyi\mageUanicH$, 
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The  men,  as  is  the  case  with  certain  African  tribes,  form  a 
conspiracy  whose  object  is  to  frighten  the  women  bj  tricks  and 
certain  other  inventions  into  an  nnqnestioning  obedience.  Women 
are  looked  upon  as  social  inferiors,  and  for  this  reason  a  wife  is  not 
blamed  (thongh  she  is  soundly  beaten)  for  desertion ;  having  bat 
rendered  obedience  to  her  natural  master — man — whoever  he  be. 
Her  abductor,  however,  must  be  punished  by  death.  To  no  woman 
must  a  warrior  show  his  whole  mind,  but  only  to  his  father  or  his 
friend,  or  to  little  children.  Their  code  has  a  refreshing  simplicity 
and  directness.  Death  is  the  only  penalty :  an  eye  for  an  eye — or 
two,  if  chance  offers — to  be  waited  for  through  long  years  and  surely 
exacted,  if  the  injured  one  would  not  be  the  scorn  and  outcast  of 
all  his  circle. 

These  and  many  other  lessons  are  instilled  into  the  bo/s  mind 
during  the  long  winter  nights  by  his  elders,  to  whom  he  yields 
unfrdling  respect  and  obedience.  The  tie  between  brother  and 
brother,  man  and  man,  is  with  the  Onas  far  more  binding  than  that 
between  the  opposite  sexes.  A  young  man  may  not  take  a  wife 
until  he  is  nearly  twenty  years  of  age  and  has  first  proved  that  he 
can  provide  for  an  extra  mouth.  Then  he  must  seek  his  mate  from 
a  distant,  possibly  a  hostile,  group ;  for  no  blood  ties,  even  those  of 
cousinship,  are  admitted  in  this  relation.  Daring  the  time  he 
lingers  making  advances  to  his  future  spouse  he  may  count  on  the 
cheerful  hospitality  of  her  people,  even  if  they  be  his  bitter  foes. 
There  is  no  barter  of  presents,  the  choice  resting  with  the  girl  alone. 
But  once  she  has  accepted  the  man's  bow,  and  followed  his  footsteps 
to  the  edge  of  the  forest,  the  feud,  after  a  certain  grace,  is  resumed. 
There  is  a  saying  of  the  tribe  that  when  a  shooting  star  crosses  the 
sky  it  is  a  young  brave  who  is  looking  for  a  wife. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  sheepfarmers,  crossing  the 
Straits  from  the  Patagonian  shore,  began  fencing  the  northern 
country.  The  guanaco  were  shot  down  and  driven  away  from  the 
coast  in  order  to  make  room  for  flocks  of  sheep,  forcing  the  herds  to 
winter  in  the  uplands,  where  they  died  in  heaps.  At  the  same  time 
a  worse  danger  threatened  the  tribes  in  the  discovery  of  gold-bearing 
sands.  A  rush  of  gold-seekers  overran  the  land  to  its  remotest 
comers,  armed  with  rifle  and  prospecting-pan,  but  with  little  provision 
either  of  food  or  conscience.  At  one  time  there  were  3000  wander- 
ing Austrians  alone  in  Magellanes — ^a  riff-raff  of  reckless  nomads 
reinforced  by  the  cosmopolitan  scourings  of  Sandy  Point,  and 
rendered  more  selfish  and  brutal  still  by  the  rigours  of  that  inhospit- 
able land. 

Now  there  are  two  things  that  sum  up  the  whole  world  to  an 
Indian :  his  women  and  his  food.  Since  the  advent  of  whites  the 
Ona  women  have  been  often  and  wantonly  outraged,  while  the 
guanaco,  on   which  their   meat  supply    depends,   are    threatened 
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with  extinction.  In  the  tropic  heart  of  the  continent  the  jangle 
swamp  and  the  kindly,  pathless  forest  close  down  over  their  children 
in  extremity ;  but  for  the  Ona  there  is  no  outlet,  no  hinterland  of 
retreat.  Singed  in  a  trap,  they  feused  ronnd,  desperate  as  any 
baited  beast — their  religion  of  vendetta,  the  very  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  urging  them  to  instant  reprisals  on  their  aggressors. 

We  may  dismiss  here  the  charge  of  deliberate  cmelties  of  which 
the  Onas  have  been  accused.  They  are  as  incapable  of  practising 
on  a  foe  the  refined  tortures  known  to  northern  aborigines  as  of 
their  other  degrading  habits.  A  fight  begun  with  the  bow  and 
arrow — ^their  only  weapon — is  often  abandoned  for  close  quarters, 
when,  wrestling  body  to  body,  they  will  choke  out  the  life  of  an  enemy 
with  their  naked  hands;  but  the  object  is  alwajs  to  kill,  never  to 
mutilate.  Another  unjust  stigma  is  that  of  cannibalism.  As  with 
the  Esquimo,  the  old  or  helplessly  sick  are  abandoned  to  their  fiEtte 
when  the  burden  of  their  maintenance  imperils  the  existence  of  the 
fiEumly.  The  Taghans  are  reported  formerly,  under  the  stress 
of  hunger,  to  have  eaten  their  old  women,  but  the  Onas  express 
disgust  at  the  thought  of  human  flesh ;  nor  with  their  hitherto 
sufficient  meat  supply  has  there  ever  been  any  reason  for  their  adopt- 
ing such  practices. 

The  effect  of  their  first  raids  on  the  sheepfarms  was  startling. 
Fences  were  constantly  patrolled;  but  to  savages  accustomed  to 
stalk  the  shy  guanaco  under  the  arrows  of  an  enemy  this  game  was 
child's  play.  BesideSi  these  guanaco  were  of  a  different  breed :  white 
and  of  marvellous  tameness,  even  as  those  of  which  their  legends 
told.  The  only  defect  of  the  new  flocks  was  that  they  could  not 
travel  at  the  speed  exacted  by  their  long-shanked  captors.  Hundreds 
of  oarcases  marked  a  plain  road  for  the  wrathful  pursuers;  the 
foremost  animals  were  ruthlessly  flang  into  the  mountain  torrents  to 
make  a  bridge  for  those  that  pressed  behind.  When  a  remnant  of 
tiie  flock  reached  a  secluded  camp,  their  throats  were  cut  and  their 
carcases,  immersed  for  storage  in  a  pool  of  glacial  water,  provided  fat 
fisasting  for  the  wasteful  tribes.  Had  they  oome  to  the  fitrms  in 
peace,  the  meat  of  the  animals  that  perished  in  the  long  winter  gales 
would  have  sufficed  to  keep  them  all  in  plenty.  But  when  the  hard- 
working English  or  Scotch  pioneers  saw  their  valued  flocks,  brought 
with  such  pains  across  the  storm  Straits,  ruined  and  scattered  in  a 
single  night,  they  showed  as  little  pity  for  the  raiders  as  the  Indians 
themselves  had  shown  to  the  breeding  ewes. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  drawbacks  the  sheep&rms  soon  began 
to  pay  handsome  dividends.  The  feurmers  then  found  that  it  was 
more  profitable  to  send  others  on  Indian  forays  than  to  risk  their 
own  lives  in  such  dangerous  employ.  A  fixed  reward  of  1^.  sterling 
per  bead  was  offered  for  every  Ona  put  hoT$  de  (xmbat.  At  first 
tlieir  birch-wood  bows  were  required  as  tokens.    Then,  when  hunters 
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were  found  so  dishonest  as  to  cheat  their  employers  with  a  mann- 
factored  article,  scalps  were  insisted  on.  Finally,  when  it  was  proved 
that  Indians  oonld  be  scalped  and  yet  live  on,  causing  future  expense, 
the  hunters  were  required  to  bring  in  the  whole  lifeless  head. 
There  battened  on  this  unspeakable  traffic  one  Sam  Hesslop, 
whose  boast  it  was  that  he  had  in  his  time  'wiped  out'  500  Indians, 
big  and  little.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fate  of  any 
wandering  fEunily  that  came  within  the  range  of  this  fiend's  rifle. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  every  head  counted,  and  that  the  blood- 
money  was  paid  without  question.  Between  the  years  1890  and 
1900  the  numbers  of  the  Ona  tribe  dropped  from  2000  to  800 
souls,  man,  wonuin  and  child. 

Sam  Hesslop  died  two  years  ago.  He  was  not  struck  by  light- 
ning, nor  was  he  lynched  for  setting  foot  in  Sandy  Point.  His 
death  was  regretted  as  an  accident  by  the  firiends  who,  judging 
from  the  position  in  which  his  body  was  found,  concluded  that  he 
must  have  walked  over  the  edge  of  a  cliff  in  a  fit  of  drunken 
abstraction.  After  this  mishap  the  profession  of  Indian-hunting  in 
Tierra  del  Fuego  languished — ^partly  because  Indians  had  become 
scarce  and  shy ;  partly  also,  let  us  hope,  from  that  sense  of  decency 
and  fair-play  which  can  never  be  altogether  dead  amongst  English- 
speaking  folk. 

Save  their  fervent  desire  to  find  a  short-cut  to  wealth,  the  sheep- 
fiEumers  and  gold-seekers  had  little  in  common.    In  these  regions 
the  precious  metal  is  not  found  in  ree&  or  pockets.     It  is  scattered 
thinly  throughout  the    whole    land,  and    when   released  by  the 
action  of  rain  and  frost  firom  the  safe  keeping  of  the  firozen  hills, 
it  collects  in  the  tall  barrancas  that  face  the  pounding  of  the 
Atlantic  surge.     Father  Ocean  is  the  true  gold-seeker.    The  particles 
that  fiedl  on  the  beach  sink  through  a  thick  layer  of  shingle  to  the 
bed  of  slate  or  marl  at  low  water.    It  is  calculated  that,  in  all,  three 
tons  of  gold  have  been  washed  from  the  beaches  of  Magellanes : 
washed  by  men  who,  in  order  to  gut  the  shores  of  their  scant 
treasure,  lived  in  worse  shelters  than  the  Indians  themselves ;  soaked 
continually  by  rain  and  sleetand  the  salt  sea-drift ;  bartering  their  livee 
and  health  for  as  much  reward  as  might  procure  them  a  few  weeks' 
dissipation  in  the  gin  saloons  of  Sandy  Point.  Living  in  an  exaggerated 
fear  of  the  natives,  any  parties  approaching  the  mining  camps  were 
promptly  fired  upon,  without  inquiry  as  to  whether  their  intent  was 
hostile,  or  merely  to  exchange  a  few  furs  for  the  luxury  of  bread  and 
biscuit.    The  men  were  killed;  the  women  captured  to  a  worse 
servitude. 

A  notable  personality  stands  out  from  the  horde  that  overran 
Tierra  del  Fuego  in  these  days  in  the  figure  of  one  Julius  Popper. 
He  was  the  only  man  so  &r  south  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
amalgam  process  of  gold  washing.    By  prompt  action  he  secured  for 
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himself  tiie  lease  of  the  richest  beaches  on  the  Atlantic,  at  Paramo  in 
San  Sebastian  Bay.  After  that  all  the  time  that  he  could  spare  from 
work  was  fcdly  occapied  in  discouraging  the  new-comers  who 
claimed  a  share  in  his  preserves  under  local  mining  laws,  or  more 
frequently  under  no  laws  at  all.  Such  of  his  countrymen — ^he  was 
an  Anglo-Austrian  Jew — as  he  caught  poaching  he  pegged  down 
under  flat  canvas,  mounting  guard  above  with  a  *44  Winchester 
until  some  schooner  arrived  to  deport  them  to  the  mainland.  With 
foreigners  these  formalities  were  not  observed.  He  defied  the 
Argentine  authority  at  Ushuaia ;  organised  a  special  mail  transport 
to  Sandy  Point  whose  focilities  could  b^  enjoyed  by  those  who  pur- 
chased Popper  stamps ;  and,  finally,  put  in  circulation  his  own  one- 
and  five-dollar  gold  pieces.  The  design  in  every  case  consisted  of  a 
simple  crossed  pick  and  shovel,  surmounted  by  the  all-sufficing 
legend  'Popper.'  Against  the  natives  Popper  waged  no  actual 
warfare,  but  he  was  dependent  on  Indian  guidance  while  exploring  the 
interior,  and  tales  of  his  persuasive  methods  with  guides  show  that 
in  such  matters  he  was  no  whit  behind  the  old  Conquistadores.  The 
end  of  this  brief  ascendency  came  with  his  sudden  death  while  on 
a  flying  visit  to  Buenos  Aires.  Foul  play  was  hinted  at ;  if  true,  it 
was  a  fitting  end  to  an  unscrupulous  adventurer. 

As  the  savage,  standing  naked  in  the  pride  of  his  manhood  save 
for  the  loose  guanaoo  rug,  gazed  upon  the  beaches  where  the  miners 
fecriled  and  diank,  quarrelled  and  died,  small  wonder  that  he  hated 
and  despised  them  all.  For  to  the  Ona  his  body  is  a  religion.  His 
sole  recreation  lies  in  the  exercise  and  perfection  of  a  magnificent 
physique— in  mimic  fight,  in  wrestling,  in  ten-mile  foot-races  through 
ttie  forest  to  some  distant  hill-top.  His  hearing  is  as  acute  as  a  stag's ; 
his  powers  of  vision  almost  incredible,  enabling  him  to  see  as  far  with 
the  naked  eye  as  the  white  man  with  a  good  field-glass.  Unused  to 
covered  dwellings,  he  lives  and  sleeps  at  all  seasons  in  the  open, 
breatiiing  the  pure,  keen  breezes  that  blow  across  the  frozen  south. 
His  only  drink  is  the  water  that  threads  the  land  in  a  thousand  glacial 
streams.  Indeed,  it  is  sufficient  to  set  the  Ona  apart  from  other 
aborigines  the  world  over  that  not  only  have  this  tribe  no  knowledge 
of  any  fermented  drink,  but  twenty  years  of  unscrupulous  trading  has 
foiled  to  induce  them  to  touch  liquor.  Althoogh  fond  of  sweet  things, 
they  have  a  natural  distaste  for  all  stimulants  or  drugs,  including 
tobacco — a  most  extraordinary  foct  when  we  consider  the  tendency 
of  the  climate  and  its  effect  upon  their  immediate  neighbours.  To 
offer  spirits  to  an  Ona  is  considered  a  deadly  insult,  likening  him  to 
the  drunken  Yaghan.  This  the  writer  has  heard  confirmed  by  the 
Taghans  themselves.  Yet,  in  unconscious  irony,  the  gin-bottles 
that  strew  the  settlements  of  the  white  men  are  highly  prized  by 
the  tribe,  for  they  have  found  that  glass  is  much  better  material 
than  flint  for  making  arrow-tips. 
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Bj  the  boundary  fixed  in  1892,  the  most  feitile  Fuegan  sheep* 
fiEUins  fall  in  Chilian  territor j,  and  it  is  across  the  Straits  to  the  Chilian 
town  of  Sandy  Point  that  the  settlers  carry  such  commerce  as  is  not 
conducted  directly  with  Europe.  The  only  existing  official  authority, 
however,  is  in  the  Argentine  portion.  The  settlement  of  Ushuaia, 
facing  the  Beagle  Channel  and  backed  by  a  triple  range  of  impass- 
able mountains,  is  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  save  by  water.  Boats  which  would  reach  it  from  the 
Atlantic  shore  must  therefore  pass  through  the  dreaded  Le  Maire 
Straits,  or  if  from  the  Western  channels,  by  the  equally  dangerous 
Brecknock  Pass.  So  it  happens  that  those  who  abuse  the  tribes 
easily  avoid  the  authorities  both  of  Chili  and  Argentina ;  and  while 
officials  shrug  their  shoulders  the  Onas  are  like  to  perish  utterly. 

We  have  reviewed  some  of  the  adverse  influences  that  have 
weighed  down  the  tribe  since  white  men  first  set  foot  in  their  land. 
Against  them  there  are  two  off-sets,  all  too  weak  as  yet  to  stay  their 
downward  path.  The  first  is  the  mission  of  the  Sicilian  monks,  who 
hold  grants  of  ground  from  both  Governments  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  Indian  tribes  with  food  and  work.  Neither  of  the 
settlements,  which  are  run  as  sheep-fiEurms  and  for  timber-cuttings 
can  be  said  to  have  sensibly  advanced  the  condition  of  the  Onas. 
The  Italian  monks,  directed  by  their  capable  chief,  Monsignor 
Fagnano,  have  brought  to  the  work  a  narrow-minded  zeal.  The 
Indians  are  housed  in  huts,  which  in  this  out-dwelling  race  promotes, 
insanitary  habits  and  lung  trouble,  and  now  consumption  is  com* 
pleting  the  work  that  the  rifle-bullet  began.  Instead  of  studying 
the  mind-workings  that  rule  the  Indian's  life,  the  Sicilian  fieithers  have 
set  up  a  rttual  for  him  to  study.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  their 
failure.  The  Onas  do  not  want  an  evangelist;  but  they  are  in  sore 
need  of  a  friend. 

Of  gods,  as  we  know  them,  the  Ona  has  none.  His  conscience 
is  the  self-respect  that  his  body  demands.  But,  reared  together 
in  Nature's  Spartan  cradle,  the  birds  and  beasts,  and  even  the  silent 
woods,  all  call  to  him  with  some  voice  of  kinship ;  and  his  intimate 
sympathy  has  woven  round  them,  even  as  children  do,  a  mist  of  quaint 
fantasies,  imagination  groping  past  material  want.  These  imaginings, 
now  crystallised  by  tradition,  are  imposed  with  much  pompous  cere« 
mony  (as  before  stated)  on  the  women  drudging  by  the  camp  fire  ; 
and  they,  going  one  step  further,  accept  the  legend  as  gospel  and 
its  narrator  as  high  priest.  Thus  no  Ona  brave  can,  without  losa 
of  social  status,  bring  himself  to  worship  with  the  womenkind  for 
whom  he  has  interpreted,  and  even  at  times  impersonated,  the 
All-powerful  Doctor.  It  is  a  poor  foundation  for  creed  or  pater- 
noster. 

There  remains  to  the  tribe  one  other  refuge,  the  settlement  of 
Messrs.  Bridges  Bros,  at  Port  Harburton.      Its  founder,  the  late 
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Mr.  Bridges,  has  left  a  foitj  j ears' record  as  mifsionary,  naturalist,  and 
pioneer  in  the  Beagle  Channel,  where  bis  family  have  grown  up. 
His  Bons  are  thus  Fuegans  and  at  the  same  time  English  gentlemen 
—the  only  ones  who  can  speak  freely  with  the  Onas  in  their  own  tongue 
of  broken  clicks  and  gasping  gutturals,  'scarcely  deserving,'  says 
Darwin,  '  according  to  our  notions,  to  be  called  articulate.' 

There  is  no  fixed  lodging  apportioned  to  the  natives  at  Harburton. 
The  solemn,  robe-covered  figures  stalk  suddenly  from  the  cover  of 
the  dark  birch  forest,  and  as  suddenly  vanish.  If  called  upon  to 
work  they  do  so  willingly,  sure  here  of  food  for  their  bellies  and  a 
hearing  for  their  troubles.  It  has  grown  to  b^  a  neutral  meeting 
ground  for  hostile  groups,  and  here  they  bring  their  quarrels,  like 
children,  to  be  judged.  From  the  manner  of  their  up-bringing,  the 
Bridges  possess  an  influence  over  the  tribe  which  it  is  impossible  for 
any  outsider,  however  well-meaning,  to  wield.  The  Argentine  Govern- 
ment recognises  this  by  handing  them  a  yearly  dole,  to  be  spent  in 
the  interest  of  the  Indians  at  their  own  discretion.  But  this  is 
charity.  What  is  wanted  is  justice ;  a  reservation  that  shall  secure 
the  remnant  of  the  tribe  against  the  land-grabbers  who  would  make 
them  exiles  on  their  own  soil. 

There  are  still  to-day  in  the  unexplored  interior  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego  several  hundred  square  miles  of  fiscal  land  deemed  useless  by 
colonists.  These  latter  have  in  the  majority  of  cases  acquired  their 
own  holdings  in  the  far  south  by  bringing  before  the  Argentine 
Government  their  claim  for  squatters'  privileges  and  usufruct.  Is  it 
JQst  to  refuse  to  the  Onas,  who  are  equaUy  children  of  the  Bepublic, 
an  equal  claim  ?  It  is  not  much  to  ask — ^a  few  barren  hill- tops  in 
the  land  where  thirty  years  ago  they  were  the  sole  masters.  In  the 
long  cold  winter  they  will  come  down  to  the  settlements  to  work,  and 
perhaps  in  the  summer  too.  But  when  springtime  comes,  and  Cren, 
the  son,  calls  them,  lingering  to  his  rest  behind  the  woods^  let  them 
know  of  a  place  where  they  may  stretch  their  long  limbs,  and  run 
and  hunt  unhindered  as  of  old. 

The  Indian  will  undertake  any  labour  which  is,  as  he  terms  it, 
'  man's  work.'  He  has  been  proved  an  efficient  shearer  and  a  good  and 
inteUigent  axeman.  Last  year  Messrs.  Bridges  opened  a  road  between 
the  Beagle  Channel  and  the  Atlantic  shore,  relying  entirely  on  the 
Onas  for  workmen.  An  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  the  country  may 
he  gathered  from  the  £ftct  that  this  jonmej(  of  but  one  hundred  miles 
fonnerly  occupied  a  month,  though  since  the  opening  of  the  much- 
seeded  road  it  can  be  crossed  in  six  days.  Herein  we  see  another 
^'■J  in  which  the  good  will  of  the  tribe  might  be  turned  to  account. 
Most  of  the  land  in  southern  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  covered  with 
dense  woods,  which  must  be  fenced  off  lest  stock  stray  in  them 
sad  are  lost  These  woods  nevertheless  shelter  in  places  large 
qwnlaties  of  a  suoculent  shrub  on  which  animals  thrive  greatly. 
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but  to  which  they  can  only  be  allowed  access  in  the  season  of  the 
winter  snows,  when  their  wanderings  can  be  easily  traced.  Who  so 
fitted  for  herdsman  in  this  wild  work  as  the  Ona,  who  can  follow  a 
week-old  trail  right  across  the  island,  and  who  for  pastime  will 
chase  and  run  down  a  wild  gnanaco  on  foot  ? 

In  the  recent  boundary  question  between  Chili  and  Argentina  the 
final  decision  was  left  to  England's  arbitration.  Before  desire  of 
territory  and  the  promptings  of  national  pride,  the  two  countries  pat 
the  claims  of  humanity,  and  their  action  reflects  honour  on  them 
both.  But  is  not  a  settlement  of  the  native  races  thereby  displaced 
a  natural  corollary  to  the  settlement  of  the  long  finontier  dispute? 
Here  is  a  case  that  involves  no  high  politics,  the  yielding  of  no 
fertile  lands.  It  would  be  a  gracious  act  if  now,  after  judgment 
given,  England's  representative  were  to  add  a  plea  which  might 
lighten  the  burdens  of  at  least  one  overweighted  race. 

It  should  fall  on  willing  ears.  For  with  all  their  faults  the  Onas 
have  shown  themselves  to  be,  in  the  full  force  of  the  word,  men, 
and,  as  such,  deserving  to  be  treated  as  men,  not  hunted  like  beasts. 
Among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  South  America  they  constitute,  as  do 
the  Zulus  in  Africa,  a  natural  aristocracy.  No  T'Chaka  had  arisen  to 
lead  them  to  fame  and  dominion.  But  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
their  island  home,  waging  an  untiring,  undaunted  war,  each  man 
for  his  own  hand,  with  hunger,  cold,  and  death,  they  have  proved 
to  the  world  once  again  that  the  primitive  instincts  of  man  are 
towards  health  and  freedom. 

We,  who  are  the  heirs  of  the  ages,  may  well  pause  a  moment  to 
thank  them ;  giving  them  a  voice  to  speak  to  that  world  whose 
force  they  have  felt,  but  not  its  justice. 

W.  S.  Barclay. 
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THE  INCREASE   OF 
FISH-DESTROYING  BIRDS  AND  SEALS 


PaBT  I. — ^BlRDS 

Ik  1880,  after  maoh  agitation  in  the  Press  and  inTarliament,  an  Act 
vas  pasaed  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  Protection  of  Wild 
Eiids  dnring  the  breeding  season.  The  Act  covered  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom  except  the  island  of  St.  Kilda,  and,  while  eveiy 
wild  bird  was  included,  eighty-five  different  kinds  were  specially 
mcDtioned  and  protected.  Anyone  convicted  of  killing,  exposing  or 
offering  for  sale,  or  having  in  his  control  or  possession  between  the 
let  day  of  March  and  the  Ist  day  of  August  any  of  the  eighty- five 
birds  mentioned,  is  to  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  one 
pound  for  every  such  bird ;  in  the  case  of  birds  not  scheduled  the 
offender  is  to  be  reprimanded  and  discharged  on  the  payment  of 
eoets  for  a  first  offence,  and  for  every  subsequent  offence  fined  a 
eom  not  exceeding  five  shillings' in  addition  to  costs.  The  Act  gives 
power  to  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  land  to  kill  or  give  permission 
to  kill  any  wild  bird  not  included  in  the  list  of  specially  protected 
birds. 

In  1881  an  Act  was  passed  to  remove  some  doubts  which  had 
aiifitti  aa  to  the  construction  of  an  enactment  in  the  Act  of  1880, 
and  the  lark  had  the  honour  of  being  included  in^^the  list  of  specially 
protected  birds  which  a  man  may  not  shoot  in  his  own  park,  or  farm, 
or  garden. 

In  1894  an  Act  was  passed  giving  ttie  Secretary  of  State  power, 
iq^  the  application  by  the  County  Council  of  any  administrative 
^^'onty,  by  order  to  prohibit — 

(1)  The  taking  or  destroying  of  wild|birds*  eggs  in  any  year,  in 
•»y  place  or  places  within  the  county ;  or, 

(2)  The  taking  or  destroying  the  eggs  of  any  specified  kind  of 
v3d  birds  within  that  county,  or  part  or  parts  thereof,  as  recom- 
^^'^^'^^  by  the  said  County  Council,  and  set  forth  in  the  said  ordw ; 

(^)  The  application  by  the  County  Council  shall  specify  the 
™it8  of  the  place  or  places,  or  otherwise  the  particular  species  of 
v3d  birds  to  which  it  is  proposed  that  any  prohibition  in  the  order 
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is  to  apply,  and  shall  set  forth  the  reasons  on  account  of  which  the 
application  is  made. 

This  Act  of  1894  also  gave  the  County  Councils  power  to  have 
any  bird  not  mentioned  in  the  Schedule  dealt  with  'as  if  that 
species  of  wild  bird  were  included  in  the  Schedule '  of  the  Act  of 
1880. 

This  Act  makes  the  fine  for  taking  birds'  eggs  within  the  pro- 
hibited area  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  pound  for  each  egg. 

In  1896  an  Act  was  passed  (from  which  Ireland  was  exempted) 
extending  the  powers  already  given  to  the  County  Councils  to  the 
Council  of  a  County  Borough ;  and  giving  power  to  the  Court  to 
'  order  any  trap,  net,  snare,  or  decoy  bird '  used  by  anyone  convicted 
of  an  offence  against  the  Act  to  be  forfeited. 

From  this  brief  r^swrnt  of  these  Acts  of  Parliament  it  will  be 
seen  that  our  wild  birds  are  thoroughly  well  protected ;  indeed,  it  is 
a  question  whether,  in  the  interests  of  our  fisheries,  both  marine  and 
fresh  water,  the  time  has  not  come  for  giving  local  authorities  not 
only  power  to  protect  birds  but  also  to  destroy  them,  including 
many  of  the  fish-eating  birds  which  are  in  the  specially  protected 
list. 

I  do  not  propose  to  deal  at  length  with  the  question  as  to  how 
the  British  and  Irish  farmer  has  been  affected  by  the  Wild  Birds 
Protection  Acts,  except  to  give  one  or  two  illustrations  of  the  nature 
of  the  damage  done.  I  was  walking  with  a  fBumer  across  his  fields 
(in  Bucks),  and  was  astonished  at  the  enormous  flocks  of  sparrows 
we  came  across.  On  getting  over  a  stile  a  great  brown  cloud  of 
sparrows  would  rise  from  the  grain,  only  to  settle  down  again  to 
their  meal  when  at  some  safe  diBtanoe.  We  must  have  disturbed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  sparrows  in  our  walk.  My  friend 
was  rather  bitterly  sarcastic  at  the  sentimental  grandmotherly 
legislation  which  had  so  enormously  increased  the  qiarrow  and 
otiier  grain-stealing  farmer's  pests.  I  pointed  out  that  tiie  Act  was 
supposed  to  have  helped  farmers  by  encouraging  insect-eating  birds, 
but  he  did  not  want  any  protection  of  that  kind,  and  said  the  good 
done  was  as  nothing  to  the  loss  of  grain,  of  seed  of  all  kinds,  of 
fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  young  vegetables,  all  eaten  by  the  birds. 

Another  friend,  vnriting  from  Nottinghamshire,  says  : 

I  think  there  is  flur  too  much  faddism  in  coniiection  with  wild  bird  protectaon. 
For  example,  it  is  a  criminal  offence  to  take  the  eggs  or  joong  of  blackbirds  or 
thrashes ;  the  result  is  that  these  birds  swarm  for  a  few  jears,  eating  an  enonnoua 
amount  of  fruit;  then  we  get  a  fairiy  severe  winter,  and  they  perish  in  countless 
numbers.  The  school-boy  is  now  afraid  to  seek  for  a  bird's-nest,  and  the  result  la 
that  sparrows  have  enormously  increased.  In  my  own  village  I  used  to  pay  the 
boys  2d  per  doien  for  sparrow's  eggs,  but  I  found  the  lads  were  so  afraid  of  the 
penalties  attached  to  bird-nesting  that  they  had  quite  lost  their  love  for  the 
pastime,  and  2d.  per  dozen  failed  to  attract  them.  Notwithstanding  this  Wild. 
Birds  Protection  Act,  I  do  not  see  any  more  of  the  insect-feeding  birds,  such  as 
the  warblers  and  other  summer  migrants,  than  eodsted  in  my  youth. 
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The  feet  is,  the  protection  afforded  to  birds  by  the  Acts  has  been 
fiff  more  extensive  and  inclusive  than  was  ever  intended  or  contem- 
plated. The  object  of  the  Acts  was  to  prevent  the  extinction,  or 
threatened  extinction,  of  some  birds ;  the  effect  has  been  to  great Ij 
increase  nearly  all  kinds  of  birds,  including  many  which  destroy 
grain,  fruit,  vegetables  and  fish. 

My  object  in  this  article  is  to  call  attention  to  the  increase  of 
the  wild  enemies  of  our  fish,  especially  of  our  salmon.  As  Editor 
of  the  Fishing  Oaaette,  I  have  been  able  to  collect  information  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  anyone 
who  studies  it  will  agree  with  me  that  the  time  has  come  for  decreas- 
ing bird  protection  and  increasing  fish  protection. 

DESTBUCnON  OF  SEA  FISH   BY    BIBDS 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  proof  of  the  damage  done  to  purely  marine 
fishes  by  birds,  or  to  prove  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  our  supply  of 
food  from  the  sea  is  lessened  in  consequence  of  what  the  birds  take. 
Fortunately  we  have  evidence  which  proves  that  while  no  harm  can 
be  done  by  reducing  the  numbers  of  certain  fish-eating  birds,  there 
is  eveiy  reason  to  suppose  that  fish  would  increase  by  such  reduc- 
tion, and  perhaps  very  largely. 

Professor  Mcintosh,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Cfatty  Marine  La- 
boratory, St.  Andrews,  in  the  Anncda  cmd  Magazvne  of  Natural 
History  for  June  last,  gives  an  account  of  the  accidental  captures 
of  sea  birds  in  the  nets  used  for  catching  plaice  and  cod  in  St.  Andrews 
Bay.  He  tells  us  that  the  nets  have  been  worked  for  two  seasons, 
vix.  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  May,  that  is, 
for  eight  months  each  season.  The  majority  of  the  birds  captured 
were  guillemots ;  but  divers,  common  and  velvet  scoters,  scaup-ducks, 
and  rasor-bOls  are  also  taken.  Taking  an  average  of  twenty-five 
birds  as  a  total  captured  by  the  boats  at  St.  Andrews  in  a  day  for 
this  period,  and  calculating  five  working  days  in  a  week,  it  is  found 
that  the  total  for  the  season  of  eight  months  is  about  four  thousand 
birds.  This,  he  says,  is  probably  a  low  average,  for  lately  '  no  less 
than  620  birds  were  brought  in  by  the  boats  in  one  day,  whilst  on 
otiier  occasions  100  and  200  birds  were  taken  in  a  single  day.* 

Selecting  another  low  average,  viz.  thirty,  as  the  number  of 
fishes  captured  by  each  bird  in  a  day,  it  is  found  that  in  the  224  days 
which  cover  the  fishing  period  of  one  season,  these  birds  would  have 
disposed  of  nearly  twenty-seven  miUion  fishes,  and  yet  this  is  *  but  a 
fragment  of  the  vast  tax  levied  on  fishes— especially  young  fishes — 
by  the  sea  birds  in  St.  Andrews  Bay.' 

That  thirty  fishes  a  day  is  a  very  moderate  computation  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  thirty  small  sand  eels  have  been  found  in  a  single 
guillemot  as  *  the  amount  consumed  in  a  few  hours.*    In  the  same 
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way  ten  sprats  between  two  and  three  inches  long,  and  several  sand 
eels  and  other  remains  of  food  were  found  in  another  guillemot, 
which  is  one  of  the  birds  specially  protected  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Not  only  do  the  birds  devour  fish,  they  also  eat  great  quantities  of 
the  floating  eggs  of  sea  fish. 

Here  then  we  have  convincing  proof  of  the  voracity  of  fish-eating 
birds,  and  although  it  is  questionable  whether  the  vast  harvest  of 
the  sea  is  materially  affected  in  a  general  way,  it  is  quite  possible 
it  may  be  seriously  affected  in  certain  localities.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Cornwall  Sea  Fisheries  District  Committee  the 
damage  done  by  fish-eating  birds  was  considered,  the  general  feeling 
of  the  meeting  being  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  reduce  their 
numbers.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
get  the  close  time  for  sea  birds  abolished,  at  any  rate,  for  a  time. 

The  Sea  Birds  Protection  Act  was  in  a  large  measure  due  to 
the  thoughtless  and  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the  birds  by 
visitors  to  Scarborough,  Filey,  and  other  places  on  the  Yorkshire 
coast.  Now  the  birds  have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  there  and 
elsewhere  that  the  fishermen  complain  of  the  enormous  destruction 
of  young  sea  fish.  If  we  consider  the  many  millions  of  sea  birds, 
and  that  each  can,  and  does  when  it  can,  eat  its  own  weight  of  fish 
in  a  day,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  advocate  a  sensible  diminution  in 
their  numbers  now  that  they  have  had  far  more  protection  than  was 
ever  contemplated  or  is  on  any  grounds  necessary?  They  have 
suffered  themselves  from  this  over-protection,  and  in  consequence  of 
their  numbers  are  driven  to  seek  food  £ar  inland,  mixing  with  the 
rooks  on  the  farms  and^with  the  freshwater  fowl  on  our  rivers  and 
park  waters,  where  they  were  formerly  never  seen. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  FRESHWATER  FISH  BT  BIRDS 

There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  for  some 
modification  of  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
our  most  important  freshwater  fish,  especially  the  migratory 
Salmonidsd. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  matter  from  the  frequent 
complaints  in  fishing  reports  sent  to  me  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  from  personal  observation  of  the  great 
numbers  of  birds  I  see  fishing  with  me — especially  when  salmon  and 
trout  fishing. 

Mr.  Francis  Ley,  one  of  our  most  successful  salmon  anglers  and 
a  conservator  and  owner  of  salmon  fisheries,  writing  to  me  on  the 
12th  of  September  last  says : 

I  consider  the  Wild  Birds) Protection  Act  productive  of  great  injury  to  salmon 
fisheries.    You  have  only  to  be  on  the  Tweed,  the  Irish  Blackwater,  and  other 
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men  of  like  character,  poesessing  large  areas  of  shallow  water,  to  see  galls  in 
April  and  May  feeding  Yoradously  on  salmon  smolts  and  youDg  trout.  In  addi- 
tion to  gulls  you  will  find  these  rivers  infested  with  cormorants,  who  know 
intaitiTely  the  time  when  young  salmon  migrate  to  the  sea.  I  have  seen  upwards 
of  a  doien  cormorants  on  a  stretch  of  less  than  two  miles,  harrying  every  pool. 

The  taking  of  salmon  fry  or  smolts  is  a  criminal  offence,  and  any 
one  convicted  of  taking  them  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  5L, 
and  the  confiscation  of  all  rods,  tackle,  &c.  And  yet  it  is  a  criminal 
offence  to  kill  these  fish-destroying  birds  daring  the  very  time  when 
oar  fish  are  most  exposed  to  their  depredations. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Malloch,  of  Perth,  is  second  to  none  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  salmon  fisheries  of  Scotland,  and  is  also  a  practical  natoralist  of 
vny  wide  experience,  especially  in  connection  with  water-fowl  and 
birds  of  all  kinds.  Writing  to  me  on  the  24th  of  September  he 
says: 

You  ask  if  I  have  noticed  any  increase  in  the  numher  of  freshwater  fish- 
destroying  birds.  I  have  observed  an  enormous  increase  since  the  passing  of  the 
Wild  Birds  Protection  Act ;  more  especially  gooseander,  red-breasted  merganser, 
Uad[-throated  diver,  red-throated  diver,  hlack-headed  gull,  great  black-backed 
gull,  kfiser  Uack-backed  gull,  heron,  cormorant,  and  arctic  and  common  tern. 
Tliis  list  I  consider  includes  the  most  important  freshwater  fish-destroying  birds. 
The  number  of  fish  (salmon  and  trout)  the  birds  destroy  is  past  anyone's  com- 
preheomon.  Only  yesterday,  when  I  was  fishing  two  miles  below  Perth,  I 
observed  a  flod^  of  about  thirty  gooseanders  on  the  Tay,  diving  and  feeding  on 
pan  (lamktB)  and  trout.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Act  you  would  hardly  see 
thirty  in  a  whole  season ;  now  you  can  see  thousands  all  over  the  river  Tay,  its 
tiibutaries  and  lochs,  and  in  fact  all  over  Scotland.  The  merganser  is  not  quite 
so  plsBtifii],  but  it  is  increasmg  every  day.  When  I  was  in  the  Lews  fishing  the 
Grimenta  river  in  the  ^ring  last  year,  hundreds  of  mergansers  were  continually 
loand  the  month  of  the  river  waiting  for  the  salmon  smolts  as  they  came  down. 
This  yetr,  when  I  was  fishing  the  lochs  at  Scourie,  every  hour  of  the  day  I  saw 
Uad-throated  divers,  and  alao  many  red-throated  divers.  The  wonder  is  there 
wn  any  tiont  left. 

Cormorants  have  always  been  so  numerous,  it  is  difi&cult  to  say  whether  they 

an  increasing  or  not.    They  do  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and  ought  to  be  kept 

iown  in  all  our  lochs  and  estuaries.    About  a  dozen  of  ihem  stay  nearly  all  the 

yetr  round  on  Loch  Leven ;  this  means  at  least  a  dozen  trout  a  day  each.    On 

the  Tay  I  make  our  seal  hunters  shoot  every  one  they  see.    The  way  they  do 

h,  when  they  see  one  rising  firom  the  water,  although  five  hundred  yards  away, 

tibey  fire  a  Mannlicher  rifle.    The  bullet  whizzing  past  them  makes  them  dive, 

the  yacht  puts  on  full  steam,  and  veiy  soon  comes  up  to  the  bird.    It  never 

•ttempCs  to  fly ;  it  very  soon  gets  exhausted,  and  is  shot  with  a  shot  gun.    A 

good  way  to  get  them  is  on  a  jutting-out  rock  near  to  their  resting-place ;  they 

lly  over  this  and  are  easily  shot.    At  such  a  place  near  the  Swaney  Hills  in  Orkney 

some  thousands  could  be  shot  in  a  day.    I  have  shot  a  hundred  in  little  over 

aa  boor. 

Tlie  black-headed  gull  I  consider  a  very  bad  one  for  fish.  They  have  increased 
to  sack  an  extent  that  if  the  weather  keeps  dry  for  any  length  of  time  they  are 
with  OS  in  hundreds,  all  day  long  and  all  night  long.  I  see  them  in  the  streams 
pacing  up  the  fry.  They  wade  as  deep  as  they  can,  walking  up  the  stream  and 
^■i^tiiig  down  at  every  fish  they  see.  They  also  eat  up  a  great  quantity  of  the 
fcod  of  the  trout,  such  as  March  browns,  duns,  &c.     Within  the  last  few  years 
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they  have  taken  to  diving  in  the  lochs  and  pools,  picking  up*  trout  the  same  as  a 
tern  does.  If  the  black-headed  gall  goes  on  increasing  as  it  has  been  doing,  I  am 
seriously  thinking  of  engaging  men  to  shoot  them  down  in  the  open  season. 

The  black-backs  and  herring  gulls  destroy  many  large  trout,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  are  so  destructive  as  the  black-headed  gull.  While  I  was  on  the  island  of 
Handa  watching  the  birds  there,  I  saw  a  young  herring  guU  put  up  a  full-grown 
black  guillemot  minus  the  head,  and  then  fly  away.  The  great  black-back  I  have 
seen  kill  a  swallow  and  a  young  wiJgeon  duck. 

I  dare  say  if  you  were  to  ask  my  friend  Mr.  Harvey  Brown  he  would  tell  you  a 
great  deal  of  the  destructive  nature  of  the  mergansers  and  gooseanders,  more 
especially  in  the  Sutherland  district. 

Ifr.  J.  W.  Willis  Band,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Severn  Fishery 
Board,  writing  with  respect  to  that  river,  says  : 

You  may  take  it  that  a  very  large  number  of  salmon  smolts  are  killed  every 
year  by  birds.  Among  them  I  include  carrion  crows,  gulls  and  cormorants,  as 
the  chief  offenders.  The  carrion  crow  destroys  the  fry  when  the  mills  shut  off  the 
water,  the  cormorants  kill  the  descending  smolts  in  April  and  May.  The  cormor- 
ant, when  the  smolts  are  descending,  if  the  tide  u  running  up,  has  his  head  down 
stream :  if  running  down,  his  head  up  stream,  to  meet  the  smolts  which  go  bad[- 
wards  and  forwards  with  the  tide.  The  gulls  kill  the  adult  fish  when  stranded 
on  the  sands.  I  feel  sure  the  Wild  Birds  Act,  by  altering  the  balance  of  power, 
has  worked  injuriously  to  the  fishing  in  some  places — but  only  in  places. 

Writing  from  Ooghterard,  Co.  Oalway,  Mr.  S.  Doig,  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Lough  Corrib  Fisheries  Association,  says  : 

The  following  fish-destroying  birds  have  increased  considerably  during  the 
last  few  years,  viz.  shell  duck,  merganser,  and  cormorants,  especially  the  two 
former,  which  are  very  destructive  to  the  young  fry.  The  black-headed  gull  has 
also  increased  largely  during  the  last  few  years,  and  is  a  great  nuisance  during  the 
may-fly  season,  as  it  eats  up  all  the  flies  the  moment  they  come  to  the  surface, 
and  is  also  destructive  to  fry. 

Writing  from  Ballina,  Co.  Mayo,  Mr.  GFeorge  Shannon,  Manager 
of  the  famous  Moy  Salmon  Fisheries,  says : 

The  cormorants  have  increased  with  us.  They  are  most  destructive  to  the 
salmon  fry  going  down  to  the  sea ;  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  Wild  Birds 
Protection  Act,  and  killed  all  the  year  round. 

Ifr.  Eden  Phillpotts  tells  me  the  cormorants  are  such  a  pest  on 
the  lower  waters  of  the  Dart  (S.  Devon)  that  'a  price  is  put  upon 
tiieir  ugly  heads.' 

Writing  from  Alnwick,  Northumberland,  Mr.  John  J.  Hardy 
says: 

We  have  far  more  of  the  black-backed  gull  on  our  streams  here  than  I  care  to 
see,  as  they  swallow  the  salmon  smolts  wholesale.  Farmers  here  complain  of  the 
depredations  of  the  sparrows. 

Here,  then,  we  have  evidence  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  evidence  which  could  be  multiplied  tenfold  if  necessary, 
which  proves,  I  think,  that  all  our  salmon  rivers  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act  in  ea 
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CEir  as  it  protects  and  &vours  the  increase  of  fish  and  fish-egg- 
destroying  birds. 

I  am  as  strongly  adverse  to  the  extinction  of  wild  birds  as  anyone 
can  be,  but  it  was  certainly  never  the  intention  of  Parliament  to 
cause  the  destruction  of  millions  of  young  salmon  and  other  fish 
annually  by  allowing  worthless  birds  to  increase  as  they  have  done. 


Part  II. — Destbuction  of  Salmon  by  Seals  and  Porpoises 

Has  there  of  recent  years  been  a  great  increaEe  in  the  number 
of  seals  and  porpoises,  especially  of  the  former,  in  the  seas  which 
surround  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  There  can, 
I  think,  be  no  doubt  about  it ;  certainly  there  can  be  none  as  regards 
the  very  great  damage  done  by  seals  to  the  salmon  fisheries.  Nor 
is  the  increase  of  these  animals  confined  to  our  country :  in  Holland 
for  some  years  past  there  have  been  complaints  of  the  destruction 
of  salmon  by  seals  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine ;  from  Norway  we  hear 
the  same  complaint.  A  salmon-angler  who  called  on  me  on  re- 
tuming  firom  his  salmon  river  in  Norway,  this  autumn,  said  that 
sport  had  been  bad  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  seals 
and  other  fish-destroying  animals.  He  said  that  when  approaching 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  in  the  district  he  fishes,  the  scene  from 
the  steamer  reminded  him  of  the  prints  in  old  Bibles  where  porpoises, 
seals,  whales,  and  other  monsters  of  the  deep  are  seen  spouting 
and  jumping  in  all  directions.  The  consequence  was  that  they 
only  got  comparatively  few  salmon,  mostly  large  fish,  which  often 
bore  marks  of  wounds  made  by  seals  and  porpoises  which  followed 
the  fish  for  miles  up  the  rivers. 

I  think  that  the  amount  of  destruction  done  by  seals  is  not 
generally  known,  indeed  I  have  heard  salmon-anglers  express  doubt 
as  to  whether  they  do  any  damage  at  all,  but  the  facts  mentioned 
in  the  following  notes  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  the  point. 

The  Tay  is  one  of  our  largest  and  most  important  salmon 
rivers,  and  thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  the  improvements  carried 
out  by  Mr.  P.  D.  Malloch,  of  Perth,  its  yield  of  salmon  is  increasing 
annuaDj.  I  asked  Mr,  Malloch  about  the  seals,  and  he  tells  me 
that  they  do  so  much  damage  that  they  have  been  compelled  to 
keep  a  crew  and  a  steam  launch  simply  for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
them. 

HOW  SEALS  DESTROY  SALMON 

Writing  to  me  on  the  1st  of  October  last,  Mr.  Malloch  says : 

In  answer  to  yours,  firom  what  I  have  seen  in  the  Tay  district,  seals  live  on 

nothing  dae  hnt  salmon.    We  have  opened  scores  of  seals  and  find  nothing  bat 

ndnum  inside  them ;  one  of  about  20  stone  weight  that  we  captured  had  quite 

20  lbe»  of  salmon  in  its  stomach,  quite  fresh,  besides  a  quantity  half  digested ; 
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it  was  eating  a  salmon  wlicn  we  sbot  it.  The  seal  bolts  lumps  from  a  poiuid  to 
two  pounds  without  chewing  it.  You  have  only  to  go  to  a  sand-bank  where  they 
rest  to  be  convinced  that  they  cat  salmon;  their  droppings  are  little  else  than 
salmon  scales.  In  shooting  the  seals  the  best  time  to  get  near  them  is  when  they 
are  eating  a  salmon.  For  many  years  past  I  haye  seen  seals  eating  salmon  on 
Tents-Mure  fishings  just  outside  the  estuary  of  the  Tay.  I  have  seen  as  many  as 
si^  seals  eating  salmon  at  the  same  time.  The  seals  will  go  through  the  stake 
nets  and  take  out  the  largest  salmon :  they  go  a  few  yards  away  from  the  net  and 
Tery  soon  devour  it.  They  hold  the  fish  in  their  fiippers,  exposing  the  head  and 
shoulders.  When  a  seal  is  resting  with  a  fish  at  the  bottom,  you  see  the  water 
quit«  smooth  towards  shore  if  the  wind  is  blowing  towards  it ;  this  is  caused  by 
the  oil  coming  from  the  fish.  I  am  pleased  to  see  from  your  note  in  the  Fishing 
Gazette  that  Sir  Richard  Waldie  Griffith  is  to  make  a  raid  on  the  Tweed  seals ;  I 
wish  every  one  would  do  the  same.  Since  August  we  have  killed  eighty  seals  (ia 
less  than  a  month) ;  one  day  we  had  fiye,  the  largest  weighing  24  stone,  or  more 
than  S|  cwt 

Writing  to  me  on  the  16th  of  September  last,  Sir  R.  Waldie 
GriflSth,  Bart.,  Chairman  of  the  Tweed  Salmon  Fishery  Commissioners, 
said: 

Mr.  Morton  Grossman  brought  the  question  as  to  damage  by  seals  before  the 
Tweed  Oommisaioners  at  their  annual  meeting  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  It 
was  arranged  that  we  should  consider  what  could  be  done  to  check  the  damage  to 
nets  and  fish.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  nearly  a  third  of  the  fish  caught  up  the 
rlyer  are  marked  by  seals  or  nets.  I  should  be  Tery  glad  indeed  if  you  could  give 
me  any  information  as  to  what  other  rivers  are  dmng  with  regard  to  sea  birds  and 
seals — the  number  of  sea  birds  up  the  river  has  increased  very  largely. 

Crossing  for  a  moment  to  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  we  find  that 
in  the  estnary  of  the  Moj  the  seals  are  doing  much  damage.  Mr. 
George  Shannon,  of  the  Moj  Salmon  Fishery,  tells  me  that : 

During  the  fishing  season  the  seals  are  a  constant  annoyance,  and  they  destroy 
and  injure  a  great  number  of  the  salmon.  When  they  do  not  kill  the  fish  out- 
right they  injure  them  so  that  the  fish  fetch  far  less  money*  I  wish  some  success- 
ful means  could  be  devised  for  their  destruction* 

In  the  PaU  MaU  Oaaette  of  the  21  st  of  September,  a  correspondent 
says  that  Carlingford  Longfa  has  been  rendered  practically  fishless 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  hundreds  of  seals  ^ich  resort  and 
breed  there ;  he  laments  the  fact  that  the  Irish  Fisheries  Department; 
has  not  made  any  attempt  to  destroy  the  pests,  and  thus  revive  the 
former  prosperity  of  the  ancient  town  of  Carlingford  as  a  fishing 
centre.  He  says  the  seals  kill  everything,  from  the  salmon  to  the 
dab,  though  they  will  not  touch  the  congers  or  dabs  when  pollock 
and  mackerel  are  about. 

A  correspondent  at  Aberdeen  tells  me  that  seals,  although 
increasing  in  numbers  again,  are  not  so  numerous  as  formerly.  He 
says  that  coal  fish  do  more  damage  to  salmon  smoltthan  anything 
else  at  present,  although  since  the  nets  on  the  Dee  were  bought  up 
pike  are  greatly  on  the  increase. 
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Mr.  Augustas  Grimble,  author  of  works  on  the  salmon  rivers  of 
SooUand  and  Ireland,  notes  that  seals  are  troublesome  in  the  salmon 
fisheries  all  round  the  Sootoh  ooast,  also  in  Wales. 

POBPOISES 

The  reports  as  to  damage  caused  by  porpoises  are  by  no  means 
•o  firequent  or  general  as  with  regard  to  reals. 

The  Severn  k  an  exception  in  this  respect,  as  Mr.  Willis  Bund, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Fisheries  Board,  informs  me  that  their  salmon 
suffer  much  from  the  attacks  of  porpoises. 

Although  the  estaory  of  the  Severn  is  so  wide  the  parts  used  by  salmon 
on  their  way  to  the  river  are  very  narrow,  and  these  the  porpoises  Imow.  A 
ehoal  of  porpoises  will  come  up  on  one  tide  and  get  between  the  ascending  shoals 
of  salmon  and  the  sea ;  the  result  is  the  salmon  fear  to  run  up.  This  usually 
happens  in  the  spring  and  when  the  wind  is  from  certain  quarters ;  but  jou  may 
take  it  that  the  stoppage  of  a  run  of  salmon  by  the  presence  of  a  shoal  of  porpoises 
h  no  unusual  thing  in  the  estuary  of  the  Severn. 

The  Tyne  suffers  from  periodical  visits  of  porpoises.  Mr.  H.  A. 
Morton,  of  Newcastle,  tells  me  that  this  year  there  have  been  very 
few ;  last  year  many  were  seen  chasing  the  salmon  well  up  the  river. 

Porpoises  seem  to  wander  about  the  ocean  like  the  old  Vikings, 
making  unexpected  and  destructive  raids  on  the  fishing  grounds. 
They  have  been  so  numerous  and  destructive  lately,  near  Brest,  that 
according  to  the  Daily  Mail's  correspondent  there,  the  crews  of 
forty  fishing-boats  have  received  rifles  and  cartridges  from  the 
Government  for  making  war  on  them.  Torpedo-boats  are  also 
employed  on  the  same  work.  The  same  correspondent  reports  that 
a  very  curious  and  excellent  means  of  driving  away  the  pests  has 
been  discovered  by  a  sea  captain  of  Bordeaux,  named  Lebel,  viz. 
pouring  the  blood  of  cattle  into  the  sea,  at  the  sight  of  which  they 
are  said  to  retreat  in  terror.  The  Mayor  of  Douamenez  has  given 
orders  at  the  slaughter-houses  that  all  the  blood  is  to  be  collected 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  fishermen,  who  declare  that  already 
the  porpoises  are  less  numerous  and  the  sardines  more  abundant. 

A  Suggestion 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  our  salmon  fisheries,  might  not  our 
Government  follow  the  example  of  that  of  France,  and  wage  war 
with  gunboats  and  torpedo-boats  on  the  seals,  porpoises,  and  possibly 
some  of  the  fish-destroying  birds?  It  would  be  work  the  crews 
would  enjoy,  as  they  would  be  having  good  sport  and  at  the  same 
time  carrying  out  their  raison  d'Hre — destroying  the  enemies  of  the 
State. 

Since  this  article  was  written  I  see  that  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment is  being  petitioned  to  send  war-vessels  to  destroy  the  seals. 
Great  herds  of  seals  have  come  down  from  the  Arctic  Segions  and 
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destroyed  or  driven  away  the  fish,  so  that  the  local  fishing  populations 
are  in  great  distress,  I  believe  that  on  some  part  of  the  Norwegian 
coast  dynamite  has  been  used  against  the  voracious  butvaladess 
beasts,  and  that  as  a  consequence  they  are  coming  over  to;  our 
northern  islands.  From  Canada  also  come  reports  of  the  great 
increase  of  seals,  which  follow  the  salmon  far  up  the  rivers,  doing 
immense  damage.  Of  course  seals  are  not  new  animals,  and^there 
is  nothing  new  in  their  destroying  fish ;  the  new  hckoi  is  their 
great  increase  just  where  our  most  valuable  fish  are  found. 

R.  B.  Marstox 

(^Eit'ir(^r,  *  Fishiny  Oazette'), 
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THE  HOME  OFFICE  SCHEME  FOR 
'PROFESSIONAL   CRIMINALS' 


At  the  close  of  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1903  the  Home 
Secretary  laid  a  Bill  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  '  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  Penal  Servitude.'  The  object  of  this 
measure  is  to  promote  the  detention  of  professional  criminals  '  for  a 
lengthened  period  of  years.' 

This  is  gratifying  to  all  who  have  advocated  reform  in  this 
direction.  SpecieJly  gratifying,  of  course,  to  myself;  for  while  my 
first  article  in  this  Crime  series  {Nineteenth  Century^  February  1 901) 
was  generally  received  with  marked  approval,  the  official  view  taken 
of  it  at  the  time  was  that  it  afiforded  no  basis  for  legislation.  In 
saying  this  I  am  not  referring  either  to  his  Majesty's  Judges  or  to  the 
Prison  Department.  The  views  of  the  Prison  Department  must  be 
gleaned  from  the  pending  Bill,  and  from  the  Annual  Beports  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State.  And  the  opinion  of  the  Judicial 
Bench  was  indicated  by  a  letter  which  Mr.  Justice  Wills  addressed 
to  the  Times  (the  21st  of  February  1 901).  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore's 
charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  Maidstone  Summer  Assizes  1902 
threw  further  light  upon  it.  Beferring  to  the  punishment  of  old 
offenders,  he  said : 

Sir  Bobert  Anderson  had  written  several  interesting  articles  on  tlie  subject 
ance  Lis  retirement,  and  tHe  matter  had  been  brought  before  the  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench  Division  by  one  of  the  oldest,  the  most  experienced^  and  the  most 
humane  of  their  number.  The  result  had  been  that  communications  had  passed 
between  the  Home  Oflice  and  the  judges  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  devise  some  new  form  of  detention  more  or  less  permanent, 
but  slighter  in  its  incidence  than  penal  servitude,  by  which  old  offenders  might  be 
restramed  horn  preying  on  the  public.^ 

The  Home  Office  Bill  is  the  outcome  of  the  pressure  thus  put 
upon  that  Department.  But  the  question  remains  whether  it  is  in  any 
way  adequate.  And  as  of  course  the  object  in  laying  a  Grovemment 
Bili  on  the  table  at  the  end  of  an  expiring  Session  is  to  give  time 
for  consideration  of  its  provisions,  the  moment  is  speciaUy  opportune 


'  The  Times.  July  12, 1902. 
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to  raise  afresh  the  general  question  of  our  method  of  dealing  with 
the  professional  criminals. 

The  gist  of  the  measure  is  contained  in  the  first  clause,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

1. — (1)  Where  any  person  who  has  previously  been  convicted  more  than  twice 
of  an  indictable  oflence  is  convicted  on  indictment  of  an  oflTence  punishable  witb. 
penal  servitude,  and  it  appears  to  the  court — 

(a)  that  at  the  time  when  he  committed  the  offence  for  which  he  is  to  be 

sentenced,  he  was  leading  a  persidtently  dishonest  or  criminal  life ;  and 
(6)  that  by  reason  of  his  criminal  antecedents  and  mode  of  life,  it  is  ex- 
pedient lot  the  protection  of  the  public  that  he  should  be  kept  in  deten- 
tion for  a  lengthened  period  of  years, 
the  court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  in  passing  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  any  term 
of  not  less  than  seven  years,  direct  that,  after  serving  a  portion  of  his  sentence 
under  the  general  rules  relating  to  sentences  of  penal  servitude,  he  shall  serve  the 
residue  thereof  in  the  habitual  ofiender  division. 

(2)  The  portion  of  the  sentence  to  be  aerved  und^  the  genend  roles  ihall  ^ 
such  period  aa  the  court  may  direct,  being  not  less  than  (Aie-foorth,  or,  in  the  esse 
of  a  person  who  has  served  a  previous  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  not  lees  than 
one-half,  of  the  sentence. 

(3)  In  this  section  the  expression  *  habitual  offender  division '  means  the 
spedal  division  of  convicts  instituted  under  that  name  by  rules  made  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  State  under  the  Prison  Act,  1808. 

My  attack  upoii  the  existing  law  and  practice  was  based  upon 
the  feet  that  while  crime  in  general  has  sensibly  diminished,  there 
has  been  a  steady  cmd  serious  increase  in  crimes  of  the  kind  that  are 
known  to  be  the  work  of  professional  criminals.  And  from  this  foot 
I  drew  what  seemed  a  very  obvious  inference,  namely,  that  the 
causes  which  availed  to  bring  about  the  general  diminution  of  crime 
foiled  to  operate  in  the  case  of  the  professionals.  As  both  the  fact 
and  the  inference,  though  then  challenged  in  high  quarters,  are  now 
accepted — indeed  they  constitute  the  implied  preamble  of  the  Home 
Office  Bill — ^it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  them  farther.  What 
eoncems  us  is  the  psractical  question  whether  the  propoeed  enact- 
ment would  prove  a  remedy  for  the  admitted  evils  which  it  is 
intended  to  meet. 

Intdligent  penologists  are  agreed  that  the  problem  underlying 
this  question  involves  a  due  adjustnent  of  severity  an^^  lenieDcy. 
And  if  we  are  to  make  any  advance  in  dealing  with  it  we  must  refim 
a  hearing  to  two  mutually  hostile  camps  of  agitators.     On  the  one 
side  there  are  those  who  advocate  prmishment  for  punishment's  sake 
in  the  case  of  all  offenders,  and  who  will  not  tolerate  reforms  to 
alleviate  a  prisoner's  lot.     On  the  other  side  there  are  those  who, 
blind  to  the  truth  that  useless  punishment  is  cruel,  and  that  all 
puniehment  is  useless  which  fails  to  attain  the  object  with  which  it  is 
inflicted,  are  therefore  consistently  opposed  to  our  acting  on  the 
principle  which  ought  to  underlie  all  criminal  legislation  and  adminis- 
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tratioQ,  namely,  that  in  every  case  the  limit  of  panibhtnent  should 
never  be  lees  Uian  the  point  of  efficiency. 

These  fdk  call  themselves  'Humanitarians/  and  there  is  no 
Court  competent  to  issue  an  injunction  to  restrain  them  from  tb's 
flagrant  misuse  of  the  word.  Under  the  iufluence  of  a  charitable 
desire  to  avoid  wounding  individuals,  I  coined  the  expression 
*  humanity-mongers '  as  exactly  indicating  those  I  wished  to  hold  up 
to  reprobation.  But  one  demonstrative  aUolnrioepiacopoe  at  once 
donned  the  cap  I  thus  threw  down,  and  he  has  fitted  it  on  so  tightly 
that  he  cannot  now  get  rid  of  it.  For  any  sake  let  us  leave  the 
punishment-mongers  and  the  humanity-mongers  to  fight  out  their 
quarrel,  and  let  ns,  as  sensible,  intelligent,  and  benevolent  men,  deal 
with  this  great  question  on  its  merits,  and  consider  whether  this  projet 
deUdis  right  in  principle  and  would  prove  ^Scacious  in  practice. 

It  may  be  fireely  admitted  that  the  proposed  enactment  would 
mitigaie  the  evil  which  it  is  designed  to  cure.  I  have  ventured  to 
challenge  the  principles  of  orthodox  penology  in  regard  to  sentences. 
I  maintftin  that  punishment  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that 
the  end  is  the  protection  of  the  public.  And  now  not  only  is  this  ac- 
cepted by  the  Bill,  but  further,  the  fact  disputed  in  such  high  quarters 
three  yeais  ago  is  now  admitted,  that  the  protection  of  the  public  is 
not  sufficiently  assured  by  our  present  methods,  and  that  legislation 
is  neoe£sary  to  ensure  the  longer  detention  of  professional  criminals. 
The  judges  declare  that  so  long  as  penal  servitude  discipline  is 
enforced  during  the  whole  term  of  a  sentence,  they  shrink  from 
passing  sentences  adequate  to  protect  the  community.  And  as 
the  number  of  first-class  crimes  against  {m>perty  depends  on  the 
number  of  first-class  criminals  at  large,  a  more  prolonged  detention 
of  the  criminals  will  lead  to  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  the 
crimes.  The. public  will  be  the  gainers;  and  if  the  measure  under 
consideration  had  already  become  low  we  might  be  content  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  this  result.  But  our  snbject  is  a  pending  Bill, 
and  therefore  a  discussion  which  would  be  interesting  at  any  time 
is  of  practical  importance  now.  If  an  evil  can  be  cured,  no  mere 
palliative  should  be  accepted.     What  then  is  the  evil  here  ? 

In  the  newspaper  account  of  the  recent  arrests  for  the  great 
jewel  Jarceny  in  Conduit  Street,  it  was  mentioned  that  one  of  the 
prisonen  ecMB^ained  that,  in  his  absence,  one  of  his  fellow  criminals 
had  broken  into  his  place  and  stolen  some  of  his  ill-gotten  valuables ; 
and,  he  added,  'There  is  honour  among  the  members  of  other 
professions,  bat  none  in  ours.'  'Our  profession.'  Exactly  so:  a 
crimiBal  career  of  that  type  is  just  as  much  a  profesoon  as  is  the 
oceopatioii  of  the  journalist  who  penned  that  report.  The  question 
then  is  how  we  should  deal  with  such  criminals  when  they  bring 
theneelves  wi&m  the  power  of  the  law. 

I  will  teat  this  by  a  hypothetical  case  which  I  suggested  in  my 
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first  article.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  new  communitj  where  everyone 
trusts  his  neighbour.  Honesty  reigns,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
need  to  bolt  doors  or  to  bar  windows.  But  presently  certain 
individuals  turn  to  thieving.  Every  effort  to  reclaim  them  {sdls. 
What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Either  of  two  courses  may  be  adopted. 
One  would  be  to  get  rid  of  the  thieves.  The  other  would  be  to  shut 
them  up  for  a  while  every  time  they  are  caught,  and  then  to  turn 
them  out  again  to  resume  their  thieving,  the  whole  community  mean- 
while taking  to  bars  and  bolts,  and  setting  up  a  Scotland  Yard  with 
records  and  finger  prints  of  the  criminals.  Now  I  am  not  preaching 
or  laying  down  the  law.  My  object  is  to  appeal  to  a  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  public.  And  to  that  tribunal  I  submit  the  question, 
whether  if  the  inhabitants  of  my  Utopia  adopted  this  second 
alternative  method  of  dealing  with  their  criminals  they  would  not 
prove  themselves  to  be  not  only  deficient  in  the  art  of  government, 
but  wanting  in  common  sense.  And  yet  it  is  this  second  method 
which  obtains  here  in  enUghtened  Britain  in  this  twentieth  century ! 

It  will  be  said  that  in  an  old  country,  and  with  a  teeming  popu- 
lation, the  problem  is  by  no  means  so  simple.    This  I  readily  admit 
But  in  all  esEential  points  it  is  the  same.    And  the  more  fully  my 
successor  at  Scotland  Yard  matures  his  system   for    identifying 
crimiDals,  the  more  closely  will  the  circumstances    in    England 
correspond  with  those  of  my  Utopia.       When  high-class   crimes 
against  property  occur  in  London,  for  example,  the  task  of  the  police 
is  to  find  the  criminals,  not  among  the  millions  of  the  population, 
but  among  a  few  dozen  of  the  professionals  who  are  registered  in  the 
Convict  Supervision  Office.     Let  us  suppose  that  they  are  found,  and 
that  the  far  more  difficult  task  of  obtaining  evidence  on  which  to 
charge  them  is  accomplished.    They  are  brought  to  trial  and  con- 
victed.   Proof  is  available  that  they  are  professionals.    The  fear  of 
penal  servitude  has  not  kept  them  from  crime.    They  have  already 
undergone  the  discipline,  and  know  all  about  it.    They  are  now  sent 
to  penal  servitude  again  for  five  or  six  years.     Under  the  new  law  the 
judges  will  presumably  impose  longer  terms.  But  will  these  length- 
ened imprisonments  avail  to  change  the  criminals  ?     If  a  sentence 
that  involves  the  severe  discipline  of  penal  servitude  fails  to  deter 
from  crime,  is  it  likely  that  this  result  will  be  attained  by  sentences 
involving  a  relaxation  of  the  discipline  during  half  the  term  ? 

In  his  Side  Lights  on  Convict  Life,  lately  published  with  a 
quasi  imprimatur  by  the  prison  authorities,  Mr.  G^rge  OriflSth 
writes,  *  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is  no  punishment 
either  in  penal  servitude  or  hard  labour  under  present  conditions  to 
the  habitual  criminal.'  This  is  an  exaggerated  statement  of  a  tratli 
— ^a  truth  well-known  to  prison  officers.  A  wild  bird  will  tear  itself 
to  pieces  against  the  bars  of  a  cage  in  which  a  domesticated  bird 
will  live  contentedly.    The  tame  bird  is  at  home  in  a  cage.    The 
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gaolbird  is  at  home  in  a  prison.  In  certain  cases  penal  servitude  is 
barbarously  cruel.  In  such  cases,  indeed,  its  operation  is  really  a 
disgrace  to  a  civilised  country^  But  to  the  gaolbird  there  is  no 
element  of  cruelty  in  it.  He  settles  down  to  it  in  the  spirit  in 
which  an  officer  on  service  accepts  exile  in  some  particularly 
undesirable  foreign  station.  There  is  nothing  in  it  likely  to  elevate 
and  reform  anybody.  Nothing  certainly  to  bring  an  old  criminal 
to  contrition  for  the  past  or  to  repentance  in  view  of  the  future. 
Whether  his  term  be  five  years  or  ten,  and  whether  the  discipline 
be  made  evenly  severe  throughout  or  rendered  more  lenient  to- 
wards the  close,  he  is  as  definitely  a  professional  criminal  when 
released  as  he  was  at  the  beginning.  There  is  therefore  precisely 
the  same  reason  for  keeping  him  in  gaol  at  the  end  of  his  term  that 
there  was  for  sending  him  there  on  conviction.  He  was  a  thief 
when  convicted,  he  is  a  thief  when  discharged ;  and  everybody  who 
has  to  do  with  him  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  he  will  at  once 
return  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  If  the  matter  could  be 
presented  to  our  judgment,  apart  from  the  prejudice  which  springs 
from  custom,  we  should  all  agree  in  regard  to  cases  of  this  kind 
that  the  system  is  absolutely  farcical ;  or  if  anyone  connected  with 
it  may  be  credited  with  intelligence  and  common  sense,  it  is  not  the 
legislature,  nor  yet  the  judicature,  nor  the  executive  Government, 
nor  the  public,  but  only  the  criminal  himself.  If,  I  repeat,  we 
could  bring  a  perfectly  free  judgment  to  bear  upon  the  problem,  we 
should  with  one  voice  describe  it  as  the  attempt  of  a  community  of 
{ooh  to  deal  with  a  coterie  of  rogues. 

This  is  not  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill.  But  the  Bill  itself  is 
an  admission  that  the  present  system  requires  amendment.  Let  us 
see  then  how  it  would  operate.  I  am  dealing,  remember,  with 
criminals  of  the  tjpe  described  by  Mr.  Justice  Wills  in  his  Tirrua 
letter :  criminals  '  who  follow  crime  as  the  business  of  their  lives, 
who  take  it  as  a  profession,  who  calculate  and  accept  its  risks,  who 
have  entirely  ceased  to  work,  if  they  ever  did  work,  and  never  mean 
to  do  80.'  In  such  cases  our  present  system  is  admittedly  a  failure. 
in  what  way,  then,  should  it  be  amended  ?  To  the  average  man  it 
would  appear  obvious  that  reform  must  be  in  either  of  two  directions. 
We  may  intensify  the  punitive  element  in  our  sentences,  and  make 
the  punishment  so  severe  as  to  become  really  deterrent.  But 
Sir  Alfred  Wills  adds,  '  Such  men  are  really  hopeless.  No  pxmish- 
ment  will  alter  them,  and  the  moment  they  are  released  they 
begin  to  practise  crime  again.'  If  '  no  punishment  will  alter  them,' 
surely  common  sense  demands  that  we  shall  adopt  the  other  alterna- 
tive, and  deprive  them  of  the  liberty  which  systematically  and  of  set 
purpose  they  abase. 

If  the  gallows  is  barred,  these  are  the  only  rational  alternatives. 
But  the  Home  Office  Bill  is  not  even  a  compromise  between  them. 
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It  aims  merely  at  modifying  the  folly  and  mischief  of  our  present 
system.  If  superstition  decreed  that  a  dangeroos  beast  most  neither 
be  destroyed  nor  permanently  kept  in  confinement,  every  year  added 
to  the  period  for  which  it  might  be  shut  up  would  of  course  be  a 
practical  benefit  to  the  community.  But  most  people  would  think 
it  not  only  stupid  but  wicked  to  turn  it  loose  at  all.  And  if  we 
know  that  criminals  will  return  to  crime  on  their  release,  whether 
we  hold  them  for  ten  years  or  for  five,  it  is  no  less  stupid  and  wicked 
to  discharge  them  at  the  end  of  the  longer  term  than  it  would  be  to 
let  them  go  at  once.  Why  should  they  be  released  at  all  unless 
and  until  they  give  such  reasonable  proof  of  reform  as  might  justify 
the  Home  Offioe  in  discharging  them  ?  Let  me  quote  Sir  Alfired 
Wills  again :  '  What  is  to  be  done  with  them  ? '  he  asks ;  and  in 
explanation  of  '  the  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  dealing  effectually 
with  such  persons,'  he  says : 

The  public  in  general,  I  am  sure,  do  not  fullj  appreciate  what  a  source  and 
centre  of  mischief  the  habitual  criminal  is.  The  means  of  ascertaining  whether  a 
man  belongs  to  that  class  or  not  are  imperfect  and  not  always  trustworthy,  and  it 
rests  with  the  judge  whether  an  offender  is  to  be  treated  as  beloBgiog  to  it  or  not. 
What  appears  to  be  a  severe  sentence,  when  nothing  is  considered  but  the  indi* 
vidual  case  or  cases  for  which  a  man  is  indicted,  is  apt  to  raise  on  behalf  of  the 
offender  a  false  and  unwholesome  sympathy  which  would  never  be  extended  to 
him  (except  in  so  far  as  every  instance  of  wickedness  deserves  in  a  general  sense 
pity  as  well  as  condemnation)  if  the  true  diaracter  of  his  life  were  known. 

Here  Sir  Alfred  puts  his  finger  upon  the  radical  defect  of  our 
present  system.    The  evidence  on  which  a  prisoner  is  adjudged  to 
be,  in  the  technical  sense,  an  '  habitual  criminal,'  is  reo(»ded  in  a 
public  legal  document.     But  not  so  the  proof  offered  to  satisfy 
the  judge  that  he  is  a  hardened  and  hopeless  profeasionaL    That 
proof  is  obtained  by  an  after-verdict  inquiry  which  has  no  legal 
sanction,  and  which  is  essentially  un-English  in  its  character,  for  tiie 
prisoner  has  no  adequate  oj^rtunity  to  refute  what  is  alleged  to  his 
prejudice.     In  the  nature  of  things,  moreover,  it  is  aLways  '  imper- 
fect,' and  in  saying  that  it  is  '  not  always  trustworthy,'  Sir  AUred 
very  much  understates  the  point.     In  any  case  the  public,  while  in 
possession  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  prisoner  has  been  convicted,, 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  proofs  which  lead  the  Court  to  regard  him  as  a 
hopeless  professional.     And  the  result  is  that  any  sentence  which 
seems  out  of  proportion  to  the  crime  charged  in  the  indictment  '  i& 
apt  to  raise  on  behalf  of  the  offender  a  false  and  unwholesome 
sympathy.'    And  the  new  Bill  will  do  nothing  to  alter  this.    In  a 
case  of  burglary,  for  instance,  the  judge  may  be  satisfied  that  (in  the 
language  of  the  BiU)  'it  is  expedient  for  the  protection  of  the 
public'  that    he    should    impose    a    life    sentence.       But   unless 
the  evidence  discloses  some  exceptional  aggravation  of  the  prisoner's 
crime,   such    for    example  as  a  flagrant  act  of   violence  to  the 
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peraoDy  not  even  the  most  trusted  and  experienced  judge  upon  the 
Bench  will  venture  to  pass  such  a  sentence.  And  why  ?  Because  it 
would  outrage  public  opinion.  And  why  would  it  have  this  effect? 
Because  the  public  would  have  no  knowledge  of  the  grounds  which 
guide  a  judge  in  framing  his  sentence — the  prisoner's  career  as  a 
whole,  '  the  true  character  of  his  life.'  And  a  few  hysterical  agitators 
would  at  onoe  get  up  an  outcry  which  would  entirely  destroy  the 
moral  effect  of  the  sentence,  however  wise  and  righteous  it  might  be. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  avoided  ?  what  is  the  remedy  ?  The  answer 
is  obvious  and  the  remedy  is  simple.  I  have  known  cases  in  which 
a  sentence  has  raised  an  outcry  of  this  sort,  although  if  the  facts 
before  the  Court  had  been  published,  the  judge,  instead  of  being 
charged  with  undue  sevmty,  would  have  been  accused  of  condoning 
crime  by  undue  leniency.  I  have  known  other  cases  where  a  police 
officer  has,  after  verdict,  made  statements  to  the  judge  about  a 
prisoner's  antecedents  and  circumstances  which,  as  I  have  afterwards 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  could  not  be  sustained.  My  ex- 
perience of  such  cases  in  both  categories  led  me  to  recognise  years 
ago  that  whenever  the  circumstances  call  for  a  sentence  more  severe 
than  would  be  warranted  by  the  legal  evidence  given  at  the  prisoner's- 
trial,  that  sentmice  should  be  the  result  of  an  inquiry  as  open  as  the 
trial  itself.  I  was  not  then  aware  that  a  similar  conclusion  had  been 
formulated  by  Sir  James  Fitz-James  Stephen  in  his  Bistory  of  the 
Orimvfud  Law  of  England.  But  I  have  been  glad  to  be  able  to 
pot  it  forward  as  tiie  deliberate  proposal  of  that  distinguished  jurist. 
His  wonk  are :  *  I  wotdd  punish  with  death  offences  against  propei  ty 
only  upon  great  deliberation,  and  when  it  was  made  to  appear,  by 
a  formal  inquiry  held  after  a  conviction  for  an  isolated  offence, 
that  the  criminal  really  was  an  habitual,  hardened,  practically  irre- 
daimable  offender.'  I  accept  this  unreservedly,  save  that  for  the 
death  sentence  advocated  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  I  would  substitute 
an  indeterminate  life  sentence.  If  the  criminal  is  proved  to  be  an> 
outlaw,  he  should  be  treated  as  an  outlaw. 

But  'a  formal  public  inquiry'  is  essential  in  the  interests  not 
only  of  the  public  but  of  the  criminal.  The  grounds  on  which  a 
Oourt  has  to  decide  upon  a  prisoner's  '  quality '  are  described  by  Mr. 
Justice  Wills  as  'imperfect  and  not  always  trustworthy.'  I  go- 
farther,  and  ocmdemn  the  system  as  utterly  un-English  and  unfoir. 
I  am  not  here  referring  to  the  previous  convictions  officially  recorded 
and  legaUy  proved  against  the  accused.  No  competent  and  fair 
judge  is  satisfied  with  the  information  thus  afforded  by  the  calendar.. 
The  sdioolboy's  code  contains  an  eleventh  commandment,  his  addition 
to  the  decali^rne  being,  '  Thou  shalt  not  be  found  out.'  And  our 
deverest  criminals,  who  are  of  course  the  worst,  often  prove  their 
devemess  by  avoiding  the  l»each  of  the  eleventh  commandment, 
while  weaker  and  less  harmful  offenders  are  apt  to  get  caught  again 
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«nd  agaio.  The  conseqaence  is  that  weak  and  <  unlacky '  men  come 
off  worse  than  the  leaders  of  the  profession.  Hence  the  importance 
of  the  after-verdict  inquiry  which  a  jadge  institates  respecting  a 
prisoner's  general  character  and  mode  of  life. 

I  crave  attention  to  this.  The  offence  charged,  if  it  stood  alone, 
would  perhaps  involve  a  sentence  of  a  year's  hard  labour,  and  this 
would  of  course  be  increased  on  account  of  the  previous  convictions. 
But  the  after  inquiry  above  mentioned  makes  it  clear  that  a  much 
longer  term  is  desirable  in  the  public  interest,  and  seven  years^  penal 
servitude  is  in  fact  the  minimum  term  within  the  scope  of  the  new 
Bill.  That  is  to  say,  the  sentence  is  at  least  doubled  as  the  result 
of  the  after-verdict  inquiry.  Now  no  witness  would  be  heard  at  the 
trial  whose  evidence  had  not  previously  been  given  to  the  accused, 
with  full  opportunity  for  cross-exaoiination  and  the  production  of 
rebutting  evidence.  But  here  statements  of  which  he  has  no  know- 
ledge are  received  to  his  prejudice,  or  at  all  events,  and  in  every 
case,  allegations  are  suddenly  sprung  upon  him  at  a  time  and  in 
circumstances  when  an  adequate  answer  is  impossible.  Judges  have 
told  me  that  their  confidence  in  the  information  thus  put  before  them 
about  criminals  depends  on  their  knowledge  of  the  officers  in  charge 
•of  the  various  cases.  A  judge,  moreover,  who  refuses  to  hear  anything 
relative  to  a  prisoner  «ave  what  he  can  extract  from  police  officers  in 
•open  court,  often  remains  wilfully  ignorant  of  what  ought  to  guide 
him  in  passing  sentence.  And  yet  a  judge  who  peruses  confidential 
police  reports  is  naturally  reluctant  to  act  upon  what  he  finds  there. 

The  whole  system  is  indefensible,  and  the  new  Bill  accentuates 
not  only  its  defects  but  its  injustice.    Its  implied  preamble  is  plainly 
this,  that  a  prisoner  is  to  be  sentenced  not  merely  because  of  the 
crime  of  which  he  has  been  convicted,  but  because  he  is  proved  to 
be  a  professional  criminal*    Then  that  charge,  which,  if  estimated 
by  its  consequence  to  the  prisoner,  is  graver  than  the  crime  itself, 
-should  be  openly  laid  and  openly  proved ;  proved,  not  necessarily  in 
accordance  with  the  technicalities  of  English  law,  but  in  keeping 
with  the  commonest  principles  of  English  justice.    The  prisoner's 
eecret  dossier — I  call  it  secret  because,  of  course,  the  jury  at  the 
trial  should  know  nothing  of  it — ought  to  be  formally  laid  before  the 
•Court  by  competent  authority.    And  this  same  dossier,  together  with. 
the  nature  of  the  charge  to  be  based  upon  it,  ought  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  prisoner,  say  a  week  before  his  trial,  to  give  him  ample 
time  to  consider  it.     This  after-trial  charge  would  be  similar  to 
charges  dealt  with  by  magistrates  under  the  Prevention  of  Crimes 
Act.    Such  charges  are  easily  answered  if  they  are  untrue.    Suppose, 
for  example,  that  a  man  is  accused  of  making  his  living  by  dishoneat 
means,  he  has  but  to  name  his  employer,  and  the  charge  is  refuted. 
To  call  upon  a  man  to  prove  his  innocence  of  a  crime  would  be  like 
requiring  him  to  prove  a  negative ;  in  a  charge  of  this  kind  it  is  the 
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police  who  have  to  prove  the  negative.    There  is  no  element  of 
nn&imess  in  it. 

These  un-English  enquiries  into  antecedents  and  character  are, 
I  repeat,  both  unsatisfactory  to  the  jadges  and  unfair  to  the 
eriminals.  Upon  the  information  thus  afforded  them,  the  judges 
act  always  with  reserve  and  often  with  misgivings.  And  as  for  the 
criminals,  the  Home  Office  records  would  testify  that  while  a  real 
'habitual '  seldom  disputes  the  justice  of  his  conviction,  he  frequently 
questions  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  It  would  be  different  if  the 
reasons  for  the  sentence  were  stated  as  openly  and  as  fairly  as  the 
evidence  of  the  crime,  and  the  accused  were  allowed  sufficient  oppor* 
tnnity  to  explain  or  refute  the  statements  made  to  his  discredit. 
The  convict  would  then  be  silenoedi  and  the  public  would  be 
satisfied. 

I  might  cite  case  after  case  in  support  of  my  contention.  And 
if  I  were  to  give  particulars  about  well-known  convicts  it  would 
increase  both  the  strength  of  my  argument  and  the  interest  of  my 
article.  But  though  I  am  not  without  ambition,  my  ambition  does 
not  take  the  form  of  wishing  to  be  made  defendant  in  a  number  of 
unsQcoessfhl  libel  actions.  I  venture  to  think,  moreover,  that  the 
piopo^d  I  advocate  needs  no  such  support.  It  is  put  forward, 
I  repeat,  with  the  authority  of  one  who  was  eminent  as  a  lawyer, 
ai  a  judge,  and  as  a  jurist. 

Having  said  this,  it  might  be  expected  that  I  should  here  lay 

down  my  pen,  and  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the  judgment  of  an 

intelli^nt  public,  the  tribunal  to  which  my  appeal  is  submitted. 

Bat  it  is  idle  to  ignore  the  fisust  that  the  practical  solution  of  the 

problem  is  embarrassed  by  theories  of  punishment  which  affect  the 

judgment  of  men  of  light  and  leading,  whose  influence  is  felt  when 

reibrms  of  this  character  are  under  consideration.    This  it  is  which 

has  led  me  to  insist  so  strongly  that  the  theory  which  r^ards  the 

ponishment  of  crime  as  an  end,  and  not  merely  a  means  to  an  end, 

is  false  in  principle  and  mischievous  in  practice.    But  this  theory 

prerails  in  high  quarters.    In  his  Studies  by  the  Way,  Sir  Edward 

Fry  has  reproduced  an  article  which  appeared  in  this  Review  twenty 

jeats  ago  (September  1883),  in  which  the  view  I  deprecate  i& 

maintained.    And  one  of  his  avowed  reasons  for  republishing  the 

•rtide  is  that  it  has  lately  been  cited  with  approval  by  Mr.  Justice 

Kennedy.    It  therefore  claims  attention, 

'In  the  apportionment  of  penalties,'  Sir  Edward  Fry  avers,. 
'  we  have  to  regard  primarily  and  directly  the  moral  nature  of  the 
crimef  and  to  assign  pain  and  suffering  as  nearly  as  we  can  to  the 
eoormitj  of  the  sin.'  Now  if  Sir  Edward  Fry  and  Mr.  Justice 
Kennedy  are  right,  Sir  James  Stephen  and  Mr.  Justice  Wills  are 
'vrofig.  The  jurist's  view  appears  from  the  quotation  given  above 
^*omhiBHiMory  of  the  Criminal  Law.    Sir  Alfred  Wills's  is  clearly 
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expressed  in  the  letter  already  cited.  *  For  my  own  part,'  he  writes, 
'  I  emphatically  agree  with  Dr.  Anderson  when  he  says  that  the 
primary  object  of  punishment  is  the  protection  of  society.'  Accord- 
ing to  the  one  view,  as  Sir  Edward  Fry  avers  in  restating  his  thesis, 
'  before  everything  else  we  must  look  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  aet 
in  question ' ;  that  is,  of  the  crime  committed.  Aooording  to  the 
other  view,  before  everything  else  we  nrast  look  to  the  welfiure  of 
the  community. 

With  unfeigned  respect,  but  with  no  mi^visgs,  I  maintain, 
first,  that  no  human  tribunal  can  estimate  aright '  the  moral  nature* 
of  human  acts ;  and  secondly,  that  English  law  does  not  recognise 
this  principle.  In  the  hanging  days  such  a  question  did  not  arise. 
The  law  arbitrarily  classified  certain  offences  as  felonies,  and  anyone 
who  committed  an  offence  of  that  class  went  to  the  gallows.  And 
though  in  our  own  day  some  judges  seem  to  claim  in  a  timid  and 
halting  way  to  be  (as  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  has  aptly  phrased  it) 
vioegerents  of  the  Deity,  the  genius  of  English  law  and  the  comnum 
sense  of  the  English  people  are  opposed  to  them.  Who  would  deny 
that  the  act  of  stealing  a  i>enny  loaf  from  a  helpless  and  starving 
child  is  more  base  and  wicked  than  forging  a  Bank  of  England  note  ? 
Yet  the  forger  would  be  punished  with  tenfold  more  severity  than 
the  thief.  And  why  ?  because  the  protection  of  society  demands  it. 
Here  both  acts  are  morally  reprehensible,  but  in  different  degreee. 
But  take  another  case,  and  any  lawyer  would  cite  many  of  the  same 
kind.  Why  is  a  dealer  in  old  metals  punished  for  buying  less  than 
56  lbs.  of  brass  or  copper?  There  is  no  question  whatever  here 
of  the  '  moral  nature '  of  the  act,  but  society  for  its  own  protection 
creates  the  offence,  and  punishes  the  oommiseion  of  it. 

Let  me  test  the  principle  in  another  way  still  more  striking,  and 
more  germane  to  the  immediate  issue  before  us.  We  punish  a  first 
crime  with  marked  leniency,  or  not  at  all,  while  a  similar  crime 
committed  by  an  old  offender  is  punished  wii^  great  severity.  But 
speaking  generally,  the  moral  guilt  of  a  first  crime  is  incomparably 
greater  than  that  of  a  crime  committed  by  one  whose  moral  nature 
has  been  degraded  and  deadened  by  a  criminal  career.  If  the 
principle  I  am  seeking  to  refate  is  to  prevail,  our  Penal  Servitude 
Acts  run  on  &lpe  lines,  and  the  new  Home  Office  Bill  is  a  stride  in 
a  wrong  direction.  For  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  a  criminars 
*  previous  convictions '  his  punishment  for  every  subsequent  oBence 
should  be  reduced. 

This  element  of  leniency  to  first  offenders,  moreover,  confirms 
the  proof  that  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  not  the  moral 
uature  of  criminal  acts,  is  the  ruling  principle  in  English  penology. 
And  in  this  connection  the  {act  claims  notice,  that  in  an  ever 
increasing  number  and  variety  of  cases  the  ref(»mation  of  the 
offender  takes  precedence  of  all  thought  of  punishing  his   crime. 
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It  is  not  without  8igni6caDee  that  this  should  be  ignored  in  Sir 
Edward  Frj's  article.  Not  of  course  that  the  reformation  of  offenders 
is  overlooked  by  him.  He  takes  it  into  account  definitely  and 
emphatically.  But  he  deals  with  it  only  as  one  of  the  '  secondary 
elements  in  punishment.'  The  fact  to  which  I  claim  attention  is 
that,  in  our  recent  legislation,  and  in  the  practice  of  our  criminal 
courts,  the  reformation  of  the  offender  is,  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  a  secondary  element  in  punishment,  increasingly  thrust  into 
prominence  to  the  exclusion  of  punishment  altogether. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  case  of  a  kind  that  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  London.  In  spite  of  the  advantages  accruing 
from  having  a  respectable  home,  some  young  person  commits  a 
felony.  If  'the  moral  nature  of  his  crime'  is  to  decide  his  fote, 
be  should  receive  exemplary  punishment.  But  he  escapes  without 
any  punishment  at  all.  More  than  this,  in  lieu  of  receiving  punish- 
ment, a  benefit  is  conferred  upon  him.  The  judge,  instead  of 
committing  him  to  gaol,  hands  him  over  to  the  care  of  some  practi- 
cal phUanthropist,  and  in  due  course  this  youth,  who  under  the  old 
system  would  have  been  hanged  at  Newgate,  becomes  a  respectable 
and  prosperous  mechanic,  or  tradesman,  or  farmer,  and  gains  a 
better  position  than  he  would  have  obtained  if  he  had  never  broken 
tiie  law.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  this  is  an  imaginary  case. 
Mr.  Wm.  Wheatley  could  give  details  of  numerous  cases  of  the 
kind.  Now  are  we  to  hold  that  all  this  is  immoral  and  wrong  ?  Or 
is  it  to  be  explained  as  the  vagary  of  a  weak  and  sentimental  age  ? 
The  practioe  is  to  be  explained  and  defended,  on  the  ground  that 
punishment  is  not  itself  an  end,  as  the  philosophers  assume,  but 
merely  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  as  that  end  is  the  welfare  of  society, 
if  a  crinainal  can  be  won  over  to  the  ranks  of  honest  and  useful 
citizenship  without  punishment,  it  is  better  in  the  interests  of  the 
community  to  let  him  go  unpunished. 

There  are  cases,  no  doubt,  in  which  a  crime  so  outrages  the 
public  conscience  that  not  only  punishment  but,  it  may  be,  severe 
punishment,  is  imperatively  demanded.  But  so  far  from  these 
cases  being  exceptions  to  the  principle  I  contend  for,  they  only 
serve  to  illustrate  it,  for  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  the 
ponishment  is  inflieted.  So  also  with  the  numerous  cases  in  which 
a  criminal's  punishment  is  made  more  severe  '  because  the  example 
will  be  benefi^nal  to  his  neighbours.*  The  words  are  Sir  Edward 
Fr/s,  lor  he  mentions  the  practice  with  approval.  But  I  venture 
to  urge  that  on  the  punishment-of-crime  theory  such  a  practice  is 
wholly  indefensible.  If  a  judge's  task  is  '  to  apportion  the  suffering 
to  the  sin,'  surely  it  is  flagrantly  unjust  to  add  to  a  sinner^s  stripes 
in  Older  to  deter  other  men  from  sinning.  Not  so,  however,  if 
ponishment  finds  its  sanction  in  the  public  welfare. 

I  might  go  on  to  argue  that  in  claiming  to  decide  the  amount 
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of  suffering  due  to  sin,  a  judge  not  only  sets  himself  a  task  which 
is  bejond  his  competence,  but  directly  infringes  the  prerogative  of 
Divine  justice.  I  content  myself,  however,  with  maintaining  that 
he  thus  assumes  a  function  unsanctioned  by  the  law  of  England. 
He  has  nothing  to  do  with  sine.  His  duty  is  in  relation  to  crimen 
The  commission  of  a  crime  brings  the  offender  under  the  power  of 
the  law,  and  the  judge's  responsibility  is  merely  to  deal  with  him 
as  required  by  the  interests  of  society,  whose  representative  and 
minister  he  is. 

>  There  is  one  point  on  which  I  venture  to  differ  from  Su:  Alfred 
Wills,  albeit  I  recognise  that  he  is  probably  expressing  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Judicial  Bench.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  right  in 
assuming  that  men  who  in  entering  on  a  life  of  crime  '  calculate 
and  accept  its  risks '  are  ^  really  hopeless.'  This  is  all  too  true  of 
others — wretched  weaklings  who  seem  to  have  neither  moral  nor 
intellectual  fibre  to  save  them  in  a  world  where  temptations  to  evil 
abound  and  the  way  of  life  is  narrow.  But  the  criminals  who  give 
most  trouble  to  the  police  are  men  of  a  different  kidney — clever 
men  who  pursue  a  life  of  crime  because  their  calculation  of  its  risks 
leads  them  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  long  run  it  pays.  The 
very  uncertainty  as  to  their  sentence  if  brought  to  justice  appeals 
to  their  sporting  proclivities ;  and  if  the  fear  of  incurring  a  long 
term  of  penal  servitude  does  not  deter  them,  it  will  certainly  not 
have  that  effect  if  the  prison  discipline  be  rendered  less  irksome 
during  a  considerable  part  of  their  sentence.  But  let  it  be  brought 
home  to  men  of  this  tjpe  that  a  further  conviction  will  involve, 
not  the  chance  of  a  longer  term,  but  the  certainty  of  a  sentence 
that  will  bring  their  professional  career  to  a  close,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  will  desert  at  once  from  the  army  of  crime. 

I  freely  admit — indeed,  I  assert  it  with  emphasis — that  no  such 
mitigation  of  prison  discipline  as  the  Home  Office  Bill  provides  will 
avail  to  make  a  life  sentence  justifiable  under  the  present  system. 
But  this  opens  up  a  large  question,  one  question,  indeed,  of  many 
relative  to  prisoners  and  prisons,  on  which  there  is  much  that 
I  wish  to  say,  much  which,  perhaps,  the  public  would  be  willing 
to  hear.  I  am  eager  to  ventilate  such  questions,  but  it  is  better  to 
deal  with  one  at  a  time.  I  will  only  say  therefore  that  the  importance 
of  the  particular  reform  I  here  advocate  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
it  will  expedite  other  reforms  of  the  greatest  value ;  and  I  am  bold 
enough  to  prophesy  that  they  will  come,  and  with  the  good-will  and 
support  of  the  Prison  Department. 

Our  prison  system  is  an  attempt  to  make  old  bottles — the  legacy 
of  a  harsh  and  ignorant  age-^avaUable  for  the  new  wine  of  pres^it* 
day  facts  and  needs.  In  its  effects  upon  very  many,  a  sentence  of 
imprisonment  or  penal  servitude  is  more  senselessly  cruel  than  the 
gallows.    Much  may  be  said  in  defence  of  dismissing  to  the  bar  of 
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Divine  jostioe  tboee  who,  by  persistiDg  in  a  life  of  crime,  set  all 
hmnan  justice  at  defiance.  Bat  no  adequate  defence  of  onr  present 
methods  is  possible.  If  the  question  be  asked,  Why  is  M.  or  N.  sent 
to  gaol?  to  say  that  he  has  committed  an  offence  is  no  adequate 
ansiren  His  conviction  imposes  on  the  State  the  duty  of  taking  some 
action.  But  if  in  discharge  of  that  duty  the  State  imprisons  him, 
surely  it  must  be  with  some  definite  and  intelligible  purpose.  Is  it 
with  a  view  to  punishment  ?  Then  let  the  punishment  be  sufficiently 
severe  to  be  efficacious.  Is  it  because,  being  deemed  irreclaimable, 
he  must  be  shut  up  to  prevent  his  injuring  society?  Then  let 
punishment  become  a  secondary  consideration,  and — subject,  of  course, 
to  the  enforcement  of  industry  and  good  conduct — ^let  his  indefinitely 
prolonged  detention  be  made  no  more  bitter  than  necessary.  But  if 
the  reformation  of  the  offender  be  the  main  purpose  for  which  he  is 
committed  to  gaol,  then  in  the  name  of  common  sense  let  the 
discipline  be  directed  to  that  end.  To  shut  up,  a  man  alone  in  a 
prison  cell  is  admirable  as  a  pvmshment,  but  the  notion  that  any 
ordinary  human  being  can  be  benefited  either  mentally  or  morally 
by  such  a  discipline  is  worthy  of  mediaeval  monks.  It  serves  only  to 
unfit  him  for  liberty  when  released.  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
hospital  for  cripples,  which  kept  the  patients  on  crutches  for  a 
measured  period,  and  then  turned  them  out  without  even  a  walking- 
stick  to  support  them  ? 

Then,  again,  the  State  punishes  any  man  who  neglects  his 
fiunily,  and  yet  when  the  State  imprisons  him  it  compels  him  to 
n^lect  them.  SAany  a  ciiminal  has  a  wife  and  children  for  whom 
in  his  rough  way  he  really  cares.  But  this  influence,  so  powerful 
for  good,  is  entirely  ignored ;  and  in  ignoring  it  the  State,  by  a 
I»ison  discipline  which  pretends  to  reform,  serves  only  to  harden 
and  degrade  those  who  are  subjected  to  it.  When  a  man  who  has  a 
fiunily  dependent  on  him  is  committed  to  gaol  for  a  reasonable 
period  there  is  no  reason  whatever— and  I  speak  with  practical 
knowledge  of  both  police  and  prison  administration — why  he 
should  not  be  kept  in  touch  with  them  during  his  imprisonment. 
By  the  intervention  of  an  Aid  Society,  a  part  of  the  estimated  value 
of  his  work  in  prison  might,  week  by  week,  be  allotted  to  their 
support.  No  greater  inducement  could  be  found  to  industry  and 
good  conduct;  and  on  his  discharge  he  would  be  able  to  return 
to  his  home,  instead  of  finding  that  home  broken  up  and  his  wife 
and  children  on  the  streets  or  in  the  workhouse. 

But  here  the  distressing  fact  obtrudes  itself  that  under  the 
shoort  sentence  system  which  now  prevails  most  of  our  prisoners 
are  committed  for  terms  so  brief  that  efforts  to  reform  or  help 
them  are  impracticable.  Something  might  be  said  for  the  gallows 
and  the  lash,  but  what  defence  can  be  offered  for  the  endless 
nxkd  aimless  procession  in  and  out  of  gaol  which  the  short  sentence 
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craze  invoIveB  ?  My  ptupose  here  is  not  to  disooss  suoh  problems, 
but  merely  to  indicate  some  of  tbe  questions  wbicb  await  dis- 
cussion. And  so  of  this  I  will  only  say  that  while  the  special 
reforms  to  which  I  have  given  prominence  will  be  achieved  as 
soon  as  reason  and  common  sense  shake  themselves  free  from  the 
traditions  and  superstitions  of  the  past,  this  gigantic  evil  of  the 
short  sentence  system — ^the  delight  of  the  humanitarian,  the  despair 
of  the  philanthropist — ^is  so  full  of  difficulties  that  it  might  fitly  be 
referred  to  a  committee  or  commission  of  able  men  to  devise  a 
remedy.    Wiser  heads  than  mine  must  deal  with  it. 

Not  sOy  however,  with  the  special  question  on  which  I  wish  for 
the  moment  to  focus  public  attention.  If  that  should  be  referred  to 
a  Parliamentary  or  Departmental  Committee,  evidence  will  not  be 
lacking  that  the  scheme  I  here  advocate  is  practicable  from  the 
point  of  view  both  of  police  duty  and  of  prison  administratioo. 

May  I  in  conclusion  recapitulate  my  'argument'?  The  Home 
Office  Penal  Servitude  Bill  adopts  and  confirms  the  principle  that 
when  an '  habitual '  is  convicted,  his  sentence  is  not  to  depend  merely 
on  whcU  he  has  done^  but  on  what  he  is ;  not  on  the  isolated  oflTenoe 
merely,  but  on  his  character  and  general  mode  of  life.  The 
charge  on  which  he  is  convicted  by  the  jury  is  that  he  has  com- 
mitted the  crime  specified  in  the  indictment ;  the  charge  on  which 
he  is  to  be  sentenced  by  the  judge  is  that  he  is  a  criminal  in  a 
deeper  and  fuller  sense.  Here  then  all  our  national  instincts  of 
justice  and  foir  play  demand  that,  after  the  verdict  has  been  given, 
this  grave  charge  shall  be  formally  made  and  openly  investigated, 
adequate  notice  of  it  having  been  given  to  the  accused,  and  full 
opportunity  allowed  him  to  meet  it. 

And  when  this  reform  has  been  accomplished,  and  criminals 
of  this  type  are  by  legal  process  thus  publicly  declared  to  be 
outlaws,  the  morbid  sympathy  with  the  dock  which,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Wills  has  explained,  now  embarrasses  a  judge,  will  give  place  to 
a  revolt  against  a  system  which  allows  such  men  to  be  again 
turned  loose  upon  the  community.  And  this  again  will  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  what  I  have  termed  an  asylum  prison,  in  which 
the  inmates  shall  be  enabled  to  lead  useful  and  not  necessarily 
unhappy  lives.  Their  presence  in  this  world  will  thus  be  made 
a  benefit  instead  of  a  curse  to  the  community,  and  their  hopes 
for  the  next  world  will  certainly  not  be  impaired  by  being  rescued 
from  temptations  of  a  kind  which  they  either  will  not  or  cannot 
overcome. 

Egbert  Anderson. 
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S<aft£  years  since  a  series  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  effects  of  tight-lacing  were  made  upon  monkeys  by  an  enter- 
prisiiig  scientist.  A  number  of  miniature  corsets,  exactly  similar 
to  those  worn  by  women,  were  fiuhioned  to  size,  and  a  number  of 
poor  little  creatures  encased  in  them. 

Their  distress  at  the  constriction  and  discomfort,  their  unceasing 
efforts  to  release  themselves,  did  credit  to  their  intellectual  perception 
and  sagacity.  The  physical  results  were  as  disastrous  as  they  are 
instructiTe.  For  it  was  found  that  those  which  were  corseted  and 
laced  at  once  to  the  regulation  V-shape  of  feishicmable  woman  died  in 
the  space  of  a  few  days,  as  though  stricken  by  some  mortal  malady. 
Those  in  whose  cases  a  more  gradual  process  was  adopted  lived  some 
weeks  in  sickliness  and  suffering.  Whilst  others,  the '  improvement ' 
of  whose  figures  extended  over  a  still  more  lengthy  period,  did  not 
succumb  at  all,  showing  that  tolerance  became  estabUshed.  But 
the  tolerance  was  established  obviou^y  at  the  expense  of  health  and 
happiness.  These  rudimental  martyrs  to  a  civilised  vice  fell  off 
grievously  in  appetite  and  spirits.  They  were  attacked  by  gastric 
and  other  internal  disorders.  They  moped  and  lost  flesh,  alternating 
between  extreme  languor  and  marked  nerve-irritability.  Their 
tempers  rendered  them  unapproachable,  and  although  they  did  not 
die  actually  of  stays,  they  died  within  a  few  months  of  some  disorder 
of  which  stays  with  the  health  deterioration  consequent  on  their  use 
were  the  undoubted  cause. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  subject  were  by  this  time  thread- 
bare, that  enough  and  to  spare  had  been  already  said  and  written 
against  corsets.  But  enough  will  never  have  been  said  or  written 
until  the  evil  has  been  exorcised. 

For  at  the  present  moment  the  use  of  corsets  is  more  universal 
than  has  hitherto  been  known.  The  extravagance  of  modem  dress 
— an  extravagance  never  before  reached — ^is  evidence  enough  were 
evidence  needed  of  this.  Dress  has  been  given  to  woman  to  conceal 
h»  deficiencies,  and  to  this  end  she  employs  it,  beauty  and  dress 
assomiog  generally  an  inverse  ratio  the  one  to  the  other.  Our  women 
to-day  are  fiilled   and  chiffoned  to  the  eyes,  are  flounced    and 
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farbelowed  to  the  heels.  Their  toupSes  and  love-locks  come  home  in  a 
box,  or  are  the  glori&ed  apotheoses  of  tresses  which  lack  the  vitality 
to  curl  without  the  aid  of  pins  or  heated  irons.  The  use  of  rouge,  of 
powder  and  toilet  accessories  innumerable  has  at  no  time  been  so 
prevalent.  The  flush  of  our  finger-tips,  counterfeiting  health,  is 
the  art  of  the  manicure.  Our  modistes  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  in 
their  necessity  to  simulate  natural  curves  and  to  conceal  unnatural 
deficiencies  by  means  of  folds  and  frillings.  No  doubt  the  wear 
and  tear  of  modem  life — the  pace  at  which  we  live — has  much  to  do 
with  such  physical  decadence,  but  the  deterioration  is  and  has  been 
largely  hastened  by  the  use  of  stays. 

Formerly  the  practice  of  tight-lacing  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  fietshionable  and  leisured  classes.  Now  it  permeates  the 
humblest  levels  of  society.  You  shall  not  find  a  housemaid  or  kitchen- 
maid,  a  shop-girl  or  a  little  slave  of  all  work,  who  does  not  pinch  her 
waist  to  a  morbid  and  ridiculous  extent.  The  thing  has  become, 
indeed,  a  national  evil,  for  these  wasp-waisted,  chlorotic  beings  are  the 
mothers  of  the  race.  They  who  observe  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck 
by  that  which  may  best  be  described  as  a  blighting  process  which 
falls  upon  many  developing  girls.  We  see  them  half-grown,  more  or 
less  shapeless  healthy  creatures  with  the  promise  of  a  fine  maturity 
about  them.  We  see  them  some  years  later  and  exclaim  in  disap- 
pointment. The  fine  promise  has  belied  itself.  Development  has 
given  place  to  retrogression. 

The  abnormal  pressure  upon  vital  organs  which  at  this  season  is 
first  put  upon  the  girl  has  prevented  the  natural  expansion  and  growth 
of  liver  and  stomach  and  lungs,  and  of  other  internal  organs  whose 
proper  and  unhindered  development  is  essential  to  the  full  growth 
of  a  human  individual  Other  influences  doubtless  are  also  at  work, 
such  as  inherited  degeneracy,  over-education,  and  the  strain  civilisa- 
tion puts  upon  young  growing  creatures ;  but  the  unfortunate  girl 
would  be  more  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  these  were  her  digestive 
and  blood-making  capacities  left  free  to  answer  to  her  body's 
needs.  Growth  is  largely  a  question  of  nutrition.  Thorns  are 
abortive  buds.  Starve  a  man  and  you  stunt  his  nature,  he  becomes 
dwarfed  or  lop-sided.  His  brain  develops  at  the  expense  of  his 
body,  or  his  body  develops  at  the  expense  of  his  brain.  The  balance 
of  his  powers  is  lost  for  the  reason  that  his  vitality  is  not  enough  for 
healthy,  all-round  growth.  So,  we  manufacture  degenerates — men 
and  women  top-heavy  with  mentality,  because  the  brain  has  robbed 
the  body ;  men  and  women  over-weighted  with  animality,  because 
the  body  has  robbed  the  brain.  As  Herbert  Spencer  tells  us :  '  The 
unfolding  of  an  organism  after  its  special  type  has  its  approximately 
uniform  course,  taking  its  tolerably  definite  time,  and  no  treatntient 
that  may  be  devised  will  fundamentally  change  or  greatly  accelerate 
these ;  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  maintain  the  required  favour- 
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able  oonditions.  But  it  is  qwUe  easy  to  adapt  a  treatment  which 
ehall  dwarf  or  deform,  or  otherwise  injure ;  the  processes  of  growth 
arid  development  m^y  be,  cmd  very  often  are,  himdered  or  dercmged, 
iJumgh  they  cannot  be  artificially  bettered.*  The  '  hindering  and 
dersmging'  which  in  this  partioolar  relation  takes  place  is  somewhat 
as  follows. 

The  girl  wakens  in  the  morning,  her  expression  calm,  her  featnres 
and  outlines  plampened  and  rejuvenated  by  the  even  tide  of  blood 
which  during  sleep  has  been  allowed  to  flow  freely  through  her 
tissues.  Her  lungs  and  diaphragm  have  expanded,  her  liver,  stomach, 
and  other  organs  have  relieved  themselves  in  a  measure  from  the 
cramped,  congested  state  which  is  their  daily  normaL  Her  whole 
system  is  refreshed. 

She  rises,  and  forthwith  proceeds  to  thwart  the  healthful  expansive 
pnocesses  which  have  gone  on  during  the  night.  She  encases  herself 
in  an  abnormality  of  &teel  and  whalebone,  compressing  vital  organs  in 
an  unyielding  grip.  The  resulting  sense  of  constriction,  more  irk- 
some as  every  woman  knows  but  too  well  in  the  morning,  where  it  does 
not  induce  actual  nausea  at  all  events  occasions  a  feeling  of  pressure 
destructive  of  appetite ;  so  that  after  a  £E»t  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours,  the  girl,  whosegrowing,  hungrytissuesclamourforfreshsupplies, 
is  unable  to  take  the  food  her  system  badly  needs  to  start  the  day  upon. 
Or  if  she  takes  it  the  cramped  organs  can  but  ill  assimilate  it.  As 
the  duty  of  the  stomach  is  to  convert  food  into  soluble  nutrition 
which  the  blood  may  carry  to  the  tissues,  so  the  duty  of  the  liver  is 
to  store  the  surplus  of  a  meal  and  to  discharge  it  slowly  as  the  system 
cbUb  for  it.  But  the  capacity  of  the  constricted  stomach  is  so 
encroached  upon  that  it  will  not  without  pain  or  discomfort  contain 
enough  material  for  the  needs  of  nutrition.  Consequently  only  half 
enough  or  even  less  is  taken.  The  abnormal  pressure  prevents  the 
natural  churning  movements  essential  to  assimilation.  Added  to 
which  there  is  grave  interference  with  nerve-  and  blood-supplies. 
Neither  should  it  be  supposed  that  digestive  capacity  can  be  gauged  by 
the  bulk  of  food  swallowed.  Digestion  is  a  far  more  complex  thing 
than  this ;  a  thing  too  complex,  indeed,  for  organs  hampered  and 
degenerated  by  decades  of  constriction  to  achieve. 

The  storage  power  of  the  liver,  intended  for  the  provision  of 
nourishment  during  such  times  as  the  stomach  is  empty,  is  en- 
eroached  upon  by  so  many  square  inches  as  the  waist  is  diminished. 
Moreover,  the  blood-currents  through  this  organ,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  the  blood  in  condition,  are  impeded  and  become  sluggish,  and  in 
time  its  structure  shrinks.  The  same  shrinking  and  degeneration 
go  on  in  the  lungs,  which  are  not  permitted  full  expansion  during 
the  hours  of  action,  the  hours  that  is  of  deepest  breathing.  And 
aQ  these  conditions  from  being  merely  temporary  become  permanent, 
resulting  in  organic  change  and  deterioration.    The  starved  blood  is 
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pallid,  thin,  and  incapable  of  nourisbing  the  tissues.  These  waste. 
The  girl  grows  flat-chested  and  hollow-cheeked.  Her  ill-fed  skin  is 
dry  and  inelastic,  and  will  early  shrivel  into  wrinkles.  At  the  8€une 
time  the  congestion  and  deterioration  of  internal  organs  result  in 
lines  and  dragged  farrows  from  the  eyes  and  angles  of  the  month. 
While  she  is  yet  a  girl  she  has  lost  out  of  her  face  and  fignre  nearly 
every  curve  and  charm  and  softness  that  belongs  to  womanhood.  For 
beauty  is  a  luxury  of  Nature,  it  is  something  that  is  elaborated  out  of 
the  surplus  left  over  from  the  mere  utilitarian  demands  of  the 
body. 

Her  abdominal  muscles  ndcroscopically  examined  will  be  foond 
to  have  atrophied,  the  healthy  muscle-cells  being  replaced  by  fattily 
d^enerate  cells  for  the  reason  that  the  supple  support  it  was  thdr  func- 
tion to  supply  has  been  abnormally  and  stiffly  supplied  by  steel  and 
whalebone,  and  they  have  wasted  from  disuse.  Later  in  life  they 
will  probably  yield  altogether,  the  woman  becoming  the  shapeless 
personage  we  regard  as  the  norm  of  middle-age.  With  this  atrophy 
and  atony  of  external  muscles  there  goes  on  an  associated  atrophy 
and  atony  of  internal  muscles,  leading  to  results  which  custom  does 
not  permit  us  to  discuss  out  of  the  pages  of  medical  literature. 

Dyspepsia  may  fairly  be  described  as  the  feminine  of  digestion, 
to  such  an  extent  do  women  8u£fer  from  this  most  distressing  and 
injurious  of  disabilities.  Especially  is  this  the  case  during  girlhood. 
Just  at  the  period  when  Nature  is  making  great  demands  upon  the 
resources,  dyspepsia  with  its  resulting  starvation  and  impoverishment 
steps  in.  Development  ceases,  or  if  it  continues  does  so  at  the  expense 
of  health.  Either  the  girl  never  grows  into  a  woman,  or  she  grows  into 
a  sickly  woman  with  ill-nourished  and  defective  tissues.  Her  stiructure 
has  been  supplied  from  dyspeptic  sources.  Food  which  a  capable 
digestion  would  have  raised  to  its  highest  powers,  sujqplying  nutrition  of 
the  greatest  efficiency,  has,  as  a  consequence  of  her  poor  assimilative 
capacity,  rendered  up  only  half  or  a  third  of  its  value.  And  this 
even  at  the  cost  of  suffering.  Small  wonder  that  women's  tongues 
and  tempers  are  not  all  they  should  be !  The  satisfaction  of  healthy 
appetite,  grateful  and  pleasing  to  a  healthy  organisation,  is  to  the 
corseted  one  an  ever-recurring  source  of  pain  and  irritation. 

Now  the  source  of  all  power,  physical  or  intellectual,  being 
digestion,  it  follows  that  he  who  has  the  greatest  capacity  for  tomiBg 
food-stuff  into  energy  is  the  person  best  equipped  in  life.  Much 
depends  of  course  upon  the  fcHrm  into  which  tli^  faculties  frirther 
elaborate  the  energy  derived  from  digestion,  but  digestion  is  the 
fone  et  origo  of  all  capacity.  Given  a  man  with  a  good  digestion 
and  a  capable  brain,  that  man  will  assuredly  (all  other  things  being 
equal)  accomplish  more  than  another  with  an  equally  good  intel- 
lectual 01^^  and  a  poor  digestion. 

Woman,  then,  in  impairing  her  assimilative  power  is  impairiBg 
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hnr  human  power.  She  can  never  fairly  keep  np  with  man^  whose 
assimilatiye  capability,  nninjnred  at  all  events  by  stays,  is  more  accord- 
ing to  hiB  needs.  It  may  be  accepted  indeed  as  fandamental  truth 
that  so  long  as  women  wear  stays  (for  women  seldom  wear  stays  with- 
out lacing  them  too  tightly)  our  sex  can  never  properly  take  its  place 
in  the  world  of  work.  The  inefficiency  inseparable  firom  ftnuHmi^ 
and  malnutrition  may  pass  muster  in  homes  where  there  is  no 
standard  of  excellence,  where  the  produce  is  not  a  marketable  com- 
modity but  merely  offspring,  and  where  lack  of  capacity  and 
'  nerves '  do  not  affect  the  affairs  of  nations,  but  it  will  not  stand  the 
strain  of  competitive  life.  So  long  as  one  sex  wantonly  curtails  its 
powers  and  the  other  sex  does  not,  so  long  will  the  sex  which  does 
be  heavily  and  insuperably  handicapped. 

It  may  be  objected  that  woman  is  to-day  stronger  aud  more 
athletic  than  she  has  ever  been.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
not  even  in  man,  and  certainly  not  in  woman,  is  muscular  capacity 
a  test  of  health.  On  the  contrary,  its  possession  in  very  marked 
degree  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  degeneracy.  And  whatsoever 
may  be  advanced  in  evidence  of  modem  woman's  muscularity,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  she  is  physically  immature.  She  may  be 
tall,  she  may  be  sturdy  and  capable  of  great  athletic  feats,  but  is  she 
womanly  ?  Hie  term  is  hard  to  define.  Womanliness  is  not  a  thing 
of  inches,  nor  of  muscles,  nor  of  strength,  but  inhuman  and  intrinsic 
value  fiur  superior  to  these :  without  it  any  member  of  the  sex,  be  she 
as  tall,  as  strong,  and  as  muscular  as  she  may  be,  is  immature— has 
fidlen  short  in  her  development.  In  so  far  as  she  is  not  womanly 
die  approximates  the  masculine  type,  and  approximates  it  only  in 
its  erudeor  attributes.  The  blight  of  arrested  growth  has  fallen  upon 
her,  and  the  &ct  that  this  arrested  growth  is  not  necessarily  attended 
by  muscular  incompetence  makes  it  none  the  less  a  blight. 

The  writer  can  affirm  without  reservation  that  of  the  women  she 
has  known  who  have  reached  the  highest  ideals  of  their  sex  in  mind 
and  body,  of  those  also  who  have  preserved  their  youth  and  beauty  into 
advanced  years,  each  one  has  been  a  woman  who  has  not  worn  stays, 
or  has  not  at  all  events  employed  them  as  a  means  of  constriction. 

In  these  days  girls  no  longer  marry  in  their  teens  (for  which 
posterity  will  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful),  so  that  the 
preservation  of  good  looks  is  indicated  for  a  longer  period  than 
fomerly.  The  haggardness  and  peevish  furrows,  the  sallowness  and 
pallor,  the  'nerves'  and  waspish  temper,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
angolaiity  resulting  fircnn  unnatural  compression  and  its  attendant 
malnutrition,  show  themselves  in  the  well  (?)  be-corseted  long  before 
the  avenge  age  of  marriage. 

Once  women  realise  this  fietct,  that  the  expedient  of  tight-lacing, 
whudi  they  so  short-sightedly  adopt  in  the  interests  of  their  appear- 
ance, is  in  truth  the  most  cruel  and  absolute  destroyer  of  beauty 
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that  oould  have  been  devised,  then  majbe  the  practice  will  be 
threatened. 

That  a  leopard  will  change  his  spots  or  women  discard  the  use  of 
stays  in  the  coarse  of  one  generation  is  not  to  be  expected.  Progress 
is  far  too  slow  a  thing  for  that.  Even  the  platform  of  woman's 
rights  is  an  object-lesson  in  wasp-waistedness. 

Bat  if  women  will  not  themselves  abandon  this  abomination  of 
tight-lacing,  with  its  maltiple  miseries  and  race-deterioration,  at 
least  they  shoald  so  far  yield  to  scientific  representation  as  to 
preserve  their  growing  girls  from  the  craelty  entailed  in  injured 
health,  arrested  growth,  abortive  womanhood,  and  restricted  power. 

One  cannot  prevent  a  person  come  to  years  which  stand  for 
discretion  from  distorting  her  figare  and  spoiling  her  health,  but 
public  opinion  shoald  speak  plainly  and  irresistibly,  paternal  authority 
should  be  exerted  if  need  be,  to  rescue  the  already  too  fragile  and 
devitalised  girls  of  our  day  from  this  barbarity  of  corsets,  which 
their  own  ignorance  or  the  culpable  ignorance  or  callousness  of 
mothers  puts  upon  them.  One  hears  always  the  same  cry,  '  The 
stays  are  not  tight ! '  Tolerance,  doubtless,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
monkeys,  becomes  established,  but  the  tolerance  is  at  the  expense  of 
pinched  degenerating  organs  and  arrested  growth. 

That  the  stays  are  indeed  tight  is  shown  by  the  fiEu^t  that 
although  the  physique  and  internal  organs  expand  in  every  oth«r 
direction,  the  waist  of  adult  woman  is  actually  less  than  that  of 
the  giH  between  ten  and  twdve.  Moreover,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  waists  of  young  women  released  from  the  abnormal  bondage  of 
corsets,  described  as  *  not  the  least  bit  tight,'  expand  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  to  the  extent  of  some  three  to  seven  mches.  The 
female  waist  is  naturally  two  inches  larger  than  that  of  a  male  of 
corresponding  height  and  weight.  Yet  the  waist  of  woman 
unnaturally  compressed  is  a  very  great  many  inches  smaller,  as  we 
know,  than  that  of  her  masculine  fellow. 

The  medical  aspects  of  the  case,  the  displacement  and  disease  of 
most  important  organs  and  the  disastrous  consequences  to  health,  can 
only  be  suggested  here.  But  the  external  physical  decadence  is  a 
sign  on  the  fiace  of  modem  woman  indicative  of  grave  internal  havoc. 

Let  man,  who  rails  at  the  proneness  of  a  gentler  sex  to  back- 
biting, scandal,  and  pitiful  spites,  try  for  himself  what  it  means  to 
spend  a  day  in  well-laced  corsets,  a  summer's  day  preferably,  when 
the  blood-vessels  respond  to  the  dilating  warmth  How  much 
amiability,  tolerance,  or  generous  feeling  will  he  succeed  in  manu- 
facturing during  such  a  day  ? 

It  would  serve  him  for  a  liberal  education,  and  temper  for  ever 
after  his  strange  masculine  and  inartistic  enthusiasm  for  wasp- 
waists.  For  it  would  prove  to  him  once  and  for  all  time  the  cost  at 
which  the  nineteen  inches  he  applauds  are  gained.     Also,  it  would 
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bring  home  to  him  forcibly  how  much  more  delectable  a  place  the 
world  would  be  to  live  in,  freer  from  jars  and  sordid  bickerings, 
<  incompatibilities '  and  disunion,  were  woman  but  released  from  this 
her  weariest  burden,  were  she  permitted  to  reach  the  full  and  healthy 
development  of  her  womanhood,  instead  of  remaining  the  immature, 
half-developed  (though  possibly  muscular)  being  she  is  to-day. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  dress  is  the  charity  which  covereth  multiple 
grievous  deficiencies.  The  average  woman,  clothed  as  fashion  clothes 
her,  presents,  I  confess,  an  exterior  pleasing  to  our  artificial  and 
acquired  tastes.  Unclothed — alas !  she  is  that  to  make  the  physio- 
logist and  artist  weep. 

Arabella  Kenealt. 


-.-^Tv^H^S' '^^^^^ 
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JADE 


With  the  Chinese,  jade  has  been  prized  from  time  immemorial  as 
the  stone  pa/r  eocceUence,  and  is  &miliar  in  name  and  appearance  to 
all.  It  is  indeed  said  that  the  legendary  Emperor  Yao,  who  flonrished 
in  the  Gt>lden  Age,  some  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  our  era,  would  have  none  of  it ;  and  that  when  a  tribute  of 
jade  was  laid  before  him,  he  ordered  the  attendants  to  throw  it  away. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  Great  Yu,  who  came  to  the  throne  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  after  draining  the  empire  of  an 
inundation,  preferred  an  inch  of  time  to  a  foot  of  jade,  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  sun-dial ;  but  still  the  broad  fact  remains  that  with  the 
vast  masses  of  the  Chinese  people,  jade  always  has  occupied  the 
highest  place  as  a  jewel.  In  addition,  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that 
every  woman  in  China  wears  at  least  one  ornament  of  jade,  which,  if 
not  the  genuine  article,  is  at  any  rate  a  good  imitation. 

Jade  is  firequently  mentioned  in  the  Confucian  Canon.  In  the 
Book  of  History,  written  at  least  seven  hundred  years  B.C.,  and  edited 
later  on  by  Confticius,  we  read  of  jade  tablets,  which  the  feudal  chieb 
of  early  days  received  in  token  of  the  authority  delegated  to  them. 

In  the  Odee,  collected  and  edited  by  Confucius,  we  have  the 
famous  lines  which  assign  these  same  jade  tablets  as  playthings  for 
BODS  and  only  tiles  as  playthings  for  girls,  and  from  which  it  has  been 
too  hastily  inferred  that  the  Chinese  have  themselves  admitted  their 
absolute  contempt  for  women  in  general.  Yet  this  idea  never  really 
entered  into  the  mind  of  the  writer.  The  jade  tablet,  it  is  true,  was 
a  symbol  of  rule ;  but  the  tile,  so  fax  from  being  a  mere  potsherd 
implying  discourtesy,  was  also  an  honourable  symbol  of  domesticity, 
being  used  in  ancient  times  as  a  weight  for  the  spindle.  Not  to  men- 
tion that  between  the  second  and  eighth  centuries  of  our  era  women 
were  admitted  to  official  life,  and  several  actually  rose  to  high  rank. 

In  the  Book  of  Bites,  which  dates  from  the  first  century  B.C.,  we 
are  warned  not  to  hurry  when  carrying  jade,  but  to  drag  the  feet  on  the 
ground,  and  to  hold  the  jade  with  both  hands ;  also,  when  drinking 
from  a  jade  cup  not  to  throw  away  the  dregs,  lest  the  cup  accident- 
ally go  with  them.  Hence  the  saying  that  tiie  superior  man  should 
behave  as  if  holding  jade,  q,d,  witii  caution. 
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In  the  HiBtory  of  the  Hem  Dynasty  we  are  told  that  to  fiiil  to 
educate  soholara,  and  yet  to  expect  a  supply  of  able  men,  is  like 
omitiing  to  cat  and  polish  jade,  and  yet  to  expect  it  to  be  artistic 
and  beatitifol. 

Jade  has  formed  the  subject  of  many  poems,  and  is  frequently 
used  as  a  rhetorical  figure  in  verse  and  prose,  and  in  common  sayings 
or  proverbs.  The  great  poet  Li  Po  declared  that  several  bushels  of 
jade  were  not  to  be  compared  in  value  with  one  bushel  of  maize. 
Schoolboys  are  told  that  a  fault  in  jade  can  be  ground  away,  but  not 
a  bxjSk  in  speech  (perbwm  irrevoccAUe).  In  times  of  scarcity,  food  is 
likened  to  jade;  we  read  of  'jade  brothers  and  gold  friends';  the 
chief  deity  in  the  Taoist  Pantheon  is  called  '  The  Jade  Buler,  Ckxl ' ; 
the  *  jade  girl'  is  a  polite  way  of  saying  'your  daughter' ;  and  one 
friend  will  write  to  another  asking  him  *  not  to  spare  his  jade  foot^ 
Bt&pSy  i.e.y  not  to  be  an  infrequent  visitor. 

Of  legendary  lore  which  has  gathered  around  jade,  there  is  no 
end.  One  precious  piece  is  mentioned  as  giving  out  a  bright  light ; 
thrown  into  water  it  would  swim,  and  its  light  remain  unextin- 
guished. Another,  which  had  a  corner  broken  off,  bled  for  a  fort- 
night. On  a  third,  flies  would  not  settle ;  a  fourth  was  highly 
scented,  and  so  on.  We  further  hear  of  twelve  discs  of  jade  inscribed 
with  the  twelve  horary  characters,  and  used  for  telling  the  time. 
Placed  in  a  bowl  of  water,  they  would  rise  in  turn  to  the  surface  and 
float  for  a  period  of  two  hours  each,  into  twelve  of  which  the  Chinese 
day  is  divided.  There  is  also  the  famous  story  of  the  fabulous 
ammal  known  as  the  ch*i  lin  (or  hUvn)^  which  appeared  at  the  village 
gate  just^  before  Confucius  was  bom,  holding  in  its  mouth  a  tablet 
of  jade  inscribed  with  the  following  prophetic  words :  '  The  son  of  the 
essence  of  water  shall  succeed  to  the  decaying  Chou  dynasty,  and  be 
an  Uncrowned  King.' 

We  are  now  face  to  &ce  with  the  question :  '  What  is  jade  ? ' — a 
question  frequently  heard  since  the  siege  of  the  Legations  at  Peking. 
Here  is  a  Oiinese  answer :  '  Jade  is  the  quintessence  of  Heaven  and 
Earth.  It  is  marked  with  the  dark  hues  of  the  hills,  with  the  blue 
tints  of  streams.  It  is  white  as  sliced  lard,  red  as  a  cock's  comb,  black 
as  pure  lacquer,  and  yellow  as  a  cooked  chestnut.'  Some  writers  add 
a  fifth  colour,  '  crimson  as  rouge.' 

Nearer  perhaps  to  the  mark  for  western  readers  will  be  the 
following  rough  details,  gathered  from  conversation  with  Professor 
Lewis  of  Cambridge.  The  term  jade,  as  popularly  employed,  in- 
elodes  two  minerals,  jadeite  and  nephrite.  The  specific  gravity  of 
jadeite  is  about  31 ;  that  of  nephrite  2  9.  The  fusing  point  of 
jadrite  is  much  lower  than  that  of  nephrite.  By  the  mere  process 
of  handling  and  inspection  it  is  impossible  to  tell  one  from  the  other. 

The  Chinese,  who  until  recent  times  have  known  nothing  of 
specific  gravity,  test  jade  by  its  hardness :    ^  Jade  is  hard  and  veined ; 
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fire  and  steel  can  do  it  no  injury.'  Again,  '  If  yonr  jade  is  white  as  pig's 
lard,  and  rings  when  struck,  then  it  is  genuine.  There  are  so  many  sub- 
stances which  resemble  jade  that  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  care- 
fully.' Another  writer  says,  '  Genuine  jade  is  soft-looking  and  glossy, 
as  though  steeped  in  some  kind  of  fat.  On  being  struck  it  gives  forUi 
a  clear  ringing  sound  like  a  bell,  which  seems  to  stop  and  then  goes 
on  again,  dying  away  in  the  distance  and  gradually.'  The  Chinese 
classify  jade  according  to  colour  and  provtnam/^ :  '  The  best  kind  of 
jade,'  says  one  writer,  ^is  orange  yellow;  the  second-best  is  the 
colour  of  mutton-fat ;  the  next  best  is  yellow,  which  is  not  easy  to 
obtain ;  then  comes  white.'  Among  the  rest  is  a  stone,  called  by  the 
Chinese /aito'tt^,  from  its  resemblance  in  colour  to  the  plumage  of 
the  kingfisher,  which  appears  to  be  chrysc^rase,  and  is  now  very 
highly  prized.  White  jade  with  black  or  smoke-like  streaks  also 
commands  fimoy  prices ;  though,  of  course,  all  really  depends,  as  will 
presently  appear,  upon  the  treatment  by  the  artist  of  well-selected 
materiaL 

A  disciple  is  said  to  have  asked  Confucius  why  jade  was  held  to 
be  more  precious  than  prehnite,  a  stone,  by  the  way,  which  Chinese 
experts  say  can  '  easily  be  mistaken  for  jade.' '  *  Is  it,'  he  asked, 
*  because  the  former  is  scarce  and  the  latter  more  abundant  ? ' 
'Prehnite,'  replied  Confucius,  'is  not  despised  because  it  is  more 
abundant,  neither  is  jade  valued  because  it  is  scarce.  In  the  olden 
days  a  superior  man  took  jade  as  a  symbol  of  virtue.  Suave  and 
gentle  in  appearance,  it  symbolises  charity  of  heart ;  dose-gndned 
and  firm,  it  symbolises  wisdom ;  sharp  without  doing  injury,  duty 
to  one's  neighbour ;  hanging  down  as  if  weighted,  decorum ;  when 
struck,  it  yields  a  clear  and  prolonged  note  which  gradually  dies 
away,  symbolising  music ;  its  flaws  do  not  obscure  its  beauties,  nor 
do  its  beauties  obscure  its  flaws,  symbolising  loyalty  ;  there  is  an 
air  of  confiding  trust  emanating  from  it,  which  symbolises  truth ;  it 
is  like  a  bright  rainbow,  symbolising  heaven;  its  energies  are 
apparent  in  the  hills  and  streams,  symbolising  earth ;  among  insignia 
of  office  it  holds  the  chief  place,  symbolising  excellence  ;  and 
beneath  the  sky  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  value  it — a  symbol  of 
the  True  Path.' 

Elsewhere  we  read,  '  The  superior  man  may  be  compared  with 
jade.  If  there  is  a  flaw  in  jade,  it  can  be  seen  from  the  outside ;  and 
in  like  manner  a  superior  man  will  not  conceal  his  faults.' 

Everything  in  China  of  any  rarity  whatever  is  quite  obtain  to  be 
dragged  into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Chinese  physician.  Jade  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  It  may  be  swallowed  as  a  powder,  or  in  little 
pieces  the  size  of  hemp-seed,  for  various  stomachic  complaints ;  even 

*  Professor  Lewis  showed  me  a  piece  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  whioh  was  quite  in- 
distiaguishable  from  jade.  The  Ohinese  term  min  has  been  translated  by  '  alabaster ' 
and  by  'soapstone,'  both  of  which,  however,  can  be  scratched  with  the  finger*naiL 
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poek-nuuks  and  scars  may  be  obliterated  by  being  daily  rubbed  with 
a  piece  of  pore  jade.  It  is  also  considered  to  be  of  a  very  moist 
natnrey  and  we  read  of  an  Imperial  &voarite  of  the  eighth  century 
who  was  cured  of  excessive  thirst  by  holding  a  fish-shaped  piece  of 
jade  in  her  mouth.  And  so  when  the  tomb  of  the  great  commander, 
Ts'ao  Ts'ao,  third  century  A.D.,  was  opened  two  hundred  years  after 
his  death,  among  the  usual  objects  found  in  such  circumstances 
was  a  large  silver  bowl  foil  of  water.  That  the  water  had  not  dried 
up  was  accounted  for  by  the  presence  in  the  bowl  of  a  jade  boy  three 
feet  in  height. 

'Between  A.i>.  847  and  860*  [says  a  well-known  miscellany]  'a  Japanese 
"  pfince  "  came  to  do  homage.  He  was  good  at  tret-cA't,  and  the  £mp<:ror  ordered 
a  chamberlain  to  play  a  game  with  him.  Thereupon  the  prince  produced  a 
Japanese  board  made  of  catalpa  jade  and  hot  and  cold  jade  pips ;  that  ie,  the  jade 
of  the  board  was  the  green  hue  of  the  catalpa  tree,  while  the  hot  and  cold  pips 
were  warm  to  the  touch  in  winter,  and  cold  in  summer.' 

Jade  is  chiefly  brought  from  the  E'un-lun  *  or  Eoulkun  range, 
between  the  Desert  of  Gt>bi  and  Tibet;  from  Ehoten  or  Ilchi  in 
Tarkand ;  and  from  Lan-t*ieh  on  the  Belurtagh  mountains,  still 
&rther  to  the  west.  This  Lan-t'ien  has  been  confused  by  Chinese 
writers  with  another  Lan-tlen  in  the  province  of  Shensi,  near 
the  city  of  Hsi-an,  whither  the  Chinese  Court  fled  in  August  1900, 
upon  the  relief  of  Peking.  In  the  tenth  century  a.d.  the  latter 
was  actuaUy  known  as  the  Jade-Hills  district,  though  it  does  not 
Bftpear  that  any  jade  has  ever  been  found  there. 

One  writer  says :  '  When  white  jade  is  very  good,  you  can  see 
your  face  in  it  as  in  a  mirror.  White  jade  comes  from  Chiao-chou ; 
green  jade  comes  from  the  Dwarf  nation  (Japan) ;  and  red  jade  from 
Korea.' 

In  one  writer  we  read : 

'  About  a  thousand  miles  south  of  Khoten  is  Yd  Chou  (Jade  District),  where 
anich  jade  is  found  on  the  hiUs.  The  river  which  rises  there  and  runs  to  Ehoten 
§oAb  into  three ;  the  eastern  branch  is  called  the  river  of  white  jade,  the  western 
farasch  is  called  the  river  of  green  jade,  and  the  extreme  western  branch  is  called 
the  river  of  black  jade.  All  these  three  contain  jade,  but  the  colour  varies  in  each 
caae.  Etctj  year  in  autumn,'when  the  water  is  dried  up,  the  King  of  the  country 
coUeets  jade,  and  after  him  the  people  generally  are  allowed  to  collect.' 

This  accoimt,  however,  hos  been  set  aside,  so  far  as  black' jade 
is  concerned,  as  a  mere  traveller's  tale ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
riv«*r,  with  only  itoo  branches,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Belurtagh  range.  The  famous  Chinese  Buddhist,  Hsiian  Tsang, 
who  travelled  overland  to  India  in  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  says  : 
'  At  Kbcien  there  is  a  jade  lake,  where  every  year  on  the  5th  of  the 
5t]i  month,  everybody,  from  the  king  down  to  the  common  people, 

•  Tbe  same  given  to  jade  by  the  Kitan  Tartan  was  £u  WSn^JPm,  evidently 
tbe  naaM  of  the  mountains. 
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goes  to  collect  jade.  Whenever  any  one  takes  ont  a  round  piece,  he 
throws  in  a  ronnd  stone.' 

Jade  of  five  colours  was  said  to  come  from  '  Ta  Ch4n/  the  country 
of  many  identifications,  shown  perhaps  conclusively  by  Professor 
Hirth  to  have  been  the  Roman  province  of  Syria. 

As  regards  colour,  it  is  again  necessary  to  correct  previous 
quotations  by  another  &om  an  apparently  more  sober  writer : 

Jade  occurs  odIj  in  two  colours,  wliite  and  green.  Specimens  of  red  and 
yellow  jade,  so  called,  are  in  reality  other  stones,  equal  perhaps  in  value  to  jadei 
but  not  actually  jade.  All  jade  in  its  natural  state  is  found  in  the  rocky  bed  of  a 
flowing  stream.  Before  it  has  been  removed  from  its  place,  the  jade  inside  the 
rough  block  is  as  soft  as  cotton-wool ;  but  when  removed  it  becomes  hard  at  once, 
and  when  exposed  to  the  air  still  harder.'  It  is  inaccurate  to  speak,  as  is  done,  of 
working  soft  jade.  The  outside  of  a  block  of  jade  in  its  natural  state  is  called 
'jade-skin.'  It  is  used  for  ink-slabs  and  trays,  and  is  of  no  great  value.  Of  old, 
if  the  jade  within  the  outer  covering  was  over  a  foot  square,  and  without  flaw,  it 
was  used  for  the  Imperial  seals.  This  is  what  was  meant  by  '  the  jewel  worth 
several  cities,'  and  is  not  easy  to  obtain.^  If  about  flve  or  six  inches  square,  and 
without  flaw,  the  jade  was  made  into  cups  and  goblets,  which  are  now  also  very 
yaluable.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  strange  variety  which  comes  from  So-li  (P). 
Ordinarily  it  is  white,  but  if  examined  in  fine  weather  it  will  flash  red,  and  in  daik 
rainy  weather  it  is  green.^  It  may  be  called  the  jade  goblin,  and  is  found  in 
Korea.  On  the  T'ai-wei  hills  in  the  north-west  of  Korea  there  is  a  deposit  a  thou- 
sand years  old,  the  jade  in  which  is  mutton-fat  colour,  much  like  the  beet  speci- 
mens from  the  Belurtagh  mountains.  Although  much  is  written  and  said  about 
other  kinds,  I  have  never  seen  them. 

The  reader  will  now  appreciate  the  old  .Chinese  story  of  a  man 
who  found  on  the  mountains  a  rough  block  of  jade  in  its  'skin,'  and 
hastened  to  present  it  to  his  Prince.  The  stone  was  declared  to  be 
false,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  have  his  left  foot  cut  off  as  an  im- 
postor. When  the  next  Prince  came  to  the  throne,  he  presented  the 
stone  again  and  with  a  similar  result,  this  time  losing  his  right  foot. 
Yet  a  third  Prince  succeeded,  and  once  more  he  submitted  his  stone, 
weeping  tears  of  blood,  not,  as  he  said,  for  the  loss  of  his  feet,  but 
because  a  genuine  stone  had  been  pronounced  false,  and  a  loyal 
subject  an  impostor.  The  block  was  once  more  tested,  one  account 
says  'broken  open,'  and  at  length  discovered  to  be  a  valuable  gem. 

Considering  the  extreme  hardness  of  jade,  it  is  a  marvel  to  see 
what  exquisitely  cut  and  highly  polished  objects  are  turned  out 
from  the  workshop.    In  the  Old  History  of  the  Pcmg  Dynasty  we 

*  It  is  notable  that  Hermann  von  Schlagintwelt,  who  iuspeoted  the  quarries  in 
the  Kara-Kash  valley,  found  that  the  hardness  of  the  stone  when  freshly  broken  was 
considerably  lees  than  that  assumed  by  it  after  a  short  exposure.    Heinrieh  lUek^r, 

*  EeferriDg  to  a  story  of  several  cities  offered  for  a  famous  jewel  by  one  feud&l 
State  to  another. 

*  A  piece,  said  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  was  taken  from  the  Summer  Palace  in 
1S60,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  son  of  the  late  Hon.  A.  E.  Whampoa,  O.M.O., 
of  Singapore. 
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lead  that  the  second  Emperor  said  to  his  trusted  Minister  Wei 
ChJng  (d.  A.D.  643) : 

Although  jade,  as  a  suhetanee,  is  80  beantifbl,  in  its  uncut  statei  unground 
and  aapcAished  by  the  skilled  artiean,  it  is  not  distinguisbaUe  from  rubble  in 
geooil ;  bat  if  it  does  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  skilled  artisan,  then  it  becomes 
apriied  jewel  for  a  thousand  generations. 

Some  centuries  before  onr  era,  there  was  a  man  who  carved  for 
his  {eodal  Prince  a  piece  of  jade  into  the  form  of  a  mulberry-leaf. 
He  spent  three  years  oyer  the  job,  and  when  it  was  finished,  the  leaf 
was  so  perfect  in  detail — stalk,  veins,  and  even  hairy  spikelets — that 
when  mixed  np  with  other  mulberry  leaves,  no  one  could  say  which 
was  the  imitation.  The  artisan  was  richly  rewarded  ;  but  the 
philosopher  of  the  day  is  said  to  have  remarked,  *  If  Gtxi  Almighty 
spent  three  years  over  every  leaf,  there  would  be  scant  foliage  on  the 
trees.  Therefore,'  he  added,  '  the  wise  man  puts  his  trust  in  the 
processes  of  Nature,  and  not  in  cunning  or  ingenuity.' 

There  is  a  verse  in  the  Odea  which  runs,  *  The  stone  of  other  hiUs 
can  be  used  to  work  jade ' ;  upon  which  a  well-known  commentator 
Tonarks,  *  Two  pieces  of  jade  rubbed  together  will  not  make  any- 
thing; but  if  jade  is  rubbed  with  stone,  then  the  former  can  be 
fashioned  into  shape.' 

8u  Tong-p'o,  a  famous  poet  and  statesman  of  the  eleventh 
centnxy,  writes : 

Gemune  jade  is  very  scarce  nowadays.  It  cannot  be  defined  as  *  that  which 
file  and  steel  will  not  touch,  but  which  can  be  cut  with  sand,'  for  this  applies 
equally  to  prehnite.  I  have  been  told  by  an  old  jade-worker  that  if  porcelain-dust 
from  Ttng>-chou  (in  Chihli)  will  not  touch  it,  then  that  is  real  jade,  but  I  cannot 
Touch  for  the  truth  of  this. 

In  a  work  already  quoted,  there  is  an  illustration  of  an  artisan 
employed  in  cutting  jade.  The  following  remarks  accompany  the 
picture: 

When  a  block  of  uncut  jade  has  to  be  cut,  fuse  some  iron  and  make  it  into  a 
disc  Tbke  a  basin  of  water,  and  fill  it  with  sand.  With  the  aid  of  a  treadle 
saiwe  the  disc  to  revoWe,  feeding  it  with  sand,  and  in  a  short  time  the  jade  will 
be  ent  through.  The  sand  used  in  Ohina  for  cutting  jade  comes  from  Ytl-t*ien 
(jtde  fields)  in  the  Shun-tien  Prefecture,  and  also  from  Cheng-ting  and  Hsing-t'ai 
(aU  in  Ohihli).  This  sand  is  not  found  in  any  river,  but  issues  from  springs.  It 
^  at  impalpable  as  flour,  and  is  used  for  workmg  jade,  sufiering  no  diminution  by 
^^ate.  When  the  jade  is  cut  skilled  labour  is  further  necessary,  and  tools  of  pm 
**asl  (brought  from  EEami  in  Kansuh),  with  which  it  may  be  formed  into  Tarious 


Another  authority  says : 

A  woiler  in  jade  must  use  sand  from  the  Hsing  river  (H&ing-t'ai,  as  above,  is 
?*j^jwy  inetnt).  The  implements  for  carving  and  engraving  must  be  what  are 
^^'M  'dumond  awla,'  for  jade  is  the  hardest  stone  under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

With  regard  to  the  results  achieved,  one  writer  says,  *  Although 
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all  the  best  jade  goes  to  Peking,  in  point  of  workmanship  the  palm 
must  be  given  to  Soochow.' 

These  results  are  exhibited  in  manifold  beauUfnl  objects  of  nse  and 
ornament.  What  the  bamboo  is  to  the  ordinary  Chinaman,  provid- 
ing him  as  it  does  with  almost  every  imaginable  article  required  by 
the  social  conditions  of  China,  that  jade  is  to  the  connoisseur  and 
man  of  refinement,  if  within  somewhat  narrower  limits.  It  has  been 
made  into  snnff-bottles,  cups,  plates,  bows,  bracelets,  earrings,  vases, 
boxes,  inkstones,  flutes,  pestles  and  mortars,  seals,  ear-stoppers, 
sceptres  (so-called),  pillows,  boats,  hairpins,  rings,  head  ornaments, 
paper-weights,  Buddhas,  human  figures,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  etc.,  etc 
It  is  recorded  in  an  account  of  Ch'ang-an,  formerly  the  capital  of 
China,  that  because  the  Lady  Li,  favourite  of  the  day  (second 
century  B.C.),  scratched  her  head  with  a  jade  pin,  all  the  ladies  of 
the  hfu^m  must  necessarily  have  jade  pins  to  scratch  their  heads 
with,  and  that  consequently  the  price  of  jade  was  rapidly  doubled. 
Another  work  tells  us  of  a  jade  whip  presented  to  the  Emperor,  of 
such  flexibility  that  its  two  ends  could  be  made  to  touch.  Else- 
where we  read  of  two  bowls  which  would  revolve  one  within  the 
other,  but  could  not  be  separated — evidently  an  anticipation  of  the 
familiar  breakfast-dish.  The  great  Mongol  general,  Bayan,  while 
digging  a  well  at  Khoten,  is  said  to  have  come  across  a  statue  of 
Buddha  three  or  four  feet  in  height ;  also  a  block  of  white  jade,  too 
big  to  be  carried  away.  In  the  account  of  Ch'ang-an,  quoted  above, 
there  is  a  note  on  a  green  jade  lamp-stand  7  feet  5  in.  in  height, 
with  five  branches,  around  each  of  which  was  coiled  a  dragon,  hold- 
ing a  lamp  in  its  mouth. 

Ear-stoppers  of  jade  are  mentioned  in  the  Odea.  Some  Chinese 
commentators  think  that  they  were  worn  merely  for  ornament, 
but  it  seems  quite  probable  that  they  were  intended  to  keep  out 
dust. 

Occasionally  a  stanza  of  poetry  is  carved  on  a  jade  saucer  or 
snuff-bottle,  and  if  the  object  is  very  old  and  has  been  much  used, 
the  characters  are  often  difficult  to  decipher.  In  such  cases  a  little 
Indian  ink,  smeared  over  and  then  lightly  rubbed  off,  will  cause  the 
writing  to  stand  out  clearly. 

Of  all  forms  into  which  jade  has  been  wrought,  the  most  inter- 
esting perhaps  is  that  popularly  and  inaccurately  known  as  the 

*  sceptre.'  In  shape  it  is  something  like  an  elongated  S  laid  on  its 
side,  with  a  well-defined  hilt  and  guard,  like  those  of  a  sword; 
and  its  Chinese  name  is  ^u  t  =  as  you  wish.  It  is  a  common 
form  of  present  between  well-to-do  persons.  Davis  says,  '  That  it 
had  a  religious  origin  seems  indicated  by  the  sacred  flower  of  the 
lotus  being  generally  carved  on  the  superior  end.'    Franks  calls  it 

*  the  sceptre  of  longevity.'  The  gist,  however,  of  all  that  the  Chinese 
have  to  say  on  the  subject  may  be  briefly  summed  up.    The  earliest 
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mention  of  the^'it  i  in  Chinese  liteiatore  seems  to  be  an  allusion  in 
a  biography  of  a  statesman  who  died  in  a.d.  243,  after  which  the 
term  becomes  fiedrlj  well  known ;  but  it  is  not  until  the  thirteenth 
century  that  any  writer  discusses  it  from  an  archaeological  point  of 
view.  In  a  work  of  that  date  we  read,  '  The  men  of  old  used  the 
fw  i  for  pointing  or  indicating,  and  also  for  guarding  themselves 
against  the  unforeseen.  It  was  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  was  over 
two  feet  in  length,  ornamented  with  patterns  in  silver  either  inlaid 
or  overlaid.  Of  late  years,  branches  of  trees,  which  have  grown  into 
the  shape  required,  and  also  pieces  of  bamboo,  highly  polished  to 
resemble  jade,  and  prepared  without  the  aid  of  hatchet  or  awl,  have 
been  very  much  in  vogue.' 

In  support  of  the  first  clause  of  the  above,  we  find  in  history  such 
passages  as  (fifth  century)  :  '  The  Emperor  pointed  at  him  with  his 
fw  %  and  said ' ;  '  The  Emperor  rapped  on  the  table  with  his  ju  i  in 
token  of  approbation/  &c. 

With  reference  to  the  material  used  for  \heju,  i,  we  further  read 
of  jade,  gold,  rhinooeros-hom,  bone,  red  sandal-wood,  crystal,  and 
amber ;  and  from  the  employment  of  several  of  these  substances  it 
must  be  inferred  that  the  ju  i  had  already  ceased  to  be  a  weapon  of 
defenoe  against '  the  unforeseen.'  The  prevalence  of  the  lotus-flower 
as  a  decoration  is  due  of  course  to  the  influence  of  Buddhism,  but  i& 
scarcely  sufficient  evidence  of '  a  religious  origin.' 

A  jut  of  dark  green  jade,  17  inches  in  length,  was  recently  sold 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens  for  eleven  guineas.  Such  a  piece  might  easily 
be  worth  100  guineas  in  China. 

A  fitting  conclusion  to  this  desultory  note  may  be  found  in  a. 

verse  by  an  old  Chinese  poet : 

Here  is  beautiful  jade, 
There  is  a  skilled  artisan ; 
The  man  is  all  to  the  stonei 
The  stone  is  as  naught  to  the  man. 

HeBBEBT  a.  OlLESl 
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A   WHITE  AUSTRALIA:    WHAT  IT  MEANS 


To  the  mind  of  Australians  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
significance  of  the  reasons  which  led  them  to  adopt  their  national 
watchword,  '  A  White  Australia  for  the  Baoe/  has  not  yet  been  fully 
grasped  by  their  brothers  of  the  blood  beyond  the  seas.  The  Press 
of  (Jreat  Britain  seems  unable  to  sympathise  with  the  vehemence  of 
Antipodean  feeling  in  this  regard,  and  her  statesmen — ^with  some 
notable  exceptions — ^profess  amazement  at  what  they  consider  the 
arn^anoe  of  a  handful  of  white  men,  most  of  whom  are  clustered  on 
the  eastern  fringe  of  a  vast  and  partially-explored  continent,  in 
attempting  to  stem  the  tide  of  foreign  immigration,  which  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period  was  allowed  to  flow  freely  towards  their 
shores.  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  on  the  other  hand,  both  the 
people  and  their  Parliaments  are  united  in  regarding  the  policy  of 
excluding  undesirable  aliens  as  one  of  more  vital  importance  than  the 
settlement  of  the  tariff  or  any  other  national  question.  Come  what 
may,  they  are  determined  to  realise  the  ideals  on  which  the  Com- 
monwealth was  founded,  to  prevent  any  large  infiltration  of  alien 
elements  into  the  component  parts  of  their  national  life,  and  to 
preserve  pure  for  ever  the  British  stock  with  which  they  started. 
This  is  no  sudden  fwrore,  no  mere  party  cry.  From  the  sun-baked 
expanse  of  the  Northern  Territory  to  Tasmania,  *  The  Garden  of  the 
South,'  across  the  continent  from  Sydney  to  Perth,  round  a  coast 
line  of  8,000  miles,  and  over  a  thousand  miles  of  the  South  Pacific 
to  the  snow-capped  mountains  of  New  Zealand,  comes  the  voice  of 
a  new  nation — ^insignificant  in  point  of  numbers,  but  unalterably 
resolved  that  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  established  on  the  firoi 
basis  of  unity  of  race,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  the  designs  of  its 
founders — '  stem  men  with  empire  in  their  brains ' — and  enjoy  to 
the  fullest  extent  their  charter  of  liberty  under  the  Crown. 

Australians  are  so  fully  alive  to  the  imperious  necessity  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  their  populations,  that  they  spare  no  efforts 
to  attract  desirable  emigrants  fit)m  European  countries.  To  every 
man  whose  standard  of  living  and  general  social  tone  are  not  inferior 
to  their  own,  they  freely  offer  of  their  best.  Land  is  sold  or  leased 
on  generous  terms,  and  bonuses  will  be  given  to  encourage  the  pro- 
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motion  of  new  industries.  Practioally,  but  one  condition  is  imposed 
— ihe  new  arrivals  most  not  be  markedly  inferior  in  morale  to  the 
present  possessors,  who  regard  themselves  merely  as  holding  a 
distant  outpost  of  civilisation  for  the  benefit  of  their  descendants 
and  their  equals. 

Australia  occupies  a  unique  position  among  the  nations.  It  is 
an  island,  lying  Ua  from  the  populated  centres  of  the  Old  World  and 
in  close  proximity  to  Java  and  the  teeming  millions  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Asia,  who  at  any  time  may  bear  down  in  flood  upon  the 
scanty  forces  of  the  defenders.  These  pent-up  myriads  are  at 
present  in  a  state  of  unrest,  and  there  are  evidences  of  a  distinct 
inclination  on  their  part  to  break  bounds  and  descend  upon  the  coasts 
of  the  great  southern  land.  On  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the 
continent  they  have  already  broken  through  the  thin  red  line  of  the 
BritiBh,  and  have  firmly  established  themselves  in  the  country  beyond. 
Thursday  Island,  which .  stands  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the 
passage  between  the  Ghreat  Barrier  Beef  and  the  shores  of  Queens- 
land, has  been  styled  the  Gibraltar  of  Australia,  and  large  sums  of 
money  have  been  spent  by  the  Imperial  and  Australian  Gt>vemments 
in  fortifying  it.  Since  it  became  open  to  the  Eastern  nations,  the 
Japanese  have  discovered  twenty  different  channels  through  the 
leef^  by  any  one  of  which  they  could  avoid  the  forts  and  gain  an 
entrance  to  the  sea  within  the  barrier.  A  few  years  ago  there  were 
2000  Europeans  on  Thursday  Island,  engaged  in  the  pearl-shelling 
industry;  but  they  were  gradually  elbowed  out  until  to-day  they 
number  less  than  100. 

The  late  Professor  C.  H.  Pearson,  at  one  time  Minister  for 
Education  in  Victoria,  and  one  of  the  most  intellectual  statesmen 
vho  ever  resided  in  Australia,  in  his  National  Life  a/nd  Character, 
admirably  summarised  the  dangers  to  which  his  adopted  country  was 
exposed  by  reason  of  its  situation,  and  the  motives  which  actuated 
the  various  colonial  Gt>vemments  in  passing  enactments  designed  to 
place  some  restriction  on  the  wholesale  flooding  of  their  territories. 

The  fear  of  Ohineee  immigration  which  the  Australian  democracy  cherishes, 

and  wludi  Engliahmen  at  home  find  it  hard  to  understand,  is,  in  fact,  the  instinct 

of  lelf-preoerf  atioD,  quickened  hy  experience.    We  know  that  coloured  and  white 

labour  eaanot  exist  skLe  by  side;  we  are  well  aware  that  China  can  swamp  us  with 

a  tingle  year's  surplus  of  population ;  and  we  know  that  if  national  existence  is 

sacritod  to  the  working  of  a  few  mines  and  sugar  plantations,  it  is  not  the 

Engiiahmen  in  Australia  alone,  but  the  whole  civilised  world  that  will  be  the 

losers.    Timuafonn  the  northern  half  of  our  continent  into  a  Natal,  with  thirteen 

out  of  fourteen  beloDgiog  to  an  inferior  race,  and  the  southern  half  wiU  speedily 

appTonmate  to  the  condition  of  the  Gape  Colony,  where  the  whites  are  indeed  a 

mmsterfU  mioonty,  but  still  only  as  one  in  four.    We  are  guarding  the  last  part 

of  the  worU  in  which  the  higher  races  can  live  and  increase  freely  for  the  higher 

ctTiliaation.    It  ia  idle  to  say  that  if  all  this  should  come  to  pass  our  pride  of  place 

will  sot  be  humiliated.    We  are  struggling  among  ourselves  for  supremacy  in  a 

world  whidi  we  thought  as  destined  to  belong  to  the  Aryan  race  and  to  the 
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Ohristian  faith,  to  the  letters  and  arts  and  charm  of  social  manners  which  we 
have  inherited  from  the  best  times  of  the  past.  We  shall  wake  to  find  oorselveB 
elbowed  and  hustled,  and  perhaps  even  thrust  aside  by  peoples  whom  we  looked 
down  upon  as  servile  and  Uiought  of  as  bound  always  to  minister  to  our  needs. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  reinforce  this  impressive  warning  by 
drawing  a  lesson  from  the  past,  it  might  be  shown  that  Australia  is 
not  the  first  instance  on  record  of  a  MongoUan  irruption.  Once 
before — ^in  prehistoric  times,  if  the  theories  of  craniologists  are  to 
be  trusted — the  yellow  peoples  overflowed  their  boundaries  and 
never  stopped  until  they  reached  the  western  shores  of  Ireland, 
leaving  many  a  grave  and  grassy  barrow  of  their  dead  in  the 
British  Isles  to  attest  how  irresistible  was  their  onset.  ^6  uno 
diace  omnea. 

According    to    the    last    census,    the    population    of   the    six 
Federated  States  of  Australia — including  aborigines — is  3,771,715, 
of  whom  only  1,307,809  are  males  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  so  that 
barely  one    million    have  reached  manhood's   estate.    The  same 
statistics  show  that  there  are    33,231    Chinese    resident  in  the 
Commonwealth,  in  addition  to  many  thousands  of  Japanese,  Kanakas, 
Javanese,  Cingalese,  Malays,  and  a  motley  horde  of  other  coloured 
races,  the  total  being  estimated  at   100,000.     New  South  Wales, 
Queensland,  and  the  Northern  Territory,  being  the  regions  lying 
nearest  the    invaders,    have    suffered    most  severely    from    their 
irruption,   Queensland  alone  showing  an  increase  of  over  seven 
thousand  since  the  last  census.    Exclusive  of  aborigines,  the  yellow 
and  brown  races  constitute  10*95  per  thousand  of  the  population  of 
New  South  Wales  and  47*59  per  thousand  in  Queensland,  while  in 
the  Northern  Territory  they  have  more  than  gained  a  footing ;  they 
are  in  an  absolute  majority.^     The  Chinese  inflox  into  Victoria 
reached  its  maximum  in  1869,  when  they  numbered  45,000 ;  since 
that  year  they  have  gradually  diminished  to  about  7000.     These 
45,000,   however,  did  not  leave  Australia.      The  greater  part   o£ 
them  lived  their  lives  out  among  the  whites  and  died  beneath  the 
Southern  Cross,  leaving  behind  them  their  dry  bones  for  tranship- 
ment to  China,  and  a  tribe  of  hybrid  descendants. 

Under  favourable  conditions,  the  future  Australian  race  should 
be  a  blend  of  the  four  constituents  which  make  up  the  population 
of  Chreat  Britain,  and  it  may  be  that  in  two  or  three  generations 
hence  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  under  the  Southern  Cross  anyone  of 
pure  English  or  Scottish  descent  whose  family  has  been  a  hundred 
years  on  Australian  soil.  There  is  much  intermarriage  between  the 
different  British  elements,  and  this  is  leading  rapidly  to  the  welding^ 
of  the  various  colonists  and  their  descendants  into  a  homogeneous 
whole.  A  small  German  element,  more  noticeable  in  South  Australia 
and  Queensland  than  in  the  other  States,  may  be  disregarded,  as  it  is 
>  Coghlan,  Ooremment  Statist,  New  South  Wales,  1901-2. 
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bdog  absorbed  and  soon  will  leaye  no  trace  of  its  existence  beyond  a 
few  Teutonic  surnames  rudely  anglicised.  At  home  much  the  same 
process  of  assimilation  is  going  on,  but  with  one  important  dif- 
ference. Her  position  and  climate  render  Australia  peculiarly  liable 
to  be  made  the  resort  of  coloured  people  of  low  morality  and  social 
development — 'vacant  of  our  glorious  gains';  on  the  other  hand, 
England's  position  and  climate  make  such  a  disaster  not  only  unlikely 
but  really  impossible.  It  is  true  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  docks  a 
Londoner  may  see  a  few  Lascars — 'Dusk  fistces  with  white  silken 
turbans  wreath'd ' — and  occasionally  a  Chinaman  or  an  African  negro ; 
to  an  Australian,  whether  on  city  street,  goldfield,  or  station,  they 
are  a  daily  sight.  Chinese  market-gardeners  and  hawkers  with  pack 
and  swinging  baskets,  swarthy  Afghan  and  Hindoo  peddlers,  or 
diminutive  Japanese  meet  him  at  every  turn.  Hardly  less  familiar 
to  him  is  the  sight  of  the  snaky  hair,  pallid  features,  and  almond 
eyes  of  the  Chinese  half-breed. 

Speaking  generally,  the  coloured  aliens  are  inferior  to  the  whites 
in  physique  and  morals  and  low  in  the  social  scale.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  they  are  nearly  all  male  adults,  less  than  one  per  cent. 
of  them  being  married  to  women  of  their  own  race.  The  inevitable 
result  has  occurred :  the  higher  race  has  begun  to  deteriorate  and  in 
parts  to  disappear.  This  tendency  to  degeneration  which  always 
accompanies  an  intermingling  of  races  widely  separated  in  the  social 
scale — '  Reversion  ever  dragging  Evolution  in  the  mud ' — ^has  been 
most  strongly  marked  in  the  northern  portion  of  Queensland,  where 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  State  schools  as  many  children  of 
half-yellow  or  half-brown  complexions  as  of  white.  But  although  a 
polyglot  population  is  more  numerous  in  Queensland  than  in  any 
other  State  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Asiatic  canker-spot  makes  its 
appearance  everywhere.  Scourges  such  as  small-pox,  bubonic 
plague,  and  leprosy  have  been  introduced,  and  Europeans  have  been 
fiuniliarised  with  the  debasing  effects  of  opium-smoking  and  other 
vices  peculiar  to  the  East ;  while  the  lunatic  asylums,  gaols,  and 
charitable  institutions  contain  a  large  percentage  of  aliens,  who 
become  a  charge  on  the  public  purse  and  contribute  little  or  nothing 
to  the  national  revenue. 

The  States  of  Australia  entertain  no  shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  effect  of  the  Asiatic  influx  is  to  impair  seriously  the  purity  of 
the  dominant  race,  and  it  is  this  which  aroused  them,  even  before 
Federation,  to  adopt  legislation  of  a  stringently  restrictive  cast. 
Dispassionately  viewed,  what  has  been  called  the  insularity  of  the 
Australians  is  thus  the  outcome  of  a  patriotic  desire  to  secure  their 
race  from  contamination  and  to  preserve  the  country  for  a  stock 
substantially  the  same  as  that  from  which  they  sprang.  Desirable 
immigrants  are  not  subjected  to  any  test,  and  the  only  people  at 
whom  restrictive  enactments  are  aimed  are  those  who  are  not  fit 
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to  constitute  the  life-blood  of  the  best  nations.    The  Chinese  and 
Japanese  who  arrive  belong  to  the  lower  classes,  and  are  the  least 
educated  and  least  informed  of  their  own  countrymen.    It  is  not  the 
highly  cultured  who  come ;  the  number  of  the  latter  oould  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  both  hands.    The  expressed  aim  of  Australians  is 
to  preserve  '  the  crimson  thread  of  kinship/  and  build  up  a  nation 
which  will  be  a  source  of  strength  to  the  Empire  of  which  they  form 
a  part ;  to  see  it  become  the  home  of  a  free  people,  not  the  abode  dt 
a  people  on  whom  the  franchise  could  not  be  conferred ;  and  to  keep 
the  blood-tie  pure.     ^  Our  aspiration/  exclaimed  one  of  the  Common- 
wealth representatives, '  is  to  be  free  for  all  time  from  the  contamina> 
tion  and  degrading  influences  of  inferior  races.'    Australia,  in  effect, 
is  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  a  higher  and  a  fidler  life,  and  has 
determined  that  she  will  not  suffer  any  black  or  tinted  race  to  come 
in  and  block  the  path  of  progress.    Her  ambition  is  to  rear  a  strong 
and  stalwart  people,  and  to  better  the  lot  of  the  masses,  who  are  at 
the  base  of  every  social  structure,  by  making  the  conditions  of  life 
as  good  as  possible.    '  Better,'  said  a  potent  voice  in  her  first  national 
Parliament,  '  better  to  leave  our  resources  undeveloped  than  develop 
them  by  coloured  labour,  which  is  only  cheap  because  of  the  lower 
conditions  of  life  accepted  by  labourers  who  degrade  the  social  tone 
of  the  whole  community.'    There  is  no  selfishness  in  endeavouring 
to  preserve  Australia  as  a  heritage  for  the  white  races — ^not  exclusively, 
be  it  remembered,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — unless  it  be  the  selfish- 
ness of  patriotism,  since  it  aims  at  nothing  which  has  not  a  place 
in  the  creeds  of  the  greatest  of  EDglishmen.    It  is  a  policy  dictated 
by  common-sense  and  prudence,  and  based  on  the  best  interests  of 
humanity.    But,  by  reason  of  time  and  place,  the  mode  of  expression 
is  different,  and  thus  it  is  that  many  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
Empire  beyond  the  Southern  Counties  of  England  &U  to  understand 
why  the  Australians,  like  their  forebears  of  the  North,  strive  mightily 
for  a 

pale  and  white*fac'd  shore, 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  loaring  tides 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders. 

The  Ghreater  Britain  that  is  to  be  may  be  the  best  security  for 
the  Mother  Land  in  years  to  come,  and  her  natural  ally  and  friend. 
Australian  statesmen  claim  that  they  are  not  only  safeguarding 
British  interests,  but  also  legislating  for  posterity  and  looking 
forward  to  the  time — ^perhaps  a  century  hence — when  the  population 
of  the  Commonwealth  may  be  one  hundred  millions  or  even  more« 

We  are  in  a  position  [said  Sir  William  McMillan,  one  of  the  Federal 
xepresentatives  of  New  South  Wales]  between  the  two  great  English-speaking 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  we  have  a  Western  origin  with  an  Eastern  deatin^^ 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  freedom  of  England— for  the  upholding  of  tlna 
British  flag  in  the  Pacific,  and  for  the  future  power  of  the  EngliBh-spealciai^ 
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people— that  we  should  keep  this  fortress  in  the  Pacific  true  to  the  British  race. 
Is  not  this  country  open  to  the  surplus  millions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  P 
We  do  not  desire  to  exclude  any  man  of  European  origin.  We  are  holding  this 
continent  for  the  possession  of  ndllions  of  English  people  in  the  future. 

Another  speaker — a  Victorian — summed  up  Australian  hopes 
and  fears  in  these  eloquent  words : 

We  have  not  entered  into  this  magnificent  Commonwealth^  received  thia 
unexampled  Constitution^  and  gone  to  all  the  expense,  trouble,  and  labour  of 
erecting  this  splendid  establishment,  in  order  to  allow  inferior  races  to  come  in^ 
and  not  only  share  our  prosperity  against  our  will,  but  ultimately,  perhaps,  ta 

destroy  it It  is  not  because  these  aliens  are  black,  or  because  they  are 

Japanese,  that  we  exclude  them ;  but  because,  being  black  or  Japanese,  they  are 
by  nature  and  environment  so  imbued  with  certain  qualities  and  characteristica 
that  their  presence  here  would  be  incongruous  with  our  civilisation  and 
detrimental  to  our  development. 

At  the  present  time  the  Australian  race  is  in  a  plastic  condition, 
and  whether  it  will  become,  as  Marcus  Clarke  predicted,  '  a  fierce  and 
turbulent  democracy,  sweeping  contemporary  civilisation  before  it/ 
or,  as  seems  more  probable,   a  practical  and   enlightened  people, 
troubles  it  little.     Leaders  and  followers  of  every  political  cast. 
Conservatives,  Liberals,  and  Radicals,  have  now  but  one  national 
ideal — Purity  of  Bace.    They  recognise  that  hybrids  cannot  make 
a  great  nation ;  that  an  infiision   of  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Lido- 
Chinese  blood  must  result  in  race  deterioration ;  and  that,  if  they 
are  to  live  happily  and  prosperously,  it  must  be  with  no  strangers 
within  their  gates  other  than  those  of  Caucasian  descent  who  are 
able  to  conform  to  the  conditions  and  customs  of  civilised  com- 
munities.    For  all  such  Australia  has  ample  room  and  verge  enough, 
but  she  refuses  to  welcome  races  that  are  incapable  of  assimilation 
uid  alien  in  language  and  aspiration.     The  teachings  of  the  past 
and  the  experience  of  other  lands  have  not  been  lost  upon  her 
statesmen ;  they  desire  to  avoid  the  racial  hatred  and  troubles  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  presence  of  13,000,000  of  Afra-Americans 
oonatitutes  a  problem  which  baffles  the  acutest  intellects  of  that 
great  nation;  and  they  are  determined  that  their  country  shall 
neither  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  some  of  the  South  American 
republics,  where  the  cross-breeding  of  Spaniards  and  Lidians  has 
resulted  so  disastrously  to  the  higher  race,  nor  made  the  theatre  of 
a  conflict  for  supremacy  between  two  or  more  nationalities.    It  is 
not  simply  a  question  of  colour;  it  is  a  question  of  difference  of 
civilisation ;  it  is  not  so  much  the  protection  of  wages  that  is  sought 
— though  the  economic  danger  is  undoubtedly  a  grave  one — as  the  pro- 
tection of  blood  and  the  preservation  of  society.     As  &r  back  as  1888, 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  then  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  in  mov- 
ing the  second  reading  of  the  Chinese  Bestriction  Act,  declared  that  a 
young  country  could  not  maintain  the  fabric  of  its  liberties  imimpaired 
if  it  admitted  into  its  population  any  class  of  person  whatever '  whom 
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we  are  not  prepared  to  advance  to  all  onr  franchises,  to  all  our  privi- 
leges of  citizens,  and  all  our  social  rights,  including  the  rights  of 
marriage';  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  usiog  these 
last  words  he  laid  his  finger  on  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease. 
Western  institutions,  especially  that  of  Parliamentary  representation, 
are  absolutely  foreign  to  Asiatics,  and  marriage — in  the  true  sense — 
is  equally  impossible.  The  issue  of  such  unions  are  hybrids,  and 
the  Spanish-American  republics  and  certain  parts  of  Australia 
afford  melancholy  proof  that  hybrids  reproduce  the  vices  of  both 
parents  and  the  virtues  of  neither.  C!oloured  aliens  rarely  bring 
their  women  with  them,  but  consorting  with  white  females  beget 
the  most  undesirable  class  a  country  can  have.  From  Thursday 
Island  to  Townsville,  there  is  not  a  port  in  which  cannot  be  found 
people  in  whose  veins  runs  a  mixture  of  Caucasian,  Hindoo,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Javanese,  Kanaka,  and  Malayan  blood.  Their  immediate 
forefathers  were  men  each  of  a  different  race ;  their  mothers  women 
of  cloudy  descent ;  themselves  degenerates  in  intellect  and  morals, 
and  their  presence  on  Australian  soil  a  source  of  constant  irritation 
to  the  higher  race.  Nor  is  this  all.  Half-bred  Chinese,  the 
offspring  of  a  Chinese  father  and  a  British  mother,  are  to  be  met 
with  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Australia,  and,  though 
they  are  in  general  people  of  some  intelligence,  they  are  either 
contemptuously  ignored  by  the  white  population,  or  treated  with 
open  contumely.  From  inclination  or  stress  of  circumstances,  they 
almost  invariably  live  apart  from  the  Europeans  in  their  own 
quarter,  which,  in  the  towns  is  usually  called  '  Chinatown '  and  on 
the  goldfields  '  the  Chinese  Camp.'  In  Sydney  whole  streets  have 
had  to  be  abandoned  to  the  Chinese  and  the  half-breeds,  or  *  half- 
castes  '  as  the  latter  are  usually  styled  by  the  populace,  and  the 
slums  of  Little  Bourke  Street  and  other  parts  of  Melbourne  have 
an  evil  reputation  only  rivalled  by  the  Chinatown  of  San  Francisco, 
where  50,000  yellow  men  seethe  in  a  hotbed  of  vice  and  squalor. 
It  was  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  and  that  the  efforts  of  the 
individual  States  to  shut  out  undesirable  immigrants  had  proved 
ineffective  owing  to  lack  of  unity  in  action,  that  gave  such  a 
powerful  impetus  to  Federation  and  caused  a  universal  determination 
to  preserve  the  purity  and  maintain  the  predominance  of  the  white 
races  in  Australia. 

In  thus  seeking  to  establish  what  may  be  called  the  Monroe 
doctrine  of  the  Commonwealth,  Australia  is  not,  either  in  letter  or 
spirit,  exceeding  her  international  rights  or  the  scope  of  the  Consti- 
tution recently  conferred  upon  her  by  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Like  any  other  State,  she  has  the  inherent  power,  as  a  precautionary 
measure  against  social  evils,  of  excluding  convicts,  paupers,  and  other 
undesirable  immigrants ;  provided,  of  course,  that  such  a  power  is 
not  exercised  beyond  the  requirements  of  vital  necessity.     The 
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CSonstitation  expressly  gave  the  Federated  States  the  right  to  legis- 
late in  regard  to  the  people  of  any  race— other  than  the  aboriginal 
race  in  any  State — for  whom  it  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  make 
special  laws.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  new  nation  is  free  to 
work  oat  her  own  salvation,  largely  in  her  own  way.  But,  although 
left  thus  unfettered,  Australia  has  been  careful  not  to  add  to  the 
already  vast  responsibilities  of  the  unweary  Titan.  She  is  fully 
aware  of  the  difficult  and  delicate  nature  of  legislation  which 
affects  millions  of  dark-skinned  races,  some  of  whom  are  the 
subjects  and  others  the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  and  fortunately 
she  was  aided  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  than  whom  there 
never  was  a  Minister  in  charge  of  the  C!olonial  Office  more  keenly 
alive  to  the  perplexities  which  surround  colonial  statesmen,  or  one 
more  genuinely  sympathetic  with  the  aspirations  of  Greater  Britain. 
Thanks  partly  to  the  guidance  of  that '  lidless  watcher  of  the  com- 
monweal,' and  partly  to  the  saving  common-sense  which  usually 
prevails  in  a  British  Legislature,  the  daughter-State  was  enabled  to 
steer  a  middle  course.  After  careful  deliberation  and  animated 
debate  the  Federal  Parliament,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
suggestion,  passed  the  Immigration  Bestriction  Act  of  1901,  which 
after  being  two  years  in  operation  has  been  found  to  work  satis- 
&ctorily.  Instead  of  absolutely  excluding  aliens  on  the  ground  of 
race  or  colour,  an  educational  test — ^the  cloak  under  which  modem 
laws  regulating  the  admission  of  aliens  are  commonly  hidden  ' — was 
adopted  as  a  means  of  disqualification.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing 
that  a  similar  provision  had  previously  existed  in  the  immigration 
laws  of  Natal,  New  South  Wfdes,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  beyond  the  seas,  and  that  Alien 
Bestriction  Acts  of  various  kinds  are  to  be  found  in  the  Imperial 
statute-book  since  the  reign  of  Bichard  the  Second  down  to  com- 
paratively modem  times.  By  these  means  Australia  attained  the  end 
she  had  in  view  without  giving  offence  to  other  nations.  So  smoothly, 
indeed,  has  the  Commonwealth  legislation  worked  that  on  the  30th 
of  October  last,  when  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin, 
reviewed  the  work  of  the  session  which  had  then  just  closed  and  out- 
lined the  future  policy  of  the  Federal  Gt>vemment,  he  was  able  to  show 
that  the  alien  population  of  the  continent  was  being  steadily  reduced. 
During  the  first  nine  months  of  1903  upwards  of  31,000  persons 
entered  Australia  from  oversea,  and  of  these  28,000  were  Europeans. 
Of  the  remainder,  many  coloured  persons  came  in  under  engagement 
on  pearling  v^sels,  but  under  such  conditions  that,  practically 
speaking,  they  never  really  entered  the  country.  Out  of  2571 
others  who  endeavoured  to  enter  Australia,  only  ten  were  found  to 
possess  the  necessary  educational  qualification.  In  practice, 
however,  the  test  is  not  very  much  applied,  for  the  obvious  reason 
*  Professor  Harrison  Moore,  I%e  CbmmamveaUh  o/AuttrdUa,  p.  144. 
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that  shipowners,  knowing  they  would  have  to  re-oonvej  undesirable 
immigrants  at  their  own  cost,  usually  stop  them  at  the  port  of 
intended  shipment.  *  By  these  means/  Mr.  Deakin  added,  Mt  is  to 
be  hoped  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  oount  on  our  fingers  the 
coloured  aliens  in  this  countryi  if  the  test  is  properly  applied.'  The 
Prime  Minister,  moreover,  emphatically  declared  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  representations  to  the  contrary,  not  a  single  European  had 
been  excluded  from  Australian  soil  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  immigration  lairs.  '  The  fact  remains — ^and  cannot  be  denied, 
that  although  the  contract  labour  clause  is  in  existence,  there  is  no 
human  being  on  this  planet  who  has  been  shut  out  of  Australia  in 
consequence.' 

But  although  much  has  been  accomplished,  much  abides.  A 
humane  statute  has  purged  the  general  weal,  and  Australia  for  the 
time  being  reposes  from  the  fear  of  a  coloured  invasion,  but  she  has 
yet  to  set  her  house  in  order.  The  racial  taint  in  her  blood  has  to 
be  eradicated,  and  there  is  at  least  one  stain  on  the  escutcheon  of 
her  fiune  for  which  she  cannot  be  held  wholly  guiltless.  The  traffic 
in  South  Sea  Island  labour  must  be  stopped.  It  matters  not  that 
the  sugar  industry  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  to  Queens- 
land but  to  the  whole  continent;  that  Gbvemment  legislation, 
supervision,  and  regulation  have  reduced  the  evils  incident  to  such  a 
traffic  almost  to  vanishing  point ;  that  the  islanders  are  so  well  fed, 
housed,  and  paid  that  they  frequently  return  to  renew  the  term  of 
their  original  contracts  (three  years),  the  moral  and  social  effect  of 
the  institution  is  bad,  and  Australia  has  decided  that  it  must  and 
shall  be  ended.  By  the  Pacific  Island  Labourers  Act,  1901,  it  is 
provided  that  no  fresh  importation  of  black  labour  shall  take  place 
after  the  31st  of  March,  1904,  and  that  any  islanders  found  in 
Australia  after  the  31st  of  December,  1906,  shall  be  returned  to 
their  own  homes.  When  that  day  arrives,  Australia  will  have  taken 
a  second  step  towards  the  realisation  of  her  great  national  ideal — 
purity  of  race  and  the  preservation  of  Greater  Britain  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock. 

OswiU)  P.  Law. 

W.  T.  GiLU 

BaUarat,  Victoria: 
November  1908. 
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The  (kbinet,  the  maryellons  Cabinet  that  has  been  oonstruoted  and 
reoonstmcted  so  many  times,  untU  at  last  it  reminds  the  profime  ot 
the  Irishman's  new  boot,  has  been  veiy  much  in  evidence  daring 
the  month  of  December.    November  Cabinets  are  almost  as  marked 
afeafcore  of  that  month  of  gloom  as  the  Lord  Major's  Show,  or  the 
siUingB  of  the  Law  Courts.     It  is  then,  according  to  the  nnwritten 
traditions  of  political  life,  that  statesmen  meet  in  solemn  conclave 
in  Downing  Street  to  discnss  the  bill  of  fare  for  the  approaching 
flessbn.      But  when  December  comes  it  is  supposed  that  all  this 
work  has  been  safely  accomplished,  and  that  Cabinet  Ministers,  like 
other  people,  are  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  country  house 
life,  or  the  seductive  sunshine  of  the  Riviera.    It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  there  has  been  gossip  and  to  spare  concerning  the 
Gifainets  which  were  held  during  the  first  half  of  last  month.    There 
18  DO  subject  on  earth,  or,  at  least,  none  connected  with  politics, 
iboot  which  men  are  so  fond  of  indulging  in  gossip  as  Cabinet 
rnndls,  more  particularly  those  which  are  held  unexpectedly  and 
It  unusual  seasons.     It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  solemn 
'eerets  of  Cabinets  are  never  given  up  until  they  have  become  merely 
the  secrets  of  the  dead.    Lord  Beaconsfield  makes  one  of  the 
penouages  of  his  novels  complain  that  Brooks's  had  fallen,  in  his 
day,  upon  evil  times,  because  they  no  longer  knew  in  that  classic 
•bode  of  Whiggery  what  had  happened  at  a  Cabinet  council  within 
twenty  minutes  of  its  having  broken  up.    Nowadays  we  have  to 
vait  a  little  longer  for  the  revelation  of  the  truth,  though  it  invari- 
ably comes  at  last.    During  the  past  autumn,  indeed,  it  has  come 
only  too  copiously,  chiefly  from  the  inspired  lips  of  members  and 
ex-members  of  the  august  body.    But  even  when  there  are  no  tales 
to  be  told  explaining  why  one  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
thrown  up  his  office  and  a  comfortable  salary  whilst  another  has 
&iled  to  do  so,  the  general  public  can  always  learn  full  particulars 
of  what  has  taken  place  at  any  meeting  in  Downing  Street  by  turning 
to  the  penny — or,  if  they  wish  for  particularly  detailed  and  precise 
iB&nnation,  to  the  halQ^enny-^newspapers. 

156 
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It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  newspapers  of  a  certain  class 
gloried  in  the  accounts  they  laid  before  their  readers  of  the  subjects 
which  had  engaged  the  attention  of  Ministers  at  the  recent  December 
Cabinets.    They  had  a  wide  range  of  questions  from  which  to  choose. 
First  of  all  there  was  that  of  the  tariff,  to  which  the  gentlemeD  of 
the  Ti/mes^  with  an  insistence  that  has  become  a  trifle  monotonous, 
give  the  first  place  in  their  daily  dissertations.    That  a  Cabinet 
should  meet  in  these  times  and  not  talk  about  tariffs,  retaliation,  and 
dumping  is  evidently  inconceivable  to  the  average  journalist.    Bat 
there  are  other  queetions  which  might  well  engage  the  attention  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  at  this  particular  moment :  army  reform,  for 
example ;  the  amendment  of  the  licensing  laws,  in  order  to  remove 
the  grievances  of  those  long-suffering  and  greatly  misunderstood 
individuals,  the  publicans ;  Irish  problems,  and  the  urgent  demands 
of  the  Nationalist  party ;  and,  finally,  the  difficulties  of  our  foreign 
policy,  which  are  certainly  as  numerous  to-day  as  they  have  ever 
been.    It  will  be  seen  that  a  wide  choice  was  offered  to  the  news- 
papers which  professed  to  raise  the  veil  of  Cabinet  secrecy,  and  one 
cannot  be  surprised  that  they  should  have  revelled  in  a  banquet 
which  contained  so  many  different  dishes. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  case  as  regards  6rooks*s  Club,  the  news- 
papers are  not  to  be  regarded  as  trustworthy  exponents  of  Cabinet 
deliberations.    The  truth  is  that  the  subjects  which  actually  engage 
the  councils  of  Downing  Street  are,  except  in  times  of  acute  crisis, 
almost  invariably  different  from  what  the  public  supposes  them  to 
be.    Mr.  Bright  was  in  the  habit  of  laying  down  a  simple  rule  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  sought  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  Minis- 
terial deliberations.     *  Whenever  a  Cabinet  is  caUed  unexpectedly/ 
he  was  wont  to  say,    *you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  to  consider 
some  question  of  foreign  policy.'    It  is  affirmed  by  some  of  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know,  that  even  Cabinet  Ministers  them- 
selves have  been  as  much  puzzled  as  to  the  reason  for  a  sudden 
summons  to  Downing  Street  as  the  ordinary  lounger  at  the  clubs. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  true  story  about  a  memorable  meeting  of  a 
former  Cabinet  which  seems  to  prove  that  Ministers,  although  of  the 
highest  degree,  do  not  always  know,  even  after  they  have  dispersed, 
why  they  have  been  called  together.     On  almost  the  last  occasion 
on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  invited  his  colleagues  to  meet  him  at  the 
sacred  board,  he  so  far  diversified  the  ordinary  procedure  as  to  ask 
them  to  dine  with  him  beforehand.     It  was  a  novel  departure  from 
custom,  so  far  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was  concerned,  though  it  was  only 
a  revival  of  a  practice  which  had  been  common  in  the  days  of  Lord 
Palmerston.      It  happened  that  this  particular    meeting  of   the 
Cabinet  was  summoned  at  a  critical  moment.    Everybody  knew  that 
the  Prime  Minister's  resignation  was  impending.    He  had  talked  of 
it  vaguely  for  months,  but  to  none  of  his  colleagues  had  he  vouch- 
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safed  any  intimation  as  to  the  precise  moment  at  which  he  intended 
to  retire.  One  and  all  assumed  that  this  summons  to  a  Cabinet 
dinner  meant  that  the  fateful  announcement  was  about  to  be  made, 
and  they  all  went  primed  for  the  part  each  expected  to  have  to  play  in 
a  scene  at  once  historic  and  pathetic.  So  convinced  were  they  of  what 
was  to  happen  before  they  separated  that,  when  the  servants  seemed 
to  be  lagging  in  the  room  after  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  G-ovemment  asked  Mr.  Crladstone 
whether  they  ought  not  to  be  told  to  withdraw,  in  order  that  the 
traditional  secrecy  of  the  illustrious^body  might  be  duly  maintained. 
'  Certainly,'  was  the  prompt  reply  of  the  great  man,  *  if  you  wish  it, 
and  have  anything  that  you  desire  to  communicate  to  the  Cabinet! ; 
and  during  the  whole  evening  Mr.  Gladstone  never  came  any  closer 
to  the  one  subject  which  was  in  the  minds  of  all  his  colleagues,  and 
about  which  the  public  was  speculating  wildly.  ^  We  had  a  most 
interesting  evening,'  one  of  the  Ministers  reported  to  me  next  day, 
when  I  eagerly  questioned  him  as  to  what  had  happened.  *  Plenty 
of  good  talk,  Mr.  Or.  leading  it  as  usual ;  but  we  never  touched  upon 
a  subject  of  later  date  than  1830.' 

In  fiioe  of  this  authentic  incident  it  is  on  the  whole  better  that 
mere  outsiders  should  not  claim  to  know  what  particular  subjects 
Ministers  talked  about  during  their  prolonged  and  frequent  con- 
sultations in  Downing  Street  last  month.  Any  one  of  the  topics  I 
have  enumerated  above  would  have  farnished  them  with  enough 
material  to  occupy  all  the  time  thatithey [devoted  to  official  delibera- 
tion. Upon  one  point,  however,  there  is  now  no  longer  any  reason- 
able ground  for  doubt.  Parliament  has  been  summoned  to  meet 
for  the  despatch  of  business  on  the  2nd  of  February,  and  it  is 
therefore  clear  that,  in  spite  of  many  rumours  to  iiie  contrary, 
Mimsters  propose  to  embark  upon  another  session.  Tadpole  and 
Taper,  of  course,  insist  that  there  was  never  any  doubt  upon  this 
pdnt^  and  that  not  one,  but  two,  or  even  three  sessions,  await  a 
Ministry  which  is  picturesquely,  if  rudely,  described  by  its  opponents, 
including  some  who  were  but  recently  members  of  it,  as  a  water- 
logged derelict  drifting  to  inevitable  destruction.  But  Tadpole  and 
Taper  are  neither  the  wisest  nor  the  best-informed  of  men,  and  it 
is  not»  one  may  be  sure,  from  the  fervent  asseverations  of  a  Ministerial 
Whip,  however  blameless  his  character,  that  intelligent  persons 
expect  to  learn  the  precise  moment  at  which  a  dissolution  is  to 
take  place.  What  is  certain  is  that  more  than  once  during  the  past 
nz  months  the  G-ovemment  has  been  dangerously  near  to  dissolution, 
and  that  amongst  its  most  faithful  supporters  there  have  been  serious 
divisions  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  *  carry  on  ' 
for  another  session.  Upon  one  aspect  of  this  question  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  strong  opinion,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Opposi- 
tioQ :  that  is,  that  the  interests  of  the  State  demand  that  an  early 
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opportnnity  should  be  taken  for  bringing  to  a  close  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  political  world.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
reasonable  men  can  oppose  this  proposition.  Ever  since  last  May 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  coontrj  has  been  in  a  state  of  snspense,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  interests  of  our  commerce  have  suffered  8ub« 
stantial  injury.  The  mere  &ct  that  a  great  political  agitation  is 
being  carried  on  throughout  the  land,  tiiat  men's  minds  are  occupied 
by  one  subject  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  and  that 
the  editorial  columns  of  our  chief  newspapers  have  become  practically 
unreadabley  does  not  in  itself  furnish  a  reason  for  demanding  that 
the  question  at  issue  should  be  solved  as  quickly  as  possible.  Bat 
the  infinitely  more  important  fact  that  we  ourselves  and  the  out- 
side wcHrld  are  left  in  a  state  of  grave  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to 
our  future  policy  in  those  things  which  most  closely  affect  our  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests  does  seem  to  demand  that  we 
should  make  some  immediate  attempt  to  setUe  our  policy  and  our 
procedure,  at  any  rate  for  a  few  years  to  come.  I  fiEUicy  that  business 
men,  whether  they  be  Free-traders  or  Protectionists,  are  pretty  well 
agreed  upon  this  point. 

As  for  the  programme  for  next  session,  to  which  one  may  suppose 
that  the  Cabinet  has  devoted  at  least  a  portion  of  its  attention,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  it  excites  any  considerable  degree  of  public 
interest.  There  is  only  one  burning  question  before  us,  and  that  is 
the  very  question  which  everybody  admits  that  this  House  of 
Commons  cannot  settle.  There  are,  indeed,  some  who  declare  that 
it  is  a  question  that  this  House  cannot  even  be  allowed  to  discuss, 
though  that  is  a  point  to  be  decided  rather  by  outsiders,  such  as  the 
leader  of  his  Majesty's  Opposition,  than  by  Cabinet  Ministers. 
Beyond  this,  there  appear  to  be  only  two  matters  which  seem  to 
make  any  demand  upon  the  time  of  the  present  Parliament.  These 
are  the  questions  of  the  licensing  system  and  of  Ireland.  The 
first  involves  that  thorniest  of  all  problems,  the  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  licence-holders  for  the  withdrawal  of  their  licences  through  no 
personal  fault  of  their  own.  The  second  will  open  up  still  lai^^  and 
graver  controversies :  those  attending  the  proposal  to  endow  a  Boman 
Catiiolic  University,  and  an  attempt  to  do  for  the  Irish  labourers  what 
Parliament  has  already  done  for  the  tenantry.  The  bitterest  enemy  of 
the  present  Oovemment  could  hardly  wish  to  expose  it  to  an  ordeal 
more  severe  thui  that  which  it  would  have  to  face  if  it  were  to  make 
any  serious  attempt  to  gmpple  with  the  great  problems  I  have  named. 
Beyond  these  suggested  subjects  for  legislation,  the  difficulties  of 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  at  this  moment,  there  remains  the 
question  of  Army  reform,  about  which  the  House  of  Commons  is 
certain  to  have  much  to  say  during  the  coming  session.  On  this 
topic  Ministers,  it  is  true,  may  reasonably  ask  Parliament  to  allow 
the  new  Secretary  for  War  time  to  bring  into  effect j^the  policy  of 
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which  he  is  believed  to  be  the  author  before  it  pronoanoes  judgment 
upon  him.  But  no  such  plea  can  or  ought  to  avail  in  preventing  the 
foil  disouBsion  of  that  momentous  and  damning  document,  the 
BqK>rt  of  the  War  Commission.  On  the  whole,  when  one  considers 
the  prospects  presented  to  us  by  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  the 
man  of  the  world  will  be  inclined  to  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  should  have  the  courage  to  face  them.  That 
the  Parliamentary  year  will  be  a  lively  one,  and  that  some  strange 
developments  must  take  place  in  the  relations  of  parties,  seem  to  be 
among  the  certainties  of  the  near  future. 

One  change  of  importance  in  the  political  situation  has  taken 
place  during  the  month.  This  is  the  definite  separation  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  leading  members,  Mr.  Chamberlain  of 
course  excepted,  of  the  old  Liberal  Unionist  party  from  the  new 
Protectionists.  The  events  of  the  last  six  months  have  shown  how 
rriuctant  ttiese  gentlemen  have  been  to  part  company  with  their  old 
associates.  Their  disinclination  to  do  so  has  been  at  once  natural 
and  honourable.  They  fought  a  great  battle  together,  and  everybody 
must  now  admit  that  they  fought  it  with  success.  It  cannot  have 
been  without  a  sharp  pang  of  regret  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  • 
took  a  step  which  has  virtually  destroyed  the  great  political  asso- 
ciation of  which  he  was  himself  the  founder.  Once  more  we  have 
received  proof  of  the  fact  that  third  parties  can  never  hold  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  public  life  of  this  country.  It  is  natural  that 
men  should  turn  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  party 
now  that  it  has  come  to  an  end,  and  that  attempts  should  be  made 
to  establish  a  resemblance  between  the  situation  in  1886  and  that 
which  now  exists.  Then,  as  now,  a  number  of  very  influential  men, 
snpported  by  a  certain  number  of  the  rank  and  file,  left  one  of  the 
great  political  parties  because  they  could  not  support  a  policy  which 
they  regarded  as  revolutionary.  But  at  that  time  the  dissentient 
liberak,  as  they  were  then  called  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  were  taken 
without  delay  into  the  Conservative  fold.  They  kept  their  own 
identity,  but  they  were  hailed  and  treated  as  idlies  by  the  party 
opposed  to  Home  Rule.  The  treatment  they  received,  indeed,  was  such 
as  to  give  rise  to  not  a  little  discontent  among  the  less  intelligent 
Oonsttvatives.  Their  seats  were  safeguarded  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
Conservative  party,  and  where  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  were 
and  what  were  not  legitimately  Liberal  Unionist  constituencies  arose, 
they  were  settled  by  consultations  among  the  leaders  of  both  sections, 
and  settled  almost  invariably  in  favour  of  the  Liberal  Unionists.  The 
Conservative  party  had  its  reward  for  this  wise  and  generous  treat- 
ment of  its  new  allies.  If  it  had  acted  differently,  the  political 
history  of  the  last  seventeen  years  would  have  been  very  different 
from  what  it  has  been.  But  in  the  present  crisis  there  has  as  yet 
been  no  indication  that  the  new  dissentients  from  the  Ministerial 
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policy,  so  far  as  that  policy  favours  Mr.  Chamberlain,  are  to  be 
treated  by  the  Liberal  party  in  the  way  in  which  their  predecessors 
of  1886  were  treated  by  the  Conservatives.  No  Liberal  candidate 
for  any  constituency  now  represented  by  a  Unionist  Free-trader  has, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ceded  his  pretensions  in  &vonr  of  the  latter, 
nor  has  there  as  yet  been  anything  like  a  public  demonstration 
of  the  unity  of  the  two  bodies  of  anti-Protectionists.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  letter,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice 
of  the  Uniomst  Free-traders,  may,  of  course,  alter  the  case,  and  there 
may  be  that  concentration  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  opponents  which  is 
essential  if  they  are  to  secure  the  signal  and  conclusive  victory  they 
desire.  It  is  for  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  to  decide  whether 
they  will  take  steps  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  which  is 
certainly  unfavourable  to  the  position  of  the  defenders  of  free  trade. 
The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a  union  of  forces  as  that 
which  all  Free-traders  desire  is,  of  course,  the  Education  Act.  Not 
the  least  important  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  campaign  is 
the  &ct  that  it  has  relegated  the  education  controversy  to  a 
secondary  position  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  It  is  notorious  that 
down  to  last  May  a  large  body  of  Ministerialists  regarded  the  policy 
of  the  Crovemment  on  education  with  strong  disfavour.  But  now, 
so  far  as  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Conservatives  are  concerned, 
it  is  clear  that  they  will  stand  as  resolutely  by  the  Education  Act 
as  by  any  other  measure  for  which  Ministers  are  responsible,  and  it 
is  only  on  the  part  of  staunch  Liberals  that  the  old  hostility  to  that 
Act  is  maintained.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement 
between  Liberals  and  Unionist  Free-traders  on  the  subject  of 
education  are  undoubtedly  very  great,  but,  handled  by  statesmen, 
they  ought  not  to  be  insuperable.  There  is  at  least  one  point  upon 
which  everybody,  the  Nonconformists  included,  must  be  agreed: 
that  is,  that  if  the  Chamberlain  campaign  were  to  be  successful, 
all  hope  of  a  substantial  amendment  of  the  Education  Act 
would,  for  the  present,  be  at  an  end.  Liberals  must,  therefore^ 
iBCB  f&irly  and  squarely  the  question  of  whether  they  are  to 
preserve  an  imbending  attitude  towards  those  Free-traders  who  do 
not  agree  with  them  about  education,  or  to  come  to  some 
arrangement  by  which  differences  upon  this  question  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  their  frank  and  full  acceptance  of  Unionist 
co-operation  in  the  free-trade  fight.  I  do  not  presume  to  tender 
advice  on  the  subject  to  my  fellow-liberals.  I  know,  indeed,  tiiat 
even  this  unvarnished  statement  of  the  position  will  be  resented  by 
some ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  before  coming  to  a  decision  on  a 
point  so  difficult,  those  liberals  who  justly  maintain  the  importance 
of  the  education  controversy,  which  now,  thanks  to  the  action  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  certain  of  his  episcopal  colleagues^ 
threatens  to  become  more  embittered  than  ever,  will  recall  the 
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story  of  the  liberal  Unionists  of  1886  and  their  fosion  with  the 
CSonservatiye  party.  Most  impartial  observers  will  admit  that,  whilst 
that  fusion  was  of  enormous  advantage  to  the  party  thus  fortified,  it 
did  not  exeroise  any  detrimental  influence,  from  the  Conservative 
point  of  view,  upon  its  general  policy.  It  did  not,  for  example, 
prevent  it  from  carrying  this  very  Education  Act,  with  the  consent 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  its  members,  including  the  most 
prominent  Liberal  Unionists  in  its  ranks.  Here,  at  any  rato,  is  an 
immediate  problem  which  needs  to  be  dealt  with  decisively  and  at 
once  by  the  statesmen  of  the  free-trade  party.  Upon  the  solution 
which  is  arrived  at  more  depends  than  can  be  conveniently  stated 
here. 

One  forward  step  in  the  tariff  controversy  was  announced  by 
Ifr.  Chamberlain  at  Leeds.  This  was  the  formation  of  a  Committee 
—described  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  *  Commission ' — for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  minutely  into  the  conditions  of  our  trade  and  the 
changes  that  might  be  beneficially  made  in  our  tariffs.  A  great 
deal  of  indignation  has  been  expended  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
opponente  upon  this  somewhat  harmless  propond,  and  the  Stajidcurd, 
in  particular,  has  denounced  his  '  bogus '  Commission  in  unmeasured 
terma.  Even  his  friends  must  admit  that  his  choice  of  a  name  for 
what  is  nothing  more  than  a  committee  or  sub-committee  of  the  Tariff 
Reform  League  was  an  error  of  judgment.  Commissions  appointed 
to  inifuire  into  questions  of  urgent  public  importance  are  usually 
formed  under  royal  authority.  Some  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  critics 
BBem  to  think  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  the  offence  of  tiM-mc^eatS 
in  giving  his  committee  the  outward  appearance  and  designation  of 
one  of  these  Royal  Commissions.  I  agree,  however,  with  his  friends 
in  thinking  this  objection  absurd.  This  is  a  free  country,  and  every- 
body, from  the  advertising  tradesman  upwards,  is  at  liberty  to  call 
any  undertaking  in  which  he  engages  by  any  name  he  pleases. 
The  real  otgeotion  to  the  use  of  the  word  'commission'  in  thia 
instanoe  is  that  it  does  not  correctly  express  the  nature  of  the  body 
to  which  it  is  applied.  The  only  commissions  of  inquiry  known 
in  this  country  are  composed  rither  of  persons  who  are  bdieved  to 
be  impartial  with  regard  to  the  question  into  which  they  have  to 
inquire,  or  of  a  neariy  equal  number  of  representetives  of  both 
rideeof  the  questimi  ^  issue.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Committee,  we  are  authoritatively  informed  that  it  consists  exclusively 
of  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  his  policy.  It  is  bound,  con- 
seqneatly,  to  one  side  only  of  the  great  question  with  which  it 
proposes  to  deal,  and  its  conclusions  cannot  possibly  have  the 
weight  that  they  would  have  possessed  if  arrived  at  by  an 
impartial  antiM>rity.  But  the  indignation  of  the  advocates  of 
hte  trade  ov«r  the  appointment  of  this  curious  body  seem& 
to  me  to  be  excessive,  if  not  misplaced.      We  are  all  anxioua 
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or  at  least  we  all  profess  to  be,  to  see  what  would  be  the  practical 
effect  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  if  it  were  to  be  adopted  by 
.the  State.  His  oonuDoittee,  if  it  can  boast  of  no  other  authority, 
can  at  least  claim  to  represent  his  ideas,  and  its  conclusions,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  may  be  taken  as  his  own.  It  will  be  a  good 
thing,  not  merely  for  the  country  at  large,  but  for  the  defenders  of 
free  trade  in  particular,  to  secure  an  explicit  statement  of  the  way  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  in  practice  the  somewhat  yague 
theories  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  propounded  with  so  much 
vigour.  I,  for  one,  therefore  welcome  the  step  which  he  has  now 
taken  in  calling  together  a  circle  of  his  friends  to  advise  him  on  this 
point.  They  can,  of  course,  only  speak  for  themselves,  and  they 
have  no  power  to  call  for  any  evidence ;  but,  granting  these  important 
limitations,  their  labours  ought  to  be  of  public  service.  They  will, 
no  doubt,  put  their  own  side  of  the  case  with  all  the  force  that  they 
can  command.  It  is  equally  open  to  their  opponents  to  create 
another  oonmiittee  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  rebutting  evidence 
and  forming  conclusions  of  a  distinctly  opposite  character.  Free 
Traders  may  perhaps  feel  that  the  €h>vemment  Blue-book,  which 
does  represent  the  impartial  views  of  our  great  administrative 
offices,  is  already  in  their  possession  as  an  armoury  of  &ots  upon 
which  they  can  draw  at  their  pleasure.  For  the  present,  apparently, 
there  is  to  be  a  lull  in  the  fierce  controversies  of  the  past  four 
months.  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  has  brought  what  he  calls  his 
first  campaign  to  an  end,  and,  like  other  people,  is  now  enjoying  the 
Christmas  recess.  His  oppononts,  on  their  part,  can  afford  to  agree 
to  a  truce ;  but  before  the  New  Year  has  advanced  very  fiur,  it  is 
oertain  that  the  struggle  will  be  renewed. 

Apart  fix>m  the  all-absorbing  fiscal  question,  the  month  has 
witnessed  only  one  other  political  discussion  of  importance.  This 
has  been  the  opening  of  a  new  stage  in  the  education  controversy.  I 
have  said  that  the  interest  in  this  question  has  been  largely  over- 
shadowed by  the  battle  against  finee  trade.  But  there  is  no  sign  of 
any  diminution  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Nonconformists  against  a 
measure  which  they  regard  as  one  of  flagrant  injustice,  and  the 
policy  of  passive  resistance  is  apparently  gaining  rather  than  losing 
adherents.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  direct  support 
of  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Rochester,  has  now  entered  the  field  to 
wage  war  upon  the  opponents  of  the  Education  Act  by  making  it  a 
battle-cry  in  the  coming  County  Council  elections.  No  doubt  he  has 
been  provoked  to  this  step  by  the  action  of  certain  of  the  Welsh 
County  Councils,  which  have  not  concealed  their  determination  to  do 
what  tiiey  can  to  thwart  the  objects  of  the  Act.  But  it  is  none  the 
less  to  be  deplored  that  the  Archbishop  and  his  colleagues  should  seek 
to  extend  the  area  of  sectarian  strife,  and  to  make  every  election  for 
a  County  Council  depend  upon  the  question  of  clerical  influence  in 
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the  Education  Committees.  The  danger  of  snch  a  state  of  things 
being  created  was  pointed  out  when  the  Education  Bill  was  before 
Parliament,  but  it  was  derided  at  the  time  as  a  purely  £Emoiful 
hallucination.  Now  that  we  are  actually  brought  face  to  face  with 
it,  it  will  not  seem  less  deplorable  to  right-minded  and  level-headed 
persons.  The  cause  of  good  local  government  is  certain  to  suffer 
from  this  intrusion  of  the  religious  question  into  an  arena  from 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  excluded,  and  for  this  unhappy  in- 
novation Ministers  alone  must  be  held  to  be  responsible. 

By  Ceut  the  most  critical  question  in  the  domain  of  foreign  afihirs 
which  now  engages  the  attention  of  the  world  is  that  which  has  arisen 
in  the  Far  East  between  Bussia  and  Japan.    Here,  undoubtedly,  we 
are  confronted  by  a  crisis  of  exceptional  gravity.    Japan  has  two  serious 
and  substantial  grievances  against  Bussia.    The  first  has  reference  to 
Corea,  in  which  the  Japanese  naturally  take  the  deepest  interest. 
They  practicaUy    claim  for  themselves,  for  reasons    with    which 
Russian  statesmen,  at  least,  cannot  pretend  to  be  unfamiliar,  special 
and  exclusive  interests  in  the  future  of  Corea.    They  declare,  with 
an  emphasis  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  they  will  not  tolerate  any 
addon  that  will  give  Bussia  the  practical  control  of  that  country, 
and  it  is  dear  that  they  are  prepared  to  assert  their  claim  by  force 
of  arms,  if  necessary.    Their  other  grievance  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Czar  refers  to  Manchuria,  and  here  they  are  in  line  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  if  not  with  the  whole  civilised 
world.     The  story  of  Bussia's  occupation  of  Manchuria,   of  her 
repeated  promisee  as  to  the  extent  and  purpose  of  that  occupation, 
and  of  her  constant  evasion  of  the  demand  that  she  should  fulfil 
those  promises,  is  an  old  one,  of  which  my  readers  must  by  this 
time  be  heartily  sick.    There  is  no  need  to  say  that  British  diplo- 
macy has  not  shone  in  its  attempts  to  bring  Bussia  back  to  her 
bearings  and  her  pledges,  and  it  seems  as  though,  despite  appear- 
ancee,  and  the  plausibilities  of  Bussian  diplomatists,  the  Cabinet  at 
Waahington  has  hardly  been  more  successful.    Japan,  which  has    - 
entered  so  recently  into  the  federation  of  great  States,  and  which  is 
possibly  flushed  by  the  knowledge  of  her  formal  alliance  with  this 
country,  appears  to  be  less  tolerant  of  the  methods  of  Bussian  diplo- 
macy than  the  Western  Powers.    At  all  events  she  has  proved  herself 
to  be  both  more  insistent  and  more  obstinate  in  her  refusal  to  allow 
the  unavowed  programme  of  the  Czar's  administrators  in  Asia  to  be 
carried  into  effect.    The  great  danger  in  the  situation  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  people  are  more  determined  and  bellicose 
than  their  rulers.     They  regard  the  delays  of  Bussian  diplomacy 
as  a  direct  insult  to  themselves,  and  with  the  war-like  spirit  of  their 
race  they  clamour  loudly  for  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.    When 
convoked  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  the  Japanese  Diet  adopted 
an  address  to  the  throne  which  virtually  censured  the  Government 
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for  the  weakness  shown  in  the  oontinaed  negotiations  with  Rossia. 
If  the  Diet  had  been  equal  in  anthority  to  onr  own  Parliament,  this 
address  would  have  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war.  The  answer 
of  die  Oovemment  was  to  dissolve  the  Diet,  and  as  the  next  elections 
do  not  take  place  until  Iiaroh»  there  is  still  a  breathing-space  for 
diplomatic  action.  But  the  fever  runs  as  high  as  evor  in  the  popular 
mind,  and  it  is  diflBcult  to  see  how  the  catastrophe  of  war  can  be 
averted  if  Russia  ftdls  to  make  substantial  concessions  to  Japanese 
feeling.  On  both  sides  naval  and  military  preparations  are  being 
made  on  a  large  scale,  and  now  matters  have  reached  a  point  of  ten- 
sioD  which  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  No  crisis  so  acute  as  this 
i&  can  possibly  last  long,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  next  month  will 
see  it  solved  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

One  great  name  ^>pearB  in  -  the  death  roll   of   last  month. 
This  is  the  name  of  lib:.  Herbert  Spencer,  known  throughout  the 
world  for  the  great  work  in  which  he  sought  to  simplify  and 
unify  philosophy  in  all  its  branches.    It  was  a  work  to  which  he 
devoted  the  whole  of  a  long  life,  uncheered  for  years  by  public 
recognition,  and  unmarked  to  the  last  by  any  public  honours. 
Oreat  and  precious  as  were  his    writings,  Mr.  Spencer  perhaps 
conferred  a  still  greater  boon  upon  the  world  by  this  noUe  examine 
of  a  life  of  unremitting  labour  and  sdf-saorifice,  consecrated  to  a 
single  and  most  unselfish  end.    Another  name  which  deserves  to  be 
recorded  here  is  that  of  Sir  John  Robinson,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  influential  of  our  London  journalists.    Sir  J<din's  real  work,  as 
editor  and  manager  of  a  London  daily  newapaper,  was  aocon^lished 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  when  he  was  able  to  do 
great  service  for  the  cause  of  liberty  throughout  the  world,  more 
particularly  during  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  and  the 
prolonged  struggle  for  Italian  unity.    He  was,  throughout  his  life, 
a  consistent  upholder  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  English  Press. 
Speaking  of  that  press,  I  think  I  may  daim  to  express  the  sentiments 
of  many  besides  myself  in  giving  utterance  to  the  pleasure  with 
which  I  have  seen  the  end  of   the   extraordinary  campaign  of 
'American'  advertising  which  has  accompanied  the  publication  of 
an  edition  of  the  EncyclopoBdia  Britammca  by  the  Timea  newspaper. 
However  successful  this  enterprise  may  have  been  {ckhu  the  financial 
point  of  view,  it  has  added  neither  to  the  great  reputation  of  the 
TwM8  nor  to  the  comfort  of  newspaper  readers  generally.    Hie  end 
of  this  particular  *  tearing  and  raging  agitation/  which  has  forced 
itself  into  all  our  homes  and  obtruded  itself  upon  us  in  all  our  news 
sheets,  will  be  regretted  by  nobody. 

WSMTBS  REID. 
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Wmmie,  as  I  do,  on  the  eve  of  Ghristmastide,  I  feel  a  oertaiii 
Muse  of  iacoDgmity  in  devoting  by  &r  the  m^or  portion  of  the 
teaat  space  allotted  to  me  by  the  exigencies  of  the  season  to  the 
'  fisoal  oontroversy/  a  sabject  which,  whatever  its  ultimate  resnlts 
nay  be,  is  not  calonlated  finr  the  moment  to  promote  peace  and 
good  will.  However,  Quristmas  wiD  have  come  and  gone  before 
these  lines  appear  in  print,  and  I  see  every  reason  to  expect  that 
the  iasne  of  protection  against  free  trade,  or,  more  accorately 
speaking,  the  issne  of  Ohamberlain  very  much  alive  against  Cobden 
deceased,  will  titen  be  going  as  strong  as  ever. 

But  before  I  oome  to  tiie  one  dominant  subject  of  the  year  now 
appreadiing  its  end,  th^e  are  certain  incidents  of  its  last  month 
whMi  leqidie  special  notice. 

The  virtual  annexation  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  by  the  United 
States,  though  fraught  with  potential  resnlts  of  the  utmost  gravity 
te  €hpeat  Bntain,  and  even  mcie  for  the  Greaiter  Britain  beyond  the 
seas,  has  excited  less  interest  than  one  would  naturally  have  expeeted. 
I  attribute  this  partly  to  the  CemA  that,  if  the  diip  canal  between  the 
Atiantio  and  the  Pa^fic  is  really  to  be  ccmstructed,  we  would  sooner 
see  its  ccmtrol  placed  in  the  hands  of  America  than  of  any  European 
Power,  and  partly  to  a  conviction  that,  if  England  had  oecnpied  the 
aaaooe  position  towards  Gokmifaia  as  that  held  by  tilie  great  republic  of 
tba  West,  die  would  have  acted  in  much  the  same  manner.  Still 
there  is  something  in  the  mode  of  the  annexation  not  altogether 
floftirtustory  to  our  home  ideas  of  good  faith  and  honesty.  The 
anddn  insorreotian  of  the  province  of  Panama  against  the  republics 
ef  Cblombia,tosaythe  least,  took  nobody  by  i9urprise  at  Washington ; 
aad  the  proolamation  by  which  the  Ctovemment  of  the  United  States 
AnrihwlUi  recognised  the  so-called  republic  of  Panama  might  have 
been  copied  almost  word  for  word  from  the  state  papers  in  which 
President  Jefferson  Davis  pleaded  for  the]  recognition  by  England  of 
the  Confisderate  States.  Howevw,  in  the  New  World  as  in  the  Old, 
under  republics  as  well  as  monarchies,  abstract  principles  have  to  be 
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modified  to  eait  accomplished  fiEtcts ;  and  thus  even  the  principles 
on  which  the  North  defended  the  snbjngation  of  the  South  have  had 
to  be  consigned  to  temporary  oblivion  in  order  to  justify  Ammoan 
participation  in  the  secession  of  Panama  from  the  republic  of 
Colombia. 

The  relations  between  Russia  and  'Japan  remain  in  eta/tu  quo 
up  to  the  date  at  which  I  write.  The  one  thing  certain  is  that 
Bussia  has  got  Manchuria  in  her  hands  and  intends  to  keep  it.  The 
issue  of  peace  or  war  depends,  therefore,  in  as  far  as  I  can  foresee, 
upon  whether  Russia,  in  consideration  of  her  virtual  annexation  of 
Manchuria,  will  allow  Japan  to  place  Gorea  under  some  sort  of 
protectorate.  Japan  has  not  the  wish,  even  if  she  has  the  power,  to 
oust  Russia  from  the  possession  of  Manchuria,  and  would,  I  am 
informed,  consent  to  any  reasonable  arrangement  which  recognised 
her  claims  to  regard  Corea  as  belonging,  in  diplomatic  phrase,  to  her 
'  sphere  of  influence.'  All  observation  of  Russian  statecraft  has  shown 
that  it  is  never  her  policy  to  resort  to  war  in  order  to  obtain  what 
she  is  sure  to  get  by  diplomatic  intrigue.  Whenever  Russia  has 
secured  her  supremacy  at  Pekin,  she  can  easily  find  reasons  for 
depriving  Japan  of  any  priority  the  latter  may  claim  in  Gorea ;  and  I 
shall  be  surprised  if  Japan  should  run  the  risk  of  a  war  with  Russia 
so  long  as  she  can  obtain  concessions  from  Russia  in  respect  of 
Corea  sufficient  to  allay  the  fears  and  gratify  the  pride  of  her 
people.  No  government  has  had  more  praotioe  or  has  displayed  more 
skill  than  that  of  Russia  in  entering  into  engagements  she  has 
no  intention  of  fulfilling ;  and  I  incline  to  believe  the  City  is  right 
in  deeming  there  wUl  be  no  war  for  the  present  in  the  Far  East.  I 
wish  heartily  the  New  Year  might  justify  this  belief,  as  the 
apprehension  of  a  war  in  which  England  might  conceivably  be 
involved  has  done  more  than  anything^  else  to  protract  the  financial 
depression  from  which  we  all  are  suffering. 

Indirectly,  the  Russo-Japanese  difficulty  delays  any  satisfactoirjr 
settlement  of  the  labour  question  in  the  Transvaal.    To  anyone  at 
all  acquainted  with  South  Africa,  the  mass  of  the  articles  and  letters 
on  this  subject  which  appear  daily  in  the  press  seem  written  by 
people  utterly  ignorant  of  the  hard  f^t  that  the  antipathy  between 
white  and  black  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  I  labour  question. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  white  man  in  South  Africa,  be 
he  Boei  or  Briton,  will  consent  to  wore  alongside  a  Kaffir  fellow- 
labourer,  no  matter  what  wages  you  might  offer  him.    This  state  at 
feeling  may  be  very  unreasonable  and  very  wicked,  but  the  feeling 
exists,  and  must  be  taken  into  account  in  idl  South)  African  adminis- 
tration.   My  own  opinion  is  that  I  the  mining  and  agricultural  indus- 
tries in  South  Africa  will,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  have  to  be 
conducted  ahnost  exclusively  by  Kaffir  labour,  conducted  under 
•  white  supervision. 
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Among  the  issues  which  I  do  not  expect  to  see  farther  advanoed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  New  Year  than  they  were  a  year  ago 
is  that  of  Macedonia.  The  Macedonian  qaestion  is,  after  all,  only 
a  minor  branch  of  the  great  Eastern  question,  which,  like  the  poor, 
we  have  always  with  us.  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  deny  that 
the  outrages  committed  in  Macedonia  are  a  disgrace  to  humanity, 
though  I  believe  the  outrages  are  oommitted  pretty  equally  by 
Moslems  and  by  Christians,  and  on  both  sides  are  grossly 
exaggerated.  Unfortunately  humanity  has  very  broad  shoulders, 
and  apparently  bears  any  amount  of  disgraces  with  absolute  equa- 
nimity. Under  these  circumstances  the  attempt  to  create  a  second 
Bulgarian  atrocities  agitation  in  respect  of  Macedonia,  and  to  employ 
this  agitation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Liberal  party,  has  resulted  in  a 
signal  fiasco. 

I  felt  convinced  when  I  commenced  writing  this  article  that 
I  should  not  keep  the  fiscal  controversy  long  [in  the  background. 
I  see  it  has  cropped  up  already  in  connection  with  a  subject  so 
apparently  remote  as  the  Macedonian  insurrection.  I  may  therefore 
as  well  make  no  further  attempt  to  postpone  dealing  with  the  chief 
event  of  last  month  firom  a  British  point  of  view — ^namely,  the 
progress  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  self-imposed  task  of 
winning  over  the  adhesion  of  the  British  public  to  his  Tariff  Reform 
views.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  question  whether  these  views 
are  wise  or  unwise,  sound  or  unsound.  My  duty  as  a  chronicler  of 
the  events  of  the  day  is  to  indicate  how  these  events  tell  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  campaign  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  carrying  on 
almost  single-handed  against  the  coalition  of  Liberals,  Little 
Englanders,  Home  Rulers,  Nonconformists,  Political  Economists, 
and  malcontent  Unionists,  who  have  enrolled  themselves  under  the 
firee-trade  banner  with  the  avowed  aim  and  object  not  only  of 
ousting  the  Unionist  party  from  office,  but  of  revising  the  policy 
both  in  home  and  foreign  affidrs  to  which  the  Unionist  party  stands 
committed.  At  the  outset  of  the  campaign  the  Opposition  were 
confident  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  foredoomed  to  failure.  From 
the  day  when  the  late  Colonial  Minister  had  declared,  with  charac- 
teristio  courage,  that  his  policy,  if  accepted  by  the  constituencies, 
must  involve  the  imposition  of  a  bread  tax,  tiie  Liberals  deemed 
that  he  had  delivered  himself  into  their  hands.  They  had  only,  as 
they  thought,  to  raise  the  cry  that  the  poor  man's  food  was  to  be 
taxed,  and  that  the  big  loaf  of  the  free-trade  era  was  to  be  replaced  by 
the  small  loaf  of  the  days  of  protection ;  and  the  electorate  in  every 
working-class  constituency  might  be  relied  upon  to  return  candidates 
opposed  to  tariff  reform  of  any  sort  or  description.  The  Bury 
election  confirmed  this  belief;  but  ^f  late  we  have  heard  very 
little  of  loaves,  either  large  or  small.  Wherever  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  gone   he  has  been    received  with  acclamation   by  the  very 
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classes    who  ought,  according  to  Liberal    anticipotiims,  to  have 
greeted  him  with  groans  and  hisses. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  whether  Mr.  Qiamberlain  went 
north  or  south,  east  or  west,  he  still  commanded  popular  fitvour 
to  an  extent  compared  with  which  his  opponents  were  out  of  the 
running,  we    were    assured    that    popular    meetings    and   public 
speeches  had  little  or  no  political  impcnrtance,  and  that,  as  soon  as 
ft  came  to  voting,  we  should  find  the  electorate  were  staunch  in 
their  devotion  to  firee  trade.    The  vacandee  caused  by  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Gt>vemment  gave  rise  to  some  faalf-doieii  disputed 
elections,  and  they  resulted,  one  and  all,  in  the  return  of  the 
Ministerial  candidates.    We  were  thai  assured  by  the  organs  of  the 
Liberal  party  that  the  defeat  of  the  (Opposition  candidates  was 
simply  due  to  the  dislike  of  the  constituencies  to  unnecessary 
ccmtests,  and  that  as  soon  as  there  was  a  £ur  open  trial  of  strength 
the  masses  would  rise  in  their  numbers  to  secure  the  return  of 
Liberal  candidates.    The  truth  of  this  statement  was  soon  put  to 
the  test.    In  the  early  dajs  of  last  month  four  seats  beeanae  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Sir  Blimdell  Maple,  Mr.  John  Pmui,  Mr.  Jasper 
More,  and  Mr.  Scale  Hayne.     The  seats  represented  by  ^e  two 
first-named  gentl^nen  were  suburban  bcnoughs,  which  aie  supposed 
to  be  more  susceptible  to  outside  influences  thaci  provincial  con- 
stikuendes.    If,  therefore,  there  was  in  the  air  any  marked  popular 
reaction—in  fitvour  of  Liberalism  as  exposed  to  Unionifm — ^it  was 
exactly  in  such  constituendes  as  Lewi^am  and  Dulwioh  that  this 
reaction  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  kself  mamfeet    The 
late  members  were  men  who  for  various  reasons  w«e  ezoepti(mally 
pqpular  with  their  electors.     On  the  present  occasion  the  Liberal  can- 
didates were  local  men,  well  and  f&vourably  known  in  their  respedive 
localities,  while  the  Unionist  candidates  were  absolute  strangers  to  the 
constituencies  and  had  no  special  pditical  record  calculated  to  recom- 
mend them  to  the  &vour  of  the  electorate  other  ttian  that  of  their 
coming  forward  as  staunch  supporters  of  the  Unionist  Oov«mment. 
The  big  drum  was  beaten ;  the  electors  of  Lewisham  andDulwich  were 
exhorted  by  any  number  of  Liberal  celebrities,  supposed  to  ccmimaiid 
the  confidence  of  the  masses,  to  recant  the  errors  of  ImperiaUsm  ; 
and  their  answer  was  to  return  unknown  strangers,  holding  the  same 
political  views  as  their  former  representatives.    To  ardanary  appre- 
hension a  miss  is  as  good  asamile.    But  to  the  superior  intelligenoe 
of  the  £Ematics  of  finee  trade,  a  miss  is  a  great  deal  brtter  than  a  mile. 
When  I  look  to  the  Spectator,  which  regards  itsdf  as  the  accredited 
organ   of  cultmed  Cobdenism,  I  find  to  my  surprise  that  Mx« 
Chamberiain  must  have  had  all  his  hopes  dashed  to  the  ground  by 
the  Unionist  successes  at  Dulwich  and  Lewisham.    When  I  seek  for 
an  explanation  as  to  why  there  ought,  by  rights,  to  be  moumixkg 
instead  of  rejdcing  at  Highbury,  I  am  informed  that,  by  sonxe 
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elaborate  electoral  ofdcnlation,  the  outcome  of  these  two  8iibaii)an 
elections  proves  to  mathematicfd  demonstration  that  the  Liberals 
in  the  next  Parliament  must  win  133  votes.  These  calcnlations 
are  things  too  high  for  mj  mental  faculties.  I  can  only  console 
myself  by  the  reflection  tiutt,  supposing  '  ifs  and  ans  weate  pots  and 
pans/  the  state  of  mundane  affairs  would  be  very  different  from  what 
it  is.  Personally,  I  prefer  a  brace  of  votes  in  the  band  to  sixty 
odd  braces  in  the  bush.  But  then  I  have  no  claim  to  be  an  expert  in 
electoral  forecasts,  but  am  only  a  ccmmionplace  man, '  one  of  the  many ' 
who,  judging  by  &cts,  not  by  theories,  hold  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  going  to  win  the  day. 

There  is  a  sort  of  pathos  in  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
should  have  chosen  the  eve  of  the  bye-deetions  to  slide  off  the  fence 
on  whidt  he  has  sat  so  long,  and  apparently  with  such  great  dis- 
ocMufort.  Ever  since  his  Grace  resigned  office  he  has  never  been 
able,  till  the  other  day,  to  make  his  political  position  comprehensible 
to  the  puUic,  or  I  suspect  to  himself.  He  could  not  decide  whether 
to  turn  to  the  left  or  the  right,  to  sacrifice  free  trade  or  to  desert  the 
cause  of  the  Umon.  He  has  been  looking  in  vain  for  some  middle 
path  by  which  he  might  remain  staimch  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
Union,  and  yet  forswear  the  heresies  of  preferential  duties  and 
retaliatory  tarifliB.  The  logic  of  facts  has  at  last  forced  the  Duke  not 
only  to  makeup  his  mind,  but,  what  was  stUl  more  distasteful,  to  speak 
out  his  mind.  It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  up  to  the  very  date 
of  the  elections  the  Liberals  were  confident  of  success,  and  believed 
that  the  transfer  of  a  few  hundred  Unionist  votes  might  place  their 
candidates  at  the  head  of  the  polls.  An  urgent  appeal  was  made  to 
the  Duke  as  President  of  the  Free  Food  Lei^e  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  the  duty  of  liberal-Unionist  voters  who  disapproved  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  policy  in  the  event  of  a  contested  election.  It  is  only 
just  to  the  leading  member  of  the  Unionist  party  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to  say  that  he  is  devoid  of  the  subtlety  of  intellect  which  would  have 
enabled  Mr.  Ghladstone  to  give  such  an  answer  to  an  inconvenient 
question  as  might  be  susceptible  of  any  number  of  interpretations. 
K  he  spoke  at  all,  he  could  only  speak  plainly.  In  consequence, 
being  at  last  forced  into  a  cemer,  his  Qrace  replied  that  in  his 
opinicm  Liberal-Unionist  electors  should  decline  to  vote  for  any 
Unionist  candidate  who  stood  pledged  to  support  the  policy  with 
whidi  Mr.  Chamberlain  directly  and  Mr.  Balfour  indirectly  have 
identified  themselves.  The  ducal  manifesto  did  not  go  to  the 
length  of  advising  Liberal-Unionist  free  traders  to  record  their 
votes  in  &voar  of  the  liberal  candidates.  But  it  followed  logically 
that  if  a  Libefal-Unionist  elector  of  Lewisham  or  Dulwich  felt  it  his 
duty  to  refrain  horn  voting  for  the  Unionist  candidate,  he  was 
equally  bound  to  vote  for  the  liberaL 

The  '  Encyclical,'  to  empk>y  Mr.  Chamberlain's  phrase,  seems 
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to  have  had  very  little  effect,  either  at  Dalwich  or  at  Lewisham. 
Bat  ite  indirect  resnlts  are  likely  to  prove  serions.     There  is  no 
getting  over  the  plain  £bm^  that  the  Doke,  who  till  a  few  weeks 
ago  was  the  most  prominent  member  of  the  Unionist  Govern- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
has  formally  advised  the  liberal-Unionists  to  use  their  inflnodce 
to    secure'  the    return    of    Liberals    to    Parliament,   if  by   so 
doing  they  can   hope  to  exclude    Unionists  who  are  supporters 
of  Mr.   Chamberlain.     I  confess,   to  me  the  Duke's  attitude  is 
absolutely  incomprehensible.    The  great  achievement  of  his  long 
and  honourable  political  career  was  his  secession  from  the  Liberal 
party  in  order  to  secure  the  defeat  of  Home  Bule  for  Ireland.    His 
secession  was  openly  justified  by  the  plea  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union  between  Ghreat  Britain  and  Ireland  was  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  this  country,  and  therefore  of  higher  importance  than 
any  party  considerations.    Yet  now,  he  not  only  deserts  the  Unionist 
party,  but  he  is  doing  his  utmost  to  secure  the  return  of  the  liberals 
to  power,  knowing,  as  he  must  know,  that  they  can  only  hope  to 
obtain  a  parliamentary  majority  by  receiving  the  support  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  and  that  the  price  of  this  support  is,  and  must  be,  the 
concession  of  Home  Bule  to  Ireland.    In  conmion  with  the  vast 
majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
the  good  faith  and  honesty  of  purpose  of  the  Duke  of  Devonehiie, 
but  I  fidl  to  understand  how  he  reconciles  his  present  attitude  with 
his  past  professions. 

One  thing  seems   to  be  certain,  and  that  is,  that  the  ducal 
manifesto  must  bring   about  the    disappearance  of  the  liberal- 
Unionists  as  an  independent  political  organisation.     At  the  time  of 
the  Qra/nl  M/iuto,  when  some  threescore  Liberals,  imder  the  leader- 
ship of  the  then  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Mr.  (now  Lord)  GK>schen,  Mr. 
John  Bright,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  joined  with  the  Conserva- 
tivee  to  throw  out  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Bule  BiU,  a  convention  was 
concluded  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Unionist  party  that  no  seat 
occupied  by  a  member  of  one  section  should  be  contested  by  the 
other.    The  convention  was  only  reasonable  and  hit  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment,  though,  from  a  purely  party  point  of  view,  it  was  of 
a  very  one-sided  character.     In  view  of  the  general  Conservative 
reaction,  which  coincided  with,  if  it  was  not  occasioned  by,  the 
liberal-Unionist  secession,  there  were  any  number  of  seats  lield  by 
liberal-Unionists  which  the  Conservatives  might  have  contested 
with  every  chance  of  success.     But  there  was  scarcely  a  seat  held  by 
a  Conservative  which  the  liberal-Unionists  could  have  contested 
with  the  remotest  prospect  of  success.    The  convention  has,  np  to 
now,  been  carried  out  with  the  utmost  loyalty  by  the  Conservatives, 
but  its  practical  inconveniences  have  long  been  felt  by  the  party 
leaders.    The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Jasper  More,  the  M.P.  for  ttie 
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Ludlow  division  of  Shropehire,  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  inoon- 
venienoes  to  which  I  allude.  My  old  friend  Jasper  More,  when  I 
first  knew  him,  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  called 
himself,  as  most  of  us  did  in  those  days,  a  Liberal.  I  should,  how- 
ever, gravely  doubt  whether  he  had  any  definite  ideas  as  to  the  tenets 
of  his  political  creed.  His  Liberalism,  such  as  it  was,  was  that  of 
a  country  gentleman  of  good  family,  who  took  much  more  interest 
in  agricultural  than  in  political  affairs.  When  he  joined  the  Liberal 
seceders  he  called  himself  a  Liberal-Unionist,  and  was  re-elected  by 
his  old  constituents,  who,  on  previous  occasions,  had  returned  bira 
as  a  Liberal.  His  personal  popularity  with  the  Shropshire  farmers 
was  the  real  secret  of  his  hold  upon  the  constituency,  and  this 
popularity  was  not  capable  of  being  transferred  to  a  stranger. 

On  Afr.  More's  death,  the  natural  course,  fix>m  an  electioneering 
point  of  view,  would  have  been  to  nominate  a  Conservative  <is  candi- 
date for  the  representation  of  the  division.  The  seat,  however,  in 
accordance  with  the  compact  in  question,  was  held  to  belong  to  the 
Liberal-Unionist^y  and  serious  unnecessary  delay  was  caused  by  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  finding  a  Liberal-Unionist  candidate  who  was 
known  by  name  to  the  Shropshire  electors.  Under  very  great  dis- 
advantages Mr.  Hunt  has  carried  the  day  by  a  decisive  majority, 
but  he  did,  not  only  without  the  help,  but  contrary  to  the  recom- 
mendaiionfl  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  head  of  the  Liberal- 
Unionists.  I  fidl  to  see  how,  after  the  Duke  of  Devonshire— with, 
I  presume,  the  approval  of  Lord  Goschen — ^hi\s  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
reoommend  the  Liberal-Unionists  to  decline  to  vote  for  Unionist  candi- 
dates who  will  not  renounce  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  all  his  works,  the 
convention  to  which  I  have  alluded  can  continue  to  be  binding.  The 
leaders  of  the  Liberal-Unionists  have  now  in  &ct,  if  not  in  name, 
attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Liberal  Home  Bulers, 
and  have  thereby  forfeited  their  title  to  the  name  of  Unionists. 

A  record  of  tiie  month  can  hardly  be  considered  complete  without 
some  reference  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  I  knew  him 
(mly  as  a  olub  acquaintance.  His  presence  wUl  certainly  be  missed 
in  the  billiard-room  of  the  Athenseum,  where  till  a  few  years  ago  he 
was  a  frequent  visitor  before  dinner,  and  where  he  was  looked  up  to  as 
one  of  the  oldest  surviving  notabilities  of  the  Club.  I  may  relate  an 
incident  or  two  which  throw  some  light  on  his  curious  doggedness  of 
purpose.  My  old  friend  the  late  Sir  Edgar  Boehm  told  me  that  on 
some  occasion  he  went  into  the  billiard-room  and  there^caught  sight  of 
a  member — Ibelieve.Mr.  Maskelyne — who  was  a  singularly  handsome 
man  with  a  classical  Greek  profile.  Upon  inquiring  what  the  name  of 
the  member  might  be,  he  was  told  by  a  young  waiter  that  it  was  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer.  Thereupon  Sir  Edgar  arranged  with  a  common  fiiend 
to  ascertain  if  Mr.  Spencer  would  like  to  have  his  features  represented 
in  marble,  and,  if  so,  to  arrange  for  a  meeting.    When  the  meeting 
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took  place,  and  the  sculptor  caught  sight  of  the  real  Herbert  Spencer, 
his  astomflhinent  knew  no  bounds.  If  you  could  pondlrite  a  httman 
form  and  face  ill  adapted  as  a  model^for  a  sculptor,  it  was  that  of  Mr. 
Spencer.  In  the  most  delicate  way  Sir  Edgar  tried  to  intimate  to 
the  ^loBopher  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  the  task  he  had  offered 
to  perform.  But  all  his  arguments  were  useless.  Mr.  Spencer  took 
his  stand  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  been  requested  to  allow  a  bust 
of  himself  to  be  made,  that  he  had  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  that  he 
intended  to  insist  upon  the  execution  of  the  promise.  Again  I  have 
been  told  on  good  authority  a  story  of  how  Mr.  Spencer^s  complete 
worics  ever  came  to  be  published.  A  number  of  his  personal  friends 
who  knew  the  extreme  narrowness  of  his  means,  who  admired  his 
extraordinary  energy  under  the  most  depressing  circumstances,  and 
who  wer«r  anxious  to  relieve  his  embarrassments,  agreed  to  publish 
a  complete  edition  of  his  works  and  to  pay  him  a  salary  for 
editing  the  volumes  and  seeing  them  through  the  press  which 
would,  with  his  simple  tastes,  keep  him  in  comfdrt  dntiog  <M6 
advancing  years.  After  some  few  volumes  had  beea  pabli«hed;  tte 
sigmtories  of  the  agreement,  who  were  sill  personal  'firiends/'fduhd 
the  cost  of  publication  far  exceeded  the  amount  anticipbt^,'&nd 
suggested  to  Mr.  Spencer  that  the  publication  should  be  suspended, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  this,  their  engagement  with  him  should 
remam  as  heretofore.  But  to  any  suggestion  of  this  kind  Mr. 
Spetooer  absolutely  refosed  to  listen.  He  informed  his  fri^tids  that 
they  had  made  a  contract,  and  that  he  must  insist  on  -  its  Tigtd 
execution.  Legally  he  was  absolutdy  and  entirely  within  his  right ; 
and  I  for  one,  though  I  doubt  whethw  Mr.  Spencer's  magnwm  opue 
will  command  quite  the  amount  of  attention  on  the  part  of  posterity 
that  his  admirers  foretell,  cannot  but  admit  th««  is  something  really 
heroic  about  an  author  who  beUeved  so  implicitly  in  the  value  of 
his  own  work,  and  was  so  prepared  to  subordinate  all  personal  con- 
siderations to  the  perpetuation  of  its  m«Kiory. 

Bdwarb  Dfovr. 


The  Editor  of  Thb  Nineteenth  Cewtory  cannot  wndertaJM 
to  rebjum  umacotspted  MS8. 
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LORD    WOLSELEY'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY^ 

Tb£  autobiography  of  my  old  and  IiigUy  esteemed  friend,  Lord 
Wolseley,  eonBtitutes  an  honourable  record  of  a  well-spent  life.  Lord 
Wolseley  may  justifiably  be  proud  of  the  services  which  he  has  rendered 
to  hia  country.  The  British  nation,  and  its  principal  executive 
officiak  in  the  paat,  may  also  be  proud  of  having  quickly  discovered 
I^rd  Wolseley's  talents  and  merits,  and  of  having  advanced  him 
to  high  position. 

Obviously,  certain  conclusions  of  public  interest  may  be  drawn 
trom  the  career  of  this  very  distinguished  soldier.  Sir  George  Arthur, 
in  the  December  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  has  stated  what 
ue  the  special  lesaoos  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  to  be  derived  from  a 
eonaideration  of  that  career. 

Those  lessons  are,  indeed,  sufficiently  numerous.  I  propose,  how- 
^^r,  to  deal  with  only  two  of  them.  They  are  those  which, 
ftpparently.  Lord  Wolseley  himself  wishes  to  be  inculcated.  Both 
evolve  questions  of  principle  of  no  little  importance. 

In  tbe  first  place,  Lord  Wolseley,  if  I  understand  rightly,  con- 
siders tliat  the  army  has  suffered  greatly  from  civilian  interference. 

^  Tim  Biat^  of  a  Soldier' i  Life.    Field-Manhal  Yisooont  WoUelej.    (Constable.) 
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^  appeals  to  think  that  it  should  be  more  ezclosiyely  than  hereto- 
fore under  military  control. 

In  the  second  place,  he  thinks  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  political 
and  diplomatic  negotiations,  which  generally  follow  on  a  war,  should 
be  conducted,  not  by  a  diplomatist  or  politician,  but  by  the  officer 
who  has  conducted  the  previous  military  operations. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  I  am  not  now  dealing  with  Lord 
Wolseley's  remarks  in  connection  with  our  general  impreparedness 
for  war,  nor  with  those  on  the  various  defects,  past  or  present,  of  our 
military  organisation.  In  a  great  deal  that  he  has  said  on  these 
subjects.  Lord  Wolseley  carries  me  heartily  with  him.  I  confine 
myself  strictly  to  the  issue  as  I  have  defined  it  above. 

Possibly,  I  have  mistaken  the  significance  of  Lord  Wolseley's 
words.  If  so,  my  error  is  shared  by  Sir  George  Arthur,  who,  in  deding 
with  the  War  Office,  dwells  with  emphasis  on  the  occasions  when 
'  this  great  war  expert  was  thwarted  in  respect  of  his  best  considered 
plans  by  the  civilian  element  in  that  citadel  of  inefficiency,' '  and  speaks 
with  approval  of  Lord  Wolseley's  'severe  strictures  on  blundering 
civilian  interference  with  the  army,'  as  also  of  the  '  censure  reserved 
for  the  criminal  negligence  and  miserable  cowardice  of  successive 
Cabinets.' 

It  seems  to  me  that  Lord  Wolseley  is  rather  hard  on  civilians  in 
general — ^those  '  iconoclastic  civilian  officials  who  meddle  and  muddle 
in  army  matters '  (ii.  376) ' — on  politicians  in  particular,  who,  I  cannot 
but  think,  are  not  quite  so  black  as  he  has  painted  them ;  and  most 
of  all  on  Secretaries  of  State,  with  the  single  exception  of  Lord  Oard- 
well,  to  whom  generous  and  very  well  deserved  praise  is  accorded. 

It  ip  not  quite  clear,  from  a  perusal  of  these  volumes,  what  is  the 
precise  nature  of  the  change  which  Lord  Wolseley  wishes  to  advocate, 
although  in  one  passage  (i.  224)  a  specific  proposal  is  made.  It  is 
that '  a  certificate  should  be  annually  laid  before  Parliament  by  the 
non-political  Commander-in-Chief,  that  the  whole  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  Empire  can  be  completely  and  effectively  equipped  for 
war  in  a  fortnight.'  The  general  tendency  of  the  reform  which  com- 
mends itself  to  Lord  Wolseley  may,  however,  readily  be  inferred.  He 
complains  (i.  224)  that  the  soldiers,  '  though  in  office,  are  never  in 
power.'    Nevertheless,  as  he  explains  with  military  frankness,  '  the 

*  After  carefully  reading  the  book,  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  specific  occasions  to 
which  allusion  is  here  made. 

'  This  expression  is  used  with  reference  to  a  warning  to  civilians  that  they  should 
*keep  their  hands  off' the  regiment.*  I  do  not  know  if  any  recent  instances  have 
occurred  when  civilians  have  wished  to  touch  the  essential  portions  of  what  is  known 
as  the  '  regimental  system,'  but  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the  fact  that  this 
accusation  was  very  freely,  and  very  unjustly,  brought  against  the  army  reformers  in 
Lord  Cardwell's  time.  Of  these,  Lord  Wolseley  was  certainly  the  most  distinguished. 
I  think  he  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion  that  it  was  only  by  civilian  support  that, 
in  the  special  instaages  to  which  I  allude,  the  opposition  was  overcome. 
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cmming  politician,'  when  anything  goes  wrong,  is  able  *  to  turn  the 
wrath  of  a  deceived  people  upon  the  military  authorities,  and  those 
who  are  ezdusiyely  to  blame  aie  too  often  allowed  to  sneak  off  mihort 
in  the  tuimoil  of  execration  they  have  raised  against  the  soldiers.' 
I  may  remark  incidentally  that  exception  might  perhaps  reasonably 
be  taken  to  the  use  of  the  word  '  exdosively '  in  this  passage ;  but 
the  main  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention  is  that  clearly,  in 
Lord  Wolseley's  opinion,  the  soldiers,  under  the  existing  system, 
have  not  sufficient  power,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  that  they 
should,  under  a  reformed  system,  be  invested  with  more  ample  power. 
I  dare  say  Lord  Wolseley  is  quite  right,  at  all  events  to  this  extent, 
that  it  is  desirable  that  the  power,  as  also  the  responsibility,  of  the 
highest  military  authorities  should  be  as  clearly  defined  as  is  possible 
under  our  peculiar  system  of  government.  But  it  is  essential  to 
ascertain  more  accurately  in  what  manner  Lord  Wolseley,  speaking 
with  all  the  high  authority  which  deservedly  attaches  itself  to  his 
nune,  tiiinks  that  effect  should  be  given  to  the  principle  which  he 
advocates.  In  order  to  obtain  tins  information,  I  turn  to  vol.  i.  p.  92, 
where  I  find  the  following  passage  :  ^  A  man  who  is  not  a  soldier,  and 
who  is  entirely  ignorant  of  war,  is  selected  solely  for  political  reasons 
to  be  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  I  might  with  quite  as  great  pro- 
priety be  selected  to  be  the  chief  surgeon  in  a  hospital.' 

I  would  here  digress  for  a  moment  to  deal  with  the  argument 
advanced  in  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence.  It  is  very  plausible,  and, 
at  first  sight,  appears  convincing.  It  is  also  very  commonly  used. 
Over  and  over  again,  I  have  heard  the  presumed  analogy  between 
the  surge(m  and  the  soldier  advanced  as  a  proof  of  the  absurdity  of 
the  English  system.  I  believe  that  no  such  analogy  exists.  Surgery 
is  an  exact  science.  To  perform  even  the  most  trifling  surgical  opera- 
tion requires  careful  technical  training  and  experience.  It  is  far 
otherwise  with  the  case  of  the  soldier.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
civilian  in  his  senses  would  presume,  on  a  purely  technical  matter, 
to  weigh  his  own  opinion  against  that  of  a  trained  soldier,  like  Lord 
Wobeley,  who  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  theory  of  his  profession, 
and  who  has  been  through  the  school  of  actual  war.  But  a  large 
number  of  the  most  important  questions  affecting  military  organisa- 
tion and  the  conduct  of  military  affairs,  require  for  their  solution  little 
or  no  technical  knowledge.  Any  man  of  ordinary  common  sense  can 
form  an  opinion  on  them,  and  any  man  of  good  business  habits  may 
readily  become  a  capable  agent  for  giving  effect  to  the  opinions  which 
he,  or  which  others  have  formed. 

I  may  here  perhaps  give  a  page  from  my  own  personal  experience 
bearing  on  the  point  under  discussion. 

The  Soudan  campaign  of  1896-98  was,  in  official  circles,  dubbed 
a  'Foreign  Office  war.'  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  allude  in  detail,  the  Sirdar  was,  from  the  coomience- 
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ment  of  the  opeiatdoiiB,  placed  exclusively  under  my  orders  in  all 
matters.  The  War  Office  assumed  no  responsibility,  and  issued  no 
orders.^  A  corresponding  position  was  occupied  by  the  Head-Quarters 
Staff  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Cairo.  The  result  was  that  I 
found  myself  in  the  somewhat  singular  position  of  a  civilian,  who 
had  had  some  little  military  training  in  his  youth,  but  who  had  had 
no  experience  of  war,*  whose  proper  functions  were  diplomacy  and 
administration,  but  who,  imder  the  stress  of  circumstances  in  the 
Land  of  Paradox,  had  to  be  ultimately  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance, and  even,  to  some  extent,  for  the  movements  of  an  army  of 
some  25,000  men  in  the  field. 

That  good  results  were  obtained  under  this  system  cannot  be 
doubted.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  devoid  of  interest  to  explain  how 
it  worked  in  practice,  and  what  were  the  main  reasons  which  con- 
tributed towards  success. 

I  have  no  wish  to  disparage  the  strategical  and  tactical  ability 
which  were  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  fact  that  no  occasion  arose  for  the  display  of  any  great  skill 
in  these  branches  of  military  knowledge.  When  once  the  British  and 
Egyptian  troops  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  enemy,  there 
could — ^unless  the  conditions  under  which  they  fought  were  altogether 
extraordinary — be  little  doubt  of  the  result.  The  speedy  and  success- 
ful issue  of  the  campaign  depended,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  upon  the 
methods  adopted  for  overcoming  the  very  exceptional  difficulties 
connected  with  the  supply  and  transport  of  the  troops.  The  main 
quality  required  to  meet  these  difficulties  was  a  good  head  for  busi- 
ness. By  one  of  those  fortunate  accidents  which  have  been  frequent 
in  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise,  a  man  was  found  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartum  won  his  well-deserved 
peerage  because  he  was  a  good  man  of  business ;  he  looked  carefully 
after  all  important  detail,  and  he  enforced  economy. 

My  own  merits,  such  as  they  were,  were  of  a  purely  negative 
character.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  phrase.  I  abstained 
from  mischievous  activity,  and  I  acted  as  a  check  on  the  interference 
of  others.  I  had  fuU  confidence  in  the  abilities  of  the  commander, 
whom  I  had  practically  myself  chosen,  and,  except  when  he  asked  for 

*  Much  the  same  proceeding  appears  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  Bed  Biver 
expedition,  which  was  conducted  with  snoh  eminent  saocess  bj  Lord  Wolseley  in 
1870.  But  there  was  a  difference.  Lord  Wolselej,  in  describing  that  expedition,  says 
(ii.  221) :  *  The  Cabinet  and  parliamentary  element  in  the  War  Office,  that  has  marred 
so  manj  a  good  military  scheme,  had,  I  may  say,  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it  from 
first  to  last.  When  wiU  civilian  Secretaries  of  State  for  War  cease  from  troobling  in 
war  affairs?'  In  the  case  of  the  Soudan  campaigns,  on  the  other  hand.  Lord 
Kitchener  and  I  had  to  rely— and  our  reliance  was  not  misplaced— on  the  Cabinet 
and  parliamentary  elements  of  the  Oovemment,  to  prevent  excessive  interference 
from  the  Ijondon  offices. 

*  I  was  present  for  a  few  weeks,  as  a  spectator,  with  Grant's  army  at  the  siege  of 
Petersburg  in  1864,  but  the  experience  was  too  short  to  be  of  much  value. 
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my  assistance,  I  left  him  entirely  alone.  I  encouraged  him  to  pay  no 
attention  to  those  vexations  bureaucratic  formalities  with  which,  under 
the  slang  phrase  of  '  red  tape,'  our  military  system  is  overburdened. 
I  exercised  some  little  control  over  the  demands  for  stores  which  were 
s^it  to  the  London  War  Office  ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  these  demands 
passed  through  my  hands,  and  that  I  declined  to  forward  any  request 
unless,  besides  being  in  accordance  with  existing  regulations — a  point 
to  which  I  attached  but  slight  importance — ^it  had  been  authorised 
by  the  Sirdar,  prgbably  tended  to  check  wastefulness  in  that  quarter 
where  it  was  most  to  be  feared.  Beyond  this  I  did  nothing,  and 
I  f ound-H8omewhat  to  my  own  astonishment — that,  with  my  ordinary 
staff  of  four  diplomatic  secretaries,  the  general  direction  of  a  war  of 
no  inconsiderable  dimensions  added  but  little  to  my  ordinary  labours. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  system  woidd  always  work  as  successfully 
as  was  the  case  during  the  Khartum  campaign.  The  facts,  as  I  have 
already  said,  were  peculiar.  The  commander,  on  whom  everything 
practically  depended,  was  a  man  of  marked  military  and  admiois- 
trative  ability.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  certain  that  Lord  Kitchener  would 
bear  me  out  in  saying  that  here  was  a  case  in  which  general  civilian 
control,  far  from  exercising  any  detrimental  effect,  was  on  the  whole 
beneficial. 

To  return  to  the  main  thread  of  my  argument.  The  passage 
(].  92)  which  I  have  quoted  from  Lord  Wolseley's  book  would  cer- 
tainly appear  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  should  be  a  soldier  unconnected  with 
politics.  Even  although  Lord  Wolseley  does  not  state  this  conclusion 
in  so  many  words,  it  is  notorious  to  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
views  current  in  army  circles  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  best,  if  it  be  not  the  only,  solution  of  all  our 
military  difficulties. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  constitutional  objections  which  may 
be  urged  against  the  change  of  system  now  under  discussion.  Neither 
need  I  dwell  on  the  difficulty  of  making  it  harmonise  with  our  system 
of  }>arty  government,  for  which  it  is  quite  possible  to  entertain  a 
certain  feeling  of  respect  and  admiration  without  being  in  any  degree 
a  political  partisan.  I  approach  the  question  exclusively  bom  the 
point  of  view  of  its  effects  on  the  army.  From  that  point  of  view, 
I  v^ture  to  think  that  the  change  is  to  be  deprecated. 

In  dealing  with  Lord  Cardwell's  attitude  in  respect  to  army  reform. 
Lord  Wolseley  says  (ii.  273) :  ^  Never  was  Minister  in  my  time  more 
generally  hated  by  the  army.'  He  points  out  how  this  hatred  was 
extended  to  all  who  supported  Lord  Cardwell's  views.  His  own 
conduct  (ii.  248)  was  '  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  high  treason.'  I 
was  at  the  time  employed  in  a  subordinate  position  at  the  War  Office. 
I  can  testify  that  this  language  is  by  no  means  exaggerated.  Never- 
theless, after  events  showed  clearly  enough  that,  in  resisting  th3 
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abolition  of  purchase,  the  fonnation  of  a  reserve,  and  the  other  admir- 
able reforms  with  which  Lord  Cardwell's  name,  equally  with  that  of 
Lord  Wolseley,  is  now  honourably  associated,  the  bulk  of  army  opinicm 
was  wholly  in  the  wrong.  I  believe  such  army  opinion  as  now  objects 
to  a  civilian  being  Secietaiy  of  State  for  War  to  be  equally  in  the 
wrong. 

There  would  appear,  indeed,  to  be  some  inconsistency  between 
Lord  Wolseley's  unstinted  praise  of  Lord  Cardwell — ^that '  greatest '  of 
War  Ministers  (ii.  271),  who,  ^  though  absolutely  ignorant  of  our  army 
and  of  war '  (234),  responded  so  '  readily  to  the  demands  made  on 
him  by  his  military  advisers,'  and  '  gave  new  life  to  our  old  army ' 
(240)-~and  his  depreciation  of  the  system  which  gave  official  birth  to 
Lord  Cardwell.  There  would  be  no  contradiction  in  the  two  positions 
if  the  civilian  Minister,  in  1871,  had  been  obliged  to  use  his  position 
in  Parliament  and  his  influence  on  public  opinion  to  force  on  an  un- 
willing nation  reforms  which  were  generally  advocated  by  the  army. 
But  the  very  contrary  of  this  was  the  case.  What  Lord  Cardwell  had 
principally  to  encounter  was  '  the  fierce  hatred '  (ii.  231)  of  the  old 
school  of  soldiers,  and  Lord  Wolseley  tells  us  clearly  enough  what 
would  have  happened  to  the  small  band  of  army  reformers  within  the 
army,  if  they  had  been  unable  to  rely  on  civilian  support. 

Had  it  not  been  [he  says  (ii.  281)]  for  Mr.  Cardwell*8  and  Lord  Northbrook's 
constant  support  and  encouragement,  those  of  us  who  were  bold  enough  to 
advocate  a  thorough  reorganisation  of  our  military  system,  would  have  been 

*  provided  for '  in  distant  quarters  of  the  British  world,  '  where  no  mention  of 
us  more  should  be  heard.* 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  finality  in  army  reform.  There  will 
be  reformers  in  the  future,  as  there  have  been  in  the  past.  There  will, 
without  doubt,  be  vested  interests  and  conservative  instincts  to  be 
overcome  in  the  future,  as  there  were  at  the  time  when  Lord  Wolseley 
so  gallantly  fought  the  battle  of  army  reform.  What  guarantee  can 
Lord  Wolseley  afford  that  a  soldier  at  the  head  of  the  army  will  always 
be  a  reformer,  and  that  he  will  not  '  provide  for '  those  of  his  sub- 
ordinates who  have  the  courage  to  raise  their  voices  in  favour  of 
reform,  even  as  Lord  Wolseley  thinks  he  would  himself  have  been 

*  provided  for'  had  it  not  been  for  the  sturdy  support  he  received 
from  his  civilian  superiors  ?  I  greatly  doubt  the  possibility  of  giving 
any  such  guarantee. 

But  I  go  further  than  this.  It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since 
I  served  under  the  War  Office.  I  am,  therefore,  less  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  present  than  with  the  past.  But,  during  those 
thirty  years,  I  have  been  constantly  brought  in  contact  with  the  War 
Office,  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  whatever  to  change  the  opinion  I 
formed  in  Lord  Cardwell's  time,  namely,  that  it  will  be  an  evil  day  for 
the  army  when  it  is  laid  down,  as  a  system,  that  no  civilian  should  be 
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Seeietary  of  State  for  War.  My  belief  is  that,  if  ever  the  history  of 
our  militaiy  administration  of  recent  years  comes  to  be  impartially 
written,  it  will  be  fomid  that  most  of  the  large  reforms,  which  have 
beneficially  affected  the  army,  have  been  warmly  supported,  and 
aometimeB  initiated,  by  the  superior  civilian  element  in  the  War 
Office.  Who,  indeed,  ever  heard  of  a  profession  being  reformed  from 
within  ?  One  of  the  greatest  law  reformers  of  the  last  century  was 
the  author  of  Bleak  House. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  uiged— perhaps  Lord  Wolseley  would  himself 
TUge— that  it  is  no  defence  of  a  bad  system  to  say  that  under  one  man 
(Loid  CardweU),  whom  Lord  Wolseley  describes  as  '  a  clear-headed, 
logical-minded  lawyer '  (ii.  234),  it  worked  veiy  well.    To  this  I  reply 

J  that  I  cannot  believe  that  the  race  of  clear-headed,  logical-minded 

!  individuals  of  Cabinet  rank,  belonging  to  either  great  party  of  the 

'•  State,  is  extinct. 

'  I  have  been  induced  to  make  these  remarks  because,  in  past  years, 

I  was  a  good  deal  associated  with  army  reform,  and  because,  since 
then,  I  have  continued  to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter.  Also  because 
I  am  convinced  that  those  officers  in  the  army  who,  with  the  best 
intentions,  advocate  the  particular  change  now  under  discussion,  are 
making  a  mistake  in  army  interests.  They  may  depend  upon  it  that 
the  cause  they  have  at  heart  will  best  be  furthered  by  maintaining 
at  tiie  head  of  the  army  a  civilian  of  intelligence  and  of  good  business 
habits,  who,  although,  equally  with  a  soldier,  he  may  sometimes  make 
BliBtakes,  will  give  an  impartial  hearing  to  army  reformers,  and  will 
piobaUy  be  more  alive  than  any  one  belonging  to  their  own  profession 
to  aD  that  is  best  in  the  outside  and  parliamentary  pressure  to  which 
he  is  exposed. 

I  turn  to  the  second  point  to  which  allusion  was  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article. 

^leaking  of  the  Chinese  war  in  1860,  Lord  Wolseley  says  (ii.  62) : 
^In  treating  with  barbarian  nations  during  a  war  .  .  .  the  general  to 
command  the  army  and  the  ambassador  to  make  peace  should  be  one 
and  die  same  man.  To  separate  the  two  functions  is,  according  to 
my  experience,  folly  gone  mad.'  Lord  Wolseley  reverts  to  this  subject 
in  deeoibing  the  Ashantee  war  of  1873-74  (ii.  269).  I  gather  from  his 
iOnsicms  to  Sir  John  Moore's  campaign  in  Spain,  and  to  the  fact  that 
evil  results  ensued  from  allowing  Dutch  deputies  to  accompany 
Mailborough's  army,  that  he  b  in  favour  of  extending  the  principle 
whidi  he  advocates  to  wars  other  than  those  waged  against  ^  bar- 
barian nations.' 

The  objections  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  division  of  responsi- 
bility, at  aU  events  so  long  as  military  operations  are  in  actual  progress, 
are,  indeed,  obvious,  and  are  now  very  generally  recognised.  Those 
who  aie  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  war  will  re- 
naember  the  baneful  influence  exercised  by  the  AuUc  Council  over  the 
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actions  of  the  Austrian  commanders.^  There  can,  in  fact,  be  little 
donbt  that  circumstances  may  occur  when  the  principle  advocated 
by  Lord  Wolseley  may  most  advantageously  be  adopted ;  but  it  is, 
I  venture  to  think,  one  which  has  to  be  applied  with  much  caution, 
especially  when  the  question  is  not  whether  there  should  be  a  tem- 
porary cessation  of  hostilities — a  point  on  which  the  view  of  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  troops  would  naturally  carry  the  greatest  weight — 
but  also  involves  the  larger  issue  of  the  terms  on  which  peace  should 
finally  be  concluded.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that,  in  deciding  on  the 
issues  which,  under  the  latter  contingency,  must  necessarily  come 
under  consideration,  the  employment  of  a  soldier,  in  preference  to  a 
politician  or  diplomatist,  is  always  a  wise  proceeding.  Soldiers, 
equally  with  civilians,  are  liable  to  make  erroneous  forecasts  of  the 
future,  and  to  mistake  the  general  situation  with  which  they  have  to 
deal.    I  can  give  a  case  in  point. 

When,  in  January  1885,  Khartum  fell,  the  question  whether  the 
British  army  should  be  withdrawn,  or  should  advance  and  reconquer 
the  Soudan,  had  to  be  decided.  Gordon,  whose  influence  on  public 
opinion,  great  before,  had  been  enhanced  by  his  tragic  deatii,  had 
strongly  recommended  the  policy  of  '  smashing  the  Mahdi.'  Lord 
Wolseley  adopted  Gordon's  opinion.  'No  frontier  force,'  he  said, 
'  can  keep  Mahdiism  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  Mahdi  sooner  or  later  must 
be  smashed,  or  he  will  smash  you.'  These  views  were  shared  by  Lord 
Kitchener,  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and  by  the  military 
authorities  generally.^  Further,  the  alleged  necessity  of  *  smashing 
the  Mahdi,'  on  the  ground  that  his  success  in  the  Soudan  would  be 
productive  of  serious  results  elsewhere,  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
on  British  public  opinion  at  this  period,  although  the  best  authorities 
on  Eastern  politics  were  at  the  time  aware  that  the  fears  so  generally 
entertained  in  this  connection  were  either  groundless  or,  at  all  events, 
greatly  exaggerated.*  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  decided  to 
'  smash  the  Mahdi,'  and  accordingly  a  proclamation,  giving  effect  to 
the  declared  policy  of  the  British  Government,  was  issued.  Siortly 
afterwards,  the  Penjdeh  incident  occurred.  Public  opinion  in  England 
somewhat  calmed  down,  having  found  its  natural  safetyrvalve  in  an 
acrimonious  parliamentary  debate,  in  which  the  Gbvemment  narrowly 
escaped  defeat.  The  voices  of  politicians  and  diplomatists,  which  had 
been  to  some  degree  hushed  by  the  din  of  arms,  began  to  be  heard. 

•  Art  of  Waty  Jomini,  p.  59. 

'  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  was  of  a  contrary  opinion 
bat  I  have  been  nnable  to  verify  this  statement  by  reference  to  any  contemporaneous 
docoment.  * 

•  On  the  2l8t  of  March,  1884,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  wrote  to  Mr.  Henry  Beeve :  *  The 
Mahdi*8  fortunes  do  not  interest  India.  The  talk  in  some  of  the  papers  aboat  the 
necessity  of  smashing  him  in  order  to  avert  the  risk  of  some  general  Mohaimedan 
uprising  is  futile  and  imaginative.'— Jlf(W»ioirf  ofHmry  Eeeve,  vol  ii.  p.  829. 
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The  proclamation  was  cancelled.  The  project  of  reconquering  the 
Sondan  was  postponed  to  a  more  convenient  period.  It  was,  in  fact, 
accomplished  thirteen  years  later,  under  circumstances  which  differed 
very  materially  from  those  which  prevailed  in  1885.  In  June  1885 
the  €k>vemment  of  Lord  Salisbury  succeeded  to  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and,  though  strongly  urged  to  undertake  the  reconquest  of  the  Soudan, 
confirmed  the  decision  of  its  predecessors. 

Sir  George  Arthur,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  strongly  con- 
demns this  '  cynical  disavowal '  of  Lord  Wolseley's  proclamation.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  in  favour  of  the  issue  of  that  proclamation.  I  am 
very  clearly  of  opinion  that,  as  it  was  issued,  it  was  wise  that  it  should 
be  cancelled.  For,  in  truth,  subsequent  events  showed  that  the  fore- 
cast made  by  Lord  Wolseley  and  by  Gordon  was  erroneous,  in  that  it 
credited  the  Mahdi  with  a  power  of  offence  which  he  was  far  from 
possessing.  No  serious  difficulty  arose  in  defending  the  frontier  of 
Egypt  from  Dervish  attack.  The  overthrow  of  the  Mahdi's  power, 
though  eminently  desirable,  was  very  far  from  constituting  an  imperi- 
ous necessity  such  as  was  commonly  ^upposed  to  exist  in  1885.  In 
this  instance,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  diplomatists  and 
politicians  gauged  the  true  nature  of  the  situation  somewhat  more 
accurately  than  the  soldiers. 

More  than  this.  I  conceive  that,  in  all  civilised  countries,  the 
theory  of  government  is  that  a  question  of  peace  or  war  is  one  to  be 
decided  by  politicians.  The  functions  of  the  soldier  are  supposed  to 
be  confined,  in  the  first  place,  to  advising  on  the  purely  military  aspects 
of  the  issue  involved ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  giving  effect  to  any 
decisions  at  which  the  Government  may  arrive.  The  practice  in  this 
matter  not  unfrequently  differs  somewhat  from  the  theory.  The 
soldier,  who  is  generally  prone  to  advocate  vigoroud  action,  is  inclined 
to  encroach  on  the  sphere  which  should  properly  be  reserved  for  the 
politician.  The  former  is  often  masterful,  and  the  latter  may  be 
dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  arms,  or  too  readily  lured  onwards  by  the 
persuasive  voice  of  some  strategist  to  acquire  an  almost  endless  suc- 
cession of  what,  in  technical  language,  are  called  'keys'  to  some 
position,  or — to  employ  a  metaphor  of  which  the  late  Lord  Salisbury 
once  made  use  in  writing  to  me — '  to  try  and  annex  the  moon  in  order 
to  prevent  its  being  appropriated  by  the  planet  Mars.'  When  this 
happens,  a  risk  is  run  that  the  soldier,  who  is  himself  unconsciously 
influenced  by  a  very  laudable  desire  to  obtain  personal  distinction, 
may  practically  dictate  the  policy  of  the  nation  without  taking  a 
sufficiently  comprehensive  view  of  national  interests.  Considerations 
of  this  nature  have  more  especially  been,  from  time  to  time,  advanced 
in  connection  with  the  numerous  frontier  wars  which  have  occurred 
in  India.  That  they  contain  a  certain  element  of  truth  can  scarcely 
be  doubted. 

For  these  reasons,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  application  of  the 
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principle  advocated  by  Lord  Wolseley  leqoiies  much  care  and  watch- 
fohiesB.  Probably,  the  wisest  plan  will  be  that  each  case  should  be 
decided  on  its  own  merits  with  lefeience  to  the  special  ciicumstances 
of  the  situation,  which  may  sometimes  demand  the  fusion,  and  some- 
times the  separation,  of  military  and  political  functions. 

I  was  talking  a  short  time  ago  to  a  very  intelligent,  and  also  Anglo- 
phile, French  friend  of  mine.  He  knew  England  well,  but,  until  quite 
recently,  had  not  visited  the  countiy  for  a  few  years.  He  told  me  that 
what  struck  him  most  was  the  profound  change  which  had  come  over 
British  opinion  since  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit.  We  had  been 
invaded,  he  said,  by  U  mUiiaHsme  corUmenUd.  In  common  with 
the  vast  majority  of  my  countiymen,  I  am  earnestly  desirous  of  seeing 
our  military  organisation  and  military  establishments  placed  on  a 
thoroughly  sound  footing,  but  I  have  no  wish  whatever  to  see  any 
portion  of  our  institutions  overwhelmed  by  a  wave  of  mUUarisme  con- 
tinenUd.  It  is  because  I  think  that  the  views  advocated  by  Lord 
Wolseley  tend — ^although,  I  do  not  doubt,  unconsciously  to  their  dis- 
tinguished author — ^in  the  direction  of  a  somewhat  too  projiounoed 
miUtarisme,  that  I  venture  in  some  degree  to  differ  from  one  for  whom 
I  have  for  many  years  entertained  the  highest  admiration  and  the 
most  cordial  personal  esteem. 

Cromsb. 
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THE  GERMANS  AT  WATERLOO  AND 
ANGLO-GERMAN  RELATIONS 


The  speech  delivered  at  Hanover  by  the  Kaiser  on  the  18th  of 
last  December,  in  which  he  told  his  hearers  that  the  Germans  had 
rescued  the  British  army  from  destruction  at  Waterloo,  attracted 
more  attention  in  England  and  throughout  the  world  than  such  an 
utterance  seemed  to  merit.  Political  significance  has  been  attri- 
buted to  it.  Many  recalled  the  Camous  Kruger  telegram  sent,  as  we 
all  know,  on  the  high  authority  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  how  far  certain  Continental 
Powers  were  prepared  to  act  with  Germany  against  England.  It  is 
also  not  forgotten  that,  for  many  years  past,  it  has  been  the  steady 
policy  of  the  German  Government  to  foster  nostile  feelings  in 
Germany  against  the  British  nation.  The  action  of  the  Foreign 
Office  at  Berlin  in  this  respect  is  well  known  to  every  diplomatist 
and  statesman  on  the  Continent.  From  time  to  time  it  is  true  that 
efforts  have  been  made  in  high  quartets  in  Berlin  to  check  the  German 
Anglophobe  movement ;  but  these  efforts  have  been  directed  with ' 
a  view  not  seriously  to  impair  its  power,  but  to  hinder  it  from 
becoming  a  political  danger.  If  the  Gt)vemment  at  Berlin  had 
been  really  anxious  to  paralyse  this  movement  during  the  Boer 
war,  they  had  only  to  publish  the  official  account,  as  the  American 
Government  did,  of  their  militaiy  agents  in  South  Afirica.  This 
would  have  seriously  counteracted  the  effect  which  the  systematic 
calumnies  on  the  British  army  made  on  the  mind  of  many  generous 
Germans.  It  has  at  last  been  given  to  the  world,  but  the  hour  has 
gone  by  when  its  publication  would  have  been  of  value  and  a 
friendly  act. 

The  speech  of  the  Kaiser  at  Hanover  was  certainly  not  calculated 
to  allay  the  friction  which  exists  between  the  English  nation  and  the 
German  people.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  inducing  Englishmen  to 
recall  many  episodes  in  the  former  relations  between  Prussia  and 
Great  Britain,  and  especially  some  important  ones  connected  with 
the  time  when  England  was  locked  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with 
the  power  of  Napoleon.    It  made  them  remember  the  fatuous  and 
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treacherous  condaet  of  Prassia  in  1805,  and  her  doubtful  behaviour 
during  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  American 
writers  that  the  real  turning-point  in  Napoleon's  career  was  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  After  Nelson's  victory  on  the  21  st  of  October, 
1805,  Napoleon  had  to  choose  between  making  peace  with  the 
Government  of  King  George  the  Third  on  terms  acceptable  to  the 
English  people,  and, pursuing  a  policy  in  Europe  having  for  its 
object  the  forcing  of  Continental  countries  to  sever  commercial 
relations  with  England,  and  involving  acts  of  oppression  which 
must  arouse  the  nations  against  him,  if  England  remained  true  to 
herself. 

He  chose  the  latter  course,  and  the  famous  Decree  of  Berlin  was 
his  answer  to  Trafetlgar. 

The  campaign  of  Napoleon  in  Bussia  in  1812,  which  was  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  endeavouring  to  enforce  the  Decree  of 
Berlin,  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  his  fall. 
This  view  appears  to  me  to  require  modification.  The  disaster  his 
army  suflFered  in  Sussia  was  well-nigh  overwhelming.  We  have  all 
read  of  the  terrible  scenes  on  the  Beresina ;  and  it  was  only  in  con- 
sequence of  a  series  of  gross  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  Bussian 
commanders,  and  especially  of  Tschitschagow,  that  Ni^leon  escaped 
complete  destruction  on  that  occasion,  as  he  had  done  a  Ihort  time 
before  through  the  timidity  of  Kutusow  at  Krasnoi.  As  it  was,  he 
saved  only  a  remnant  of  his  army ;  but  in  that  remnant  there  was 
a  large  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  subalterns,  a 
circumstance  which  enabled  him  in  a  very  short  time  to  place  new 
armies  in  the  field  in  an  efficient  state.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  Bussian  forces  sufiered  very  nearly  as  much  as  the  French. 
When  Kutusow  reached  the  Polish  frontier  he  also  was  almost  with- 
out an  army.  Of  the  200,000  men  who  had  come  under  his 
command  firom  the  time  he  was  appointed  to  supersede  Barclay  de 
Tolly  on  the  eve  of  Borodino,  and  of  the  100,000  men  with  which  he 
started  from  Tarutino,  not  more  than  40,000  reached  Wilna.  The 
military  power  of  Bussia  was  almost  exhausted,  and  many  of 
the  leading  men  among  the  advisers  of  the  Tzar,  Kutusow  and 
Bumanzow  especially,  urged  that  monarch  to  make  peace  with 
Napoleon  on  condition  of  obtaining  for  Bussia  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw 
and  all  Prussian  territories  east  of  the  Vistula.  Napoleon,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  still  powerful.  His  genius  was  never  brighter,  his 
energy  never  greater.  He  had  behind  him  the  enthusiasm  of  France 
and  the  resources  of  the  States  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine. 
The  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  alone,  among  the  Princes  of  this 
Confederation,  was  hostile  to  him.  All  the  others  remained  true  to 
his  cause.  Although  the  Wtirtemberg  contingent  was  absolutely 
destroyed  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  although  Bavaria  had 
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lo6t  20,000  men  in  the  Russian  campaign,  the  rulers  of  these  States 
took  active  steps  to  furnish  Napoleon  with  large  reinforcements. 
Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that  they  were  acting  against  the  feelings 
of  the  people.  Napoleon's  power  was  not  unpopular,  either  in 
Wiirtemberg  or  in  Bavaria.  The  French  were  liked  in  South 
Germany.  DoUinger,  who  was  fourteen  years  old  in  February 
1813,  and  remembered  well  the  circumstances  of  that  time,  and  had 
been  presented  by  his  father  jx>  Napoleon,  often  told  me  that,  in 
South  Germany,  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the 
youth  of  the  country,  were  French.  This  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the 
very  different  attitude  which  Napoleon  assumed  towards  the  South 
German  States  from  that  which  he  persistently  took  up  as  regards 
Prussia. 

In  the  spring  of  1813,  King  Frederick  William  the  Third  had 
been  driven  by  semi-revolutionary  forces  in  Prussia  to  go  to  war 
with  Napoleon.  The  Emperor  was  completely  victorious  over  the 
combined  Prusso-Sussian  forces ;  and,  if  he  had  pressed  home  the 
advantages  which  he  gained  at  Bautzen  on  the  20th  of  May,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  Russians  would  have  abandoned  Prussia  to 
her  &te,  and  made  peace.  They  were  on  the  point  of  doing  so. 
Napoleon,  however,  agreed  to  an  armistice  at  Poischwitz  on  the  4th  of 
June,  and  thereby  committed  what  he  himself  truly  characterised 
as  one  of  the  great  fistults  of  his  life.  He  gave  his  opponents  in 
Germany  breathing  time  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  exhaustion  ; 
then  news  came  from  another  part  of  the  world  which  completely 
altered  the  situation. 

On  the  2l8t  of  June,  1813,  Wellington  won  the  battle  of  Vittoria. 
This  victory  in  its  brilliancy  and  completeness  was  compared  with 
Austerlitz  and  Jena,  and  its  consequences  were  most  feur  reaching. 
All  the  political  writings  of  the  time  show  the  deep  impression 
which  it  made.  It  stiffened  the  resolution  of  the  enemies  of 
Napoleon,  largely  influenced  the  attitude  assumed  by  Mettemich, 
and  secured  the  adhesion  of  Austria  to  the  allied  cause.  One  of  the 
most  accurate  and  well-informed  of  the  historians  of  Napoleon,  Dr. 
August  Foumier,  of  the  University  of  Prague,  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  there  is  even  some  reason  in  the  contention  that  its  effect  was 
to  expel  Napoleon  from  Germany.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Welling- 
ton. I  happen  to  know  from  one  who  is  still  alive,  and  very  nearly 
related  to  Mettemich,  that  that  statesman  thought  so  too.  Talleyrand 
and  the  shrewd  clear-sighted  Gentz  also  held  a  similar  view. 

On  the  7th  of  October  Wellington  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  and 
forced  the  French  back  on  the  Nivelle.  The  news  spread  like 
wildfire  all  over  Europe  that  the  English  commander  had  invaded 
France.  This  move  of  Wellington  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  the 
hopes  of  Napoleon's  enemies.  On  the  18th  of  October  the  battle 
of  Leipsic  was  fought  under  the  influence  of  this  enthusiasm,  and 
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the  defeat  of  the  French  was  followed  by  their  retiremeiit  from 
Germany. 

On  New  Year's  night,  1814,  Bliicher  crossed  the  Shine.  The 
Russian  and  Austrian  armies  followed  him  into  France.  Wellington 
was  firmly  established  in  Languedoc,  and  on  the  27th  of  February 
won  a  victory  over  Soult  at  Orthez,  the  news  of  which  caused  con- 
sternation in  Paris,  and  drove  the  French  funds  down  to  fifty-one. 
The  Bussian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  armies  moved  on  Paris,  and, 
after  a  campaign  glorious  for  Napoleon,  they  succeeded,  notwith- 
standing the  heroism  of  Marmont  and  Mortier,  in  forcing  Paris  to 
capitulate  on  the  30th  of  March.  The  Empire  of  Napoleon  was  at 
an  end,  and  the  French  monarchy  was  restored.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  of  Bussia  was  at  this  moment  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
in  Paris.  He  used  every  artifice  with  considerable  success  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  French,  and  he  assumed  to  be  the 
arbiter  of  Europe.  The  position  he  took  up  in  1814  must  never  be 
forgotten  by  anyone  who  desires  to  study  the  attitude  and  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  year  after,  when  he  was  in  the  Low 
Countries,  while  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  actually  being  fought, 
during  his  subsequent  march  to  Paris,  and  during  the  negotiations 
which  resulted  in  the  second  restoration  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
stmggle  with  Napoleon  was  over,  and  the  sovereigns  and  statesmen 
of  Europe  met  together  in  the  autumn  at  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  amongst  themselves  the  spoils  taken  from  Napoleon.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  went  to' Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  realising  plans 
of  prime  importance.  He  wais  determined  to  get  possession  of 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw ;  to  prevent  Austria  from  profiting  by  the 
advantages  which  her  new  position  among  the  Powers  had  given 
her ;  to  support  Prussian  schemes  for  aggrandisement  in  Oermany, 
so  as  to  make  her  a  useful  ally ;  and,  lastly,  to  push  forward  the 
Bussian  frontier  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  thereby  enable 
his  country  to  carry  out  with  greater  ease  the  policy  of  Catherine 
the  Second,  and  ultimately  gain  possession  of  Constantinople.  On 
his  arrival  at  Vienna,  the  Tzar  was  already  on  bad  terms  with 
Austria,  England,  and  France.  He  was  displeased  with  Mettemich, 
and  busied  himself  with  designs  for  overthrowing  that  Minister,  as 
badly  conceived  as  they  were  injudiciously  attempted.  Alexander's 
relations  with  England — a  Power  which  he  always  cordially  detested — 
were  still  more  strained.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  jxarticularly  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  If  he  had  dared,  he  would  have  treated  the 
English  statesman  as  discourteously  as  he  often  did  Prince 
Mettemich.  He  was  furious  with  Talleyrand,  for  no  other  reason, 
that  I  can  discover,  than  because  that  statesman,  with  marvellous 
ability  and  tact,  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  King  and  country 
which  he  represented. 
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The  representatives  of  Prussia  were  consumed  with  a  desire  to 
extend  her  possessions  without  regard  to  justice  or  even  decency. 
Gimqaest  has,  since  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Oreat,  been  the 
predominant  passion  of  their  country.     So  it  was  in  1815,  and  so  it 
is  ftt  the  present  moment.     The  object  of  Prussia  at  Vienna  was 
the  acquisition  of  Saxony.    That  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
poliiieal  operations  to  efface  the  influence  of  Austria,  and  to  become 
Uie  flOTereign  Power  in  Germany.    Lord  Castlereagh  was  guided  by 
the  best  intentions,  but  did  Hot,  owing  to  some  radically  false 
vievs,  quite  grasp  the  situation.     He  at  one  time  supported  the  de- 
signs of  Prussia  on  Saxony  to  their  utmost  extent ;  but  fortunately, 
though  he  preserved  on  many  questions  a  neutrality  often  astonish- 
ing, the  influence  of  Talleyrand  kept  him  fairly  on  right  lines.     The 
attitude  of  Bussia  and  Prussia  was  so  menacing  and  ov^bearing  that 
England,  France,  and  Austria  entered  into  an  alliance  to  resist 
their  pretensions  by  force  of  arms.     Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1814  war  appeared  inevitable.     Energetic  preparations  were  being 
made;  troops  were  concentrated  everywhere.     And  although  a  little 
lata  the  immediate  danger  was  averted,  and  matters  became  more 
smooth  after  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  replace  Lord 
CastJereagh,  who  had  to  return  to  England  for  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment in  February  1815,  there  was  still  considerable  friction  between 
the  Powers  at  the  time  when  news  came  to  Vienna  that  Napoleon  had 
left  Elba.     Incredible  as  it  may  appear  now,  there  was  a  general 
impression  prevailing  that  Napoleon  had  taken  this  step  with  the 
connivance  of  England.     Even  before  he  left  Elba  there  was  a  belief 
that  England  would  favour  his  return  to  France.    A  caricature  which 
appeared  at  Augsburg,  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  represented  Lord 
OtfUereagh  as  holding  Napoleon,  and  saying  to  his  colleagues :  '  If 
you  don't  behave  yourselves,  I'll  let  him  go ! '    This  ludicrous  notion 
illiistiates  the  suspicion  with  which  the  Powers  regarded  each  other. 
The  eoomion  danger,  however,  welded  them  together.  But  Wellington, 
vho  left  Vienna  on  the  26th  of  March  to  take  the  command  of  the 
•nied  army  whic^  was  assembling  in  the  Netherlands,  was  deter- 
mined that,  in  the  struggle  which  was  coming,  he  would  be  the 
<lominating  factor,  and  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  should  {not 
acquire  the  position  he  had  occupied  the  year  before.     Wellington  was 
&r  the  greatest  man,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  in  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.    His  deeds  in  the  Peninsula  had  struck  the  imaginations 
of  men,  and,  after  Vittoria,  he  was  by  common  consent  the  first  soldier 
<rf  the  Coalition.     When  he  left  Vienna,  however,  Alexander |had  it 
«n  his  own  way.    England  was  imperfectly  represented  there  by  Lord 
^^^*«^carty,  Prussia  by  Knesebeck,  who  possessed  no  great  military 
eapftcity,  and    Austria    by    Schwarzenburg,   a  man   of   mediocre 
intellect.   Alexander  in  these  circumstances  found  it  easy  to  dominate 
U^  Councils  of  the  Powers,  all  the  more  so  because  he  had  the  good 
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sense  to  call  to  his  side  two  such  distinguished  commanders  as 
Diebitsch  and  Toll.  There  were  two  different  lines  of  thought  in  the 
allied  Councils,  one  inspired  by  Wellington,  the  other  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  and  timid  military  advisers  of  the  Austrian  crown. 
Wellington  held,  as  we  know  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Clancarty  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  from  a  memorandum  which  he 
composed  two  days  afterwards,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  Napoleon 
maturing  his  plans,  he  should  be  attacked  by  the  Anglo-Dutch  army 
in  the  Netherlands,  supported  by  the  Prussian  forces,  at  the  end  of 
April.  He  calculated  rightly  on  the  possibility  of  popular  move- 
ments in  France  against  Napoleon.  He  remembered  the  demon- 
strations of  hostility  to  Napoleon  which  took  place  in  various  parts 
of  the  South  of  France  the  year  before,  and  rendered  his  journey  to 
Elba  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  He  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
feeling  against  Napoleon  which  also  existed  in  some  of  the  northern 
departments  of  France,  and  against  which  the  Emperor  was  warned 
by  a  shrewd  observer  like  Miot  de  Melito.  But  the  great  object  of 
Wellington  was  to  overthrow  Napoleon  before  the  Russians  could 
join  the  allied  forces,  and  to  place  his  own  country  in  the  position 
among  the  nations  to  which  she  was  entitled  by  her  steady  and 
heroic  sacrifices.  We  know  on  the  authority  of  Gagem,  vol.  ii. 
p.  145,  that,  before  he  left  Vienna,  he  expressed  himself  strongly 
against  Bussian  troops  being  marched  to  the  fihine,  and  maintained 
that  there  were  quite  enough  soldiers  without  them  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Allies  to  'overthrow  Napoleon.  The  idea  which  found  favour 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  that  the  armies  of  Europe  should 
remain  on  the  defensive  till  the  fiussians  had  time  to  come 
up,  so  that  all  these  forces  should  march  into  France  in  over- 
whelming numbers.  The  friction  between  England  and  Bussia  is 
a  matter  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  wish  to 
follow  the  political  and  military  events  which  led  in  1815  to  the 
final  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  Wellington  was  determined  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  should  not  dominate  the  situation;  the  Tzar 
was  anxious  to  weaken  the  influence  of  Wellington  and  England. 
A  circumstance  told  by  Bemhardi,  in  his  Life  of  TM^  illustrates  the 
feelings  of  the  Tzar  to  the  British  commander.  On  the  morning  of 
Waterloo,  the  18th  of  June,  Toll,  who  had  been  attached  to  Bliicher*s 
army,  left  Wavre  for  Heidelberg,  the  headquarters  of  the  Tzar. 
Toll  apparently  did  not  know  of  Bliicher's  intention  to  effect  a 
jimction  with  Wellington  that  day,  and  in  consequence  of  being 
delayed  in  his  journeys  by  the  movements  of  troops  on  the  roads, 
and  by  the  breaking  of  an  axletree,  arrived  at  Heidelberg  after  the 
news  of  Waterloo  had  been  received  by  Alexander.  Toll  had  not 
heard  of  the  battle;  and,  after  changing  his  uniform,  presented 
himself  to  the  Tzar.  He  found  his  Sovereign  walking  up  and  down 
the  room,  extremely  agitated  and  depressed.    Toll  thought  that 
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tlie  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at  Ligny  on  the  16th  of  June  was  the 

erase  of  Alexander's  low  spirits.     He  therefore  hastened  to  tell  the 

Ikarthat  he  had  left  Bliicher's  army  early  on  the  18th  at  Wavre, 

aod  that  things  might  not  be  so  bad  as  they  appeared.     *  What  on 

earth  are  you  talking  about? '  was  the  reply  of  Alexander.     *  Don't 

JDQ  know  that  Wellington  gained  a  great  victory  last  Sunday  some 

h'ttle  distance  from  Brussels  ? '    This  he  considered  a  fEital  blow  to 

\  Sossian  influence. 

.  I  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  campaign  of 

^  1815,  or  into  the  battle  of  the  18th  of  June.     To  explain,  however, 

g^  V  the  influence  of  Germans  on  the  issue  of  fhat  engagement,  I  must 

^l  give  some  little  account  of  the  leading  incidents  of  Waterloo. 

^%\  First  of  all  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  composition  of  the 

cftk\         contending   armies.     Bonapute  had   71,947  men  with  246   guns. 
ie^  f  Wellington  had  67,661   men,   and,  according  to  Sibome  and  Sir 

av    I  James  Shaw-Kennedy,  156  guns.     M.  Houssaye,  in  his  recent  volume 

on  Waterloo,  contends  that  Wellington  had  a  somewhat  larger  number 
of  guns.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Wellington  was  decidedly  weaker 
than  Napoleon  in  artillery.  Wellington's  army  was  made  up  as 
{[dlows: 

Bntish 28,991 

King's  German  Legion 5,824 

Hanoverians 11,247 

Bnmswickers.        •••.•.••  5,985 

Nassaners 2,880 

Dutch-Belgians      • 17,784 

Total  67,661 

Sir  James  Shaw-Kennedy  points  out|most  justly  that  the  numbers 

of  tile  contending  forces  give  no  idea  of  the  comparative  strength 

of  the  two  armies.     Napoleon's  army  was  homogeneous,  and  con* 

Qsted  of  Frenchmen,  trained  soldiers  enthusiastically  devoted  to  his 

person  and  cause.     Wellington's  army  was  the  exact  opposite  of  this, 

^  was  composed  of  troops  many  of  whom,  from  political  or  other 

causes,  were  unwilling  to  fight  against  the  French.     At  the  height 

of  the  action,  Bylandt's  Dutch-Belgian  brigade,  on  the  advance  of 

the  French  attacking  columns,  abandoned  its   ground,  retreated 

through  the  British  line,  placed  itself  on  the  reverse  'slope  of  the 

position,  and,  in  spite  of  remonstrances  and  orders,  stood  at  ease 

*nd  took  no  further  part  in  the  battle.     Some  of  the  troops  who 

*^*nie   from  Germany  were  imperfectly  disciplined  and  unsteady; 

^^  applies  especially  to  soldiers  from  Nassau.     The  King's  German 

legion  was  better;  but  a  whole  regiment  of  Hanoverian  Hussars,     • 

^th  their  Colonel  at  their  head,  suddenly  fled  the  field  and  galloped 

h^tcT'skelterinto  Brussels.    Creevey  describes  how  they  rode  in  wild 

^^^'^^iou  through  the  Porte  de  Namur,  along  the  Eue  de  Namur, 

*w  ihnmgh  the  Place  Koyale,  shouting  that  the  French  were  upon 
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them.  They  then  spread  reports  of  the  total  defeat  of  Wellington's 
army,  which  filled  with  dismay  those  English  in  Brussels  who  were 
listening  to  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  and  seeking  eagerly  for  news  as 
to  the  progress  of  the  battle. 

Sir  James  Shaw-Kennedy  estimates  that,  from  half-past  eleven 
in  the  morning,  when  the  action  began,  to  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Wellington  had  to  fight  Naj)oleon's  army  with  a  force  considerably 
weaker.  After  six  o'clock  the  preponderance  against  Napoleon 
became  very  great;  but,  notwithstanding  that,  for  two  hours 
Wellington's  position  was  critical  owing  to  the  enthusiastic  bravery 
of  the  French  troops.  The  force  despatched  by  Napoleon  to  resist 
Bliicher  acted  with  such  splendid  resolution  that  they  held  in  check 
greatly  superior  numbers  for  a  considerable  time.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  cite  an  instance  of  troops  who  behaved  more  nobly 
than  the  French  at  Waterloo.  Their  last  attacks  on  Wellington, 
and  their  resistance  to  Bliicher,  are  splendid  records  in  the  history 
of  war. 

There  were  five  se^mrate  and  distinct  attacks  on  Wellington's 
army  at  Waterloo :  three  of  them  failed  completely ;  the  fottrth  was 
partially  siiccessful ;  the  fifth  was  the  only  one  in  which  the  whole 
British  line  was  attacked.  That  was  alfeo  a  failure.  During  these 
attacks  the  coolness,  judgment,  and  energy  shown  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  have  never  been  surpassed  by  any  commander.  He  was 
ubiquitous,  and  his  personal  power  was  felt  all  along  the  line.  In 
this  respect  he  was  a  great  contrast  to  Napoleon.  The  extraordinary 
want  of  energy,  and  even  listlessness,  which  Napoleon  showed  at 
Waterloo  have  been  ascribed  to  ill-health.  Wellington  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  who  saw  him.  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who  was 
present  during  the  action  as  the  representative  of  the  Russian 
Government,  in  his  official  report,  lauded  Wellington  to  the  skies, 
although  he  knew  that  his  enthusiastic  praise  of  the  Duke  would 
not  be  agreeable  to  Alexander.  Marmont,  who  heard  various 
accounts  of  the  battle  a  day  or  so  after  from  eye-witnesses,  tells  us 
in  his  Memoirs  that  the  personal  valour  and  intellectual  resources  of 
Wellington  astounded  men  who  were  themselves  remarkable  for 
bravery  and  for  the  possession  of  the  highest  military  qualities. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  Wellington's  self-command 
was  at  the  moment  when  the  brigades  of  Ompteda  and  Kielmansegge 
were  unable  to  hold  their  position  in  the  centre  of  his  line.  This 
was  the  point  Napoleon  wished  to  seize.  It  was  left  for  a  moment 
unprotected ;  and  if  the  Emperor  had  shown  anything  like  the 
active  personal  energy  in  taking  advantage  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Grerman  troops  who  held  it,  which  Wellington  did  in  repairing  the 
disaster,  the  jwsition  of  tlie  British  army  would  have  been  most 
critical.  When  it  occurred,  Wellington  was  towards  the  right  of 
his  line,  near  Maitland's  Brigade  of  Guards.      Sir  James  9haw- 
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Kennedy  rode  up  and  reported  to  him  that  a  whole  space  in  the 
very  centre  of  his  line,  which  Aould  have  been  held  by  German 
troops,  was  open.  Wellington  received  the  information  with  & 
degree  of  coolness  which  astounded  Kennedy,  and  gave  orders  at 
once  for  the  repair  of  the  disaster  with  a  precision  which  showed 
ho^  completely  he  had  his  army  in  hand.  This  was,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  critical  moments  of  his  life.  He  brought  up  troops 
himself  to  secure  the  threatened  position,  and  Napoleon  was  unable 
to  follow  up  his  temporary  advantage. 

In  judging  the  determination  of  Wellington  to  accept  battle  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  it  is  essential  always  to  bear  in  mind  his 
arrangement  with  Bliicher.  On  the  17th  of  June  he  sent  word  to 
that  commander  that  he  would  make  a  stand  next  day  at  Waterloo  if 
the  Prussian  field-marshal  would  support  him  with  two  corps  of  his 
army.  To  this  Bliicher  assented,  and  further  said  that  he  would 
support  the  Duke  with  his  whole  army.  It  was  only  on  this  distinct 
imderstanding  that  the  Duke  accepted  battle  at  all.  If  that  arrange- 
n^nt  had  not  been  made  it  would  have  been  the  utmost  folly  on  the 
part  of  Wellington  to  accept  battle  with  the  motley  army  under  his 
command,  nearly  one-half  of  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  could  not 
for  one  reason  or  another  be  depended  upon.  How  Bliicher  kept  his 
word  everybody  knows,  and  no  serious  historian  in  England  has  ever 
wished  to  minimise  the  value  of  the  support  he  renidered  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  difficulty  which,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  roads,  the  Prussian 
army  experienced  in  their  move  towards  Wellington  was  exceedingly 
great.  The  action  of  Bliicher  was  daring  in  the  extreme ;  and,  if 
Wellington  had  not  stood  his  ground  at  Waterloo,  the  consequences 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  Prussian  army.  If  it  is  untrue  to  say 
the  Prussians  saved  the  English  army  from  destruction,  it  is  nothing 
but  the  most  sober  truth  to  affirm  that  the  steadfastness  of  the 
British  infantry  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  Napoleon  saved  the 
Prussian  army  from  annihilation.  If  the  English  soldiers  had  failed 
to  hold  their  position,  the  Prussian  army  would  have  been  left  a  prey 
to  Napoleon's  victorious  battalions,  which  would  have  attacked  it  in 
front,  while  Grouchy  operated  in  its  rear.  The  leaders  of  the 
Prussian  forces,  especially  Gneisenau  and  Grolman,  knowing  well 
this  danger,  were  naturally  anxious  to  know  how  the  fight  was 
going.  About  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon  Bliicher  sent 
forward  two  officers  to  observe  and  report  on  the  situation  of  the 
British  army.  One  of  these  was  Blucher's  adjutant.  Count  Nostitz, 
and  the  other  was  Colonel  v.  Pfuel,  of  the  General  StaflF.  They 
found  a  plantation  called  the  Wood  of  Paris  unoccupied  by  the 
French.  They  went  cautiously  through  the  wood,  which  was 
situated  south-east  of  ^^htnchenoit,  and,  froih  a  position  in  front  of  it, 
they  could  see  the  whole  battle  perfectly.    Colonel  v.  Pfuel  remained 
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where  he  was,  and  took  a  sketch  of  the  battle  as  it  then  stood.  Count 
Nostitz  rode  back  to  report.  Gneisenau  asked  him  what  he  thought 
the  French  would  do.  Nostitz  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Napoleon 
would  endeavour  to  keep  the  English  in  check,  and  turn  his  forces 
upon  the  Prussians  with  a  view  of  securing  his  retreat.  Evidently 
Count  Nostitz  did  not  think  that  the  English  army  was  on  the  brink 
of  destruction.  This  conversation,  as  I  gathered  from  Bemhardi, 
must  have  taken  place  a  few  minutes  before  four  o'clock,  when  the 
heads  of  Billow's  columns  began  to  occupy  the  Wood  of  Paris. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  Napoleon  determined  to 
strike  his  great  blow  for  victory.      At  half-past  seven  he  ordered 
several  battalions  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and  the  divisions  commanded 
by    Marcognet,  Alix,   Donzelot,  and  Bachelu  to  advance  against 
Wellington's  line,  while  the  divisions  of  General  Foy  renewed  the 
attack  upon  Hougomont.     This  last  grand  attack  was  supported  by 
powerful  artillery,  and  what  remained  of  Napoleon's  cavalry.     It 
was  the  only  one  of  five  great  attacks  on  Wellington's  army  which 
was  general.     There  has  been  some  controversy  as  to  the  order  in 
which  the  ImperiiJ  Guard  advanced.     For  practical  purposes  it  may 
perhaps  be  best  understood   by  saying  that  it  advanced  in   two 
columns :  a  right  column,  consisting  of  battalions  of  the  Grenadiers 
and   Chasseurs  of  the  Middle   Guard;    and  a  somewhat  stronger 
column  to  the  left.     The  battalions  on   the  right  advanced  in  a 
slightly  north-western   direction   towards  the  right  centre  of  the 
British  line.     The  left  advanced  nearer  to  the  Hougomont  enclosure 
towards  the  right  of  the  British  line.     These  columns  did  not  attack 
simultaneously.     The  right  column  marched  up  the  hill,  and  came 
upon   that  part  of  the  British   position    occupied  by  Maitland's 
Brigade  of  Guards.     The  English  Guards  were  lying  down.    Sud- 
denly, at  the  order  of  Wellington,  they  arose,  poured  a  destructive 
fire  upon  the  French  Imperial   Guard;    then   charged,   drove  it 
down  the  hill  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  then  returned  to 
their  former  position.     The  head  of  the  left  column  of  the  French 
,  Imperial  Guard,  in  its  advance,  had  its  whole  left  flank  ejtposed  to 
the  attack   of  the   brigade   led   by  Adam   on   Wellington's  right. 
Colonel  Colbome,  who  afterwards  became  Field-Marshal  Lord  Seaton, 
commanded  the  52nd  Regiment  on  the  left  of  thLs  brigade.     On 
his  own  responsibility  he  placed  the  52nd  parallel  to  the  flank  of 
the  advancing  French  column,  opened  fire,  and  stopped  its  advance. 
The  French  column  wheeled  to  meet  the  attack,  but  the  fire  of  the 
52nd  was  followed  by  a  charge  which  routed  the  battalions  of  the 
French  Guard.     The  52nd  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  Wellington's 
army.      It  continued  to    advance    four  deep  in  a  diagonal  line 
right  across  the  battle-field  till  it  actually  touched  the  great  road 
from  Brussels  to  Charleroi,  which,  as  we  know,  ran  right  through  the 
centre  of  the  scene  of  action.     When  the  52nd  reached  the  road 
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Colborne  saw  some  battalions  of  Napoleon's  Guard  which  were  formed 
still  on  the  west  side  of  the  highway.  These  battalions  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  were  probably  part  of  the  battalions  already  repulsed 
by  Maitland's  Guards.  They  stood  in  three  separate  divisions,  their 
right  resting  on  the  Charleroi  road.  Wellington,  having  already 
given  the  signal  for  his  whole  line  to  advance,  and  having  sent  word  to 
Seiche,  the  Chief  of  the  Staflf  of  Ziethen,  to  request  that  a  Prussian 
battery,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  left  of  the  British  line,  should 
cease  firing  across  the  battle-lield,  rode  forward  to  the  52nd.  He 
ordered  it  at  once  to  charge  the  French  Guards  in  its  front.  These 
battalions  of  the  French  Guard  were  routed  in  the  same  splendid 
fashion  with  which  the  52nd  had  overthrown  the  former  battalions. 
It  was  when  watching  the  attack  of  the  52nd  on  his  Guards 
that  Napoleon,  seeing  the  day  was  lost,  turned  to  Count  Flahault  and 
said,  *  It  is  the  old  story  since  Crecy.'  My  authority  for  this  state- 
ment is  the  late  Lord  Acton,  who  heard  it  from  Count  Flahault 
himself.  There  are  persons  still  alive,  members  of  the  Athenaeum 
Club,  who  must  remember,  as  I  do,  that  Count  Flahault  told  the 
same  story  to  Mr.  Abraham  Hayward.  The  52nd,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  French  Guards,  crossed  the  Charleroi  road,  and  leaving 
La  Belle  Alliance  and  Trimontion  on  the  right,  and  after  over^ 
coming  some  further  show  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  French 
soldiers,  continued  its  march  on  the  left  of  the  Charleroi  road  to 
beyond  Kosomme,  where  it  again  crossed  the  highway  to  its  right, 
and  then  the  regiment  stood  and  bivouacked  for  the  night.  They 
reached  this  position  about  a  quarter-past  nine.  The  great  feat  of 
arms  of  the  52nd  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  assertions  of  Bemhardi 
and  others,  who  have  stated  that  no  British  regiment  passed  beyond 
La  Belle  Alliance  on  the  evening  of  Waterloo.  Wellington  went  with 
the  52nd  to  Rosomme,  and,  according  to  Sir  James  Shaw-Kennedy, 
it  was  returning  from  thence  that  he  accidentally  came  upon  Bliicher 
on  the  Charleroi  road,  a  little  to  the  south  or  the  French  side  of 
Ia  Belle  Alliance.  M,  Houssaye,  in  his  very  admirable  book  on 
Waterloo,  is  therefore  mistaken  when  he  says  that  Wellington  met 
Bliicher  near  La  Belle  Alliance  as  the  Duke  was  riding  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Charleroi  &om  his  main  position. 

Lamartine  has  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence  the  real  truth 
about  Waterloo.  *  The  victory,'  he  says,  •  was  won  by  Wellington ; 
the  complete  rout  which  followed  was  the  work  of  Bliicher.' 

The  causes  of  the  victory  were  in  the  main  the  want  of  energy 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  the  extraordinary  activity  and  resolution  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and,  above  all,  the  conduct  of  the  British 
inOemtry.  Every  student  of  history  knows  the  view  entertained 
of  the  British  soldiers  of  the  past  by  men  like  Foy,  who  had  fought 
against  them  in  Spain,  by  Marshal  Bugeaud,  who  knew  them  well, 
\fy  Bailie,  \fi^o,  cm  the  morning  of  Waterjop,  eicpressed  himself  to 
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P'JErlw  §94  to  otben?  »rijo  wovii  IJUt^^  to  bhp,  ^  4wWi»g  w^^«tber 
it  would  be  possible  to  dislodge  from  its  position  by  a  front  ^t^k 
Eoglifih  infantry  commanded  by  Wellington.  I  will  merely  quote, 
however,  the  words  of  the  Prussian  Field-Marshal  Miiffling,  who  was 
on  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  staff  at  Waterloo.  Speaking  of  the 
British  soldiers  of  that  day,  he  says :  *  For  a  battle  there  is  not 
perhaps  in  Europe  an  army  equal  to  the  British  ;  that  is  to  say, 
none  whose  tuition,  discipline,  and  whole  military  tendency  is  so 
purely  and  exclusively  calculated  for  giving  battle.  The  British 
soldier  is  vigorous,  well  fed,  by  nature  brave  and  intrepid,  tii^ned  to 
the  most  rigorous  discipline,  and  admirably  well  armed.  The 
infantry  resist  the  attacks  of  cavalry  with  great  confidence,  and, 
when  taken  in  the  flank  or  rear,  British  troops  are  less  disconcerted 
than  any  other  European  army.  These  circumstances  in  their 
favour  will  explain  how  this  army,  since  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
led  it,  had  never  yet  been  defeated  in  the  open  field.' 

The  action  of  the  Germans  in  determining  the  result  of  Waterloo 
is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  history.  Why,  however,  the 
Kaiser  should  have  made  statements  concerning  it  historically 
in^iccurate  and  calculated  to  give  ofience  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
consideration.  It  is  probable  that  his  remarks  would  not  have 
fkttn^qted  so  much  attention  as  they  did  were  it  not  for  the  position 
of  international  affairs.  It  has  been  the  invariable  practice  of  the 
guides  of  public  opinion  in  Germany  to  excite  contempt  as  well  as 
hatred  for  the  nation  they  propose  to  attack.  For  some  considerable 
time  before  the  raid  on  Austria  in  1866,  a  number  of  German  writers 
and  politicians,  known  as  the  Gotha  school,  were  imtiring  in  their 
efforts  to  excite  contempt  for  Austria,  and  they  employed  all  their 
ingenuity  to  make  their  countrymen  believe  that  Austria  had  been 
of  little  or  no  assistance  in  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  and  that  the 
Monarchy  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  was  a  hindrance  to  the  spread 
of  German  civilisation.  Previous  to  the  war  with  France  in  1870, 
those  who  formed  German  opinion  persistently  minimised  or  ignored 
the  great  services  France  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  culture,  and 
insisted  so  strongly  that  France  was  a  decaying  State,  that  their 
countrymen  entered  into  the  great  struggle  with  their  western 
neighbour  full  of  confidence  as  well  as  of  enthusiasm.  Since  the 
formation  of  the  German  Empire,  mainly  through  the  writings  of 
Treitschke,  who,  I  venture  to  think,  has  had  a  greater  and  more 
abiding  influence  on  the  German  mind  than  Bismarck  himself,  it 
has  been  instilled  into  Germany  that  the  real  enemy  of  Germany  is 
Englfmd,  and  that  the  English  power  is  a  mockery  and  a  delusion. 
The  German  people  have  to  be  taught  that  the  English  nation  has 
a  position  in  the  world  which  it  acquired  owing  to  civil  dissensions 
in  Germany,  and  to  which  it  is  in  no  way  entitled.  All  tl^e  sins  of 
lEngland,  great  and  veniftl,  from  the  perfidy  of  Lor4  Bute  during  the 
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Seven  Years'  War  to  the  questionable  conduct  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  in  1870,  in  selling,  during  the  war,  weapons  which 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  French  out  of  English  arsenals,  are  all 
remembered  and  carefully  taught  to  every  schoolboy  in  the  country. 

The  attempt  of  the  Kaiser  to  misrepresent  the  story  of  Waterloo 
if^  a  part  of  this  system. 

The  rapid  decline  in  the  international  position  of  England  since 
the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  the  dominating  factor  in  the 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  One  of  the  causes  of  this  decline 
is,  85  it  appears  to  me,  the  system  by  which  a  seat  in  Parliament  is 
9  practical  necessity  for  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  This  system,  under 
former  political  conditions,  worked  fairly  well.  When  nomination 
boroughs  existed,  it  was  possible  at  any  moment  to  secure  the 
entrance  into  Parliament  of  men  suited  for  the  highest  offices  of 
State  who,  for  want  of  fortune  or  pliability  of  character,  or  because  of 
strength  of  conviction  or  other  reasons,  were  unable  to  acquire  or  to 
maintain  the  confidence  of  large  constituencies.  The  Eeform  Bills 
of  the  nineteenth  century  abolished  nomination  boroughs.  The 
effect  of  this  legislation  was  clearly  enough  perceived  by  men  so 
widely  diflferent  as  Hegel,  the  philosopher,  and  Talleyrand,  the 
shrewdest  of  statesmen.  The  maintenance  in  a  Beformed  Farlia* 
ment  of  the  old  system,  under  which  a  seat  in  Parliament  wo» 
necessary  to  enable  a  Minister  to  defend  his  policy  before  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  is  out  of  date  and  mischievous.  It 
hampers  the  choice  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  selection  of  his 
colkflgues,  and  deprives  the  Crown  of  the  services  of  some  of  the 
prime  intellects  of  the  nation.  The  great  want  of  England  ig  the 
adjustment  of  her  political  system,  so  as  to  secure  for  her  the  service 
of  the  best  of  her  highly  gifted  sons. 

At  the  present  moment  we  have  reached  a  critical   period  of 

history.    A  conflict  of  interests  has  arisen  between  two  Powers  in  the 

Far  East,  which  not  only  involves  the  future  of  Bussia  and  Jajyan, 

but  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  that  of  the  British  Empire.     It 

may  be  necessary  for  this  nation  to  take  up  arms  on  the  side  of 

Japan.    The  international  situation  is,  however,  complicated  in  the 

extreme.    The  cardinal  principle  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Germany 

is  to  obtain  at  almost  any  cost  the  support  of  Bussia  for  schemes  of 

aggrandisement.     The  lengths  to  which  she  will  go  to  gratify  her 

eastern  neighbour  may  be  seen  in  the  debate  in  the  Beichstag  of  the 

19th  of  January,  in  which  the  action  of  the  German  Government  in 

practically  handing  over  Bussian  subjects  who  have  fled  to  Germany 

to  the  Russian  police  without  any  form  of  trial  in  Germany  was 

defended  by  Baron  v.  Bichthofen.     Possibly  she  has  some  under- 

*^*«ndiiig  with  Bussia  already,  and  the  fact  that  Bussia  has  left  the 

Baitic  without  any  of  her  ships  of  war  points  to  the  conclusion 

t^^  she  cotpats  pn  Ge^iPQU  help  as  regards  that  se^.     Germany, 
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we  may  be  sure,  will  follow  in  a  general  way  the  same  policy  which 
Prussia  followed  during  the  Polish  insurrection  in  1863.  We  all 
know  how  General  Alvensleben  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  from 
Berlin  to  arrange  the  well-known  Prusso-Bussian  Conyention  regard- 
ing the  suppression  of  that  insiurection.  The  consequence  of 
Bismarck's  policy  on  that  occasion  was  to  acquire  from  Russia  a  free 
hand  for  his  schemes  for  the  spoliation  of  Denmark,  the  destruction 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  the  expulsion  of  Austria  from 
reconstructed  Germany,  and  finally  the  conquest  of  Alsace. 
Germany  is  sure  to  follow  this  precedent  for  the  furtherance  of 
schemes  of  aggrandisement.  Of  these,  the  most  pressing  is  the 
scheme  for  the  disruption  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  for  the 
ultimate  absorption  of  Holland  into  the  German  Empire. 

As  regards  France,  whatever  engagements  she  has  entered  into 
with  Bussia  will,  we  may  be  sure,  be  fully  met.    During  her  long  and 
glorious  history,  France  has  always   shown  herself  conspicuously 
honourable  and  even  chivalrous  as  an  ally.    At  the  same  time,  in 
so  far  as  she  is  free,  we  may  judge  her  probable  action  by  considering 
her  real   interests.     The  object  of  French  foreign  policy  at  this 
moment  is  the  peaceful  acquisition  of  Morocco.     To  accomplish  this, 
the  assistance  of  Great  Britain  is  of  prime  importance.    Moreover, 
the  interests  of  the  French  Colonial  Empire  touch  British  interests 
at  many  points.     France  can  only  benefit  by  reducing  the  friction 
such  a  situation  involves.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of 
the  most  important  questions  between  the  two  countries,  especially 
those  which  affect  France  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  in  a  fair  way  of 
settlement.     It  would  be  a  sore  disappointment,  especially  to  those 
Frenchmen  who  look  with  hope  to  the  acquisition  by  their  countiy 
of  a  great  Colonial  Empire,  if  these  negotiations  with  England  were 
not  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.    I  am  satisfied,  moreover, 
that  war  with  England  would  now  be  exceedingly  unpopular  with  a 
very   large  number — perhaps  even  the  majority — of  the   French 
middle  classes.     France    has   begun   at  last  to  realise  that    the 
differences  between   her  and  England  in  recent  years  have  owed 
their  bitterness,  if  not  their  existence,  to  the  ingenuity  of  a  third 
Power,  which  has  used  them  to  the  detriment  both  of  England  and 
France. 

As  regards  Germany,  she  cannot  enter  into  a  conflict  with 
England  for  the  present.  Such  an  event  would  result  in  a  dislo- 
cation of  trade,  and  consequent  increase  of  discontent  among  the 
already  discontented  masses  of  her  people,  and  the  disaffection  now 
spreading  even  in  the  army  might  develop  to  such  an  extent  as 
might  bring  about  that  German  Bevolution  which  Heine  used  to 
prophesy. 

The  plain  course  for  our  statesmen  to  pursue  in  the  present  crisis 
is  to  give  Germany  visible  proof  that  England  is  determined,  ^pd 
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has  the  power,  to  shape  her  own  policy  in  accordance  with  her  own 
interests.  They  will  make  no  impression  on  the  German  mind  by 
uttering  feeble  platitudes  about  the  terrible  consequences  of  war. 
These  are  treated  in  Germany  with  the  derision  they  deserve.  In 
that  country  more  than  anjrwhere  else  in  Europe  men  realise  that 
antagonism  is  a  universal  law  in  nature,  and  that  there  are  certain 
international  problems  which  can  only  be  solved  by  blood  and  iron. 

There  are  many  faint  signs  visible  that  England  is  at  last 
waking  up  to  this  truth,  and  to  the  necessity  of  a  consistent  and 
comprehensive  foreign  policy,  which,  if  upheld  without  infirmity  of 
purpose,  would  at  once  alter  radically  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  all  the  Great  Powers.  Contempt  for  England  would 
give  way  to  respect,  and  we  should  hear  no  more  speeches  from 
the  Kaiser  or  his  Ministers  of  the  kind  to  which  we  have  been 
recently  accustomed. 

Rowland  Blennerhassett. 
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4  COLONIAL  COMMENT  ON  THE  REPORT 
OF  THE   WAR  COMMISSION 


In  no  part  of  the  Empire  has  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
War  in  South  Africa,  together  with  the  evidence  on  which  the  Report 
is  founded,  been  read  with  deeper  interest  than  in  the  country  which 
was  the  actual  theatre  of  the  war.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  surprise  and  disappointment  are  felt  at  the  fact  that  no  colonial 
officer  was  examined  by  the  Commission ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  of 
more  importance.  South  Africa  was  not  represented  by  any  member 
of  the  Commission.  Lord  Strathcona  watched  over  the  interests  of 
the  Canadian  contingent,  and  Sir  Frederick  Darley  represented  the 
Australian  troops ;  and  both  these  gentlemen  took  good  care  (and  very 
properly  so)  that  the  services  rendered  by  their  fellow-countrymen 
were  fully  recognised,  and  that  their  actions  were  not  misrepresented 
in  any  way.  Remembering  that  South  Africa  put  into  the  field  from 
first  to  last  60,000  men,  or  double  the  force  of  all  the  other  colonies 
collectively,  it  might  have  been  well  to  appoint  a  member  on  the 
Commission  holding  the  same  relative  position  to  South  Africa  as  that 
held  by  Lord  Strathcona  to  Canada.  The  omission  to  call  any 
colonial  officer  as  a  witness  is  much  to  be  deplored.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  colonial  officers  who  held  high  commands  during  the  war  had 
exceptional  opportunities  of  forming  opinions  on  many  points  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  connection  with  the  subjects  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  which  was  the  duty  of  the  Commission.  And  it  is 
clear  that  the  evidence  given  by  colonial  officers  would  have  been 
unbiassed  by  any  hope  of  future  promotion  or  fear  of  offending  those 
in  high  places.  As  a  result  of  the  omission  above  referred  to,  evidence 
given  by  Imperial  officers,  which  would  certainly  not  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  unchallenged,  was  accepted  as  final  and  conclusive.  I  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  answers  given  in  regard  to  the  organisation 
and  officering  of  the  Colonial  irregular  corps.  The  statement  was 
more  than  once  made  that  colonial  irregulars  ^preferred  being  com- 
manded by  Imperial  officers  of  the  regular  army.  Even  so  great  an 
authority  as  Lord  Roberts  himself  said,  in  answer  to  Question  10234, 
tbftt  such  w^  his  belief.    Now  I  think  that  every  colonial  officer  of  ex- 
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peiienc6?-even  thoae  wbo  have  tben^lvea  served  in  the  Imperial  army 
before  becoming  settlers  in  South  Africa  or  the  other  colonies — would 
queation  this  opinion.  Their  experience  would  probably  be  that  it  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  at  first  to  reconcile  colonials  to  being  commanded 
by  Imperial  officers.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  they  fully  appi»ciate  the 
advantage  of  having  a  due  proportion  of  trained  officers  in  the  corps 
to  idiich  they  belong.  What  they  really  object  to  is  the  somewhat 
overbearing  manner  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Imperial  officers. 
The  modem  British  officer  is  too  apt  to  use  strong  language  in  finding 
fault  with  any  little  lack  of  smartness  or  trifling  mistake.  This  is 
deeply  resented  by  colonial  soldiers,  who  are  often  men  of  good  posi- 
tion in  private  life,  and  in  any  case  do  not  in  ordinary  times  recognise 
distinctions  of  rank;  they  only  submit  to  military  discipline  as  a 
necessity  when  imder  arms.  There  are  Imperial  officers,  however,  and 
a  hirge  proportion  of  them,  who  soon  acquire  the  knack,  for  such  it  is, 
of  commanding  colonial  irregulars  and  of  making  themselves  reapected 
and  popular  with  their  men.  But  it  is  only  natural  that  colonists 
should,  other  things  being  equal,  prefer  to  be  commanded  by  men 
who  know  them  and  understand  their  peculiarities  and  prejudices. 
The  Canadian  officers  who  had  passed  into  the  Service  through  the 
Kingston  Military  College  were  at  once  on  excellent  terms  with  the 
irregular  troops.  The  efficiency  of  these  officers  has  been  testified  to 
by  the  Conmiander-in-Chief  in  his  imswers  to  Questions  10270  and 
fdkming.  He  specially  mentions  Sir  P.  Qirouard  and  Captain  Joly 
de  Lotbini^re,  both  Royal  Engineers,  and  adds  that  there  were  officers 
in  regiments  of  the  line  from  the  same  college  who  were  also  highly 
efficient.  This  would  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  found  similar  institutions  in  the  other  great  colonies, 
South  Africa  and  Australia.  The  Kingston  College  differp  in  some 
respects  from  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  where  the  curriculum  is 
exclusively  military.  At  Kingston  a  large  number,  indeed  the 
majority,  of  the  cadets  who  succeed  in  passing  the  final  examinations 
enter  civil  life  as  surveyors,  civil  engineers,  mine-managers,  &c.,  a9  It 
is  a  recognised  fact  that  the  course  of  instruction  specially  fits  them 
for  these  professions,  and  is  the  best  procurable  in  the  country.  To  a 
considerable  extent  the  same  remarks  apply  to  West  Point,  the  great 
American  miUtary  college.  That  such  institutions  are  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  countries  to  which  they  belong  is  clear  from  the  evidence 
given  by  many  high  authorities  as  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  officers  for  the  various  emer- 
gency forces  raised  during  the  war ;  and  it  would  certainly  solve  the 
difficulty  of  finding  colonial  officers  for  colonial  troops.  Men  who  had 
passed  through  miUtary  colleges  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as 
Kingston  or  West  Point  would,  even  if  they  had  spent  some  years  in 
civil  fife,  be  invaluable  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  of  the 
late  war ;  all  the  more  so  if  they  had  been  attached  to  some  volunteer 
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or  militia  corps  in  the  intervening  time.  They  would  be  habituated 
to  discipline,  have  a  thorough  theoretical  knowledge  of  an  officer's 
duties,  and  at  the  same  time  be  in  sjrmpathetic  touch  with  the  men  of 
the  colony  to  which  they  belonged.  They  would,  in  fact,  form  a  leserve 
of  officers.  Whether  some  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  the 
services  of  such  qualified  men  could  be  available  when  required  is  a 
point  well  worthy  of  consideration.  But  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  how  desirable  it  is  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  found 
military  colleges  of  the  most  approved  type  in  each  of  the  great  British 
colonies,  as  being  of  advantage  not  only  to  the  individual  colony  but 
to  the  Empire  at  large. 

The  next  point  which  strikes  a  South  African  colonist  in  reading 
the  evidence  laid  before  the  Commission  is  contained  in  that  portion 
of  it  which  relates  to  the  siege  of  Kimberley. 

There  are  probably  few  Englishmen  who  did  not  at  the  time  read 
with  the  deepest  interest  the  accounts  published  of  the  many  romantic 
incidents  of  the  siege,  from  the  time  when  the  late  Mr.  C.  J.  Rhodes 
succeeded  in  getting  into  Elimberley  by  the  last  train  which  made  its 
way  through  the  rapidly  closing  lines  of  the  Boers,  to  the  relief  by  the 
famous  ride  of  Sir  John  French  and  the  Cavalry  Division ;  and  even 
to  those  who  were  not  behind  the  scenes  or  were  not  upon  the  spot, 
the  ungenerous  terms  in  which  Mr.  Rhodes's  share  in  the  historic 
defence  is  mentioned  must  come  as  a  shock.    But  those  who  know 
the  true  history  of  the  siege,  who  have  been  on  the  spot,  have  studied 
the  defence  carefully,  and  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances, can  only  express  their  deep  regret  that  British  officers 
could  have  allowed  professional  and  personal  jealousy  to  cany  them 
so  far  away  from  a  just  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by 
others.    The  evidence  given  by  the  officer  who  commanded  the  garri- 
son of  Kimberley  is  not  so  remarkable  for  the  implied  charges  against 
Mr.  Rhodes  as  for  the  omission  of  any  mention  of  services  rendered 
by  him  or  by  any  of  the  defenders  of  the  town,  other  than  the  Imperial 
regular  forces.    For  instance,  in  his  answer  to  Question  21881,  relative 
to  the  raising  of  the  Kimberley  Light  Horse,  he  says,  '  Yes,  I  think 
that  there  were  only  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  mounted  infantry  aent 
up  to  Kimberley,  and,  of  course,  that  number,  with  a  perimeter  of 
nearly  twelve  miles,  was  positively  dangerous  and  ludicrous.    And  in 
the  town  itself  /  had  to  raise  a  mounted  corps  for  which  the  Governor 
(Lord  Milner)  gave  me  authority.'    He  entirely  forgot  to  mention  that 
this  corps  was  practically  raised,  equipped,  and  mounted  at    the 
expense  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  by  the  aid  of  his  great  influence  in  Kim- 
berley. 

Take,  again,  General  Kekewich's  answer  to  Question  21917 : '  And 
your  own  shells  were  2,141  in  number  ?  '  '  Yes,  they  were  7-poundeiB, 
and  quite  outranged  by  the  Boer  guns  of  course.'  Question :  ^  You 
bad  nothing  bigger  ?  '     Answer :  '  Nothing  bigger.'     Yet  prh^ps 
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the  most  interesting  episode  in  the  siege  of  Kimberley  was  the  con- 
struction by  Mr.  Labram,  an  employs  of  the  De  Beers  Company,  of  the 
gun  known  as  '  Long  Cecil,'  which  did  excellent  and  most  efiEective 
service  during  the  siege,  as  we  know  not  only  from  the  observation  of 
our  own  garrison,  but  from  the  testimony  of  the  Boers  themselves; 
This  gun,  carrjring  a  shell  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds,  was  manufac^ 
tured  from  a  block  of  steel  in  the  workshops  of  De  Beers,  the  time 
employed  in  its  manufacture  being  about  three  weeks.  The  ammu- 
nition, it  is  needless  to  say,  was  also  made  on  the  spot.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  piece  of  ordnance  of  anything  approaching  to  the  size  and 
efficiency  of  '  Long  Cecil '  has  ever  been  constructed  under  similar 
circmnstances  or  in  so  short  a  time.  The  gun  itself  is  carefully  pre- 
served at  Eimbedey  as  a  memento  of  the  siege,  and  will  be  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  handsome  memorial  (now  being  built)  to  those  who  fell. 
Although  some  300  rounds  were  fired  from  the  gxm,  the  rifling — to  the 
eye  of  a  non-expert — still  appears  perfect.  The  designer  of  'Long 
Cecil'  (Mr.  Labram)  was  unfortunately  killed  by  a  shell  from  the 
Boer  94-pounder.  Ordinary  people  may  be  forgiven  for  thinking  that 
the  existence  of  a  gun  with  such  a  history  as  this  ('  Long  Cecil ')  could 
not  well  have  been  forgotten  when  the  questions  above  referred  to 
were  asked. 

Gleneral  Eekewich  makes  some  criticisms  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Cape  Police  which,  to  colonial  officers  who  know  the  circumstances, 
do  not  seem  entirely  justified  by  the  facts.    He  states,  in  reply  to 
Question  21870 :  '  For  a  long  time  the  Cape  Government  had  been 
working  the  Cape  Dutch  element  into  it,  and  no  doubt  the  bad  way  in 
which  the  Cape  Police  behaved,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  was  owing 
a  great  deal  to  that-;  they  crumpled  up  entirely  everywhere.    I  do 
not  mean  to  say  they  fought  badly  when  they  got  into  Kimberley ; 
when  we  got  them  together  they  fought  very  well.    But  all  the  posts 
I  had  arranged  for  north  of  Kimberley  (four  distinct  posts  with  from 
100  to  150  men  at  each  place)  practically  came  into  Klimberley  with- 
out firing  a  shot.'    Did  it  never  occur  to  General  Kekewich  that  if  a 
lengthened  defence  of  these  posts  had  been  attempted,  the  Cape  Police 
wordd  never  have  got  into  Kimberley  at  all  ?    The  officers  in  command 
of  these  detachments  thoroughly  imderstood  the  enemy  they  had  to 
deal  with,  and  the  folly  of  trying  to  hold  isolated  posts,  with  no  proper 
supplies,  against  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  Transvaal.    If  they 
had  not  exercised  a  wise  discretion,  Kimberley  would  have  been 
deprived  of  over  600  of  its  garrison — ^none  too  strong  as  it  was ;  and 
the  Boers,  with  little  loss  to  themselves,  would  have  obtained  the  arms 
and  ammunition  in  the  possession  of  these  detachments.    Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  (although  it  frequently  is,  in  the  evidence  given  by 
Lnperial  officers)  that  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  the  Cape 
Police  and  the  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen.    The  former  are  policemen 
.first  and  soldiers  afterwards ;  the  latter  are  a  regiment  of  regularly 
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trained  soldiers,  to  whose  grand  fighting  qualities  the  Itaperial  cavalry 
officers  who  served  with  them  will,  I  know,  bear  willing  tetftimouy. 
This  will  explain  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Cape 
Police  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  better  for  a  little  more  organi- 
sation ;  but  this  was  soon  remedied.  General  Kekewich  himself  states 
that  they  fought  well  when  in  Kimberley,  nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  a  detachment  of  these  very  men,  forty-four  in  number,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Berrange,  C.M.G.  (himself  a  member,  by  the  way, 
of  an  old  Dutch  family),  fought  as  the  advance  guard  of  Lord  Mcthuen's 
colmnn  (when  that  officer  was  wounded  and  captured),  and  stood  until 
every  man  was  killed  or  wounded,  except  the  officer  conmianding,  who 
had  a  marvellous  escape,  having  seven  bullets  through  his  clothing. 
It  may  be  added  that,  had  Major  Berrang^'s  warning  and  advice  been 
acted  upon,  the  disaster  itself  would  in  all  probability  have  been  averted. 
From  the  first,  the  officers  of  the  Cape  Police  were  excellent,  and  were, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  too  wise  to  expose  their  men  to  be  sacrificed  for 
no  sufficient  object.  General  Kekewich  had  no  special  knowledge  of 
the  country  at  the  time,  and  may  have  been  ignorant  of  the  .excellent 
reasons  which  the  Cape  Police  officers  had  for  acting  as  they  did. 

Very  serious  allegations  were  made  against  Mr.  Rhodes  and  the 
leading  citizens  of  Kimberley  after  the  siege ;  and  these  charges  came 
from  officers  so  high  in  command  that  they  naturally  attracted  more 
attention  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The  statements 
mode  were  to  the  eflEect  that  Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  people  of  Kimberley 
had  threatened  to  surrender  if  speedy  efforts  were  not  made  for  the 
relief  of  the  town.  In  justice  to  General  Kekewich  it  must  be  allowed 
that  his  evidence  on  this  point  is  absolutely  fair  and  practically  dis- 
proves the  charge.  He  says  in  answering  Question  22031 :  *  You  do 
not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Rhodes  ever  wished  to  surrender  ?  ' 
'  No,  I  do  not,  not  to  surrender.'  He  (General  Kekewich)  had  pre- 
viously stated  that  he  had  never  used  the  word  *  surrender '  in  any 
kind  of  way.  His  complaint  against  Mr.  Rhodes  appeared  to  bo  that 
he  (Mr.  Rhodes)  '  had  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble.' 

In  answer  to  this  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  the 
present  chairman  of  De  Beers,  when  speaking  at  the  general  meeting 
of  the  Company.  He  says :  *  Military  gentlemen  said  that  the  late  Mr. 
Rhodes  gave  them  trouble.  Well,  gentlemen,  there  is  only  one  remark 
I  will  make  upon  that.  Where  men  were — I  will  not  say  incompetent, 
but — not  up  to  the  mark,  Mr.  Rhodes  generally  did  give  them  trouble. 
But  he  did  not  give  trouble  where  people  were  striving  to  do  their 
duty,  and  doing  it  not  only  with  zeal  but  with  the  necessary  intelli- 
gence. I  speak  feelingly  because  I  am  thinking  of  my  own  son-in-law 
Major  Scott  Turner  of  the  Black  Watch,  who  never  had  any  trouble 
with  Mr.  Rhodes.'  This  explains  the  situation  in  very  moderate 
termfl.  To  those  who  knew  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  who  knew  what  the 
capture  of  Kimberley  by  the  Boers  meant  to  him,  the  idea  of  his  sug* 
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gesting  suntender  is  too  absutd  for  consideration.  It  must  be  remem- 
bei^  that  the  actual  defence  of  the  town  was  not  the  only  pToblem 
which  had  to  be  dealt  With.  The  feeding  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
protection  from  the  effects  of  bombardment  of  a  large  population, 
including  a  vast  number  of  women  and  children,  had  to  be  thought  of, 
and  it  was  especially  in  this  direction  that  Mr.  Rhodes's  great  business 
capacity  was  of  the  utmost  value.  Soup  kitchens  were  organised, 
the  chief  ingredient  of  the  soup  supplied  being  horseflesh,  the  only 
meat  procurable  during  the  latter  days  of  the  siege ;  and  during  the 
bombardment  arrangements  were  made  by  which  the  women  and 
childi^n  Were  taken  down  the  mines,  out  of  harm's  way,  whilst  the 
large  native  population  was  kept  employed,  either  in  the  mines  or  on 
works  of  public  utility.  Roads  were  constructed  and  avenues  of  trees 
planted,  and  by  this  means  the  natives,  who  might  easily  have  become 
a  serious  source  of  trouble,  were  kept  quiet,  and  usefully  employed. 
This  side  of  the  history  of  the  siege  is  little  known  to  the  general 
public. 

If  the  whole  of  the  many  subjects  of  interest  dealt  with  by  the 
Commission  were  to  be  discussed,  not  one  but  many  articles  might  be 
written.  It  is  only  proposed  to  deal  here  with  those  questions  on 
which  the  opinions  of  Imperial  and  colonial  officers  are  not  fully 
agnsed.  It  is  apparently  admitted  that  serious  strategic  errors  were 
tnade  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  but  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  the 
mistake  which,  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  those  on  the  spot,  had  the 
greatest  effect  in  prolonging  the  war  is  scarcely  noticed.  I  allude  to 
the  abandonment  of  Stormberg  Junction,  a  post  which  in  October  and 
the  early  part  of  November,  1899,  was  held  by  two  companies  of  the 
Berkshire  Regiment  and  a  naval  detachment  of  about  300  men  from 
Kmonstown.  If  the  map  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  consulted,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  position  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  from  a  military 
point  of  view.  It  conmiands  two  railway  lines — the  junction  line 
between  the  Midland  and  Eastern  systems,^  and  the  Eastern  system 
running  south  at  a  point  where  it  was  peculiarly  open  to  attack.  It 
Was  understood  that  the  officer  in  command  of  the  Berkshires  had 
reported  that  he  could  not  hold  it  with  the  force  at  his  command. 
But  the  officer  in  question  was  well  known  as  holding  most  absurdly 
pessimistic  views,  and  his  imsupported  opinion  ought  not  to  have 
prevailed,  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance.  To  anyone  with  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  enemy,  there  seemed  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  holding  the  position,  naturally  a  strong  one,  and 
strengthened  by  entrenchments,  which  could  have  been  still  further 
improved,  for  the  two  or  three  weeks  which  might  have  been  necessary 
to  bring  up  reinforcements  from  the  south.  A  strong  irregular  force 
was  in  process  of  formation  at  Queenstown ;  a  volunteer  battalion — 
the  Kaffrarian  Rifles — was  being  equipped  at  East  London;  and 
General  Gatacre,  with  part  of  the  Third  Division^  was  under  orders  for 
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Queenstown ;  so  that  if  the  place  had  been  attacked  (which  to  anyone 
who  understood  Boer  limitations  was  very  doubtful)  relief  would  not 
have  been  long  in  coming.  Immediately  on  the  Stormberg  being 
vacated,  the  e\dl  effects  of  the  step  became  apparent.  Both  railways 
were  at  once  cut,  and  the  rebels,  much  encouraged,  made  Stormberg 
their  headquarters,  with  a  Free  State  Conmiandant  (OUivier)  in  com- 
mand. The  position  of  the  invading  Boers  at  Colesberg  was  immensely 
strengthened,  as  Stormberg  was  the  natural  base  for  a  movement  to 
outflank  them  by  an  advance  to  the  banks  of  the  Orange  River,  when 
our  strength  should  admit  of  such  an  expedition.  The  mistake  that 
had  been  made  was  at  last,  and  when  too  late,  fully  imderstood,  and 
it  was  apparent  that  the  position  must  be  retaken.  This  led  to  the 
sad  disaster  of  the  10th  of  December,  when  Greneral  Gatacre,  with  the 
Third  Division,  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Of  the  immediate 
causes  of  this  repulse  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  here ;  but,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  ought  never  to  have  occurred,  its  results  were  to 
lengthen  the  war  by  at  least  six  months. 

Among  the  subjects  on  which  colonial  officers  could  have  given 
valuable  information  was  the  transport  department.  In  this  a  great 
economy  could  have  been  effected  by  the  purchase  outright  of  all  the 
plant  required.  The  contract  system  was  preferred,  because  it  was 
the  system  to  which  the  heads  of  the  department  were  accustomed. 
Like  most  military  departments,  they  are  very  conservative,  and  are 
opposed  to  innovations  of  any  kind ;  but  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  a 
saving  of  one  million,  at  a  very  moderate  estimate,  would  have  been 
the  result  of  adopting  the  plan  suggested.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
the  contracts  were  well  carried  out,  and  no  one  can  reasonably  blame 
the  contractors  for  allowing  a  large  margin  for  profit,  under  the  cir- 
cimistances  and  considering  the  risk  run :  but  there  was  really  no 
reason  why  the  expense  of  the  war  should  have  been  added  to  in  this 
quite  unnecessary  way. 

The  remount  question  has  been  very  fully  discussed  both  in  the 
Press  and  before  the  Commission.  All  that  need  be  said  about  it  here 
is  that  the  practically  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  authorities  examined 
points  to  the  superiority  of  the  Cape-bred  horse  over  all  others  for 
rough  work  in  the  field.  This  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  an  excellent 
plan  to  establish  large  Government  stud-farms  in  South  Africa  for 
breeding  troop  horses  for  future  needs.  There  are  large  districts, 
more  particularly  in  Cape  Colony,  which  are  admirably  adapted  from 
climate  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  (containing  a  good  proportion  of 
lime)  to  the  raising  of  horses  possessing  exceptional  bone  and  sub- 
stance. The  Imperial  Government  have  fidready  acquired  a  tract  of 
land  in  one  of  the  best  of  these  districts  (Middelburg),  and  other 
equally  good  estates  could  be  purchased,  where  horse-breeding  could 
be  economically  and  profitably  carried  on.  Cape  horses  are  not  only 
well  fitted  for  use  in  South  A&ica,  but  stand  hard  work  and  exposure 
better  than  any  other  type  of  horse  in  India  or  elsewhere.    The  Reports 
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of  the  general  officers  who  commanded  flying  colmnns  in  India  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  Mutiny  of  1857-8  confirm  this  fact.  The  reason 
why  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  horses 
from  the  Cape  for  India  was  simply  that  when  sheep-farming  was 
introduced  into  the  horse-breeding  districts  of  the  Colony,  the  returns 
from  sheep  were  foimd  to  be  quicker  and  consequently  more  remunera- 
tive than  from  horses,  and  horse-breeding  consequently  declined. 

Great  attention  was  very  properly  devoted  by  the  Commission  to 
the  health  of  the  troops  employed  in  South  Africa  and  to  endeavouring 
to  obtain  some  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  high  rate  of  mortality 
from  enteric  fever  in  the  camps.    This  is  a  subject  on  which  very 
valuable  information  could  have  been  given  by  the  P.M.O.  of  the 
Colonial  Division,  Colonel  Hartley,  V.C.    This  division,  during  the 
eight  months  of  active  service  it  went  through  before  being  broken 
up,  lost  only  eight  men  from  accidents  or  disease  of  all  kinds,  its  strength 
varying  from  2,500  to  3,000  men,  many  of  them  very  young.    The 
number  of  enteric  cases  was  very  small,  and  the  proportion  of  fatal 
cases  very  low.    The  explanation  of  this  comparative  immunity  from 
disease  was  stated  by  Colonel  Hartley  in  an  official  report  to  be,  that 
the  men  of  the  division  were  throughout  well  fed  and  well  supplied 
with  blankets  (three  each)  during  the    intensely  cold  weather  which 
prevailed  in  the  winter  of  1900  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony.    Tents  were  carried  and  used  whenever  it  was  at  all  possible 
to  do  so ;  and  although  doubtless  this  added  largely  to  the  amount  of 
transport  which  had  to  be  provided,  still  the  saving  of  life  and  the 
maintenance  of  efficiency  justified  the  expenditure,  the  more  so  as . 
most  of  the  waggons  and  oxen  employed  by  the  Colonial  Division  were  ^ 
captured  from  the  enemy,  and  cost  the  Government  nothing.    Ta- 
this  most  be  added,  as  tending  to  maintain  health,  the  frequent  changes^, 
of  the  camps  and  the  care  taken  to  keep  them  in  a  sanitary  state. 
Probably  the  good  feeding  and  the  extra  blankets  had  more  to  do- 
with  the  matter,  in  enabling  the  men  to  resist  disease,  than  anything 
else.    An  Imperial  regiment,  attached  for  a  short  time  to  the  Colonial 
Division  at  Senekal,  had  been  for  some  time  on  half,  and  even  quarter, 
rations.    The  men  had  only  one  blanket  each — ^in  some  cases,  indeed, 
had  only  one  blanket  between  two  men — ^and  this,  at  a  season  when 
on  more  than  one  occasion  nineteen  degrees  of  frost  were  noted  in  the 
camp  in  the  early  morning.    It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  men 
under  these  circumstances  should  have  succumbed  to  enteric  or  to 
any  other  of  the  many  diseases  which  are  liable  to  attack  men  reduced 
below  their  normal  strength.    The  excellence  of  the  climate  in  the 
Orange  Biver  Colony  was  undoubtedly  the  saving  clause  which  pre* 
vented  far  greater  losses  from  disease  than  actually  occurred.    There 
were  defects  in  some  of  the  field  hospitals,  chiefly  due  to  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  trained  hospital  orderlies,  and  the  total  absence 
of  any  lady  nurses,  and  not  to  any  lack  of  interest  or  slackness  on  the 
Vo^.  LV — ^No.  824  P 
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part  of  the  medical  stafE,  who  did  their  best  under  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  had  to  deal.    The  strong  feeling  which  prevailed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  against  taking  lady  nurses  into  the  area  of  active 
operations  was  much  modified  before  its  close,  and  in  future  it  is  pro- 
bable that  their  services  will  be  more  largely  utilised.    The  impossi- 
biUty  of  improvising  nurses  from  the  ranks  caused  a  great  deal  of  what 
should   be   unnecessary  suffering.     The  touch  of  humour,  seldom 
absent  from  the  gravest  discussions,  is  furnished  in  this  case  by  Sir 
Ian  Hamilton,  whose  evidence  it  may  be  said  is  on  the  whole  admirable, 
and  such  as  would  be  endorsed  by  any  officer,  colonial  or  Imperial, 
who  had  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  subject  dealt  with.    But  in  his 
answer  to  Question  10920  he  asserts   his  abiUty  to  resist  feminine 
influence  in  a  positive  way  that  few  men  who  had  reached  mature  years 
would  venture  to  imitate.    If  all  officers  holding  equally  high  positions 
have  the  same  strength  of  mind,  much  must  remain  unaccounted  for. 
There  is  one  matter  on  which  all  will  agree,  and  that  is  the  clearly 
established  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  in  her  colonies  a  grand  reserve 
of  military  strength.    The  keenness  and  military  spirit  displayed  by 
the  over-sea  colonials — the  Canadians,  Australians,  and  New  Zea- 
landers — was,   indeed,  surprising,   remembering  that  Australia  has 
never  had  any  fighting  forced  upon  her  within  her  own  territory ;  that 
New  Zealanders  of  the  present  generation  have  only  the  legends  of 
Maori  wars  to  incite  them  to  imitate  the  deeds  of  the  past  generation  ; 
and  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  Canada,  her  recent  wars  having  been 
on  too  small  a  scale  to  afEect  the  bulk  of  the  population.    In  South 
Africa  it  is  different.    Native  wars  have  been  so  constant,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  colonists  have  had  a  most  valuable  military 
training.    The  volunteer  regiments  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  have 
records  of  services  performed,  not  inferior  to  those  of  many  Imperial 
regiments ;  the  result  being  that  in  these  corps  discipline  is  excellent, 
their  prestige  giving  them  a  great  advantage.    Handled  by  officers 
who  imderstand  them,  they  are  indeed  capable  of  great  things.    The 
material,  then,  being  present,  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  how  it  can 
be  organised  so  as  to  be  available  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire  as  a 
whole,  or  for  any  portion  of  it  which  may  be  exposed  to  attack.    The 
desirability  of  founding  military  colleges,  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
highly  successful  Canadian  institution,  for  the  purpose  of  training 
sufficient  officers  to  supply  the  cadres  of  the  troops  belonging  to,  or  to  be 
raised  in,  each  colony,  has  already  been  mentioned.    Whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  devise  any  system  of  fixed  contingents  by  which  each 
colony  would  supply  a  force  in  proportion  to  its  population,  or  whether 
the  Imperial  spirit  which  proved  itself  all-sufficient  during  the  late  war 
should  be  trusted  to  in  the  future,  are  matters  for  consideration.    But 
it  is  clearly  not  only  the  duty  but  the  interest  of  every  colony  under 
the  British  flag  to  be  ready  to  assist  any  other  portion  of  the  Empire, 
aa  she  hopes  to  be  assisted,  should  the  necessity  unfortunately  arise. 

Edward  Yewd  Brabant* 
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When  a  great  and  powerful  nation  is  deteimined  to  take  possession 
of  the  territory  of  another  which  is  insignificant  and  weak ;  when 
it  conscientiously  believes  that,  in  order  to  secure  its  safety  and 
future  material  development,  the  incorporation  of  the  weak  within 
its  dominions  is  essential ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  third  nation, 
also  great  and  powerful,  is  decided  that  this  incorporation  wiU  con- 
stitute a  menace  to  its  own  safety,  and  is  determined  that  the  weak 
must  either  remain  independent  or  be  appropriated  by  none  but 
itself ;  when  the  first  is  flushed  with  the  unbroken  success  of  a  long 
career  of  territorial  expansion,  achieved  sometimes  by  diplomacy,  but 
as  frequently  by  force  of  arms,  and  has,  in  public  at  least,  unbounded 
confidence  in  its  military  strength ;  when  the  third  has  equal  con- 
fidence in  its  strength,  is  actuated  by  the  most  fervid  patriotism, 
is  high-spirited,  of  unquestioned  valour,  of  absolute  unanimity,  and 
throughout  two  thousand  years  of  history  has  never  known  defeat — 
then  an  impasse  is  created  from  which  the  only  outlet  is  war.  Russia 
has  decided  that  the  coast  line  of  Korea  is  essential  to  the  completion 
of  her  own  Asiatic  littoral.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia  her  harbours 
are  closed  by  ice  and  useless  to  her  throughout  the  winter.  The  coast 
of  Manchuria  is  ill  provided  with  harbours ;  even  that  of  Port  Arthur 
is  of  insufiGicient  depth  and  dimensions  to  afford  adequate  shelter 
to  a  fleet  or  even  to  single  battle  ships  of  the  present-day  tonnage. 
That  of  Korea,  on  the  other  hand,  has  several  harbours  which  fulfil 
every  naval  requirement.  Pre-eminent  among  them  is  Masampho 
(called  Douglas  Inlet  on  the  English  charts),  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  peninsula,  almost  directly  facing  the  Straits  of  Shimonoseki,  and 
less  than  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  Japanese  island  of  Tsushima. 
It  is  capacious,  deep,  sheltered,  and  capable  of  being  rendered  im- 
pr^rnable  to  attack  from  the  sea  at  little  cost  either  of  money  or 
engineering  skill.  It  is  free  from  ice  all  the  year  round.  It  is  less 
than  900  miles  distant  from  Liaoyang,  a  station  on  the  Trans-Asian 
railway,  and  for  300  miles  of  this  distance  a  railway,  constructed 
by  Japanese,  is  already  &r  advanced  on  the  road  to  completion^  so 
that  it  could  speedily  be  brought  within  the  effective  sphere  of  Russia's 
military  land  system.    Its  possession  would  give  any  strong  naval 
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Power  holding  it  almost  complete  command  of  the  Chinese  seas, 
providing  a  secure  basis  from  which  effective  blows  might  at  any 
time  be  struck  at  either  Japan,  China,  or  our  own  Far  Eastern  Colonies. 
To  Japan  it  would,  in  the  hands  of  an  aggressive  Power  of  unboimded 
covetousness,  be  a  perpetual  danger.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that, 
considering  this  port  the  key  of  Korea,  and  Korea  again  the  key  of 
Asia,  Japan  has  determined  that  neither  must  fall  into  any  hands  but 
her  own — that  this  condition  must  for  ever  be  the  very  foremost 
plank  of  her  foreign  policy — and  that  that  policy  must  be  maintained 
at  all  costs  and  all  risks  so  long  as  a  single  Japanese  fighting  ship  or 
man  remains.  It  seems  impossible  that  either  Power  can  now  with- 
draw from  the  position  it  has  publicly  assumed.  For  Russia  to  do  so 
at  the  dictation  of  a  Power  hitherto  believed  by  all  Chinese  to  be 
infinitely  weaker  than  herself  would  be  to  inflict  a  blow  upon  her 
Asiatic  prestige  for  which  she  would  have  to  pay  dearly  in  the  enhanced 
difficulty  of  guarding  her  Siberian  frontier,  coterminous  with  that  of 
China  for  3,000  miles,  against  predatory  Chinese  bands.  For  Japan 
to  do  so  would  be  merely  postponing  an  evil  day,  when  she  would 
either  have  to  fight  on  &r  less  favourable  terms  than  she  can  now 
do  or  undergo  a  complete  effacement  as  an  influential  Power  in  the 
Far  East.  There  seems  to  be  no  escape  from  war  between  the  two 
Powers,  and  in  all  human  probability  the  first  blow  will  have  been 
struck  before  these  lines  see  the  light  of  publicity. 

Should  this  anticipation,  so  far  as  the  fact  of  the  outbreak  of  war, 
apart  from  the  time  at  which  it  takes  place,  prove  correct,  it  will  be 
the  fourth  foreign  war  in  which  Japan  has  engaged,  and  of  every  one 
Korea  has  been  the  subject.  In  the  mythological  days  of  her  history 
Japan  is  said  to  have  successfully  invaded  Korea  and  to  have  received 
the  submission  of  its  king,  who  declared  that  until  the  rivers  flowed 
backwards  he  and  his  kingdom  would  for  ever  remain  tributary  to 
Japan.  In  this  fact  the  Japanese  hold  implicit  faith,  though  its  date 
was  long  prior  to  the  conmiencement  of  authentic  history,  and  the 
miraculous  incidents  that  are  gravely  alleged  to  have  accompanied 
the  invasion  are  sufficient  to  throw  doubt  on  the  whole  story.  Four- 
teen himdred  years  later  Korea  was  a  second  time  invaded,  and  in 
regard  to  this  invasion  we  are  treading  on  firm  historical  ground. 
Japan  was  then  ruled  by  Hideyoshi,  a  great  and  successful  general, 
whose  ability  had  raised  him  from  low  degree  to  the  position  of  Begent 
of  the  Empire.  Absolute  in  Japan,  he  resolved  to  crown  a  long  and 
unbrokenly  successful  military  career  with  a  second  conquest  of 
Korea,  which  was  invaded  by  his  troops  in  1592.  During  the  follow- 
ing six  years  the  whole  country  was  overrun  and  devastated  from 
end  to  end.  The  Koreans,  utterly  inexperienced  in  war,  armed  only 
with  primitive  weapons,  even  then  accustomed  to  rely  for  protection 
on  China,  could  offer  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  Japanese  veterans, 
fighting  with  firearms  and  led  by  skilful  and  experienced  generab. 
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Assistance  was  sent  to  them  from  China ;  but  the  Japanese,  though 
meeting  with  some  slight  reverses,  were  finally  victorious  everywhere, 
and  the  whole  of  Korea  was  prostrate  before  them.  In  1598  Hideyoshi 
died,  and  the  Japanese  withdrew,  but  they  left  behind  them  a  ruin 
from  which  Korea  has  never  recovered.  That,  prior  to  that  invasion, 
her  people  must  have  possessed  a  high  degree  of  industrial  and  artistic 
skill  is  shown  by  the  spoils  brought  back  by  Hideyoshi's  soldiers, 
some  of  which  are  now  among  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  beautiful 
temples  at  Nikko.  Not  only  were  the  productions  brought  back, 
but  the  artists  themselves,  and  Korea,  having  lost  all  her  experts,  has 
since  then  attained  no  higher  level  of  industry  than  the  manufacture 
of  very  fine  matting,  paper,  and  rather  coarse  brass  work,  and 
Korean  art  is  a  non-existing  quantity.  So  deeply  did  the  iron  sink 
into  the  soul  that  the  bitter  memory  of  all  the  long-continued  horrors 
of  that  invasion  still  lasts  among  the  Korean  peasants,  who  to  this 
day  speak  of  the  Japanese  as  ^  the  accursed  nation.' 

From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  Korea  regularly 
sent  embassies  with  tribute  to  Japan.  But  at  the  same  time  she 
always  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  China  and  looked  to  China 
for  protection  from  foreign  foes,  even  for  help  in  domestic  troubles. 
Her  religion,  law,  custom,  and  thought  were  always  in  sympathy  with 
those  of  China.  In  1871  Japan  started  on  her  career  of  Western 
civilisation,  ostensibly,  never  in  actual  reality,  flinging  entirely  aside 
at  one  coup  every  principle  that  had  heretofore  guided  her.  News 
of  her  action  reached  Korea,  who  not  only  refused  to  send  further 
tribute  but  openly  and  insultingly  taunted  Japan  with  her  desertion 
of  Chinese  civilisation  and  her  adoption  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  despised  Western  barbarians.  When  this  became  publicly 
known  an  outburst  of  indignation  caused  the  entire  Samurai  class 
of  the  people — none  other  was  then  of  any  political  count — to  clamour 
for  a  third  mvasion  of  Korea.  But  every  interest  of  Japan  was  in 
favour  of  peace.  Her  resources  were  exhausted  by  her  own  revolu- 
tionary war ;  a  new  and  inexperienced  Government,  ignorant  of  even 
the  elementary  details  of  international  politics,  and  hated  by  a  sub- 
stantial section  of  its  own  people,  was  in  office ;  the  death  knell  of 
her  old  military  system  was  already  being  rung,  and  as  yet  there  was 
no  new  one  to  replace  it;  and  faciUties  both  of  land  and  marine 
transport  were  entirely  wanting.  Wise  counsels  prevailed.  War  was 
not  declared  and  Korea  was  left  alone.  The  nation  was,  however, 
deeply  indignant,  and  so  far  did  discontent  proceed  that  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  one  of  the  southern  provinces.  Continental  diplomatists 
in  Japan  had  at  that  time  little  knowledge  of  the  country  ;  scarcely  a 
single  member  of  the  stafEs  of  their  legations  had  any  of  the  language. 
One  worthy  member  of  the  corps,  reporting  on  the  condition  of 
affairs  to  his  (Government,  stated  that  so  great  was  the  outburst  of 
patriotic  feeling  that  he  scarcely  ever  passed  through  a  street  of  the 
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capital  without  meeting  a  Japanese  who  was  crjring  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  '  Koree !  Koree ! '  which  means,  he  wrote,  '  To  Eoiea !  To 
Korea ! '  and  who  was  always  surrounded  by  many  sympathisers. 
*  Koree ,'  more  properly  *  Kori,'  is  the  Japanese  word  for  ice,  the  taste  for 
which  in  summer  had  just  then  sprung  into  existence,  and  the  bellicose 
patriots  of  the  worthy  diplomatist,  who  himself  gravely  told  what 
he  had  written  at  a  dinner  party  at  the  British  Legation,  were  ordinary 
hawkers  calling  out  their  wares.  The  diplomatist's  accuracy  and 
perspicuity  were  on  a  par  with  those  of  many  subsequent  critics  of 
Japan,  English  not  excepted. 

Korea  was  left  alone  in  her  hermit-like  seclusion.    Nothing  was 
known  in  Tokio  as  to  what  was  occurring  there  except  to  the  Japanese 
themselves,  who  always  maintained  a  small  settiement  at  Fusan,  the 
most  southern  port,  and  they  would  not  tell.    Even  then,  thirty  years 
ago,  rumours  of  Russian  activity  began  to  gain  currency,  and  reports 
were  circulated  that  the  Russians  had  established  a  basis  in  Korea. 
In  1861  they  had  attempted  to  do  so  on  the  Japanese  island  of 
Tsushima — ^had  in  fact  landed,  planted  a  flag,  and  erected  buildings — 
when  they  were  politely  requested  to  '  move  on '  by  an  English  man- 
of-war.    It  was  now  said  they  were  repeating  this  course  at  Korean 
ports,  and  another  English  man-of-war  was  sent  to  investigate  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs.    It  was  the  lot  of  the  present  writer, 
who  was  then  on  the  staff  of  the  British  Legation,  to  be  sent  with  her, 
and  the  outlying  islands  and  southern  ports  were  examined.     No 
Russians  were  found  anywhere.    The  Japanese  settiement  at  Fusan 
was  visited,  and  its  condition  recalled  in  some  degree  that  of  the  old 
Dutch  settiement  at  Desima,  in  Nagasaki,  where  for  200  years  a  few 
members  of  the  Netherlands  Trading  Company  were  suffered  by  the 
Shoguns  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty  to  reside  and  trade  under  very 
humiliating  conditions.    The  few  Japanese  who  were  at  Fusan  were 
virtually  close  prisoners.    The  resident  stated  that  he  had  not  been 
outside  the  limits  of  the  settlement  for  over  six  months.    Trade  was 
represented  by  an  occasional  junk  from  Tsushima,  and  all  traffic 
with  the  natives  was  carried  on  on  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement,  the 
neighbouring  Korean  town  being  forbidden  ground.    In  the  man-of- 
war,  which  remained  in  the  harbour  for  a  few  days,  there  was  naturally 
a  desire  to  visit  this  town,  but  strict  instructions  had  been  given 
to  the  commander  to  carefully  avoid  everything  that  might  entail  the 
risk  of  a  conflict  with  the  natives.    The  Koreans  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
expert  stone-throwers  in  the  world,  and  their  skill  in  that  respect 
would  put  even  a  Belfast  Orangeman  to  shame.    When  we  were  told 
that  huge  piles  of  stones  were  collected  on  the  road  to  the  town,  with 
which  to  welcome  us  if  we  endeavoured  to  approach  it,  our  curiosity 
had  to  remain  ungratified.   Later  on  m  the  same  year  (1875)  an  incident 
occurred  which  became  the  proxiTna  causa  of  the  opening  of  Korea  to 
the  world.    A  gunboat,  while  surveying  the  coasts,  was  fired  on  by  a 
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smaU  fort.  The  fire  was  promptly  returned,  and  a  landing  party 
destroyed  the  fort,  and  brought  away  with  it  spoils  of  war  in  the  shape 
of  guns,  banners,  drums,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  exhibited  in  the  military 
museum  at  Toldo.  The  insult  to  the  flag  had  been  most  amply 
jevenged,  but  once  more  the  pride  of  the  Japanese  people  was  keenly 
roused  and  punitive  measures  called  for.  Japan  was  now  in  a  very 
different  position  to  that  of  1871,  and  felt  herself  able  at  all  points 
to  impress  her  will  upon  such  a  Power  as  Korea.  A  great  expedition 
was  prepared,  though  it  was  much  stronger  in  appearance  than  reality ; 
two  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Grovemment,  a  great  soldier  and  a 
still  greater  diplomatist,  accompanied  it ;  but  when  it  reached  Korean 
shores  diplomacy  took  the  place  of  force,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 
by  the  terms  of  which  two  ports  were  opened  to  the  trade  and  resi- 
dence of  Japanese  subjects.  Other  nations  soon  followed  Japan's 
example,  and  Korea  was  at  last  open  to  the  world. 

Throughout  all  the  negotiations  she  had  been  treated  both  by 
Japan  and  the  other  nations  as  an  independent  kingdom,  with  which 
diplomacy  was  to  be  conducted  on  a  footing  of  perfect  international 
equality.  But,  while  assuming  or  consenting  to  this  equality  vis-a- 
vis  Japan  and  European  Powers,  Korea  still  clung  to  China's  suzerainty, 
and  China  retained  a  controlling  influence  in  her  affairs,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  an  influence  which  was  invariably  exerted  to  keep  the 
Koreans  within  their  old  limits  of  narrow-minded  conservatism  and 
prejudice.  Japan  was  not  fortunate  in  many  respects.  Rowdies  of 
the  worst  class — and  a  very  offensive  and  truculent  class  it  is,  pace 
the  politeness  and  suavity  that  are  so  eminently  characteristic  oE  the 
Japanese  people  in  general — were  to  be  foimd  in  numbers  at  the  open 
ports,  and  their  treatment  of  the  docile,  broken -spirited  natives  was 
not  such  as  to  soften  the  traditional  hatred  of  the  latter.  In  1882 
the  I^[ation  at  the  capital  was  attacked  and  burned  by  a  mob,  and  the 
Minister  and  his  staff,  which  included  a  few  policemen,  trained  to  bear 
arms,  did  not  escape  without  loss  of  life.  Their  cool  courage,  how- 
ever, kept  them  together,  and  the  majority  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  coast,  twenty  miles  distant,  where  they  were  rescued  by  an  English 
man-of-war  that  fortunately  happened  to  be  surveying  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  legation  was  soon  rebuilt  and  occupied,  but  for  its 
protection  from  that  time  Japan  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of 
maintaining  a  force  of  troops  in  the  capital,  just  as  in  the  early  days 
of  her  own  foreign  intercourse  England  and  France  had  both 
stationed  troops  in  Yokohama  to  secure  to  their  countrymen  resident 
there  the  protection  which  could  not  be  relied  on  from  the  tottering 
Government  of  the  Shogun.  This  right  was  recognised  by  China,  and 
by  a  convention  arranged  between  the  two  countries  in  1885  it  was 
agreed  that  both  shoidd  have  the  privilege  of  stationing  troops  in 
Korea,  but  that  due  notice  should  be  given  by  each  to  the  other  of 
any  intention  to  exercise  it  whenever  it  became  necessary. 
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The  history  of  the   succeeding   nine  years  is  one   of  constant 
bickerings  between  the  two  countries.    Japan  was  neither  well  nor 
judiciously  served  by  her  representatives  at  the  capital  of  Korea. 
China  was,  on  the  other  hand,  always  represented  by  an  able,  deter- 
mined, and  astute  agent,  who  maintained  a  controlling  voice  in  all 
matters   of  internal  Korean  policy.    Throughout  this  period   the 
Korean  Government  showed  no  improvement  on  what  it  had  been 
when  the  coimtry  was  opened  to  foreign  residence.    It  continued 
hopelessly  corrupt  and  at  the  same  time  weak  and  vacillating,  its 
sole  guiding  principles  being  the. selfish  ones  of  personal  or  family 
aggrandisement.     All  important  offices  were  exclusively  held  by 
members  of  the  Queen's  family,  who  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  and 
ready  to  obey  any  orders  that  emanated  from  China.    The  Japanese, 
already  recognising  how  deeply  the  welfare  of  Korea  affected  their 
own  national  security,  were  earnestly  anxious  to  promote  salutary 
measures  of  reform  in  the  administration,  but  found  every  effort 
thwarted  by  Chinese  interference.    The  wretched  people,  ill  governed, 
taxed  beyond  all  limits  of  endurance,  and  ruthlessly  plundered  by 
extortionate  and  unscrupulous  farmers  of  the  revenue,  were  on  several 
occasions  driven  into  open  insurrection,  but  in  every  instance  the  out- 
break was  suppressed  either  by  the  Government  itself  or  by  the  aid 
of  Chinese  troops.    At  last,  in  1894,  a  more  serious  outbreak  than 
usual  occurred,  and  a  fresh  force  of  the  best  Chinese  troops,  a  portion 
of  the  army  efficiently  drilled  and  well  equipped  at  Tientsin  by 
Li  Hung  Chang,  was  promptly  sent  to  crush  it,  notice  of  its  despatch 
being  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  the  Government  of  Japan, 
as  required  by  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of  1885.    Japan's  patience 
was  now  exhausted.    She,  in  her  turn,  also  sent  troops,  who  occupied 
the  capital,  insisted  that  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  thorough  reform  of  the  administration,  in  order 
to  assure  future  peace,  order,  and  good  government,  and  definitely 
refused  once  and  for  all  to  recognise  China's  continued  suzerainty. 
The  China  and  Japan  war  followed.    Everywhere,  both  on  sea  and 
land,  Japanese  arms  were  victorious,  and  when  peace  was  made  one 
of  its  conditions  was  the  acknowledgment  by  China  of  the  absolute 
independence  of  Korea.    Her  active  interference  in  the  internal 
a&irs  of  the  kingdom  was  at  an  end  along  with  her  suzerainty,  and 
Japan,  raised  to  the  position  of  a  great  Power  by  her  victories  and 
the  evidence  she  had  given  of  military  strength,  deficient  in  no  detail 
of  skill,  organisation,  and  valour,  at  last  seemed  to  have  within  her 
grasp  a  free  field  for  promoting  in  Korea  those  reforms  which  had 
proved  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  her  own  progress.    Ill-fortune, 
however,  continued  to  pursue  her,  and  new  difficulties  arose  in  place 
of  those  which  had  been  caused  by  China. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  Eang  of  Korea  turned  to  and 
placed  his  reliance  on  Japan.    The  hatred  of  the  powerful  family 
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of  the  Queen,  the  members  of  which  fomid  themselves  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  their  offices  and  all  the  cherished  opportmiities  of 
illegal  enrichment  which  those  offices  gave,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tinued in  an  intensified  form,  and  the  influence  of  the  family  was  still 
strong  enough  to  constitute  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  paths  of  effective 
reform.  Japan  was  once  more  most  unfortunately  represented  at  the 
capital  by  a  soldier  who  showed  himself  entirely  destitute  of  tact, 
foresight,  or  even  the  most  ordinary  discretion.  What  share  he  had, 
how  far  he  was  directly  responsible  for  what  occurred,  is  not  publicly 
known,  but  that  he  had  some  was  evidently  recognised  by  the  Japanese 
(Government  itself,  as  he  was  removed  from  office  and  has  since  never 
been  employed  again  in  any  official  capacity.  Be  that  as  it  may  an 
outbreak  occurred  in  the  Korean  capital  in  1895.  A  party  of  Korean 
malcontents,  accompanied  and  aided,  if  not  actually  led,  by  Japanese 
soldiers,  broke  into  the  palace  and  murdered  the  Queen  and  a  great 
number  of  her  relatives.  All  the  gruesome  details  of  this  unhappy 
incident,  as  great  an  outrage  on  humanity,  as  ruthlessly  and  cruelly 
perpetrated,  as  the  recent  murder  of  the  Queen  of  Servia,  are  told  in 
full  in  Mrs.  Bishop's  admirable  book  on  Korea.  Its  direct  conse- 
quences were  that  the  King,  terrified  both  by  the  Japanese  m  his 
capital  and  by  a  section  of  his  own  subjects,  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
Russian  Legation,  and  from  that  moment  Japanese  ascendency  was 
at  an  end,  and  Russia,  as  a  dominant  factor  in  all  the  details  of  Korean 
politics,  stepped  into  the  place  that  was  formerly  occupied  by  China. 
The  Ifinister  who  had  served  his  country  so  ill  was  replaced  by  Baron 
Komura,  at  the  present  moment  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  whose 
diplomatic  ability  was  as  conspicuous  as  the  lack  of  it  in  his  pre- 
decessor.   But  it  was  too  late. 

The  possibility  of  Russian  aggression  in  Korea  has  always  been 
contemplated  by  Japan,  ever  since  she  began  to  direct  her  attention 
to  foreign  politics.  When  the  collapse  of  China  as  a  military  Power 
was  followed  by  the  Russian  occupation  of  Manchuria,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Trans-Asian  railway  was  completed,  what  originally 
appeared  to  be  only  a  contingency  of  the  remote  future  became  a 
present  and  immediate  danger.  Japanese  statesmen  have  never 
allowed  any  mistake  to  become  current  as  to  their  views  on  Korea, 
which  have  had  the  hearty  and  unanimous  support  of  the  people 
and  their  parliamentary  representatives  and  of  the  press.  Whatever 
differences  may  prevail  as  to  internal  affairs  there  has  never  been 
a  shade  of  discord  as  to  this  element  in  their  foreign  policy.  Failing 
her  continued  independence,  Korea  must  come  under  the  protection 
or  into  the  posse^on  of  Japan,  and  of  Japan  alone.  Russia  was  now 
within  easy  striking  distance  of  Korea,  and  the  actions  of  her  agents 
have  showed  that  they  are  ready  to  take  every  advantage  of  all  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  them  to  extend  their  country's  dominions  by  foul 
or  fair  means.    History  repeats  itself,  and  there  is  a  curious  similarity 
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between  the  events  antecedent  to  the  China-Japan  war  of  1894  and 
those  which  have  gradually  led  up  to  the  present  crisis.  Just  &«< 
before  the  war  the  Chinese  agent  was  all-powerful  and  able,  by  his 
own  strength  of  character,  backed  by  what  was  believed  by  all  the 
world  to  be  a  great  military  Power,  to  impose  his  will  upon  the  timorous, 
ignorant,  and  dishonest  Government,  so  in  recent  years  the  most 
influential  figures  in  the  capital  have  been  the  Russian  representatives, 
always  able,  determined,  and  unscrupulous,  steadfastly  pursuing  one 
well-defined  object,  backed  not  only  by  a  great  military  Power  but  by 
the  personal  gratitude  of  the  Korean  King  (now  Emperor)  for  pro- 
tection in  the  past  and  relied  upon  by  him  for  a  continuation  of  that 
protection  in  the  future.  Japan  has  not  again  fallen  into  the  errors 
of  entrusting  her  interests  to  incapable  agents.  She  has  sent  her 
best  men  to  Korea  ;  but  it  would  require  not  one  but  many  decades 
to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  the  imhappy  event  of  1895,  and  her  repre- 
sentative has  always  been  in  the  cold,  while  that  of  Russia  is  freely 
admitted  to  the  innermost  confidence  of  the  King  and  his  ministers. 
But  as  she  had  done  with  China  so  Japan,  struggling  against  aU 
difficulties,  has  earnestly  endeavoured  to  come  to  terms  with  Russia 
by  diplomacy,  and  to  secure  Korea's  safety  by  peaC'Cful  measures. 

With  those  objects  in  view  she  has  concluded  two  formal  conven- 
tions with  the  Russian  Government,  the  first  arranged  in  May  1896 
between  the  representatives  of  the  two  empires  at  the  Korean  capital, 
one  of  whom  was  Baron  Komura.  It  provided  that,  pending  the 
establishment  of  order,  each  Government  might  maintain  in  Korea  a 
maximum  force  of  800  troops  for  the  protection  of  its  legation  and 
existing  settlements  at  the  capital  and  at  the  principal  open  ports,  and 
that  the  Japanese  might,  in  addition  to  this,  maintain  a  further  force 
of  200  gendarmes,  to  be  stationed  in  small  detachments  at  various 
points  along  the  telegraph  line  from  Fusan  to  the  capital,  these  200 
gendarmes  being  thus  spread  over  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles.  This 
telegraph  was  originally  erected  for  military  purposes  during  the 
China  and  Japan  war,  and  its  continued  maintenance  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war  was  sanctioned  in  proper  official  form  by  the  Korean 
Government.  Russia  has  heretofore  had  no  settlements  and  few 
subjects  in  Korea,  and  not  even  a  pretence  of  commercial  interests. 
She  has,  therefore,  never  had  any  occasion  to  avail  herself  of  the  terms 
of  the  Convention.  Japan  has,  on  the  other  hand,  important  settle- 
ments at  every  port  open  to  foreigners.  The  aggregate  number  of 
resident  Japanese,  engaged  solely  in  commercial  or  industrial  pursuits, 
exceeds  23,000.  They  have  large  vested  interests  in  real  property, 
three-fourths  of  all  the  foreign  trade  and  shipping  aro  in  their  hands, 
and  if  the  purely  commercial  interests  of  Japan  in  Korea  are  far 
subsidiary  to  her  political  they  are  by  no  means  of  an  insignificant 
nature. 

By  the  second  convention,  concluded  at  Tokio  in  1898  between 
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Baron  Nishi,  the  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  and  Baron 
Rosen,  the  Russian  Minister,  both  Governments  'definitely  recog- 
nised the  sovereignty  and  entire  independence  of  Korea,  and  mutually 
pledged  themselves  to  abstain  from  every  direct  interference  in  its 
internal  afEairs ; '  and  that  of  Russia  further  pledged  itself  '  not  to 
obstruct  the  development  of  industrial  and  commercial  relations 
between  Japan  and  Korea.'  All  these  imdertakings  of  both  conven- 
tions were  faithfully  observed  by  Russia,  as  long  as  it  suited  her  to  do 
so,  and  that  period  lasted  only  until  her  military  resources  in  the  Far 
East  reached  a  stage  of  development  which  she  thought  would  enable 
her  to  meet  Japan  on  equal  terms. 

When  the  Korean  king  was,  under  the  circumstances  already 
described,  a  refugee  in  the  Russian  Legation  in  his  own  capital  in 
1896,  it  appears  that  a  concession  was  granted  by  him  to  a  Russian 
subject  for  cutting  timber  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Yalu,  on  the 
north-western  frontier.     This  concession,  obtained  under   circum- 
stances sufl&cient  to  vest  it  with  very  grave  suspicion,  has  never  been 
made  public ;  its  exact  terms  are  udmown,  and  nothing  was  heard  of 
it  till  the  summer  of  last  year,  when  Tokio  was  startled  by  the  news 
that  large  numbers  of  Chinese  labourers  had  been  drafted  from  Man- 
churia across  the  Korean  frontier,  and  that  timber-felling  on  an 
extensive  scale  under  Russian  direction  was  begun.    Further  news 
soon  came  that  the  labourers  were  being  followed  by  soldiers,  both  of 
the  regular  infantry  and  Cossacks,  who,  it  was  alleged,  were  necessary 
to  protect  them  fiom  the  mounted  Chinese  bandits  that  infested  the 
wild  districts  in  Manchuria  inmiediately  to  the  north  of  the  Yalu. 
Land  was  required  to  provide  quarters  for  the  soldiers  and  Russian 
settlers,  and  though  the  sale  of  land  to  foreigners  outside  the  limits  of 
the  recognised  settlements  is  forbidden  by  Korean  law  a  large  tract 
of  many  hundred  acre«  in  extent  was  purchased,  it  was  said,  from  the 
Korean  owners.    This  land  is  situated  at  Yong  Ampho,  a  riverside 
port  on  the  Yalu,  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth.    Substantial 
dwellings,  sawmills,  and  other  buildings  were  promptly  erected  on  it, 
the  river  frontage  embanked,  and  every  intention  displayed  of  creating 
a  large  settlement.    A  little  further  up  the  river,  on  the  Manchurian 
side,  is  the  port  of  Antung,  which  has  been  opened  to  foreign  trade 
and  residence  by  the  treaty  signed  by  China  and  the  United  States  on 
the  8th  of  October  last,  the  ratifications  of  which  have  just  been 
exchanged.    A  small  island  lies  in  the  river  midway  between  the  two 
ports,  so  that  the  crossing  is  easy,  and  it  was  at  this  place  that  the 
Japanese  invading  army  first  entered  Manchuria  from  Korea  in  the 
war.     Tong  Ampho  is  capable  of  being  made  into  an  excellent  harbour 
at  little  cost ;  it  is,  in  fact,  said  to  be  one  of  the  ten  best  harbours  in 
Korea.     If  its  possession  is  combined  with  that  of  Antung,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  now,  like  the  rest  of  Manchuria,  in 
Russian  occupation,  the  estuary  and  entire  length  of  the  Yalu  can  be 
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closed  to  all  approach  from  the  sea.  A  fort  was  soon  erected  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  acquired  land,  guns  were  mounted,  and  a  garrison 
established  in  it.  A  second  fort  was  commenced  on  the  Manchurian 
side,  on  a  cliff  commanding  the  river,  a  few  miles  further  up.  The 
timber-cutting  was  at  the  same  time  extended  far  beyond  the  limits 
contemplated  in  the  original  concession.  The  Korean  Government  in 
vain  protested  strongly  against  these  proceedings.  The  local  governor 
of  Wiju,  the  most  important  frontier  town  and  the  capital  of  the 
prefecture,  who  was  ordered  to  stop  the  illegal  sale  of  real  estate, 
reported  that  the  Russian  methods  rendered  him  powerless — that  the 
Russians  simply  took  possession  of  the  land  in  the  first  instance,  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  native  owners,  and  went  through  the 
form  of  buying  it  afterwards.  The  Russian  representative,  in  answer 
to  the  Korean  protests,  declared  that  the  *  valley  of  the  Yalu '  included 
not  only  the  line  of  the  river  itself  throughout  its  entire  length,  but  all 
its  tributaries  and  all  the  adjoining  districts,  and  that  a  concession  to 
cut  timber  implied  the  privilege  of  exercising  every  operation  inci- 
dental to  it,  in  no  matter  how  remote  a  degree.  He  claimed,  there- 
fore, the  right  to  construct  railways  or  roads,  erect  telegraphs,  acquire 
land  for  building  purposes  without  any  specific  license  from  the 
Korean  Grovemment  to  do  so,  and  to  take  whatever  military  measures 
appeared  to  be  prudent  for  the  protection  of  the  Russian  settlers 
engaged  in  all  or  any  of  these  works. 

Japan  had  before  her  eyes  the  object  lesson  of  Manchuria.  Russia 
had,  conmiencing  with  the  leasing  of  a  small  portion  of  the  Liao  Tung 
peninsula,  gradually  extended  her  military  occupation  over  the  whole 
of  Manchuria.  It  was  true  that  she  had  promised  to  evacuate  it  on 
specified  dates,  but  when  the  time  came  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mises, made  with  every  formality  that  can  bind  a  nation,  they  had 
been  disregarded  with  cynical  effrontery.  Garrisons,  instead  of  being 
withdrawn,  were  strengthened ;  forts  and  barracks  were  built  in  the 
best  strategic  positions — ^hastened  on  by  working  day  and  night — 
and  every  indication  was  given  of  an  intention  to  make  the  occupa- 
tion permanent.  Might  not  the  same  happen  in  the  case  of  Korea  ? 
From  the  small  tract  of  land  leased  at  Yong  Ampho — illegally  leased, 
it  may  be,  but  securely  occupied  under  the  lease — would  not  Russia 
gradually,  as  she  felt  herself  strong  enough,  extend  herself  southwards 
throughout  the  entire  Korean  peninsula  ? 

As  Japan  had  done  with  China  nearly  twenty  years  previously, 
so  now  again  she  appealed  to  diplomacy.  The  Japanese  Minister 
urged  the  Korean  Government  to  declare  both  Yong  Ampho  and  the 
town  of  Wiju,  further  up  the  river,  open  to  foreign  trade  and  residence. 
The  interests  which  all  foreign  nations  would  then  acquire  in  the 
district  would  be  an  insuperable  bar  to  its  becoming  an  exdusive 
sphere  of  Russian  influence.  He  was  strongly  supported  both  by  the 
British  and  United  States  representatives,  but  the  Russian  Minister 
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promptly  interfered  and  peremptorily  forbade  it.    The  Government, 
absolutely  nnder  his  influence,  though  at  first  very  ready  to  act  upon 
the  advice  which  had  been  given  to  it,  lost  courage  and  yielded,  and 
the  district  was  not  opened.    Both  the  conventions  that  have  been 
quoted  were  thus  violated  by  Russia  in  their  most  essential  items. 
She  had  stationed  troops  in  Eoreem  dominions  without  a  figment  of 
pretence  that  they  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  existing  settle- 
ments, and  she  had  acquired  land  in  places  not  open  to  the  residence 
of  foreigners  in  defiance  of  the  provisions  of  Korean  law.    In  both 
respects  she  had  outraged  the  sovereignty  of  Korea  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  which  she  had  solemnly  boimd  herself  to  recognise.    She 
had  then  impeded  the  development  of  Japanese  trade  and  industry 
by  arbitrarily  preventing  the  opening  of  new  ports  and  undisguisedly 
exposing  her  intention  to  reserve  an  entire  district  for  the  exclusive 
occupation  of  her  own  subjects  and  to  close  them  for  ever  to  Japanese 
enterprise.    All  these  facts  were  duly  chronicled  in  the  Tokio  press, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Japanese  was  deeply  moved,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  entire  nation  exhibited  a  degree  of  patience  and  self-restraint  which 
testifies  to  the  existence  in  their  character  of  a  phase  heretofore 
unsuspected  even  by  those  who  know  them  best.   Their  national  pride 
was  already  outraged  by  what  had  occurred  in  regard  to  Manchuria. 
A  small  portion  of  it  had  been  ceded  to  Japan  in  1895  as  part  of  the 
spoils  which  she  had  fairly  won  in  war.    From  that  she  had  been 
forced  to  withdraw  by  Russia  and  the  two  European  Powers  that 
acted  in  conjunction,  on  the  grounds  that  her  occupation  of  the 
Manchurian  littoral  was  prejudicial  to  the  continued  peace  of  the  East. 
Japan  had  then  no  choice  but  to  submit.    She  was  exhausted  by  the 
war  she  had  just  concluded,  her  military  magazines  depleted  of  stores, 
and  her  ships,  after  six  months*  continuous  buffeting  in  the  winter 
seas  of  North  China,  in  no  state  fit  to  face  fresh  enemies.    But  the 
humiliation  then  sank  into  the  hearts  of  the  nation,  and  when,  a  few 
years  later,  Russia  not  only  took  possession  of  the  very  district  from 
which  Japan  had  been  ejected,  but  plainly  evidenced  her  intention  of 
absorbing  the  whole  province  of  Manchuria,  a  bitter  sense  of  injustice 
was  added  to  the  humiliation. 

Japan  has  great  conmiercial  interests  in  Manchuria,  both  actual 
and  potential.  It  is  a  country  eminently  suitable  for  the  residence  of 
her  subjects,  whose  yearly  increasing  numbers  demand  fresh  outlets 
for  their  industry.  But  these  interests  are  shared  by  all  the  Western 
nations— England,  the  United  States,  and  Germany — ^who  are  the  chief 
competttors  in  the  trade  of  the  Far  East,  and  Japan  is  now  ready  to 
forget  the  past  and  to  ask  nothing  more  for  her  own  people  than  the 
fuD  enjoyment  of  the  commercial  rights  and  privileges  that  are  granted 
by  treaty  to  her  and  other  nations.  If  the  safety  and  independence 
of  Korea  can  be  adequately  secured  she  has  no  mission  to  act  as 
the  general  champion  of  the  world  in  regard  to  Manchuria,  and  she  is 
willing  on  these  two  conditions  to  recognise  the  special  interests  which 
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Russia  has  already  acquired,  which  involve  among  them  the  efficient 
military  protection  of  the  railway  to  Port  Arthur.  But  the  safety 
and  independence  of  Korea  are  of  vital  moment  to  her  own  national 
existence.  Every  menace  to  them  is  a  direct  menace  also  to  her 
material  and  political  interests,  far  beyond  what  it  can  be  to  those  of 
any  other  Power,  and  she  can  assent  to  nothing  which  will  either 
directly  imperil  them  now  or  threaten  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

There  were,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the  general  calm  with  which 
Russian  proceedings  were  received.     In  June  certain  professors  of 
the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio,  all  well  known  and  distinguished 
men,  issued  a  violent  manifesto  in  which  they  urged  the  adoption  of 
force  for  the  immediate  expulsion  of  Russia  from  Manchuria,  if  that 
expulsion  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.    If  the  Russians  acquired 
possession  of  Manchuria,  they  said,  how  could  the  independence  of 
Korea  be  secured  ?  and  if  Russia  ever  became  mistress  of  Korea  would 
Japan  not  be  the  next  object  of  attack  ?    The  Diet,  on  its  meeting, 
gave  signs  of  restiveness,  and  the  press  has  had  its  loud-voiced  Jingoes. 
But  the  professors  received  no  support  from  the  nation ;  their  bellicose 
suggestions  were  unreservedly  condemned  in  the  leading  journals; 
the  Diet  was  promptly  silenced,  and  the  majority  of  the  press— all  the 
leading  and  most  representative  journals — ^have  counselled  negotia- 
tion with  Russia  as  long  as  negotiation  gave  the  slightest  hopes  of 
success.    There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  all  things,  including  the  patience 
of  the  most  long-suffering  nation.    While  the  negotiations  have  been 
protracted  by  Russia  to  the  very  extreme  limit  of  ordinary  diplomatic 
courtesy  Japan  has,  at  the  same  time,  seen  her  steadily  strengthening 
her  military  position,  adding  to  her  already  large  and  powerful  fleet  in 
Eastern  waters,  pouring  reinforcements  into  Manchuria  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  transported  across  the  continent,  concentrating  her  troops  in 
strong  strategic  positions,  and  in  every  sense  more  firmly  closing  her 
grasp  on  the  whole  of  the  district  which  she  had  solemnly  promised  to 
evacuate,  and  everything  that  she  did  was  believed  in  Japan  to  be 
preparatory  to  an  ultimate  march  on  Korea.    The  wonder  is  that 
Japan,  in  the  face  of  the  continued  provocation  she  has  received,  has 
not  struck  before.    Now  she  may  perhaps  be  driven  into  striking  the 
first  blow ;  but  even  if  that  be  so  the  war  will  on  her  part  be  as  purely 
defensive  as  any  that  has  ever  been  waged  in  history,  and  will  be 
entered  upon  by  her  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  actuated  by  no 
selfish  motives  of  aggression,  only  as  the  very  last  resource  for  the 
preservation  of  what  she  considers  essential  to  her  national  safety. 
No  nation  can  be  more  anxious  for  peace,  but  if  guarantees  for  the 
future  immunity  of  Korea  from  Russian  aggression,  more  substantial 
than  covenants  and  treaties,  cannot  be  obtained  without  war,  then 
war  must  be  undertaken,  no  matter  what  its  cost,  no  matter  how 
uncertain  its  outcome  or  the  terrible  wide-world  issues  it  may  ulti- 
mately involve. 

J08BFH  H.  LoiroFpRO. 
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PRIMARY  EDUCATION  IN  AUSTRALIA 


In  some  respects  the  current  of  political  affairs  has  been  moving 
rapidly  in  Australia,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
far  the  religious  difficulty  in  primary  education  has  been  solved  by  the 
Governments  at  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

It  is  very  generally   understood   in  England  that  the  primary 
c  education  of  the  Australian  States  is  in  the  direct  charge  of  the 

t-  various  State  Governments,  that  it  is  supported  not  from  rates  but 

^-  from  taxes,  and  that  it  is  administered  not  by  local  bodies  but  by 

'^  Government  departments.    It  is  not  so  generally  understood  that  the 

!"  religious  difficulty  has  been  admirably  met  in  some  States,  while  in 

P  others  religious  privileges  have  been  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point, 

e:  •  The  various  Acts  dealing  with  primary  education  were  passed  during 
the  decade  conmiencing  1870,  and  in  all,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  New  South  Wales,  it  was  provided  that  only  secular  instruc- 
tion shall  be  given  during  school  hours  and  by  school  teachers  in  any 
State  school  building,  while  it  was  further  provided  that  religious 
teaching  may  be  given  by  clerg3anen  of  various  denominations,  or  their 
representatives,  in  the  State  school  buildings,  but  noi  during  school 
koun.  The  Queensland  State  Education  Act  of  1875  can  fairly  be 
taken  as  representative  of  others  in  this  respect.    Clause  5  provides  : 

In  State  schools  and  provisional  schools  secular  instruction  only  shall  he 
given,  and  no  teacher  shall  give  any  other  than  secular  instruction  in  any  State 
Kbool  building.  Provided  that  such  restriction  shall  not  apply  except  during 
school  hours  to  any  teacher  in  any  school  receiving  aid  imder  l^e  twelfth  clause 
o(  this  Act 

Bnt  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  State  school  buildings  from  being 
^ised  lor  the  porpose  of  giving  religious  instruction  or  any  other  purpose  per- 
mitted by  the  regulations  at  such  times  (other  than  those  set  apart  for  giving 
•ocular  instruction  therein),  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
^y  the  regulations. 

The  result  of  these  Acts  from  a  religious  point  of  view  will  not 

^>f  I      8arptise  many.    In  the  first  flush  of  victory  the  exponents  of  secu- 

™ani  logicsJly  excluded  everything  that  might  be  considered  to 

«nttwich  upon  the  peculiar  work  of  the  Churches.    They  were  guilty 

even  oi  the  vandalism  of  excising  from  the  late  Mr.  Longfellow's 

Wreclr  ofiJit  Beijierus  the  verse  commencing  *  And  the  maiden  raised 
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her  hands  in  prayer/  although  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  in  the  Vic- 
torian edition  of  the  school  readers  the  verse  is  said  to  have  been 
replaced,  while  in  Queensland,  where  the  poem  still  remains  in  a 
mutilated  condition,  many  passages  of  a  more  distinctly  religious 
character  are  read  in  school.    It  was,  of  course,  assumed  in  these 
Acts  that  religious  and  secular  education  could  be  separated,  and  that 
the  State  and  the  Churches  would  be  fully  able  to  undertake  their 
respective  share  in  the  work  naturally  apportioned  to  them  by  this 
division.    The  State,  on  the  whole,  has  succeeded  admirably  in  the 
narrow  lines  indicated  for  itself,  but  the  Churches  not  unnaturally 
have  failed  to  fulfil  an  impossible  task.    The  so-called  opportunities 
for  giving  religious  teaching  outside  school  hours  have  been  found  to 
be  useless  for  two  reasons.    In  the  first  place,  they  add  to  the  school 
day,  which  is  sufficiently  long  already,  and  secondly,  they  place 
religious  teaching  in  competition  with  tops  and  marbles,  which  is 
not  calculated  to  impress  the    average    boy  with  the    dignity    of 
religion  or  with  a  love  for  religious  ministrations.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  numbers  of  devoted  clergjnnen  endeavour  to  take  advantage  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Acts  either  in  the  State  school  buildings  or  by 
holdiing  daily  instruction  classes  in  their  respective  churches.    A  few 
are  successful  in  gathering  together  interested  bands  of  children,  and 
the  amount  of  good  they  do  in  the  desert  of  secular  teaching  is  incal- 
culable.   But  even  these  successful  ones,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
allow  that  the  number  of  children  that  pass  through  their  hands  is 
infinitesimally  small  compared  with  those  whose  inclination  leads 
them  to  outdoor  games,  and  whose  parents  do  not  exercise  any  com- 
pulsion upon  them.    In  the  vast  majority  of  schools  the  provisions 
are  inoperative  either  through  the  remoteness  of  the  school  or  because 
the  number  of  pupils  is  so  great  that  a  dozen  men  would  form  too 
small  a  band  to  effectively  undertake  the  task  during  the  very  re- 
stricted time  allowed  by  the  Act. 

The  religious  bodies  have  also  tried  to  cope  with  the  task  by  Sunday 
schools,  and  here,  again,  the  work  done  has  been  almost  incalculably 
beneficial  to  individual  children.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
while  Sunday  school  teaching  may  be  an  excellent  addition  to  religious 
education,  it  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  regular  daily  instruction 
in  the  schools.  The  Sunday  school  teachers,  for  the  most  part,  are 
untrained  in  the  art  of  teaching,  while  the  time  for  teaching  is  absurdly 
inadequate.  Again,  the  Sunday  schools  only  reach  in  Australia,  as  in 
England,  a  portion  of  the  whole  number  of  children.  Some  years 
ago  the  writer  had  occasion  to  compare  the  various  Church  statistics 
of  the  number  of  children  attending  the  Sunday  schools  of  Queensland 
with  the  Government  statistician's  estimate  of  the  number  of  children 
in  the  State.  Unfortunately  the  exact  results  of  those  inquiries  are 
not  available  in  England,  but  it  was  found  that  almost  half  the 
children  of  the  State  in  question  did  not  attend  any  Sunday  school. 
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while  only  a  small  percentage  attended  regtilarly.  A  public  state- 
ment npon  the  '  failure  of  Sunday  schools '  to  realise  the  anticipations 
t)f  the  first  framers  of  the  State  Education  Act  called  forth  much  angry 
tomment  at  the  time,  but  the  net  result  of  the  controversy  was  that 
the  Church  of  England  children  were  allowed  to  be  more  neglected 
than  those  of  other  religious  bodies,  this  being  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  Queensland  the  Church  of  England  is  the  largest  body  numeri- 
cally, and  includes  among  its  adherents  the  most  isolated  people  in  the 
State.  As  a  further  result  of  the  controversy  a  certain  head  teacher  of 
one  of  the  largest  Brisbane  State  schools  conducted  a  private  religious 
examination  of  his  pupils.  He  discovered  an  abysmal  ignorance  of 
the  simplest  Biblical  knowledge  among  children  who  did  not  belong 
to  any  submerged  residuum  of  the  population,  and  who  all  had  the 
opportunity  of  attending  Sunday  school.  The  discovery  was  not  sur- 
prising, for  it  is  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception,  for  teachers  to  find 
children  ignorant  of  the  simplest  facts  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  writer 
has  found  more  than  one  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  Saviour. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  this' divorce  of  secular  and  religious  teaching 
'will  probably  not  be  fully  recognised  for  some  time  to  come.  Conduct 
is  stiU  largely  dependent  upon  subconscious  motives,  but  the  signs  of 
the  times  are  already  evident.  It  is  in  itself  suggestive  that  the 
Queensland  Education  Department  is  issuing  printed  cards  containing 
inoral  precepts  and  rules  of  conduct  for  use  in  the  State  schools. 
Concerning  the  rules  themselves  there  is  little  to  say  but  good.  It  is 
when  the  reason  for  their  validity  is  sought  that  their  inadequacy 
becomes  apparent.  Let  it  be  said,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a  rule 
inculcating  obedience  to  parents.  Filial  obedience  is  admirable,  and 
is  probably  essential  to  the  progress  of  national  life.  The  idea  is  a 
veful  one  to  instil  into  the  juvenile  mind ;  but  suppose  some  budding 
8ocratcs  asks  why  he  should  obey  his  parents.  A  well-known  Sydney 
University  professor  tells  the  story  of  a  distressed  father,  who  asked 
*  Melbourne  State  school  teacher  to  remonstrate  with  his  habitually 
disobedient  son.  The  State  school  teacher  argued  earnestly  from  a 
purely  secular  standpoint.  The  father  clothed  and  fed  him,  and  the 
boy  should  bear  these  benefits  well  in  mind.  The  offender  looked 
down  at  his  clothes  and  disallowed  the  reasonableness  of  this  sanction 
ior  conduct  in  something  like  the  following  words  :  *  My  clothes  don't 
<^t  father  much,  and  I  don't  reckon  that  beef  and  rice  pudding  is 
any  sort  of  tucker.  I  don't  think  I  shall  do  any  different,  sir.'  It 
nwy  be  argued  that  the  father  was  not  worthy  of  the  boy's  respect. 
Probably  he  was  not,  but  the  boy  had  none  the  less  found  out  the 
weakness  of  the  particular  sanction  for  conduct.  If  the  State  school 
teacher  had  gone  a  step  farther  in  his  argument,  he  would  probably 
hMve  leoeived  an  answer  not  unknown  in  England,  that  the  boy  had 
not  asked  to  be  brought  into  the  world.  It  is  here  only  possible  to 
roach  ior  the  veracity  of  the  relator  of  this  anecdote,  but  all  intelligent 
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teaoliers  have  long  recognised  the  fact  that  the  better  kind  of  the 
Australian  youth  demands  an  intelligible  sanction  for  his  moral 
conduct.  Some  years  ago  the  writer  was  speaking  to  a  confirmation 
class  of  youths  drawn  mostly  from  the  local  granmiar  school  upon  the 
eighth  commandment,  enforcing  the  precept  of  honesty  upon  the  basis 
of  true  self-interest.  The  boys  were  both  intelligent  and  receptive,  but 
a  few  days  later  one  of  them  remarked :  '  I  have  been  thinking  over 
what  you  said,  and  it  certainly  must  be  a  great  advantage  for  a  man 
to  have  a  good  character  and  reputation.  I  have,  however,  no  money, 
and  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  start  in  life.  If  I  could  get  that 
start  by  winning  a  prize  in  Tattersall's  sweeps,  or  even  by  a  bit  of 
the  sharp  business  which  the  majority  of  men  would  not  think  wrong, 
I  think,  on  the  whole,  I  should  do  better  than  by  following  your 
advice.'  The  boy  was  as  frank  as  any  English  public-school  boy,  but 
he  had  been  brought  up  in  another  atmosphere  than  that  which 
regards  Christian  sanctions  as  an  integral  part  of  education.  To  his 
teacher  his  words  demonstrated  the  weakness  of  utilitarian  reasons 
for  conduct,  and  the  necessity  for  prefacing  all  Christian  rules  for 
moral  duties  in  the  stem  language  of  Holy  Scripture — ^  God  spake 
these  words.' 

In  New  South  Wales,  however,  a  far  more  liberal  and  reasonable 
system  of  education  has  prevailed.  The  Public  Instruction  Act 
of  that  State  was  passed  in  1880,  when  the  secular  wave  which  swept 
over  the  continent  had  probably  lost  much  of  its  strength.  It  provided 
the  following  sections : 

(7)  In  all  schools  under  this  Act  the  teaching  shall  be -strictly  non-sectarian, 
but  the  words  *  sectdar  instruction '  shall  be  held  to  include  general  religious 
teaching,  as  distinguished  firom  dogmatical  or  polemical  theology. 

(17)  In  every  public  school  four  hours  during  each  school  day  shall  be 
devoted  to  secular  instruction  exclusively,  and  a  portion  of  each  day,  not  more 
than  one  hour,  shall  be  set  apart  when  the  children  of  any  one  religions  persua- 
sion may  be  instructed  by  the  clergyman  or  other  religious  teacher  of  such  per- 
suasion, but  in  all  oases  the  pupils  receiving  such  religious  instruction  shall  be 
separated  firom  the  other  pupils  of  the  school.  And  the  hour  during  which  such 
religious  instruction  may  be  given  shall  be  fixed  by  mutual  agreement  between 
the  Public  School  Board  in  consultation  with  the  teacher  of  such  school  and  the 
clergyman  of  the  district,  or  such  other  person  as  may  be  duly  authorised  to  act 
in  his  stead,  and  any  class  room  of  any  public  school  may  be  used  for  such 
religious  instruction  by  like  agreement.  Provided  that  if  two  or  more  clergymen 
of  different  persuasions  desire  to  give  religious  instruction  at  any  school,  the 
children  of  each  such  different  persuasion  shall  be  so  instructed  on  different 
days.  Provided  also  that  the  religious  instruction  to  be  so  given  shall  in  every 
case  be  the  religious  instruction  authorised  by  the  Church  to  which  the  clergy- 
man or  other  religious  teacher  may  belong.  Provided,  further,  that  in  case 
of  the  non-attendance  of  any  clergyman  or  religious  teacher  during  any 
portion  of  the  period  agreed  to  be  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  such  period 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  ordinary  secular  instruction  in  such  school. 

(18)  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  in  the  last  preceding  section, 
no  pupil  in  a  public  school  shall  be  required  to  receive  any  general  or  special 
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religions  instraction  if  the  parents  or  guardians  of  snob  pnpil  object  to  ^acb 
'  religions  instruction  being  given. 

The  definition  of  the  word  ^  secular '  is,  to  say  the  least,  notable^ 
It  may  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  term 
to  which  it  owes  its  origin.  It  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  that 
Christian  idea  of  education  which  refuses  to  separate  the  moral  from 
the  intellectual.  But  it  is  illogical  from  the  purely  legal  point  of 
view.  Illogical  however  as  it  may  be,  the  religious  provisions  of  the 
Public  Instruction  Act  of  New  South  Wales  have  worked  well  for 
twenty-three  years,  and  form  perhaps  the  most  successful  and  fair 
attempt  made  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  deal  with  this  problem  of 
education.  The  text-books  used  by  the  public-school  teachers  of 
New  South  Wales  are*  the  Irish  National  series,  which  were  framed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants 
in  Ireland;  and  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  paraphrases  of  the 
Authorised  and  Douay  versions  of  the  Scriptures.  They  may  need 
revising,  but  they  are  good  text-books  because  they  are  faithful  to  the 
entirety  of  the  Scriptures.  In  1899  opportunity  was  afforded  the 
writer  of  witnessing  instruction  given  under  Clause  7  in  the  Fort 
Street  School,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  city  schools  in  Sydney. 
The  teachers  seemed  to  be  drawn  from  every  religious  section  of  the 
community,  and  in  all  cases  the  lessons  were  admirably  given.  The 
headmaster  gave  a  lesson  to  a  large  senior  class  of  boys  upon  the 
*  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  and  it  was  deeply  impressive  to  see  the 
forest  of  arms  lifted  up  by  those  young  striplings  when  the  teacher 
asked  successive  questions  from  the  great  exposition  of  Christian 
conduct.  It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  about  twenty  Jews 
left  the  room,  before  the  class  opened,  to  receive  special  secular  instruc- 
tioiu  If  the  Bible  lesson  had  been  taken  from  the  Old  Testament 
thej  would  probably  have  remained. 

Clause  17  is  largely  used  throughout  the  State,  and  especially 
in  the  Sydney  diocese,  where  an  admirable  system  of  diocesan  inspec- 
tion and  examination  prevails.^  The  Church  of  England  is  said  to 
take  much  greater  advantage  of  the  privilege  than  any  other  religious 
body,  but  the  sum-total  of  the  special  instruction  given  has  been 
lately  stated  in  Sydney  by  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  to  be 
inadequate.  It  is  seldom  that  any  class  received  more  than  one 
hour^s  special  instruction  during  any  one  week,  and  to  give  this  in 
almost  any  school  requires  the  constant  work  of  at  least  one  man 

>  Tbe  New  Zealand  Ouardian  for  December  1908  states  that  in  the  Sydney 
diocese  there  are  431  schools,  and  in  220  of  these  special  religions  instmction  is 
giren  in  accordance  with  Olanse  17  of  the  Act.  During  the  last  twelve  months  for 
which  statistics  were  available,  7768  visits  were  made  by  the  parochial  clergy  and 
S140  visits  by  salaried  teachers  paid  from  the  diocesan  fnnds,  making  a  total  of 
10,908  visits.  The  total  number  of  lessons  given  during  the  year  was  at  least  14,048. 
The  average  number  of  lessons  given  in  each  school  during  the  same  period  was  at 
;  82*6. 
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frojn  9.30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  a  given  day.  The  day  and  hour  for  each 
class  aie  settled  by  the  head  teacher  and  the  local  clergymen  at  the 
commencement  of  the  half-year. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  New  South 
Wales  is  justly  proud  of  the  working  of  the  Act,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  official  report : 

Section  7  of  the  Pablic  Instruction  Act  provides  that  general  religious  teach- 
ing shall  form  part  of  the  course  of  secular  instruction.  This  religious  teaching 
is  placed  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  geography,  grammar,  or  any  other 
subject.  At  the  annual  inspection  of  schools  the  fiedlure  of  any  class  to  reach 
the  standard  in  Scripture  would  tell  against  the  teacher,  just  as  satisfactory  work 
would  tell  in  his  favour.  In  the  junior  classes,  when  children  are  unable  to 
read,  all  lessons  are  given  orally,  in  the  form  of  lectures,  and  generally  cover  a 
complete  course  of  Old  and  New  Testament  history.  In  classes  above  the 
second,  the  Irish  National  Board*s  Scripture  lesson-books  are  regularly  read. 
There  are  two  volumes  of  Old  and  two  of  New  Testament  which  have  to  be 
gone  through.  The  standards,  pages  84  to  43,  under  the  heading  Scripture,  show 
how  the  lessons  are  distributed.  All  teachers,  irrespective  of  creed,  are  required 
to  teach  these  Scripture  lessons,  and  in  no  case  has  any  refusal  to  do  so  taken 
place,  nor  has  any  complaint  ever  been  made  to  the  department  that  the  lessons 
have  been  ridiculed  or  made  light  of.  Section  18  of  the  Act  and  118  of  the 
Begulations  allow  a  parent  to  withdraw  his  children  from  all  religious  instruc- 
tion by  notifying  his  wish  in  writing  to  the  teacher.  As  a  matter  of  teyct,  such 
notifications  are  so  few  that  for  statistical  piurposes  they  may  be  said  not  to 
exist.  The  general  outcome  of  the  instruction  is  that  all  pupils  receive  a  sub- 
stantial knowledge  of  Scripture  history,  and  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
moral  teaching  contained  in  the  Bible. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  a  wide  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  Irish  National  Board  Scripture  lessons  are  advantageous  in 
promoting  the  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  the  pupils  in  public  schools, 
a  circular  was  addressed  to  all  inspectors  of  schools  imder  this  department, 
requesting  them  to  state  their  views  upon  the  matter.  It  was  found  that  the 
large  majority  of  these  officers  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  the  Scripture 
lessons  are  calculated  to  exercise  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  pupils  both  morally 
and  intellectuaUy.  The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  one  of  our  most 
experienced  inspectors  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  true  value  of  the 
lessons:  *In  cases  where  teachers  deal  with  the  books  as  they  would  with 
ordinary  class-books,  giving  an  intelligent  exposition  of  the  subject-matter  of 
the  lessons,  testing  by  examination  to  what  extent  the  pupils  comprehend  its 
scope  and  meaning,  and  dwelling  with  judicious  force  and  impressiveness  upon 
such  points  of  religion  and  morals  as  these  lessons  inculcate,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  benefits  accruing.  I  believe  that,  in  about  50  per  cent, 
of  our  schools,  these  lessons  have  been  so  treated.* 

Outside  this  *  general '  religious  instruction.  Section  17  of  the  Act  provides 
for  what  is  called  '  special '  religious  instruction.  Any  recognised  clergyman, 
or  other  teacher,  authorised  by  his  Church,  has  the  right  to  give  to  the  children 
of  his  own  denomination  one  hour*s  religious  instruction  daily.  Unlike  the 
general  instruction,  this  may  consist  of  worship  and  purely  sectarian  teaching. 
It  is  given  during  the  ordinary  school  hours,  and  where  two  or  more  clergymen 
of  different  denominations  visit,  the  teacher,  the  clergymen,  and  the  School 
Board  find  no  difficulty  in  making  arrangements  to  suit  all  concerned.  As  a 
rule,  no  teacher  of  special  religious  instruction  visits  more  than  once  a  week. 

There  are  no  sectarian  difficulties  in  working  the  clauses  providing  for 
general  or  speciallreligious  instruction,  because  the  system  has  always  formed  a 
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part  of  the  school  routine  of  the  Colony^  and  probably  only  a  small  percentage 
of  parents  would  like  a  change  made,  miless  it  were  in  the  direction  of  giving 
more,  and  not  less,  religious  teaching. 

The  above  report  is  a  highly  impressive  document,  and  has  special 
bearing  upon  many  difficulties  which  are  forcing  themselves  upon  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  people  in  England.  It  shows  that  some  of 
the  dangers  which  many  suppose  will  accompany  the  entrance  of 
various  religious  ministers  into  primary  schools  are  practically  non- 
existent. The  right  of  entrance  is  highly  valued  by  the  Church 
authorities,  and  even  where  it  is  not  exercised  by  the  parochial  clergy 
children  receive  in  the  public  schools  of  New  South  Wales  (which 
answer  to  the  State  schools  of  Victoria  and  Queensland)  instruction 
which  forms  a  sound  and  valuable  basis,  in  the  case  of  Anglicans, 
for  more  distinctive  Church  teaching,  while  the  best  antidote  for  any 
incipient  ^  undenominationalism '  is  found  in  the  clergy  taking 
advantage  of  Clause  17. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  Australia  the  present  stream 
of  educational  opinion  seems  to  be  setting  back  from  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  apparently  flowing  in  England.  Western  Australia  has 
frankly  adopted  into  its  own  enactment  both  Clauses  7  and  17  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Act.  Tasmania  has  only  gone  so  far  as. to  allow 
the  clergy  to  teach  their  own  children  during  school  hours.  Victoria 
for  some  time  has  been  agitating  for  provisions  not  very  dissimilar 
to  those  of  the  London  School  Board.  While  in  South  Australia 
and  Queensland  the  Church  of  England,  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Lutherans,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Methodists  have  united  in  demand- 
ing the  introduction  into  the  Education  Acts  of  their  respective  States 
of  privileges  similar  to  those  enjoyed  in  New  South  Wales.  Two  years 
ago,  at  the  late  Premier's  suggestion,  the  writer,  acting  in  connection 
with  the  Bible  in  State  Schools  League,  organised  a  referendum  to  the 
parents  of  children  attending  the  State  schools  of  Queensland.  In 
round  figures  23,000  parents  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
introduction  of  the  New  South  Wales  religious  clauses,  only  1400 
expressed  themselves  unfavourably,  and  about  3000  declined  to 
express  any  opinion.  The  referendum  was  naturally  imperfect  from 
the  fact  that  the  Education  Department  only  supplied  somewhat 
ancient  school  lists ;  but  the  result  represented  such  a  weight  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  B.  Philp  promised  to  conduct  at  the  coming  general 
election  a  State  referendum,  which  he  had  previously  declined  to  do, 
and  then  to  abide  by  the  result  of  that  appeal.  Since  that  promise' 
was  made  there  has  been  a  change  of  government  in  Queensland,  and 
whether  the  new  Premier,  the  Hon.  A.  Morgan,  will  have  the  wisdom 
to  test  the  country's  desire  for  educational  reform  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  whole  development  of  primary  education  in  Australia  is  also 
instructive  as  bearing  upon  the  course  of  affairs  in  England. 
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In  early  days  [writea  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  the  eminent  Btatistician  of  New 
South  Wales]  the  religions  bodies  were  naturally  the  first  to  build  schools  and 
provide  teachers,  but  there  was  always  a  large  proportion  of  persons  who 
objected  to  denominationalism,  principally  those  who  belonged  to  denominations 
which  were  not  subsidised  by  the  State ;  hence  there  arose  a  national  or  non- 
sectarian  system  which  has  in  course  of  time  almost  monopolised  the  educa- 
tional field. 

Mr.  Coghlan  further  sums  up  the  development  in  New  South 
Wales,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  type  of  that  in  other  States,  as 
follows : 

In  New  South  Wales,  for  many  years,  a  dual  system  of  education  was  in 
existence.  The  four  State-aided  denominations — the  Church  of  England, 
Boman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Wesleyan  bodies — had  schools  supported 
by  annual  votes  from  Parliament,  administered  under  the  control  of  the  head  of 
each  denomination  for  the  time  being.  There  were  also  National  schools,  like- 
wise supported  by  the  State,  but  under  the  control  of  a  Board  appointed  by  the 
(Government.  This  plan  was  found  to  be  costly  and  wasteful  in  the  extreme, 
for  in  many  country  towns  there  were  in  existence  several  small  and  ineflftoient 
competing  schools  where  the  total  number  of  children  was  not  more  than 
Sufficient  for  one  well-conducted  establishment.  So  strongly  was  this  evil  felt 
that  changes  in  the  law  were  made  from  time  to  time,  until  at  length  the 
denominational  system  was  abolished  altogether,  and  one  general  and  com- 
prehensive plan  of  public  instruction  adopted  in  its  place.  This  reform  was  not 
'accomplished  without  much  agitation,  extending  over  a  considerable  period.  A 
league  was  formed  with  the  object  of  securing  the  establishment  of  secular, 
compulsory,  and  free  education,  and  in  1880,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  the  measure  establishing  the  present  system  became  law.  Education  in 
the  public  schools  is  now  non-sectarian,  though  facilities  are  afforded  to  clergy- 
men to  give  religious  instruction  within  specified  school  hours  to  children 
whose  parents  belong  to  their  denomination  and  desire  that  this  instruction 
shall  be  given. 

The  buildings  belonging  to  the  State-aided  schools  remained  after 
the  aid  was  withdrawn  the  property  of  the  respective  Churches,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  were  gradually  closed  as  the  stress  of  com- 
petition with  the  State  schools  was  felt.  There  are,  however,  still 
existing  in  the  Commonwealth  some  primary  schools,  belonging 
principally  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Church  of  England,  which 
received  no  grant  from  the  respective  Oovemments  of  the  various 
States.  Exact  statistics  for  these  schools  are  not  procurable,  but  the 
enrolment  of  State  school  pupils  for  the  year  1901  numbered  593,824, 
or  a  percentage  of  15*61  of  the  whole  population,  while  the  enrolment 
of  all  the  private  schools  (which  include  secondary  schools)  amounted 
in  the  same  year  to  150,105 ;  that  is,  a  percentile  of  3  '95  of  the  popula- 
tion. Private  schools  are  said  to  have  increased  largely  in  New 
South  Wales  since  1891. 

Any  reader  of  this  article  will  notice  that,  granting  much  dis- 
similarity in  detail,  the  state  of  affairs  in  New  South  Wales  in  the 
seventies  was  not  altogether  difwimilar  in  point  of  fact  to  what  it  is 
in  England  to-day^  and  some  will  feel  strongly  that  the  ultimate  end 
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of  the  present  educational  disputes  must  be  found,  as  it  was  in 
Australia,  in  the  Oovemment  taking  over  all  primary  education  to 
which  it  extends  support  from  either  rates  or  taxes.  That  this  will 
be  highly  unacceptable  to  many  of  the  most  earnest  and  devoted 
Churchpeople  in  the  country  who  can  doubt  ?  It  was  very  dis- 
agreeable to  Churchmen  in  Australia,  and  the  echoes  of  a  storm  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  can  still  be  heard,  testifying  to  its  strength 
when  it  raged  throughout  the  six  States  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
whole  system  of  State-conducted  education  which  emerged  from  the 
storm  has,  however,  *  proved  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to 
these  young  conmiunities.'  This  can  be  afi&rmed  without  reserve  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia.  It  must  be  modified  with 
regard  to  the  other  States  where  religious  and  secular  education  are 
divorced,  and  where  the  system  is  helping  to  make  a  religious  desert 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  denominational  peace. 

The  Durham  Concordat,  which  has  rightly  attracted  so  muclr 
attention  in  England,  will  strike  Australians  as  being  a  definite  step 
towards  the  position  which  they  have  reached.  It  will  also  strike 
them  as  an  honest  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  modus  vivendi  between 
Voluntary  and  Provided  schools  until  the  natural  end  of  the  controversy. 
From  a  Churchman's  point  of  view  it  safeguards  the  Church's  right 
to  the  sdiool  buildings  by  the  County  Councfl's  payment  of  a  legal  rent.^ 
It  provides  for  some  instruction  in  Biblical  knowledge,  and  it  allows  the 
principle  that  the  clergy  have  the  solemn  right  of  teaching  Church 
children  those  tenets  which  they  believe  are  generally  necessary  for 
salvation.  The  chief  flaws  in  the  Concordat  seem  to  the  writer  to  be 
that  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  Biblical  primers  will  be  so  full  as  to  be 
acceptable  to  Churchmen.  Little  could  probably  be  said  in  reason 
against  the  Irish  National  Readers,  or  the  London  School  Board  books, 
but  much  could  justly  and  strongly  be  urged  against  the  Biblical 
lessons  of  certain  Municipal  School  Boards.  Probably  no  thoroughly 
satisfactory  assurance  can  be  given  until  the  next  Education  Bill  haa 
been  &amed  and  passed.  Again,  the  Concordat  appears  to  fail  through 
the  County  Council's  timidity  with  regard  to  the  entrance  of  the  clergy, 
or  their  representatives,  into  the  schools.  Why  should  the  clergy  be  re- 
stricted in  their  entrance  to  one  day,  and  for  their  lesson  to  any  particu- 
lar hour,  provided  that  steps  are  taken  to  ensure  that  none  attend  their 
classes  except  those  whose  parents  desire  it,  and  that  the  school 
curriculum,  when  once  arranged,  shall  not  be  disturbed  during  any  one 
half-year?  There  are  others  beside  Church  of  England  clergymen 
who  think  that  all  religious  instruction  should  be  given  by  distinctly 
religious  agents,  and  their  right  should  be  safeguarded,  provided  that 
this  liberty  does  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  those  who  think 
otherwise.  An  ingenious  person  can  doubtless  revel  in  imaginary  com- 
plications which  may  arise.  The  verdict  of  experience  in  Australia  shows 
that  complications  do  not  arise.    Few  clergymen  can  go  on  more  than 
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one  day  in  the  week  to  any  school,  although  many  devote  the  whole 
of  that  one  day  to  the  greatest  of  aU  works,  going  from  class  to  class, 
according  to  definite  school  routine,  and  working  in  perfectly  good 
relations  with  the  teachers.  Indeed,  the  answers  to  many  questions, 
put  to  both  clergy  and  teachers  in  New  South  Wales  are  almost  invari- 
ably alike.  The  clergy  say,  *We  receive  nothing  but  Idndnesa 
and  consideration  bom  the  teachers.'  The  teachers  say,  ^  We  find 
that  the  children  are  the  better  for  special  instruction,  and  we  wish  the 
clergy  would  come  more  frequently.'  Apropos  of  this  it  is  not  i)laiii 
that  the  Durham  County  Council  contemplate  allowing  the  clergy 
the  right  of  entrance  into  the  Provided  schools  with  the  samerestrictiona 
as  in  the  Voluntary  schools.  To  an  Australian  this  seems  natural 
and  fair,  while  in  return  he  would  think  that  it  is  only  right  that  the 
representatives  of  other  religious  bodies  should  be  admitted  to  teach 
their  own  children  who  may  attend  any  Voluntary  school. 

The  airy  assertions  of  certain  doctrinaires  that  the  clergy  can 
teach  just  as  effectively  before  or  after  school  hours  as  in  them  fail 
when  touched  by  the  verdict  of  experience.  The  writer  has  had  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  inquiring  into  this  matter  in  many  parts  of 
Australia,  and  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such  provisions  are 
practically  useless  and  visionary.  Those  who  offer  them  are  only 
offering  the  veriest  shadow  of  religious  education  to  the  children.  And,, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  know  by  sad  experience  what  are  the 
effects  of  purely  secular  education  it  sounds.little  less  than  wicked  and 
indescribably  foolish  for  clergymen  to  say  that  they  will  have  nothing 
else  if  they  cannot  get  all  they  want.  For  a  large  number  of  children 
a  secular  system  means  spiritual  starvation.  The  individuals  will 
suffer  eariiest  from  the  folly  of  those  who  should  be  the  first  to 
supply  their  spiritual  needs.  The  nation  will  suffer  the  most  when, 
the  grandchildren  of  those  who  have  never  learned  to  know  God 
have  multiplied  and  possessed  the  land. 

George  H.  Frodsham 

(Bishop  of  North  Queensland)^ 
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THE  NEBULA 


In  its  strictest  meaning  the  name  *  nebula '  belongs  to  such  hazy,  or 
cloud-like,  objects  in  the  sky  as  the  spectroscope  has  definitely  proved 
to  be  of  a  gaseous  constitution.  It  may,  however,  also  be  applied  to  a 
far  larger  number  as  to  whose  nature  great  uncertainty  still  exists, 
no  telescope  having  yet  resolved  them  into  stars,  while  at  the  same 
time  their  light  does  not  give  a  gaseous  spectrum.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  objects  which  the  defining  power  of  a  very  large  telescope 
proves  to  be  composed  of  myriads  of  stars,  although  they  present  a 
nebulous  appearance  in  smaller  instruments,  owing  to  the  overlapping 
of  the  stellar  images,  are  properly  termed  star-clusters. 

In  this  article  'nebula*  will  have  the  wider  of  the  two  above- 
named  meanings ;  and  embrace  the  much  larger  class  as  to  whose 
material  composition  we  have  no  definite  knowledge,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  known  to  be  vast  masses  of  gas. 

Such  nebulae  are  very  numerous.  About  ten  thousand  have  been 
catalogued  by  telescopic  observation.  But  the  number  recently 
revealed  by  prolonged  photographic  exposures  is  so  great  that  it 
would  seem  that  they  may  no  longer  be  counted  merely  by  tens, 
but  more  probably  by  hundreds,  of  thousands. 

It  can  never  be  forgotten  that  Sir  Wm.  Huggins  was  the  first,  in 
August  1864,  to  prove  with  his  spectroscope  that  any  nebula  was 
really  gaseous — a  great  achievement,  the  importance  of  which,  apart 
from  its  own  intrinsic  merit,  was  all  the  more  vividly  appreciated 
because  of  its  opportuneness.  It  came  at  a  time  when  Lord  Eosse's 
great  reflector,  six  feet  in  diameter,  had  resolved  into  stars  several 
hitherto  so-called  nebulae,  which  had  obstinately  remained  cloud-like 
in  all  other  telescopes.  A  widespread  opinion  had  consequently 
obtained  credence,  not  only  among  the  general  public  but  also  among 
many  professional  astronomers,  that  greater  telescopic  power  would 
resolve  into  constituent  stars  dJX  the  nebulae.  If  so,  their  still 
unresolved  nebulous  appearance  could  only  be  due  to  the  enormity  o£ 
their  distance.  They  were  spoken  of  as,  in  all  probability,  '  universes,'^ 
similar  to  our  own  universe  of  stars,  but  isolated  from  it  at  distances 
almost  inconceivably  great,  and  far  beyond  its  utmost  boundaries. 

The  spectroscope,  however,  at  once  overthrew  this  hypothesis  ia 
the  case  of  all  which  it  proved  to  be  gaseous.     It  showed  that  they 
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would  still  present  a  nebulous  appearance,  owing  to  their  actual 
constitution,  whether  their  distances  from  the  earth  might  be  greater 
or  less.  And  it  therefore  also  followed  that  they  need  not  necessarily 
be  beyond  the  confines  of  our  own  stellar  system  in  order  to  present 
that  appearance.  This  supposition,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  has 
been  confirmed,  until  it  approaches  certainty,  by  various  lines  of 
subsequent  investigation. 

It  is  true  that  the  hypothesis  of  universe  beyond  universe,  occupying 
the  furthest  depths  of  space,  until  so  distant  that  each  would  appear 
as  a  mere  faintly-shining  spot  of  light,  was  so  fascinating  that  it  was 
very  hard  to  kill.  It  seemed  to  many  to  give  a  glory  and  a  grandeur 
to  the  heavens  around  them  which  they  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  resign. 

It  is,  however,  very  grievous  to  find  how  little  more  of  at  all  equal 
importance  has  been  discovered  with  regard  to  nebulae  during  the 
forty  years  that  have  since  elapsed.  In  common  with  most  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  great  science  of  astronomy  it  seems,  at  the  present 
time,  that  nebular  astronomy  is  teaching  its  students  many  a  lesson 
of  humility  and  patience.  As  the  result  of  all  the  observations  con- 
tinuously amassed  and  discussed  difficulties  arise  to  puzale  and 
bewilder  far  more  rapidly  than  they  are  solved.  We  climb  on  to  the 
next  rung  of  the  ladder,  but  our  higher  standpoint  only  affords  a  wider 
view  of  the  unknown,  whose  unsolved  problems  are  thereby  multiplied 
in  a  ratio  far  exceeding  the  amount  of  fresh  knowledge  gained. 

It  is  not  possible  at  present,  for  instance,  to  say  with  any  certainty 
what  is  the  distance  from  the  earth  of  any  single  nebula ;  or  what 
the  precise  constitution  of  the  matter  in  it,  even  when  it  is  chiefly 
gaseous;  or  what  its  temperature,  or  the  effective  cause  of  its 
light;  or  from  what  vapours  the  most  characteristic  lines  of  the 
spectra  of  the  gaseous  nebulce  arise. 

In  spite,  however,  of  such  a  confession  of  ignorance,  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  bring  together  a  few  of  the  most  important  suggestions 
of  recent  date  as  to  the  puzzling  characteristics  of  these  very  remark- 
able bodies. 

To  do  so  at  the  present  time  may  also  be  the  more  appropriate, 
since  recent  investigations  into  the  nature  and  action  of  ions  and 
electrons,  of  Rontgen  and  Beoquerel  and  Blondlot  rays,  and  above 
all,  of  the  varied  and  well-nigh  marvellously  energetic  emanations  of 
radium  cannot  but  suggest  that,  before  long,  some  unexpected  explana- 
tion may  be  found  of  the  cause  and  maintenance  of  that  luminosity 
in  the  nebulae  which  is  one  of  their  greatest  mjrsteries ;  in  addition 
to  which  the  later  photographs  of  the  recent  new  star  in  Perseus  have 
further  increased  the  interest  of  this  subject,  by  showing  that  there 
may  very  probably  be  many  additional  nebulce,  unseen  because 
unilhiminated,  scattered  in  the  midst  of  the  star-strewn  heavens, 
besides  all  those  whose  light  it  is  so  difficult  to  explain. 
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I  have  said  that  we  aie  unable  to  speak  definitely  as  to  the  actual 
distance  of  any  nebula  from  the  earth.  With  a  few  of  the  stars 
it  is  otherwise.  In  their  case  the  shift  of  the  earth's  position,  in 
the  course  of  six  consecutive  months  as  it  circles  round  the  sim,  pro- 
duces a  very  minute,  but  nevertheless  measurable,  change  in  the  direc* 
tions  in  which  they  are  seen,  from  which  change  of  direction,  technically 
termed  parallax,  their  distances  can  be  calculated.  It  results  that  the 
very  nearest  of  the  stars  is  at  a  distance  of  at  least  twenty-five  millions 
of  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth ;  while  all,  except  about  forty,  must 
be  more  than  ten  times  as  far  away.  The  faintest  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  (although  some  may  be  in  themselves  much  brighter,  or  larger,  than 
others)  are  probably,  upon  an  average,  a  hundred  times  as  distant  as 
the  nearest  star.  And  beyond  these,  myriads  upon  myriads  are  at 
distances  which,  although  finite,  defy  all  accurate  calculation. 

No  such  measurable  parallax,  bom  which  its  distance  might  be 
deduced,  has,  however,  yet  been  found  for  any  nebula ;  one  reason 
being  that  it  is  impossible,  in  such  hazy,  ill-defined  bodies,  to  select 
sufficiently  definite  points  from  which  to  make  the  very  delicate  and 
accurate  measurements  needed.  Nor  can  we  judge  of  the  compara- 
tive distances  of  various  nebulffi  in  another  way,  which  is  useful  in  the 
case  of  stars.  The  stars,  in  general,  possess  certain  small  movements 
(determinable  by  telescopic  observation)  along  the  surface  of  the  celes- 
tial sphere,  which  are  termed  proper  motions.  Although  these  move- 
ments are  very  small,  some  are  much  larger  than  others,  and  it  is 
reasonably  concluded  that,  upon  an  average,  those  stars  which  in  this 
way  appear  to  move  the  more  rapidly  are  nearer  to  the  earth  than 
those  whose  corresponding  movements  appear  to  be  slower.  But  no 
movements  of  this  kind  have  been  detected  in  the  nebulae ;  it  may 
be  because  suitable  observations  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  long- 
continued  ;  but  chiefly,  no  doubt,  for  the  reason  already  mentioned — 
viz.  the  lack  of  clearly  defined  points  within  their  confines  from  which 
to  make  precise  measurements.^ 

In  neither  way,  therefore,  has  it  been  possible,  up  to  the  present 
time,  either  definitely  to  calculate  the  distance  of  any  nebula,  or  even 
(except  perhaps  very  slightly  from  the  spectroscopic  observations 
referred  to  in  the  footnote)  to  judge  whether  any  given  nebula  may  be 
nearer,  or  further  away,  than  some  of  its  compeers.  It  may,  however, 
be  hoped  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  some  definite  solution  of  the 
problem  of  nebular  distance  may  be  attained,  in  a  few  cases,  by  the 
measurement,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  of  photographs  specially 
taken   for  that  purpose,   in  which  some  particularly   well-defined 

*  The  nebols,  nevertheless,  doubtless  possess  snoh  proper  motions,  although  they 
m  as  yet  andetermined ;  for  it  has  been  found,  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  in  a 
few  instances,  that  they  have,  in  the  perpendicular  direction  {ix.  towards  or  from  the 
earth),  yelocitiee  comparable  in  magnitude  with  those  of  the  stars.  Such  observa- 
tions are,  however,  so  difficult  and  so  few  in  number  that  they  have  afforded  very 
little  help  towards  any  judgment  as  to  the  relative  distances  of  the  nebnlie  in  general. 
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part  may  exliibit  a  permanency  of  form  and  brightness  sufficient  for 
accurate  and  repeated  measurements  of  its  place. 

Nevertheless  it  is  meanwhile  very  interesting  to  notice,  as  I  will 
now  proceed  to  explain,  that  various  lines  of  argument,  founded  upon 
altogether  independent  classes  of  observations,  combine,  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner,  to  show  that  stellar  and  nebular  distances  are 
of  similar  magnitude,  and  that  both  classes  of  bodies,  as  already 
stated,  are  consequently  mingled  together. 

For  instance,  the  well-known  group  of  the  Pleiades  seems  to  be 
much  infolded  in  nebulosity,  more  and  more  of  which  is  apparent 
as  the  length  of  exposure  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates  used  for 
its  photography  are  increased.  Of  this  nebulosity  portions  are  seen  to 
be  clearly  attached  to  certain  of  the  principal  stars,  either  surrounding 
them,  or  radiating  from  them  in  sprays  and  spirals;  while,  in  some 
parts,  it  runs  along  almost  like  a  rope,  or  ribbon,  from  star  to  star. 
It  cannot  but  be,  therefore,  that  the  stars  of  the  group  and  much  of 
'  this  nebulosity  must  be  mixed  together,  and  practically  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  earth. 

On  two  occasions  temporary  stars  have  shone  forth  almost 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  a  nebula.^  This  coincidence  of  so  central 
a  position  makes  it  almost  certain  that  the  stars  were  situated  va^ 
and  not  merely  seen  projected  upon,  these  nebulae. 

Again,  as  was  first  noticed  by  Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  a  certain  number 
of  individual  stars  are  surrounded  with  nebulosity,  its  amount  varying, 
in  all  gradations,  from  a  barely  visible,  hazy  halo  to  an  appearance 
which  is  almost  entirely  nebulous  with  only  the  faintest  glimmer  of  a 
stellar  point  in  its  centre.  Nebulosity,  thus  attendant  upon  any  star, 
must  of  course  be  at  the  same  distance  as  the  star. 

Once  more.  Sir  Wm.  Huggins,  by  comparing  the  bright  lines  in 
the  spectra  of  certain  stars  in  the  central  part  of  the  great  Orion 
nebula  with  those  in  the  spectrum  of  the  light  of  the  nebula  itself, 
found  indications  that  these  stars  are  physically  bound  up  with  it ; 
while  Professor  Eeeler,  as  well  as  Professor  Campbell,  although  upon 
somewhat  different  grounds — viz.  by  observations  of  the  absorption- 
lines  of  stars  apparently  seen  upon  it — ^have  also  pronounced  in 
favour  of  a  definite  connection  between  some  of  those  stars  and  the 
nebulosity. 

Further,  there  are  two  remarkable  objects  in  the  southern  heavens 
which  look  almost  as  if  matter  had  been  sent  along  some  channel  out 
of  the  Milky  Way  to  form  them.  They  are  called  the  Nubecula  Major 
and  Minor,  or  sometimes  the  two  Magellanic  clouds,  a  name  given  ta 
them  in  honour  of  the  great  navigator,  MageUan,  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  When  Sir  John  Herschel  was  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he 
carefully  observed  them.    He  found  that  the  larger  covered  a  space 

*  In  a  nebula  in  Scorpio  in  1860,  and  in  the  Andromeda  nebula  in  1885. 
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of  about  forty-two  square  degrees  in  the  sky — i.e.  about  two  hundred 
times  the  apparent  disc  of  the  full  moon — ^and  the  smaller  about 
ten  square  degrees.  They  are  roughly  circular,  or  slightly  oval,  in 
appearance,  and  are  therefore  doubtless  approximately  of  a  spherical 
form,  as  it  is  otherwise  most  improbable  that  boiii  would  present  a 
similar  shape  simply  as  the  result  of  any  perspective  foreshortening. 
Within  them  the  telescope  displays  hundreds  of  stars  (from  the  seventh 
magnitude  downwards),  hundreds  of  nebul®,  and  numerous  globular 
and  other  clusters  of  all  degrees  of  resolvability.  Whatever  the  actual 
distances  and  sizes  of  these  nubeculae  may  be,  it  can  be  shown,  by  an 
easy  method  of  calculation,  that  their  diameters,  and  consequently 
the  difference  between  the  distances  of  their  nearest  and  furthest 
parts,  must  bear  quite  a  moderate  proportion  to  the  whole  distance  of 
either  from  us.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  as  Sir  J.  Herschel 
pointed  out,  that,  within  their  comparatively  limited  boundaries,  and 
consequently  at  the  same  order  of  distance  from  us,  nebuke,  stars,  and 
star-clusters  are  all  intermingled  together. 

Moreover,  the  best  recent  observations  and  researches  connected 
with  the  spectra  of  stars  increasingly  support  the  belief  that  stars 
are  formed  out  of  nebulse.  In  various  parts  of  many  nebulse  it  is 
clearly  seen  that  matter  is  condensed,  or  drawn  together,  either  as  a 
brighter  surrounding  of  certain  stars,'  or  in  the  form  of  knots,  or 
ill-defined  aggregations,  which  are  probably  stars  in  process  of  forma- 
tion. And  in  some  of  those  exceedingly  close  double  stars  recently 
discovered,  which  are  termed  spectroscopic  binaries,^  it  is  found  that 
the  periods  and  conditions  of  their  mutual  revolutions  prove  that  they 
are  of  such  very  light  density  that  they  cannot  differ  much  from  a 
nebula  in  their  constitution.  Other  considerations  also  make  it  very 
probable  that  they  have  been  produced  by  the  comparatively  recent 
fractore,  or  disruption,  of  a  nebula  into  two  separate  portions.  But 
any  stars  thus  formed  from  nebulae  must  necessarily  be  at  the  same 
distances  as  the  nebulse  from  which  they  are  formed. 

It  is  also  very  remarkable  that  lines,  or  streams,  of  stars  may  often 
be  noticed  approximately  running  along  the  edge  of  some  dark  rift, 
or  channel,  in  a  great  nebula.  This  certainly  looks  as  if  the  matter, 
apparently  wanting  in  such  a  channel,  may  have  been,  so  to  say,  used 
op  in  the  making  of  these  stars.  Once  more,  although  somewhat 
more  hypothetically,  the  belief  that  stellar  and  nebular  distances  from 
the  earth  are  of  similar  magnitude  is  confirmed. 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  the  opinion  of  one  great  astronomer 
after  another  in  favour  of  this  statement.  But  a  single  sentence  may 
suffice,  written  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  Professor  Young,  in 

'  For  instance,  of  a  nebula  near  the  first-magnitude  star  Antares,  in  Scorpio, 
Professor  Barnard  has  said :  *  It  strongly  condenses  about  certain  bright  stars,  and 
Urns  unmistakablj  shows  its  connection  with  them.'    See  Knowledge^  vol.  zix.  p.  205. 

«  See  The  Nineteenth  Century,  August  1900,  pp.  293  et  $e^. 
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his  lecently  published  Lessons  m  Astrtmomy :  ^  like  the  star  dusteis, 
the  nebulas  are  within  the  stellar  universe  and  not  beyond  its  boun- 
daries'  (p.  281). 

While,  therefore,  the  actual  distance  of  any  nebxda  cannot  at 
present  be  determined,  it  is,  I  think,  of  the  highest  interest  to  notice 
how  all  these  varioiis  lines  of  argument  mutually  assure  us  that  the 
nebulsd  and  the  stars  are  intermingled  in  our  univerae,  although 
most  probably  the  nebulsB,  as  a  rule,  are  located  among  the  more 
distant  rather  than  among  the  nearer  stars. 

From  this  another  very  interesting  result  immediately  follows. 
The  real  size  of  a  nebula,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  of  a  certain  apparent 
size,  must  of  course  depend  upon  its  distance.  If  it  be  twice  as  far 
away,  its  linear  dimensions  must  be  twice  as  great,  in  order  to  make 
it  appear  of  the  given  size ;  and  so  on.  As  we  know  not  the  actual 
distance  of  any  nebula  it  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  that  we  cannot 
say  what  its  actual  length,  or  breadth,  may  measure.  They  may  be 
ten  times,  or  a  hundred  times,  as  great,  if  it  should  presently  prove 
that  we  must  assign  a  tenfold,  or  a  hundredfold,  greater  distance  to  it. 
But  it  is  most  interesting  to  find,  even  if  we  take  the  very  lowest 
possible  estimate  that  can  reasonably  be  suggested  of  what  such  a 
distance  may  be,  that  we  are  nevertheless  certain  iixAt  many  of  tilie 
nebulffi  must  be  of  startlingly  huge  proportions. 

For  instance,  let  us  consider  merely  the  very  densest  central  part 
of  the  nebula  in  Orion — a  portion  ihe  length,  and  breadth,  of  which 
may  each  be  taken  as  rather  more  iiian  one-half  of  a  degree  of  angular 
measurement,  which  is  nearly  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  disc  of  the 
moon.  Then,  if  we  suppose  the  nebula  to  be  only  about  seventy-five 
times  as  distant  as  the  very  nearest  star,  and  therefore  much  nearer 
than  the  great  majority  of  the  stars,  the  real  surface-area  of  that  small 
part  of  the  whole  nebula  would  be  not  much  less  than  three  hundred 
quadrillions  of  square  miles,'^  or  more  than  eleven  million  times  that 
of  the  vast  orbit  of  the  planet  Neptime,  as  it  sweeps  round  the  sun 
at  a  distance  of  about  2,800  millions  of  miles.  The  larger  nebulae, 
and  not  only  they,  but  probably  thousands  of  others  of  comparatively 
smaller  dimensions,  are,  therefore,  indeed  of  giant  size. 

But  this  being  so,  we  at  once  learn  something  as  to  their  constitu- 
tion; and  in  the  midst  of  much  doubt  and  ignorance  any  such 
knowledge  is  very  valuable.  This  enormous  size  in  such  nebulae 
requires  that  their  density  must  be  almost  inconceivably  small.  Some 
years  ago  this  was  excellently  worked  out  by  Mr.  Ranyard,  who 
showed  that  the  mean  density  of  such  a  nebula  as  that  in  Orion 
must,  in  all  probability,  be  less  (or,  it  might  perhaps  better  be  said» 
very  likely  far  less)   than  one  ten-thousand-millionth  part  of  the 

*  The  calculation  as  made  for  a  parallax  of  0"*01,  which  pats  the  nebola  at  a 
distance  seventy-five  times  greater  than  that  of  the  star  a  Centauri.  A  quadrillion, 
according  to  English  notation,  is  1  followed  by  24  zeros. 
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densitj  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  at  sea-level ;  ^  for  otherwise  the 
attraction  of  the  mass  of  matter  in  the  nebula  would  generate  in  neigh- 
bouring stars,  as  they  circulated  about  it,  velocities,  or  proper  motions, 
which  would  be  very  apparent,  whereas  no  such  notable  stellar  move- 
ments are  observed.  The  same  conclusion,  as  to  the  extreme  tenuity 
of  such  nebulosity,  is  confirmed  in  other  similar  cases — e.g.  by  the 
small  proper  motions  of  the  stars  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  great 
mass  of  nebula  which,  as  already  mentioned,  embraces  in  its  wide- 
spreading  folds  the  stars  in  the  group  of  the  Pleiades. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  say  of  what  constitution  matter  of  such 
tenuity  may  be ;  but  under  the  conditions  of  temperature  probably 
existing  in  it,  it  would,  at  any  rate,  be  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  would  be  very  transparent.  In  certain  instances  this  is 
undoubtedly  so.  There  is  practically  no  doubt  that  we  often 
see  the  light  of  stars  through  many  thousands  of  millions  of  miles 
of  nebula.  But  if  the  very  smallest  appreciable  amount  of  non- 
transparency  existed  in  such  cases  this  could  not  be,  since  the  hind- 
rance to  their  light  would  increase,  not  simply  as  the  distance  through 
which  a  star's  rays  might  have  to  pass,  but  as  the  square  of  that 
distance.  The  obscuration  produced  would,  therefore,  be  so  rapidly 
intensified  that  the  stellar  light  would  very  quickly  be  entirely  ex- 
tinguished. In  this  connection  Professor  Newcomb  has  recently 
definitely  stated  that  ^  Not  only  the  spectroscopic  evidence  of  bright 
lines,  but  the  aspect  of  the  objects  themselves,  shows  that  they  are 
transparent  through  and  through.  This  is  remarkable  when  taken  in 
connection  vnih  their  inconceivable  size.'  ^  This  clear  transparency 
thus  met  with  in  nebula  after  nebula  gives,  I  think,  great  confirma- 
tion to  the  supposition  of  their  exceedii^ly  light  density. 

Nevertheless,  as  in  much  else  relating  to  these  puzzling  bodies, 
other  facts  are  met  with  which  tend  in  the  contrary  direction.  In 
the  case  of  the  great  Dumb-Bell  Nebula,  in  the  constellation  of 
the  Fox,  Dr.  Isaac  Roberts  finds  indications  of  the  existence  of  '  a 
broad  ring  of  nebulosity  which  surrounds  a  globular  mass.  This 
ring,  not  being  sufficiently  dense,'  as  he  says,  '  to  obscure  the  light 
of  the  central  region  of  the  globular  mass,  is  dense  enough  to  obscure 
those  parts  of  it  which  axe  hidden  by  the  increasing  thickness  of  the 
nebulosity,  thus  producing  the  "  dumb-bell "  appearance.'  *  That  is, 
as  I  opine,  the  obscuration  occurs  where  our  line  of  sight,  as  we 
look  towards  the  central  mass,  passes  by  the  effect  of  perspective 
through  a  greater  thickness  of  the  matter  in  the  ring.  Again, 
Professor  E.  C.  Pickering  has  shown  that  the  number  of  faint  stars 
seen  in  the  region  of  the  Pleiades  is  decidedly  smaller  than  in  the 
adjacent  regions  of  the  sky.  The  widespread  nebulosity  of  that 
group  would,  therefore,  certamly  seem  to  possess   some   absorbent 

•  Knowledge,  vol.  xv.  p.  192.  '  The  Stars,  by  Newcomb,  p.  189. 

•  Celestial  Photographs,  by  Dr.  Isaac  Roberts,  F.R.S.,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 
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property,  which  hinders  the  passage  of  light  from  very  faint  stars 
behind  it. 

Further,  Miss  Agnes  Gierke  has  remarked  that '  the  spectra  of  stars 
Vith  nebular  appurtenances  cire  mainly  impressed  wiiii  dark  lines  of 
helium,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.'  But,  she  adds,  '  it  might  have  been 
anticipated  that  nebulous  stars  would  be  found  to  shine  predomi- 
nantly by  emission — i.e.  that  bright '  (instead  of  dark) '  lines  would  be 
conspicuous  in  their  spectra.  Facts,  however,  do  not  bear  out  this 
forecast.'  '  In  other  words,  we  find  that  the  vibrations  of  the  light 
from  these  stars,  as  it  travels  through  the  surrounding  nebulosity,  does 
not  pass  unhindered,  but  suffers  an  absorptive  effect. 

While,  therefore,  the  vast  masses  of  these  wondrous  bodies  seem, 
in  general,  to  be  in  a  condition  of  almost  perfect  transparency,  there 
are  nevertheless  indications  that,  under  certain  conditions,  they  may 
become  in  some  degree  opaque.  Once  more  then,  baffled  and  puzzled 
by  the  nebulae,  we  must  await  further  discoveries  for  the  explanation 
of  such  apparently  contradictory  features.  It  is,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  happily  possible  to  speak  with  much  certainty  as  to  their  im- 
mense size,  their  intensely  small  density,  and  their  general  inter- 
mixture with  the  stars  as  a  constituent  part  of  our  universe. 

Next,  however,  a  further  confession  of  ignorance  must  be  made 
as  to  various  other  points  relating  to  the  matter  of  which  they  may  be 
constituted,  its  chief  or  most  important  components,  and  the  cause 
and  nature  of  its  luminosity. 

When  Sir  Wm.  Huggins  first  examined  the  spectrum  of  a  gaseous 
nebula,  in  the  year  1864,  he  found  in  it  three  bright  lines.  Of  these  one 
belonged  to  hydrogen  gas ;  the  other  two  (in  that  part  of  the  spectrum 
which  is  of  a  greenish  tint)  could  not  be  identified  as  due  to  any  known 
substance.  Since  that  date  these  two  latter  have  always  been  found  in 
the  light  of  every  gaseous  nebula,  except  when  that  l^ht  has  been  so 
faint  that  only  the  brighter  of  the  two  has  been  seen.  That  one  is, 
therefore,  the  special  characteristic  line  of  such  nebulae,  and  doubtless 
arises  from  the  vapour  of  the  most  important  substance  present  in 
them.  It  is  true  that  in  the  spectra  of  the  brightest  gaseous  nebulae 
many  more  bright  lines  appear  (those  whose  places  have  been  deter- 
mined with  a  fair  amount  of  acccuracy  amounting  to  about  fifty) 
of  which  a  considerable  number  are  due  to  hydrogen  and  some  to 
helium.  But  it  is  only  possible  to  assign  the  imaginary  name  of 
nehvliAim  to  the  substance  whose  vapour,  as  above  stated,  produces 
the  most  important  and  persistent  line  of  all. 

We  know  not  what  that  substance  is,  or  in  what  peculiar  or  pri- 
mordial condition  it  may  be.  We  cannot  find  it  upon  the  earth,  or  in 
the  vapours  of  the  sun.  Yet,  as  the  name  of  helium  was  assigned  to 
certain  bright  lines  seen  in  the  sun,  some  twenty-five  years  before  Sir 

•  Knowledge^  vol.  xxt.  pp.  225-6. 
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William  Ramsay,  in  1895,  first  discovered  it  upon  the  earth,  so  it  may 
be  hoped  that  presently  the  mystery  of  nebnlimn  may  in  like  manner 
be  solved.  One,  and  only  one,  indication  of  its  properties  has  yet 
glimmered  forth.  It  is  that  the  vapour  of  nebulium  may  be  densei; 
than  that  of  hydrogen. 

We  have  thus  seen  how  little  we  know  in  regard  to  the  gaseous 
nebul8B,  which  include  among  their  various  types  those  of  very  large, 
irregular  form,  such  as  that  in  Orion ;  the  planetary  or  disc-like ;  and 
the  annular  or  ring-shaped ;  all  of  which  in  the  telescope  appear  of 
a  greenish  hue.  But  we  know  still  less  as  to  nebulffi  whose  light  is 
whitish,  which  are  also  far  more  numerous,  the  reason  being  that 
their  light,  when  examined  with  a  spectroscope,  gives  a  continuous 
spectrum,  i.e.  a  coloured  band  of  light  without  any  lines  across  it 
'  either  dark  or  bright.  This  spectrum  is  that  which  the  light  of  any 
'shining  incandescent  solid  mass,  such  as  a  piece  of  white-hot  iron  or  a 
limelight,  affords.  It  is  one  in  which  no  details  are  visible  to  help  to 
reveal  the  particular  substance,  or  substances,  from  which  it  arises. 
Nor  does  such  a  spectrum  even  definitely  indicate  its  origin  to  be 
necessarily  bom  solid  matter.  If  it  did,  nebulsB  emitting  it  might 
to  a  considerable  extent  consist  of  a  mass  of  stars  whose  images  the 
telescope  failed  to  define ;  ^® — *tars,  therefore,  either  much  further  away 
than  would  otherwise  have  seemed  probable,  or  else  individually  of 
much  smaller  size  than  ordinary  stars.  The  spectrum,  however,  doe». 
not  even  indicate  so  much  as  this,  because  such  a  spectrum  may^ 
also  arise  bom  gas  under  high  pressure,  or  possibly  be  due,  in  some : 
cases,  to  the  emanation  of  light  from  an  immense  depth  of  hot. 
transparent  gas.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  very  faint, 
indication  of  such  a  continuous  spectrum,  also  seen  in  conjunction  with 
the  bright  lines  of  some  of  the  more  brilliant  gaseous  nebulae,  may  h^ 
thus  produced  by  gas. 

While  then,  as  previously  stated,  it  must  be  allowed  with  regard", 
to  the  gaseous  nebulae  that,  apart  from  the  presence  of  hydrogen  and 
helium,  we  know  not  what  their  gases  are,  we  are  still  more  ignorant 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  light  of  all  the  other  nebulae.  We  cannot  say 
whether  it  may  be  derived  bom.  myriads  of  little  stars,  or  so-called 
sunlets ;  or  from  some  kind  of  (what  may  be  termed)  star-dust;  or  from 
some  form  of  gaseous  matter,  emitting  light  bom  great  depths,  or 
existing  under  special  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure.  And 
here  I  wish  to  mention  a  very  valuable  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Maunder  a  few  years  ago,  which  I  believe  may  be  briefly  expressed 
as  f oUows : — That  both  classes  of  nebulae  may  perhaps  be  composed 
of  stars  in  an  early  stage  of  development,  with  very  small  condensed 
photospheres  (corresponding  to  the  light-giving  surface  of  our  sun),  but 
with  very  largely  developed  chromospheres  and  coronas,  corresponding 

>•  K  should,  however,  be  noticed  that  in  that  case  we  might  expect  to  find  absorp- 
tion-lines in  the  spectrom  produced  by  their  raponrs. 
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to  the  two  solar  appendages  wblch  lie  in  succession  above  ike  photo- 
sphere. The  chromosphere  of  the  sun  is  mainly  gaseous ;  the  corona 
mainly  composed  of  solid  dust-like  matter.  If,  therefore,  in  the  stars 
in  some  nebuUe,  the  gaseous  chromospheres  were  much  more  prominent 
'  than  the  coronas,  the  corresponding  nebular  spectrum  would  be  a 
gaseous  one.  If  the  contrary  were  the  case,  and  the  coronas  pre- 
dominated, the  spectrum  would  be  a  continuous  one,  as  in  the 
nebulffi  of  whitish  hue.^^  But  there  are  many  difficulties,  con- 
nected with  spectral  details,  involved  in  this  hjrpothesis,  as  in 
every  other  yet  put  forward  for  the  explanation  of  the  spectra  of 
the  nebulffi. 

In  many  other  respects  their  phenomena  are  also,  very  mysterious. 
Whether,  for  instance,  as  has  been  suggested,  we  see  in  parts  of  them 
vast  quantities  of  outrushing  highly  heated  matter,  opaque,  until  it 
becomes  more  limiinous  and  transparent  as  it  cools ;  or  whether  the 
additional  light  seen  in  some  regions  may  be  produced  by  matter  that 
is  condensing  and  consequently  increasing  in  heat ;  or  why  the  great 
nebulsd  which  the  spectroscope  shows  to  be  gaseous  should  so  often 
exhibit  sharply  defined  boundaries,  instead  of  their  gas  difihising  itself 
vaguely  in  all  directions ;  or  whether  the  convoluted  curves  of  the  very 
numerous  spirally  formed  nebulsB  are  due  to  the  indraught  of  matter 
towards  a  centre,  or  to  its  ejection  from  a  centre ;  or  why  those  dark 
channels  or  lanes  which  I  have  already  mentioned  should  be  of  such 
remarkable  distinctness,  and  run  like  thoroughfares  through  many  of 
the  nebul»t  Can  they  be  due,  it  may  be  asked,  to  the  interposition 
of  opaque  matter  which,  in  those  parts,  obstructs  the  passage  of  light ; 
or  are  they  real  vacuities,  the  matter  once  in  their  place  having  been 
used  up  in  the  making  of  stars,  which  in  many  cases  seem  most 
remarkably  to  lie  along  their  edges  and  to  follow  their  course ;  or  are 
they  simply  portions  of  gas  which  for  the  time  being  are  emitting  no 
light  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  all  an  unsolvedproblem.  Like  Pelion 
and  Ossa  upon  Olympus,  mystery  is  heaped  upon  mystery  until  so 
high  an  au^ority  as  Miss  Gierke  can  only  speak  of  *  a  glimmering  of 
reason  beginning  to  hover  over  what  has  long  appeared  a  scene  of 
hopeless  bewilderment ; '  ^*  or  of  its  being  *  impossible  to  divine  what 
sort  of  communication '  straight  lines  of  nebulse  running,  as  in  the 
Pleiades,  from  star  to  star  *  establish  between  the  stars  they  connect,'  ** 
or  of  the  true  nature  and  origin  of  the  nebulous  halos  round  certain 
stars  being  ^  a  subject  for  inquiries  likely  to  be  long  and  arduous.'  ^^ 
Even  the  plan,  or  law,  of  the  distribution  of  the  nebulsB  in  the  sky  is  a 
mystery;  the  great  gaseous  ones  being  found  almost  entirely  in  the 
Milky  Way,  where  globular  star-clusters  and  stars  in  general  abound ; 

"  Knowledge,  vol.  zix.  p.  38.  *>  The  System  of  the  Stare,  p.  26U 

"  Problems  in  Astrophysics,  p.  418.  "  Ibid,  p.  468. 
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wliile  the  whiter  nebnlsB  are  far  more  abundant  in  the  parts  of  the 
heavens  most  distant  from  it. 

But  of  all  their  mysteries  none  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  which 
meets  us  in  the  question :  Why,  or  how,  do  they  shine  ?  What  is  the 
process — what  is  the  nature  of  the  energy  which  makes  them  luminous? 
Their  light  is  certainly,  in  general,  faint;  often  very  faint.  This  is 
not,  however,  due  to  t&eir  distance,  because  their  apparent  size  dimi- 
nishes with  their  distance  in  just  the  same  ratio  as  that  by  which  their 
distance  affects  the  brightness  of  their  light.  At  any  distance  any 
given  nebula  would,  therefore,  appear  of  unaltered  brightness.  But  as 
regards  the  generating  process  of  that  faint  light  we  may  well  ask : — 
Is  it  due  to  molecular  or  meteoritic  collisions ;  or  to  intra-molecular 
vibrations ;  or  to  such  electrical  action  as  takes  place  in  a  vacuum 
tube  %  Is  it  due  to  their  matter  being  in  such  an  elementary  condition 
that  it  may  even  be  said  to  be  composed  of  electricity  %  For  such  a' 
constitution  of  matter  (first,  I  believe,  suggested  by  W.  K.  Clifford)  may 
now  be  considered  possible,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  a  moving' 
charge  of  electricity  possesses  an  apparent  mass,  or  inertia,  which  is 
taken  to  be  the  fundamental  attribute  of  matter.  Or  shall  the 
nebular  lighf  be  assigned  to  some  known,  or  unknown,  form  of  phos- 
phorescence ?  None  can  yet  say.  Just  as  little  is  at  present  known' 
as  to  the  nature  of  nebular  luminosity  as,  until  the  other  day,  was 
known  of  radium  and  of  the  various  classes  of  rays  emitted  by  it.  Tet 
as  Sir  W.  and'LadyHuggins  have  recently  proved  that  the  energy  of 
those  emanations  can  cause  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  to  give 
forth  its  spectrum,  so  it  may  be  surmised  that  radium  may  play  an 
important  part  in  the  nebulae. 

It  has  recently  been  suggested  as  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
heat  of  the  sun  may  have  been  sustained,  during  past  ages  of  far 
longer  continuance  than  the  heat  generated  simply  through  its  own 
contraction  could  have  permitted,  by  means  of  a  comparatively  small 
and  hitherto  altogether  unsuspected  amount  of  radium.  May  we  not, 
therefore,  think  it  to  be  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  light  and' 
temperature  of  the  nebulse  may  owe  much  to  the  action  of  this  same' 
substiance,  the  existence  of  which,  as  a  constituent  in  them,  may  be  the 
more  probable,  since  recent  investigations  have  given  indications  of* 
a  certain  subtie  relationship  between  radium  and  helium,  which  latter 
element  undoubtedly  reveals  its  presence  in  the  spectra  of  the  gaseous' 
nebulse  I 

But  the  more,  we  may  say,  the  more  after  all,  is  the  feeling  intensi- 
fied :  How  little  do  we  know  as  yet  of  these  wondrous  objects !  We 
are  still  feebly,  dimly,  longing  and  searching  after  the  truths  hidden 
within  them.  We  may  well  believe  that  all  the  shining  orbs  around 
us  have  sprung  from  nebulae — single  stars  from  single  nebuls ;  and 
double  stars  (which,  as  time  goes  on,  are  found  to  be  increasingly 
abundant)  from  double  nebulse;  and  in  all  probability  star-dusters 
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from  nebiilsB  of  especial  size,  and  in  many  cases  of  a  spiral  form,  once 
star-clusters  themselves  often  exhibit  signs  of  spiral  convolutions.'^ 
As  Tennyson  has  termed  them,'^  all  these 

Begions  of  lacid  matter  taking  forms, 

Brushes  of  fire,  hazy  gleams. 
Clusters  and  beds  of  worlds,  and  bee-like  swarms 

Of  suns,  and  starry  streams 

may  have  had  this  common  origin.  And  yet,  while  we  may  trace, 
with  but  little  doubt,  the  after  evolutionary  processes  that  have  thus 
found  their  scope  in  many  a  nebula,  we  cannot  say  of  any  single 
nebula  among  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  whose 
existence  we  are  aware  what  it  is  made  of,  or  why  it  shines. 

The  nebulffi,  visible  in  the  telescope,  or  photographed  with  the^ 
camera,  are  therefore  most  baffling  to  the  study  of  astronomers  and 
physicists  alike.  But  just  as  dark  stars,  invisible  to  the  eye  or  tele- 
scope, certainly  abound  in  the  heavens,  to  the  number  probably  of 
many  millions,'^  so  there  are  indications  that  dark  (or  exceedingly 
faintly  illuminated)  nebulosity  may  also  be  abundant.  In  this 
Review,  in  February  1902, 1  drew  attention  to  the  photographs  of  what 
appeared  to  be  bright  nebulosity  around  the  recent  new  star  in  Perseus. 
Successive  photographs  showed  that  this  luminous  nebulosity  seemed 
steadily  to  increase  in  distance  from  the  star,  spreading  outwards  as 
if  in  expanding  circular,  or  spherical,  surfaces  around  it.  I  favoured 
the  hypothesis  that  this  appearance  was  not  caused  by  any  outrush  of 
matter  from  the  star,  but  that  it  was  due  to  the  outward  passage  of 
light,  which  had  emanated  from  the  star  during  the  short  time  when 
its  first  brilliancy  continued  to  be  of  very  great  intensity.  It  seemed 
probable  that  nebulosity  existed  in  an  immense  extent  of  space  around 
the  star,  but  unilluminated,  and  therefore  invisible;  and  that  the 
locality  of  the  phenomenon  was  so  immensely  distant  that  the  vast 
velocity  of  light  was,  apparently,  so  reduced  by  the  effect  of  that 
distance  that  the  luminous  outburst,  which  had  started  from  the  star^ 
could  be  watched  in  its  onward  progress  as  it  temporarily  lighted  up 
successive  portions  of  the  nebula,  and  rendered  them  visible  while 
it  was  passing  through  them. 

Since  then,  the  discovery  in  a  photograph  of  an  earlier  date  of  traces 
of  the  same  effect,  at  a  distance  from  the  star  corresponding  to  that 
which  the  light  would  then  have  reached,  and  also  some  feeble 
indications  of  a  certain  amount  of  similarity  between  the  light 
subsequently  received  from  the  nebulosity  and  that  of  the  star  at 
the  time  of  its  outburst,  have  given  considerable  confirmation  to 

"  See  Celestial  Photographs,  by  Dr.  I.  Boberis,  F  Jt.S.,  vols.  i.  and  ii. 
"  Tennyson,  A  Memoir,  by  HaJlam  Lord  Tennyson,  voL  i.  p.  120. 
"  See  '  Some  Unseen  Stars,*  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  August  1900,  j^  885 
€t  seq. 
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this  liypotliesis.  It  is  also  one  which  is  consistent  with  the  cause  to 
which  I  was,  and  still  am,  disposed  to  attribute  the  original  violent 
outbieak  of  light— viz,  to  the  friction  and  other  effects  of  the  star's 
passage  through  a  nebula.  At  any  rate,  in  this  case,  there  are  strong 
reasons  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  dark,  or  nearly  dark,  nebu- 
losity, of  wide  extent ;  a  supposition  confirmed  by  the  high  authority 
of  Professor  Turner,  who,  in  his  recent  work  on  Modem  Astronamyy^^ 
when  speaking  of  the  additional  amount  of  exceedingly  faint  (or,  as  I 
think  it  may  well  be  termed,  almost  dark)  nebulosity  proved  to  exist 
by  a  certain  method  of  photography,  has  said  :  '  We  begin  to  wonder 
whether  there  is  not  an  invisible  veil  of  nebula  over  the  whole  sky, 
which  would  betray  itself  with  a  long  enough  exposure.  Here  again,* 
he  adds  (in  agreement  with  various  statements  made  in  this  article), 
*  we  are  getting  information  which  we  have  only  had  time  as  yet  to 
marvel  at,  not  to  interpret.' 

All  this  leads  us  on  further  still.  When  we  bear  in  mind,  as 
already  stated,  the  reasonableness  of  the  belief  that  all  existing  stars 
have  been  developed  from  nebulae,  surely  this  probable  abundance  of 
dark  nebulosity,  superadded  to  the  immense  extent  of  that  which  is 
luminous,  may  well  suggest  the  thought  (even  though  it  be  but  littler 
more  than  a  fancied  dream) :  May  we  not  imagine  a  far  vaster  nebular 
hypothesis  than  that  which  Laplace  proposed  for  the  solar  system  ? 
May  it  not  be  that  all  our  imiverse,  of  stars,  comets,  star-clusters  and 
nebalfld,  has  come  from  one  most  vast  primaeval  nebula,  of  which  the 
existing  nebulae,  fainter  or  more  luminous,  in  all  their  varieties  of  form 
and  feature,  are  but  the  remains  not  yet  condensed  into  shining 
orbs? 

From  nebulae  we  believe  that  stars  are  still  being  formed — stars 
which  shall  shine,  and  wax  and  wane  in  light  till  they,  in  turn,  like 
many  now  around  them,  shall  be  dull  or  dark,  dead  and  cold ;  until 
at  last  the  whole  universe  shall  attain  one  uniform  temperature 
and  its  light  and  activity  be  no  more  ?  But  then,  what  next  ?  We 
cannot  say.  It  is  useless  to  look  forward  so  far.  But  it  is  tempting 
to  look  back ;  and  in  that  reverse  process  I  cannot  but  think  that 
we  seem  to  reach  an  epoch  in  the  far-distant  past  when  all  was 
nebula.  If  so,  once  more  we  may  ask :  What  then  ?  What 
came  before  that  vastly  widespread  nebula  ?  Who  can  draw  the 
boundary  line  between  creation  and  evolution  in  the  ages  of  '  the 
beginning  *  ? 

In  connection  with  all  such  queries  as  these,  the  following  quota- 
ticm  may  be  of  special  interest  at  the  present  time.  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  concluding  his  remarkably  impressive  discussion  of  the 
nebular  hypothesis,  written  some  five-and-forty  years  ago,  stated  that 
even  if  development  from  nebula  should  so  far  render  '  the  genesis 
of  the  solar  system,  and  of  countless  other  systems  like  it,  compre- 
'•  Modem  Astronomy,  p.  237. 
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^n8ible,.tlie  ultiixiate  myateiy  continues  as  great  fLS. ever.' 
added: 


Feb. 
And  lie 


The  problem  of  existence  is  not  solved,  it  is  simply  removed  farther  bftcL 
The  Nebular  Hypothesis  throws  no  light  on  the  origin  of  difEosed  matter ;  and 
diffiised  matter  as  mnch  requires  accounting  for  as  concrete  matter.  The 
genesis  of  an  atom  is  not  easier  to  conceive  than  the  genesis  of  a  planet.  Kay* 
indeed,  so  far  from  making  the  universe  a  less  mystery  than  before,  it  makes  it 
a  greater  mystery.  Creation  by  manufacture  is  a  much  lower  thing  than 
creation  by  evolution.  A  man  can  put  together  a  machine,  hut  he  caimot  make 
a  machine  develop  itself.  •  • .  That  our  harmonious  universe  once  existed  pot^- 
tially  as  formless  diffused  matter,  and  has  slowly  grown  into  its  present  organised 
state,  is&fax  more  astonishing  fact  than  would  have  been  its  formation  after 
the  artificial  method  vulgarly  supposed.  Those  who  hold  it  legitimate  to 
argue  from  phenomena  to  noumena  may  rightly  contend  that  the  Nebolar 
Hypothesis  implies  a  First  Cause  as  much  transcending  *  the  mechanical  God  ol 
Paley,'  as  this  does  the  fetish  of  the  savage.^^ 

£.  LSDOXR. 

»»  The  Westminster  Review,  July  1868. 
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The  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Lord  Lyttelton  on  classical  educa- 
tion, which  Mr.  Morley  has  printed  in  the  appendix  of  his  second 
volume,  expresses  an  opinion  that '  modem  European  civilisation,  from 
the  Ifiddle  Age  downwards,  is  the  compoimd  of  two  great  factors, 
the  Christian  religion  for  the  spirit  of  man,  and  the  Greek,  and  in  a 
secondary  degree  the  Roman,  discipline  for  his  mind  and  intellect.' 
Yet  no  one  knew  better  than  Mr.  Gladstone  that  Greek  religion  had 
exercised  a  profound  influence  upon  human  thought.  He  indulged 
himjself  in  copious  speculations  on  the  subject,  and  went  astray- because 
he  had  not  the  clue.  Miss  Jane  Harrison's  Prolegomena  to  &ie  Study 
of  Cfreek  Religion,  published  by  the  University  Press  at  Cambridge,  is 
tiie  modest  title  of  an  original  work  founded  on  elaborate  research, 
and  full  of  interest  not  only  for  antiquaries  and  comparative 
mythologists,  but  for  every  student  of  the  language  and  literature 
without  which  the  world  would  be  quite  different  from  what 
we  know  it.  With  the  materials  and  methods  of  Miss  Hamson's^ 
labours  I  am  quite  incompetent  to  deal,  though  I  think  I  can  appre- 
ciate the  soundness  of  her  learning  and  the  acuteness  with  which  she 
argues  her  points.  The  fellowship  at  Newnham,  that  has  enabled 
her,  she  tells  us,  to  produce  this  book,  is  a  singularly  fruitful  example 
of  intellectual  endowment.  Her  Prolegomena  are  more  than  an 
Introduction,  which  is  all  that  that  imposing  word  can  be  made  to 
signify.  They  contain  the  fullest  account  that  can  yet  be  given  of 
Greek  ritual  before  Homer.  Miss  Harrison  begins  with  snake- worship, 
and  ends  with  the  Orphic  mysteries.  The  rites  and  ceremonies,  the 
fancies  and  superstitions  with  which  she  deab,  were  almost  obsolete  in 
Homer's  time,  or  in  the  time  of  the  Homeric  poems.  The  mythology 
of  Homer  is  *  sceptical  and  moribund  already  in  its  veiy  perfection.' 
To  those  who  associate  the  Father  of  Poetry  with  the  undying  freshness 
of  wind  from  the  sea,  or  light  from  the  stars,  with  a  simplicity  older 
than  self-conscious  art,  and  with  a  closeness  to  nature  such  as  no  one 
except  our  own  Chaucer  has  approached,  Miss  Harrison's  epithets 
may  perhaps  seem  strange.  But  she  is  applying  them,  of  course,  to 
Homer  as  a  mythologist,  not  to  Homer  as  a  poet.  She  is  contrasting 
his  dim  underworld  of  ghosts  and  shades  with  the  eternal  punishment 
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of  the  Orphic  eschatology,  and  his  physical  purification  of  unclean 
dwellings  with  the  moral  atonement  which  it  originally  symboUsed. 
She  is  thinking  of  the  time  when  Zeus  MeiUchios,  the  gracious  father 
of  gods  and  men,  was  worshipped  as  a  snake.  So  it  appears  from 
two  reliefs  found  at  the  Peiraeus,  and  now  in  the  museum  at  Berlin. 
This  was  the  older  Chthonian  worship  upon  which  the  Olympian 
theology  was  imposed. 

These  investigations  have  their  scientific  purpose  and  ohject  in 
the  development  of  philosophical  ideas.  But  they  also  serve  to  illus- 
trate Greek  literature,  and  therefore  all  literature  from  their  day  till 
our  own.  Under  Miss  Harrison's  treatment  the  oldest  writers  are  not 
always  the  most  ancient.  There  may  be  more  antiquarianism  m 
^schylus  than  in  Homer,  in  Plutarch  than  in  Aristophanes,  in  Lucian 
even  than  in  Thucydides.  Theocritus  certainly  did  not  worship 
Zeus  as  a  snake,  even  if  he  worshipped  him  at  all.  He  was  a  poet  of 
the  Court,  as  well  as  of  the  country,  and  yet  his  second  Idyll,  perhaps 
the  most  passionate  utterance  ever  put  by  a  poet  into  the  mouth  of  a 
woman,  is  the  great  authority  for  ancient  magic.  The  turning  of  a 
wheel,  the  melting  of  a  wax  image,  an  invocation  of  the  moon,  are  the 
methods,  familiar  enough,  by  which  Simaotha  avenges  herself  on 
Delphis,  her  recreant  lover,  *  the  slave  of  Aphrodite  and  of  love.' 

Turn,  ma^ic  wheel,  turn  homeward  him  I  love. 
Even  as  I  melt,  not  uninspired,  the  wax, 
May  Mindian  Delphis  melt  this  mom  with  love. 
And,  swiftly  as  this  brazen  wheel  whirls  round, 
May  Aphrodite  whirl  him  to  my  door. 

These  lines  are  from  Calverley's  translation,  which  Miss  Harrison 
does  not  use.  It  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  made  in 
English  from  a  classical  author,  though  perhaps  this  is  not  one  of  its 
most  brilliant  passages. 

Turn,  ma^ic  wheel,  turn  homeward  him  I  love, . 
Next  bum  the  husks.    Hell's  adamantine  floor 
And  aught  else  that  stands  firm  can  Artemis  move. 
Thestylis,  the  hounds  bay  up  and  down  the  town : 
The  goddess  stands  i'  the  crossways :  sound  the  gongs. 

'A  OeoB  iv  TpioBoKTi  is  Diana  of  the  Crossways,  whom  our  great 
novelist  has  made  a  household  word.  But  why  are  the  gongs  to  be 
sounded  ?  Artemis  has  been  invoked,  and  the  brass  is  '  apotropaic,' 
to  avert  some  evil  thing.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  when 
'  fate  and  metaphysical  aid '  have  been  summoned  their  approach 
may  still  be  dreaded.  Don  Giovanni  invited  the  statue  of  the  Com- 
mendatore  to  supper,  not  believing  that  the  invitation  would  be 
accepted.  When  it  was  accepted,  and  the  Commendatore  came,  Don 
Giovanni  was  alarmed,  as  well  as  surprised.  Nobody  comes  in  this 
Idyll.  The  gong  counteracted  the  invocation,  and  the  poem  ends 
with  an  address  to  the  moon,  hardly  surpassed  even  by  Theocritus, 
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the  greatest  of  all  pastoral  poets.  From  Theocritus  Miss  Harrison 
passeiB  to  Aristophanes,  because  his  play  of  the  ThesmophoriazusoB 
is  called  after  the  Thesmophoria,  a  festival  whereat  curses  were 
uttered  which  Miss  Harrison  compares  with  the  Conmiination 
service  for  Ash  Wednesday.  '  From  the  TheamophoriaziLSCB  of  Aristo- 
phanes we  learn  almost  nothing  of  the  ritual  of  the  Thesmophoria 
save  the  fact  that  the  feast  was  celebrated  on  the  Pnyx.'  But,  at  the 
same  time,  if  he  had  not  written  the  Thesmophoriazusoe,  we  should 
not  greatly  care  to  know  what  the  Thesmophoria  was,  so  that 
literature  may  be  the  handmaid  of  those  higher  studies  which  are 
justly  superseding  it  in  learned  societies  like  Cambridge. 

In  the  Thesmophoriazusce  the  women  revenge  themselves  upon 
Euripides  for  maltreating  them  in  his  plays,  which  were  too  moral 
and  not  religious  enough  for  the  great  comedian.  In  that  astonishingly 
clever  book,  Euripides  the  BationalistyOO  clever  that  scarcely  anyone 
can  help  believing  it  while  he  reads  it.  Dr.  Verrall  says  that  almost 
the  only  charge  of  immorality  Aristophanes  could  bring  against 
Euripides  was  founded  on  the  famous  line  in  the  Hippolytus — '  My 
tongue  has  sworn,  but  my  mind  is  not  bound  by  the  oath.'  But  if 
every  dramatic  author  were  made  responsible  for  all  the  sentiments 
uttered  by  all  his  characters,  iBschylus  and  Sophocles  would  have  been 
liable  to  the  same  censure  as  Euripides.  Aristophanes  dealt  with  the 
general  tendency  of  an  author  whom  he  regarded,  if  not  as  a  ^  ration- 
alist,' at  least  as  a  radical  reformer  and  a  bad  playwright  into  the 
bargain.  Aristotle  does  not  call  him  a  bad  playwright.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  says  in  his  Poetics  that  Euripides  was  '  the  most  tragic  of 
poets/  whatever  that  may  mean.  Professor  Butcher  interprets  it  to 
signify  that  Euripides  had  '  the  preference  of  the  poet  for  the  true  tragic 
ending,'  as  in  the  Medea^  HippolyttLS,  and  Hecuba.  But  the  play  of 
Euripides  most  closely  connected  with  religion  is  none  of  these,  nor  is 
it  any  of  those  examined  by  Dr.  Verrall  to  support  his  theory  that 
Euripides  had  a  great  moral  purpose  in  exposing  a  false  and  debasing 
theology.  It  is  the  Bacchce  which  contains  one  of  the  most  splendid 
descriptions  of  religious  enthusiasm,  or  superstitious  madness,  to  be 
found  in  the  poetry  of  the  world.  The  question  whether  he  meant 
to  write  an  encomium  or  a  satire  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy in  modem  times.  Grote  believed  that  Euripides  wished  in 
this  wonderful  drama,  written  at  the  close  of  his  life,  ^  to  repel  the 
imputations,  so  often  made  against  him,  of  commerce  with  the  philo- 
sophers and  participation  in  sundry  heretical  opinions.'  It  is,  however, 
extremely  difficult  to  accept  the  suggestion  that  then,  or  at  any  other 
time,  the  autlior  of  the  Alcestie,  familiar  to  English  readers  in  BaiauS' 
iiofCs  Adveniure,  '  favourably  contrasted  the  uninquiring  faith  of  the 
vulgar  with  the  dissenting  and  inquisitive  tendencies  of  superior 
minds,'  though  doubtless  there  are  words  in  the  play  which,  construed 
literally,  may  be  taken  to  mean  something  of  the  sort.    But  even  if 
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one  cannot  go  aH  the  way  with  Dr.  Verrally  who  perhaps  sees  in  Emi- 
^es  more  than  Euripides  saw  himself,  one  most  at  least  admit  ihAt 
tiiere  are  insuperable  difficnltieB  in  the  theory  of  Schlegel  that  he 
simply  failed  where  iEsohyhis  and  Sophocles  had  succeeded.  And  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  Professor  Bury,  in  his  excellent  History  of 
Greece,  written  on  much  better  principles  than  those  which  he  laid 
down  in  his  inaugural  lecture  at  Cambridge^  takes  Dr.  Verrall's  view 
as  established.  *  Euripides,'  bbjb  Mr.  Bury,  ^  used  the  tragic  stage  to 
disseminate  rationalism ;  he  undermined  the  popular  religion  from  tiie 
very  steps  of  the  altar.  By  the  necessity  of  the  case  he  accomplished 
his  work  indirectly,  but  with  consummate  dexterity,  ^schylus  and 
Sophocles  had  reverently  modified  religious  legend,  adapting  it  to 
liieir  own  ideals,  interpreting  it  so  as  to  satisfy  their  own  moral 
standard.  Euripides  takes  the  myths  just  as  he  finds  them,  and 
contrives  his  dramas  so  as  to  bring  the  absurdities  into  relief.'  He 
must,  then,  have  been  sarcastic  if  he  meant  to  adopt  himself  tiie 
language  which  he  assigns  in  the  Bacchm  to  Teiresias.  ^  We  make  no 
speculations  about  divine  beings.  No  theory  will  ever  destroy  tiie 
traditions,  or  the  feelings  which  in  our  own  lifetime  we  have  acquired, 
not  even  if  the  theory  haa  been  discovered  by  the  highest  inteUects.' 

Although  the  religion  of  which  Miss  Harrison  traces  the  oAffxi 
was  merely  traditional  in  classical,  even  in  Homeric,  times,  it 
explains  and  illustrates  much  that  would  otherwise  be  obscure  in 
Greek  literature,  while  for  Greek  art  it  is  indispensable.  Miss  Harri- 
son's book,  a  really  great  book,  as  well  as  a  truly  learned  one,  is 
made  not  only  more  attractive,  but  very  much  dearer,  by  beautifol 
illustrations  from  ancient  vases  and  relie&.  But  tiiey  are  much  more 
than  iUnstrations.  They  are  evidence,  sometimes  the  only  evidence, 
of  the  way  in  which  myths  grew,  and  legends  were  understood, 
and  gods  were  worriripped  in  this  form  or  that.  The  fremsy  of  tiie 
Bacchce,  who  are  rather  pro&nely  compared  by  Miss  Harriscm  with 
tiie  Hallelujah  lasses  of  the  Salvation  Army,  is  essentially  feminine. 
Perhaps  few  people  realised  before  the  appearance  of  these 
'  Prolegomena '  how  feminine  the  origin  of  Greek  religion  was.  Bfany 
of  Miss  Harrison's  pages  appeal  chiefly  to  adepts  in  archsBology.  Her 
delightful  chapter  on  '  The  Making  of  a  Goddess '  should  be  read  by 
everyone  who  cares  for  the  history  of  art.  The  religion  of  Greece 
is  not  peculiar  in  being  anthropomorphic.  The  familiar  lines  of 
Xenophanes  are  an  anticipation  of  the  terrible  comment  made  by 
Voltaire  upon  the  words  ^In  the  ima^  of  God  made  He  man.' 
*  /{  Ta  bien  rendu*  said  the  Frenchman.  Xenophanes  wrote  that,  as 
mortal  man  made  gods  in  his  own  likeness,  so  oxen,  lions,  and  horses, 
if  they  had  hands,  would  make  gods  equine,  gods  leonine,  gods  bovine. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Greeks  worshipped  a  snake  for  2^us,  a 
mare  for  Demeter,  and  a  fish  for  Artemis.  When  the  Greek  mind 
passed  out  of  this  stage,  it  did  not  proceed  at  once  to  the  adoration 
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of  human  and  masculine  divinities.  St.  Augustine,  of  all  people,  tells 
a  curious  stoiy  to  explain  how  the  Athenian  women  lost  the  franchise* 
The  competing  claims  of  Athene  and  Poseidon  were  refened  to 
universal  suffrage.  For  in  those  days,,  it  seems,  the  people  elected 
their  own  gods.  The  vote  was  according  to  sex,  and  Athene  headed 
the  poll  by  a  bare  majority.  After  this  they  were  never  allowed  to 
vote  again,  nor  to  call  their  children  by  their  own  names,  a  senseless 
practice  which  breeds  confusion.  The  supremacy  thus  lost  originated 
with  Earth,  the  mother  of  all  things,  called  by  Homer  ^t/o-t^oos,  life- 
giving,  as  in  the  lovely  passage  from  the  third  book  of  the  Uiady 
where  Helen  on  the  walls  of  Troy  condoles  with  her  brethren.  Castor 
and  Polydeuees,  not  knowing  that  they  were  dead« 

So  said  she  :  they  long  since  in  earth's  soft  arms  were  reposing. 
There  in  their  own  dear  land,  their  fatherland,  Lacedsemon. 

*  Earth's  soft  arms '  is  Dr.  Hawtrey's  free  translation  of  ^vtri^oos. 
Bat  with  the  instinct  of  a  sdiolar  he  keeps  nearer  to  Homer's  true 
meaning  than  Ruskin,  who,  in  his  strange  fanciful  way,  imagines  that 
Homer  could  not  think  of  death  without  also  thinking  of  life.  Homer 
eould  use  a  fixed  epithet  without  ^liiTilnng  at  all.  But  the  universal 
mother  is  represented  on  vases  as  irorvla  Orjp&v,  lady  of  the  wild 
tilings,  holding  out  her  hands  over  the  animals,  her  subjects.  The  Lady 
of  the  Wild  Things  was  the  goddess  of  a  hunting  age.  When  man 
became  agricultural  there  was  a  goddess  of  fertility,  a  fruit-bearing 
goddess,  Demeter,  nowhere  mote  gloriously  honoured  than  in  the 
seventh  Idyll,  the  Harvest  Home,  of  Theocritus,  where  she  stands  and 
smiles  before  her  shiine,  holding  sheaves  and  poppies  in  both  her 
hirnds, 

I  scarcely  know  another  instance  of  words  so  absolutely  simple 
invested  with  such  magical,  inexplicable  chaim.  The  Highland  Reaper 
might  be  quoted.  But  Wordsworth's  art  is  greater,  as  his  ideas  are 
higher.  It  is  to  association,  not  to  a  mere  picture,  that  he  appeak. 
Demeter,  as  everyone  knows,  was  the  mother  of  Persephone,  the 
goddess  of  the  regions  below, '  who  gathers  all  things  mortal  with  cold 
immortal  hands,'  Demeter  ascended  to  Olympus,  and  became  part  of 
the  Olympian  theology.  The  early  deification  of  women  produced 
maiden  trinities,  of  which  there  are  curious  specimens  on  votive  reliefs. 
Miss  Harrison  discerns  in  these  tiiree  persons  and  one  goddess.  But 
this  conception  is  only  attributed  to  very  early  work,  where  it  may  be 
due  to  imperfect  art,  as  other  mysterious  s^nblanoes  are  due  to  im- 
perfect observation.  Certainly  nothing  Trinitarian,  except  the  number 
Three,  is  left  in  the  Judgment  of  Paris.  Paris  himself  is  absent  from 
the  older  representations  of  this  scene,  which  typifies  and  symbcdises 
^  difficulty  of  choice .  without  reference  to  the  particular  object 
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chosen.  Aphrodite  is  not  always  rising  from  the  sea.  She  is  also 
of  the  earth,  and  she  is  represented  on  a  vase  as  '  sailing  through 
heaven  on  her  great  swan.*  But  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
composition  in  which  she  figures  is  the  Ludovisi  throne,  now  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Rome.  A  hasty  observer  would  call  it 
the  Venus  Anadyomene,  and  would  speak  of  it  as  Venus  rising 
from  the  sea.  There  is  no  sea,  though  the  women  who  hold  her  up 
stand  on  sloping  banks  of  shingle.  This  sculptured  slab  belongs 
to  the  period  just  before  Pheidias,  which  some  critics  regard  as 
the  most  exquisite  of  all,  and  certainly  there  are  few  things  so  beautiful 
even  in  Italy.  Whether  she  be  ascending  from  the  ocean,  or  fiom  a 
sacred  river,  or  from  a  ritual  bath,  she  is  a  joy  for  ever.  Aphiodite 
is  the  most  human  form  of  feminine  divinity,  as  Byron  recognised  in 
his  irreverent  couplet,  and  Lucretius  in  his  '  rich  Prooemion.*  When 
the  worship  of  the  Earth  Mother  and  of  the  Earth  Maids  passed  over 
to  Zeus  and  the  new  hierarchy  of  Olympus,  '  the  great  Monotheistio 
figure  of  Venus  Genetrix '  reminded  later  ages  that  the  origin  of  all 
things,  whether  Gre  or  Hera,  Athene  or  Aphrodite,  belonged  to  the 
feminine  gender.  And  now  that  every  trace  of  her  worship,  at  least 
of  her  religious  worship,  has  disappeared  from  the  world,  at  least  from 
the  western  world,  the  old  matriarchal  theory  survives  the  centuries 
which  have  rolled  over  the  dethroned  altars  of  Paganism,  in  the  solemn 
words  ^  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman.' 

Miss  Harrison's  chapters  on  Orphism  are  the  most  solid  and  con- 
secutive part  of  her  religious  history.  They  bring  back  the  mind  by 
degrees  to  that  mysterious  play  of  Euripides  already  cited,  from  which 
comes  so  much  of  what  we  know  about  the  religion  of  Greece.  It  is 
a  remarkable  accident  that  has  left  us  in  this  matter  to  the  dramatist 
who  had  least  sympathy  with  the  popular  faith  of  his  countrymen. 
For  ^chylus,  too,  wrote  a  drama,  of  which  religious  frenzy  was  the 
subject,  and  two  tantalising  fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved  by 
Strabo.  ^schylus  himself  could  hardly  have  produced  a  much  finer 
composition  than  the  BacchcB.  But  there  would  have  been  no  dark 
problems  about  his  meaning.  He  could  not  have  been  suspected  of 
turning  the  whole  subject  into  ridicule.  His  lines  on  the  mysterious 
music  with  which  homage  was  paid  to  Dionysus  have  been  preserved, 
and  thus  brilliantly  translated  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray : 

The  shawm  blares  out,  but  beneath  is  the  moan 
Of  the  bull- voiced  mimes,  unseen,  unknown, 
And  in  deep  diapason  the  shuddering  sound 
Of  dnuns  like  thunder  beneath  the  ground. 

If  Miss  Harrison  had  been  able  to  give  the  Greek  as  well  as  the 
English  of  this  fragment,  numbered  55  in  the  iEschylean  collec- 
tion, it  would  be  seen  that  bull- voiced  mimes  is  a  literal,  perhaps 
a  toQ  literal,  translation,  and  that  ^  mimes,'  or  actors,  must  have 
bellowed  in  honour  of  their  Bromios,  their  boisterous  god,  althou^ 
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Miss  Harrison  derives  the  name  from  fipoiios^  oats,  thus  tiadng  him  to 
the  Earth-Groddess  on  the  one  hand,  and  accounting  for  the  intoxica- 
tion of  his  votaries,  because  wine  can  be  made,  so  the  Emperor  Julian 
said,  of  barley,  if  not  of  oats.  Herodotus  speaks  of  Bacchic  and 
Orphic  rites  as  identical,  further  describing  them  as  Egyptian  and 
Pythagorean.  The  connection  of  Orpheus  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  or 
at  least  older  than  the  wall-paintings  of  Pompeii,  where  he  figures 
as  a  magical  musician,  '  with  power  over  all  wild  untamed  things  in 
nature.'  Orpheus,  says  Miss  Harrison,  though  killed  by  the  Msenads, 
as  Milton  in  Lycidas  reminds  us,  was  also  buried  by  '  the  Msenads 
repentant,  clothed,  and  in  their  right  minds,'  or,  in  other  words,  by 
the  Muses.  This  typifies  the  fact  that  Orphism  is  a  spiritual  ecstasy, 
far  removed  from  the  orgies  associated  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus* 
Concerning  the  death  of  Orpheus  there  is  a  singular  passage  in  the 
most  artistically  beautiful  of  all  Plato's  dialogues,  which  may  be  called 
in  some  sense  a  part  of  English  literature,  because  it  contains  a  prophecy 
of  Shakespeare  and  has  been  translated  by  Shelley.  The  subject  of 
the  Symposium,  or,  in  less  barbarous  language,  the  Banquet,  is  love, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  contribution  to  it  Phsedrus  describes  the  fate 
of  Orpheus  when  he  visited  the  realms  of  Dis  in  search  of  Eurydice. 
The  gods  sent  him  away  empty-handed,  and  only  showed  him  a 
phantom  of  his  wife,  because  they  thought  him  an  effeminate  lute- 
player,  who  durst  not  die  for  his  love,  like  Alcestis,  but  sought  out 
inventions  for  making  his  way  alive  into  Hades.  For  this  cause  therefore 
they  inflicted  as  a  punishment  on  him  that  his  death  should  be  at  the 
hands  of  women.  Phsedrus,  in  his  discourse,  was  using  an  argument, 
and  TPftlnng  a  point.  It  was  his  business,  his  part  of  the  evening's 
entertainment,  to  prove  that  extreme  devotion  to  a  beloved  object  was 
the  highest  form  of  human  virtue.  Achilles  showed  this  in  the  case 
of  Patroclus,  whose  death  he  avenged  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life,  and 
Alcestis  showed  it  by  dying  for  her  unworthy  husband  Admetus. 
Alcestis  was  rewarded  by  restoration  to  the  world  she  had  left,  and 
Achilles  by  removal  to  the  islands  of  the  blest.  In  Euripides,  according 
to  Dr.  Yerrall,  Alcestis  never  really  dies,  and  her  resurrection  is  a 
sham.  .^Ischylus,  in  a  lost  drama,  is  recorded  to  have  made  the 
Bassarids,  or  Msenads,  who  killed  Orpheus,  the  messengers  of  Dionysus 
himself,  whose  wrath  was  kindled  by  the  blasphemy  of  Orpheus  in 
prostrating  himself  before  the  sun.  Well  might  Socrates  maintain  in 
the  Republic  that  popular  religion  was  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
first  principles  of  morality. 

The  head  of  Orpheus  was  buried  in  Lesbos,  and  the  nightingales 
sang  over  it  their  sweetest  songs.  It  gave  oracles  in  the  name  of 
Apollo,  in  the  good  old  style,  which  could  not  be  wrong,  because  it 
could  be  made  to  square  with  any  event.  Orphism  became  a  recog- 
nised creed,  and  was  prevalent  in  Greece  long  before  classical  times. 
As  Orphism  prevailed  in  Crete,  the  discoveries  now  being  made  in  that 
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iriand,  perliaps  the  moBt  important  since  the  study  of  aichaBoIogjr 
began,  may  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  Orphic  rites  and  cere* 
monies.  Orphism,  says  Professor  Bury,  rested  on  three  institutions. 
One  was  the  worship  of  Dionysus;  another  was  the  mysteries  of  the 
world  below,  the  third  was  the  order  of  Hinerant  prophets.  Pytha* 
goras  was  an  Orphic,  and  founded  an  ascetic  brotiierhood  in  Italy, 
with  which  the  Horatian  '  bean  of  Pythagoras '  has  made  us  familiar. 
The  Pythagoreans  were  oligarchical  in  politics,  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  they  were  destax>yed  by  the  demo- 
cratic party.  Hr.  Bury  believes  that  if  Orphism,  instead  of  colouring 
the  poetry  of  Pindar  and  JSschylus,  had  taken  hold  of  public  opinion, 
the  priests  would  have  become  the  rulers  of  the  people  and  would 
have  set  up  a  sacerdotal  system  in  place  of  civil  government.  It 
affected,  however,  a  passage  in  a  great  poem,  compared  with  which  all 
institutions  then  existing  in  the  world  were  transient  and  ephemeral. 
The  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyswy  tells  how  Ulysses  and  his  com-< 
panions,  by  the  instructions  of  CSrce,  came  to  the  land  of  the  Cim- 
merians enveloped  in  cloud  and  darkness,  that  they  might  bring 
up  the  souls  of  those  whom  in  this  life  they  had  known,  and  of  the 
prophet  Teiresias,  who  foretells  their  destruction  if  they  eat  the  oxen 
of  the  Sun.  It  was  then  that  by  the  shore  of  tiiat  ocean  which 
Homer,  or  the  author  of  the  Odyssey^  supposed  to  encircle  the 
globe,  Ulysses  dug  a  trench  with  his  sword,  and  poured  out  three 
libations  for  the  dead.  The  first  was  honey  and  milk,  the  second 
was  wine,  and  over  all  he  sprinUed  bariey.  By  these  means  he 
brought  up  the  dead,  as  the  witch  of  Endor  brought  up  Samuel  for 
Saul.  This  wonderful  episode  is  supposed  to  have  been  revised  with 
interpolations  by  Onomacritus,  working  under  Pisistratus,  who  pro- 
cured the  Homeric  poems  to  be  edited  and  written  down.  -  There  is  no 
torture,  no  actual  punishment,  in  the  Hades  of  Homer.  It  is  a  grey, 
dim  region,  without  light  or  warmth  or  colour,  but  not  a  world  of 
pain,  except  in  special  cases,  such  as  Tityus  with  his  vulture,  Tantalus 
with,  or  ratiier  without,  his  water,  and  Sisyphus  with  his  stone.  Of 
Heracles  a  mere  image  was  to  be  seen.  He  himself  was  feasting 
with  theimmortal  gods,  and  had  Hebe  of  the  fair  ankles  for  his  com- 
panion. What  Plato  or  the  Platonic  Socrates  thought  of  Orphic 
eschatology,  we  know  from  the  second  book  of  the  RepMic.  Musseus 
and  his  son  Eumolpus  were,  sajrs  Socrates,  stranger  in  their  notions 
of  what  was  truly  good,  and  should  therefore  be  given  as  a  reward 
to  the  righteous,  than  even  Homer  and  Hesiod.  For  when  they 
bring  the  just  to  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  they  recline  them  on 
couches,  and  prepare  for  them  a  banquet  of  holy  things,  and  make 
them  spend  their  whole  time  crowned  and  drunk,  deeming  perpetual 
inebriation  to  be  the  fairest  reward  of  virtue.  And  they  spin  yet 
longer  tales  than  these  on  divine  authority,  such  as  that  good  and 
just  men  leave  behind  them  a  long  line  of  descendants,  while  the 
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wicked  have  a  bad  reputation  in  life,  and  after  death  are  put  into 
baths  of  mud,  or  made  to  draw  water  in  a  aieye.  Against  materialism 
in  religion  Socrates  never  ceased  to  protest,  and  so  far  he  was  in 
agreement  with  Euripides  the  Rationalist.  He  brought  religion 
to  the  test  of  morality,  and  he  found  that  it  signally  failed.  His  own 
inwaid  monitor,  his  negative  conscience,  a  restraining  not  a  pro^ 
pelling  force,  was  the  only  guide  he  had  which  could  in  any  sense  be 
called  preternatural.  No  one  can  read  the  Apologyy  the  speech  of 
Socrates  to  the  jury  who  condemned  him,  and  doubt  that  he  uncerely 
believed  in  the  redity  of  this  inner  light.  For  even  if  Plato  invented 
all  the  rest  of  the  speech,  he  certainly  did  not  invent  that.  When 
the  Olyinpian  hierarchy  had  followed  the  Orphic  mysteries  into 
the  dimness  of  legendary  tradition,  and  had  no  more  influence  upon 
conduct  than  a  fairy  tale,  there  remained  the  fact  that  Orpheus  was 
a  real  man  who  had  sought  eternal  life  through  purity.  Yet, 
although  in  the  greatest  and  best  known  ages  of  Greece  religion  was 
little  more  than  the  embellishment  of  literature  and  the  handmaid  of 
arty  we  have. to  reconstruct  it  before  we  can  folly  understand  either 
one  or  the  other.  And  if  it  be  said  that  to  explain  religion  by  art, 
and  art  by  religion,  is  to  argue  in  a  cirde,  we  may  reply  that  when 
a  sufficient  number  of  particular  instances  have  established  a  general 
rule,  the  rule  itself  can  in  its  turn  be  used  for  the  sdution  of  what  is 
still  obscure.  The  wholesome  scepticism  which  research  engenders 
should  be  a  preservative  against  riding  even  hobbies  too  hard. 

^  Excepting  Aristotle,'  says  Mr.  Murray  in  his  essay  on  Euripides, 
*  excepting  Aristotle,  who  clung  characteristically  to  the  concrete 
city  md  the  dutiful  taxpaying  citizen,  all  the  great  leaders  of  Greek 
thought  turned  away  from  the  world  and  sought  refuge  in  the  soul.' 
Euripides,  the  critics  tell  us,  wrote  the  Baccha  after  he  had  left  Athens 
in  disgraoe^  and  when  he  was  living  under  the  protection  of  Archelaus, 
King  of  Macedonia.  The  story  of  the  play  is  simple  and  horrible. 
Dionysus  comes  to  Thebes,  and  the  peofde  will  not  worship  him.  He 
makes  ihem  worship  him  '  with  a  vengeance,'  with  the  wildness  of 
unrestrained  religious  emotion.  Pentheos,  the  King  of  Thebes,  insults 
the  god,  intrudes  upon  his  mystic  rites,  and  is  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
god-intoxicated  Bacchanals,  including  his  own  mother.  Agave.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Euripides  intended  by  his  magnificent  setting 
of  this  repulsive  fable  to  inculcate  fanaticism,  or  hold  it  up  for  admira- 
tion. His  sojourn  with  King  Archelaus  would  not  have  been  a  good 
opportunity  for  expressing  sympathy  with  the  murderers  of  King 
Pentheus.  Plato  in  the  Republic  quotes  a  line  of  Euripides,  not  from 
any  extant  play,  affirming  that  despots  become  wise  by  associating 
with  wise  men,  and  sarcastically  remarks  that  the  poet  was  speaking 
ol  khigB  he  had  known.  Yet  if ,  as  is  said,  the  Athenian  democracy 
pimiahed  Euripides  for  impiety,  it  was  an  honour  which  he  shared 
wiUi  the  greatest  of  Athenians,  the  father  of  scientific  knowledge.   . 
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I  think  it  is  Bayle  who  sajrs  of  Gcero  that  his  religion  was  in  his 
heart  and  not  in  his  mind,  that  it  was  an  instinct  of  his  natore,  with 
which  his  philosophical  theories  had  nothing  to  do.  Cicero's  philo- 
sophy, though  it  has  had  millions  of  readers  who  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  its  source,  did  not  profess  to  be  original.  He  derived  it  from  Plato, 
or  from  Socrates,  or  from  both.  Greek  metaphysics,  Greek  ethics, 
Greek  thought  in  general,  culminated  after  the  political  power  of 
Greece,  or  at  least  of  Athens,  had  already  begun  to  decline.  Upon 
the  contemporaries  of  Socrates,  still  more  upon  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  his  illustrious  disciple,  the  orthodox  religion,  the  religion  of 
the  State,  had  ceased  to  exercise  any  practical  influence.  Men 
were  philosophers,  or  they  were  purd  nliaterialists,  imless  indeed  they 
were  one  and  the  other  at  the  same  time.  The  main  interest  of  such 
books  as  Miss  Harrison's,  except  for  highly  cultivated  specialists  like 
herself,  is  the  help  they  give  us  in  the  study  of  literature  and  art.  Even 
in  the  Platonic  age  this  was  not  far  from  the  truth.  That  part  of 
the  case  against  Socrates  which  charged  him  with  undermining  the 
foundations  of  faith  would  have  been  perfectly  accurate  if  they  had 
not  been  already  undermined.  People  do  not  like  to  be  reminded  of 
the  difference  between  their  theory  and  their  practice,  or  to  be  told 
that  they  have  ceased  sincerely  to  hold  the  doctrines  they  have 
inherited  by  tradition.  If  few  verdicts  are  more  difficult  to  justify, 
few  are  less  difficult  to  understand  than  the  condenmation  of  Socrates. 
Of  later  ages,  when  Christians  burnt  each  other  because  they  believed 
too  much  or  too  little,  it  has  been  well  asked  and  answered  'Who 
lights  the  fagot  ?  'Tis  not  the  firm  faith,  but  the  lurking  doubt.' 
The  jury  who  found  Socrates  to  be  an  atheist  were  probably  sceptics 
to  a  man.  So  were  the  men,  if  the  story  be  true,  who  procured  the 
banishment  of  Euripides.  Different  as  these  two  men  of  genius  were 
in  their  views  of  life,  and  in  their  comparative  estimate  of  human 
affairs,  they  agreed  in  their  use  of  the  popular  religion.  They  both 
employed  it  to  illustrate  and  adorn,  to  supply  examples  which  would 
be  understood,  to  give  local  colour.  Plato,  though  he  constantly 
attacked  Homer  as  the  fount  and  origin  of  an  immoral  habit,  a  habit 
of  mingling  truth  with  falsehood  imder  the  glamour  of  eloquence 
and  verse,  could  not  get  away  from  him,  and  quoted  him  as  men  of 
all  opinions  now  quote  the  Bible,  because  everyone  will  recognise 
the  quotation.  Euripides  taught  his  moral  by  means  of  a  mythology 
which  all  his  hearers,  and  all  his  readers,  think  what  they  might  of  it, 
knew  by  heart,  just  as  St.  Paul  laid  hold  of  the  admission  that  there 
were  Athenians  who  worshipped  an  unknown  God. 

In  that  marvellous  dialogue,  the  Oorgias^  of  which  not  the  least 
wonderful  feature  is  that  it  was  written  four  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  the  examples  of  Tantalus,  and  Tityus,  and  Sisyj^us  are  put 
forward  to  show  that  kings  and  princes  and  dictators  are  punished 
beyond  the  grave  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  their  offences.    Just  as 
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St.  James  told  the  rich  men  to  weep  and  howl  for  the  miseries  that 
were  come  upon  them,  so  Plato  or  his  master  picked  out  the  great  and 
mighty  upon  earth  for  the  future  punishment  which  Homer  borrowed 
from  the  Orphic  creed.  Private  persons,  such  as  Thersites,  have  not, 
Socrates  remarks,  been  depicted  as  undergoing  these  torments,  because 
luckily  for  them  they  had  not  the  opportunity  of  conmiitting  great 
crimes.  They  were  not,  therefore,  as  Jowett  says,  counted  worthy 
of  eternal  damnation.  In  the  Oorgias,  Socrates  seems  to  accept  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument  the  authority  of  Homer,  which  in  the  Republic 
he  repudiates  altogether.  If  poets  were  regarded  as  moral  teachers, 
or  faithful  historians,  they  were  a  danger  to  the  State.  But  they  were 
valuable  as  witnesses  to  that  common  opinion  of  mankind  which  they 
followed  even  when  they  seemed  to  lead  it.  Such  appears  to  have 
been  the  general  attitude  of  the  Platonic  Socrates  towards  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  poets.  There  is,  however,  a  curious  and  interesting  ex- 
ception. The  passage  in  the  Odyssey  which  describes  Minos  bearing 
his  golden  sceptre,  and  giving  laws  to  the  dead,  is  quoted  by  Socrates 
in  the  Oorgias  with  all  seriousness  as  the  embodiment  of  a  solenm 
reality.  He  is  convinced,  he  says,  of  its  truth,  and  he  so  orders  his 
life  that  he  may  present  his  soul  in  all  possible  purity  to  Minos,  the 
judge.  These,  he  adds,  are  regarded  as  old  wives'  fables  by  enlightened 
young  men  like  CaUicles  and  Polus  and  Gorgias,  whom  he  is  addressing. 
Yet,  though  they  are  the  wisest  of  living  Greeks  they  have  nothing 
better  to  propound  than  the  stories  they  reject.  He  is  not  seriously 
arguing,  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  argue,  that  Orphism,  or  any 
other  theology,  must  be  adopted  by  every  man  who  cannot  provide 
a  substitute.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Odyssey. 
He  asks  how  this  doctrine  of  future  retribution  came  into  existence, 
and  he  answers  that  it  testifies  to  an  indwelling  sentiment  of  the 
human  mind.  The  more  purely  human  it  is,  the  stronger  his  case 
becomes.  The  outward  signs  and  symbols  of  earthly  greatness,  the 
pomp  of  power,  and  the  apparent  impunity  with  which  it  is  abused ; 
the  cynical  indifference  of  tyrants  like  Archelaus  to  everything  except 
their  own  interests  and  their  own  pleasure ;  the  oppression  of  the 
good,  the  triumph  of  the  wicked,  the  open  and  successful  appeal  to 
force  as  stronger  than  justice :  all  these  things  excuse,  or  at  least 
explain,  the  blunt  assertion  of  CaUicles  that  might  is  right,  or,  as  the 
modem  blasphemer  put  it,  that  God  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 
strongest  battalions.  *"  Yes,'  says  Socrates, '  that  may  be  all  very  well. 
You  account,  or  you  think  you  have  accounted,  for  the  superficial 
aspect  of  things.  But  how  do  you  explain  these  stories  of  Minos,  and 
Mm^b  and  Bhadamanthus ;  of  the  stone,  and  the  sieve,  and  the  wheel  ? 
Homer  did  not  invent  them.  They  are  forms  of  the  universal  belief, 
which  no  cynical  paradoxes  will  ever  expel  from  the  human  mind,  that 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  is  eternal,  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  be  the  victim  than  the  author  of  injustice.'    That  the 
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wisdom  of  this  wodd  is  foolishnesa  with  God  might  be  called  the  text 
Of  motto  of  the  Gorgias.  The  problems  with  which  it  deals  are  |oi  the 
most  part  simple  and  elementary.  When  Callicles  looked  at  the 
little  tyrants  of  Greek  or  Sicilian  cities,  and  saw  that  they  came  in  no 
misfortune  like  other  folk,  neither  were  plagued  like  other  men, 
he  drew  the  inference  which  was  not  new  then,  and  is  not  old  now, 
that  it  was  wisest  for  each  man  to  imitate  them  in  his  own  sphere. 
Socrates  was  not  content  with  vanquishing  him  in  argument.  He 
took  him  into  the  kingdom  of  Minos,  that  he  might  understand  the 
end  of  these  men.  That  was  the  use  he  made  of  Greek  religion.  Him- 
self guided,  or  at  least  restrained,  by  his  ^daemonic'  conscience,  he 
appealed  to  popular  mythology,  not  as  evidence  of  facts,  but  as  an 
indication  of  certain  tendencies  in  the  human  mind.  If,  as  Mies 
Harrison  says,  '  the  last  word  in  ancient  Greek  religion  was  sud  by 
the  Orphics,'  it  was  capable  of  being  moulded  by  the  hands  of  philo- 
sophical genius  into  the  austere  and  sublime  morality  which  made 
Theaetetus  exclaim,  ^  If  you  could  persuade  all  men,  Socrates,  of 
what  you  say,  as  you  persuade  me,  there  would  be  more  peace  and 
less  evil  in  the  world.' 

Herbert  Paul. 
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•  Look  where  you  will  in  this  England  of  ours,  you  will  everywhere 
find  signs  of  an  abounding  and  increasing  prosperity.'  Thus.  Lord 
Rosebery,  if  correctly  reported,  when  discussing  Mr.  Chambedain's 
proposals  at  Leicester  last  November.  Similar  words  have  during  the 
last  eight  months  fallen  from  the  lips  of  scores  of  other  speakers 
engaged  on  a  similar  errand.  They  will  doubtless  be  heard  again 
within  the  walls  of  the  Parliament  now  about  to  assemble. 

When  such  utterances  get  into  print  and  are  read  by  cosy  fire- 
sides, they  diilu^  a  pleasing  sense  of  complacency,  which  it  seeois 
cruel  to  disturb.  But  the  question  is,  Are  they  true  ?  The  Liberal 
politician  of  to-day  unhesitatingly  says  '  Yes.'  The  Tory  of  to-day, 
in  unison  with  that  detached  group  which  cares  little  for  the  rise  and 
fall  of  parties  and  party-leaders,  will,  as  unhesitatingly,  say  '  No.' 

Fiscal  problems  have  of  late  bulked  so  largely  on  platforms  and  in 
the  press  as  to  throw  all  else  into  the  shade.  Debated,  as  they  have 
been,  mainly  in  the  interests  of  our  manufacturers  and  artisans,  they 
have  drawn  away  public  attention  from  the  condition  of  British 
agriculture,  and  firom  the  still  more  distressful  case  of  that  residual 
deposit  of  our  large  towns,  which  literally  knows  not,  when  it  rises  in 
the  morning,  where  it  will  lay  its  head  at  night  or  how  it  will  sustain 
life  during  the  day.  It  is  time  to  lift  this  fiscal  veil  and  see  things  as 
they  really  are. 

One  of  the  lessons  enforced  by  the  serious  thinkers  of  the  Victorian 
era,  and,  in  particular,  by  the  great  synthetic  philosopher  who  died 
last  December,  is  that  society,  like  life,  is  an  organism,  with  mutually 
related,  interdependent  parts.  This  is  now  a  generally  accepted 
axiom.  It  follows  that,  just  as  we  cannot  truthfully  say  the  physical 
body  is  healthy  when  one  of  its  members  is  suffering  from  gangrene, 
so  we  cannot  truthfully  say  the  body  politic  is  prosperous  when,  at 
the  heart  of  it,  there  are  symptoms  of  malignant  disease. 

The  optimism  of  Lord  Rosebery  and  his  friends  will  be  seen  to  be 
not  a  little  delusive  when  we  consider  what  is  going  on  simultaneously 
in  our  rural  districts  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  our  large  towns  on 
the  other. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  British  agriculture  has  been  on  the 
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down  grade  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  that  in  some  counties  it  is 
practically  ruined.  This  has  not  been  due  to  bad  seasons.  When  a 
bad  season  occurs,  the  disasters  it  brings  seldom  persist  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  twelve  months.  A  spring  drought,  followed  by 
copious  autumn  rains,  may  cause  a  falling  off  in  the  yield  of  com  and 
hay,  and  yet  consist  with  an  abundant  crop  of  turnips  and  swedes. 
This  occurred  in  1893.  Again,  a  favourable  spring  and  summer  may 
be  succeeded  by  excessive  drought  in  the  late  autumn.  In  that  case, 
the  hay  and  com  crops  may  be  good  and  well  harvested,  whilst  the 
root  crops  may  turn  out  a  complete  failure.  This  occurred  in  1890. 
When,  as  in  1903,  the  com  crops  and  root  crops  are  each  damaged  in 
their  turn,  the  event  is  so  exceptional  that,  to  match  it,  farmers 
have  to  go  back  to  1879.  The  resemblance  is  not  complete,  for  in 
many  respects  1879  was  a  worse  year  than  1903.  The  one  satisfactory 
reflection  is  that  the  two  seasons  so  compared  are  a  whole  generation 
apart.  # 

For  the  chronic  causes  of  agricultural  distress  we  must  look  further 
afield  than  to  the  caprices  of  the  weather.  What  these  causes  are 
will  appear  by  attending  to  a  few  facts  gathered  from  the  statistical 
tables  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

During  the  Crimean  War,  when  our  population  was  only  27,000,000, 
we  produced  nearly  all  our  own  food.  Now,  with  a  population  of 
41,000,000,  we  import  three-fourths  of  our  food,  because  our  farmers 
have,  in  the  interval,  laid  down  to  grass  land  on  which  it  no  longer 
pays  them  to  grow  wheat.  In  1876  the  yield  of  British  wheat  was 
18,000,000  quarters,  which,  selling  as  it  then  did  at  fifty  shillings  a 
quarter,  gives  a  value  of  45,000,000/.  In  1901  the  yield  was  6,500,000 
quarters,  which,  selling  as  it  then  did  at  twenty-eight  shillings 
and  tenpence  a  quarter,  gives  a  value  of  9,000,000/. — exactly  one- 
fifth  of  the  previous  value.  Comparing  the  year  1902  (it  would  not 
be  fair  to  take  1903)  with  the  average  of  the  quinquennial  period 
1871-75,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  cultivated  area  of  British  green 
crops  of  over  four-fifths  of  a  million  of  acres. 

Along  with  the  diminution  of  our  crop  area,  there  has  been  a 
diminution  of  our  live  stock,  indicating,  as  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
point  out,  a  '  decrease  of  farmer's  capital.* 

This  double  shrinkage  of  crops  and  stock  alike  has,  as  an  inevitable 
consequence,  entailed  a  considerable  shrinkage  of  agricultural  employ- 
ment. Notwithstanding  that  in  the  last  thirty  years  the  population 
has  increased  by  10,000,000,  the  census  returns  show  the  falling  off  of 
the  number  of  persons  under  the  heading  ^  agricultural '  to  have  been 
435,000  for  England  and  Wales,  or  over  8  per  cent.  Comparing  1901 
with  1881 — an  interval  of  twenty  years — the  Board  of  Trade  Blue  Book 
shows  a  decrease  of  *  agriculturals '  of  over  211,000,  whereas,  having 
regard  to  the  increase  of  population,  there  should  have  been,  if  agri- 
culture had  not  declined,  an  increase  of  300,000. 
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As  a  secondary  effect,  loss  of  employment  has  also  been  occasioned 
to  the  blacksmith,  the  miller,  the  implement  maker,  and  others  who 
render  the  services  or  furnish  the  supplies  required  by  farmers  for 
carrying  on  their  business.  Even  in  an  age  of  cut-throat  competi- 
tion— ^when  A's  gain  is  usually  B's  loss,  and  A's  loss  is  B's  gain — 
it  stiU  sometimes  happens  that  *  if  one  member  suffer,  the  other 
members  suffer  with  it.' 

Some  platformists  and  philosophers,  perhaps  themselves  steeped  in 
gilt-edged  securities,  are  in  the  habit  of  representing  the  depression 
of  agriculture  as  affecting  landowners  only,  and  therefore  of  no 
moment,  since  landowners  are,  in  their  view,  wholly  undeserving  of 
compassion.  Being  myself  a  landowner,  I  do  not  care  here  to  defend 
my  order,  and  shall  confine  my  observations  to  the  unfortunate 
farmers,  than  whom  there  is  no  more  hard-working  set  of  men.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  put  their  case  better  than  was  done  recently  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Roger  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  : 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  in  hie  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  of  Agricul* 
ture,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  fall  in  the  annual  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
dacl9  between  1874  and  1891  amounted  in  the  average  to  77,000,000^.,  whilst 
Mr.  E.  R.  Tumbull,  another  witness,  estimates  the  reduction  in  the  gross 
annual  revenue  from  agriculture,  comparing  1874-5  with  1892-8,  at  about 
82,000,000/. 

If  we  take  into  account  what  has  happened  since  1893,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  gross  annual  revenue  is  computed  by  Mr.  Roger  to  be 
hardly  less  than  9O,O(X),O00Z.  This,  as  he  points  out,  is  equivalent 
to  the  whole  of  the  freights  derived  from  our  shipping,  and  to  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods. 
Had  this  40  per  cent,  loss  fallen  on  those  favoured  few  who  are  so 
ready  to  pronounce  the  nation  flourishing,  would  they  be  of  the  same 
opinion  ? 

Assuming  the  above  figures  to  be  approximately  accurate,  let  us 
now  ask  what  becomes  of  the  large  number  of  persons  who,  by  reason 
of  this  steady  shrinkage  of  agricultural  employment,  are  deprived  of 
their  natural  occupations  and  evicted  from  the  soil.  They  cannot  be 
supposed  to  die  off  straight  away,  and  they  are  certainly  not  caught 
up  in  the  air  clothed  in  the  white  robes  of  Arcadian  simplicity.  Their 
destination  is  obvious  when  we  pass  on  to  examine  another  set  of 
statistics  relating  to  our  industrial  centres.  It  is  to  these  centres  that 
they  gravitate,  and  in  the  end  a  considerable  proportion  of  them 
swell  there  the  ranks  of  the  '  legal  poor,'  and  are  supported  by  the 
rates. 

The  figures  relating  to  London  pauperism  are  by  no  means  agree- 
able reading.  Here  are  some  of  the  latest.  The  number  of  persons 
who,  at  Christmas  1903,  were  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  reUef,  fell  little 
short  of  115,000 — ^a  higher  figure  than  had  been  reached  in  any  year 
since  1871.    Of  these  115,000,  the  outdoors  were  40,970,  the  indoors 
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(workhouses  and  infirmaries)  73,000.  The  increase  of  indoor  paupers 
in  1903  was  2,600 ;  during  the  past  ten  years  it  has  been  over  7,000. 
There  have  been,  of  course,  numerical  fluctuations,  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  tendency  has  been  towards  higher,  not  towards  lower,  figures. 

This  increase  of  legal  pauperism  is  by  some  attributed  to  lax 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  The  purely  elective  system  under 
which  Boards  of  Guardians  are  constituted  is,  no  doubt,  open  to  objec- 
tion, and  it  may  be  that  if  the  labour  test  were  made  stiffer,  if  outdoor 
relief  were  more  sternly  refused,  the  figures  would  be  somewhat 
reduced.  But  this  would  not  carry  us  very  far.  The  inference  would 
still  remain  that  when  so  many  are  willing  to  enter  the  workhouse, 
there  must  be  many  others  on  the  verge  of  destitution.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  London  there  are  1,250,000  people  whose  weekly  wage 
for  the  entire  family  is  twenty-one  shillings  or  less.  Reckoning  a 
family  to  consist  of  five — a  father,  mother,  and  three  children — the 
whole  of  this  amount  is  consmned  in  food  and  rent  (especially  rent), 
leaving  very  little  for  clothes  and  nothing  for  casualties  or  journeys  to 
or  from  work. 

The  Census  Reports  of  1891,  quoted  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  in  the 
final  volimie  of  his  monimiental  work,  show  that,  in  1891,  there  were 
(in  round  nimibers)  174,600  tenements,  consisting  of  only  a  single 
room.  Of  these,  over  29,000  held  three  persons,  over  16,000  held  four, 
over  7,000  five,  over  2,500  six,  over  860  seven,  over  250  eight.  The 
remainder  held  in  some  cases  nine  persons,  in  others  ten,  eleven,  twelve, 
or  more.  When  we  reflect  that  in  these  single  rooms  the  occupants 
sleep,  wash,  cook,  feed,  and  that  the  women  and  children  spend  there 
a  great  part  of  the  day,  the  results  may  be  foreseen.  Misshapen 
bodies,  arrested  growths,  and  general  deterioration  are  the  result. 
All  the  outside  air  the  young  children  get  they  inhale  from  the  fetid 
alleys  in  which  they  are  sent  out  to  play,  while  their  elders,  male  and 
female,  resort  to  the  public-houses,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
drink  as  to  escape  from  their  intolerable  ^  homes.'  ' 

Infant  mortality  is,  of  course,  rife.  In  the  East  End  of  London  the 
percentage  of  children  dying  before  reaching  the  age  of  five  is  fifty- 
five,  whereas  in  the  West  End  it  is  eighteen.  Unfortunately,  although 
the  death-rate  is  very  high,  so  also  is  the  birth-rate,  it  being  notorious 
that  the  largest  families  are  found  among  those  who  can  least  afford 
them.  And  so  the  stream  of  population  grows  fuller  and  fuller,  fed 
from  the  nethermost  springs,  notwithstanding  that  not  one  in  ten  of 
the  newcomers  will  prove  a  useful  citizen. 

The  overcrowding  in  London  has  its  counterpart  in  the  provinces. 
For  example,  in  the  city  of  York,  which  has  a  total  population  of 
about  75,000,  there  are  663  families,  comprising  4,705  persons,  living 
under  insanitary  conditions.  These  numbers,  as  Mr.  Seebohm  Rown- 
tree  points  out  in  his  excellent  monograph  on  that  city,  amount  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  working  class,  and  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
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latioH.  In  Glasgow,  Gateshead,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Sunderland,  Ply* 
moath,  Halifax,  Bradford,  Leeds,  Birmingliam,  Sheffield,  Liverpool, 
Stockport,  Manchester,  this  percentage  is  much  higher,  ranging  from 
59  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  the  first  named  to  8  per  cent,  in 
the  last. 

The  statement  made  by  that  most  humane  of  scientists,  the  late 
Professor  Huxley,  who  had  been  early  brought  into  contact  with  the 
sloms  of  London  when  acting  as  assistant  to  the  medical  officer  for 
Rotherhithe,  holds  good  at  the  present  time  : 

Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  population  of  our  great 
industrial  centres,  whether  in  this  or  other  countries,  is  aware  that  amidst  a 
large  and  increasing  body  of  that  population  there  reigns  supreme  that  condition 
which  the  French  called  la  mUhre^  a  word  for  which  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
exact  English  equivalent.  It  is  a  condition  in  which  the  food,  warmth,  and 
clothing,  which  are  necessary  for  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  functions  of  the 
body  in  their  normal  state,  cannot  be  obtained ;  in  which  men,  women,  and 
children  are  forced  to  crowd  into  dens  where  decency  is  abolished,  and  the  most 
ordinary  conditions  of  healthful  existence  are  impossible  of  attainment ;  in  which 
the  pleasures  within  reach  are  reduced  to  brutality  and  drunkenness;  in  which 
the  pains  accumulate  at  compound  interest  in  the  shape  of  starvation,  disease, 
stunted  development,  and  moral  degradation;  in  which  the  prospect  of  even 
steady  and  honest  industry  is  a  life  of  unsuccessful  battling  with  himger,  rounded 
by  a  pauperis  grave. 

The  physical  deterioration  of  the  people  is  more  than  a  social 
question.  It  touches  our  military  strength  and  our  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  disasters  of  the  Boer  War  brought  home 
to  all  of  us  the  lamentable  shortcomings  of  the  later  drafts  of  men 
despatched  to  South  Africa — men  who  would  never  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  ranks  but  for  the  lowering  of  the  regulation  standard 
of  efficiency.  These  same  men  were  largely  drawn  from  our  towns. 
Many,  on  arrival  at  their  destination,  succumbed  to  dysentery  and 
enteric,  to  which  their  miserable  upbringing  rendered  them  an  easy 
prey. 

When  the  normal  standard  is  adhered  to,  the  evidence  before  the 
Royal  CSommission  of  Physical  Training,  issued  last  December,  shows 
OS  how  it  operates.  Lieut.-Colonel  Don,  of  the  Army  Medical  Staff, 
told  the  Commissioners  that  of  12,292  recruits  examined  for  the  regular 
army  in  the  course  of  1901,  some  3,900,  or  nearly  32  per  cent.,  had  to 
be  rejected  for  diseases  or  defects.  Of  those  so  rejected,  311  were 
under  height,  607  under  chest  measurement,  600  under  weight,  457  had 
defective  vision,  143  were  deaf,  322  had  their  teeth  much  decayed, 
this  last  being  presumably  due  to  insufficient  and  unwholesome  feeding 
during  childhood. 

Dr^Kackenzie's  report  on  the  children  attending  the  North  Canon* 
gate  Schools,  Edinburgh,  shows  that  the  hygiene  of  that  capital  liavts 
much  to  be  detlired.  More  than  half  of  these  children  had  ey^  fto 
optically  imperfect  as  to  interfere  with  their  daily  tasks.    The  hearing 
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of  more  than  40  per  cent,  was  impaired.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
suffering  from  disease  of  the  nose  and  throat.  Sir  John  Gkirst  has 
lately  affirmed  that  this  is  also  the  condition  of  a  nmnber,  unknown 
but  large,  of  the  children  in  our  public  elementary  schools  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  general  state  of  things  has  been  given  by 
a  careful  observer  from  California  in  his  striking  volimie,  published 
last  year,  entitled  The  People  of  the  Abyss. 

In  all  England  and  Wales  18  per  pent,  of  the  entire  population  is  driven  to 
the  parish  for  relief,  and  in  London,  21  per  cent.  London  supports  128,000 
paupers.  Ahove  these  there  are  1,800,000  persons  there  who  live  on  the  poverty 
line,  with  but  one  week's  wages  between  them  and  pauperism. 

Nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  out  of  every  thousand  in  the  United  Kingdom 
die  in  poverty.  One  in  every  four  persons  in  London  dies  supported  by  public 
charity. 

Eight  millions  in  the  United  Kingdom  simply  struggle  on  the  ragged  edge  of 
starvation,  and  20,000,000  more  are  not  comfortable  in  the  simple  and  clean 
sense  of  the  word. 

Pondering  these  facts  we  are  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  ^  sort 
of  prosperity '  which  politicians  on  the  warpath  ask  us  to  accept  with 
satisfaction.  The  man  or  woman  must,  indeed,  be  strangely  minded 
who  is  content  *  to  take  it  lying  down.' 


The  depopulation  of  the  country  districts  bears  to  the  over  popula- 
tion of  the  towns  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Anything,  there- 
fore, that  we  can  do  to  remedy  the  first  will  tend  also  to  remedy  the 
second.  If  we  are  to  get  the  agricultural  labourer  back  to  the  land 
we  must  make  the  land  more  attractive  to  him,  and  we  must  begin 
by  reforming  our  method  of  education.  The  children  attending  our 
rural  board  schools  are  not  taught  to  take  interest  in  the  subjects  with 
which  dwellers  in  the  country  are  most  concerned.  They  acquire  just 
enough  smattering  of  learning  to  breed  in  them  dislike  of  country  life, 
but  not  enough  to  fit  them  for  the  struggle  of  existence  elsewhere. 
The  schoolmaster  is  often  town-bred,  with  no  special  agricultural 
tastes  or  knowledge.  By  all  means  let  there  be  educational  ladders, 
and  as  long  as  you  please,  but  let  the  child  who  has  shown  no  aptitude 
for  mounting  them  be  at  liberty  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  twelve 
and  assist  Ids  parents  in  field  work.  ^  English  history,'  as  has  been 
well  said,  ^  is  a  noble  study,  but  it  is  not  more  so  than  natural  his- 
tory, and  when  it  comes  to  farming,  and  even  working  an  allotment, 
the  boy  who  knows  the  wayside  weeds  in  the  way  that  leads  to  sdiool, 
and  the  wild  creatures  in  the  hedgerows,  is  more  than  likely  to  hold 
his  own  with  him  who  can  run  you  off  the  kings  of  England  and  the 
great  battles  with  their  dates.  The  great  thing  is  to  have  in  the 
curriculum  a  course  of  instruction  such  as  cannot  possibly  be  got  up 
from  books ;  that  b  utterly  unattainable  save  by  the  direct  use  of 
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the  senses  of  sight,  touch,  smell,  or  hearing ;  in  other  words,  know- 
ledge^  the  acquisition  of  which  affords  a  proof  that  master  and  pupil 
alike  have  been  examining  nature  for  themselves.'  ^ 

Next  to  a  more  suitable  education  is  the  placing  oi  suitable  plots 
of  ground  and  cottages  within  the  reach  of  the  adult  labourer.  In 
ancient  times,  as  we  all  know,  the  labourer  enjoyed  several  privileges 
of  which  he  has  been  gradually  deprived.  He  could  graze  a  cow,  or  a 
pig,  or  a  flock  of  geese  on  the  waste  of  the  manor  which  lay  near  his 
home.  This  encouraged  him  to  stay  on  the  land.  These  privileges 
were  gradually  curtailed  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  multitude  of 
Enclosure  Acts  passed  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century,  thus 
leading  the  way  to  the  divorce  of  the  labourer  from  the  soil.  The 
much  ridiculed  '  three  acres  and  a  cow '  movement  was  designed  to 
redress  the  balance.  About  twenty  years  ago  an  agitation  was  set 
on  foot  for  granting  allotments  to  labourers  through  local  authorities 
by  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings  and  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Arch.  To  them  we 
owe  the  Allotments  Extension  Acts  of  1882  and  1887,  which  em- 
power Rural  and  Urban  District  Councils  to  acquire,  by  compulsory 
purdiase  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers,  small  and  suitable  parcels  of 
land.  In  some  parts  of  England,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns  where  there  is  a  ready  market  for  agricultural  produce,  these 
allotments  have  been  eagerly  taken  up.  In  that  portion  of  the  north 
of  England  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  they  are  not  in  request, 
at  least  by  unmarried  labourers,  who  often  reside  with  the  farmers, 
getting  board  and  lodging  as  part  of  their  wages.  By  this  arrange- 
ment a  single  man  may  gain  about  40/.  a  year  at  very  little  cost  beyond 
his  own  clothing,  and,  in  fact,  may  be  better  off  than  many  a  small 
farmer. 

Another  expedient  designed  to  embrace  a  rather  different  class  is 
the  granting,  again  through  the  local  authorities,  of  '  small  holdings ' 
—that  is  to  say,  of  land  from  one  acre  to  fifty  acres  in  extent,  and  of 
an  annual  value  not  exceeding  50Z.  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin's  Act  of  1892 
enables  persons  who  have  saved  a  little  money  to  acquire  this  descrip- 
tion of  property  through  the  County  Council,  they  paying  one-fifth  of 
the  pHrchase-money  in  cash,  and  the  remainder  in  half-jrearly  instal- 
ments spread  over  a  term  of  years.  This  Act,  like  the  Allotment 
Acts,  has  been  but  sparingly  availed  of  up  to  now.  The  latest  returns 
aie  not  before  me,  but  I  find  that  between  the  end  of  1894  and  the 
middle  of  1897  only  two  County  Councils  had  exercised  this  power, 
and  their  operations  were  confined  to  six  parishes  and  120  acres. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Bear,  who  made  a  study  of  small  holdings  in  1892,  which 
he  embodied  in  an  essay  written  for  the  Cobden  Club,  came  to  the 
condusion,  which  later  experience  confirms,  that  the  labourer  often 
finds  it  more  profitable  to  hire  a  holding  of  moderate  size  than  to 
*   The  Rural  Exodus,  by  P.  Anderson  Graham  (Methuen). 
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purchase  a  smaller  one.  The  *  statesmen '  of  Cmnberland  and  West- 
moreland are  nearly  an  extinct  species.  Their  successors  are  tenant 
farmers,  who,  since  they  have  the  repairs  of  their  dwellings  and  farm 
buildings  done  for  them,  and  are  helped  in  other  wajrs  by  their  land- 
lords, have  no  reason  to  regret  the  change.  To  them  Goldsmith's 
lines  may  be  applied,  though  in  rather  a  different  sense  than  he  in- 
tended: 

Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade, 

A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made ; 

But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 

When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied. 

The  '  Garden  City '  scheme  is  of  much  more  recent  date  than  the 
allotment  or  the  small  holding  scheme,  and  is  of  fuller  promise  than 
either.  It  requires  no  Act  of  Parliament  to  carry  it  out,  but  rests 
entirely  on  private  enterprise  and  initiative.  Its  history  is  not  a  little 
remarkable.  In  the  autunm  of  1898,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Howard  pub- 
lished a  little  book  called  To-morrow^  a  Peaceful  Path  to  Real  Reform, 
The  writer's  root-idea  was  to  unite  the  country  and  the  town  by  the 
formation  of  a  new  unit  which  should  embrace  the  attractions  of  both. 

He  likened  town  and  country  to  two  magnets,  each  striving  to 
draw  the  people  to  itself — the  town  magnet  offering  the  advantages 
of  high  wages,  but  largely  counterbalanced  by  high  rents  and  prices  ; 
the  country  magnet  offering  fresh  air  and  water  and  opportunities  of 
health  and  strength.  These  two  magnets,  he  maintained,  must  be 
made  one  by  the  construction  of  a  town-country  magnet  which  should 
stem  the  tide  of  migration  into  the  town  and  get  the  people  ^  back  to 
the  land.'  Like  all  new  ideas,  time  was  required  before  the  scheme 
could  be  even  understood.  Lectures  were  given  and  public  meetings 
held  to  explain  it.  Mr.  Howard  had  not  long  to  wait.  Early  in 
1899  was  formed  the  '  Garden  City  Association,*  the  objects  of  which 
were  to  secure  a  wider  distribution  of  the  population  over  the  land, 
and  to  advance  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  development  of 
the  people  by  establishing  garden  cities  on  Mr.  Howard's  lines,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  should  become  the  collective  owners  and  yet 
have  full  scope  for  individual  exertion. 

The  first  practical  outcome  of  this  association  was  the  formation 
of  a  company  called  *  The  First  Garden  City,  Limited,'  of  which  Mr. 
Ralph  Neville,  K.C.,  was  chosen  chairman,  other  directors  being  Lord 
Brassey,  Mr.  Edward  Cadbury,  whose  industrial  village  of  Boumc- 
ville,  near  Birmingham,  was  on  the  same  model,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever, 
who  had  started  a  similar  village  at  Port  Sunlight,  in  Cheshire,  and, 
of  course,  Mr.  Howard,  the  originator  of  the  entire  plan.  The  *  First 
Garden  City,  Limited,'  have  purchased,  as  the  theatre  of  their  (dera- 
tions, the  Letchworth  Estate,  near  Hitchin,  comprising  about  4000 
acres  and  distant  some  thirty-five  miled  from  London. 
^    The  property  purchased  being  vested  in  the  eompany,  the  rents 
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derived  from  it  do  not  go  to  enrich  any  private  landowner.  As  Lord 
Qrey  told  his  audience,  when  speaking  on  the  spot  last  October,  they 
are  applied  in  such  a  way  as  ^  to  tend  to  refine  the  lives,  ennoble  the 
characters,  and  exalt  the  minds  of  all  who  reside  on  the  estate.'  This 
was  not  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish.  Coming  as  the  words  did  from  one 
who  has  done  much  to  promote  co-operation  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood in  the  North,  and  to  improve  the  administration  of  public-houses 
in  all  parts  of  England,  they  were,  we  may  be  sure,  spoken  from  the 
heart. 

Such  are  some  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  and  are  being 
tried  to  reanimate  and  improve  the  country  districts.  I  must  reserve 
for  some  other  occasion  an  examination  of  the  measures  in  force  in 
the  metropolis  for  the  relief  of  its  congested  areas  and  the  betterment 
of  its  poor.  Here  I  can  only  make  a  passing  allusion  to  the  agencies 
at  work — ^the  improvements  under  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
CSasees  Act,  1890  to  1903  ;  the  splendid  and  unique  work  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  with  its  dairies,  its  market  gardens,  and  other  indus- 
tries at  Hadleigh  bringing  in  over  35,0002.  a  year ;  and  a  host  of  other 
philanthropic  institutions,  denominational  and  lay. 


The  question  of  the  moment  is.  Will  any  of  the  fiscal  proposals 
now  dividing  households  and  disquieting  politics  assist  in  the  same 
direction  ?    Mr.  Chamberlain's  watchword  is  *  Greater  emplojonent 
for  the  masses,'  but  all  he  can  hold  out  to  us  is  greater  emplo}anent 
for  the  men  who  know  a  trade  and  have  sujfficient  stamina  to  work 
at  it.    We  are  all  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  desiring  this.    The  real 
social  problem  does  not,  however,  lie  here.      It  centres   in,  it  re- 
volves round,  the  incapable  and  the  inefficient.    This  problem,  ever 
t      present  with   us  at  our  gates,  is  far  graver  than  any  which  con- 
I      fronts  us  at  our  ports.    Why,  then,  is  it  that  when  discussion  is  so 
rife,  it  is  passed  over  almost  in  silence  ?     Why  does  it  not  command  a 
I     fraction  of  the  public  attention  that  is  lavished  on  the  leadership  of 
I     the  Liberal  Unionists,  or  the  petty  sectarian  squabbles  over  the 
I     Education  Act  ?    Let  us  endeavour  to  find  the  answer. 

The  keen  American  observer  to  whom  I  have  already  referred 
formulates  a  terrible  indictment : 

The  people  of  England  bavo  come  to  look  on  starvation  and  suffering,  which 
they  call  *  distress,*  as  part  of  the  social  order.  Chronic  starvation  is  looked 
iipoQ  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  only  when  acute  starvation  makes  its  appear* 
«Qce  on  a  large  scale  that  they  think  there  is  something  imusual. 

This  w  for  us  a  hard  saying,  for,  on  the  whole,  we  are  not  un- 
charitable. We  gave  7,000,000i.  last  year  to  London  charities  alone, 
the  hospitals  receiving  of  this  nearly  1,140,000Z.  Neither  can  it  be 
•firmed  thai  we  arc,  on  the  whole,  irreligious.    Scripture  enjoins  us 
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to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  we  expended  last  year  no 
less  than  2,000,0001.  on  Foieign  Missions,  and  nearly  420,0001.  on 
Bible  and  Tract  Societies.  The  indictment  is  nearer  the  mark  if  for 
*  the  people  of  England '  we  read  *  the  sybaritic  section  of  it,'  which, 
with  that  other  Scripture  saying  on  their  lips,  *  The  poor  you  have 
always  with  you,'  accepts  the  pinching  poverty  of  the  ^  uncomfortable 
classes '  as  an  arrangement  of  Providence  to  be  readjusted  in  the  next 
world  rather  than  in  this. 

So  wide  and  so  deep  is  the  gulf  which  at  this  hour  separates  the 
rich  from  the  poor,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  made  to  span  it,  that 
many  who  pay  no  heed  to  Biblical  texts  have  come  to  look  on  poverty 
more  as  a  curiosity  than  as  a  trouble.  When  some  half -clad,  emaciated, 
foot-weary,  dosser  from  the  East  End  slinks  along  the  street  curb  amid 
the  palaces  of  the  West  End,  they  instinctively  avert  their  eyes,  or 
else  turn  them  on  him  as  if  he  were  a  visitant  from  another  planet 
Sjrmpathy  is  as  much  killed  by  '  glut  of  numbers '  as  by  *  gluttony 
of  wealth ' ;  and  both  are  encouraged  by  the  false  scales  and  weights 
with  which  we  gauge  the  national  weal.  Unless  our  population  be 
steadily  on  the  increase,  we  fondly  imagine  that  Great  Britain  is  on 
the  decline.  We  lay  more  store  by  quantity  than  by  quality.  The 
upper  and  middle  classes  have  learnt  how  *  to  reconcile  the  conditions 
of  living  with  life '  by  adapting  the  size  of  their  families  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities. We  are  all  of  us,  however,  creatures  of  our  environ- 
ment; and  the  lowest  classes  who  now  recklessly  propagate  their 
kind,  although  that  '  kind '  is  not  even  good  ^  food  for  powder,'  would 
quickly  learn  the  same  lesson  if  they  had  either  anything  to  con- 
serve or  anything  to  lose.  In  short,  parents  are  more  likdy  to  re- 
cognise the  rights  of  those  for  whose  very  existence  they  are 
accountable  when  they  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  rights  of  their  own. 
Without  the  universal  recognition  of  this  cardinal  truth  the  meliora- 
tion of  the  entire  stock  will  never  be  advanced. 

Our  *  gluttony  of  wealth '  we  proclaim  to  the  world  when  wc 
estimate  the  well-being  of  the  nation  by  lumping  together  the 
millions  that  are  turned  over  each  year.  Exports,  imports,  revenue 
from  trade  and  agriculture — every  kind  of  incoming  and  outgoing- 
are  pressed  into  the  service.  As  the  columns  of  figures  lengthen  and 
expand,  we  rejoice  and  feel  proud.  With  triumph  we  point  to  the 
swelling  list,  and  ask  what  better  testimony  could  be  furnished  of 
our  ^  increasing  and  abounding  prosperity.' 

And  yet  what  does  this  very  inflation,  this  very  rapidity  of  growth 
prove  but  that  certain  sections  of  society  have  learned  the  modem 
trick  of  how  to  get  rich  ?  Unless  those  who  make  parade  of  this  in- 
crease of  wealth  can  satisfy  the  people  that  it  is  fairly  distributed, 
the  public  danger  is  augmented  rather  than  diminished.  What  signs 
are  there  to-day  of  any  such  fair  distribution  ?  Evidence  enough 
have  wc  of  the  influence  of  American   methods  of  finance,   of  the 
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building  up  of  enormous  fortunes  by  'lucky'  individuals  who 
become  in  their  turn  beacon-lights  of  ambition  to  other  less  lucky 
mortals,  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  whom  will  succeed  in  '  making  his 
pile.'    But  this  only  makes  the  inequality  more  glaring. 

Is  there  anything  nowadays  that  is  not  overdone  ?  Under 
the  specious  but  flimsy  disguise  of  *  sport '  we  convert  our  glorious 
woods  into  shambles  until  the  moist  autumnal  air  seems  to  reek 
with  the  blood  of  the  feathered  slain.  There  are  bubble  Companies 
plenty  for  the  daring  speculator.  There  is  gambling  with  *  differ- 
ences '  for  all.  There  is  wholesale  betting  for  the  working  classes 
and  the  domestic  servants  who,  in  imitation  of  their  employers, 
eagerly  risk  their  savings  and  their  wages  on  the  strength  of  the 
predictions  of  spurious  racing-prophets.  After  this  fashion  are  our 
national  ideals  formed.  After  this  fashion  are  gods  set  up  in  our 
national  temples. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  worship  of  wealth  in  England 
has  now  reached  a  point  beyond  anything  that  has  gone  before.  To 
have  accumulated  it  ensures  for  a  man  the  highest  consideration  and 
esteem.  To  be  allied  to  money,  to  bring  it  in  by  marriage  or  associa- 
tion, is  to  be  *  on  the  make.'  To  be  without  money  is  taken  as  plain 
proof  of  failure,  or  of  incompetency  to  run  the  race.  A  man  may 
have  sacrificed  his  chances  in  life  for  the  sake  of  what  he  held  to  be 
his  honour.  He  may  in  consequence  go  poor  all  his  dajrs.  Pity  will 
be  freely  bestowed  on  him ;  admiration,  never.  The  unexpressed 
judgment  of  his  world  will  be,  What  a  fool  he  has  been ! 

The  possession  of  wealth  being  thus  the  day-dream  of  every 
*  clever  fellow,'  what  happens  should  he  at  last  begin  to  realise  a  tithe 
of  his  vision  ?  He  must  of  course  announce  his  genius.  This  he  can  only 
do  by  the  display  of  his  counters.  His  women-kind  are  here  only  too 
ready  to  rush  to  his  aid.  When  he  starts  for  his  house  of  business  in 
the  morning,  they  take  up  the  running,  often  with  wonderful  pluck 
and  spirit,  entering  the  lists  against  those  who  are  much  better 
equipped  for  the  fray  than  themselves. 

Lady  Jeune,  whose  authority  will  not  be  questioned,  writing  in 
the  Ladies^  Field,  says  : 

Dress,  like  everything  else  in  these  days,  has  completely  altered,  and  the 
standard  of  dress  likewise.  What  was  considered  suitable  and  becoming 
twenty  years  ago  would  be  obsolete  and  impossible  to-day.  Thirty  years  ago, 
five  or  six  hundred  a  year  was  a  good  allowance  for  a  married  woman  who  went 
much  into  Society.  Nowadays  it  would  hardly  pay  for  her  petticoats,  gloves, 
shoes,  and  boots. 

This  estimate,  I  am  assured  by  those  who  know,  is  not  over- 
stated. 

Life  is  lived  on  the  plane  that  offers  the  least  possible  trouble  to 
the  liver,  along  with  the  greatest  opportunities  for  expenditure.  The 
home  chef  is  exchanged  for  the  chef  of  the  smart  hotel.    But  lately,  a 
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man  who  had  inherited  krge  possessions  meditatively  remarked  that  he 
could  not  get  along  on  his  father's  income.  When  a  solicitous  friend 
asked  him  why,  he  replied,  he  could  not  tell  how  it  was,  but  ^  he  sup- 
posed in  dad's  time  there  wore  no  restaurants.'  He  might  have  added 
that  in  ^  dad's  time '  bridge  twice  a  day  was  equally  unknown.  Neither 
in  ^  dad's  time '  did  the  pleasant  practice  prevail  of  spending  in  London 
three  days  of  every  week,  year  in,  year  out,  save  during  the  dead 
months  of  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn — ^a  practice  rendered 
more  and  more  facile  by  the  motor  in  our  midst.  Recollect,  money 
so  spent  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  proletariat. 
It  sticks  to  the  purveyors  of  the  luxuries  indulged  in,  who  have 
themselves  studied  the  art  of  climbing  quite  as  closely  as  thar 
customers.  And  what  of  the  effect  on  the  deserted  provinces  1  And 
what  of  the  example  ?  As  to  the  first,  the  record  is  before  us  m 
these  pages.  As  to  the  second,  everyone  knows  that  what  the  '  top- 
drawer  '  does  to-day,  the  other  *  drawers '  will  inevitably  do  to- 
morrow. 

Of  no  use  is  it  to  lay  foundation-stones,  to  open  bazaars,  to  organiae 
charity  entertainments,  to  visit  hospitals  and  workhouses,  even  to 
become  mayor  or  mayoress  of  your  town,  if  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
your  time  is  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  excitement  and  self-gratification. 
Such  sporadic  duty-calls  deceive  nobody.  For  these  are  the  days 
when  no  secrets  are  hid;  when,  indeed,  all  secrets  are  laid  fatally 
bare  by  the  altruistic  efforts  of  an  enlightened  hal^enny  press. 

It  is  said  that  it  will  be  reckoned  the  grandest  achievement  of  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  to  have  discovered  the  disintegra- 
tion of  material  atoms  and  to  have  adapted  their  countless  com- 
ponents to  curative  uses.  A  far  grander  and  more  practical  achieve- 
ment, aye,  grander  and  more  practical  than  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire,  would  be  the  discovery  of  some  means  of  re-integrating 
and  re-combining  our  social  atoms,  which  are  now  too  utterly  sundered 
to  act  and  react  wholesomely  on  each  other.  The  first  steps 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  this  high  purpose  will  be  taken  if  the 
so-called  leaders  will  set  out  in  earnest  to  purify  their  pleasures 
and,  above  all,  to  simplify  their  lives.  Reform  is  always  and 
everywhere  safer  than  revolution,  and  revolution,  be  it  remembered, 
has  before  now  lain  hidden  in  the  folds  of  neglected  reform. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  in  his  new  drama.  The  Dynasts,  puts  a  speech 
into  the  mouth  of  Pitt  after  Austerlitz,  which  gives  to  think  at  the 
present  hour : 

Boll  up  that  map.    *Twill  not  be  needed  now 
These  ten  years  1    Bealms,  laws,  peoples,  dynasties, 
Are  churning  to  a  pulp  within  the  maw 
Of  Empiro-making  Lust  and  personal  Gain; 

MONTAOUB  CBACRANTHORrK. 
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A  FORGOTTEN   VOLUME 
IN  SHAKSPEARES  LIBRARY 


The  books  that  Shakspeare  read,  and  remembered  when  he  was 
composing  his  plays  and  poems,  must  always  possess  a  singular 
attraction  for  those  who  concern  themselves  with  English  literature. 
They  seem  to  occupy  a  place  apart,  above  their  meaner  fellows,  in 
having  been  singled  out  by  our  greatest  poet  as  containing  some 
&ct,  phrase,  or  thought  which  he  considered  worthy  of  notice, 
imitation,  or  embellishment — some  triviality  to  which  his  genius  was 
destined  to  lend  a  portion  of  the  immortality  belonging  to  his  own 
creations. 

Many,  however,  as  are  the  volumes  which  have  passed  the 
scrutiny  of  students  of  the  Elizabethan  age  as  worthy  of  being 
numbered  among  the  books  believed  to  have  been  in  Shakspeare's 
library,  there  is  one  work  which,  up  to  the  present,  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  vigilant  investigations  of  the  editorial  hierarchy,  and  the 
commentators  whose  researches  have  resulted  in  the  compilation  of 
what  may  be  called  the  Catalogue  of  Shakspeare's  books. 

I  venture  to  advocate  the  claims  of  this  neglected  volume  to  a 
place  beside  its  more  fortunate  and  honoured  contemporaries. 

The  work  is  one  of  extreme  rarity,^  and  its  title  runs  as  follows  : 

The  Civile  Conversation  of  M.  Steenen  Guazzo,  written  first  in  Italian,  and 
nowe  translated  out  of  French  by  George  Pettie,  divided  into  foore  bookes. 

In  the  first  is  conteined  in  general],  the  fruites  that  may  be  reaped  by 
eonversation  and  teaching  howe  to  knowe  good  companie  firom  yll. 

In  the  second,  the  manner  of  conversation,  meete  for  all  persons,  which 
shall  come  in  any  companie,  out  of  their  owne  hoases,  and  then  of  the  pertioular 
points  which  ought  to  bee  observed  in  companie  betweene  yoimg  men  and  olde, 
gentlemen  and  Yeomen,  Princes  and  private  persons,  learned  and  nnleamed, 
Citizens  and  strangers,  Beligious  and  Secular,  men  and  women. 

In  the  third,  is  perticularly  set  foorth  the  orders  to  be  observed  in  conversa- 
tbn  within  doores,  betweene  the  husband  and  the  wife,  the  father  and  the  sonne, 
brother  and  brother,  the  maister  and  the  servant. 

In  the  fourth,  the  report  of  a  banquet. 

Imprinted  at  London  by  Bichard  Watkins  1581. 


*  I  have  been  anable  to  trace  more  than  three  existing  copies  of  this  the  1st  ed.^ 
e  in  the  Signet  Library,  Edinbnrgh,  one  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  1897,  and  my  own. 
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It  is  4to  in  size,  and  printed  in  black  letter.^ 

This  interesting  volume  is  not  in  any  sense  a  Manual  of 
Conversation,  although  it  contains  in  places  many  excellent  maxima 
and  suggestions  as  to  how  conversation  should  best  be  carried  on. 

In  form  it  is  a  dialogue  between  Ouazzo  and  Anniball^  the 
former  (a  younger  brother  of  the  author)  being  a  gentleman  attached 
to  the  Court  of  Lord  Lewes  Cronzaga,  Duke  of  Nevers,  Lieutenant- 
general  of  the  most  Christian  King  Charles  the  Ninth  ;  and  the  latter, 
his  friend  Maister  Anniball  Magnocavalli,  a  philosopher  and  physician 
of  Saluce  (Saluzzo)  in  Italy.  The  writer  tells  us  in  his  Preface  that 
his  brother  had  recounted  to  him  what  had  passed  between  the 
speakers  during  their  many  discourses — *  and  for  that,'  he  continues, 
*  I  thought  them  so  well  seasoned,  that  they  might  long  time  bee 
preserved  to  the  profite  of  posteritie  ...  I  have  been  gathering 
together  their  discourses,  .which  in  eflFect  were  like  to  these  which 
followe  heere.' 

In  the  opening  pages  of  the  dialogue  Anniball  endeavours  to 
cheer  his  companion,  and  to  give  him  hope  in  the  sickness  from 
which  he  had  long  been  suffering,  *  a  quartane  Ague  and  other  great 
distemperatures  of  his  body ' ;  but  before  long  their  discourse  turns 
to  the  main  topic  of  the  work,  *  Civile  Conversation,'  which  is  defined 
by  one  of  the  speakers  to  be,  *  an  honest,  commendable,  and  vertuous 
Kinde  of  living  in  the  world.'  The  volume  is  in  fact  a  complete 
rSsumi  of  conduct  in  life  as  it  should  be  ;  and  it  presents  us  with  a 
picture  of  Italian  manners,  ceremonies,  customs,  occupations,  foibles, 
dress,  and  thought  of  the  day ;  so  full  of  reliable  and  interesting 
details,  that  it  may  be  looked  on  as  a  very  storehouse  of  information 
for  anyone  who  desired  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  realities 
of  Italian  society  at  that  period.  It  is  just  such  a  book  as  a  drama- 
tist who  was  preparing  a  play,  the  scene  of  which  was  to  be  laid  in 
Italy,  would  at  once  seize  hold  of,  and  one  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
could  supply  himself  with  all  the  local  colouring  required  to  make 
his  play  a  living  creation,  and  one  to  which  the  travelled  portion  of 
his  spectators  could  raise  no  objection  on  the  score  of  misrepresenta- 
tion or  inaccuracy  touching  the  behaviour  or  conversation  of  his 
characters.  The  work  was  evidently  much  read  in  England,  as  it 
went  through  two  editions  in  the  course  of  six  years — the  second 
edition  appearing  in  1586  ' — so  that,  having  regard  to  its  character 
and  popularity,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  assumption  that 
Shakspeare  in  some  way  became  familiar  with  its  contents.  My 
contention  is  that  he  knew  the  book  well,  and  used  it  largely  in  his 

*  The  original  Italian  edition  was  published  in  1674.  Two  French  translations, 
by  F.  Belleforest  and  G.  Chappnys,  appeared  in  1579. 

'  The  fourth  book,  although  mentioned  in  the  title  of  1681,  was  not  included  in 
the  first  edition.  Its  first  appearance  in  English  was  in  the  edition  of  1686.  The 
translation,  which  was  left  unfinished  by  Pettie,  was  then  completed,  from  the  Italian, 
by  Bartholomew  Toung. 
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writings,  however  little  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  observed  by 
those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  itndy  of  his  works. 

We  are  all  aware  with  what  freedom  Shakspeare  utilised  the 
literary  material  current  in  his  day.  His  plots,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  reproductions  of  stories  or  chronicles  which  were  already  in  an 
English  garb  before  he  had  commenced  to  write.  Here  and  there 
through  all  his  pages  we  find  echoes  from  the  works  of  earlier 
authors,  turns  of  thought  and  speech,  culled  as  it  were  at  haphazard 
from  all  the  literary  fields  over  which  his  mind  had  wandered,  and 
stored  up  in  his  receptive  memory  against  the  time  when  they  might 
be  turned  to  account ;  and  from  the  cradle  days  of  Shakspearian 
criticism  the  commentators  have  busied  themselves  in  collecting 
and  pointing  out  the  sources,  contemporary  or  otherwise,  from 
which  passages  containing  such  echoes  have  in  all  likelihood  been 
derived. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  such  commentators,  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  parallelisms  between  Shakspeare's  writings  and 
Pettie's  translation  of  the  OivUe  Converaationy  which  I  am  about  to 
cite,  go  frur  towards  showing  that  the  G-reat  Poet  was  in  no  small 
measure  indebted  to  the  work  of  his  now  somewhat  neglected 
contemporary. 

To  commence,  then,  with  Uarrdet.  In  this  play  there  are  no  fewer 
than  eight  cases  where  the  similarity  of  thought  and  mode  of 
expression  are  so  remarkable  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  even 
Shakspeare  could  have  written  aU  these  passages  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  earlier  work. 

Ham,  Ha,  ha  I    Are  yon  honest 

Ophelia.  My  lord? 

Hanu  Are  you  fair  ? 

Ophelia.  What  means  your  lordship  ? 

Ham.  That  if  yon  be  honest  and  fair,  your  honesty  should  admit  no  discourse 
to  your  beauty. 

Ophelia.  Gould  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  commerce  than  with  honesty  ? 
(iii.  1.) 

lines  which  seem  to  be  a  direct  echo  of  the  following : 

Ad  hereto  that  bewty  breedeth  temptation,  temptation  dishonour :  for  it  is 
a  matter  almost  impossible,  and  sieldome  seene,  that  those  two  great  enimies, 
bewty  and  honesty  agree  together  .  .  .  and  though  it  fall  out  often  that  bewty 
and  honesty  are  joyned  togither,  yet  it  falleth  out  sieldome,  but  that  exquisite 
bewty  is  had  in  snspition. — {Civ*  Con,,  Book  iiL  6  a.) 

On  the  very  next  page  of  Pettie's  work,  are  the  words  : 

•  .  .  those  whioh  use  artificial  means,  diepleaae  Ood  much,  in  altering  his 
image,  and  please  men  never  a  whit,  in  going  about  to  deceive  them.  I  know 
DO  man  of  judgemSt,  but  setteth  more,  by  ods,  by  a  naturall  bewty  that  sheweth 
baft  meanly,  then  by  a  painted  artlQoial  bewty  thai  ahineth  most  gallantly. — 
(iiL  6.) 
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And  a  page  farther  on : 

We  will  maintam  then  that  a  woman  taking  away  and  changing  the  ooloor 
and  complexion  which  God  hath  given  her^  taketh  nnto  her  that  which  bekogeth 
to  a  harlot. — (iiL  7.) 

Passages  that  may  well  have  been  in  Shakspeare's  mind  when  he 
wrote: 

I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well  enough ;  God  hath  given  yon  one 
face,  and  you  make  yourselves  another. — {Hamletj  iiL  1.) 

Again,  if  Hamlet  declares : 
Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny.— 
(iii.  1.) 

Pettie  is  still  before  him  with : 

I  never  yet  hitherunto  knewe  man  so  good  and  vertuous,  which  hath  not 
been  subject  to  the  malice  and  slaunders  of  some  one. — (i.  47.) 

And  if  Prince  Hamlet  says  : 

Denmark's  a  prison.  .  .  .  To  me  it  is  a  prison. — (ii.  2.) 

Pettie  had  already  said : 

The  Citie  to  me  is  a  prison. — (i.  8.) 

In  Book  II.  of  the  CivUe  Conversation  there  are  some  excellent 
and  pithy  admonitions  touching  the  proper  delivery  of  speech,  some- 
what long,  however,  to  reproduce  here  in  their  entirety.  The  extracts 
which  follow  will  give  an  idea  of  their  nature : 

The  voyce  must  be  neither  fainte  .  .  .  neither  shrill  nor  loud  lilce  a  crier* 
...  It  is  muche  in  my  opinion  to  keepe  a  certaine  maiestie  in  the  jestnre, 
which  speaketh  as  it  were  by  using  silence,  and  constraineth  as  it  were  by  way 
ef  commaundement,  the  hearers  to  have  it  in  admiration  and  reverence.  Yet 
herein  is  required  such  a  moderation  that  a  man  with  too  litle  be  net  im- 
moveable like  an  image,  neither  with  too  much,  too  busie,  like  an  Ape.  .  .  • 
And  therefore  it  is  neoessarie  to  use  a  meanCy  that  the  pronuntiation  be  neither 
too  swift  nor  too  slow  .  .  .  and  therefore  we  must  speake  freely.  .  .  .  We  mnst 
likewise  take  heede  we  speake  not  of  the  throate,  like  one  that  hath  some  meate 
in  his  mouth  which  is  too  hotte  .  .  .  2k  player -like  kinde  of  lightnesse  ,  ,  .  toite 
the  wordes  a^ee  to  thejeature  .  .  .  the  hearer  to  take  heede  of  rude  lowtiahe 
lookes  .  .  .  and  of  laughing  without  occasion  ...  so  great  agreement  is  there 
hetweene  the  words  a/nd  the  cotrnterumce,  and  the  countenance  and  the  worde* 
.  .  .  and  yet  we  must  see  that  this  change  (i.e.  of  voice)  be  made  wit^ 
discretion,— {u,  11, 12, 18.) 

One  can  hardly  peruse  these  passages  without  recalling  Hamlef  s 
address  to  the  players : 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the 
tongue :  but  if  you  mouth  it  ...  1  had  as  Hef  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines 
.  .  .  but  use  all  gently ;  for  in  the  very  torrent  ...  of  passion,  you  mnst 
acquire  and  beget  a  temperamce.  .  .  . 

Be  not  too  tame  neither^  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor :  suU 
the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action :  with  this  special  ob8ervaD0^ 
that  yon  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature.  .  .  .  l^ow  this  overdone,  or  come 
tardy  ofif^  though  it  make  the  unehUful  laugh^  cannot  but  make  the  judidoos 
grieve. — (iii.  2.) 
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Somewhat  later  in  the  second  book  we  read  of  those  who  '  hyde 
their  woundes,  and  make  them  to  fester  inwardly'  (ii.  33);  so 
Hamlet: 

It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 

Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 

Infects  unseen. — (iii.  4.) 

Much  of  the  dialogue  between  Gnazzo  and  his  philosophic 
friend  turns  on  dress,  its  use  and  its  abuse;  and  in  speaking  of 
the  wearing  of  costumes  unsuited  to  one's  station  in  life,  he  says : 

This  abuse  is  so  in  use  at  this  day  in  Italy,  that  as  well  in  men  as  women, 
a  man  can  discern  no  difference  in  estates.  And  you  shal  see  the  Clownes  will 
be  as  brave  as  the  Artificers,  the  Artificers  as  the  Merchantes,  and  the  Merchantes 
as  the  Gentlemen.  .  .  .  But  you  shall  not  see  this  disorder  and  confusion  in 
Frauncct  where,  by  axmcient  custome,  severall  apparell  is  wome,  according  to 
eyerie  ones  calling.  So  that  by  the  garments  only,  you  may  know,  etc. — 
<ii.  46  a.) 

A  passage  which  at  once  brings  to  mind  some  of  the  *  few  precepts ' 
-delivered  by  Polonius  to  his  son  : 

CosUy  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;  rich  not  gaudy : 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man : 

And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station. 

Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  chief  in  that. — (Ham,  i.  8.) 

Of  smaller  importance,  as  coincidences,  are : 

A  thing  ill  begun  will  come  to  a  worse  end.— (Civ.  Con.  iii.  23.) 
And 

Thus  bad  begins  and  worse'  remains  behind. — (Ham,  iii.  4.) 

and  the  somewhat  uncommon  phrase  *  the  rites  of  war'  {Ham,  ad 
fi/n.),  which  is  also  to  be  foimd  in  the  earlier  work  (i.  25  a.) 

The  phrase  *  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity '  may,  or  may  not, 
have  been  borrowed  by  Shakspeare  {Two  OenUemen  of  VeroTia, 
iv.  1).  It  is  found  in  a  Latin  form  in  the  patristic  writers,  and  it 
also  occurs  in  The  Canterbury  Tales ;  but  if  Shakspeare  used  it  at 
second  hand,  Creorge  Pettie  is  more  likely  to  have  been  his  literary 
creditor  than  any  other  author : 

Whereof  foUoweth  a  vertue  of  necessitie. — (Civ,  Con,  i.  5.) 

In  the  same  play,  too,  we  have  other  similarities,  such  as : 

0  jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible, 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face.  .  .  . — (ii.  1.) 

and  in  the  same  ironical  sense  in  Pettie : 

The  simple  soules  not  perceiving  that  this  their  transformation,  or  rather 
di^oimation,  is  no  more  se^ie  then  a  nose  in  a  man*s  face. — (ii.  35.) 

Wliile  later  on  we  read : 

^  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman's  only  virtue  •  •  .  place  it  for  her  chief 
virtae.— (v.  8.) 

1   2 
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an  idea  which  Mr.  Churton  Collins  *  thinks  was  borrowed  by  Shak- 
speare  from  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however, 
that  it  was  borrowed,  if  at  all,  from  a  sentence  in  the  CivUe  Gcfnr 
veraation:  *the  answere  of  wise  women  is  silence'  (iii.  19  a). 
The  fiEtct  that  a  snail  '  carries  his  house  on  his  head,'  as  Rosalind 
puts  it  (As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1),  can  hardly  perhaps  be  relied  on  as 
suggesting  that  Shakspeare  was  indebted  to  some  other  writer  for 
so  bbvious  an  idea ;  but,  coupled  with  so  many  other  coincidences, 
it  is  at  least  worthy  of  notice  that  Pettie  also  talks  of  '  the  snayle ' 
as  being  *  able  to  carrie  his  house  about  with  him '  (i.  47). 
The  well-known 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 

(As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7.) 

has  been  traced  to  many  sources  of  origin,  both  Latin  and  English; 
I  doubt,  however,  if  Shakspeare  found  the  idea  anywhere  but  in  the 
Civile  Conversation : 

Another  used  likewyse  to  say,  that  this  world  was  a  stage,  wee  the  players 
whiohe  present  the  Gomedie  .  .  .  and  that  wee  whiohe  are  the  players,  are  in;& 
manner  all  of  us  given  to  play  those  partes  whiche  you  have  spoken  of.^— 
(ii.  6). 

Again,  in  the  same  play  we  have. 

If  the  cat  will  after  kind^ 

So  be  sure  will  Bosalind. — (iii.  2.) 

and  here  again  Pettie  is  first  in  the  field  with, 

remembering  the  saying  that  the  Eagle  breedeth  not  the  Pigeon,  but  that  Cat 
will  after  Kynde. — (iii.  7  a.) 

Almost  immediately  following  there  is  yet  another  passage  in 
As  You  Like  It,  and  one  which  has  puzzled  commentators  sorely— 
so  much  so,  that,  unable  to  explain  it,  they  have  been  driven  to 
alter  the  text  of  the  first  folio  (*  emend '  the  editors  it  call),  by 
substituting  *  rate '  for  *  ranke '  in  Touchstone's  lines  : 

1*11  rhyme  you  so,  eight  years  together ;  dimiers,  and  suppers,  and  sleeping 
hours  excepted ;  it  is  the  right  Butter- women's  ranke  to  Market. — (Ibid.) 

But  with  the  aid  of  Pettie's  work,  all  difficulty  is  at  once  removed, 
for  he  uses  the  very  word  which  formed  the  stumbling-block  of  the 
editors,  and  supplies  us  also  with  its  explanation  : 

All  the  women  of  the  towne  runne  thyther  of  a  ranTce,  as  it  toere  in  pro- 
eeation, — (iii.  88  a.) 

«  Fortnightly  Revitto,  July  1908,  p.  116. 

'  Since  noticiDg  this  pftrallel,  I  find  that  Francis  Douce  had  already  mentioned  i( 
in  his  IHtisiratioits  of  Shakespeare^  1839,  and  further,  had  quoted  one  other  ptsaage 
from  Pettie's  Quazeo  in  connection  with  some  lines  in  Timon  of  Athens,  It  is  carious 
that  so  vigilant  and  laborious  a  student  of  Elizabethan  literature  should  not  hate 
quoted  the  Civile  Conversation  more  largely.  His  copy,  the  second  edition,  is  now  in 
the  Bodleian  Library. 
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Again,  take  Touchstone's 

Why,  if  ihou  never  wast  at  court,  thou  never  sawest  good  manners ;  if  thou 
never  sawest  good  manners,  then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked ;  and  wickedness 
is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation. — (iii.  2.) 

Both  sentiment  and  method  of  argument  bear  a  close  aflBnity  to : 

A  man  cannot  be  a  right  man  without  conversation.  For  he  that  useth  not 
company  hath  no  experience,  he  that  hath  no  experience,  hath  no  judgment,  and 
hee  that  hath  no  judgment,  is  no  better  then  a  beast. — {Civ.  Con,  i.  18  a.) 

and  later  on, 

AftnibaU.  This  countrey  surely  in  my  opinion,  bringeth  foorth  no  good 
servingmen. 

Oudzzo,  I  think  the  cause  of  it  is  .  .  .  Princes  sieldome  keepe  their  Courtes 
where  servingmen  chieflye  leame  good  behaviour. — (iii.  58  a.) 

Turning  now  to  The  Tamrnig  of  the  ShreWy  we  are  still  met  with 
unmistakable  traces  of  George  Pettie.     For  instance,  the  lines, 

Whose  hap  shall  be  to  have  her, 
WiU  not  so  graceless  be  to  be  ingrate. — (i.  2,  270.) 

may  not  improbably  have  been  suggested  by 

no  child  should  be  so  graceless  and  grateles  ...  to  forget  these  three  benefits 
received. — (Civ.  Con,  iii.  36.) 

Again, 

BapHiia.  If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharina  .  .  . 

Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure. 
Qreniio,  To  cart  her  rather :  she's  too  rough  for  me. — (i.  1,  52.) 

with  which  compare, 

that  coveting  to  bee  cowrtlike^  they  become  plain  cariUke, — (Civ,  Con,  ii.  80  a.) 

and  later, 

though  they  take  upon  them  the  name  of  Cowrtiers,  yet  in  their  behaviour  they 
shewe  themselves  little  better  than  Carters. — (lb.  86  a.) 

It  is,  besides,  possible,  that  when  Shakspeare  gave  the  name  of 
'Sugarsop'  to  one  of  the  servants  in  this  play  (iv.  1,  92),  he  may 
have  had  in  mind  the  two  'receites'  which  AnnibaU  gives  for 
enabling  courtiers  to  maintain  themselves  in  their  prince's  f&vour ; 
'  These  are  abstinence,  or  else  suger  soppes  ' — a  phrase  the  mystic 
significance  of  which  the  speaker  proceeds  to  explain  in  verse : 

Before  their  Prince  let  Courtiers  silent  be. 

Or  let  their  words  be  saust  (sauced)  with  pleasant  glee. — (iiL  56.) 

In  OOidlo  there  are  two  passages  which  seem  to  be  clear 
reminiscences  of  Pettids  Chwazo.  '  The  Tyrant  Custom '  {0th.  i.  3) 
may  have  its  origin  in  '  Doubtless  Custome  is  a  great  Tyrant '  {Oifv. 
Con.  i.  24) ;  but  a  more  important  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
lines. 
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Qood  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  sonls : 

Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash :  .  .  .  . 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name,  etc. — (iii.  3, 155.) 

which  may  well  have  been  developed  from, 

For  as  the  soule  is  more  precious  then  the  body,  so  it  is  a  greater  offence  to 
take  away  one's  good  name,  which  re&esheth  the  soule,  then  to  defraud  one  of 
food,  which  sustaineth  the  body. — {Civ.  Con.  i.  27.) 

In  discoursing  of  maligners  of  the  dead,  AnnibaU  says : 

And  of  these,  this  Bcuyvng  rose,  that  the  Lion  being  dead,  the  verie  Hares 
triumph  over  him. — (Civ.  Con.  i.  81.) 

While  in  K'mg  John  we  have, 

You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes, 

Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard. — (ii.  1,  137.) 

Where  did  Shakspeare  meet  with  this  Italian  proverb,  if  not  iu 
Pettie's  translation  ? 

In  the  Comedy  of  Errors  the  Duke  exclaims  : 

I  think  you  all  have  drurik  of  Circe's  Cup. — (v.  1,  270.) 

but  here,  too,  the  phrase  is  Pettie's  : 

Yea,  wee  must  deale  so  warily  in  the  matter,  that  it  may  be  said  that  wee 
have  been  in  the  very  jawes  of  SciUa  and  drwnke  of  Cyrce's  Cup,  and  yet  have 
escaped  both  drowning  and  transforming. — (ii.  71  a.) 

Then,  again,  in  speaking  of  the  imdying  enmity  of  Eteocles  and 
Poljrnices,  one  of  Pettie's  characters  states  that  '  death  was  not  able 
to  take  up  their  controversies,  or  set  an  end  to  their  cancred  hatred ' 
(iii.  42);  and  so  the  prince  in  Borneo  and  Juliet  (i.  1,  102)  talb 
of  the  *  canker'd  hate '  of  Capulet  and  Montague  ;  while  later  in  the 
same  play  Juliet  exclaims : 

0  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flowering  fa^ce. — (iii.  2.) 

which  looks  extremely  like  the  recollection  of  a  quotation  used  by 
Pettie : 

That  in  the  fayrest  flowers  and  grasse,  the  serpent  most  doeth  lurke. — (Otr. 
Con.  ii.  16.) 

The  phrase  *  a  fool's  Paradise '  is  nowadays  of  very  common 
occurrence ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  centinry,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  illustrating 
the  expression  where  it  occurs  in  Borneo  and  Juliet  (ii.  4),  IVfalone, 
with  dl  his  knowledge  of  the  writers  of  that  period,  cites  only  one 
instance  of  its  use  in  Shakspeare's  day,  from  a  Ea/ndfvl  of  Pleasant 
Deligktes,  etc.  1684.  Pettitls  Ouazzo  was,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
first  published  in  1581,  and  the  phrase  occurs  lin  the  second  book 
(69  a). 

In  Henry  7/.,  Part  II.,  we  read  : 

Whose  smile  and  frown,  like  to  AcTdUes*  epear, 

Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure. — (v.  1, 100.)  j 
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in  illustration  of  which  Malone  cites  Greene's  Orlando  Furioao,  1599, 
where  an  allusion  is  found  to  the  qualities  of '  Achilles'  launce.' 

But  if  this  editor  suggested,  as  he  seems  to  do,  that  Shakspeare 
was  here  borrowing  &om  Grreene,  he  must  have  forgotten  that  he 
himself  in  his  Introduction  was  satisfied  that  Henry  F/.,  Part  II., 
was  written  at  an  earlier  date  than  1599.  It  is  therefore  more  likely 
that  here  also  the  idea  was  taken  from  Pettie's  description  of '  the 
weapons  of  Achilles,  with  which  you  both  woud  and  heale '  (i.  2  a). 

Here,  again,  is  a  quotation  &om  Pettie's  work  which  may  have 
suggested  the  idea  in  the  well-known  lines  in  Macbeth  which  I  have 
placed  after  it : 

For  our  Galen  sayth,  the  disquiet  of  the  luinde  breedeth  the  disease  of  the 
bodye ;  and  that  he  hath  cured  many  diseases  by  bringing  the  puhes  into  good 
Umper,^  and  by  quieting  the  minde;  but  being  not  so  well  skilled  in  curing 
di$ea$ed  mindea  as  I  should  be,  and  knowing  my  selfe  to  have  neede  of  Phisicke, 
I  will  be  with  you  to-morrow,  etc. — (Book  iii.  56  a.) 

Meteb.    How  does  your  patient,  doctor  ? 

Doct  Not  so  sick  my  lord. 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies, 

That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 
Macb,  Cure  her  of  that. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  .  .  .  ? 
Doct,  Therein  the  patient  \ 

Must  minister  to  himselfl 
M<icb,    Throw  physic  to  the  dogs ;  I'll  none  of  it.— (v.  8,  40.) 

We  read  in  AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well  (u.  2,  40)  : 
I  will  be  a  fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by  your  answer. 

and  in  Pettie : 

Of  the  wise  thou  shalt  leame  to  make  thy  selfe  better.  Of  fooles,  to  mak& 
thy  selfe  more  advised. — (iL  5.) 

While  Isabella's  oft-quoted  lines. 

That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word 

Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. — (if.  for  M,  ii.  2.) 

have  more  than  a  passing  resemblance  to  the  same  sentiment  as  it 
occurs  in  Pettie' 8  Ouazzo : 

Bemembring  the  saying,  That  the  vaine  wordes  of  temporall  men,  are  meere 
blasphemies  in  the  mouth  of  spirituall  men. — (iL  64.) 

Cruazzo's  description  of  the  lover  is  a  good  example  of  his  close 
powers  of  observation : 

So  soone  as  he  spyeth  comming  a  farre  of,  her  whom  hee  hath  placed  most 
neere  to  his  heart,  I  warrant  you  he  setteth  his  ruffes,  hee  ttimeth  his  Cappe 
and  feather  the  right  way^  hee  pulleth  up  his  cloake  about  his  shoulders,  hee 
standeth  cm  tiptoe,  hee  sheweth  a  joyfull  and  smyiing  countenaunce,  and  hee 
seemeth  to  become  a  newe  man,  that  hee  bee  more  acceptable  to  the  sight  of  his 
mistresse,  etc. — (iL  66  a.) 


*  Of.  HamUt :  '  My  pulse  as  yours,  doth  temperattly  keep  time.'— (iiL  4, 140.) 
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and  the  creator  of  Benedick  would  seem  to  have  remembered  some- 
thing of  it  when  making  that  prince  of  bachelors,  in  his  nnregenerate 
days,  exclaim : 

Is*t  omne  to  this  ?  I'  hdth,  haih  not  the  world  one  man,  but  he  will  wear 
hU  cap  with  Muapieion  ? — {Much  Ado,  L  1, 199.) 

But  if  the  Plays  have  been  influenced  by  the  English  rendering 
of  OuazzOy  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  Sonnets  should  be  free 
from  all  traces  of  that  work.  As  a  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  they 
either  have  escaped  its  influence. 

The  first  seventeen  of  them  are  dominated  by  a  single  idea, 
which,  when  stripped  of  the  ever-varying  luxuriance  of  gorgeous 
imagery  into  which  it  is  cast,  takes  the  form  of  an  exhortation  to 
the  youth  to  whom  these  Sonnets  are  addressed,  that  he  should 
marry,  and  so  perpetuate  his  race.  The  thought  cannot  be  said  to 
be  an  uncommon  one ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  readily  conceivable  that 
it  originated  with  the  poet  himself.  Yet  if  he  d4d  borrow  from 
Pettie  in  other  instances,  perhaps  he  did  so  here.  The  poesibUity 
of  his  having  done  so  is  certainly  apparent  from  the  following : 

bat  you  know  that  a  wise  and  stayed  man  frameth  himself  eherelolly  to  any 
kinde  of  life,  and  specially  forgetteth  not  this  sentence.  That  it  is  an  execrable 
thing  wilfully  to  deprive  oneself  of  immortalitie,  which  he  doth  who  seeketh 
not  to  have  wife  and  children. — (iiL  2.) 

I  have  pointed  out  already  that  Shakspeare  may  have  derived 
much  of  the  local  colouring  which  forms  so  salient  a  feature  in  his 
Italian  plays  from  a  study  of  Pettit^e  Ouazzo.  The  apparent 
accuracy  of  his  topographical  knowledge  concerning  countries  which 
he  had  never  visited,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  guide-books  were 
unknown  in  his  day,  has  been  a  source  of  trouble  to  some  of  his 
admirers. 

One  of  the  difficulties  upon  which  they  lay  peculiar  stress  is 
that  connected  with  his  references  to  the  water  communication 
between  places  in  North  Italy,  which  is  now  known  to  have  been  in 
existence  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  difficulty 
is,  however,  to  some  extent,  disposed  of  by  a  reference  to  the  Civile 
Cowvermxtiony  where  we  find  mention  of  persons, '  bounde  from  Padua 
to  Venice,'  embarking  in  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  getting  to  their 
destination — a  means  of  communication  between  these  places  which 
is  obviously  alluded  to  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew : 

Tranio,    'Tis  death  for  anyone  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padu<i,  .  .  . 
Towr  ehipe  are  etay'd  <U  VmUoe, — (iv.  2.) 

Such  then  are  the  more  important  passages  which,  in  my  opinion, 
compel  one  to  believe  that  Shakspeare  was  thoroughly  fiumiliar  with 
George  Pettie's  work  when  engaged  in  composing  his  Plays  and 
Sonnets. 
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There  are  yet  other  parallels  which  I  might  mention,  although 
of  minor  importance ;  but  I  hardly  think  they  would  be  likely  to 
add  any  greater  probability  to  my  contention/ 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact  that  George  Pettie,  as  a  writer, 
should  be  best  known  to  readers  of  Elizabethan  letters  as  the  author 
of  the  Petite  PaUace  of  PetHe  his  PUaeure—a  collection  of  stories, 
published  about  1576,  which  gained  a  wide  popularity  as  soon  as 
printed.  The  work  fiedled,  however,  to  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  one  very  capable  judge  of  literary  matters,  Anthony  k  Wood ; 
who,  when  he  stated  tiiai  Pettie  '  was  much  commended  for  his  neat 
style  as  any  of  his  time,'  must,  I  fiuicy,  have  been  thinking  chiefly 
of  his  translation  of  Gnazzo ;  which,  independently  of  any  attraction 
it  may  have  for  Shakspearian  scholars,  is  in  every  sense  a  charming 
example  of  English  prose  writing  at  its  very  best.  There  is  hardly 
a  doll  page  in  it  from  its  opening  to  the  end;  every  sentence  is 
lucidly  framed  and,  in  many  cases,  brilliantly  expressed ;  and  lit,  as 
it  not  infrequently  is,  by  flashes  of  quaint  and  genuine  humour — 
teeming  with  pithily  turned  precepts  on  behaviour,  and  all  else  that 
goes  to  make  society  agreeable  to  mankind  in  every  station — ^it  rises 
at  times  to  a  serious  eloquence  which  may  be  compared  with  much 
of  the  finest  prose  writing  of  the  '  spacious  days '  of  the  late 
sixteenth  century.  There  are  few  volumes  that  would  make  a  more 
interesting  reprint. 

Edward  Suluvan. 


'  I  have  already  shown,  in  the  case  of  the  word '  ranke/  the  value  of  such  a  book 
as  Pettie'fl  Translation  as  a  means  of  expounding  a  verbal  difficulty  resulting  from  the 
change  whioh  a  long  course  of  years  has  effected  in  oar  language.  A  like  instance  of 
its  utility  as  an  interpreter  appears  in  a  remarkable  way  in  connection  with  a  passage 
in  Macbeth,  where  the  line : 

'  Their  daggers  unmannerly  breeched  with  gore.'— (ii.  3, 122.) 

has  fturly  pnzaled  the  commentators,  many  of  whom  (including  the  editors  of  the  New 
English  Dietumary)  take  the  word  '  breeched '  as  meaning,  in  a  figurative  sense, 
*  oofared,  or  clothed,  with  breeches '  1  B(r.  Charles  Mackay's  explanation  of  the  word 
as  derived  from  Keltic,  *  breach,'  a  spot  {Glosaary  of  Obscure  Wards  in  Shakespeare,  etc. 
London,  1887),  although  he  does  not  quote  any  other  example  of  its  use  in  English  in 
this  sense,  must  be  taken  to  be  the  true  one,  when  we  read  such  a  passage  as  the 
following  in  the  CwiU  CorwersaUon:  'which  have  their  wit  so  breeched  that  they 
cannot  disceme  sweete  from  soure.'— (i.  4.) 
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AN  EX-PRISONER 
ON  PROFESSIONAL   CRIMINALS 


I  HAVE  lead  with  no  little  interest  the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
January  number  of  this  Review  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Robert  Anderson 
on  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  professional  criminalB.  The  article 
in  question  is  one  of  a  series  on  the  same  subject  by  the  same  writer. 
I  read  these  en  lA/oc  some  time  ago,  but  I  did  not  tlien  contemplate 
inditing  a  reply  to  them.  Nor  should  I  as  a  matter  of  fact  criticise 
Sir  Robert  Anderson's  very  latest  pronouncement  on  his  pet  subject 
were  it  not  that  the  Home  Secretary,  at  the  dose  of  last  session,  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Conmions  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  Penal  Servitude  with  a  view  to  the  Bill  being  considered  during 
the  recess.  This  Bill  is  presumably  to  be  reintroduced  during  the 
coming  session.  The  object  of  it  is,  briefly,  to  '  make  it  hot '  for  the 
professional  criminal.  Sir  Robert  Anderson  evidently  imagines  his 
several  articles  have  had  a  direct  result  in  producing  this  BilL  That 
may  be  so,  but  quite  evidently  Sir  Robert  Anderson  only  intends  to 
take  the  Bill  as  something  on  account.  He  apparently  has  a  much 
shorter,  and  certainly  far  more  drastic,  panacea  for  abolishing  the 
professional  criminal  than  that  contemplated  by  the  Bill.  Sir  Robert 
Anderson's  remedy  for  dealing  with  a  certain  section  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  who  have  broken  the  law  a  certain  number  of  times,  and 
have  been  tracked  down  and  punished  for  their  dereliction,  is  to  per- 
manently incarcerate  them  until  public  opinion  is  sufficiently  ripe 
for  exterminating  them  as  mere  vermin.  When  that  time  arrives, 
presumably  a  lethal  chamber  will  be  attached  to  every  large  prison 
into  which  the  professional  criminal  will  be  introduced  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  superfluous  dogs  in  the  Battersea  Dogs'  Home  are 
conducted  to  the  lethal  chamber  therein.  I  have  no  doubt,  when 
the  time  does  arrive,  if  it  ever  should,  for  this  manner  of  treating  the 
professional  criminal  to  be  brought  into  vogue,  there  will  not  be 
wanting  gentlemen  who  will  indite  articles  for  the  reviews,  poking 
fun  at  the  '  humanity-mongers '  and  pleading  that  a  painless  death 
in  a  lethal  chamber  is  far  too  lenient  a  method  of  dealing  with  such 
human  vermin. 
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Perhaps  I  had  better  at  once  say  that  I  am  not  myself  what  is- 
usually  termed  a  professional  criminal.  But  I  haye  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  undergo  a  term  of  penal  servitude,  and  have  accordingly 
had  some  opportunity  of  arriving  at  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  pro- 
fessional criminab,  and  can,  I  think,  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject  of 
the  best  means  of  dealing  with  them  something  other  than  merely 
theoretical  views.  I  have  lived  with  these  men,  I  have  made  a  close 
study  of  them  for  some  years,  and  I  certainly  claim  to  know  more  of 
them  practically  than  Sir  Robert  Anderson  does,  despite  his  vast 
experience  in  Scotland  Yard.  At  the  same  time  perhaps  I  had  better 
say  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  Sir  Robert  Anderson  is  perfectly 
sincere  in  the  opinions  he  expresses.  Indeed,  with  some  of  those 
opinions  I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement.  No  man  has  ever 
indited  truer  or  more  pregnant  words  in  regard  to  the  present  prison 
system  than  those  of  Sir  Robert  Anderson  in  the  article  which  appeared 
in  the  last  issue  of  this  Review.  He  says :  '  In  certain  cases  penal 
servitude  is  barbarously  cruel.  In  such  cases,  indeed,  its  operation 
is  really  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised  country.  But  to  the  gaol  bird  there 
is  no  element  of  cruelty  in  it.  He  settles  down  to  it  in  the  spirit 
in  which  an  officer  on  service  accepts  exile  in  some  particularly 
undesirable  foreign  station.  There  is  nothing  in  it  likely  to  elevate 
and  reform  anybody.'  These  words  are,  as  I  have  said,  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  It  is,  I  think,  deplorable  that  such  things 
should  be  true  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is, 
in  my  opinion,  still  more  deplorable  that  the  man  who  has  had  sufficient 
light  to  convince  himself  of  these  facts,  and  sufficient  courage  to 
publicly  assert  them,  should  at  the  same  time  put  forward  a  plea  for  a 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  professional  criminal  which,  if  put  into 
force,  would  be  a  disgrace  to  our  civilisation,  a  travesty  on  our  Chris- 
tianity. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  in  the  History  of  our  Own  Times,  has  remarked, 
and  remarked  correctly,  that  in  no  country  except  England  is  there 
a  distinct  criminal  class,  and  he  contends,  and  I  believe  rightly,  that 
this  criminal  class  is  merely  the  natural  result  of  our  existing  prison 
system.  In  other  words,  that  English  prisons,  instead  of  being  simply 
punitive  or  simply  reformative  institutions,  or  both  combined,  are 
in  reality  forcing-houses  for  criminals.  Mr.  McCarthy  quotes  the 
expressed  belief  of  an  ex-prisoner  that  the  present  English  prison 
system  takes  out  of  a  man  the  heart  of  a  man  and  puts  in  its  place 
the  heart  of  a  beast.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  literal  truth,'^and,  if  it 
be  the  truth,  the  man  so  metamorphosed  can  hardly  be  blamed^if  ^ 
upon  his  release,  he  acts  as  a  beast.  That  so  large  a  proportion  of 
ex-prisoners  do  not  so  act  is  I  think  greatly  to  their  credit.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  I  feel  no  hesitation  whatever  in  asserting  that  the  English 
prison  system  is  largely,  if  not  altogether,  responsible  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  English  professional  criminal. 
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Sir  Robert  Anderson's  remedy  is  not  to  refonn  the  prison  system 
or  attempt  to  refonn  the  criminal^  bat  to  seize  on  the  professional 
criminal  and  keep  him  permanently  incarcerated  in  the  place  that  has 
made  him  what  he  is  until  the  time  arriyes  when,  public  opinion 
having  been  sufficiently  educated  to  sanction  it,  the  professional 
criminal  will,  instead  of  being  incarcerated,  be  exterminated. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Sir  Robert  Anderson's  article  without 
perceiving  that  it  is  one  likely  to  have  a  convincing  effect  on  most 
persons  who  may  peruse  it.  More  false  conclusions  are  arrived  at 
in  this  world  from  the  use  of  false  analogic  than  from  any  other 
kind  of  argument.  It  is  a  peculiarly  false  analogy  which  has  probably 
rendered  Sir  Robert  Anderson's  article  so  convincing  to  the  super- 
ficial reader.  This  false  analogy  has  done  duty  not  only  in  his  last 
article  but  in  all  his  previous  articles  on  the  same  subject.  Sir 
Robert  Anderson  draws  a  comparison  between  some  particulariy 
malevolent  wild  beast  unknown  to  natural  history  and  a  professional 
criminal  as  known,  in  theory,  to  Sir  Robert  Anderson.  '  If,'  he  says, 
*  superstition  decreed  that  a  dangerous  beast  must  neither  be  destroyed 
nor  permanently  kept  in  confinement,  every  year  added  to  the  period 
for  which  it  might  be  shut  up  would,  of  course,  be  a  practical  benefit 
to  the  community.  But  most  people  would  think  it  not  only  stupid 
but  wicked  to  turn  it  loose  at  all.'  The  attempted  argument  from 
a  false  analogy  is  plausible,  but,  I  contend,  entirely  fallacious  when 
closely  examined.  Let  me  examine  it  for  a  moment.  Suppose  the 
fierceness  of  Sir  Robert  Anderson's  wild  beast,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
originally  a  tame  beast,  had  been  induced  by  a  long  period  of  confine- 
ment, during  the  whole  of  which  it  IumI  been  goaded,  pricked,  half- 
starved,  and  subjected  to  a  long  course  of  irritating  and  petty  annoy- 
ances which  had  resulted  in  (he  '  beast '  being  reduced  to  an  extremely 
savage  condition.  Suppose  that,  at  the  acme  of  its  savageness,  it  had 
been  released  from  confinement  and  given  just  sufficient  sustenance 
to  keep  it  alive  for  a  week  or  two,  and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  no  further  sustenance  or  means  of  obtaining  sustenance  were 
provided,  and  no  man  would  have  the  '  beast '  at  any  price  or  upon 
any  consideration.  Suppose  then  the  '  beast '  in  its  obstinacy  deter- 
mined, by  some  process  of  mental  obfuscation,  that,  having  been  sent 
into  the  world  presumably  to  live,  as  no  man  would  help  it,  it  would 
help  itself.  The  'beast'  does  help  itself  and,  being  detected  in  so 
doing,  is  once  again  subjected  to  the  confinement,  the  goading,  prick- 
ing, and  irritating  process,  continued  this  time  for  a  longer  period. 
Rendered  even  more  savage,  it  is  in  due  course  once  again  released, 
has  the  same  experience,  is  once  again  detected  in  supplying  itself 
because  it  has  no  other  alternative.  The  '  beast  '  this  time  is  decided 
by  '  the  authorities '  to  be  an  habitually  ill-disposed  animal,  incurably 
savage,  innately  depraved,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and,  according  to 
Sir  Robert  Anderson's  plan,  should,  if  not  at  once  exterminated,  be. 
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at  any  rate,  peimanently  shut  up  and  piesumably  rendered  more 
savage  still.  No  one  apparently,  unless  he  be  a  ^  humanity-Bionger/ 
has  ever  thought,  or,  if  he  has  thought,  has  ever  suggested  the  ceasing 
of  the  goading  and  irritating  process,  the  kindly  treatment  of  the 
*  beast '  on  its  release  from  captivity  and  the  making  of  some  attempt 
to  bring  it  back  to  its  former  condition  of  tameness.  I  have  con- 
sidered the  '  beast '  from  a  purely  material  standpoint.  There  are, 
however,  men  who  believe  that  the  particular  *  beast '  referred  to  by 
Sir  Robert  Anderson  is  not  in  fact  a  mere  beast  but  has  a  soul,  that 
that  soul  is  immortal,  and  that  the  possessor  of  it  is  linked  to  his 
fellow-creatures  from  that  very  fact  by  other  ties  than  link  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  to  which  it  has  been  compared,  to  man.  Only  the '  humanity- 
mongers '  seemingly  voice  the  brotherhood  of  man  as  regards  the 
treatment  of  actual  and  ex-prisoners,  and  in  this  great  Christian 
country  no  one  save  they  appears  to  consider  that  even  a  professional 
criminal,  who,  after  all,  is  the  possessor  of  a  human  soul,  however 
degraded  the  possessor  may  have  become,  deserves  and  should  receive 
from  his  fellow-men  some  other  treatment  than  that  of  a  wild  beast. 
If  his  fellow-men  have  for  some  reason,  good  or  bad,  deprived  him 
of  his  liberty  and  subjected  him  to  various  restraints  and  punish- 
ments of  an  extremely  artificial  nature,  which,  if  they  have  any  effect 
at  all,  can  only  render  him  more  unfitted  for  the  battle  of  life,  those 
fellow-creatures  have,  I  submit,  an  obligation  and  a  moral  responsi- 
bility in  regard  to  that  man  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  however  they 
may  be  covered  over  or  confused,  by  drastic  proposals  of  putting  the 
man  where  he  will  be  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 

I  am  not  concerned  to  deal  with  Sir  Robert  Anderson's  quota- 
tions of  the  obker  dicta  of  several  judges  on  the  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment of  professional  criminals.  T  have  a  great  respect  for  the  judges 
as  a  body,  but,  after  aU,  they  know  little  or  nothing  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  when  undergoing  the  sentences  inflicted  on  them ; 
and  at  the  best,  a  man  who  is  continually  being  brought  uito  contact 
with  crime,  constantly  talking  high  morality  from  the  Bench,  and 
everlastingly  'sentencing!  his  fellow-creatures  to  long  terms  of  im- 
prisonment, is  prone  to  take  a  somewhat  morbid  view  of  criminals 
and  their  ways.  Quite  recently  a  prisoner  was  arraigned  at  the  Old 
Bailey  on  a  charge  of  bigamy.  The  man  had  previously  served  a 
t^rm  of  penal  servitude  for  some  other  offence  and  had  narrated  his 
experiences  of  convict  life  in  a  popular  magazine.  The  prosecuting 
counsel  mentioned  the  fact  to  the  judge,  and  suggested  that  perhaps 
Ids  lordsh^  might  have  read  the  narrative  in  question.  The  judge 
replied  that  such  things  had  no  interest  whatever  for  him,  and  Ids 
observation  was  received  with  laughter.  This  is,  I  fear,  the  spirit  in 
which  too  many  judges  send  men  to  long  terms  of  penal  servitude. 
The  details  of  their  incarceration  do  not  interest  the  judge  who,  by 
some  process  of  mental  arithmetic  I  have  never  been  able  to  com- 
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prebend,  decides  on  tbe  precise  time  tbe  man  in  tbe  dock  sball  be 
kept  in  confinement.  To  my  unsophisticated  mind  a  public  official 
charged  with  so  solemn  a  duty  as  depriving  his  fellow-creatures  of 
their  liberty  for  such  periods  as  he  thinks  fit  should  have  some  com- 
prehension as  to  what  the  punishment  he  inflicts  precisely  means. 

As  I  have  said,  during  the  period  of  my  incarceration  I  conversed 
with  some  hundreds  of  prisoners  belonging  to  what  is  known  as  the 
professional  or  habitual  criminal  class,  those  desperate,  hardened, 
clever  criminals  of  whom  we  hear  and  read  so  much.    I  got  at  these 
men's  sentiments,  ideas,  and  feelings,  and  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  in  only  two  instances  did  I  encounter  prisoners  whom  I  put 
down  as  utterly  irreclaimable.    As  for  the  remainder,  they  were 
professional  criminals  simply  because  no  other  profession  was  open 
to  them.    To  suggest,  as  writers  like  Sir  Robert  Anderson  do,  that 
these  men  are  burglars,  housebreakers,  pickpockets,  or  whatever  it 
be,  because  they  hanker  after  pursuing  these  occupations  is,  to  my 
mind,  sheer  nonsense.    These  men  are  professional  criminals  for  very 
much  the  same  reason  as  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  women  who 
nightly  patrol  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  are  professional  prostitutes 
— because  their  wills  have  been  weak  and  circumstances  have  been 
too  strong  for  them.    To  assert  that  these  professional  criminals  are 
mere  wild  beasts  impossible  of  being  brought  back  to  the  path  of 
rectitude  is,  to  my  thinking,  not  only  absurd  but  untrue.    No  one 
attempts  the  reclamation  process  either  in  gaol  or  out  of  it.    Once  a 
man  has  worn  a  prison  suit,  the  world,  whatever  may  be  its  protesta- 
tions to  the  contrary,  tacitly  declares  him   an  outlaw,  every  man's 
hand  is  against  him,  he  is  a  pariah,  an  outcast,  and,  unless  he  be  a 
man  of  strong  will  and  fierce  determination,  or  has  private  means,  or 
friends  to  assist  him,  he  almost  naturally  relapses  into  crime.    It  is 
in  fact  his  only  alternative,  and  the  men  he  has  met  in  prison  are  the 
only  persons  who  will  assist  him.    I  confess  I  feel  sick  when  I  read 
the  puling  sentimentality  which,  from  time  to  time,  appears  in  reviews 
and  newspapers  anent  the  innate  depravity  of  the  criminal,  knowing 
as  I  do  the  struggle,  the  almost  hopeless  struggle,  the  ex-prisoner  has 
to  make,  if  he  is  to  exist  without  infringing  the  law.    No  doubt, 
there  are  prisoners'  aid  societi^  which  receive  and  spend  the  vicarious 
charity  of  the  public.    These  societies  will,  I  know,  receive   the 
prisoner  on  his  discharge  and  make  him  clearly  understand  that  he 
is  an  ex-prisoner,  they  will  dole  him  out  the  paltry  gratuity  he  has 
earned  in  prison,  and,  if  he  wants  anything  else,  they  will  employ  him 
to  chop  wood  or  at  some  such  congenial  labour — at  a  profit  to  the 
society.    These  institutions  may  do  excellent  work  for  all  I  know, 
but  the  excellent  work  has  not  come  under  my  notice.    How  they 
expend  their  funds  has  alwajrs  been  a  mystery  to  me,  because  in  not 
one  solitary  instance — and  I  have  made  hundreds  of  inquiries — have 
I  been  able  to  trace  the  fact  of  their  having  rendered  efficient  aid 
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to  any  discharged  prisoner.  Sir  Robert  Anderson  must,  I  imagine, 
be  in  a  position  to  know  that  these  societies,  however  excellent  the 
aims  with  which  they  were  started,  are  now  practically  useless  as 
regards  the  reclamation  and  assistance  of  discharged  prisoners ;  and 
the  two  things  are  most  intimately  bound  up  together.  If  Sir  Robert 
Anderson  does  not  know,  his  former  subordinates  at  Scotland  Yard 
most  certainly  do.  They  are  under  no  misapprehension  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  prisoners'  aid  societies,  and  they  are  fully  cognisant  of  the 
fact,  which  Sir  Robert  Anderson  apparently  has  not  grasped,  that  the 
reason  so  many  men  who  have  been  in  prison  relapse  into  crime  and 
eventually  become  professional  or  habitual  criminals  is  largely  owing 
to  the  fact  that  on  their  return  to  the  world  in  the  first  instance  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  that  assistance,  material  and  otherwise,  which 
would,  had  it  been  proffered  in  season  and  in  the  right  spirit,  have 
prevented  these  men  wrecking  their  own  lives,  and  prejring  on  the 
community,  to  say  nothing  of  being  directly  and  indirectly  a  heavy 
cost  to  the  state. 

Some  time  ago  Sir  Robert  Anderson  wrote  an  article — I  believe  it 
appeared  in  this  Review— on  the  subject  of  *  Crime  and  Criminals,'  in 
which  article  he  asserted  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  burglaries  com- 
mitted in  London  were  in  reality  organised  by  a  Cabinet  of  burglars 
who  sat  round  a  table  and  directed  all  operations  with  a  thorough- 
ness, skill,  and  ability,  which  would  put  any  Cabinet  of  Ministers  to 
shame.  At  the  same  time,  so  Sir  Robert  Anderson  led  his  readers  to 
believe,  the  gentlemen  who  comprised  this  Cabinet  were  prudent 
enough  to  keep  their  own  skins  safe  while  risking  those  of  their 
myrmidons.  Soon  after  this  article  appeared  I  was  informed  of  it, 
and  T  took  the  opportunity  of  inviting  the  opinions  of  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  burglars  in  the  establishment  where  I  was  confined. 
They  one  and  aU  declared  that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  such 
an  assertion,  and  that  they  and  their  '  pals '  invariably  worked  on 
'  their  own.'  One  of  these  prisoners  added,  in  reference  to  Sir  Robert 
Anderson  and  his  official  position :  '  Them  blokes  believe  anything 
the  'tecs  tell  them.'  I  do  not  defend  the  Bnglish  of  the  phrase,  but 
I  fear  there  is  some  element  of  truth  wrapped  up  in  its  peculiar 
verbiage.  One  thing  I  will  tell  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  and  that  is 
that  there  would  be  a  marked  diminution  in  the  burglaries,  house- 
breakings, pickpocketings,  and  thefts  generally,  annually  perpetrated 
in  London,  if  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  instead  of  the  professional 
criminals,  were  exterminated  or  permanently  incarcerated.  No  burglar 
or  other  description  of  professional  thief  would  commit  his  depreda- 
tions did  he  not  feel  certain  that  he  could  at  once  dispose  of  his  plunder. 
If  the  receivers  were  not  in  existence  and  ready  to  take  the  stolen 
goods  and  pay  over  a  small  percentage  of  their  value,  two-thirds  of 
the  offences  against  property  in  London  would  probably  not  be  com- 
mitted.    The  receivers  are  men^who  grow  fat  on  the  crimes  of  the 
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criminal,  and  the  receivers  as  a  rule  carry  on  their  occapation  with 
what  is  certainly  a  wonderful  immunity.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  nearly  all  the  receivers  in  the  metropolis  are  perfectly  weD  known 
to  the  police,  and  the  impunity  with  which  they  carry  on  Uieir  unlawful 
and  dangerous  business  is  only  explicable  on  one  supposition — ^a 
supposition  which  every  professional  thief  I  have  conversed  with 
has  declared  to  be  a  positive  fact.  I  would  modestly  suggest  that 
Scotland  Yard  should  seriously  direct  its  efforts  to  the  task  of  exter- 
minating the  metropolitan  receivers,  or  rather  their  nefarious  trade, 
before  advocating  the  extermination  of  the  criminal,  whose  pro- 
fessional existence  is  rendered  possible  only  by  the  existence  of  the 
receiver.  Sir  Robert  Anderson  presumably  does  not  know  that  there 
are  receivers  in  the  metropolis,  well  known  to  the  police,  whose  names 
are  on  the  tongue  of  every  London  thief,  and  who  have  been  carrying 
on  their  trade  for  twenty  years  or  so.  The  fact,  and  I  assert  it  to 
be  a  fact,  surely  needs  some  elucidation  from  Scotland  Yard  before 
further  legislation  to  repress  the  professional  criminal  is  undertaken. 

The  best  scheme  for  dealing  with  professional  criminals  is,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  scheme  which  will  reform  them  and  make  them 
useful  and  respectable  members  of  the  community.  Such  a  scheme 
has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  broached ;  it  certainly  has  never 
been  attempted.  I  have  no  intention  in  this  article  to  enter  upon 
such  a  wide  field  as  the  consideration  of  the  present  sjrstems  of  prison 
administration  and  prison  discipline  would  be.  I  think,  however, 
I  may  say,  without  entering  thereon,  that  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal  forms  no  part  whatever  of  the  existing  prison  system  in  this 
country,  that  not  the  slightest  attempt  is  made  in  that  direction, 
and  that  the  prison  treatment,  as  it  is  to-day,  merely  tends  to  harden 
the  prisoners  subject  to  it :  not  only  degrades  them,  but  makes  them 
feel  degraded ;  deprives  them  of  every  atom  of  self-respect ;  renders 
them  on  their  return  to  the  world  men  embittered  against  their 
fellows ;  more  or  less  reckless,  and  as  a  rule  disbelievers  in  any  religion 
whatever,  because  within  the  prison  walls  they  have  seen  religion 
divested  of  its  outside  artificiality,  and  have,  in  the  minister  of  religion, 
merely  viewed  a  prison  official  who  regarded  the  prisoner  and  the 
prisoner's  soul  from  a  prison  official's  standpoint.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  no  finer  field  in  the  world  for  missionary  effort  than  his  Majesty's 
prisons.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  only  field,  if  I  except  a  few  sporadic 
efforts  hardly  worth  taking  into  account,  utterly  neglected.  The 
prison  officials  at  the  Home  Office  and  in  the  prisons,  perhaps  natu- 
rally enough  from  their  point  of  view,  desire  no  missions  or  outside 
interference  with  either  a  prisoner's  body  or  soid.  But  in  such  connec- 
tion the  views  of  the  prison  officials  should  be  ruthlessly  set  aside. 
The  community,  I  suggest,  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  reclamation  of 
prisoners,  in  the  interests  not  only  of  the  community  but  of  the 
prisoner.    At  the  present  time  a  man  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of 
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penal  servitude,  ox  a  short  term  for  the  matter  of  that,  has,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  sentence,  no  influence  brought  to  bear  on  him 
save  the  disciplinary  influence  of  gaol  offidals.  As  regards  any  other 
influence  he  is  simply  left  severely  alone.  I  know  of  a  man  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  and  after  convicting 
twenty  years  and  three  months  of  actual  imprisonment  was,  as  is 
customary  in  all  life  sentences,  ordered  to  be  released.  When  he 
was  about  to  be  discharged  I  asked  him  how  many  times  during  the 
whole  of  that  long  period  the  prison  chaplain  IumI  visited  him  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  him  spiritual  consolation  or  inquiring  as  to  the 
state  of  his  soul.  He  told  me  that  during  the  whole  of  that  frightful 
period  a  prison  chaplain  had  been  to  see  him  on  only  one  occasion — 
and  that  by  mistake.  The  man  had  requested  the  warder  on  his 
landing  to  put  his  name  down  to  see  the  governor,  and  the  warder 
had  in  error  put  the  man's  name  down  for  the  chaplain.  I  asked 
this  prisoner  what  the  chaplain  said  when  he  did  call.  He  replied 
^  He  didn't  say  nothing ;  I  told  him  it  was  a  mistake  and  he  went 
away.'  During  twenty  and  a  quarter  years— just  think  of  it,  you 
philanthropists  and  charitable  people — ^no  minister  of  religion,  no 
missionary  of  any  kind,  had  ever  crossed  the  threshold  of  that  man's 
cell,  no  outside  influence  of  any  sort  had  ever  been  brought  to  bear 
on  him  during  that  long  period.  Every  morning  he  had  got  up  to  go 
through  the  same  dull  round  of  monotonous  labour,  every  night  he 
had  gone  to  bed  unconsoled  by  anything,  hoping  for  nothing  because 
he  had  nothing  to  hope  for.  Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  man's 
crime — I  believe  it  was  stabbing  a  policeman  who  did  not  die— or  of 
the  punishment  awarded  to  him  for  it,  I  think  I  am  hardly  rash  in 
saying  that  the  existence  he  led  during  those  twenty  years  and  three 
months  was  not  one  that  tended  to  develop  the  finer  feelings  of  the 
man's  nature  or  to  evolutionise  the  prisoner  into  a  saint,  or  anything 
approaching  it.  The  man  in  question  was  discharged  at  seventy-one 
years  of  age  and  sent  back  to  the  world  with  the  munificent  sum  of 
61.  to  commence  life  on  afresh,  having  had  no  one  during  the  term  of 
his  awful  sentence,  except  his  fellow  prisoners,  to  give  him  a  friendly 
word ;  no  human  being  on  his  return  to  the  world  to  hold  out  a  helping 
hand.  If  he  had  been  twenty  years  younger  I  should  have  expected 
such  a  man  to  devebp  into  a  professional  criminal,  but  he  was  probably 
too  old  for  that,  because,  in  this  profession,  as  in  others  more  reputable, 
youth  and  energy  are  essential,  old  age  a  disqualification. 

As  regards  the  measure  introduced  by  the  Home  Secretary  at  the 
close  of  last  session  for  dealing  in  more  drastic  fashion  with  habitual 
criminals,  I  shall  say  but  little.  Indeed,  my  previous  remarks  have, 
I  think,  clearly  indicated  that  I  consider  reclamation,  and  not  per- 
petual incarceration  or  extermination,  the  best  and  certainly  the 
cheapest  method  of  dealing  with  the  professional  criminal.  Reclama- 
tion in  earnest  has,  as  I  have  dready  remarked,  not  yet  been  tried. 
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and  I  suggest  that  it  might  be  given  a  trial  before  more  rathless  and, 
as  I  think,  barbarous  methods  are  attempted  to  be  brought  into  foroe. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  saj  that  I  am  an  earnest  advocate  for  punish- 
ing, and  severely  punishing,  all  crimes,  because  it  is  evident  that  in 
any  civilised  community  punishment  for  crime  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
But  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  whether 
for  habitual  or  other  criminak,  are,  in  every  way,  a  mistake.    All 
punishments  should  be  severe  and  should  be  keenly  felt.    Punish- 
ments prolonged  over  a  long  period  absolutely  lose  their  effect.    In 
our  present  prison  system,  which  regards  every  man  as  equal,  i^ere 
is,  save  for  a  limited  class,  practically  no  punishment  whatever.    The 
system  is  frightfully  expensive  and  absolutely  useless  from  any  point 
<rf  view.    To  proceed  further  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  Home 
Secretary's  measure  does,  by  locking  men  up  for  still  longer  periods 
while  still  further  minimising  the  present  minimum  of  punis)mient, 
seems  to  me  sheer  lunacy.    Be  that  as  it  may,  I  cannot  conclude  this 
article  without  remarking  that  I  should  not  like  to  be  the  governor 
of  the  establishment  where  these  professional  criminals  are  to  be 
incarcerated.     I  should  say  that  before  that  particular  institution 
is  very  long  established  it  will  itself  provide  abundant  evidence  in 
n^ard  to  the  futility  of  the  qrstem  of  which  it  is  the  outcome.    There 
are  likely  to  be  murders,  and  there  is  certain  to  be  a  more  or  less 
constant  state  of  mutiny,  in  such  a  place.    The  present  system  of 
penal  servitude  is  only  rendered  possible  by  the  regidations  which 
enable  a  convict  to  obtain  a  remission  of  one  fourth  of  his  sentence. 
This  remission  is  certainly  not  granted  with  a  view  of  enabliiig 
prisoners  to  escape  from  undergoing  a  portion  of  their  term  of  penal 
servitude,  but  simply  because  experience  has  cleady  shown  that, 
unless  this  remission  were  granted  as  an  incentive  to  good  conduct,  it 
would  be  a  sheer  impossibility  to  control  and  keep  in  order  seven 
hundred  to  twelve  hundred  men  in  a  confined  space.    Anyone  who 
knows  what  two  or  three  desperate  prisoners,  who  had  through  mis- 
conduct forfeited  the  whole  of  their  prospective  renussion,  can  do 
towards  turning  a  convict  prison  upside  down,  will  be  able  to  reaUse 
very  vividly  what  a  prison    for  the  permanent  incarceration  of 
offenders  will  be  like.    Bedlam  let  loose  would  be  nothing  in  oom- 
parison.    The  idea  of  such  a  place,  and  apparently  the  idea  is  about 
to  assume  a  concrete  form,  is,  I  contend,  only  worthy  of  Bedlam. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  expense.    At  present  every  convict  costs  the 
country  about  75Z.  a  year.    If  the  habitual  criminal  is  to  be  per- 
manently locked  up,  the  cost  of  tiie  prison  service  is  likely  to  be  laigriy 
enhanced,  a  profitless  expenditure  surely.    Once  more,  and  finally, 
I  say  better  try  first  to  reclaim  and  reform  the  professional  criminal. 
At  any  rate  it  would  be  cheaper.    Over  and  above  that,  it  would  be» 
I  suggest,  more  humane,  more  statesmanlike,  more  Christianlike. 
I  made  no  apdogy  at  the  commencement  of  this  article  for  writing 
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it ;  I  shall  content  mjrself  with  one  or  two  observations  at  its  close. 
I  am  awaie  there  aie  many  persons  who  think  that  when  a  prisoner 
retoms  to  the  world  he  owes  it  to  his  fellow-creatures  at  least  to  hide 
his  diminished  head.    If  he  haye  any  opinions  in  regard  to  prison 
treatment  or  prison  administration,  they  are  ascribed  to  a  mere 
prejudice  against  that  authority  which  he  found  to  be  unpleasant. 
If  he  have  anything  to  state  in  reference  to  his  late  fellow-prisoners, 
their  views,  sentiments,  ideas,  and  so  on,  there  is,  I  fear,  a  disposition 
to  regard  a  man  who  has  been  in  prison,  whatever  his  offence  may 
have  been,  as  having  acquired  an  incapacity  to  tell  the  truth  upon  any 
subject.    Knowing  how  prevalent  are  these  views,  I  hesitated  before 
setting  about  the  writing  of  this  article.    I  have  done  so  with  no 
motive  except  to  say  what  I  think  and  believe  on  a  matter  which  is, 
after  all,  one  of  great  national  importance.    I  have  no  axes  to  grind. 
I  have  no  prejudice  against  prison  officials  or  in  favour  of  prisoners. 
I  have  written  this  article  because,  and  simply  because,  the  subject 
of  it  is  a  matter  on  which  I  think  an  ex-prisoner  has  some  claim  to  be 
heard,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  views  of  an  ex-prisoner,  if  they  be 
impartially  expressed,  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  important  duty  of  legislating  for  and  administering 
the  prison  service.    I  write  it,  moreover,  because  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, when  I  read  Sir  Robert  Anderson's  article,  that  his  suggestions 
were  impracticable  and  inhxmian,  and  that  any  attempt  to  put  those 
suggestions  into  practice  would  merely  result  in  a  largely  increased 
cost  to  the  country  and  an  increase  of  crime  within  our  prisons,  even 
should  there  be,  as  Sir  Robert  Anderson  contends  there  would,  a 
diminution  of  crime  without  them. 

H.  J.  B.  MoNxaoMERY. 
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SERMONS  AND  SAMUEL  PEPYS 


With  some  men,  nothing  less  than  a  centenary  of  their  deaths  will 
serve  to  remind  the  public  of  their  names.  It  is  true  that  Samuel 
Pepys  departed  this  life  just  two  hundred  years  ago,  yet  no  one  has 
owed  less  to  the  calendar  than  he,  nor  achieved  a  more  fortuitous 
immortality.  His  unconscious  self-revelation  has  not  only  produced 
one  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  the  English  language,  but  has 
given  him  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  which  wiser  and 
better  men  could  never  fill.  In  his  Diary  he  has  laid  bare  his  soul, 
unwitting  that  one  day  his  most  secret  and  unmentionable  thoughts 
should  be  torn  from  their  wrappage  of  cipher  and  foreign  tongues,  that 
upon  them  his  later  descendajits  should  pour  a  cool  scrutiny  so 
searching  that  no  human  being  could  hope  to  sustain  it  with 
unimpaired  credit.  Through  the  whole  of  one  century  and  the 
quarter  of  another,  the  dieurist  lay  dead  and  buried  in  the  library  of 
his  old  college  of  Magdalene  at  Cambridge,  until  an  Oxford  graduate 
broke  open  the  six  books  of  his  sepulture,  and  showed  him  alive  and 
speaking. 

In  these  pages  we  have — not  the  unblushing  revelations  of  a 
Bousseau  deliberately  untrussing  his  points  before  the  common 
gaze — not  the  studied  unconsciousness  of  Montaigne,  writing  for 
eflfect,  and  with  an  eye  on  his  readers — ^not  the  posturings  of 
Chateaubriand,  nor  the  morbid  dissections  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff, 
ever  hovering  above  herself  with  a  scalpel,  but  Pepys  himself.  So 
real  was  the  presentation,  that  when  he  ordered  his  affairs  before 
quitting  this  world,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  destroy  it,  thus  con- 
tributing at  once  to  his  own  loss  of  repiltation,  and  his  own  undying 
renown. 

At  first  sight  there  appears  to  be  little  connection  between  Pepys 
and  the  pronouncements  from  a  pulpit.  Known  to  the  men  of  hi» 
day  as  the  friend  of  Royalty  and  the  dignified  official,  it  has  been 
his  fortune  to  exhibit  the  worst  and  most  contemptible  side  of  his 
character  to  later  generations.  To  us,  the  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Society  and  Secretary  to  the  Navy  is  the  'Dapper  Dicky'  of  an 
improper  correspondence.  We  are  not  impressed  with  his  courage 
in  the  House  of  Commons,   for  we   have  seen  the  contemptible 
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cowardice  which  could  kick  a  servant  maid  at  home.  Indulging 
in  coarse  delights  with  the  rabble  of  actors,  courtiers,  and  courtesans 
who  riot  through  his  pages;  intemperate  and  given  to  vulgar 
intrigues ;  using  his  learning  as  a  cloak  to  the  more  scandalous  of 
his  confidences ;  miserly — with  a  love  of  money  which  grew  upon 
him  as  he  otherwise  improved  in  morals,  so  that  his  iniquities  were 
not  abandoned  but  retired  on  a  pension :  ostentatious,  bragging  of 
imaginary  estates,  and  clothing  himself  in  scarlet  and  fine  linen, 
though  his  wife  should  go  bare ;  marked  by  a  credulity  which  made 
his  mind  sway  like  a  leaf  in  the  wind  before  every  breath  of  the 
superstitious ;  it  is  thus  he  presents  himself  before  us,  and  it  is  in 
the  light  of  these  disclosures  he  is  convicted  of  being  a  very  sorry 
individual. 

When  the  fiEtcts  of  his  life  are  summoned  fix>m  the  past,  the 
awful  shade  of  an  injured  wife  moves  solenmly  among  them. 
Remembering,  however,  that  Mrs.  Pepys  avenged  herself  of  her 
wrongs  as  only  a  woman  can,  we  may  dismiss  that  phantom.  If  he 
deceived  and  played  the  niggard  with  her,  if  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  in  wrath,  she  pulled  his  hair,  and  on  a  memorable  occasion 
scared  him  from  the  covert  of  his  midnight  blankets  with  the 
terrors  of  a  heated  poker.  Having  found  him  out  in  his  infidelities, 
she  considered  no  usage  too  ill  for  him.  Thereafter,  until  the  touch 
of  Death  relaxed  the  tyranny,  he  remained  a  submissive  and  hen- 
pecked man.  Yet,  between  these  two  love  was  not  a-wanting.  If, 
after  their  quarrels,  one  of  them  would  alwajrs  leave  the  other  for 
ever,  the  dawning  of  the  day  seldom  found  them  unreconciled. 

But  we  turn  to  the  Samuel  Pepys  who  claims  and  deserves  our 
respect.  After  all,  it  is  probable  that  his  faults  were  largely  the 
blemishes  of  an  early  and  exuberant  manhood,  and  that  with  the 
growth  of  years  and  reputation  there  came  that  steadiness  of 
character  which  earned  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  nation  and 
the  friendship  of  Evelyn  and  Dryden  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Let 
us  recall  how  many  signs  he  gave  of  a  true  contrition,  and  of  a 
desire  to  walk  humbly  before  his  Maker;  how,  remembering  that 
God  has  an  altar  in  every  man's  dwelling,  he  gathered  his  household 
around  him  for  daily  devotions  ;  how  Sunday  by  Sunday  he  studied 
his  good  resolves  upon  his  knees;  how  loyal  to  his  friends;  how 
generous  he  could  be  in  his  gifts ;  his  courage  during  the  Plague 
when  he  remained  at  his  post  among  the  futhfrd  few ;  his  love  of 
the  ennobling  arts ;  his  delight  in  the  converse  of  good  men ;  his 
concern  for  his  country ;  his  splendid  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his 
office;  his  refusal  to  enrich  himself  through  the  baser  channels  of 
official  gain.  To  remember  all  these  things  is  to  be  aware  that 
when  Pepys  is  weighed  in  the  balance  he  is  not  found  wanting  in 
many  of  the  elements  of  a  noble  character.  As  he  lived,  so  he  died. 
Dr.  Hickes,  whose  sincerity  may  not  be  gainsaid,  had  known  him  long 
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and  closely,  and  when  be  laid  down  the.  burden  of  ibis  life,  and 
passed  on  his  way  down  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow,  the  Dean  jsaid  of 
bis  condnct  in  that  sdemn.hour :  '  I  never  attended  any  sick, person 
that  dyed  with  so  mucb  Chxistian  greatness  of  mind,  or  t,  more  lively 
sense  of  immortality.' 

That  Pepys  considered  himself  a  competent  judge  of  preaching 
is  indicated  by  many  of  his  entnes.  In  some  req>ect8.he  was  well 
equipped.  He  was  a  scholar  and  man  of  letters,  quick  to  detect 
false  quantities  and  a  lack  of  good  taste.  He  had  laboured  with 
curoent  theology  such  as  [UEsher's  DvvinUy^  and  StiUingfleet'a 
Origines  Sacrce^  while  the  ecelesiastacal  pnoblems  of  the  day  found 
in  him  an  eager  student*  He  could  estimate  not  only  the  matter 
but  the  manner  of  a  discourse ;  for  it  is  on  record  that  he  himself 
ezcdled  as  a  speaker,  and  had  offeced  a  remarkaUe  vindication  of 
his  department  in  Parliament. 

But  his  jndgm^it  has  been  called  in  question  by  some  Church 
histcttians  as  that  of  a  man  witb  a  prejudice  against  the  clergy.  The 
fact  is,  Pepys  was  never  a  good  Churchman.  The  old  leavoi  of  the 
Puritanism  in  which  he  was  cradled  continued  to  work  in  him.  On 
one  side  he  was  bitter  against  Nonconformity,  He  meers  at  its 
preadbung  and  manners.  He  observes  with  disdain  the  symptmns 
(grown  in  our  day  into  a  formidable  disease)  of  '  tender  consciences,' 
He  ridicules  the  exaggerated  genuflections  at  Court  of  that  Pres- 
byterian knee  which  Calamy  had  sworn  should  never  bow  to  Baal. 
When  a  boat-load  of  dissenting  divines  are  dienohed  off  Schevling 
he  hugs  himself  with  delight. 

But  at  heart  Pepys  remained  a  Puritan.  Ruffle  it  as  he  wiU 
with  the  roaring,  dissolute  courtiers,  he  cannot  carry  his  frolics  with 
the  true  Cavalier  air.  He  is  more  true  ta  himself  in  his  repentances 
than  in  his  cups.  Some  remains  to  him  the  Scarlet  Woman  <^  the 
Apocalypse,  whilst  there  is  no  doubt  he  thoroughly  deserves  the 
Protestant  reputation  which  his  wife  gave  him  in  a  tender  deserip* 
tion  of  his  merits  as  a.  spiritual  director.  Ignorant  of  the  oxdin«*y  . 
ceremonial  of  his  Church,  a  surplice  is  to  him.  at  first  a  fearsome 
object,  and  he  requires  to  he  led  up  to  it  as  gently  as  a  shying . 
steed. 

Puritan,  too,  is  the  quality  which  made  him  that  most  jdeasin^ 
of  all  personages,  the  unconscious  humourist..  .The  Conunonwealtk 
had  endeavoured  to  siq)pre8S  the  gayest,  happiest,  side  of  things^*, 
turning  festivals  into  fsists,  and  frowning  on  innocent  jayK  but,  that . 
flavour ^f  character  whieh  we  call  humour  refused  to  be  eztinguishedh,. 
Only  it  grew  slyer  in  expression^  and  learned  to  say  droU,  things  > 
with  the  old  family  face«.    The  humour  of  Pepya.isinvcdttntacy  OD^/ 
Puritanic.    Who  but  he  could  have  written  down  with  u^winksng 
eye  the  words  with  whioh  King  Charies  aokBOwledged  the  gifb  o£ia. 
Bible,  or  have  record^ '  the  great  satisfiactiongiv^i^.  aU^^lq^iha. 
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same  monarch's  *  Proclamation  against  drinking,  swearing,  and 
debauchery'?  Who  but  he  could  have  confessed  so  quaintly  his 
relief  at  the  death  of  his  annuitant,  or  defended  his  drinking  an 
intoxicating  liquor  when  under  vow  of  total  abstinence  ?  Nay,  who 
but  he  could  have  reserved  his  most  magnificent  apostrophe  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  occasion  of  a  larger  balance  at  the  bank  ? 

It  is  not  the  least  of  the  Diar^s  merits  that  in  it  we  behold  the 
religious  life  of  the  seventeenth  century  lifted  out  of  its  darkness, 
and  made  visible  as  on  the  screen  of  a  magic  lantern.  We  behold 
it,  moreover,  with  the  eager  eye  of  Pepys.  It  was  a  time  of 
iaransition  and  revolt.  Puritanism  had  in  turn  become  a  persecutor. 
Her  s]rmpathies  lay  not  with  her  brethren  at  home,  but  with  the 
Beformers  on  the  Continent.  She  read  from  a  Geneva  Bible,  her 
only  authority ;  she  preached  in  a  Geneva  gown,  her  only  ritual. 
Sympathising  with  the  views  of  Luther  and  Zwingli,  who  had,  so  to 
speak,  cantonised  Christianity,  and  regarding  Anglicanism  as  the 
handmaiden  of  Bome,  she  had  treated  the  rules  and  ceremonies  and 
teaching' of  the  Church  of  England  as  betrayals  and  acts  of  treason. 
She  had  scattered  the  clergy,  usurped  their  parishes,  banished  the 
Liturgy  from  houses  of  prayer  and  private  dwellings.  To  her  a 
'  scandalous  schoolmaster'  was  one  who,  amongst  other  such  offences 
as  dicing  and  duelling,  ^publicly  and  frequently  read  or  used  the 
Common  Prayer  Book.'  Beligious  mea  and  women  were  no  longer 
Church  people,  but  'professing  Christians,'  a  title  which  alter  all- 
seemed  to  promise  a  paucity  of  performance.  Nor  had  her  frury 
been  spent  on  the  clex^  alone,  but  on  their  buildings.  The  in- 
tempez^ance  of  zeal  had  smitten  the  decency  and  comeliness  of  so 
many  chiurches  that  they  had  become  houses  of  mourning  rather 
than  prsise. 

From  this  imendurable  tyranny  there  was  now  to  be  an  indignant 
reaction.  The  clergy  had  gladly  returned  (on  the  whole  with 
restraint)  to  beloved  oustontis  and  traditions,  but  the  nation,  in 
'the  wildest  outfareak  of  moral  revolution  that  this  country  has  ever 
witnessed/  whirled  away  in  the  current  t>f  its  hate  all  that  was 
noUest  and  best  in  Puritanism.  Intolerance  was  again  met  with 
intolerance,  so  that  the  flower  of  dissent,  the  thinkers  and  theolc^ians 
like  Howe  and  Baxter,  whose  presence  at  this  juncture  would  have 
meant  mndi  to  the  well-being  of  England,  were  driv^i  out  into  the 
wilderness.  Many  who  remained  behind — ^Independents,  Presby- 
terians, and  even  Biqitists  who  had  become  rectors  or  vicars  during 
the  Conmionwealth — ^remained  only  at  the  expense  of  their  scruples, 
or  to  became  mere  traffickers  in  holy  things.  Within  the  Church 
itself,  in  this  time  of  unrest  and  upheaval,  th&scum  of  its  ecclesiastical 
life  rose  to  the  surface.  Younger  sons,  hangers^n  to  the  skirts  of 
nobilitj^  social  derelicts,  and  the  purely  professional  parson  now 
'■  io  ihe  front,  and  clamoured  for  livings.    At  this  period  it 
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most  be  confessed  tbat  the  voice  that  snmmoDed  many  of  the 
labourers  into  the  vineyard  had  a  distinctly  metallic  ring.  Men 
drew  their  revenue  without  caring  for  their  flocks — and  presented 
a  terrible  departure  from  the  theory  that  a  clergyman's  object  is 
essentially  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  world,  and  not  to  be  paid 
for  his  ministry. 

But  as  against  this  view  of  the  matter  there  remained  the  great 
mass  of  an  earnest,  devoted  priesthood  to  whom  much  injustioe  had 
been  done.  In  the  cry  which  rose  up  against  those  to  whom  was 
committed  the  restoration  of  the  due  order  and  teaching  of  the 
Church,  Pepys  is  tempted  to  join.  In  1661  he  finds  the  clergy  *  so 
high  that  all  people  do  protest  against  their  practice.'  He  witnessed 
the  consecration  of  an  Archbishop,  and  is  moved  to  the  reflection 
that  'people  did  most  of  them  look  upon  them  (the  bishops)  as 
strange  creatures,  and  few  with  any  love  or  respect ' !  Stillingfleet 
incurs  his  strong  displeasure  for  telling  the  truth  about  the  death 
of  one  of  the  diarist's  relatives,  a  truth  which  Pepys  argues  might 
well  have  been  delayed  for  purposes  of  probate.  On  the  5th  of 
October,  1662,  he  records  :  '  this  day  the  parson  has  got  one  to  read 
with  a  surplice  on.  I  suppose  himself  will  take  it  up  hereafter,  for 
a  cunning  fellow  he  is  of  any  of  his  coate.'  Surely  enough  this 
Machiavellian  plot  passed  on  to  its  denouement  on  the  26th  inst. 
when  he  *  saw  Mr.  Mills  in  a  surplice  for  the  first  time.'  In  1666  he 
*  heard  a  young  man  play  the  foole  upon  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,' 
from  which  state  of  indignation  he  was  happily  recovered  by  espying 
Betty  Howlett,  'who  is  indeed  mighty  pretty  and  struck  me 
mightily.'  He  has  a  holy  horror  of  confession.  Mr.  Mills's  advice 
'to  confess  their  sins  when  they  had  any  weight  upon  their 
consciences,  did  vex  me  to  hear.'  He  even  discerns  the  cloven  hoof 
in  the  innocent  practice  of  catechising. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  Pepys  the  shock  of  surprise  which 
still  attacks  the  ordinary  citizen  when  he  beholds  the  friend  of  his 
youth  in  Holy  Orders.  Few  can  bear  with  equanimity  the  change 
from  a  suit  of  uproarious  tweeds  to  a  clerical  collar  and  wide-brimmed 
hat,  from  the  voice  that  once  cried  aloud  for  soda  water  to  the  decent 
tones  of  a  proper  pulpit  delivery.  At  Cambridge  he  sits  under  Mr. 
Nicholas,  whom  he  knew  at  college  as  a  sort  of  Lord  of  Misrule,  and 
has  a  poor  opinion  of  the  sermon.  He  finds  in  the  pulpit  of  a  City 
church  '  my  old  schoolfellow  Elborough,  a  simple  rogue,  and  yet  I 
find  him  preaching  a  very  good  sermon  and  in  as  right  a  par8on4ike 
manner  as  I  have  heard  anybody.' 

Before  we  consider  the  sermons  to  which  Pepys  listened,  we  may 
with  advantage  recall  the  conditions  of  them.  As  an  official  of  the 
Admiralty,  he  had  his  place  in  St.  Olave's,  Hart  Street.  Early  in 
his  career  we  find  him  '  demanding  a  pew '  from  the  churchwardens, 
who  built  for  him  a  sort  of  chamber  in  the  South  galleiy  approached 
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by  a  staircase  from  without.  In  this  abominable  place  of  distinction 
in  a  house  where  all  are  equal  he  passed  a  great  many  hours  to 
greater  or  less  advantage.  St.  Olave's  lies  now  with  London  pressing 
upon  it  firom  every  side.  Then  it  could  breathe.  Green  trees  and 
pleasant  fields  were  its  neighbours;  the  sunshine  came  in  freely 
where  now  the  huddle  of  high  walls  bars  it  out.  It  is  easy  to 
picture  one  of  those  drowsy  summer  days  which  so  often  seem 
reflected  in  the  diarist's  description  of  his  Sundays :  the  sleepy  still- 
ness :  the  soothing  hum  of  Mr.  Mills's  voice :  the  restless  children, 
writhing  on  their  benches :  the  placid  congregation  :  the  long  psalm 
during  which  the  rattle  of  money  is  heard  as  the  sexton  carries 
round  his  box :  the  sunbeams  streaming  through  the  open  windows 
and  creeping  along  the  walls,  bringing  out  of  their  gloom  the  brasses 
of  bygone  worthies,  the  later  memorials  of  London  Aldermen  and 
the  Florentine  Capponus,  and  the  effigies  of  James  Dean,  his  wife 
and  ten  daughters  all  lifting  up  praying  hands. 

Sometimes  the  rector  preaches — sometimes  his  reader  or  a 
lecturer.  The  reader  was  an  inferior  kind  of  curate,  often  serving 
two  churches.  It  was  his  duty  to  read  the  service,  that  portion  of 
the  prayer  and  praise  of  the  Sanctuary  which  in  some  circles  is  still 
known  as  'the  preliminaries,'  retiring  at  the  supreme  moment  to 
give  place  to  the  orator  who  had  reserved  his  energies  for  the  pulpit. 
Pepys  refers  only  once  to  a  sermon  of  the  reader,  describing  it  as 
*  boyish  and  young,'  but  seems  to  have  been  diverted  when  this  assis- 
tant priest '  could  not  find  the  place  in  the  Service  Book  for  church- 
ing women,  but  was  fain  to  change  with  the  clerk.'  This  functionary, 
too,  was  destined  to  furnish  amusement  by  a  i)erformance  which  his 
successors  have  often  repeated — *  mighty  sport  to  hear  the  clerk  sing 
out  of  tune.' 

As  for  the  lecturer,  Pepys  derived  little  comfort  firom  him.  *  A 
dull  sermon  of  our  young  lecturer,  too  bad.'  '  Our  lecturer  made  a 
silly,  sorry  sermon.'  In  many  places  parishioners  of  Calvinistic 
beliefs  who  were  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  regular  incumbent 
bad  been  permitted,  in  defiance  of  constituted  authority,  to  nominate 
to  a  lectureship  and  maintain  any  one  whose  teaching  was  more  in 
accordance  with  their  own  views.  And  with  such  a  cuckoo  in  the 
nest,  one  can  imagine  the  sparrows  had  rather  a  bad  time  of  it. 

Once  a  year  the  sexton  of  St.  Olave's  went  his  round  of  tax  gather- 
ing. '  Before  sermon  there  was  a  long  Psalm  and  half  another  sung 
while  the  sexton  gathered  what  the  Church  would  give  him  for  the 
last  year.'  Pepys  seems  to  have  disliked  the  publicity  of  this 
collection,  for  he  mentions  his  own  five-shUling  contribution  in  a 
way  which  indicates  he  would  have  preferred  the  secretive  alms-bi^ 
of  our  day  to  the  open  plate  of  his  own.  Another  source  of 
lumoyance  lay  in  the  impromptu  orisons  before  and  after  the 
sermon.     In  the  lieutenant's  cabin  of  the  Ncuseby  man-of-war,  we 
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find  him  disputing  with  the  naval  chaplain — '  the  parson  for  and  I 
against  extemporary  prayers.'  This  contention  was  justified  on  at 
least  one  occasion  when '  a  vain  fellow  with  a  periwigg  preached,  and 
chaplain  (as  by  his  prayer  appeared)  to  the  Earle  of  Carlisle.' 

As  in  other  churches,  so  in  St.  Olave's,  we  find  the  comfortaMe 
habit  of  wearing  the  hat  during  service  still  in  vogue.  So  common 
was  this  custom,  so  unintentional  in  its  irreverence,  that  Pepys  is 
genuinely  surprised  at  the  displeasure  of  'a  simple  fellow  who 
preached  against  wearing  of  hats  in  church ; '  *  but,'  adds  Pepys,  'I 
slept  -paii,  of  the  sermon,  till  latter  prayer  and  blessing.'  This  was 
a  solace  which  seems  seldom  to  have  been  denied  him.  Time  and 
again  we  find  the  rigours  of  the  sermon  melting  away  in  a  dream  of 
&ir  women. 

His  slumbers  bring  us  to  an  important  consideration  in  r^[ard  to 
his  criticisms.  It  is  manifest  that  at  times  he  is  wanting  in  &imess 
of  judgment,  that  the  opinions  which  he  commits  to  paper  are  often 
hasty  and  unconsidered.  After  the  custom,  not  unknown  in  our  own 
day,  he  came  to  church  not  so  much  to  be  edified  as  to  criticise :  be 
*  suffered  the  word  of  exhortation '  in  a  sense  never  intended  by  St. 
Paul,  or  gave  to  it  only  a  languid,  imperfect  hearing.  Moreover  the 
motives  which  brought  him  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  God's  House 
were  sometimes  of  the  unworthiest;  The  curiosity  which  led  him 
with  a  truly  Athenian  spirit  into  several  churches  in  the  course  of  a 
morning  may  be  dismissed,  but  what  shall  we  say  for  the  frame  of 
mind  which  brought  him  to  matins  during  the  intervals  of  an  assig- 
nation where  *  much  against  my  will  stayed  out  the  whole  church  in 
pain '  (it  was  so  crowded  he  could  not  get  out)  '  whilst  she  expected 
me  at  home '  ?  Or  of  his  visit  to  Clerkenwell  Church  *  only  to  see 
the  two  fayre  Botelers ' — or  to  St.  Dunstan's,  where  he  heard  *  an  able 
sermon  of  the  minister  of  the  place '  and  at  the  same  time  laboured 
to  corrupt  *  a  pretty,  modest  maid '  who  stood  by  him  ?  The  fact  is 
the  majority  of  his  destructive  criticisms  belong  to  the  period  in 
which  his  own  life  was  at  its  lewdest.  For  several  years  his  morals 
were  thoroughly  undermined,  and  no  man's  religiim  survives  his 
morals.  Of  171  sermons  to  which  he  had  listened,  or  through 
which  he  slept,  ninety  fail  to  merit  his  approval.  The  thermometer 
of  his  opinion  ranges  from  *  poor,'  *  simple,'  *  indifferent,'  *  tedious,' 
to  the  point  below  zero  which  '  like  a  fool,'  ^impertinent,'  'full  of 
nonsense,'  '  nothing  worth  hearing '  may  be  supposed  to  indicate. 

But  inquiry  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that  the  aftemomi 
sermon  is  often  the  delinquent.  So  normal  are  the  slumbers  of 
Pepys,  one  might  suppose  he  came  to  church  with  the  single  inten* 
tion  of  snatclung  an  hour's  repose  from  all  earthly  and  heavenly 
cares,  mistaking  his  capacious  pew  for  a  four-poster,  and  his  clergy*^ 
man  (especially  the  robustious  Scot  *  to  whose  voice  I  am  never  to  be 
reconciled ')  for  a  theological  Macbeth  who  murders  sleep.    He  must 
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be  acquitted,  however,  of  a  deliberate  surreoder  to  an  infirxoity 
which  has  assailed  most  people — an  infirmity  due  rather  to  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  than  to  the  perversity  of  tJie  spirit.  The  after- 
noon is  in  many  instances  a  time  of  weariness  and  dreariness,  of  dole- 
ful waste  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  preacher,  of  repletion  and 
suspended  animation  on  the  part  of  the  congregation.  Pepys'  bill  of 
fare  for  his  mid-day  meal  often  supplies  the  key  to  his  afternoon 
repose.  More  fortunate  than  that  little  Eutychus,  the  boy  who 
'  being  asleep  fell  from  his  high  seat  to  the  ground,  and  got  no  hurt,'' 
the  annalist  slumbered  in  the  safe  recesses  of  his  gallery  pew.  The* 
rector  may  declaim  his  most  eloquent  periods,  '  but  I  know  not  how, 
I  slept*  most  of  the  sermon  : '  a  stranger  may  *  preach  like  a  fool : ' 
*  a  simple,  bawling,  young  Soot '  hold  forth,  or  '  a  vain,  pragmatical 
fellow  preach  a  ridiculous,  affected  sermon : '  the  storm  still  passes 
harmlessly  over  his  head:  not  even  the  dead  in  the  churchyard 
without  could  sleep  deeper. 

Further  extenuation  may  be  found  in  the  length  of  the  sermon^ 
to  which  there  are  frequent  references.  '  A  Presbyterian  made  a 
sad  and  long  sermon  which  vexed  me,' '  a  stranger  preached  a  dry 
and  long  tedious  sermon.'  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Puritan 
sermons  knew  no  criterion  of  length  save  the  hour-glass,  and  that 
the  minister  was  judged  to  be  wanting  in  zeal  and  devotion  who 
should  not  keep  going  for  sixty  minutes  at  least,  it  will  be  confessed 
that  Pepys  had  some  excuse  for  his  annoyance.  The  sermons  he- 
evidently  preferred  were,  '  like  music,  sweetest  in  the  close.'  He 
complains  that  at  Whitehall  '  little  Dr.  Duport  of  Cambridge  made 
a  most  flat,  dead  sermon,  both  for  matter  and  manner  of  delivery,, 
and  very  long  beyond  his  hour,  which  made  it  worse.'  Yet  Barrow 
preached  on  one  occasion  lor  three  and  a  half  hours,  whilst  Burnet 
was  invited  by  his  delighted  hearers  to  reverse  his  glass^  and 
continue  until  its  sands  had  again  slipped  through  their  course. 

He  disliked,  as  we  have  seen,  the  extemporary  prayers  of  the 
Puritans,  nevertheless  he  discovers  a  liking  for  their  more  uncon- 
ventional and  spontaneous  speech  in  the  pulpit.  In  an  examination 
of  writings  by  representative  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  he  is 
incKaed  to  award  the  palm  to  the  latter  on  the  ground  that 
'  ordinary  capacities -are  more  taken  with  cloak  and  laymen's  preach- 
ing than  that  of  the  ^own.'  Yet  never  has  the  pulpit  eloquence  of 
the  Church  stood  so  high  as  in  the  Caroline  era.  It  was  the  age 
which  gave  birth  to  the  golden  sentences  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  the 
profound  thought  and  high  ethical  tone  of  Isaac  Barrow,  the  mordant 
wit  and  home  truths  driven  home  in  a  business-like  manner  of 
Bobert  South,  ihe  close  reasoning,  of  Tillotson,  the  impassioned 
oratory  and  splendid  imagery  of  Stillingfieet.  If  there  were  « 
danger  on  the  part  of  the  fieanous  ecclesiastics  of  that  day  it  was, 
pertu^is,  to  regard  their.sermons  less  as  a  Divine  message,  whioh>  it 
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is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  refuse,  than  as  human  compositions. 
They  seemed  to  behold  them,  one  may  imagine,  in  all  the  majesty  of 
sheepskin  and  vellum  rather  than  in  the  lives  of  their  contemporaries. 
As  authors  they  were  too  voluminous,  not  waiting  beside  the  waten 
for  the  Angel  of  Inspiration  to  come  down  and  trouble  them,  but 
taking  a  dip  eveiy  day  on  principle,  often  without  benefit.  If  these 
holy  and  gifted  men  failed  to  touch  the  masses  of  their  countiymen, 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 

Pedantiy  was  still  appreciated,  and  scraps  of  the  learned 
languages,  the  hall-mark  of  a  cultured  divine  as  opposed  to  the 
illiterate  tub-thumper,  found  a  place  in  most  pulpit  utterances. 
Pepys  delights  to  prick  the  bubble  of  this  affectation.  *  Our  navy 
chaplain  preached  a  sad  sermon,  full  of  nonsense  and  fistlse  Latin.' 
At  Chatham  he  heard  another  <  poor  sermon,  with  a  good  deal  of 
false  Latin  in  it.' 

Politics  pressed  upon  the  people  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Diaiy, 
and  imparted  their  own  heated  atmosphere  to  the  pulpit.  There 
came  a  time  when  people  complained  that,  instead  of  a  peaceful 
sermon,  the  quiet  seeker  afber  righteousness  was  in  danger  of  having 
'  a  political  pamphlet  thrust  down  his  throat,  labelled  with  a  pious 
text  from  Scripture.'  But  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles  this 
was  the  kind  of  thing  that  church-goers  expected  and  welcomed. 
Mr.  Mills  made  '  a  most  excellent  sermon,'  or  '  a  very  good  and 
pungent  sermon '  on  the  evils  of  the  Protectorate,  and  Dr.  Pierce 
*  with  much  natural  eloquence  preached  against  the  Papists,'  with 
the  approval  of  at  least  one  of  their  hearers.  At  Whitehall  Dr. 
Creighton  'railed  bitterly  against  John  Calvin,  and  his  brood  the 
Presbyterians,  and  against  the  present  term  now  in  use  of  "  tender 
consciences."  He  ripped  up  Hugh  Peters  (calling  him  an  execrable 
skellum),'  and  this  diatribe  is  recorded  as  *  a  most  admirable,  learned, 
honest,  and  severe  sermon,  yet  comicall.' 

Something  must  be  forgiven  Dr.  Creighton,  whose  sermons  seem 
ever  tottering  on  the  verge  of  laughter  or  Billingsgate,  for  his 
courage  in  charging  King  Charles  to  the  face  with  his  sins.  The 
sycophancy  of  previous  reigns  had  left  its  trail  behind  it.  Burnet, 
we  know,  was  guilty  of  gross  servility ;  his  sermons  at  Court  seem 
to  have  been  simply  one  stream  of  oily  accommodating  doctrine 
flowing  gently  in  the  direction  of  the  select  pews.  Pepys  tells  *  how 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester  preached  before  the  King,  and  made  a 
great,  flattering  sermon.'  Smaller  men  than  these  fawned  with 
their  superiors.  In  the  country,  when  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  and  his  friends  made  their  appearance  in  church,  the 
parson  began  the  service  with :  *  Bight  Worshipful  and  dearly 
beloved.' 

But  there  was  no  want  of  courage  in  many  in  high  places. 
Bishop   Ken,  *the  little    black    man'   of    King    Charles,   was    so 
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notoriously  given  to  plain  speech  that  the  King  was  wont  to  say : 
^  I  must  go  and  hear  Ken  tell  me  of  my  faults/  In  the  year  of 
the  Great  Fire  Stillingfleet  made  a  very  noble  protest  before  the 
mocking  Court  at  Whitehall  on  the  words  '  Fools  make  a  mock 
of  sin/  whilst  Pepys  was  impressed  with  the  daring  of  a  Canon  of 
Christ  Church  who  preached  '  a  very  honest  sermon '  in  which 
*  among  other  things  he  did  much  insist  upon  the  sin  of  adultery, 
which  methought  might  touch  the  King/  Bishop  Morley  on  a 
Christmas  Day  denounced  the  excesses  of  those  about  his  Majesty 
in  '  playes  and  gaming/  *  upon  which  it  was  worth  observing  how  far 
they  are  from  taking  the  reprehensions  of  a  bishop  seriously,  that 
they  all  laughed  in  the  chapel  when  he  reflected  on  their  ill  actions 
and  courses/  Pepys  condemns  this  ill-conditioned  merriment,  bat 
he  shows  himself  ready  to  resent  any  preaching  which  treads  upon 
his  own  toes.  Parsimonious,  he  is  willing  to  be  taxed  with  any 
number  of  sins  in  the  gross,  but  not  with  this  one  in  particular. 
Hence  the  entry,  when  liberality  is  the  topic:  'An  Oxford  man 
gave  us  a  most  impertinent  sermon  upon  "  Cast  your  bread  on  the 
waters." '  As  the  heads  of  a  great  War  Department,  '  Sir  William 
Batten  and  I  very  much  angry  with  the  parson,'  an  Irish  doctor 
who  preached  '  a  most  tedious,  unreasonable  and  impertinent  sermon. 
His  text  was :  "  Scatter  them,  0  Lord,  that  delight  in  war." ' 
Some  sermons,  however,  touching  his  own  favourite  infirmity,  leave 
him  unmoved.  *  Mr.  Mills  made  an  excellent  sermon  in  the 
morning  against  drunkenness  as  ever  I  heaid  in  my  life.'  Was  ever 
comment  more  true  to  the  disposition  of  human  nature?  A  few 
days  previously  he  had  bewailed  himself  in  the  Diary  as  '  so  foxed 
with  drink'  that  he  dared  not ' face  his  domestics  at  the  customary 
evening  prayer,'  whilst  aching  heads  and  nauseating  excesses  are 
common  in  his  record. 

The  rector  of  St.  Olave's,  of  whom  frequent  mention  is  made, 
affords  us  a  very  excellent  illustration  of  the  gradual  way  in  which 
many  of  the  new  clergy  emancipated  themselves  from  high  Calvinistic 
doctrines.  Put  in  his  place  not  improbably  by  Cromwell's  Triers, 
he  retained,  for  some  years  at  least,  the  distinctive  attitude  of  the 
Puritan  in  his  teaching.  'To  church  where  Mr.  Mills  made  an 
unnecessary  ^ermon  upon  original  sin,  neither  imderstood  by  himself 
nor  the  people.'  This  topic  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  severity 
of  the  Puritan  times,  and  with  that  preaching  which  was  almost 
invariably  concerned  with  the  burden  of  the  Lord.  It  lifted  up  its 
voice  only  to  make  the  judgments  of  the  Apocalypse  start  in  almost 
visible  procession  before  the  eyes  of  its  hearers :  it  raised  its  hand 
only  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  which  shrouded  the  unknown  future 
and  reveal  the  dark  grandeur  of  future  retribution.  It  proclaimed  the 
dogmas  dedicated  to  despair,  the  reprobation  and  damnation  which  the 
pitiless  thinking  of  the  great  Genevan  held  to  be  the  necessary  corn- 
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plement  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation.    From  this  masterful  logic  of 

Calvin,  which  enslaved  not  alone  the  mind  of  his  own  century,  biit 

broke  the  hearts  or  destroyed  the  reason  of  thousands  of  men  and 

women  through  succeeding  generations,  came  the  theology  of  Isaac 

Watts,  and  those  hymns  which  have  done  more  to  turn  the  home  of 

childhood  into  a  house  of  tears,  and  bring  terror  to  little  innoceift 

eouls,  than  any  other  writing  in  the  English  language.     In  the  recoil 

from   Roman   extravagance  and  superstition  Puritanism,   with  all 

those  fine  qualities  which  have  entered  like  particles  of  iron  into  the 

life-blood  of  England,  had  fallen  into  a  singularly  arrogant  attitude 

of  its  own.     It  had  bound  the  truth  of  God,  and  even  Omnipotence 

itself,  in  the  fetters  of  syllogism,  and  revealed  them  not  so  much  by 

the  lamp  of  love  as  by  torches  kindled  at  the  nether  pit.     At  first 

Mr.  Mills  remains  the  Presbyterian  and  Puritan — he  preaches  pre- 

•destination,  and  other  tenets  of  the  Calvinistic  faith.     Pepys  describes 

-*  a  lazy  simple  sermon '  of  his  *  upon  the  devil's  having  no  right  to 

anything  in  the  wdrld.'    Truly  if  the  devil  could  have  been  terrified 

by  phrases,  the  Puritan  ministry  alone  would  have  put  him  to  flight. 

The  tone   of  menace  and  foreboding  is  apparent  in  many  of  the 

writings  of  Howe  and  Baxter  and  other  of  the  finest  spirits  of  the 

aage :  we  turn  over  page  after  page,  looking  in  vain  for  the  tender 

strain  which  is  the  most  moving  and  efiective  element  in  the  Gospel. 

The  number  of  the  beast  was  then,  as  now,  a  matter  of  the  deepest 

interest  to  many,  and  we  hear  of  Pepys'  study  of  a  *  Discourse  of  the 

number  666.'    But  he  arrives  at  no  conclusion  whether  or  not  the 

<nd  of  all  things  was  at  hand.     He  says  of  the  argument  *  whether  it 

be  right  or  wrong,  (it)  is  mighty  ingenious.'    This  is  pretty  much 

the  criticism  passed   by  the  world  on  later  predictions — those  of 

^ngel  to  takeefiect  in  1836 — and  the  catastrophes — still  delayed-^ 

announced  by  Dr.  Gumming. 

Pepys  was  often  out  of  town  on  a  Sunday.  Wheirever  he  went, 
lie  appears  to  have  followed  his  custom  of  putting  in  an  appearance 
at  church. 

But,  however  fiir  a-field  he  may  be,'  he  cannot  escape  the 
<li8courses  which  deal  with  the  Divine  decree,  htunan  inability  to 
aid  in  its  own  salvation,  and  other  of  the  painful  problems  against 
which  the  thoughtful  people  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
bruising  their  hearts. 

As  we  have  recoiled  from  such  theology  (already  beginning  to 
relax  its  hold  upon  deeper  thinkers  even  on  the  Puritan  side),  so  we 
have  receded  from  the  idea  of  the  sermon's  paramount  importance. 
The  days  are  happily  passing  away  when  it  can  be  considered  the 
principal  service,  and  the  prayers  and  praises  of  the  congregation  a 
mere  preface.  It  is  said — have  we  not  heard  it  with  these  ears  ? — 
that  the  public  still  demands  some  sort  of  a  preachment,  that  being 
dismissed  without  this  usual  sacrifice  to  the  proprieties,  it  leaved 
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behind  it  traces  of  resentment  in  a  neglected  alms-bag,  or  an  angry 
remonstrance.  This  indignation  would  be  gratifying  indeed  were 
we  not  aware  that  the  sermon  chiefly  in  request  id  a  luxury  rather 
than  a  necessary.  Its  very  popularity  shows  its  tendency  to  fall 
into  disrepute.  What  people  want  is  not  such  instruction  as  will 
build  up  their  most  holy  faith,  but  sermonettes  touching  in  a  brisk 
and  airy  fashion  on  passing  topics  and  making  little  demand  either 
on  thought  or  on  devotion. 

Fprgetfiil  <^  the  fact  that  it  takes  a  week  to  think  out  what 
takes  only  a  few  minutes  to  say,  they  insist  upon  two  sermons  on 
a  Sunday.  Their  demand  is  unreasonable.  They  may  have  twenty 
minutes  of  painful  platitudes ;  verbiage  which  slays  its  slain  three 
times  and  drags  them  nine  times  round  the  city  walls ;  poverty  of 
teaching  eked  out  with  the  gramophone  and  dissolving  views; 
curious  cases  of  parallel  inspiration  in  which  the  preacher  and  some 
standard  author  are  mentally  and  verbally  in  accord;  they  may 
have  all  these,  and  many  other  varieties  of  how  not  to  do  it,  but  not 
two  good  sermons. 

Some  day  it  will  be  understood  that  the  preacher,  like  the 
musician  and  artist,  belongs  to  a  distinct  order.  He,  too,  is  bom, 
not  made.  If  tiie  divine  afflatus  has  been  denied  him,  nothing  can 
supply  it.  That  the  average  parson  should  be  thrillingly  eloquent 
twice  a  week  is  not  to  be  expected,  but  can  he  always  be  thoughtful 
and  interesting  and  sensible  in  his  talk  ? 

^Dull'  is  the  epithet  with  which  the  annalist  damned  many  of 
the  pulpit  exercises  of  his  time ;  if  he  were  alive,  he  would  still  be 
using  it.  To  ask  from  the  man  with  no  natural  gift  for  preaching, 
driven  from  point  to  point  in  a  constant  round  of  engagements, 
harassed  by  domestic  cares  and  the  anxieties  financial  and  moral  of 
bis  work,  with  little  time  for  meditation  and  study  at  his  disposal, 
to  ask  from  such  a  man  two  sermons  on  a  Sunday,  as  well  as 
addresses  of  one  kind  or  another  during  the  week,  is  to  repeat  the 
Egyptian  tyranny  of  the  tale  of  bricks.  The  want  of  preaching 
capacity  has  been  recognised  by  the  laity  in  immemorial  gibes — 
from  the  conceit  of  Ben  Jonson,  '  two  lips  wagging,  and  never  a  wise 
word,'  to  the  lamentation  of  the  late  Augustus  Hare,  that  it  was 
a  terrible  penalty  to  pay  for  one's  religion  to  hear  it  worried  and 
tangled  by  the  person  to  whom  *  one  would  never  dream  of  listening 
in  ordinary  conversation  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.'  Yet,  in  spite  of 
all  that  is  implied  in  such  criticisms,  and  the  increasing  tendency  to 
go  out  of  church  before  the  clergyman  enters  the  pulpit,  people 
still  insist  on  two  sermons,  and  look  upon  themselves  as  defrauded  if 
they  be  omitted. 

We  venture  to  predict  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  fewer 
sermons.  First  of  all,  the  deacon  newly  ordained  to  his  office  will 
be  more  severely  restricted  in  what  is  commercially  known  as  his 
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'  output.'  Unnecessary  burdens  will  no  longer  be  laid  on  his  owi 
strength — ^and  his  hearers  will  be  spared  deliverances  that  are  often 
callow  and  unweighed.  Pepys  complains  of  the  performances  of 
'  a  confident  young  coxcomb/  and  '  of  a  young  nian  who  had  never 
preached  before.'  Nothing  perhaps  is  more  irritating  to  churchgoers 
than  the  sight  of  young  men  &esh  from  the  universities^  placed  in  a 
pulpit  to  lecture  their  elders  about  emotions  they  have  themselves 
never  felt,  and  upon  spiritual  experiences  of  which  they  are  as 
ignorant  as  that  well-known  metaphorical  personage,  the  babe 
unborn. 

Nor  will  necessity  be  placed  on  the  ordinary  clergy  to  preach  as 
often  as  they  do  now.  'Brilliant  flashes  of  silence'  will  be  as  much 
appreciated  in  them  as  in  Lord  Macaulay.  Services,  especially  in 
the  afternoon,  will  be  held  to  be  complete,  without  one  word  of 
exhortation.  After  all,  the  crown  of  their  ministry  does  not  lie  in 
the  attractiveness  of  their  speech,  but  in  *  the  holiness  and  usefubess 
of  their  lives.'  They  may  not  be  shepherds  like  Tityrus,  warbling  on 
his  pipe  beneath  the  spreading  beech  tree,  but  they  can  be  the  troe 
'  pastor  in  parochia,'  caring  for  the  bodies  of  their  flocks  as  well  as 
their  souls,  visiting  the  sick  and  sorrowful,  gathering  the  little  ones 
of  the  Church  around  them,  dispensing  the  Holy  Sacraments,  making 
themselves  the  friends  and  helpers  of  unhappy  men  and  women, 
and  entering  into  every  phase  of  the  life  of  which  they  are  the  centre. 
It  is  enough  if  they  live  on  week-days  the  Gospel  of  which  they  may 
be  no  eloquent  expounders  on  the  Sunday.  Already  the  Chtirch  is 
regaining  some  of  her  lost  ground,  not  because  she  is  renewing  the 
traditions  of  splendid  preachers,  but  because  she  is  restoring  the  ideal 
of  the  parish  priest. 

It  happens,  not  infrequently,  that  a  vicar  or  curate  has  no  time 
for  original  sermons.  Why  should  he  be  debarred  fit>m  using 
publicly  the  writings  of  the  Church's  greatest  divines  ?  These  exist 
at  present  only  to  nourish  the  student  or  to  while  away  the  solitary 
hours  of  the  recluse.  It  is  true  that,  generally  speaking,  people 
would  rather  hear  a  poor,  imperfect  word  from  a  living  tongue,  tton 
the  noblest  eloquence  of  a  book  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  use  bom 
time  to  time  of  those  monuments  of  piety  and  leaming«which  belong 
to  the  past  would  not  only  be  a  source  of  relief  to  the  clergy,  bat 
of  the  highest  advantage  to  those  who  have  to  listen  to  them. 
Against  a  loose  or  indiscriminate  selection  the  bishops  could  guard 
by  a  collection  of  theological  writings  set  forth  under  their  own 
authority. 

Finally,  we  hold  that  a  Preaching  Order  should  be  restored  to 
the  Church.  The  race  of  the  great  preachers  is  dead :  the  sermons 
of  the  ordinary  cleric  still  miss  their  mark  as  in  the  day  when  Pepys 
set  down  his  impressions  of  them.  But  history  may  repeat  itself. 
When  devotion  was  at  its  lowest  in  England,  the  coming  of  the 
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Friars  was  a  signal  for  a  re-kindling  of  religion.  The  spiritual 
inertia  and  deadness  of  the  times  gave  birth  to  them:  the 
hurry  and  abounding  vitality  of  our  own  century  are  like  to  do 
the  same  by  us.  Our  parishes  need  to  be  visited  by  the  men  with 
whom  preaching  is  not  a  profession  deliberately  chosen  so  much  as 
a  summons  which  may  not  be  resisted — men  with  the  Divine  fervour 
and  gifts  of  utterance.  We  need  the  prophets  and  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  those  who  without  fear  or  favour  shall  speak  because  the 
inspiration  rings  within  their  hearts  and  stirs  their  tongues  to 
willing  utterances.  Fitted  for  their  task  by  natural  endowments, 
by  retirement,  by  prayer  and  meditation,  they  will  fan  the  cold 
ambers  of  spiritual  life  in  many  a  parish  into  a  glowing  flame, 
inspiring  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  with  their  *  w^inged  words  ' 
— and  lifting  the  ministers  and  stewards  of  God's  mysteries  out  of 
ever-deepening  ruts  of  formal  routine  and  stated  duties  into  the 
purer,  fresher  atmosphere  of  their  sacred  calling. 

It  is  sometimes  contended  that  preaching  has  fallen  so  greatly 
into  decay  that  never  again  will  it  recover  its  hold  upon  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  those  who  meet  together  for  worship.  We  are  not 
of  this  mind.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  not  really  discouraging. 
The  man  with  a  message  and  the  power  to  utter  it  still  finds  no 
lack  of  hearers.  Amid  the  diversity  of  topics  at  the  recent  Church 
Congress  it  was  the  subject  of  sermons  which  secured  the  most 
crowded  meeting.  Moreover,  the  measure  of  criticism  is  not 
necessarily  the  touchstone  of  truth.  Pepys  girded  at  the  men  of 
God  around  him,  and  sprinkled  his  uncomplimentary  epithets  with 
unsparing  hand,  yet  he  lived  in  what  is  admitted  by  general  consent 
to  be  the  golden  age  of  Anglican  theology.  That  he  derived  more 
good  from  what  he  heard  in  church  than  he  was  willing  to  allow 
may  be  seen  from  one  of  the  few  eulogies  his  book  contains :  *  To 
my  joy  find  Mr.  Frampton  in  the  pulpit :  and  I  think  the  best 
«ermon,  for  goodness  and  oratory,  without  affectation  or  study,  that 
ever  I  heard  in  my  life.  The  truth  is,  he  preaches  the  most  like  an 
Apostle  than  ever  I  heard  man  :  and  it  was  much  the  best  time  that 
ever  I  spent  in  my  life  at  church.'  The  age  of  Bishop  Frampton  has 
^ne  for  ever ;  the  eloquence  of  that  incomparable  brotherhood  to 
which  he  belonged  is  mute.  But  with  the  renewal  of  zeal  and 
devotion,  with  a  better  use  of  the  means  at  her  disposal,  there  is 
room  for  hope  that  the  Church  may  be  raised  to  a  position  of  power 
snd  authority  far  higher  than  she  held  when  Samuel  Pepys  confided 
to  his  journal  his  frank  impressions  of  the  parsons  and  preachings  of 
his  day. 

D.  Wallace  Duthie. 
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TB£  SCHOOLS  OF 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS 


The  first  act  of  the  Kojral  Academy  after  its  foundation  in  1768  was 
the  establishment  of  a  *  well-regulated  School  or  Academy  of  Design 
for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Arts/  which  had  been  put  forward 
in  the  memorial  addressed  to  George  the  Third  by  the  seceding 
members  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists  as  one  of  the  two 
primary  reasons  for  the  creation  of  a  *  Society  for  promoting  the  Arts 
of  Design.'  The  other  reason  was  an  ^  Annual  Exhibition,  open  for 
all  artists  of  distinguished  merit/  the  profit  arising  from  which 
would,  it  was  thought,  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  school,  and  even 
leave  something  over  for  charity — an  expectation  which  has  been 
amply  fulfilled. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  clauses  in  the  *  Instrument '  which  defined 
the  constitution  and  government  of  the  Academy,  signed  by  George 
the  Third  on  the  10th  of  December,  1768,  no  fewer  than  eleven  refer 
to  the  schools.  At  the  first  two  meetings  of  the  members  held  on 
the  14th  and  17th  of  December,  the  various  officers — ^keeper,  visitors, 
and  professors — who  were  to  have  charge  of  the  instruction  and 
discipline  in  the  schools  were  elected ;  and  the  first  subjects  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Coimcil  or  Executive  body  were  by-laws 
for  their  regulation  and  arrangements  for  their  early  opening.  Little 
time  was  lost  over  these  preliminaries,  and  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1769, 
the  schools  were  opened  in  a  house  in  Pall  Mall,  a  little  eastward  of 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  United  SerWce  Club.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  delivered  the  first  of  his 
*  Discourses,'  termed  in  the  vote  of  thanks  afterwards  passed  to  him 
by  the  members  *  an  ingenious,  useful,  and  elegant  speech.' 

Many  previous  eflForts  had  been  made,  beginning  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  to  establish  an  art  school,  but  they  all  sooner  or 
later  fell  through,  owing  chiefly  to  lack  of  means.  That  these  means 
could  be  supplied  by  charging  for  admission  to  an  exhibition  of 
pictures  was  first  suggested  by  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  to  see  the  works  which  Hogarth  and  some  other  artists 
had  presented  for  the  adornment  of  its  walls.  The  idea  thus  started 
was  soon  given  practical  efiect  to,  and  the  financial  success  attending 
the  exhibitions  started  in  1760  by  the  Society  pf  Artists  furnished 
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the  memorialists  who  approached  George  the  Third  with  a  scheme 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Academy  with  good  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  they  had  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  find  funds  for  the 
support  of  an  art  school.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  in- 
tentiou  was  to  provide  everything  free  of  cost  to  the  student ;  no 
fees  of  any  kind  were  to  be  charged.  And  this  intention  has  been 
carried  out  and  always  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  schools  as  first  constituted  consisted  of  an  'antique'  or 
*  plaister  academy '  and  an  *  academy  of  living  models.'  Instruction 
in  the  former  was  given  by  the  keeper,  in  the  latter  by  the  *  visitors/ 
of  whom  nine  were  to  be  elected  annually  from  among  the  Academi- 
cians, *  painters  of  history,  able  sculptors,  or  other  persons  properly 
qualified.'  Each  visitor  was  to  attend  one  month  in  the  year  by 
rotation,  *  to  set  the  figures,  to  examine  the  performances  of  the 
students,  to  advise  and  instruct  them,  to  endeavour  to  form  their 
taste,  and  turn  their  attention  towards  that  branch  of  the  arts  for 
which  they  shall  seem  to  have  the  aptest  disposition.'  Here  was  the 
keynote  of  the  method  of  instruction,  maintained  in  its  essential 
principles  down  to  the  present  day,  viz.  to  give  students  the 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  instruction  and  example  not  of  one 
able  artist,  but  of  many.  The  aim,  as  has  been  well  said,  was  to 
encourage  individuality,  not  to  promote  uniformity.  The  first 
keeper  was  G,  M.  Moser,  the  first  visitors  A.  Carlini,  C.  Catton, 
G.  B.  Cipriani,  N.  Dance,  F.  Hayman,  P.  Toms,  B.  West,  E.  Wilson, 
F.  Zuccarelli. 

The  tests  for  admission  were  the  presentation  of  a  drawing,  or 
model,  from  a  plaster  cast,  to  the  keeper,  who,  if  satisfied  with  this 
proof  of  the  candidate's  proficiency,  allowed  him  to  make  a  drawing, 
or  model,  from  a  cast  in  the  Academy ;  this  was  submitted  to  the 
Council,  and  on  their  approval  the  candidate  was  admitted  as  a 
student,  and  drew  from  the  antique  till  such  time  as  he  was  thought 
fitted  to  draw  from  the  living  model. 

The  period  of  studentship  was  fixed  at  six  years*.  Three  gold  and 
nine  silver  medals  were  given,  also  a  travelling  studentship  of  601.  for 
three  years  open  to  gold  medal  students.  Sixty-seven  students  were 
admitted  in  the  first  year,  among  them  being  John  Bacon,  Thomas 
Banks,  Bichard  Cosway,  John  Flaxman,  and  Francis  Wheatley. 

In  1771  George  the  Third  gave  the  Academy  rooms  in  his 
palace  of  Somerset  House,  and  the  schools  and  offices  were  trans- 
ferred there,  the  exhibition  being  still  held  in  Pall  Mall.  When 
his  Majesty  soon  afterwards  surrendered  the  building  to  the  Govern- 
ment, he  stipulated  that  a  part  of  the  new  building  which  Chambers 
was  to  erect  should  be  appropriated  to  the  Academy,  and  in  1780 
it  took  possession  of  its  apartments  in  New  Somerset  House,  which 
included  a  large  exhibition  room  at  the  top  of  the  building.  Here 
the  Academy  remained  for  fifty- seven  years.    During  this  period 
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many  changes  were  made  in  the  rules  and  regulations.  The  term  of 
studentship  was  in  1792  increased  to  seven  years,  and  in  1800  to 
ten  years,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal  from  year  to  year  on  certain 
conditions.  In  1815  a  school  of  painting  was  instituted,  with 
visitors  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  life  school,  and  a  curator 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  it.  The  value  of  the  travelling  student- 
ship had  been  increased  from  60Z.  to  1002.,  then  to  1302.,  and  in 
1832  to  1602.,  and  many  additions  made  to  the  prize  list.  All  these 
changes  had  raised  the  average  yearly  cost  of  the  schools  from  under 
10002.,  at  which  they  started,  to  over  20002.  The  tests  for  admission 
remained  much  the  same,  but  the  probationer,  as  he  was  now  called, 
after  passing  the  first  test,  was  allowed  three  months  for  doing  his 
drawing  or  model  in  the  schools,  and  had  also  to  make  some 
anatomical  drawings  before  becoming  a  student.  Subsequent 
admission  to  the  life  school  also  carried  with  it  permission  to  draw 
in  the  newly  established  painting  school. 

Among  those  who  had  taken  advantage  of  this  gratuitous  edu- 
cation during  this  period  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  Northcote, 
Stothard,  Lawrence,  Hoppner,  Moreland,  Shee,  Flaxman,  Turner, 
Soane,  Callcott,  Haydon,  Linnell,  Wilkie,  Mulready,  Hilton,  Leslie, 
Etty,  Constable,  Eastlake,  Edwin  Landseer,  Boxall,  Maclise,  and  Foley. 

In  1837  the  Academy  moved  to  Trafalgar  Square  and  took 
possession  of  that  portion  of  the  new  building  erected  there  for  the 
National  Grallery  which  had  been  allotted  to  it  in  exchange  for  the 
apartments  it  vacated  at  Somerset  House.  Among  the  names  of 
students  admitted  just  at  this  time  are  those  of  J.  C.  Hook,  W.  P. 
Frith,  and  J.  E.  Millais.  Here  the  Academy  remained  for  thirty- 
two  years.  The  term  of  studentship  was  in  1853  reduced  to  seven 
years,  students  who  obtained  medals  being  granted  the  privilege  of 
life  studentship  ;  curators  were  appointed  in  the  antique  school  and 
the  life  school,  and  more  money  prizes  and  medals  were  given, 
including  a  travelling  studentship  of  1602.  for  architects.  The 
mode  of  gainingr  admission  remained  much  the  same  as  before. 
As  the  result  of  these  and  other  changes  in  the  direction  of  in- 
creased efficiency  the  yearly  average  cost  was  raised  to  30002. 

Female  students  were  first  admitted  in  1860.  Their  admission 
was  brought  about  in  a  curious  way.  All  candidates  had  to  fill  up 
a  printed  form  giving  their  name,  age,  residence,  &c.  One  of  these, 
either  by  accident  or  design,  had  only  the  initials  of  the  Christian 
name  given.  The  drawings  submitted  were  passed  as  satisfactory, 
and  *  A.  L.  Herford '  duly  informed  of  the  fact.  On  the  appearance 
of  the  candidate  it  was  revealed  that  *  A.  L.'  stood  for  Anne  Laura. 
The  then  keeper,  Charles  Landseer,  aghast  at  such  an  apparition  in 
precincts  hitherto  sacred  to  the  male  sex,  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Council,  but  as  there  was  no  law  against  the  admission  of  female 
students,  though  it  is  believed  that  many  members  at  the  time 
wished  there  had  been  such  a  law,  the  innovation  was  allowed  to 
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pass,  the  Council  contenting  themselves  with  a  resolution  recom- 
mending the  *  young  women  students '  (the  particular  one  in  question 
was  twenty-nine)  to  the  care  of  the  housekeeper,  and  requesting  the 
keeper  to  *  see  that  the  strictest  propriety  be  observed  in  the  antique 
school,'  to  which  their  studies  were  to  be  confined. 

In  1863  the  Academy  was  sat  upon  by  a  Boyal  Commission,  which 
asked  5142  questions  of  a  variety  of  people.  Some  of  the  Academy's 
critics  are  fond  of  resorting  to  the  answers  given  to  many  of  those 
questions  for  sticks  wherewith  to  belabour  it,  but  an  impartial  one 
must  admit  that  the  evidence  on  which  they  chiefly  rely  was  in 
most  cases  that  of  persons  who  had  their  own,  to  them  sufiBcient, 
reasons  for  disliking  the  Academy,  or  of  feuldists.  The  commissioners 
themselves  were  not  misled  by  this  class  of  evidence,  and  their 
report  was  a  moderate  and  on  the  whole  a  sensible  document,  only 
disfigured  by  a  few  fantastic  recommendations  which  no  pro- 
fessional artist  could  consider  as  either  practical  or  practicable. 

Three  years  after  the  report  of  this  Commission,  in  which  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that  *  the  Eoyal  Academy  have  no  legal,  but 
that  they  have  a  moral,  right  to  apartments  at  the  public  expense,'  a 
bargain  was  concluded  by  which  the  Government  handed  over  to  the 
Academy  old  Burlington  House  and  a  portion  of  the  garden  behind 
it,  and  the  Academy  undertook  to  erect  out  of  its  own  funds  all  the 
necessary  additional  buildings.  These  were  begun  in  1867,  and 
completed  in  1869,  when  the  schools  and  the  exhibition  were  both 
transferred  to  the  new  quarters.  One  important  benefit  which 
resulted  from  this  increased  accommodation  was  that  the  students 
were  able  to  work  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  year,  with  the 
exception  of  two  months'  vacation,  in  rooms  specially  constructed 
and  used  for  no  other  purpose,  instead  of,  as  had  been  the  case  both 
at  Somerset  House  and  Trafalgar  Square,  having  their  studies 
wholly  or  partially  interrupted  by  the  exhibitions,  which  were  held 
in  the  same  rooms  as  the  schools. 

The  changes  that  followed  on  this  expansion  were  considerable. 
A  preliminary  school  of  painting  was  established,  in  which  the 
students  were  taught  the  purely  technical  details  of  painting  before 
being  allowed  to  paint  from  the  living  model.  An  evening  school 
of  architecture  was  instituted  with  a  special  teacher,  the  architectural 
students  after  their  admission  having  hitherto  been  merely  obliged 
to  attend  the  lectures  and  frequent  the  library,  and  visitors  were 
elected  to  serve  in  it  as  in  the  other  schools.  Many  improvements 
were  introduced  into  the  internal  conduct  and  discipline  of  the 
schools,  and  numerous  alterations  and  additions  made  in  the  prizes, 
among  them  being  the  Turner  gold  medal  for  landscape,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  time  allowed  to  the  travelling  student  to  two 
years.  One  important  change  made  in  1868,  which  should  have 
been  mentioned  before,  was  that  associates  were  made  eligible  to 
serve  as  visitors. 
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Soon  after  Lord  Leighton  became  president,  a  special  committee 
was  appointed  which,  after  a  long  and  careful  inquiry,  drew  up  a 
revised  set  of  regidations  which  contained  many  new  and  important 
changes.  The  period  of  studentship  was  reduced  to  six  years  and 
divided  into  two  terms  of  three  years  each,  the  second  term  being 
gained  only  after  a  qualifying  examination  to  test  the  progress  made 
by  the  student  during  the  first.  life  studentships  were  abolished. 
A  separate  school  for  students  in  sculpture  was  established,  open  in 
the  evening,  under  the  charge  of  a  curator,  in  which  modelling  from 
the  life  was  taught,  visitors  being  elected  for  this  as  in  the  other 
schools.  Also  a  class  of  modelling  for  architects  with  a  special 
teacher.  The  alterations  under  the  heading  of  '  Prizes  and  Medals ' 
were  numerous  and  important.  The  travelling  studentships  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  were  attached  to  the  gold 
medals  and  were  all  given  every  two  years,  the  value  being  increased 
to  2001.  f  but  the  tenure  reduced  to  one  year.  An  architectural 
travelling  studentship  for  travel  and  study  in  England  of  60L  for 
one  year  was  also  given  in  alternate  years.  A  scholarship  of  50L 
was  added  to  the  Turner  gold  medal.  Encouragement  to  the  study 
of  mural  painting  was  sought  to  be  given  by  the  institution  of  a 
prize  of  40i.  for  a  design  for  the  decoration  of  a  public  building, 
with  a  further  allowance  of  2001.  for  carrying  out  the  design  if  cf 
sufficient  merit ;  while  to  the  study  of  drapery  was  allotted  a  prize  of 
251.  Drawings  from  the  life  were  rewarded  by  lOOf.  in  four  prizes, 
and  models  from  the  life  by  751.  in  two  prizes.  In  addition  numerous 
smaller  prizes  and  medals  were  given  for  diflFereut  subjects  of  com- 
petition in  painting,  drawing,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  Besides 
these  there  were  the  Creswick  prize  of  301.  for  a  landscape  in  oil,  the 
proceeds  of  a  legacy  left  for  the  purpose  by  Miss  Creswick,  the  sister 
of  Thomas  Creswick,  E.A. ;  the  Armitage  prizes  of  SOl.  and  lOf.  for 
a  monochrome  sketch  in  oil  for  a  design  for  a  figure  picture,  the  gift 
of  Edward  Armitage,  fi.A. ;  and  scholarships  of  402.  awarded  half- 
yearly  to  the  students  in  painting  and  sculpture  who  pass  the  best 
examination  for  entering  the  second  term  of  studentship,  derived 
from  the  munificent  bequest  of  10,000f.  left  to  the  Academy  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  prizes  in  the  schools  by  Charles  Landseer,  B.A., 
who  had  held  the  office  of  keeper  for  twenty-three  years.  All  these 
changes,  which  came  into  efifect  in  1881,  raised  the  annual  cost  of  the 
schools  to  from  50001.  to  6000Z.  They  were  also  found  to  necessitate 
many  alterations  and  additions  to  the  school  buildings,  which  were 
canicd  cut  and  completed  in  1886  at  a  ccst  of  over  8CC0/. 

Matters,  however,  were  not  allowed  to  rest  here,  and  in  1889, 
soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  late  Mr.  Calderon  as  keeper,  some 
very  important  modifications  of  the  rules  were  introduced.  Foremost 
among  them  was  a  limitation  cf  the  age  at  which  students  were  to 
be  admitted.  This  was  fixed  at  twenty-three  years,  though  it  was 
afterwards  extended  in  the  ease  of  students  in  sculpture  and  arehi- 
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tectnre  to  twenty-five  years.  Then  the  test  for  admission  was  no 
longer  to  be  one  of  bona  fides  or  verification,  but  of  merit.  Hitherto 
the  candidates  admitted  as  probationers  had  been  allowed  two  or 
three  months  in  the  schools  to  do  drawings  similar  to  those  which 
had  gained  them  probationership,  and  the  two  sets  were  then  com- 
pared. Now  they  were,  after  admission  as  probationers,  to  attend  in 
the  schools  for  firom  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  and  undergo  a  special 
examination.  The  second  term  of  studentship  was  reduced  to  two 
years,  making  the  total  term  five  years.  A  day  school  of  sculpture 
was  instituted ;  and  students  in  painting,  instead  of  being  kept  at 
first  in  the  antique  school,  were  allowed  to  study  in  that  school  and 
the  preliminary  painting  school  concurrently.  Some  of  the  existing 
prizes  were  abolished  and  others  substituted,  and  regulations  were 
made  for  securing  more  regular  and  punctual  attendance  on  the  part 
of  the  students. 

The  next  few  years  saw  no  changes  of  any  importance,  but  in 
1900  some  members  who,  as  visitors,  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  teaching  addressed  a  memorandum  to  the  Council  containing 
many  suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  the  course  of  study.  In 
their  preamble  they  stated  that  they  did  *  not  approach  the  subject 
in  any  revolutionary  spirit,'  being  *  conscious  that  the  system  which 
has  for  so  many  generations  educated  artists  of  such  individuality 
as  have  adorned  the  English  school,  has  claims  on  our  highest  re- 
spect, and  must  be  retained ;  and  it  is  to  perfect,  or  make  better, 
the  existing  methods,  and  preserve  all  that  tends  for  good,  that  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  our  deliberations.'  They  added  that 
the  conviction  was  *  entertained  by  many  deeply  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  that  the  schools 
should  more  fittingly  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  wish  to 
study  art  in  England,  and  that  they  should  maintain  the  prestige 
and  repute  as  of  a  great  University  of  Art.' 

The  suggestions,  numerous,  and  some  of  them  far  reaching, 
made  in  this  memorandum  were  carefully  considered  by  the  Council 
at  several  meetings  in  1901,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1902  they  laid 
before  the  Greneral  Assembly  the  alterations  in  the  existing  laws 
which,  based  chiefly  on  the  proposals  contained  in  the  memorandum, 
but  also  containing  other  matters,  they  considered  desirable  should 
be  made,  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  report.  These  alterations 
were  debated  at  many  meetings  during  1902,  and  most  of  them  had 
been  practically  accepted,  when  near  the  end  of  the  discussion  the 
startling  suggestion  was  made  that  the  proposed  changes,  though 
containing  much  that  was  commendable,  did  not  touch  the  vital 
point  in  which  reform  was  really  wanted,  this  vital  point  being  the 
abolition  of  all  preliminary  teaching  in  the  schools.  It  was  argued 
that  though,  when  the  Academy  was  founded,  and  for  some  hundred 
years  or  so  afterwards,  there  was  no  other  school  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  which  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  painting  c^uld  bei 
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acquired,  that  had  for  some  time  been  no  longer  the  case,  and  there 
were  now  many  art  schools  in  the  Metropolis  and  in  every  chief 
town  in  the  kingdom  in  which  the  preliminary  training  of  the  art 
student  was  satisfactorily  carried  out.  What  the  Academy  therefore 
should  do  was  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  developing  the  higher 
branches  of  art  education,  for  which  it  had  unrivalled  advantages^ 
inasmuch  as  it  was  the  one  school  where,  by  the  system  of  visitors, 
the  art  student  was  put  in  direct  relation  with  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  profession  for  the  purposes  of  the  completion  of  his 
studies.  At  present  much  time  and  money  were  sx)ent  on  students 
who  would  never  go  beyond,  if  they  ever  reached,  mediocrity,  and 
tbeir  presence  in  the  schools  only  sened  to  lower  the  standard  of 
excellence  which  should  prevail  and  to  keep  away  those  of  greater 
ability.  The  logical  result  of  this  argument,  if  accepted,  could  only 
be  the  abolition  of  all  preliminary  teaching  and  the  adoption  of  a 
higher  standard  for  admission  ;  and  this  was  resolved  on,  it  being  re- 
ferred to  the  Council  to  give  effect  to  the  decision,  and  to  modify  and 
adapt  the  laws  in  accordance  with  it,  and  with  such  of  the  changes 
which  had  already  been  decided  on  as  were  compatible  with  it. 

No  time  was  lost  in  passing  the  new  laws,  which  were  assented 
to  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  came  into  effect  on  the  reopening 
of  the  schools  in  October  last  year  after  the  vacation.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  enumerate  the  chief  points  of  the  present  system. 

The  limit  of  age  for  admission  has  been  abolished,  but  no 
student  over  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  when  admitted,  can  compete 
for  any  of  the  prizes.  The  works  required  from  a  painter  candidate 
are  a  drawing  of  an  antique  statue,  a  drawing  of  a  figure  fit>m  the 
life,  a  painting  of  a  head  from  the  life,  and  a  design  for  a  com- 
position ;  from  a  sculptor  candidate,  a  model  of  an  antique  statue, 
a  model  and  a  drawing  of  a  figure  from  the  life,  and  a  model  of  a 
composition.  The  age  and  sex  of  caTididates  have  to  be  stated, 
and  the  place  at  which  they  have  studied,  for  the  information  of  the 
Council,  who  are  the  examiners.  Those  who  are  successful  in 
passing  this  test  have  then  to  attend  at  the  Academy — the  painters 
to  do  a  painting  of  a  head  from  the  life  in  six  days  of  three  and  a 
half  hours  each  day,  a  drawing  of  a  figure  from  the  life  in  six 
evenings  of  two  hours  each  evening,  and  a  sketch  of  a  design  in  one 
day  of  six  hours  from  a  subject  set  on  the  morning  of  the  day ; 
the  sculptors  a  similar  drawing  in  the  same  time,  a  model  of  a 
figure  from  the  life  in  eleven  days  of  three  and  a  half  hours  each,, 
and  a  model  of  a  design  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  painters. 
Both  painters  and  sculptors  have,  in  addition,  to  pass  an  examination 
in  perspective  and  anatomy.  To  the  two  probationers,  in  painting 
and  sculpture  respectively,  whose  work  is  the  best,  is  awarded  a 
scholarship  of  401.  tenable  for  one  year. 

The  chosen  ones  have  now  three  years  before  them  in  the  school 
of  painting,  the  school  of  drawing,  and  the  school  of  sculpture,  witk 
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visitors  ad  hoc  in  all  three  schools,  and  the  keeper  in  general  super- 
intendence. In  addition  to  these  three  special  schools,  there  is  a 
newly  established  school  for  all,  that  of  design,  *for  the  use  of 
students  practising  composition,  and  for  miscellaneous  work  of 
various  kinds.'  Visitors  are  to  give  subjects  for  designs  in  this 
school  and  to  examine  and  comment  on  them.  It  is  alHO  to  be  used 
for  'lectures  on  landscape,  and  on  animal  painting,  and  for  any 
other  cognate  purposes.'  At  the  end  of  three  years  those  students 
who  desire  a  further  extension  of  their  studentship  for  two  years> 
are  required  to  submit  to  the  Council  certain  works  done  during 
the  previous  three  months.  These  include :  for  painters,  a  drawing 
and  a  painting  from  the  life,  a  painted  sketch  for  a  design  to  fill 
a  given  architectural  space,  and  the  result  of  a  year's  work  in  the* 
school  of  design;  for  sculptors,  a  model  and  a  drawing  from  the 
life,  a  model  in  low  relief  of  a  given  subject  to  fill  a  given 
architectural  space,  a  sketch  composition  in  the  round,  and  the 
year's  work  in  the  school  of  design.  They  must  also  have  attended 
one  course  of  the  appointed  lectures,  and  have  passed  an  examination 
in  those  lectures.  A  scholarship  of  401,  for  one  year  is  given  to  the 
students  in  painting  and  sculpture  respectively  who  shall  pass  the 
best  examination.  Begular  attendance  in  the  schools,  subject  to 
certain  exemptions,  is  insisted  on,  systematic  irregularity  dis- 
qualifying the  student  for  competing  for  any  of  the  prizes.  Some 
alterations  have  been  made  in  the  number  and  value  of  these  prizes, 
but  the  fact  in  connection  with  them  chiefly  worthy  of  note  is  that 
all  intending  competitors  for  the  gold  medals  and  travelling 
studentships  in  painting  and  sculpture,  and  for  the  design  for  a 
mural  decoration,  have  to  submit  to  a  preliminary  examination! 
before  being  allowed  to  compete.  The  admission  of  students  to  the 
school  of  architecture  is,  mutatis  mutandis^  on  the  same  lines  as 
those  which  govern  the  schools  of  painting  and  sculpture,  stress- 
being  laid  especially  on  design ;  they  must  also  pass  a  qualifying 
examination  in  the  history  of  architecture. 

It  is  of  course  too  early  yet  for  any  opinion  to  be  pronounced 
on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  new  departure.  Experience  in  the 
working  of  the  various  changes  can  alone  show  wherein  they  succeed 
and  wherein  they  fail.  But  whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  measure 
of  success  or  failure  in  this  particular  instance,  the  account  here 
given  of  its  schools,  incomplete  as  it  is,  will  perhaps  serve  to  show- 
to  all  unprejudiced  persons  that  the  Academy,  now  and  in  the  past,, 
has  always  striven  to  do  its  best  for  the  art  student  both  in  its  corpo- 
rate capacity  and  through  the  individual  exertions  of  its  members. 

The  account  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  a  dry  recital  of 
facts ;  but  at  any  rate  they  are  facts,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  some  of  the  statements  that  have  recently  been  made  about 
the  Boyal  Academy. 

Fred.  A.  Eatqn.       , 
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T//E  STATE  REGISTRATION  OF  NURSES 


Although  many  careers  have  been  thrown  open  to  women  daring  the 
last  half -century,  and  although  the  proportion  of  those  pressing  into 
clerical  and  office  life  is  increasing,  yet  nursing  remains  one  of  the 
leading  professions  for  educated  women — ^whether  regarded  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  numbers  engaged  in  it,  or  from  that  of  its  suit- 
ability as  a  field  for  the  exercbe  of  their  special  gifts  and  capabilities. 

It  is  also  xmique  in  being  perhaps  the  only  profession  unreservedly 
assigned  to  women — in  which  their  pre-eminent  fitness  is  not  dis- 
puted, and  in  which  they  occupy  all  the  higher  positions.  In  every 
other  line  of  life  women  either  struggle  in  ineffectual  competition 
with  men  or  occupy  the  subordinate  and  less  well-paid  posts. 

The  nursing  profession  has  practically  been  created  in  our  own 
day ;  it  dates  from  after  the  Crimean  War,  when  Miss  Nightingale 
organised  the  first  training  school  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  She 
herself,  and  Miss  Agnes  Jones,  the  pioneer  of  Poorhouse  Nursing,  had 
to  find  their  training  in  the  Kaiserswerth  Deaconesses'  Home  on  the 
Rhine,  where  the  care  of  the  insane  and  the  teaching  of  children 
alternated  with  attendance  on  the  sick.  The  training  organised  by 
Miss  Nightingale  was  more  strictly  professional  in  character,  and 
1  asted  for  one  year,  a  period  which  has  subsequently  been  extended 
to  meet  hospital  necessities  and  the  growing  demands  on  nurses'  skill 
and  knowledge,  till  to-day  no  fully  trained  nurse  has  had  less  than 
two  years  in  a  general  hospital. 

Meanwhile  the  scope  of  the  profession  has  enormously  increased, 
and  some  of  its  latest  developments,  which  bring  it  into  direct  contact 
with  the  homes  of  the  people,  have  converted  it  into  a  potent  instru- 
ment of  social  progress.  Mr.  Charles  Booth  states  in  his  book  on 
London  that  '  it  is  almost  true  to  say  that  wherever  a  nurse  enters 
the  standard  of  life  is  raised ; '  and  he  speaks  of  the  advance  in  this 
direction  as  '  perhaps  the  best  fruit  of  the  past  half -century.*  The 
public  has  not  been  behind  the  scientific  inquirer  in  fully  appreciating 
the  value  of  district  nursing,  and  there  will  soon  be  scarcely  a  country 
town  or  village  without  its  Queen's  or  parish  nurse,  while  the  quality 
of  the  services  employed  has  been  considerably  raised  liirough  the 
impetus  given  to  the  movement  by  Queen  Victoria,  when  she  dedi- 
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cated  her  Jubilee  Gift  to  the  training  of  highly  skilled  nurses  for  the 
puor.  Continuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  trained  nurses  for 
our  poorhouses  and  workhouse  infirmaries.  Certain  London  schools 
now  employ  visiting  nurses  to  inspect  and  attend  ailing  pupils,  and  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  Scottish  Report  on  the  physical  condition 
of  children  will  lead  to  further  employment  of  nurses  in  connection 
with  our  elementary  schools.  In  other  directions  new  spheres  of 
usefulness  are  opening  before  them.  The  imperialist  wave  has  swept 
them  into  the  service  of  the  Empire,  and  newly  formed  societies  have 
organised  Nursing  Associations  for  India,  South  Africa,  and  the 
Crown  Colonies.  While  on  the  one  hand,  therefore,  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  public  to  political  and  social  questions  is  encouraging  the 
development  of  nursing,  we  find,  on  the  other,  that  the  progress  of 
scientific  surgery  and  the  increasing  numbers  of  special  treatments  and 
curative  processes  are  entailing  fresh  calls  upon  the  profession  and 
necessitating  a  rising  standard  of  skill  and  knowledge. 

But  though  in  so  many  ways  this  great  profession  \b  growing  so 
rapidly  and  daily  occupying  a  wider  and  more  important  field  of 
work — though  the  typical  nurse  has  evolved  in  our  own  day  from 
the  *Mr8.  Gamp'  or  religious  deaconess  to  the  highly  trained  and 
scientific  sister  of  our  large  hospital  wards ;  yet  on  the  other  hand  the 
profession  is,  as  regards  its  internal  organisation,  in  a  state  of  chaos 
and  confusion.  It  has  no  governing  body ;  no  standard  of  training  ; 
no  corporate  existence.  Every  hospitcd — whatever  its  size  and  stand- 
ing— is  a  self-constituted  training  school.  Each  works  as  a  separate 
unit,  carries  out  its  own  theories  of  training,  and  confers  its  own  certifi- 
cate. A  woman  who  has  been  two  years  in  a  small  cottage  hospital, 
six  months  in  a  lying-m  hospital,  or  some  such  specialised  institu- 
tion, will  emerge  &om  it  as  legitimately  a  '  nurse '  as  a  woman  who 
to  her  three  years  in  a  general  hospital  has  added  experience  in  fever 
and  obstetric  wards,  and  passed  through  the  courses  of  theoretical 
instruction  in  bacteriology,  physiology,  and  sanitary  science,  which 
form  part  of  the  training  in  many  of  our  large  institutions. 

In  these  latter  hospitals  the  period  and  character  of  the  training 
are  more  or  less  assimilated ;  but  even  in  their  case  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  service  are  very  varied.  Everything  depends  on  the 
matron.  She  can  curtail  or  lengthen  the  period  of  probation ;  she 
can  so  arrange  the  work  that  her  nurses  will  pass  successively  through 
the  medical,  surgical,  and  other  wards,  gathering  all  kinds  of  experi- 
ence ;  or  she  may  so  legislate  that  her  nurses  will  leave  the  hospital 
having  seen  but  one  department  of  work,  and  remain  therefore  practi- 
cally untrained  in  every  other  important  direction.  The  certificate 
earned  in  either  case  will  be  of  precisely  the  same  value,  will  carry 
the  same  consideration,  and  entitle  its  recipient  to  the  same  remune- 
ration. As  a  result,  the  prizes  of  the  profession  are  distributed 
haphazard  among  the  fully  trained  and  partially  trained.    Private 
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nursing  institutions,  from  which  the  general  public  draw  their  nurses, 
are  staffed  with  nurses  of  every  kind  and  degree  of  training,  the  one 
point  of  similarity  being  reserved  for  the  fees  they  demand. 

This  state  of  matters  is  not  only  unfair  to  the  nurses  themselves, 
but  unfair  to  the  public.  The  latter  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the 
quality  of  the  article  supplied  to  them.  They  generally  accept  the 
uniform  and  the  appellation  of  '  Nurse '  or  *  Sister '  as  proof  positive 
of  the  fitness  of  the  individual  for  the  duties  undertaken,  and  they 
cheerfully  pay  down  their  21.  2$,  a  week  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  the  nurse  they  have  called  in  for  a  typhoid  case  has 
never  seen  or  attended  a  single  fever  patient.  During  the  late  war, 
when  the  supply  of  Army  Nurses  and  their  reserves  had  become 
exhausted  and  a  call  came  for  volunteers,  the  absence  of  a  register  and 
the  impossibility  of  discriminating  between  the  qualifications  of 
applicants  was  a  serious  handicap,  and  resulted  in  the  employment  of 
many  partially  trained  nurses,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  were 
equally  willing  and  more  efficient. 

From  another  point  of  view  the  emplojdng  public  may  be  con- 
sidered to  suffer  injury,  for,  thanks  to  there  being  no  stimulus  in  the 
shape  of  hope  of  promotion  and  financial  reward  for  those  who  have 
striven  hard  to  acquire  the  highest  professional  skill,  the  average 
standard  is  lower  than  it  would  be  otherwise,  and  even  the  best 
trained  nurses  are  apt  to  be  stunted  in  mind  and  character  for  want 
of  that  wider  outlook  and  those  diversified  interests  which  come  from 
an  all-round  well-balanc«d  training,  based  on  a  good  secondary  educa- 
tion. This  aspect  of  the  question  acquires  special  importance  through 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  a  nurse's  life,  which  bring  her  profession- 
ally into  close  and  intimate  contact  with  those  she  serves,  thus  enabling 
her  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  home-life,  and  even  on  the  character 
of  her  patients.  And  though  this  by-product  of  nursing  is  more 
apparent  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  it  is  a  constant  accompaniment  of 
a  nurse's  work,  whether  carried  on  in  a  private  house,  hospital,  or 
workhouse.  In  few  other  walks  of  life  is  the  worthiness  as  well  as 
the  fitness  of  the  individual  so  professionally  important,  and  yet  it  is 
the  one  calling  without  a  recognised  standard  of  capacity,  and  without 
the  means  of  enforcing  discipline. 

The  legal  and  medical  professions  can,  through  their  Councils, 
insist  on  a  certain  level  of  attainment,  and  they  have  the  power  of 
enacting  disciplinary  measures.  Neither  lawyers,  doctors,  chartered 
accountants,  nor  chemists  and  druggists  can  enter  the  fold  except 
by  the  legitimate  door ;  once  within  they  must  accept  and  adopt  the 
professional  ethics  of  their  order. 

Nurses  alone  are  perfectly  irresponsible  to  any  authority,  their 
professional  skill  is  vouched  for  by  no  recognised  certificate,  and 
though  the  scope  of  their  influence  for  good  or  ill  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  any  medical  attendant,  there  is  no  Council  behind  them  to 
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safeguard  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  no  fear  of  professional 
shipwreck  to  deter  them  from  improfessional  conduct. 

But  this  state  of  affairs,  if  unfair  to  the  public,  is  equally  injurious 
to  the  prospects  of  a  fully  trained  nurse,  whose  career  is  hampered 
by  a  competition  founded  on  the  absence  of  all  tests  which  the  public 
can  understand,  and  who  must  therefore  compete  in  the  same  market, 
for  the  same  remuneration,  with  nurses  who  have  had  a  minimum 
of  training  and  experience.  These  difficulties  are  increased  by  the 
existence  in  the  public  mind  of  a  vague  impression  that  a  good  nurse 
is  *bom  and  not  made,'  and  that  the  former  being  cheaper  has 
decidedly  the  advantage.  This  general  impression  makes  it  easy  for 
nursing  institutions  to  put  an  inferior  article  on  the  market,  and 
greatly  facilitates  the  competition  of  the  untrained,  while  it  also 
leads  local  committees  and  coimty  associations  to  employ  a  growing 
number  of  six  months'  trained  nurses,  a  tendency  which  culminated 
lately  in  the  attempt  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  create  an 
order  of  so-called  'qualified  nurses'  to  staff  our  workhouses,  who 
were  to  earn  this  comprehensive  title  by  a  year's  service  in  any  kind 
of  hospital. 

The  object  of  registration,  however,  is  not  to  hinder  the  employ- 
ment of  such  nurses — for  there  is  ample  room  for  the  work  of  every 
grade  of  nurse,  from  the  invaluable  mother's  help  to  the  fully  traineil 
and  scientific  sister — but  merely  to  insist  that  it  shall  be  made  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  former  stand  on  a  totally  different  professional 
footing  from  the  fully  trained  and  experienced  nurse,  and  to  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  compete  on  exactly  the  same  terms  with  their 
better  equipped  sister.  As  it  now  stands,  the  moment  the  short 
engagement  of  a  village  nurse  is  ended  she  enters  the  ranks  of  the 
nursing  profession,  and  becomes  indistinguishable  from  every  other 
type  of  nurse. 

Both  types  are  needed  in  different  spheres  of  work ;  but  their 
departments  should  be  clearly  defined  and  easily  distinguished.  The 
one  should  not  overlap  the  other,  and  employers  should  be  able  to 
select  between  the  qualities  of  service  offered  them. 

This  can  only  be  secured  by  establishing  a  register  for  the  fully 
trained  nurses,  and  by  according  to  those  on  the  register  a  definite 
and  distinguishing  title.  Such  a  register  need  not  arrest  the  supply 
of  a  cheap  order  of  home  helps,  capable  of  nursing  chronic  cases, 
while  undertaking  the  household  duties  of  their  patients,  but  should 
rather  tend  to  open  up  new  spheres  of  usefulness  for  such  women. 

Throughout  the  community  there  are  cases  which  do  not  demand 
a  very  high  order  of  nursing  skill  and  experience,  and  for  Queen's 
nurses  to  undertake  such  cases,  in  addition  to  those  of  more  serious 
illness,  is  to  bring  about  a  certain  waste  and  misdirection  of  energy 
which  a  better  sub-division  of  labour  would  obviate  while  tending  to 
promote  a  more  effectual  occupation  of  the  whole  field  of  work. 
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The  classification  of  nuises  through  the  registration  of  the  higher 
order  would  force  the  untrained  or  partially  trained  competitor  out 
of  the  upper  ranks  of  the  profession,  and  in  seeking  an  outlet  for  their 
energies  they  would  form  a  different  class  of  sick  attendants,  who 
would  necessarily  demand  a  lower  remuneration  for  their  services, 
and  be  available  for  all  those  innumerable  cases  of  chronic  disease  or 
special  infirmity  in  which  the  patient  only  asks  to  be  made  com- 
fortable and  to  be  given  a  helping  hand  in  the  work  of  the  house- 
hold. There  is  room  outside  the  profession,  and  working  perhaps  in 
co-operation  with  it,  for  the  good  motherly  *  knowledgeable '  soul  who 
can  perform  many  humble  but  welcome  offices  in  the  sick  room.  But 
at  a  moment  when  the  profession  is  confronted  with  such  splendid 
opportunities  of  usefulness — when  it  is  asked  to  co-operate  in  social 
work  at  home  or  in  a  political  mission  such  as  it  undertook  in  the 
Concentration  Camps  of  South  Africa,  when  it  is  called  upon  to  serve 
the  Empire  in  distant  colonies  or  with  the  armies  in  war  time— it  is 
not  to  the  adjustment  of  work  among  its  lower  orders  that  we  should 
look,  but  rather  to  the  reinforcement  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession with  a  strong  type  of  educated  and  efficient  woman  capable 
of  adequately  responding  to  every  call.  And  it  is  only  by  regulating 
competition,  by  hedging  off  the  untrained,  by  legalising  the  position 
of  the  fully  trained,  that  nursing  will  attract  the  university  graduate 
and  the  well-educated  daughter  of  the  professional  classes,  who  is 
now  deterred  from  entering  the  nursing  ranks  because  the  special 
qualities  and  the  superior  education  she  can  bring  to  it  will  receive 
no  recognition,  and  avail  her  nothing  in  the  open  and  unrestricted 
competition  of  the  heterogeneous  crowd  of  which  the  profession  is 
composed. 

The  trend  of  modem  development  in  medicine  and  surgery  has 
been  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  nurse's  part,  and  to  demand 
a  closer  co-operation  between  her  and  the  physician  or  surgeon.  As 
a  consequence  the  modem  nurse  needs  a  better  trained  intelligence 
and  a  quicker  and  more  scientific  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
symptoms.  The  stmggle  has  grown  keener  between  science  and 
disease ;  operations  once  unattempted  are  now  every-day  occurrences ; 
illnesses  hitherto  regarded  as  incurable  are  successfully  combated; 
unknown  bacilli  are  hunted  down  and  annihilated ;  but  in  this  hand- 
to-hand  battle  tiie  day  is  often  tumed  by  the  skill  or  want  of  skill  of 
the  nurse.  As  a  community,  therefore,  we  cannot  afford  to  look 
with  indifference  on  the  disorganisation  of  the  profession,  and  on  its 
consequent  inability  to  enlist  the  best  available  material.  The  public 
need  the  best,  and  if  it  can  only  be  obtained  through  State  registra- 
tion, we  should  co-operate  with  nurses  in  securing  such  a  measure  as 
will  place  the  profession  on  a  better  and  more  stable  foundation. 

No  doubt,  other  professions  have  enforced  registration,  and  have 
devised  their  own  system  of  government,  without  reference  to  the 
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State ;  but  these  are  of  older  date ;  their  organisation  has  its  roots  in 
the  past,  and  is  the  result  of  gradual  growth,  keeping  pace  with  the 
progress  and  evolution  of  the  profession  itself. 

With  nursing  it  is  otherwise,  and  it  is  impossible  to  expect  the 
same  well-devised  organisation  in  a  calling  which  has  sprung  up  in  a 
day,  and  whose  enormous  expansion  was  not  contemplated  from  the 
first.  There  are  besides  other  inherent  difficulties.  It  is  a  profession 
which  consists  practically  entirely  of  women,  few  of  whom  have  had 
any  ^borate  education  or  mentcd  training,  and,  as  might  be  expected,, 
it  exhibits  tendencies  and  failings  peculiar  to  a  society  formed  entirely 
of  one  sex,  all  living  die  same  life,  occupied  with  the  same  interests, 
and  prone,  on  account  of  the  absorbing  nature  of  their  vocation,  to 
isolate  themselves  from  the  larger  world  and  all  its  more  varied  interests. 
The  natural  jealousies,  inherent  in  such  a  society,  are  accentuated 
by  die  fact  that  there  are  no  recognised  heads  to  the  profession,, 
no  special  reason  why  one  matron  more  than  another  should  form 
part  of  a  Nursing  Council,  whose  edicts  should  be  binding  on  the  whole 
profession ;  and  added  to  these  difficulties  there  is  the  fact  that,  though 
the  working  life  of  a  nurse  is  short,  it  is  extremely  arduous,  and  there 
are  few  members  of  the  profession  who  have  the  leisure  or  the  energy 
to  devote  to  the  campaign  that  would  be  necessary  to  carry  through 
a  scheme  of  internal  government.  Therefore,  if  registration  is  to  be 
obtained,  it  must  come  from  without,  and  could  only  be  successfully 
established  through  some  system  of  State  registration.  The  State 
has  lately  appointed  a  Central  Midwifery  Board  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  lay  down  conditions  of  service  and  authorise  a  definite  training 
for  midwives.  What  is  now  required  is  a  central  Board  which  will 
do  the  same  for  the  general  body  of  nurses,  and  afterwards  keep  up 
a  register  of  those  who  have  complied  with  its  regulations  and  passed 
its  examinations.  Nurses  entered  on  this  State  register  would  be 
known  as  registered  or  certificated  nurses,  and  their  continuance  on 
the  roll  would  be  a  guarantee  to  the  public  of  their  professional 
efficiency  and  general  fitness  for  employment.  The  Board  would 
retain  full  power  to  enforce  disciplinary  measures  when  necessary ,^ 
and  to  remove  from  the  roll  any  nurse  who  had  been  proved  guilty 
of  unprofessional  conduct. 

Incidentally  the  existence  of  such  a  central  Board  would  benefit 
nurses  at  an  early  stage  in  their  career,  for  it  would  insure  their  having 
a  better  all-round  training,  and  would  level  up  the  conditions  under 
which  they  serve  in  hospital  through  the  supervision  whifch  the  Board 
would  naturally  exercise  over  the  training  schools  of  the  country. 
Over- work  would  tend  to  cease  ;  night- work  would  be  better  regulated  ; 
time  would  be  allotted  to  theoretical  study,  and  one  may  hope  that 
hospitals  would  no  longer  be  able  to  supplement  subscriptions  by 
exacting  undue  and  unprofessional  labour  from  their  nurses.  The 
dissimilarity  in  training  which  now  exists  would  disappear  onc^  the 
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Board  had  laid  down  their  minimum  scheme  of  training,  and  all  nurses 
would  have  an  equal  opportunity  of  fitting  themselves  for  general 
work,  while  ambitious  souls  would  have  a  chance  of  '  going  special ' 
by  adding  certain  branches  of  knowledge  or  specified  courses  of  study 
to  their  regular  training.  This  would  be  duly  notified  in  the  register, 
and  thus  a  higher  class  of  nurses  would  emerge,  from  whom  the  candi- 
dates for  the  matronships  of  hospitals  would  come  to  be  selected. 
The  intellectual  level  of  nurses  would  be  raised,  for  a  central  Board 
would  almost  certainly  insist  on  a  preliminary  examination,  show- 
ing that  candidates  possessed  a  good  average  secondary  education, 
while,  if  the  Board  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  preliminary  train- 
ing in  domestic  economy,  such  as  is  now  given  by  the  London  Hospital 
and  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  was  necessary,  they  would  pro- 
bably recognise  the  diploma  of  some  central  polytechnic  or  technical 
school,  which  would  relieve  individual  hospitals  of  the  expense  of 
inaintaining  separate  establishments  for  the  same  purpose.  This 
'Course  might  also  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  theoretical  instruc- 
tion now  given  in  the  larger  hospitals,  but  which  might  equally  well 
be  arranged  for  at  suitable  centres.  This  would  tend  to  economy 
and  efficiency,  while  restraining  wasteful  competition  between  hos- 
pitals. 

In  some  of  our  colonies  and  in  several  States  of  America  the 
principle  of  State  registration  has  already  been  adopted ;  it  is  too 
soon  yet  to  judge  of  the  results,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  in  these 
States  a  very  complete  training  for  nurses  has  already  been  organised, 
which  includes  in  some  cases  special  university  courses. 

The  composition  of  the  central  Board  would  be  a  matter  for  dis- 
•cussion,  but  it  would  necessarily  include  representatives  of  the  medical 
profession  and  of  the  general  public,  as  well  as  a  larger  proportion 
t)f  nurses  themselves.  To  such  a  Board  must  be  relegated  all  ques- 
tions regarding  the  nature  and  scope  of  a  nurse^s  training,  together 
with  the  solution  of  more  technical  questions,  such  as  whether  a 
short  course  in  one  department  of  nursing  really  fits  an  individual 
to  undertake  such  work,  or  whether  special  training  should  only  be 
given,  as  in  the  medical  profession,  to  those  who  have  previously 
acquired  general  experience.  The  Board  would  also  have  to  settle 
the  claims  of  the^different  types  of  hospitals  and  workhouse  infirmaries 
to  be  accepted  as  training  schools,  and  it  would  have  to  devise  a 
-scheme  by  which  fever  and  similar  special  hospitals  would  contribute 
to  the  training  of  nurses  without  monopolising  all  their  time  or  de- 
priving them^of  opportunities  for  more  general  training. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  scheme  would,  no  doubt,  be  difficult 
of  attainment.  As  a  nation  we  dislike  organisation  and  any  inter- 
ference'with  the  natural  course  of  things ;  we  have  not  yet  brought 
•ourselves^to  accept  the  necessity  for  the  organisation  of  our  educa- 
tional^system,  and  we  have  lately  been  supplied  with  painful  evidence 
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of  our  national  inability  to  enforce  good  administration  even  in  our 
public  departments.  The  regLstration  of  midwives  was  only  won 
after  a  long  struggle  with  the  prejudices  of  a  portion  of  die  medical 
profession  and  the  indifference  of  the  public.  To  obtain  the  registra- 
tion of  nurses  the  same  battle  will  have  to  be  fought,  though  on  this 
occasion  we  may  probably  expect  more  sympathetic  support  from 
the  medical  profession ;  for  the  object  of  this  scheme  is  not  to  fit  nurses 
to  perform  any  of  the  duties  of  a  doctor,  but  rather  to  make  them 
more  efficient  subordinates,  so  that  the  forward  strides  now  being 
made  by  medicine  and  surgery  may  not  be  hampered  and  retarded 
by  want  of  skill  and  knowledge  in  those  to  whom  the  observation 
of  illness,  the  enforcement  of  scientific  cleanliness,  and  the  super« 
intendence  of  remedial  processes  are  so  largely  entrusted. 

Helen  Munro  Ferguson. 
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RELIGIOUS  APOLOGETICS 


Thebe  is  an  old  saying  about '  slaying  the  slain.* 

It  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  expend  so  many  pages  of  clever 
argument  and  so  many  quotations  from  bishops  and  others  to  prove 
that  the  standpoint  in  theology  (as  in  all  departments  of  thought) 
is  not  the  same  in  England  now  as  it  was  sixty  years  ago.  How 
can  it  be  ?  Every  succeeding  generation  presents  to  itself  its 
thoughts  about  things  invisible  with  a  different  environment,  as  the 
waves  of  advancing  knowledge  overtake  one  another.  We  are  not 
at  the  end  of  the  process  yet.  After  all,  if  that  which  is  essential 
and  vital  remains,  the  environment  matters  not  very  much.  Indeed 
it  is  gain,  if,  as  is  the  law  in  the  evolution  of  things,  the  standpoint 
shifts  continually  more  and  more  from  the  innocent  wonderment  of 
childhood  to  a  more  intelligent  appreciation.  The  able  disputant 
about  rdigiovs  wpclogdica  in  these  pages  ^  proves  easily  enough 
that  the  authority  of  Paley  and  Butler  is  not  what  it  was  in  their 
own  period.  Has  he  shown,  or  does  he  wish  to  show,  that  Christianity 
is  therefore  exploded  ? 

Let  me  in  passing  observe  that  it  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  a 
rather  hasty  way  of  generalising  to  class  Butler  with  Paley  as  an 
^  Old  Bailey  advocate '  for  Christianity.  Butler's  reasoning  is  built 
too  much  on  'natural  religion,*  which  is  certainly  an  insecure 
foundation,  although  not  so  regarded  by  Butler's  opponents,  the 
Deists.  Still,  with  this  limitation,  Butler's  is  quite  another  kind  of 
argument  than  Paley's  way  of  putting  the  Apostles  into  the  witness- 
box  and  cross-examining  them,  in  order  to  extract  the  truth  fircrni 
their  lips.  Perhaps  there  is  rather  too  much  of  the  *  Old  Bailey 
advocacy '  in  the  peremptory  demand  for  eyewitness  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  the  Incarnation. 

The  truth,  that  is  what  every  honest  thinker  wants  to  find. 
But  there  are  two  meanings  of  the  word,  and  it  is  of  importance 
not  to  confuse  them  nor  to  put  the  lower  before  the  higher.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  subjective  meaning  of  the  word,  which  is  what 
we  call '  sincerity,'  but  of  truth  objective  so  far  as  man  can  grasp  it. 
There  is  truth  concrete,  and  there  is  truth  ideal.     We  want  Plato 

*  Walter  B.  Cassells— October  1908. 
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again  among  us,  to  remind  us  which  of  these  two  aspects  of  truth  is 
to  take  precedence.'  The  mere  archseologist  will  probably  say,  Give 
me  &cts,  figures,  names.  Those  with  a  deeper  insight  and  a  wider 
survey  of  man  and  his  capacities  know  that  the  truths  which 
transcend  others  are  not  ponderable  nor  measurable,  nor  can  be 
tested  by  the  fallacious,  treacherous  experience  of  the  senses.  Try 
to  ascertain  precisely  what  took  place  on  any  occasion,  in  private 
life  or  public,  and  even  from  trustworthy  witnesses  you  get  state- 
ments oonflicting  one  with  another.  But  the  fundamental  laws  of 
right  and  wrong  have  a  general,  if  not  a  universal,  consent,  which 
even  a  Pyrrhonist  cannot  put  aside  as  of  no  account.  To  know  the 
exact  distance  of  our  planet  firom  the  sun  i$  like  the  answer  to  an 
amusing  riddle.  To  know  that  it  is  worse  to  cheat  than  to  be 
cheated  is  a  step  onward  in  the  growth  of  a  race  or  of  an  individual. 
Unless  the  controversies  about  religion  start  from  ethical  principles, 
they  are  merely  *  beating  the  air.' 

Before  taking  for  granted  that  'miracles  fire  discredited'  and 
that  the  'supernatural'  must  be  ruled  out  of  court,  it  is  well  to 
define  what  is  meant  by  these  terms.  Probably  there  are  very  few 
educated  persons  now  who  regard  an  alleged  'miracle'  as  an 
arbitrary  interruption  of  a  law  of  nature.  The  word  itself  tells  its 
own  story ;  it  is  something  wonderful.  The  same  phenomenon  which 
nowadays  is  clearly  explained  by  physical  causes  may  be  a  wonder, 
a  sign,  a  portent  to  men  in  other  ages  or  in  Other  countries.  It 
served  its  purpose  if  it  startled  the  careless  and  fixed  their  attention 
on  what  might  otherwise  have  been  disregarded.  So  far  as  a 
'miracle'  is  the  outcome  of  an  extraordinary  combination  and 
adjustment  of  ordinary  forces — as  when  in  an  emergency  the  east 
wind  drives  back  the  waters — ^it  is  objectively  as  well  as  subjectively 
a  miracle,  for  to  effect  this  combination  and  adjustment  is  beyond  the 
power  of  man.  But  obviously  the  thing  is  quite  as  truly  *  miracle ' 
if  at  the  time  and  in  given  circumstances  it  seems  inexplicable, 
although  it  shall  be  resolved  into  the  operation  of  natural  laws  as 
physical  science  moves  on. 

In  this  sense  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  miracles  are  '  dis- 
credited,' or  to  prophesy  that  they  ever  will  be.  *  Wonders  never 
cease.'  The  horizon  recedes  as  science  advances.  That  the  miracle 
no  longer  holds  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  thoughts  of  believers  in 
Christianity  as  in  patristic,  mediaeval,  post-Reformation  periods — ^is 
a  truism.  When  a  missionaiy  lands  on  a  far-away  island,  hitherto 
imvisited  by  Europeans,  the  feict  that  he  comes  across  the  ocean  in  a 
ship  commands  the  reverence  of  savages.  He  seems  miraculous,  and 
they  are  predisposed  to  hear  him.  But  this  is  only  the  pre&ce  to 
the  book.  What  he  has  to  tell  them  must  appeal  to  the  conscience, 
which  responds,  however  Cuntly,  in  everyone  to  such  an  appeal.  So 
'  Those  who  prefer  it  can  read  Plato  now  in  Jowett's  translation. 

t2 
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it  is,  so  it  has  been  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  the  Message 
itself  that  concerns  mankind.  The  credentials  of  the  messenger  are 
merely  prefatory. 

An  intelligent  Christian  accepts  what  is  incomprehensible  to 
him  in  Christianity  because  he  has  ethical  reasons  for  giving 
credence  to  Christ,  for  trusting  Him.  He  does  not  base  his  faith  in 
Christ  on  miracles  alleged  of  Him,  though  these  may  have  helped 
to  gain  a  hearing  for  the  Gospel  in  the  first  promulgation  of  it. 
Satisfied  reasonably  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Person  who  claims 
his  allegiance,  he  is  content  to  take  on  trust  what  he  cannot  ez{dain. 
He  believes  in  Christ's  miracles,  because  he  believes  in  Him. 

The  real  question  then  is.  Are  the  moral  credentials  of  the 
Christ  adequate?  Do  they  justify  the  surrender  of  self  to  Him? 
By  this  test  Christianity  must  stand  or  fall.  This  is  a  question 
which  modem  criticism  even  of  the  New  Testament  does  not  touch. 
The  personality  of  Jesus  is  unique.  It  cannot  have  been  invented. 
'Uinventeur  en  serait  plus  ^tonnant  que  le  h^ros.'  Whatever 
imcertainty  there  may  be  as  to  the  names  and  dates  of  the  writers  or 
compilers  of  the  several  narratives,  whatever  inaccuracies  may  be 
detected  in  this  or  that  paragraph,  the  ethical  character  of  the 
Teacher  and  of  His  teaching  stands  above  these  minutisB.  Of  none 
else  in  the  world's  history  could  it  be  truly  predicated,  *  He  hath 
done  nothing  amiss,' '  He  hath  done  all  things  well,' '  No  man  ever 
spake  like  this  Man.' 

The  objection,  that  we  have  only  a  portion,  a  fragment  of  His 
life,  is  hardly  to  be  considered.  As  Owen  or  Cuvier  could  construct 
the  extinct  mammal  from  the  foot  only,  or  the  thigh,  so  from  what 
has  been  preserved  in  the  record  of  Christ  it  is  easy  to  see  the  rest. 
Indeed,  the  silence  of  the  life  preparatory  to  the  ministry  and  the 
self-efiacement  in  Nazareth,  some  thirty  years,  are  more  eloquent 
than  words.  Had  He  come  into  the  world  to  assert  Himself,  it 
might  have  been  otherwise.    He  came  to  save. 

The  old  objection  is  repeated  against  the  incidents  of  the  swine 
in  Decapolis  and  the  barren  fig-tree.  The  old  answer  might  suffice, 
that  those  two  incidents  stand  alone ;  that,  as  destructive,  they  are 
the  notable  exceptions  to  the  law  of  beneficence  exemplified  in  the 
dealings  of  Christ,  and  that  by  their  very  contrast  they  serve  to 
emphasise  the  love  which  manifested  itself  on  other  occasions.  It 
might  be  enough  to  leave  these  incidents  unexplained  and  inexplic- 
able on  the  ground  that  the  confidence  placed  in  the  Christ  (for 
valid  reasons)  is  strong  enough  to  justify  so  doing.  In  the  case  of  a 
friend,  who  has  proved  himself  in  other  ways  worthy  of  our  fidelity, 
we  are  not  alarmed  even  though  some  things  in  hid  conduct  seem 
inexplicable.  The  misgiving  is  outweighed  and  stilled  by  other 
prevailing  considerations.  But,  surely,  to  those  who  realise  what  sin 
is,  there  is  no  need  to  go  far  in  search  of  an  explanation  of  this 
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apparent  severity.  In  both  Gadara  and  Bethany  there  i8,  for  those 
who  care  to  see  it,  an  object-lesson,  more  telling  than  language,  of 
the  awfulness  of  submission  to  evil. 

This  it  is  which  underlies  all  questions  of  the  credibility  of 
Christianity.  Leave  this  out,  and  the  Gospel  is  not,  cannot  claim  to 
be,  what  the  word  denotes  ;  the  *  good  tidings '  are  not  worth  having, 
the  whole  narrative  is  a  tissue  of  impossibilities.  But  if  anyone 
knows  the  need  for  forgiveness,  if  anyone  hungers  and  thirsts  to  be 
set  free  from  the  tyranny  of  evil,  then  the  appearance  on  earth 
of  a  *  Son  of  Man '  altogether  sinless  who  comes  to  rescue  man  from 
an  evil  power  too  strong  for  him  unaided,  is  the  master-key  to  pro- 
blems of  life  othervdse  insoluble ;  and  if  His  presence  on  earth  brings 
with  it  much  that  is  to  finite  capacity  incomprehensible,  this  is  the 
inevitable  accompaniment  and  sequence  of  His  coming.  The  self- 
sacrificing  life  and  death  of  Christ,  the  unselfish  lives  and  deaths  of 
those  who  really  surrender  their  wills  to  Him,  are  practical  evidence 
for  the  marvels  of  Bethlehem,  of  the  empty  Tomb,  and  of  Mount 
Olivet. 

Of  course  it  is  easy  to  cite  other  instances  of  high  ethical 
teaching  and,  what  is  more,  of  high  practice  from  other  lives. 
The  conscience  of  mankind,  sometimes  feebly  remonstrating,  some- 
times upbraiding  boldly,  is  for  ever  making  its  protest  for  right 
against  wrong,  ever  aspiring  upwards,  a  flame  that  cannot  be  kept 
down.  But  sin  is  selfishness,  and  the  perfect  unalloyed  unselfishness 
of  the  Christ  in  life  as  in  teaching  is  a  thing  different  from  the  self- 
annihilation  of  Buddha  or  the  self-elaboration  for  selfs  sake  of  the 
philosophy  which  culminates  in  the  lofty  ethics  of  M.  Aurelius. 
Let  it  once  be  realised  that  self-seeking,  however  dressed  up  in  almost 
countless  disguises,  is  the  essential  quality  of  sin,  and  that  self- 
sacrifice  for  others'  sake  is  the  training  of  man  for  his  most  complete 
development,  and  the  enigma  of  life  is  solved.  The  pain  and 
suffering  on  earth  which  seem  superficially  irreconcilable  with  a 
just  and  kind  providence  are  the  probation  for  perfection. 

Nor  is  it  only  within  the  four  comers  of  the  New  Testament  that 
this  moral  testimony  supports  the  claim  of  the  Christ  to  be  the 
*  Son  of  God  made  man.'  The  subsequent  influence  of  Christianity 
on  the  world,  what  it  has  done  and  does  in  every  age,  in  every  land, 
must  be  counted  in.  Prescription  by  itself  is  nothing  :  it  may  be 
cited  for  any  and  every  abuse ;  even  the  permanency  in  the  world  of 
Christianity,  its  endurance  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  in 
spite,  too,  of  monstrous  inconsistencies  in  those  who  have  professed  it, 
cannot  be  insisted  on  as  irrefragable.  But  the  practical  fruit  of 
Christianity  in  the  lives,  however  sparse,  of  those  who  have  embraced 
it,  really  is  an  argument  which  cannot  be  resisted,  so  long  as  the 
antagonism  is  recognised  between  vice  and  virtue.  Such  a  career  as 
that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  is  an  evidence  in  itself  for  the  truth  of  the 
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Grospel.  What  drew  him  over  to  the  side  of  Christ  from  the  front 
rank  of  opponents  was  the  very  motive  which  is  the  root  of  all  real 
Christianity,  a  longing  for  perfect  holiness  in  a  world,  to  say  the 
best,  of  a  very  mixed  character.  Men  and  women  like  Xavier  and 
Elizabeth  Fry,  books  like  the  ImiiaHo,  the  Christian  Year,  the 
Pilgrim*8  ProgreaSf  will  be,  to  the  end  of  time,  impregnable  against 
caviUings,  however  ingenious,  about  the  precise  accuracy  of  the  sacred 
records.  Can  any  other  teacher  (I  quote  one '  of  the  profoundest 
thinkers  of  any  age)  say  *  Come  unto  Me  and  I  will  give  you  rest '  ? 
The  inherent  power  of  Christianity  to  raise  the  fallen  is  the  greatest 
wonder  in  the  world.  '  Faith  is  not  an  assent  to  a  proposition,  but 
trust  in  a  Person/ 

I.  Obegort  Smith. 

*  AogOBtiDe  of  Hippo. 
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FREE   TRADE  AND  BRITISH  SHIPPING 


In  the  consideration  of  the  great  fiscal  problem  which  now  absorbs 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country,  there  is  no  side  of  the  controversy 
deserving  of  more  serious  thought  than  British  shipping.  We  must 
clearly  keep  before  us  the  £EU2t  that,  as  a  nation,  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  or  injure  this  great  industry,  all  important  to  us  in  time  of 
peace,  and  vital  to  our  security  in  times  of  emergency.  When  we 
remember  that,  year  by  year,  we  are  relying  more  and  more  upon 
foreign  countries  for  our  food  supplies,  that  we  receive  about  two- 
thirds  of  our  wheat  from  outside  our  own  Empire,  and  that  the 
supply  of  grain  stored  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  only  sufficient  to 
feed  our  vast  population  for  some  six  or  eight  weeks,  then  it  is  at 
once  apparent  to  what  an  extent  we  are  dependent,  for  our  very 
existence,  upon  our  mercantile  marine. 

The  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Steamship 
Subsidies  clearly  proves  that  British  shipping  is  very  seriously 
handicapped  in  competition  with  foreign  shipping,  and  a  summary 
of  this  evidence  provides  matter  for  most  serious  reflection.  It  will 
be  necessary  in  the  course  of  this  article  to  give  prominence  to  some 
of  the  grievances  complained  of  by  British  shipowners,  to  consider 
whether  these  disabilities  may  be  removed  by  a  change  in  our 
fiscal  policy,  and,  finally,  whether  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  of 
{Mreferential  trading  with  the  Colonies  is  likely  to  prove  beneficial 
or  detrimental  to  British  shipping. 

Up  to  the  present,  our  shipping  owes  its  unique  position  to  the 
continuous  and  untiring  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry :  it 
has  received  very  little  government  support,  and,  in  fiEu^t,  it  is  freely 
contended  that  our  shipping  has  been  hampered  by  legislation. 
Ship-owners  grumble  at  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  '  grand- 
motherly interference  of  the  Board  of  Trade,'  both  as  regards  the 
loading  and  equipment  of  their  vessels. 

These  restrictions,  however,  have  been  principally  enforced  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  our  national  industries,  and  it  is  quite  a  moot- 
point  whether  British  shipping  has  been  subjected  to  a  greater 
degree  of  government  interference  than  other  British  industries  of  a 
dangerous  character,  for  it  is  patent  to  all  that  legislation  during 
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the  last  two  generations  has  invariably  been  exercised  in  the 
direction  of  improving  the  condition  of  labour,  as  regards  the  terms 
and  hours  of  employment,  precautions  against  accident,  compen- 
sation,  &c.,  and  consequently  to  generally  raise  the  standard  of  life 
among  our  working  classes.  These  restrictions,  imposed  by  Parlia- 
ment, add  to  the  cost  of  working,  and  are  especially  felt  in  times 
of  severe  depression,  such  as  has  unfortunately  now  overtaken  thia 
important  branch  of  industry. 

In  considering  this  question,  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to 
remember  that  foreign  shipping,  which  now  competes  so  severely 
with  our  own,  is  not  restricted  in  this  precautionary  manner,  but  on 
the  contrary  is  vastly  assisted  by  direct  and  indirect  subsidies, 
exemptions,  assistance  by  State  railways,  smaller  registered  tonnage, 
&c.  In  short,  foreign  governments  oflFer  every  conceivable  induce- 
ment to  foster  their  shipping,  with  results  now  so  clearly  evident, 
and  which  are  causing  much  uneasiness  to  those  who  have  their 
capital  locked  up  in  our  mercantile  marine. 

The  Report  of  the  Subsidies  Committee  states : 

That  the  granting  of  shipping  subsidies,  at  considerable  pecuniary  cost,  by- 
foreign  governments,  has  fi&voiired  the  development  of  competition  against 
British  ship-owners  and  trade  upon  the  principal  routes  of  ocean  communication, 
and  has  assisted  in  the  transfer  from  British  to  (Continental  ports  of  some 
branches  of  foreign  and  colonial  trade ;  but  that,  notwithstanding  the  fostering 
effects  of  subsidies  upon  foreign  competition,  British  steam  shipping  and  trade 
have  in  the  main  held  their  own,  and  under  fair  conditionM  are  able  to  maiiu 
tain  the  maritime  supremacy  of  this  country. 

Under  &At  conditions  the  enterprise  of  the  British  ship-owner 
may  be  safely  relied  upon,  but  the  condiUans  now  met  vrUk  in 
competition  with  the  foreignei^  are  not  fcm.  Abuses  have  grown 
and  continue  to  grow,  in  spite  of  protests  repeatedly  made  by  ship- 
owners to  our  Government.  Our  insular  free  trade  has  been  an 
encouragement  for  our  foreign  rivals  to  strike  a  blow  at  our  maritime 
supremacy,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  even  now  fully  realised  to  what 
extent  our  shipping  trade  suffers  through  the  continuance  of  this 
one-sided  policy. 

It  is  impossible  to  minimise  the  splendid  position  our  shipping 
still  holds  in  comparison  with  that  of  foreign  nations,  or  to  detract 
in  the  least  from  the  credit  due  to  the  British  ship-owner :  to  make 
a  just  comparison,  it  is  necessaiy  to  compare  our  shipping  with  the 
combined  tonnage  of  the  world ;  comparison  with  any  single  nation 
would  be  ridiculous,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  with  the 
whole  world  that  we  have  to  compete,  and  it  is  because  we  have  the 
huge  estimated  amount  of  120,000,0002.  invested  in  ordinary  cargo 
trading  steamers  alone,  plus  the  capital  in  liners  and  sailing  ships, 
that  ship-owners  and  ship-managers  should  devote  special  attention 
to  this  very  important  side  of  a  great  question. 
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How  have  the  protests  put  forward  by  ship-owners  been  received 
by  diffisrent  British  governments  ?  How  much  attention  has  been 
attached  to  their  legitimate  grievances  ?  Sir  Bobert  Griffen  told 
the  Subsidy  Committee  that  when  he  was  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
ship-owners  complained  about  foreign  subsidies,  it  was  always  possible 
to  say  to  those  who  complained,  'See  what  a  prosperous  industry 
you  have  as  a  whole,  and  how  rapidly  it  is  expanding,'  or,  in  other 
words,  they  were  always  able  to  assure  our  ship-owners  that  there  was 
no  danger  from  foreign  competition  by  pointing  out  the  prepon- 
derance of  British  trade,  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  and  its 
continued  extension.  But  in  dealing  with  national  trade  it  is  not 
always  safe  to  shield  ourselves  behind  a  mass  of  statistics.  Our 
policy  in  approaching  this  question  is  not  to  rely  upon  our  achieve- 
ments in  the  past,  or  even  our  present  favotu^ble  position,  but  to 
look  to  the  future  and. to  take  serious  note  of  what  is  being  done 
by  our  foreign  competitors.  When  Sir  Bobert  GiflTen  was  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  he  evidently  did  not  consider  that  subsidies  to 
foreign  ships  would  seriously  affect  the  prosperity  of  our  own.  What 
are  his  views  to-day  ? 

My  opinion  [says  Sir  Bobert  Gifien]  is  that  during  the  last  few  years  a  very 
serious  change  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  circumstances  of  British  shipping 
as  compared  with  the  shipping  of  other  countries,  especially  France  and  Germany, 
so  that  now  the  question  of  foreign  subsidies  to  their  ships  has  become  pressing, 
though  I  believe  that  it  might  not  have  been  so  pressing  formerly. 

The  question  of  subsidies  granted  by  foreign  governments  is 
universally  considered,  and  undoubtedly  is,  the  most  objectionable 
form  of  competition  against  which  British  shipping  has  to  contend. 
Its  effects  have  been  especially  disastrous  to  our  sailing  ship 
tonnage.  With  the  advent  of  steam  it  was  inevitable  that  this 
class  of  tonnage  should  decrease,  but  there  are  certain  long-distance 
trades  where  sailing  vessels  can  still  successfully  compete  against 
steam,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  do  so  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  position  of  British  sailing  ships  in  these  trades  is  at  present 
deplorable,  owing  principally  to  the  operation  of  the  subsidies 
granted  by  France. 

During  the  six  years  from  1896  to  1901  inclusive,  British 
sailing  ships  sold  to  foreign  nations  numbered  no  less  than  1,205,  of 
a  gross  register  of  610,290  tons ;  the  latest  figures  for  1903  show 
that  whereas  there  have  been  added  to  the  British  register  only  33,650 
tons  of  sailing-ship  tonnage,  during  the  same  period  about  110,000 
tons  have  been  removed.  Lord  Brassey  has  recently  stated  that  our 
sailing-ship  tonnage  has  decreased  from  2,200,000  tons  in  1894  to 
1,400,000  tons  in  1901,  and  concurrently  the  French  sailing-ship 
fleet  has  increased  from  235,504  tons  in  1895  to  415,029  tons 
in  1902. 
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The  object  of  foreign  subsidies  is  of  course  apparent.  Jealous  of 
the  preponderance  of  British  shipping  (upon  which  they  have  largely 
to  rely  for  the  carriage  of  their  merchandise),  foreign  nations  naturally 
wish  to  create  and  encourage  their  own  mercantile  marines,  with  a 
view  of  diverting  to  themselves  trade  at  present  held  by  Great 
Britain ;  and,  in  addition,  France  is  offering  every  inducement  in  the 
way  of  bounties  to  further  the  operations  of  her  shipbuilding 
industry. 

The  decrease  in  our  sailing-ship  tonnage  gives  ground  for  anxiety, 
as  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  nation  which  possesses  a  large  and 
increasing  navy  to  retain  a  sufficient  number  of  sailing  ships  as  a 
means  of  providing  a  training-ground  for  reserves  of  seamen  in  case 
of  national  danger.  Lord  Brassey,  recognising  the  importance  of 
this  policy,  suggests  that  our  Grovemment  should  subsidise  sailing 
vessels  under  our  flag  on  certain  conditions,  in  the  same  manner 
that  France  has  already  subsidised  her  sailing  ships. 

Can  we  be  surprised  that  the  French  fleet  has  increased  so 
rapidly,  concurrently  with  an  enormous  decrease  in  the  same  class 
of  British  tonnage,  in  view  of  the  £Act  that  France  offers  a  subsidy 
of  Ifr.  70c.  (equal  to  about  le.  4^(2.)  per  gross  ton  per  thousand 
miles  navigated?  To  show  to  what  an  extent  French  subsidised 
sailing  ships  participate  under  the  bounty  system,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Leyland,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Steam- 
ship Subsidies,  stabbed  that  under  the  law  of  1893  the  total  bounty 
that  the  French  sailing-ship  owners  will  receive  in  1904  will  be 
740,2892.,  and  to  illustrate  the  actual  working  of  the  system  he 
gave  the  following  examples : 

Taking  a  French  ship  from  London  to  Melbourne,  of  2350  gross 
register :  from  London  to  Melbourne  is  12,000  miles,  and  she  would 
make  19382.  ISa.  From  Melbourne  to  San  Francisco,  which  is  a 
common  voyage,  via  Newcastle,  the  distance  is  6990  miles,  and  she 
would  there  make  on  the  mileage  an  additional  11292.  68.  5d. 
Then  from  San  Francisco  home  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  Con- 
tinent, a  distance  of  13,500  miles,  she  would  make  on  her  mileage  a 
further  21812.  le.  10c2.,  or  a  gross  total  on  that  round  of  52492.  Ss.  Zd. 
This  is  for  a  small  vessel  of  2350  tons  gross  register. 

Can  we  be  surprised  at  the  outciy  of  our  sailing-ship  owners  who 
have  to  struggle  against  these  adverse  influences  ?  What  possible 
opportunity  has  the  Britisher  of  a  fail  return  upon  capital  invested, 
when  a  remunerative  freight  is  practically  unobtainable,  owing  to  the 
catting  of  rates  by  heavily  subsidised  vessels,  whcrae  main  object 
is  to  sail  the  longest  possible  distances,  upon  which  depends  the 
amount  of  bounty  earned  ?  Clearly  the  question  of  the  fluctuation 
of  the  freight  markets,  all  important  to  the  British  ship-owner, 
becomes  of  secondary  importance  to  a  vessel  enjoying  such  a  sub- 
stantial subsidy,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect  British  owners  to  invest 
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fhrtlier  capital  in  sailing-ship  tonnage;  the  natural  outcome  can 
only  be  the  extinction  of  this  important  branch  of  our  shipping 
industry. 

Now  let  me  briefly  refer  to  the  subsidies  paid  to  steamship 
tonnage.  In  granting  subsidies  to  our  ships,  the  British  G-ovem- 
ment  has  in  view  the  importance  of  providing  a  regular,  &8t,  and 
eflBcient  postal  service,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  does  not 
grant  State  aid  to  encourage  general  steamship  lines  in  any 
particular  direction,  the  exceptions  being  in  £AVour  of  Messrs.  Elder, 
Dempster  &  Co.,  on  the  West  Indian  service  to  Jamaica,  and  the 
subsidy  recently  granted  under  the  arrangement  with  the  Gunard 
Company. 

Foreign  governments,  on  the  other  hand,  adopt  a  much  more 
extreme  policy. 

France  is  paying  nearly  2,000,000{.  per  annum  in  postal  sub- 
sidies, construction  and  navigation  bounties,  with  the  result  that 
she  has  increased  her  steam  and  sailing  ship  fleet  from  1,094,752 
tons  in  1895  to  1,622,016  tons  in  1902,  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per 
cent. 

The  subsidies  paid  by  Grermany  to  her  large  general  lines 
amount  to  417,5252.  annually:  these  companies  also  benefit  largely 
from  the  indirect  forms  of  bounty  granted  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  the  way  of  preferential  railway  rates  on  goods  coming  from 
inland  German  towns  for  shipment  in  the  German  liners.  These 
preferential  rates  are  a  source  of  most  serious  competition  to  British 
trade,  as  they  place  the  German  export  manufacturer  in  a  position 
of  great  advantage.  The  fostering  effect  of  German  State  aid  is 
shown  by  the  increase  of  the  German  steam  fleet  from  1,343,357 
tons  in  1895  to  2,794,311  tons  in  1902. 

Bussia  pays  bounties  to  the  extent  of  365,0002.  per  annum,  and 
in  addition  pays  the  Suez  Canal  dues  on  all  her  subsidised  ships 
using  that  important  waterway.  Her  mercantile  marine  has  in- 
creased from  240,888  tons  in  1895  to  578,343  tons  in  1902. 

Austria  contributes  to  her  shipping  to  the  extent  of  318,9882.  per 
annum,  and  she  has  more  than  doubled  her  mercantile  marine  in  the 
short  space  of  seven  years. 

Italy  is  also  increasing  her  fleet  very  considerably  under  the 
bounty  system. 

Japan,  following  the  lead  of  the  Western  nations,  now  x>a7s 
considerable  subsidies,  and  her  tonnage  is  increasing  rapidly.  The 
following  extract  from  the  Subsidies  Report  is  of  great  interest, 
as  showing  the  lavish  manner  in  which  capital  is  expended  in  order 
to  promote  the  shipping  interests  of  our  Eastern  ally : 

In  Japan,  the  system  of  subsidising  has  developed  immensely,  practically 
since  1897.  The  principal  amounts  authorised  in  1898  for  particular  services 
included  272.9592.  to  the  Nippon  Yusen  Eaisha  for  the  European  Line,  66,765Z. 
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to  the  same  Company  for  the  Seattle  Line,  and  108,5002.  to  the  Toyo  Eisen 
Eaisha  for  the  San  Francisco  Line.  In  addition  to  these,  increasing  annual 
BTuns  are  paid  for  constmction  and  navigation  bounties.  In  18d9  the  total 
amount  of  subsidies  was  estimated  at  584,6962. 

In  1900,  farther  sums  of  29,7982.  for  the  Tangtse  Line,  and  59,2082.  for 
certain  lines  to  North  China  and  Korea,  were  provided.  In  1901  a  subsidy  of 
58,6602.  was  authorised  for  the  Australian  Line,  and  18,2502.  for  the  Bombay 
Line,  and  there  are  other  large  subsidies.  The  average  subsidy  paid  per  round 
voyage  from  Ji^an  to  London  and  back  by  the  Japanese  Government  is  stated 
to  be  about  10,0002. 

It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  Americans  will  sanction  snb* 
sidies  in  the  near  future :  it  will  be  remembered  that  a  Bill  actually 
passed  the  Senate  in  March  1902,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  7th  of 
December  last,  under  the  heading  of  the  '  Merchant  Marine,' 
recommends  Congress  to  direct  the  Secretary  for  the  Navy,  the 
Postmaster-Oeneral,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labour,  as- 
sociated with  such  representation  from  the  Senate  and  the  House  as 
Congress  may  designate,  to  serve  as  a  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  and  reporting  to  Congress  at  its  next  session  what 
legislation  is  desirable  or  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  American  commerce,  and  incidentally 
of  a  national  ocean  mail  service,  of  adequate  auxiliary  naval  cruisers 
and  naval  reserves. 

Let  us  hope  that  if  a  Subsidy  Bill  is  passed  by  the  American 
Oovemment,  it  will  not  be  on  the  basis  of  the  drastic  and  extra- 
ordinary terms  of  the  two  Bills  which  have  just  been  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Representatives.  One  of  these,  the  Sulzer  Bill, 
provides 

(1)  That  a  duty  of  1*25  dollars  (or  6$.  2d,)  a  ton  on  the  gross  admeasurement, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  duty  imposed  on  tonnage  by  law,  shall  be  levied  and 
collected  from  every  vessel  not  of  the  United  States  that  shall  arrive  with 
merchandise,  passengers,  or  mails  to  be  landed  in  the  United  States  from  a 
country,  its  colony,  or  possession  to  which  the  said  vessel  does  not  belong. 

(2)  That  a  duty  of  2  dollars  (equal  to  about  Ss,  M.)  a  ton  on  the  gross 
admeasurement,  in  addition  to  the  regular  duty  imposed  on  tonnage  by  law, 
shall  be  levied  and  collected  from  every  vessel  not  of  the  United  States  that 
shall  arrive  from  one  foreign  country  under  engagement  to  load  for  another 
foreign  country,  or  that  shall  effect  such  engagement  after  arrival,  there  being 
one  or  more  vessels  of  American  registry  in  port  listed  at  the  Custom  House 
as  ready  to  engage  for  the  same  or  a  similar  voyage. 

(8)  That  rebates  of  tariff  duties  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  shall  be  allowed 
on  all  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  from  other  countries  where  these 
goods  are  brought  in  by  vessels  flying  the  American  flag. 

(4)  That  on  all  goods  imported  direct  by  vessels  belonging  to  other  countries 
than  the  country  of  origin  or  the  United  States,  there  shall  be  an  additional 
duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  and  on  all  such  goods  imported  indirect  an 
additional  duty  of  15  per  cent. 
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It  is  clear  that  we  may  anticipate  serious  competition  in  the  near 
fatnre  from  American  shipping  for  the  world's  carrying  trades,  and  the 
first  attack  will  certainly  be  made  upon  the  Atlantic  trade  with  the 
help  of  the  Morgan  Combine,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  a 
determined  bid  for  supremacy.  Already,  with  their  extremely  liberal 
postal  subsidies,  the  United  States  are  indirectly  subsidising  some  of 
their  principal  lines. 

How  are  these  attacks  to  be  met?  Certainly  not  by  formal 
protest,  which  is  presently  the  only  weapon  open  to  our  Qt>vemment. 
Why  do  we  allow  subsidised  foreign  ships  to  participate  in  our 
coasting  trade,  our  colonial  and  intercolonial  trades,  while  the 
coasting  trades  of  the  United  States,  Bussia,  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  other  countries,  are  closed  to  our  ships  ? 
Kussia  does  not  allow  British  vessels  even  to  carry  cargoes  between 
the  Russian  Baltic  ports  and  the  Russian  Black  Sea  ports,  or  firom 
Cronstadt  to  their  far  eastern  port  of  Vladivostock.  France 
prohibits  the  employment  of  English  ships  on  her  coasts,  or  even 
between  France  and  Algeria. 

The  United  States  reserves  her  coasting  trade  for  vessels  of  her 
own  nationality,  and  will  not  allow  foreign  tonnage  to  take  a  cargo 
round  from  New  York  to  her  Pacific  ports,  say  to  San  Francisco. 
Trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  will  shortly  be 
closed  in  the  same  manner. 

Our  present  generous  policy  must  be  of  considerable  advantage 
to  foreign  nations,  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  here  we  have  the 
medium  for  a  bargain  which  may  help  to  open  those  trades  now 
closed  to  British  ships,  and  may  at  the  same  time  remove  some  of 
the  disabilities  under  which  our  shipping  is  at  present  labouring. 
Foreign  nations  enjoy  free  access  to  our  markets  for  their  mer- 
chandise, and  the  privilege  of  trading  their  ships  between  not  only 
our  home  ports,  but  the  ports  of  our  vast  Empire;  and  they  surely 
cannot  complain  if  in  return  for  these  valuable  concessions  we  ask 
them  to  reciprocate  by  throwing  open  the  whole  of  their  coasting 
trade,  and  also  to  agree,  when  carrying  cargoes  to  or  from  ports  in 
our  Empire,  to  observe  the  same  regulations,  and  be  governed  by 
the  same  conditions,  as  our  own  ships. 

Again,  it  is  a  common  cause  of  complaint  in  shipping  circles  that 
Uie  foreigner,  not  having  a  compulsory  load-line,  has  a  distinct 
advantage  over  his  British  competitor.  Nothing  can  be  said  against 
the  regulations  which  compel  vessels  to  be  loaded  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  safety  in  the  interest  of  both  life  and  property, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  absence  of  this  restriction  in  the  case  of 
foreigners  handicaps  our  ships  in  competition.  The  Board  of  Trade 
has  power  to  prohibit  the  sailing  of  foreign  vessels  tram  British 
ports  when  overloaded,  but  it  is  evident  that  unless  a  vessel  is  pro- 
vided with  a  load-line  painted  upon  the  side  in  the  same  manner  as 
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British  ships  are  marked,  cases  of  overloading  are  bound  to  occur,  as 
it  is  impotoible  for  Board  of  Trade  officials  to  detect  by  casual 
inspection  other  than  flagrant  cases  of  overloading.  At  night,  again, 
the  difficultjr  must  be  greatly  aggravated. 

There  is  an  example  given  of  a  vessel  which  under  the  British 
flag  had  a  canning  capacity  of  1825  Uma.  She  was  sold  to  the 
Crermans,  and  under  her  new  flag  came  to  Liverpool  carrying  2100 
tons,  a  difference  of  275  tons  over  what  she  carried  wh^i  subject  to 
our  Board  of  Trade  regulations. 

The  absence  of  a  compulsory  load-line  is  all  in  favour  of  the 
foreigner  when  brought  into  competition  with  British  ships  trading 
between  foreign  ports. 

When  dealing  with  shipping  matters,  we  are  constantly  reminded 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  more  than  doubled  our  shipping  during  the 
last  thirty  years ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  although  Great 
Britain  still  holds  52  per  cent,  of  the  world's  steam  tonnage,  yet 
twelve  years  ago  we  had  62  per  cent.,  having  thus  lost  10  per  cent, 
in  this  short  period,  and  the  mercantile  marines  of  our  rivals, 
under  protection,  are  steadily  increasing,  and  of  course  corre- 
spondingly decreasing  our  lead.  Again,  if  we  credit  the  United 
States  with  the  850,000  tons  of  shipping  at  present  flying  our 
flag,  but  really  under  the  control  of  that  country,  r^nreseuted  by 
the  ships  of  the  Morgan  Combine,  our  position  is  still  further 
prejudiced. 

An  examination  of  the  transfer  of  British  steam  tonnage  to 
foreign  flags  during  the  six  years  from  1896  to  1902  will  show  that 
no  less  than  1483  vessels  changed  nationality,  representing  a  gross 
register  tonnage  of  2,257,723  tons,  and  if  to  this  figure  be  added  the 
sailing-ship  tonnage  sold  during  the  same  period,  we  have  a  total 
turnover  of  2,868,013  gross  tons  of  shipping. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  enormous  transfer  of  British 
ships  to  the  foreigner?  Naturally  it  has  practically  revolutionised 
our  spheres  of  trade.  Whereas  our  ships  formerly  preponderated  in 
the  short  trades,  as  well  as  in  the  distant  trades,  now,  having  sold  the 
fleets  which  were  employed  in  short  trades  and  replaced  them  with 
a  larger  class  of  steamer,  we  have  practically  abandoned  the  shorter 
trades  in  &vour  of  the  long-distance  voyages. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  that  in  times  of  severe  depression  the 
second-hand  boats  sold  to  the  foreigners  during  the  last  few  years 
would  not  be  able  to  continue  trading ;  this,  however,  is  a  fallacy, 
as  we  find  that  the  transferred  vessels  do  continue  running,  and 
they  now  control  practically  the  whole  of  the  short  Mediterranean 
and  Continental  trades ;  moreover,  they  live  at  freights  which  would 
spell  ruin  to  the  British  shipowner. 

It  is  evident  that,  by  disposing  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  our 
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smaller  shipe  to  the  foreigner,  we  have  parted  with  the  good-will  of 
the  shorter  trades  into  the  bargain. 

This  doubtless  will  account  for  the  great  increase  in  the  growth 
of  foreign  ships  trading  from  our  home  ports.  An  analysis  of  the 
tonnage  arriving  at  the  five  great  coal  ports  in  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  shows  that  for  the  year  1902,  as  compared  with 
1897,  there  is  a  decrease  of  13  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  British 
ships,  representing  a  decrease  of  9  per  cent,  in  tonnage,  while  foreign 
vessels  have  increased  52  per  cent,  in  number  and  92  per  cent,  in 
tonnage. 

The  figures  for  the  port  of  Swansea  are  so  startling  that  they 
deserve  special  notice.  If  we  compare  1893  with  1903,  we  find  that 
2533  British  ships  cleared  from  that  port  in  1893  and  2578  in  1903,. 
while  foreign  vessels  have  risen  firom  237  in  1893  to  817  in  1903,  or 
an  increase  in  the  foreign  tonnage  for  that  period  from  134,015  to 
557,800  tons. 

The  figures  for  the  port  of  Blyth  during  1903  are  also  remarkable. 
The  number  of  British  steamers  clearing  from  that  port  amounted 
to  877,  while  the  foreign  vessels  totalled  1591.  British  sailing 
vessels  numbered  93  and  foreign  sailing  vessels  125.  The  total 
British  tonnage  works  out  at  632,705  tons,  as  compared  with 
1,144,799  tons  of  foreign  ships. 

To  show  the  extent  of  the  change  in  the  character  of  British 
shipping,  it  is  important  to  contrast  the  relative  size  of  British- 
owned  steam  vessels  with  six  or  seven  years  ago.  A  glance  at  the 
foUowing  tables  compiled  frt)m  Lloyds'  Register  for  1895  and  1903 
will  illustrate  my  point.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tendency  is  all 
in  favour  of  larger,  ships.  We  continue  to  increase  the  number  of 
vessels  over  3,000  tons  gross  register,  while  there  is  a  heavy  decrease 
in  ships  of  smaller  size. 
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Some  ship-owners,  who  discuss  the  possible  effects  of  preferential 
trading  with  the  Colonies,  dread  the  idea  of  a  disturbance  of  trade  ; 
but,  as  already  pointed  out,  a  transfer  has  actually  taken  place,  for,, 
having  disposed  of  the  smaller  class  of  tonnage,  English  owners  had 
to  engage  in  more  extended  voyages  with  the  vessels  of  much  larger 
type  which  took  its  place,  and  these  longer  voyages  have  been  found 
more  profitable. 
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It  is,  therefore,  to  the  interest  of  our  large  vessek  to  undertake 
the  distant  voyages,  and  if,  by  a  system  of  jH!eferential  tariflb,  we 
most  look  for  oar  food  supplies  in  the  futnre  to  Canada,  India, 
Australia,  and  our  other  Colonies,  we  are  already  equipped  with  the 
right  type  of  vessel  to  transport  their  produce. 

A  survey  of  the  tonnage  recently  chartered  to  carry  coal  to  the 
Far  East  shows  that  the  ships  are  almost  exclusively  British,  which 
is  a  clear  indication  that  British  owners  are  ready  to  engage  upon 
voyages  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

The  fact  that  we  so  largely  control  these  long-distance  trades 
is  another  reason  why  we  should  endeavour  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  finreigner  now.  The  advantage  Great  Britain  possesses  with  her 
vast  proportion  of  the  carrying  trades^  of  foreign  countries  enables 
our  Oovemment  to  demand  a  cessation  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
our  rivals  with  the  direct  object  of  injuring  our  commerce,  but  if  we 
delay  and  allow  our  better-class  steam  tonnage  to  be  crippled  in  the 
same  manner  that  our  sailing  ships  and  small  steam  vessels  have 
suffered,  or  even  if  we  hesitate  imtil  foreign  nations  increase  the 
size  of  their  vessels  (which  doubtless  they  will  do  by  force  of 
example),  and  we  are  confronted  with  a  still  further  improved  foreign 
mercantile  navy,  the  possibility  of  redressing  our  grievances  becomes 
remote. 

An  argument  often  used  to  combat  a  policy  of  retaliation  is  that 
the  result  would  be  counter  retaliation.  This  contingency  is  however 
very  improbable,  as  foreign  nations  are  dependent  to  so  large  an 
extent  upon  our  shipping  for  the  carriage  of  their  merchandise  that 
even  if  reprisals  were  attempted  they  would  probably  be  more  injurious 
to  our  opponents  than  to  ourselves. 

In  a  recent  speech,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  dealing  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Americans  to  capture  the  Atlantic  trade,  stated  that 
the  Morgan  Combine  had  become  a  laughing-stock  for  Liverpool 
ship-owners.  This  Combine,  which  recently  came  into  existence  and 
bought  up  some  of  the  Liverpool-owned  Atlantic  lines,  causedf 
great  alarm  throughout  the  country  at  the  prospect  of  the  Atlantic 
trade  falling  into  the  hands  of  Americans.  The  danger  was  pointed 
out  to  our  Government,  which,  departing  from  usual  custom,  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Cunard  Company. 

The  Cunard  Company  has  now  undertaken  to  build  two  large 
steamers  of  higher  speed  than  any  vessels  afloat.  These  two  vessels 
are  to  cost  about  2,500,000^.,  which  money  the  Government  lends  at 
2|  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  supple- 
mented by  an  annual  subsidy  of  150,0OOZ.  So  decisive  a  step  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  has  apparently  stopped  any  further 
dealing  by  the  Morgan  Combine  with  English  ship-owners,  and 
affords  a  striking  example  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  judicious 
retaliation. 
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If  the  British  Government  intimates  an  intention  of  dealing  with 
the  question  of  foreign  subsidies  in  the  same  manner  that  it  has 
dealt  with  the  Sugar  Bounties,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  success. 
As  we  have  levied  a  countervailing  import  duty  upon  bounty-fed 
sugar,  so  we  should  penalise  all  subsidised  foreign  vessels  entering 
our  ports,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  neutralise  the  advantage  which 
the  subsidy  affords  them. 

Beferring  again  for  a  moment  to  the  possible  transfer  of  trade 
which  would  follow  the  imposition  of  preferential  tariffs,  there  is  no 
need  for  ship-owners  to  fear  any  divergence  of  trade ;  our  ships  can 
follow  commerce  wherever  it  may  gravitate.  As  an  instance :  in 
1891,  the  Eussian  Government  prohibited  the  export  of  grain  from 
that  country,  with  the  result  that  the  Argentine,  which  until  then  was 
of  secondary  importance  as  a  grain-producing  country,  took  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  develop  its  export  with  Europe,  and  it  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  centres  of  the  grain  trade,  finding  employ- 
ment for  many  of  the  larger  class  of  English  ships  ;  and  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  if  by  a  preferential  tariff  our  Colonies 
are  given  the  opportunity,  they  will  in  like  manner  develop  their 
grain  production.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
mention  that  during  the  three  days,  the  30th  and  31st  of  December 
and  the  Ist  of  Januaiy  last,  no  less  than  forty-one  steamers  were 
chartered  honiewards  from  the  Biver  Plate,  with  a  cargo  capacity 
of  160,700  tons.  It  is  also  instructive  to  note  that  the  prohi- 
bition of  grain  from  Bussia,  instead  of  raising  the  price,  as  was 
generally  anticipated  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  followed  by  a  faH 
in  price. 

We  are  told  upon  the  authority  of  experts  that  the  time  is  noit 
far  distant  when,  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  their  population, 
the  Americans  will  not  have  at  their  disposal  such  large  quantities 
of  surplus  grain.  The  United  States  sent  us  over  4,000,000  quarters 
les8  last  year  than  in  1902. 

This  decrease  was  made  up  by  increased  shipments  from  Canada, 
British  India,  Argentina,  and  Bussia.  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  the 
7th  of  January  last,  commenting  upon  the  decrease  in  American 
shipments,  says 

The  points  of  interest  are  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Colonies  to  continue  thelr 
large  supplies.  What  Bnssia  may  do  is  always  a  matter  of  speculation,  because 
political  as  well  as  economical  considerations  appear  to  influence  her  conduct 
in  the  matter. 

If,  however,  we  give  our  Colonies  a  preferential  tariff,  their  resources 
will  be  developed  even  more  rapidly  than  in  recent  years.  The 
contention  that  grain  cannot  be  brought  from  our  North  American 
Colonies  during  the  winter  months  is  absurd.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  William  Thomson,  shipowner,  of  Dundee, 
Vol.  LV— No.  824  Z 
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will  be  of  general  interest,  and  should  remove  the  fallacy  which  has 
unfortunately  been  so  freely  circulated  : 

I  wonld,  however,  allude  to  one  special  point  yon  raise,  as  it  comes  within 
the  scope  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  refer  to  tiie  bogey — it  is  nothing  else — about 
America  making  a  retaliatory  transit  duty  on  Canadian  goods.  This  statement 
was,  I  think,  first  made  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  when  he  said  that  Canadian 
grain  could  not  be  shipped  during  the  winter  months  except  through  United 
States  ports,  and  that  he  was  certain  the  United  States  would  retaliate  in  the 
manner  indicated.  The  facts  are,  however,  that  Canadian  grain  and  other 
products  are  shipped  the  whole  winter  through  from  Halifax  and  St.  John — 
more  particularly  the  latter  point — from  both  of  which  weekly  steamers  are  run 
throughout  the  winter  to  at  least  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  with  regular  sailings 
in  addition  to  Bristol  and  London.  It  is  true  that  one  part  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  system,  which  carries  a  quantity  of  the  stuff  in  question  to  St.  John, 
does  for  a  comparatively  limited  distance  run  through  American  territory,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Compan^f  itself  has  a  line  of  com- 
munication right  through  to  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  without  running  through 
American  territory  at  aU,  and  in  addition  the  Intercolonial  Railway  firom 
Quebec  runs  right  through  to  Halifax  and  St.  Jchn  without  touching  the  States. 
Further,  the  new  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Bill,  which  was  passed  at  Ottawa  the 
other  day,  provides  for  another  line  to  be  constructed  wholly  through  Canadian 
territory  to  Moncton,  and  thence  to  St.  John  or  some  other  new  port  on  the 
Canadian  coast. 

The  voyage  to  Canada  is  by  no  means  short,  but  in  case  we  were 
at  war  with  a  European  Power,  it  would  offer  fiur  less  facilities  for 
an  enemy's  ships  to  capture  our  food  supplies  on  the  high  seas  than 
if  our  supplies  of  grain  were  coming  from  the  south,  say  the  fiiver  Plate. 
The  voyage  from  the  United  ICingdom  to  the  River  Plate  and  home 
covers  some  12,000  miles,  and  means  for  the  ordinary  tramp  steamer 
about  sixty  days*  ste€uning.  On  this  long  voyage  there  is  not  a  single 
British  coaling  station,  so  that  our  ships  would  be  dependent  for  their 
renewals  of  supplies  of  bimker  coals  upon  foreigners.  If,  as  would  be 
almost  certain,  coal  was  declared  contraband  of  war,  our  troubles  would 
be  greatly  accentuated.  Our  Admiralty  would  immediately  have  to 
face  the  difiSculty  of  protecting  our  mercantile  marine  upon  these 
extended  routes,  involving  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  number  of 
ships  from  the  fighting  line.  In  any  case,  it  is  doubtfid  whether 
our  transports  could  be  adequately  convoyed,  as  experts  are  of  opinion 
that  the  difiiculties  of  so  doing,  under  modem  conditions,  would  be 
practically  insurmountable.  We  have  seen  the  British  army  chasing 
a  De  Wet  during  the  recent  war  in  South  Africa :  we  do  not  want 
our  British  fleet  chasing  De  Wets  upon  the  ocean. 

A  few  fast  hostile  cruisers,  menacing  our  grain-carrying  vessels 
upon  their  prolonged  ocean  routes,  would  work  incalculable  damage, 
and  be  the  source  of  the  utmost  danger  and  anxiety. 

A  policy  of  Tariff*  Reform  which  would  reduce  the  importation  of 
foreign  manufactured  goods  would  have  none  of  the  evils  for  shipping 
which  are  so  freely  predicted  by  those  opposed  to  change. 
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If  an  import  dnty  checks  the  flow  of  finished  articles  into  this 
country,  then  we  must  import  the  raw  material  to  furnish  our  manu- 
facturers with  the  wherewithal  to  make  these  commodities :  this 
would  increase  to  a  very  large  extent  the  number  of  ships  employed. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  ship-owners,  who  find  so  much  conso- 
lation in  attacking  the  Board  of  Trade,  that,  however  loud  their 
protests,  they  will  obtain  no  relief  in  this  direction.  Much  as 
the  lot  of  the  sailor  has  improved  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Plimsoll  reforms,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  condition  of  seafaring 
life  is  such  that  ship-owners  can  look  forward  to  a  period  of  freedom 
from  legislative  interference :  the  very  nature  of  their  trade 
precludes  any  such  conclusion.  The  British  Grovemment  has 
imposed  restrictions  upon  our  shipping  in  spite  of  the  protests  of 
those  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  similar  legislation  would  not  be  imposed  upon  foreign 
shipping,  and  would  therefore  add  to  the  burden  of  the  British  ship- 
owner. It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  however,  that  if  a  policy 
of  retaliation  is  sanctioned  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  shipping 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  new  power  the  Grovemment  will  be 
able  to  wield  in  their  efforts  to  place  alien  tonnage  trading  to  and 
from  ports  in  our  Empi^  under  the  same  regulations  as  our  own. 
Surely,  as  the  first  maritime  Power  of  the  world,  we  will  no  longer 
submit  to  our  supremacy  being  filched  from  us,  not  by  the  legitimate 
competition  of  our  rivals,  but  by  the  organised  policy  of  foreign 
governments. 

W.  H.  Renwick. 
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LAST  MONTH 


It  seems  desirable  that  I  should  pre&ce  my  remarks  this  month  by* 
a  few  words  respecting  the  changed  conditions  under  which  I  shall 
write  in  these  pages  for  the  future.  For  several  years  past  I  have 
been  honoured  by  the  Editor  of  this  Eeview  with  a  conmiission  to 
write  a  monthly  survey  of  political  events  that  should  be  as  nearly 
impartial  as  was  compatible  with  the  fact  that  I  myself,  so  br 
•^m  being  impartial,  am  an  old  and  convinced  member  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  I  have  done  my  best  since  1899  to  discharge  this 
rather  difficult  mission  faithfully,  and  have  always  made  it  my 
business  to  set  forth,  so  &r  as  I  was  able,  both  sides  of  the  questions 
that  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  in  our  public  life.  But  now  that 
the  country  is  engaged  in  a  political  controversy  of  exceptional 
acuteness,  which  is  being  waged  on  all  sides  with  increasing 
vehemence,  it  becomes  much  more  difficult  to  preserve  that  attitude 
of  impartial  detachment  which  I  have  hitherto  striven  to  maintain. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  Editor  proposes  to  invite,  in  addition  to 
mjrself,  a  convinced  member  of  the  political  party  opposed  to  my 
own  to  comment  monthly  upon  current  public  affairs,  and  he  has 
kindly  released  me  from  the  attempt  to  write  fit)m  a  non-partisan 
point  of  view. 

The  fairy  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  presided  over  the 
entrance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  into  this  world  undoubtedly  endowed 
him  with  many  precious  gifts,  which  have  already  carried  him  fiir 
in  the  race  of  life.  But  she  unhappily  denied  to  him  that  saving 
sense  of  humour  which,  valuable  in  any  calling,  is  nowhere  more 
needed  than  in  statesmanship.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case,  the 
history  of  last  month  would  not  have  furnished  such  amusing 
reading  as  it  does  to  those  who  have  not  been  captivated  by  the 
Birmingham  politician's  new  fiscal  policy.  We  should  hardly,  for 
example,  have  witnessed  the  formation  of  a  '  Commission '  composed 
of  a  number  of  undoubtedly  respectable  gentlemen,  not  one  of  whom 
can,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  regarded  as  being  in  the 
front  rank  of  our  public  men.  Nor  should  we  have  seen  this  so- 
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•called  Commission  opened  with  that  pompons  formality  which  has 
inspired  our  great  political  caricaturist  with  one  of  his  happiest 
ideas.  It  was  unlucky  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  his  committee  of 
business  men,  who,  with  singular  unanimity,  happened — quite  acci- 
•dentally,  we  are  assured — ^to  share  his  views  upon  fiscal  reform, 
should  have  been  opened  in  so  grandiose  a  fieishion  on  the  very  day 
on  which  his  new  policy  received  the  crushing  blow  of  the  Norwich 
•election.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  robust  and  unfailing  belief  in  himself 
will  no  doubt  be  proof  against  this,  as  it  has  been  against  many 
similar  disasters ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  is  nobody  on 
his  Commission  who  can  perceive  the  rather  farcical  light  in  which 
that  body  has  been  placed.  It  met,  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets, 
to  consider  the  details  of  a  scheme  by  which,  at  some  future  date  and 
under  some  Grovemment  not  yet  in  existence,  a  general  scheme  of 
^  protection '  for  our  commerce  and  industries  is  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  Nobody  could  have  gathered  fix)m  the  manifesto  delivered  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  at  its  first  sitting  that  there  was  any  doubt,  in  his 
mind,  at  least,  that  the  country  was  about,  by  a  popular  v«->te,  to  cast 
^de  the  system  of  free  trade  to  which  it  owes  its  present  position  at 
the  head  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  to  adopt  in  its  place  a 
revival  of  the  ancient  fallacies  of  protection.  It  must  surely  have 
struck  some,  at  least,  among  the  Commissioners  that  the  appearance 
in  the  newspapers,  side  by  side  with  the  manifesto  of  their  illustrious 
chief,  of  the  figures  of  the  Norwich  election  made  them  all  look  more 
than  slightly  ridiculous.  Norwich  is  not  a  city  to  which  we  should 
look  in  ordinary  times  for  any  definite  pronouncement  upon  a  great 
political  question.  Only  once  in  the  last  eighteen  years  had  it 
given  a  majority  of  Literal  votes ;  the  majority  then  recorded  (in 
1886)  standing  at  the  modest  figure  of  347.  But  in  the  election 
of  the  present  month  the  Tory  votes  had  £Etllen  from  8100  (in  1895) 
to  6756,  whilst  the  Liberal  vote  had  grown  from  7270  to  11,020, 
showing  a  clear  majority  of  4264  in  favour  of  Liberalism.  Such  a 
turnover  is  rarely  seen  in  any  constituency.  Nor  was  there  any 
ground  for  doubt  as  to  the  question  upon  which  this  sweeping 
•defeat  was  inflicted  on  the  Ministerial  candidate.  That  gentleman 
■stood  avowedly  as  a  protectionist.  His  two  opponents  were  equally 
•clear  and  decided  in  their  championship  of  free  trade.  Norwich,  at 
least,  it  is  evident,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  those  constituencies 
which  have  been  captivated  by  the  alluring  eloquence  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  devotes  to  his  propaganda  on  behalf  of  the  food-tax. 
One  swallow,  I  need  hardly  say,  does  not  make  a  summer,  and 
though  the  Norwich  election,  coming  at  the  particular  moment  at 
-which  it  did,  was  extremely  awkward  for  the  new  protectionists,  it 
-would  hardly  have  possessed  serious  significance  if  it  had  stood  alone. 
But  it  only  emphasised  the  result  of  the  contest  earlier  in  the  month 
in  the   Ashburton  division  of  Devonshire,   where  the  free  trade 
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candidate,  although  a  new  man,  comparatively  unknown  in  the 
constituency,  nearly  doubled  the  majority  of  his  predecessor,  who  was, 
by  comnum  consent,  the  most  popular  resident  in  the  division.  In 
.  (Gateshead,  too,  the  firee  trade  candidate  was  returned  with  a  larg^ 
majority  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  Sir  William  Allan.  Nor 
is  this  all.  In  the  eleven  by-elections  ending  with  Norwich  whicli 
have  taken  place  since  Mr.  Chamberlain  began  his  present  campaign, 
whilst  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  Ministerial  vote, 
that  of  the  Opposition  has  been  increased  by  not  fieur  short  of  50  per 
cent.  These  are  figures  the  significance  of  which  cannot  be  mis- 
understood. I  said  some  months  ago  in  these  pages,  when  giving  my 
reasons  for  refusing  to  believe  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  succeed 
in  his  ill-starred  enterprise,  that  the  issue  rested,  after  all,  with  the 
working  classes  of  this  country,  and  that  there  was  no  proof  that  the 
member  for  West  Birmingham  had  captured  their  support.  When 
w^  see  that  in  eleven  by-elections  they  have  converted  a  Mimstenal 
majority  of  12,906  into  a  Liberal  majority  of  3660  few  will  care  to 
contest  the  soundness  of  the  view  which  I  then  expressed. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  is  a  man  not  only  of  brilliant  ability 
as  an  electioneerer,  but  of  high  courage  and  immense  resourceful- 
ness.    I  do  not  believe  him  to  be  one  who  is  likely  to  be  terrified 
even  by  such  a  turnover  of  votes  as  that  which  has  led  the  8ta/ndard 
to  cry  out  in  anguish  against  a  policy  fomented,  it  declares,  *  by 
statesmen,  agitators,  wire-pullers,  and  subservient  newspapers,'  which 
is  driving  the  country  straight  to  '  a  Unionist  defeat  and  an  Opposi- 
tion victory  at  the  next  General  Election.'     These  words,  which  sre 
not  mine,  but  those  of  the  ablest  and  most  independent  organ  o{  the 
Conservative  Party,  may  make  an  impression  upon  some  persons, 
but  I  doubt  if  they  will   make  any  on  Mr.  Chamberlain.    That 
gentleman  has  already,  in  his  '  raging  and  tearing  agitation,'  risen 
superior  to  still  more  grievous  disasters  than  the  mere  convendon  of 
Ministerial  majorities  into  minorities  in  the  ballot-box.     He  was  not 
stayed  in  his  impetuous  course  when  one  man  after  another  of  the 
highest  authority  in  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  was  a  member,  including 
all  living  ex-Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  publicly  protested  against 
a  policy  which  combined  the  oldest  heresies  of  Protectionism  with 
that  new  spirit  of  Jingoism  that  soared  to  its  highest  point  on  the 
memorable  night  of  Mafeking.     When  the  Cabinet  itself  was  broken 
up,  and  the  distracted  Mr.  Balfour  was  seen  rushing  hither  and 
thither,  searching  for  new  Ministers  in  every  possible  and  impossible 
comer,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  equanimity  was  not  disturbed.     like  a 
certain  Irish  landlord  known  to  feime,  the  shooting  of  his  agent  was 
a,n  incident  that  had  no  personal  interest  for  himself.     Again,  when 
that  Liberal  Unionist  Party  of  which  he  was  once  so  proud,  and  iB 
which  he  was  so  long  a  ruling  spirit,  was  broken  into  firagments,  the 
only  matter  that  seemed  to  trouble  him  was  the  fear  that  he  might 
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not  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  the  caRh-box,  which  had  been  notoriously 
filled  by  men  who  were  unable  to  follow  him  in  his  new  adventures. 
A  man  who  has  preserved  his  self-confidence  and  composure  under 
so  many  trials  can  hardly  be  expected  to  lose  heart  merely  because 
a  seat  is  lost  here  and  there  to  his  party. 

But  is  he  really  gaining  ground  in  his  attempt  to  convert  the 
country  to  his  revolutionary  policy?  A  month  ago  most  persons 
seemed  to  think  that  he  was.  Free-traders  appeared  to  be  almost 
cowed  by  his  volcanic  energy,  and  the  audacity  with  which  he  went 
on  repeating  statements  that  had  been  not  only  contradicted  but 
disproved  a  hundred  times  over ;  and  all  the  less  intelligent  sections 
of  the  public,  especially  those  sections  to  be  found  in  the  West  End 
of  London,  shouted  for  joy,  as  such  pec^le  always  do  when  they 
think  they  have  found  '  a  sure  thing,'  whether  in  politics  or  on  the 
turf.  But  now — well,  now  there  is  a  distinct  subsidence  of  the  tide 
which  seemed  to  b^  carrying  the  ex-Colonial  Secretary  to  the  haven 
of  success ;  and  it  is  a  subsidence  which  cannot  be  attributed  merely 
to  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  by-elections.  A  strong  disposition 
to  hedge  has  been  shown  by  not  a  few  of  his  backers  in  the  Minis- 
terial ranks,  and  even  the  long-suffering  Prime  Minister  has  gathered 
courage  to  suggest  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  go  too  fast,  even  in  an 
agitation  which  is  avowedly  intended  to  be  '  raging  and  tearing.'  If 
one  asks  for  an  explanation  of  this  undoubted  change  of  mood  on 
the  part  of  those  who  were  convinced  a  month  ago  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  about  to  '  sweep  the  country,'  I  do  not  think  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question.  In  the  first  place, 
faJbe  has  been  exceptionally  hard  during  the  past  few  weeks  on  the 
cause  of  fiscal  reform.  That  cause  owed  its  origin^  according  to  the 
oft-repeated  statements  of  its  founder,  to  two  great  reasons :  first, 
the  grave  state  of  our  trade  and  its  ever-increasing  depression ;  and 
secondly,  the  desire  of  the  Colonies  to  establish  new  commercial 
bonds  between  us  and  them,  in  the  shape  of  preferential  tariflGs 
which,  in  our  case,  would  involve  the  taxation  of  food.  'If  you 
desire  to  keep  the  British  Empire  in  existence,'  said  the  member  for 
West  Birmingham  in  effect,  '  you  must  make  some  sacrifices ;  you 
must  even  submit  to  a  tax  upon  your  bread.'  And  in  the  same 
breath  he  explained  that  we  should  really  be  helping  rather  than 
hurting  ourselves  if  we  yielded  to  the  appeal  of  the  Colonies  and 
adopted  a  new  fiscal  system,  inasmuch  as  our  trade  was  in  such  a 
bad  way  that  unless  something  were  done,  and  done  speedily,  we 
should  be  reduced  to  *  the  rank  of  a  fifth-rate  Power ' — a  doom  with 
which  we  have  constantly  been  threatened  ever  since  the  appearance 
of  Maeaulay's  New  Zealander  upon  the  stage  of  politics.  Here,  then, 
was  a  double  basis — ^hard  feet  and  high  sentiment — on  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  appealed  to  the  country ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  upon  this 
basis  and  this  alone  that  he  secured  the  support  of  no  inconsiderable 
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section  of  the  public.     But  where  is  that  basis  now  ?    Can  even  the 
eminent  commercial  gentlemen  of  the  TariflF  '  Commisidon  *  tell  us 
how  much  of  it  remains,  after  the  publication  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
figures  for  1903,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  failure  to  produce,  in  reply 
to  the  repeated  challenges  he  has  received,  any  evidence  of  those 
imaginary  offers  from  the  Colonies  on  which  he  based  his  appeal  to 
the  spirit  of  Imperial  unity  ?    The  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  that 
^903  was  the  most  prosperous  year  our  trade  has  ever  known,  with  a 
solid  increase  of  fourteen  and  a  half  millions  of  imports  and  of  eleven 
and  a  quarter  millions  of  exports  over  the  preceding  year.     The 
evidence  we  have  had  from  the  Colonies  shows  that  public  opinion  is 
divided  there,  just  as  it  is  here,  over  the  new  policy,  and  that  nowhere 
is  there  any  apparent  intention  of  offering  any  substantial  concession 
to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  demanding  any  sacrifices  on 
our  part  in  order  to  purchase  the  continued  unity  of  the  Empire. 
Sensible  Colonials,  indeed,  even  where  they  are  avowed  protectionists, 
openly  scoff  at  the  idea  that  the  food  of  the  British  workman  should 
be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  his   fellow-workmen  in  Australia  and 
Canada.     Lord  Sosebery  has  not  hesitated  to  stigmatise  as  'pre- 
posterous '   Mr.  Chamberlain's    assertion    that    we    have    received 
proposals  on  this  subject  from  the  Colonies ;  and  I  really  do  not  see 
how  that  word  can  be  improved  upon. 

*  But,'  say  the  thick-and-thin  advocates  of  fiscal  reform,  *  statistics, 
even  the  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  cannot  alter  the  fact  that 
the  country  is  just  now  experiencing  hard  times,  that  money  is 
scarce  and  the  value  of  securities  low ' ;  and  the  only  cause  to  which 
they  attribute  this  unpleasant  state   of  affairs   is   that    •  obsolete' 
system  of  free  trade  against  which  they  have  girded  up  their  loins. 
That  we  are  experiencing  something  in  the  nature  of  hard  times  is 
not  to  be  denied,  though  any  man  who  has  lived  for  fifty  or  sixty 
years  can  recall  seasons  of  depression  infinitely  more  severe  than 
that  through  which  we  are  now  passing.     Yet  can  no  reason  but  the 
tardily  discovered  defects  of  our  present  fiscal  system  be  assigned  for 
the  relatively  mild  hard  times  of  to-day  ?     Have  the  fiscal  reformers 
forgotten  that  we  are  staggering  under  the  absolute  loss — ^from  the 
economic  point  of  view— of  220  millions  expended  upon  the  South 
African   war?     Are  they  ignorant   of  that  enormous   increase  of 
expenditure,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  taxation,  which  we  have 
now  to  carry  on  our  shoulders  ?     Successive  Finance  Ministers  have 
warned  us  again  and  again  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  our  reck- 
less national  extravagance,  and  have  pointed  to  the  very  consequences 
of  that  extravagance  which  we  have  now  to  endure.     Mr,  Chamber- 
lain and  his  friends,  with  an  audacity  that  excites  one's  admiration, 
ignore  these  things.     They  forget  the  hundreds  of  millions  that  have 
bean  sunk  in  the  gulf  of  war  and  incompetent  administration,  and 
virtually  insist  that,  after  all,  the  only  true  statesmen  of  recent  years 
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have  been  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  James  Lowther,  who  have  never 
wavered  in  their  belief  that  free  trade  and  free  trade  alone  is  to  be 
blamed  not  only  for  the  big  blue-bottle  flies  in  our  butchers'  shops, 
but  for  any  diminution  of  our  national  prosperity.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, the  *  Fiscal  Reformers '  have  not  found  everybody  so  willing  to 
endorse  their  canonisation  of  these  respectable  oountiy  gentlemen  as 
they  could  wish.  The  recent  letters  and  speeches  of  not  a  few 
Ministerial  members,  including  some  members  of  the  Ministry  itself, 
show  that  searchings  of  heart  are  being  experienced  even  among 
those  who  not  long  ago  seemed  inclined  to  applaud  Mr.  Chamberlain 
as  a  new  saviour  of  society. 

Yet  another  reason  that  accounts  for  the  change,  slight  but 
significant,  which  is  creeping  over  the  mood  of  the  Ministerialists,  is 
the  extraordinary  fact  that  the  arch-propagandist  of  protection  has  not 
even  begun  to  attempt  to  answer  the  argmnents  that  have  been  urged 
i^ainst  his  proposal  by  his  opponents.  With  wonderful  cleverness  he 
eludes  every  eflfort  that  is  made  to  bring  him  to  close  quarters  with 
those  who  denounce  his  i)olicy,  and  who  support  their  denunciation 
by  facts  and  arguments.  This  feature  of  his  tactics  was  specially 
conspicuous  in  his  speech  at  the  Ghiildhall.  If  he  had  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  authority  in  statesmanship  and  in  economic 
learning  on  his  side,  this  might  conceivably  be  a  wise  policy.  But 
it  is  notorious  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Without  wishing  to  be  dis- 
respectful to  the  gentlemen  who,  in  the  columns  of  what  the  Standard 
bluntly  calls  *  subservient  newspapers,'  expound  at  prodigious  length 
and  in  imposing  tjrpe  the  weird  doctrines  of  what  is  known  to  them 
as  the  '  new  political  economy,'  I  may  at  least  maintain  that  they  are 
not  the  only  wise  persons  in  existence.  I  might  even  go  further  and 
suggest  that  men  who  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  have  been 
engaged  in  the  management  of  the  financial  and  commercial  afiairs 
of  the  richest  and  greatest  commercial  nation  in  the  world  may  con- 
ceivably know  their  own  business  better  than  the  young  journalists 
who  dismiss  their  arguments  with  a  triumphant  sneer.  After  all, 
sensible  people  do  not  see  why  even  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  take 
no  notice  of  the  criticisms  of  such  men  as  Lord  Goschen,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  and  Sir  Henry  Fowler  upon  questions  which 
they  were  studying  closely  and  dealing  with,  in  practice  as  well  as 
in  theory,  long  before  the  ex-Colonial  Secretary  foimd  time  to  devote 
his  meteoric  attention  to  them.  When  one  remembers  further  that 
two  of  these  eminent  men  have  made  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  their  political 
inclinations  in  order  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  speaking  their  minds, 
their  right  to  be  treated  with  due  respect  by  the  apostle  of  the 
economic  revolution  seems  undeniable.  But  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  right  that  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  gentleman 
has  now  carried  on  his  agitation  for  more  than  eight  months.  But 
eo  (ar  as  argument  is  concerned  he  has  not  advanced  it  by  a  single 
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step.  Mr.  Pecksniff,  as  most  of  us  remember,  had  a  horse,  the 
appearance  of  which  was  imposing,  and  which  stepped  in  a  way  that 
impressed  all  who  saw  it.  The  misfortmie  in  the  case  of  this  noble  steed 
was  that,  like  the  farmer's  claret,  it  did  not  enable  its  rider  to  '  get 
any  forrarder.'  If  we  torn  back  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  first  declarations 
last  May  and  follow  him  through  all  his  subsequent  speeches,  we  can- 
not £eu1  to  see  that  he  is  mounted  on  Mr.  Pecksniff's  horse.  He  has 
never  even  attempted  to  get  beyond  the  initial  declamation  of  his 
great  campaign.  We  are  still  without  any  answer  to  the  serious  and 
reasoned  arguments  to  which  his  proposals  have  been  subjected. 
We  have  still  no  higher  authority  for  his  manifold  assertions  than 
his  own  ipse  dixit.  He  has  told  us  certain  things  which  he  has  not 
attempted  to  prove,  and  he  has  renmined  stubbornly  silent  when 
challenged  to  furnish  the  evidence  that  is  needed  to  establish  their 
accuracy.  Everything  is  to  rest  on  his  personal  pledge  that,  if  we 
follow  his  leadership,  certain  benefits — some  of  them  savouring  of 
the  miraculous — ^are  to  accrue  to  us.  Is  it  surprising  that  even 
some  of  those  who  were  originally  captivated  by  the  boldness  with 
which  he  revived  the  antiquated  doctrines  of  protection  are  begin- 
ning to  murmur  at  his  failure  to  meet  argument  with  argument  ? 
Claptrap  is  effective  enough  for  the  moment,  but  time  invariably 
puts  it  in  its  proper  place.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Chamberlain's  personal 
career  had  been  different,  his  cause  would  now  have  been  more 
hopeful  than  it  is.  But  no  one  can  forget  that  the  man  who  is  so 
confident  to-day  in  announcing  the  benefits  of  protection  to  hlB 
fellow-countrymen  was  not  long  ago  equally  confident  and  vehement 
in  denouncing  anyone  who  ventured  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  that 
system.  *  Protection  very  likely  might,  it  probably  would,  have  this 
effect :  it  would  increa^te  the  incomes  of  the  owners  of  great  estates, 
and  it  would  swell  the  profits  of  the  capitalists  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  engage  in  the  best-protected  industries;  but  it  would 
lessen  the  total  production  of  the  country,  it  would  diminish  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  it  would  raise  the  prices  of  every  necessary  of 
life.'  I  know  of  no  clearer  or  more  forcible  exposition  of  the 
inevitable  results  of  protection  than  this,  and  I  quote  the  statement 
firom  the  lips  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself.  He  can  hardly  expect 
the  whole  body  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  change  as  quickly  as  he 
has  done  from  the  views  he  expressed  in  1885  to  those  which  he 
professes  to  day.  We  do  not  all  belong  to  the  class  from  which  the 
'  lightning  artists '  of  the  music-halls  are  recruited. 

The  general  political  situation  has  undergone  some  noteworthy 
changes  during  the  month.  Mr.  Balfour  has  made  another  attempt 
to  remind  the  world  of  the  fact  that  he  is,  after  all,  the  titular 
Prime  Minister  of  England.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  a 
very  happy  effort.  It  is  impossible  for  fair-minded  men,  whatever 
may  be  their  political  opinions,  not  to  feel  a  certain  amount  of 
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sympathy  with  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  present  situation.  He  has  had 
to  suffer,  as  other  men  have  had  to  suffer  before  him,  from  the 
titanic  energy  of  a  colleague  who  invariably  '  drives  straight ' — as 
the  Stcmdard  says — at  the  object  at  which  he  is  aiming,  without 
any  undue  regard  for  the  feelings  or  interests  of  those  who  happen 
to  be  in  his  way.  Mr.  Balfour's  own  position  is  tolerably  clear. 
That  he  has  been  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  his  imperious 
colleague  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Even  if  we  had  not  the  evidence  of 
Lord  George  Hamilton  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  impossible  to  come 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  last  autumn  he  was  halting  between 
two  opinions,  undecided  as  to  whether  he  should  throw  in  his  lot  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain  or  take  that  middle  course  of  retaliatory  tariffs  which 
has  really  satisfied  nobody.  But  over  and  above  everjrthing  else  in  his 
mind  was  the  thought  of  the  unity  of  his  party — a  thought  naturally 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  a  Prime  Minister.  The  means  which  he 
adopted  in  order  to  secure  this  unity  have  resulted  in  an  almost 
tragical  failure.  To  the  genuine  free-trader  it  must  seem  that  they 
deserved  to  fiedl.  A  Prime  Minister  of  England  who  cannot  make 
up  his  mind  upon  such  an  issue  as  that  which  was  set  before  us  by 
the  Birmingham  propaganda  does  not  represent  the  type  of  states- 
manship which  the  people  of  this  country  have  been  taught  to 
admire.  But  the  fBulure  of  the  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Balfour  ta 
devise  a  formula  upon  which  all  Ministerialists  could  agree  is  not 
altogether  his  own  fault.  No  sooner  did  the  struggle  between 
protection  and  free  trade  become  real  than  the  hollow  official 
shibboleth  ceas^  to  charm.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  the  true 
instinct  of  the  fighting  man,  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  the  benevo- 
lent neutrality  of  Ministerial  candidates  and  members,  and  the 
caucuses  of  the  party  were  pressed  into  requisition  in  order  to  force 
the  pace.  No  man  in  England  understands  the  manipulation  of  a 
caucus  better  than  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Himself  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  first  organisation  of  the  kind  known  in  this  country — ^that  out 
of  which  the  National  Liberal  Federation  sprang — he  has  throughout 
bis  life  believed  that  victories  on  the  political  field  require  to  be 
organised  as  thoroughly  as  those  upon  the  field  of  war,  and  he  has 
always  attached  much  importance  to  what  in  America  men  call 
'the  machine.'  Not  unnaturally,  he  made  it  his  business  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  lay  hands  upon  the  '  machines '  which 
organise  the  forces  of  Conservatism  and  Liberal  Unionism.  Apparently, 
he  had  little  trouble  with  the  Conservative  organisation.  Its  members 
tendered  lip-homage  to  the  Prime  Minister,  but  the  overwhelming 
migarity  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  favour  with  which  they 
regarded  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals.  'Whole-hoggers'  was  the 
not  very  elegant  name  which  some  of  these  gentlemen  assumed  to 
describe  their  attitude  towards  the  new  protectionism.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  all  over  the  country  the  active  spirits  of  the 
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Conservative  associations  have  all  but  openly  adopted  the  member 
for  West  Birmingham  as  their  leader.  But  the  case  has  been  different 
D^th  the  Liberal  Unionists.  Among  them,  at  all  events^  there 
remained  a  sturdy  remnant  who  refused  to  abandon  the  fiscal  £uth 
which  they  had  professed  throughout  their  lives.  They  had  with- 
•drawn  from  their  old  party  rather  than  abandon  their  opinions  on  one 
-great  question,  and  they  who  had  refused  to  yield  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
were  not  prepared  to  bow  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  As  it  happened, 
•every  recognised  leader  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Party  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  remained  a  free-trader.  But 
here,  again,  the  local  members  of  the  caucus  had  been  won  round  to 
protectionism,  and  in  the  North  of  England  they  carried  resolutions 
in  fieivour  of  tariff  reform  that  led  to  the  immediate  resignation  of 
several  members  of  Parliament  and  persons  of  influence  in  the 
Liberal  Unionist  ranks.  The  silent  struggle  that  has  been  carried 
on  for  months  for  the  possession  of  the  party  machine,  culminated 
last  month  in  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  Duke,  as  founder 
;and  president  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Association,  proposed,  now  that 
its  members  could  no  longer  act  in  agreement,  that  it  should  be 
'dissolved.  Mr.  Chamberlain  suggested  that  the  members  should 
decide  for  themselves  whether  they  should  continue  to  exist  as  an 
organised  body,  and  on  which  side  their  support  should  be  given  in 
the  great  controversy.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is,  by  common 
admission,  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  high-minded  of  living 
-statesmen.  But  he  is  certainly  no  match  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
the  manipulation  of  political  machines  and  caucuses.  Nor  has  he 
grasped  the  modem  idea  which  leads  some  of  our  politicians  to  con- 
duct a  public  agitation  on  the  lines  of  a  travelling  circus.  Those  who 
read  the  correspondence  between  the  two  men  could  not  &il  to  per- 
ceive, first,  that  the  old  Liberal  Unionist  Party  had  been  destroyed ; 
^nd,  secondly,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  confident  that  he  had 
-obtained  command  of  the  organisation  by  which  it  had  been  so  long 
-carried  on.  It  was  on  the  day  on  which  this  remarkable  corre- 
-spondence  appeared  in  the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Balfour  addressed 
his  constituents  at  Manchester.  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  he  had  nothing 
to  say  upon  a  subject  which  was  engaging  the  attention  of  every 
politician.  It  was  the  end  of  a  great  political  alliance,  to  which  the 
•Conservative  Government  had  owed  its  long  spell  of  unbroken  power, 
that  was  signalised  by  that  correspondence,  but  it  drew  not  a  word 
of  comment  from  the  Conservative  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Balfour 
contented  himself  with  a  vague  remonstrance  directed  against  those 
'who  were  trying  to  force  the  pace,  and  precipitate  divisions  in  the 
party.  But  his  language  was  so  general  and  misty  that  he  seemed, 
•as  Sir  Henry  Fowler  afterwards  said,  to  be  *  trying  to  walk  down 
both  sides  of  the  street  at  once/     It  may  be  assumed  that  his 
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remarks  did  not  please  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  followers.  It  i& 
difficult  to  understand  how  they  can  have  satisfied  anybody  else.  In 
face  of  the  great  party  clisis  in  which  the  Unionists  of  both  sections^ 
are  now  involved,  with  their  old  leaders  ranged  in  open  antagonism, 
and  with  members  in  scores  of  constituencies  at  variance  with  the- 
local  associations  that  have  hitherto  supported  them,  the  leader  of  the 
party  and  the  head  of  the  Grovemment  had  nothing  but  these  mild 
platitudes  to  offer  to  his  distracted  adherents. 

The  approach  of  the  session  is  necessarily  drawing  the  attention^ 
of  the  country  once  more  to  the  House  of  Commons.     It  is  difficult 
even  to  attempt  a  forecast  of  the  Parliamentary  year,  but  upon  one 
point  I  at  least  remain  firmly  of  an  opinion  that  I  have  more  than 
once  expressed  in  these  I)age8.     That  is  that  the  dissolution  is  very- 
near  to  us.     Even  if  the  work  to  which  Ministers  are  committed, 
work  dealing  with  such  questions  as  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic- 
university  in   Dublin,  and  the  provision  of  compensation  for  dis- 
possessed licensed  victuallers,  were  not  of  so  contentious  a  character, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  believe  that  the  present  Government  could 
live  long  without  having  obtained  another  mandate  from  the  country^ 
When  one  remembers  that,  in  addition  to  the  highly  contentious 
measures  I  have  named.  Ministers  are  bound  to  face  a  budget  which 
can  hardly  be  a  pleasant  one  either  for  the  Government  or  the 
country,  and  that  must  inevitably  raise  the  fiscal  controversy  in  a. 
more  or  less  acute  form,  as  well  as  that  question  of  the  army  which» 
is  still,  next  to  fr-ee  trade,  the  burning  question  of  the  hour,  the 
chief  wonder  is  that  they  should  even  dream  of  holding  fast  in  their- 
places.    The  air  even  now  is  full  of  rumours  as  to  fresh  resignations ; 
and  some  Ministers,  at  least,  have  made  it  clear  that  any  further 
advance  of  the  Chamberlain  agitation  will  meet  with  their  strenuous 
opposition.     Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
the  appeal  to  the  country  will  take  place  within  the  next  three- 
months.    What  the  country  will  have  to  say  to  the  Government  is  a. 
speculation  into  which  I  shall  not  enter.     The  only  thing  that  seems- 
certain  is  that  we  shall  not  have  a  repetition  of  the  scandal  of  the* 
khaki  election  of  1900. 

Wemyss  Reid. 
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'  One  thing  seems  to  be  certain,  and  that  is,  that  the  ducal  mani- 
festo must  bring  about  the  disappearance  of  the  Liberal  UnioniBts, 
as  an  independent  organisation.'    So  I  wrote  last  December.    I  enter- 
tain a  profound  distrust  in  all  prophecies,  my  own  included ;  but,  on 
the  present  occasion,  events  seem  to  more  than  justify  my  prediction. 
The  correspondence  between  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, which  was  published  in  the  first  days  of  last  month,  throws  a 
curious  light  on  contemporary  history.    It  seems  that  shortly  after 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  return  from  South  Africa,  the  Duke  became  per- 
turbed in  his  mind  by  doubts  as  to  whether  the  then  Colonial  Secretary, 
the  real  founder  and  leader  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  party,  of  which 
the  then  President  of  the  Council  was  the  titular  chief,  was  alto- 
gether sound  in  his  adhesion  to  the  dogmas  of  free  trade.    It  is  not 
stated  in  the  correspondence  whether  his  Grace's  perturbation  was 
removed  by  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  management  at  which 
hk  colleague  assisted.      Be  this  as  it  may,  his   apprehensions,  if 
not  removed,  slumbered  till  the  end  of  last  October.    Suffice  it  to  say 
that  after  four  months  of  deliberation  the  Duke  discovered  it  to 
be  his  duty  *  to  look  a  little  more  closely'  than  he  had  apparency 
done  hitherto  '  into  the  operations  and  finance  of  the  central  organisa- 
tion' over  which  he  had  presided   since   the  date  of  the  Liberal 
secession.    He  had  apparently  discovered  to  his  surprise  that '  one 
of  its  [the  central  association's]  most  important  functions  was  the 
distribution  of  grants  to  local  Liberal   Unionist  associations,   that 
these  grants  .  .  .  were  made  from  a  fund  which  in  no  wise  belongs 
to  the  Association,  but  was,  to  quote  the  Duke's  words,  collected  by 
me,  and  entrusted  to  me  personally,  as  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Unionist  party,  to  be  applied  at  my  discretion  for  political  purposes.' 
Speaking  for  myself  I  have  long  been  sceptical  as  to  the  advantage 
of  keeping  up  Liberal  Unionism,  as  a  separate  political  organisation 
distinguished  from  the  Conservative  party  by  some  minute  shade  of 
opinion  unintelligible  to  ordinary  intellects.    But  I  never  realised 
till  the  other  day  that  I  belonged,  or  was  supposed  to  belong,  to  a 
party  financed  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  dependent  upon  his 
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peiBonal  opinion  of  the  views  I  might  hold,  not  on  the  question  of 
Home  Rule,  but  on  any  political  issue  of  which  his  Grace  might 
happen  to  hold  different  ideas  from  my  own. 

On  the  23rd  of  last  October  the  Duke  communicated  his  opinion, 
that  under  the  above  circumstances  the  Liberal  Unionist  Association 
ought  to  be  dissolved,  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  replied  by  stating  that 
he  saw  no  necessity  whatever  for  breaking  up  the  Liberal  Unionist 
organisation,  and  contended  that  such  a  step,  if  taken  at  all,  could 
only  be  taken  after  the  matters  at  issue  between  the  Duke  and  himself 
had  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  Duke,  with  his  usual  good  sense  when  left  to  himself, 
seems  to  have  appreciated  the  force  of  this  argument,  and,  after 
admitting  that  the  terms  he  had  used  with  reference  to  the  violent 
breaking  up  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Association  '  may  have  implied 
more  than  he  intended,'  asked  for  further  time  for  consideration. 
This  letter  was  written  on  the  31st  of  October,  but  November  and 
December  passed  well-nigh  away,  and,  as  the  correspondence  reads,  no 
further  information  was  vouchsafed.  -After  prolonged  hesitation  the 
Duke  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  then,  without  any  previous 
intimation  to  his  late  colleagues,  issued  instructions  to  the  ITnionist 
electors  advising  them  to  withhold  their  votes  from  any  Unionist 
candidate  who  was  not  prepared  to  repudiate  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
heresies  in  respect  of  free  trade.  Thereupon  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote 
on  the  22nd  of  December  reiterating  his  contention  that  it  was  for 
the  Liberal  Unionist  party,  as  represented  by  its  Council,  or  by  a 
conference  of  delegates  of  the  local  associations — and  not  for  their 
President — ^to  decide  whether  conformity  with  the  orthodox  dogmas  of 
free  trade  should  or  should  not  be  an  essential  condition  of  their  remain- 
ing members  of  the  Unionist  party.  To  this  his  Grace  replied  by  a 
somewhat  pompous  missive  complaining  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  having 
raised  an  issue  never  contemplated  by  himself  when  he  joined  the 
Conservative  party  for  the  defence  of  the  Union,  and  declaring  that 
he,  for  his  part,  entertained  no  apprehension  of  the  Home  Rule  agita- 
tion being  revived  by  the  split  in  the  Unionist  party.  To  speak  the 
plain  truth,  the  Duke  comes  second  best  out  of  the  controversy.  The 
honours,  such  as  they  are,  rest  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

I  happened,  more  years  ago  than  I  care  to  recall,  to  be  present  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  night  when  the  then  Marquis  of  Harting- 
ton  had — for  the  first  time  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War — 
to  explain  the  military  estimates.  Few  spectacles  are  more  distressing 
to  witness  than  the  collapse  of  a  speaker  who  has  got  a  statement  to 
mi^e  and  finds  himself  utterly  unequal  to  the  task.  Of  all  such  collapses 
that  of  the  future  Duke  was  the  most  signal  I  have  ever  witnessed.  He 
could  not  find  hi&notes ;  he  could  not  recollect  his  figures ;  he  was  mani- 
festly at  a  loss  to  think  of  anything  to  say ;  and  he  must  have  broken 
down  hopelessly  if  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  sitting  by  his  side,  had 
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not  kept  on  prompting  him  audibly  with  figures  and  phrases.  On  leav- 
ing the  House  after  the  speech  was  over,  I  met  an  old  Parliamentary 
reporter  with  whom  T  was  acquainted,  and  remarked  to  him,  '  After 
this  fiasco  there  must  be  an  end  of  Lord  Hartington's  Parliamentary 
career.'  *0h,  no,'  my  acquaintance  replied,  *you  are  altogether 
wrong.  A  man  who  can  make  such  a  failure  and  bear  it  with  such 
complete  indifference  is  bound  to  get  on  in  Parliament.'  So  the 
event  has  proved.  In  the  utterances  of  his  political  career  he  haa 
never  risen  above  commonplace,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  has  never 
sunk  below  common  sense.  No  doubt  he  owes  much  to  the  accident 
of  his  position.  I  remember  hearing  John  Bright  once  say,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  House  of  Commons :  '  It  is  the  fairest  assembly  in  the 
world.  Every  member  is  judged  by  his  own  individual  capacity, 
irrespective  of  rank  or  wealth  or  party.  There  is  only  one  slight 
exception  I  know  of,  and  that  is  that  a  Duke's  son  and  heir  always 
commands  a  sort  of  respectful  attention  not  accorded  to  ordinary 
members.'  No  one  can  blame  the  sometime  titular  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Unionist  party  if  he  has  never  forgotten  and  never  allowed 
others  to  forget  that  he  was,  or  would  be  in  the  course  of  nature, 
head  of  the  House  of  Cavendish.  His  consciousness  of  his  family 
traditions,  of  his  great  wealth  and  of  his  high  responsibilities,  is  the 
main  cause  of  his  success  in  public  life,  and  at  the  same  time  of  his 
failure  to  convert  success  into  power.  Between  himself  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  there  could  never  have  been  much  in  common.  The  few 
intimates,  both  political  and  personal,  who  enjoyed  his  confidence 
were  persons  of  very  different  calibre  from  his  late  colleague. 

I  suspect  myself,  if  these  intimates  could  speak  the  truth,  they 
would  admit  that  the  Duke  never  felt  quite  comfortable  in  being  a 
member  of  a  Conservative  Ministry,  and  could  never  exactly  under- 
stand why,  by  the  logic  of  events,  he  was  forced,  even  in  the  Liberal 
Unionist  section  of  the  Conservative  party,  to  play  second  fiddle  to  a 
Minister  who  did  not  resent  being  known  by  his  countrymen  as  *  Joe.' 
If  this  suspicion  is  correct  it  is  intelligible  enough  that  this  sort  of  latent 
irritation  should  have  been  kept  alive  by  his  surroundings.  In  the 
English  drama  of  a  bygone  era,  the  hero  was  always  associated  with 
a  subordinate  personage  who  listened  to  his  soliloquies,  sympathised 
with  his  grievances,  and  espoused  his  affections  and  his  enmities. 
This  personage  in  the  list  of  characters  was  generally  designated  as 
'  Charles  his  friend.' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  well  known  that  for  some  years  past  there 
have  been  members  of  the  ducal  circle,  belongmg  to  the  *  Charles  his 
friend'  category,  who  have  contemplated  some  new  political  com- 
bination in  virtue  of  which  the  Duke  might  be  raised  to  the  position 
they  considered  him  fufly  entitled  to  fill,  that  of  Prime  Minister  of 
England.  There  have  been  rumours  of  negotiations  with  Lord 
Eosebery  and  others  by  which  a  party  might  be  formed  composed 
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of  modeiate  Liberals,  half-hearted  Liberal  Unionists,  and  malcontent 
Conservatives  who  would  join  and  support  any  Gk>vemment  of  which 
the  Duke  was  at  the  outset  to  be  Premier  and  Lord  Rosebery  was  to 
be  Foreign  Secretary*  with  the  reversion  of  the  Premiership.  These 
projects  have  hitherto  fallen  through,  partly  because  the  party  was 
still  in  nubSmSy  and  even  more  because  the  Duke's  loyalty  debarred  him 
from  taking  any  active  step  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  Unionists. 
When  once,  however,  he  had  been  induced  to  resign  his  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  these  schemes  were  revived,  and  the  Duke  was  over-persuaded 
that  his  duty  as  the  head  of  the  House  of  Cavendish  was  to  come 
forward  as  the  champion  of  free  trade,  and  in  consequence  as  the 
opponent  of  the  Unionist  party,  which  under  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
misguided  influence  had  conmiitted  itself  to  the  pestilent  doctrines  of 
preferential  duties  and  retaliatory  tarifib,  if  not  to  the  unpardonable  sin 
of  protection.  The  championship  of  free  trade  involved,  as  a  logical 
consequence,  opposition  to  the  return  of  Unionist  candidates  who  were 
not  prepared  to  vote  with  the  Liberals  on  the  fiscal  controversy ; 
and  from  this  admission  it  followed  that  Free  Food  Unionists  must 
in  future  act  in  harmony  with  the  Liberals.  Given  these  premises 
the  conclusion  is  so  obvious  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  some  form 
of  coalition  between  the  adherents  of  the  Duke,  the  partisans  of  Lord 
Rosebery,  and  the  less  advanced  section  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man's  followers  has  been — ^if  it  is  not  still — ^in  contemplation.  It  would 
be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  deny  that  the  high  personal  character 
of  the  Duke,  his  distinguished  career,  his  exalted  position,  and  his 
conscientious  sense  of  duty  must  render  his  secession  from  the  Unionist 
party  a  serious  loss  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  I  am,  however,  inclined 
to  think  that  the  political  importance  of  this  secession,  even  if  it  should 
be  carried  to  the  length  of  his  seeking  re-admission  into  the  Liberal 
tabernacle,  is  apt  to  be  overrated  by  the  clique  of  minor  notabilities 
who,  on  the  stage  of  politics,  play  the  part  of  '  Charles  his  friend.' 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Secession  War  the  then  Marquis  of  Hartington 
was  a  visitor  at  New  York,  and  was  reported  to  have  appeared  at  a 
ball  in  the  Empire  City  wearing  a  rosette  composed  of  the  Confederate 
colours.  The  report,  whether  true  or  false,  excited  not  unreason- 
able irritation  throughout  the  North.  Shortly  afterwards  his  Lord- 
ship visited  Washington  and  was  in  due  course  presented  to  the 
President.  According  to  a  story  current  at  that  period  in  Washington, 
the  only  remark  made  by  Abraham  Lincoln  on  hearing  the  name  of 
his  distinguished  visitor  was  '  Hartington,  Hartington,  curious  name, 
rhjrmes  to  Partington.'  The  force  of  the  remark  will  suggest  itself 
at  once  to  those  amongst  my  readers  who  remember  the  story  of  how 
Dame  Partington  proposed  to  push  away  the  Atlantic  with  her  mop 
and  paiL  I  may  be  told  of  the  powerful  influences  which  support  the 
Duke  in  his  new  departure.    I  may  be  reminded  of  the  old  French 
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saying  that  Ce  que  femme  veuiU,  Dieu  le  veuUy  but  till  I  see  proof  to 
the  contrary,  I  adhere  to  the  belief  that  the  Duke's  withdrawal  from 
the  Unionist  party  will  leave  matters  very  much  as  they  were  before 
this  catastrophe  occurred.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  belief  when  the 
other  day  I  came  across  the  following  passage  in  Creevey's  letters : 
*  There  has  been  some  talk  of  Lord  G^rge  Cavendish.  .  .  .  The 
Cavendish  system  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  the  head  is  not 
the  thing  for  the  present  day.'  This  statement,  which  was  made  in 
1816,  and  whose  truth  was  fully  justified  by  the  event,  is  certainly 
not  likely  to  be  disproved  in  1904. 

The  result  of  the  recent  by-elections  has  proved  in  the  main  what 
I  anticipated  when  I  wrote  last  month.  The  elections  at  Lewisham, 
Dulwich,  the  LiMlow  division  of  Shropshire,  and  Mid  Devon  have 
resulted  in  the  return  of  candidates  belonging  to  the  same  party  as 
their  predecessors,  and  have  thus  left  unaltered  the  numerical  balance 
of  parties.  I  read  in  free-trade  organs  that  these  elections  have, 
however,  materially  changed  the  relative  strength  of  the  Minis- 
terials  and  the  Opposition,  because  the  Unionist  majorities  in  the 
three  first-named  constituencies  have  been  reduced,  while  in  Mid 
Devon  the  Liberal  majority  has  been  substantially  increased.  Again, 
at  Norwich,  the  Liberals  have  actually  gained  one  seat,  counting  two 
on  a  division.  The  conversion  of  a  Unionist  majority  of  500  to  a 
Radical  majority  of  2000  is  a  serious  loss.  Still,  one  swallow  does 
not  make  a  sunmier.  The  evidence,  moreover,  seems  to  show  that 
the  victory  of  the  Liberals  was  due  much  more  to  the  desire  of  the 
Norwich  electors  for  the  direct  representation  of  labour  in  Parliament 
than  to  the  views  of  the  electorate  on  fiscal  policy.  The  one  real 
lesson  to  be  learnt  from  these  casual  contests  is  that  up  to  the  present 
the  fiscal  changes  propounded  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  not  excited 
the  amount  of  popular  indignation  that  was  so  confidently  anticipated 
by  his  opponents.  Our  artisans  and  labourers  nowadays  have  it  in 
their  power  to  control  the  result  of  every  election  in  the  vast 
majority  of  our  constituencies.  It  is  therefore  utterly  incredible  that 
if  they  were  animated  by  any  ardent  enthusiasm  for  free  trade,  or 
were  convinced  that  the  policy  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made 
himself  the  champion  was  hostile  to  their  own  well-being,  they  would 
not  have  exerted  themselves  to  secure  not  only  the  nominal  reduction 
of  Unionist  majorities  but  the  actual  return  of  free- trade  represen- 
tatives. On  the  contrary,  they  have  deliberately  forfeited  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  them  for  demonstrating  their  supposed  enthusiasm 
for  free  trade  by  running  Labour  candidates  whose  candidatures, 
whether  wise  or  unwise,  are  calculated  to  be  detrimental,  if  not  fatal, 
to  the  prospect  of  a  free-trade  representative  being  substituted  for  a 
partisan  of  protection.  This  being  so  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  cry  of  the  big  loaf  of  free  trade  as  compared  with  the  little 
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loaf  of  protection  has  fallen  dead,  in  as  far  as  our  artisan  oonstitoenoies 
are  cbncemed. 

Up  to  the  time  at  which  I  write,  the  question  of  peace  or  war 
between  Russia  and  Japan  remains  very  much  as  it  was  when  I  wrote 
last  month.  If  the  two  countries  were  European  Powers  war  would 
seem  absolutely  inevitable.  But  Japan  is  altogether  an  Oriental 
Power,  and  Russia  is  more  than  half  so ;  and  in  the  East  words  bear 
less  resemblance  to  facts  than  they  do  even  in  the  West.  My  own 
personal  conviction  is  that  Russia,  up  to  now,  has  never  believed 
that  Japan  would  seriously  confront  the  risk  of  war.  Acting  on  this 
belief  she  has  reckoned  confidently  on  carrying  out  her  designs  in  the 
Far  East  by  professing  to  be  ready  for  war  if  her  demands  were  dis- 
puted. Supposing  this  confidence  should  prove  to  be  iU-founded, 
she  would  only  be  acting  after  Asiatic  fashion  in  withdrawing  her 
pretensions,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  in  postponing  their  execu- 
tion to  a  more  convenient  season.  The  pride  of  race  which  might 
preclude  a  Western  nation  from  acknowledging  that  she  stood  com- 
mitted to  a  position  she  was  not  prepared  to  sustain,  is  unknown  in 
Russia ;  and  in  this  fact  I  see  cause  to  hope  that  war  may  still  be 
averted.  In  politics  the  game  of  bluff  is  as  well  understood  by  the 
Muscovite  as  it  was  by  the  Heathen  Chinee. 

The  Whitaker  Wright  trial  has  throughout  the  past  month  occupied 
more  public  attention  than  it  perhaps  deserved  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  importance.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  will,  I  think,  commend 
itself  to  the  approval  of  the  public.  But  tibe  terrible  ending  of  the 
case  precludes  further  comment.  This  much  I  can  predict,  that  the 
decision  at  which  the  Court  had  arrived  will  do  little  or  nothing  to 
establish  any  new  code  of  financial  morality.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
spirit  of  speculation  inherent  in  our  race,  England  would  never  have 
won  her  commercial  supremacy.  So  long  as  shareholders,  allured  by 
the  promise  of  extravagant  profits,  are  found  ready  to  invest  their 
money  in  speculative  enterprises  about  which  they  know,  and  can 
know,  nothbig,  promoters  will  trade  upon  the  cupidity  of  the  public. 
1^  legislation,  however  skilfully  devised,  can  ever  render  speculation 
a  safe  and  sound  pursuit  for  persons  of  narrow  means.  The  tares 
and  the  wheat  will  grow  up  together  to  the  end  of  time  ;  and  all  that 
any  Grovemment  can  do  is  to  root  up  occasionally  any  plot  of  tares 
exhibiting  an  exceptional  luxuriance  of  growth. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  during  last  month  the  majority  of  news- 
paper readers  took  far  less  interest  in  commercial  morals,  party  politics, 
or  in  the  prospects  of  peace  or  war  in  the  Far  East  than  they  did  in  the 
great  cricket  matches  between  England  and  Australia.  To  believers  in 
Imperialism  it  is  gratif3dng  to  note  how  our  fellow-countr3rmen  at  the 
Antipodes  are  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  The  run  upon 
the  papers  which  published  from  hour  to  hour  the  scores  of  the  matches 
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muBt  have  caused  the  most  thoughtless  of  leaden  to  lefleot  upon  the 
extent  to  which  submarine  telegraphy  has  brought  England  and 
Australia  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  remove  the  most  formidable  of  the 
obstacles  which  have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  a  united  British 
Empire. 

Edward  Dicey. 


ITie  Eddior  of  The  Nineteenth  Century  cannot  undertake 
to  retwm  vmaccepted  MSS. 
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THE   UNITY  OF   THE  EMPIRE 


The  unity  of  the  Empire  and  Imperial  rights  are  in  everybody's 
month,  yet  few  understand  what  constitutes  an  empire  and  what 
Imperial  rights  include.  Again,  the  man  in  the  street  clamours  for  a 
closer  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and  its  dependencies ;  but 
he  has  only  a  scant  notion  as  to  what  is  meant  by  dependencies  and 
what  are  the  component  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  He  discourses 
largely  of  preferential  tariffs  to  be  enacted  by  the  Colonies,  and  is 
profoimdly  ignorant  of  the  real  meaning  of  a  preferential  tariff,  with 
its  complicated  relations.  We  hear  faint  suggestions  of  the  creation 
of  an  Imperial  ZoUverein  as  9  step  to  a  self-supporting  Empire,  and  the 
statement  that  such  an  institution  existed  in  Germany  is  deemed  a 
sufficient  proof  of  its  feasibility.  Lastly,  and  most  absurdly  of  all, 
we  are  told  in  grandiloquent  language  that  he  who  is  not  in  favour  of 
preferential  tariffs  is  a  Little  Englander  who  wishes  to  drive  our  over- 
sea brethren  into  the  wilderness  and  shatter  the  fabric  of  the  Empire. 

Now,  this  vague  talk  about  the  imity  of  the  Empire  is  most  mis- 
chievous and  misleading  in  so  far  as  it  indicates  a  doubt  of  its  existing 
solidarity,  and  implies  a  charge  that  the  Mother  Country  has  not 
done,  and  is  not  doing,  all  in  its  power  to  protect  the  Colonies  and  to 
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secure  theii  affections.  It  confuses  also  under  the  term  of  Colonies 
the  vastly  differing  communities  which  constitute  the  British  Empire. 
It  pays  no  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  those  conmiunities  have  been 
governed,  and  are  governed,  or  to  the  great  progiess  that  has  been 
made  in  the  views  of  British  statesmen  in  regard  to  the  Colonies — 
in  short,  it  is  the  outcome  of  ignorance  of  our  colonial  history. 

To  begin  with  definitions,  the  driest  and  yet  most  essential  element 
in  a  disquisition  such  as  this — ^What  is  an  empire,  and  what  are  depen- 
dencies ?    Burke  thus  describes  the  former : 

Perhaps  I  am  mistaken  in  my  idea  of  an  empire  as  distinguished  from 
a  single  state  or  kingdom,  but  my  idea  of  it  is  that  an  empire  is  the  aggregate 
of  many  states  under  one  common  head,  whether  this  head  be  a  monarchy  or 
presiding  republic.  It  does  m  such  constitutions  frequently  happen  (and 
nothing  but  the  dismal  cold  dead  uniformity  of  servitude  can  prevent  its 
happening)  that  the  subordinate  parts  have  many  local  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties. Between  these  privileges  and  the  supreme  common  authority  the  law 
may  be  extremely  nice.^ 

A  dependency  has  been  defined  by  Sir  6.  C.  Lewis  to  be  '  part  of 
an  independent  political  community  which  is  inmiediately  subject  to 
a  subordinate  government.' 

A  colony  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  species  of  the  genus  dependency. 
It  may  be  defined  to  be  a  portion  of  the  population  of  a  country  which 
settled  on  distant  lands  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  political 
conmiunity  subject  to  a  dominant  community — the  Mother  Coimtry. 
But,  in  ordinary  language,  all  our  dependencies  except  India  are  called 
colonies,  as  formerly  they  were  all  called  plantations.  Bearing  these 
definitions  in  mind,  we  look  at  the  map  and  find  that  the  British 
Empire  occupies  about  one-fifth  of  the  surface  of  the  habitable  globe, 
4md  consists  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  its  attendant  islands,  and 
itbout  forty-three  dependencies  under  separate  and  independent 
governments,'  varying  in  size  from  Canada,  which  is  thirty  times  the 
size  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  Gibraltar,  the  area  of  which  is  two 
square  miles  and  seventy-six  times  smaller  than  Rutland.  These 
dependencies  may  be  classified  as  follows  for  practical  purposes  : 

(1)  Self-governing  colonies. 

(2)  India. 

(3)  Other  dependencies. 

(4)  Spheres  of  influence  and  quasi  dependencies. 

The  extent  of  each  division  in  area  may  be  approximately  given  as 
follows : 

Sqa»re  miles 

The  United  Kingdom  ....       120,979 

Self-governing  colonies         ....    7,000,000 

India  1,766,000 

Other  dependencies 2,500,000 

Spheres  of  influence  and  quasi  dependencies        500,000 
^  *  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,*  p.  191.         '  Colonial  Listt  p.  xziii. 
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Thus  the  area  of  the  British  Empire  is  ninety-eight  times  that  of 
i;he  United  Kingdom,  while  the  area  of  the  self-governing  colonies 
•alone  is  nearly  sixty  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Mother  Comitry. 

Next  let  us  turn  to  the  question  of  population  : 

Population 

The  United  Kingdom       ....  41,605,323 

Self-governing  colonies      ....  12,000,000 

India 294,000,000 

Other  dependencies 12,000,000 

Here,  then,  if  we'  omit  India,  which  has  neither  part  nor  parcel 
in  any  scheme  of  colonial  federation,  and  regard  population  and  not 
area,  we  have  the  comparison  completely  reversed,  for  the  United 
Elingdom,  if  in  area  sixty  times  less  than  that  of  the  self-governing 
-colonies,  which  are  alone  concerned  in  the  scheme  now  before  the 
consideration  of  the  public,  contains  a  population  about  three  and  a 
half  times  as  large. 

Construct,  then,  a  map  of  the  colonial  world  on  the  scale  of  popula- 
tion and  Canada  will  be  dwarfed  into  a  space  of  one-eighth  and 
Australia  into  a  space  of  one-eleventh  of  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
^and  so  on  with  the  other  Colonies.  The  Big  Englander  and  the  Little 
Englander  may  squabble  to  their  hearts'  content  over  their  respective 
maps  of  the  Empire,  but  the  fact  remains  that,  if  men  and  not  cattle 
•or  barren  wilderness  are  the  chief  factors  in  government,  the  United 
Kingdom  completely  overshadows  the  Colonies. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  the  Big  Inglander  would  reflect  that 
size  is  no  more  the  characteristic  of  grandeur  in  nations  than  in  indi- 
vidual men.  *  The  Little  Corporal,'  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of 
his  moral  stature,  still  stands  out  in  modem  history  as  the  greatest 
of  men.  Palestine  and  Athens  have  exercised  an  influence  on  the 
world  in  comparison  with  which  the  Assyrian  Empire,  Babylon,  and 
«ven  Rome  herself  almost  sink  into  insignificance.  Yet  Palestine 
proper  is  not  as  large  as  Wales.  From  Dan  to  Beersheba  is  186  miles, 
and  its  extreme  breadth  is  fifty  miles.  Attica  ia  nine  times  smaller 
than  Palestine — ^its  greatest  length  is  fifty  miles,  its  breadth  is  thirty 
miles — ^and,  as  already  stated,  the  United  Kingdom  ia  ninety-eight 
times  smaller  than  its  dependencies. 

If  we  turn  from  the  areas  of  the  countries  which  make  up  the 
British  Empire  to  considering  the  relative  volume  of  trade  of  the 
Mother  Country  with  foreign  countries  and  with  its  dependencies, 
we  again  find  how  striking  is  the  position  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  value  of  her  whole  commerce  is  in  round  numbers  850  millions — 
of  tiiis  600  millions  is  with  foreign  coimtries  and  200  millions  with 
our  dependencies.  This  200  millions  is  divided  nearly  equally 
between  the  self-governing  Colonies  and  other  dependencies,  the 
balance  being  slightiy  in  favour  of  the  self-governing  Colonies.    As 
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the  dependencies  other  than  the  self-governing  Colonies,  with  few 
exceptions,  deal  with  us  on  the  principles  of  free  trade,  nearly  half  of 
the  internal  trade  of  the  Empire  is  carried  on  under  circumstances 
that  do  not  admit  of  the  introduction  of  preferential  tariffs  without 
imposing  on  them  the  system  of  protection.  India,  for  example,  a 
&ee-trade  dependency,  has  dealings  with  us  to  the  extent  of  62,447,6001. 
a  year,  while  Australia,  our  best  self-governing  customer,  stands  in  the 
list  at  45,448,463?.,  and  Canada  at  27,571,246i. 

The  result,  then,  is  that  foreign  customers,  to  the  value  of  600  mil- 
lions, and  customers  in  the  British  possessions,  to  the  value  of  nearly 
100  millions,  are  to  be  offended,  disturbed,  and  interfered  with  in  order 
that  we  may  attract  an  hypothetical  additional  trade  with  customers 
who  deal  with  us  to  the  extent  of  a  little  more  than  100  millions.^ 

A  mere  knowledge,  however,  of  the  extent  and  population  and 
trade  of  the  Empire  is  only  a  first  step  towards  a  comprehension  of 
the  problem  of  Imperial  unity.  Before  we  can  judge  of  any  proposals 
for  strengthening  the  bond  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
children,  we  must  inquire  how  the  Empire  has  been  built  up,  what 
have  been  the  ties  between  its  constituent  members,  and  what  the 
measures  and  opinions  which  from  time  to  time  have  had  a  favourable 
or  unfavourable  influence  on  consolidation.  What  then  was  the 
origin  of  this  vast  community  of  states  ?  Truly  a  very  small  one. 
The  first  attempt  at  colonial  settlement  was  made  in  1583  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  in  Newfoundland,  which  still  retains  precedence  as 
the  first  British  Colony.  Next  came  the  acquisition  by  degrees  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  in  North  America,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada,  which 
together  made  the  United  Kingdom  the  greatest  colonial  power  in 
the  world  except  Spain.  Besides  these  vast  territories,  the  Empire, 
at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  American  Colonies,  included  certain 
possessions  in  India,  some  territory  on  the  Gk>ld  Coast  of  Africa, 
Jamaica  and  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  course  of  the 
great  French  war,  many  dependencies  of  other  countries  which  were 
wholly  under  absolute  government  came  beneath  our  sway;  but 
though  penal  settlements  were  founded  in  Australia,  little  progress 
was  made  in  colonisation  properly  so  called. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  our  Colonial  Empire  advanced 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  made  greater  progress  than  during  the 
centuries  since  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Gilbert  in  Newfound- 
land. Much  territory  in  India,  South  and  East  Africa,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  was  acquired ;  and  the  development  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Cape  Colony,  and  much  of  Canada  belongs  to  the  same 
period. 

India  is  under  a  different  administration  from  that  of  the  Colonies, 
•and  must  be  considered  as  altogether  detached  from  them.    It  has 
•  See  British  Trade  and  the  Zollverein  Issue,  chap.  v. ;  by  Chiozza. 
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been  acquired  by  conquest  and  annexation  at  various  times,  beginning 
with  the  victory  of  Plassy  in  1757,  and  not  ended  to-day. 

In  their  infancy  the  Colonies  were  protected  by  British  law.  Certain 
fundamental  maxims  were  laid  down  by  the  judges.  A  country 
acquired  by  conquest  or  cession  retains  its  own  laws  until  they  are 
altered  by  the  conqueror,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are  repugnant 
to  the  essence  of  the  British  Constitution.  The  power  of  changing 
such  laws  resides  in  the  King  in  Council,  subject  to  the  authority  of 
Parliament.^ 

In  the  case  of  a  colony  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say  a  territory 
discovered  and  planted  by  English  subjects,  of  which  Virginia,  founded 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  is  the  most  conspicuous  example,  the  colonists 
carry  with  them  so  much  of  English  law  as  is  applicable  to  their  situa- 
tion, and  the  law  of  England  is  inmiediately  and  ipso  facto  in  force  in 
the  new  settlement. 

The  King  in  Council  cannot  legislate  for  such  a  colony ;  but  he 
has  the  right  of  appointing  governors  and  other  officers  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  of  erecting  courts  of  justice  and  of  summoning  repre- 
sentative assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  internal  legislation.^  On  the 
other  hand,  every  colony,  however  acquired,  is  always  subject  to 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  British  Parliament,  by  whose  power 
its  existing  laws  may  be  repealed,  new  laws  enacted,  or  a  new  Constitu- 
tion imposed;  but  this  theoretical  omnipotence  of  Parliament  is 
practically  limited  by  the  constitutional  maxim  that  the  inhabitants 
of  a  colony  cannot  be  taxed  for  Imperial  purposes  without  representa- 
tion in  our  Parliament,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Colonies  would  not 
tolerate  continual  interference  in  their  affairs. 

The  history  of  the  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies,  like  the  history  of  the  British  Constitution  itself,  is  an  account 
of  gradual  change  and  of  gradual  progress  varied  by  periods  of  re- 
action. In  the  early  time  of  colonisation  America  was  practically 
the  only  country  open  to  emigration.  The  dominant  motives  of  the 
emigrants  were  a  desire  to  search  for  gold  or  a  spirit  of  beedom  seeking 
in  another  hemisphere  a  refuge  from  religious  persecution  at  home. 

Raleigh  and  his  followers  are  examples  of  the  goldseekers,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  and  the  deeds  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  are  instances  never  to  be  forgotten  of  the  triumphs 
of  Puritamsm  and  religious  zeal.  Whatever  was  the  exact  form  of 
government  in  the  several  colonies,  liberty  and  freedom  were  the 
creed  of  the  people.  This  spirit  displayed  itself  when  James  11.  tried 
to  enforce  the  Royal  Prerogative  without  the  aid  of  Parliament.  It 
broke  into  open  rebellion  later,  and  ended  in  a  disruption  of  the  thir- 
teen Colonies  when,  acting  on  the  theoretical  maxim  of  the  lawyers  that 
Parliament  is  omnipotent,  and  can  do  everything  but  make  a  man  a 

*  Clark  on  Colonies  Law^  pp.  6,  6.    Lord  Mansfield,  Campbell  v.  Hall  Cooper,  204. 
*  Clark  on  Colonies,  p.  94. 
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woman  or  a  woman  a  man,  the  Ministers  of  George  m.  attempted  to 
tax  them  by  Imperial  statate,  forgetful  that  the  omnipotence  of 
Parliament  is  limited  in  the  degree  stated  above. 

It  is  true  that  from  a  very  early  period  of  colonial  history  the 
Colonies,  though  not  subjected  to  direct  taxation,  were  oppressed  by 
various  restrictions.  With  a  view  to  injure  the  trade  of  tiie  Dutch, 
then  the  great  carriers  of  the  world,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1660  pro- 
hibiting the  ships  of  foreign  nations  from  trading  with  any  British 
plantation  without  a  license  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  this  re- 
striction remained  in  force  for  two  centuries.  Still,  this  legislation 
appears  to  have  created  little  discontent  in  the  Colonies,  probably 
because  similar  disabilities  were  created  by  the  statutes  governing  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  Mother  Country. 

A  long  period  of  almost  indifference  to  the  Colonies  ensued  between 
the  Proclamation  of  Independence  of  the  thirteen  colonies  and  the 
year  1844.  The  first  part  of  this  period  was  occupied  by  the  great 
continental  war  with  France ;  the  second  stage  was  taken  up  by  the 
burning  questions  of  Catholic  emancipation  and  reform,  and  by  the 
suffering  and  degradation  of  the  people  caused  in  some  degree  by  the 
fall  of  prices  on  the  cessation  of  the  war.  Public  opinion  ceased  to 
regard  the  Colonies  with  any  favour,  and  James  Mill  proved  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  our  Colonies  not  only  were  no  advantage  to  the 
Mother  Country,  but  were  an  absolute  detriment,  for  they  might  at 
any  time  involve  her  in  war  and  costly  operations  for  their  defenoe^ 
without  any  counteracting  benefit. 

While  public  opinion  was  indifferent  to  the  Colonies,  the  Govern- 
ment ceased  to  confer  any  power  of  legislation  upon  their  inhabi- 
tants, and  substituted  for  the  freedom  of  internal  government, 
which  had  prevailed,  constant  interference  by  a  department  of  the 
home  Government,  which,  after  various  changes,  acquired  the  name 
of  the  Colonial  Office.^  The  origin  of  this  change  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that,  after  the  revolt  of  the  North  American  Colonies,  no 
colony  of  British  origin  remained  to  us  on  the  continent  of  America, 
while  Canada  and  the  numerous  conquests  during  the  French  war 
had  been  wholly  under  absolute  governments,  and  ruled  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  old  colonial  system  as  well  as  to  the 
spirit  of  the  British  Constitution.^ 

A  new  era  opened  for  the  Colonies  when  Lord  Durham  arrived  in 
Canada  in  March  1838  as  Gtovemor-General.  He  retained  his  ofBce 
only  six  months,  but  during  this  short  period  he  made  his  famous 
report  to  the  British  Government,  in  which  he  laid  down  that  the 
existing  state  of  things  allowed  the  Canadians  no  security  for  person 
or  property,  no  enjoyment  of  what  they  possessed,  and  no  stimulus  to 
liberty. 

Few  despatches  ever  had  more  influence  on  the  destinies  of  an 
•  Lewis  on  the  Oovemment  of  Dependencies,  p.  16.  *  Merivale's  Lectures,  p.  76. 
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Empire.  The  first  fruits  were  shown  when  the  Imperial  Parliament 
granted  in  1846  a  Constitution  to  the  reunited  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  By  this  Constitution,  responsible  government  was 
granted  to  a  colony  for  the  first  time,  since  it  was  provided  that  if 
t^e  Executive  Council,  or,  as  we  should  call  it,  the  Ministry,  could  not 
command  a  majority  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  they  must  vacate 
their  offices  and  a  fresh  Ministry  be  formed.  The  Governor's  power 
of  disallowing  Bills  passed  by  the  Assembly  was  restricted  by  his 
instructions  not  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  Assembly  unless  the  honour 
of  the  Crown  or  the  interests  of  the  Empire  were  deeply  concerned.® 

England  had  at  last  found  out  the  truth  of  Burke's  assertion  that 
*  the  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  is  stronger  in  the  English  Colonies  probably 
than  in  any  other  people  on  the  earth,'  but  it  was  some  time  before 
the  principle  was  fully  established.  After  Lord  Durham  came  Sir 
\^lliam  Molesworth,  Lord  Norton  (formerly  Mr.  Adderley),  Lord 
Kimberley  (Lord  Wodehouse),  and  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  were  the  great 
builders  of  the  new  Empire,  and  among  them  Sir  William  Molesworth 
was  perhaps  the  chief. 

In  1850  a  Society  for  the  Reform  of  Colonial  Government  was 
formed,  of  which  Lord  Norton  became  the  Honorary  Secretary,  and 
men  of  all  poUtics — such  as  Lord  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole, 
Lord  Wodehouse,  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  and  many 
others,  including  the  writer  of  this  article — were  members.  The 
society  was  established,  as  stated  in  the  instrument  of  foundation, 
'  to  aid  in  obtaining  for  every  dependency,  which  is  a  colony  of  England, 
the  real  and  sole  management  of  all  local  affairs  in  the  colony  itself,' 
including  the  disposal  of  the  waste  lands,  and  a  right  to  frame  and 
alter  the  local  Constitution  at  pleasure.  Sir  William  Molesworth, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  present  writer,  prepared  a  scheme  on  the 
model  of  the  American  Constitution,  distinguishing  Imperial  and  local 
powers,  vesting  the  Imperial  powers  in  the  Crown  and  leaving  all 
local  powers  to  the  colony.  An  opportunity  soon  occurred  for  bringing 
the  whole  question  before  Parliament.  When  Lord  John  Russell  in 
1851  brought  forward  a  bill  for  the  better  management  of  the  Australian 
colonies.  Sir  William  Molesworth  introduced  his  scheme  as  an  amend- 
ment. He  supported  his  proposal  by  stating  '  if  we  wish  to  frame  a 
measure  which  shall  remove  the  great  and  fundamental  cause  of 
colonial  discontent,  we  must  deprive  the  Colonial  Office  of  the  present 
power  of  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Colonies,'  and,  again, 
'  The  only  mode  of  removing  the  cause  of  discontent  in  the  Colonies 
is  by  strictly  limiting  the  power  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  questions 
affecting  Imperial  interests,'  and  again,  '  We  ought  to  look  upon  our 
Colonies  as  integral  portions  of  the  British  Empire  inhabited  by  men 
who  ought  to  enjoy  in  their  own  localities  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
that  Englishmen  do  in  England,  but  we  are  entitled  to  reserve  to  our- 

■  Short  History  of  theCanadia/n  People,  p,  897. 
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selves  the  common  concerns  of  the  Empire,  because  Imperial  power 
must  be  located  somewhere  for  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the 
Empire,  and  because  we  are  the  richest  and  most  powerful  portion 
of  the  Empire,  and  have  to  pay  for  the  management  of  two  common 
concerns.'  •  Sir  William  Molesworth,  though  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
sixty,  gained  a  victory  for  his  principles,  since  Lord  John  Russell 
admitted  that  his  colonial  policy  would  be  founded  on  commercial 
freedom  and  colonial  self-government. 

By  this  time  public  opinion  had  entirely  veered  round,  and  the 
next  few  years  saw  free  Constitutions  with  responsible  government 
granted  to  the  major  part  of  the  colonies  now  included  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  the  Conmionwealth  of  Australia,  as  well  as  to  New- 
foundland and  New  Zealand. 

The  grant  of  responsible  government  placed  the  coping-stone  on 
the  structure  of  colonial  independence,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
unity  of  the  Empire.  A  colonist  attained  all,  and  even  more  than  all, 
the  privileges  of  an  Englishman  ;  his  local  powers  over  the  Constitution 
of  his  colony  were  as  great  as  those  exercised  by  his  kinsman  at  home ; 
and,  if  his  Imperial  powers  were  not  so  directly  effectual,  he  was  more 
than  compensated  by  his  exemption  from  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  for  other  Imperial 
purposes.  The  gratitude  which  this  grant  of  political  emancipation 
elicited  from  our  brothers  beyond  the  seas  formed  a  strange  contrast 
with  the  indifference  with  which  they  greeted  the  abolition  of  the 
navigation  laws  and  other  restrictions  on  trade,  and  with  the  silent 
reception  accorded  to  the  extraordinary  power  conferred  on  them 
from  time  to  time  of  imposing  a  protective  tariff  against  the  Mother 
Country.  So  little,  indeed,  did  this  latter  gift  attract  attention,  that 
there  is  difficulty  in  discovering  when  and  where  it  was  first  bestowed. 

These  facts  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  Colonies  were  not 
nations  of  shopkeepers,  and  that  commercial  advantages  were  not  the 
lodestar  by  which  they  steered  their  course ;  still,  the  conviction  lingered 
in  the  minds  of  the  political  economists  that  the  colonists  were  too  much 
inclined  to  grind  their  own  axes,  and  that  secession  was  possibly  the 
ultimate  fate  to  be  anticipated  for  the  MotherCoimtry  and  her  Colonies. 
In  the  sixties  England  was  sickened  by  the  expense  and  bloodshed  of 
New  Zealand  wars,  which  brought  neither  profit  nor  glory ;  and  it  was 
felt  that  the  local  defence  of  the  Colonies  against  intestine  enemies 
must  be  left  to  the  Colonies  themselves.  Gradually,  however,  the 
Colonies  began  to  show  signs  that  instead  of  desiring  to  separate  from 
the  Mother  Country  they  were  proud  of  the  connection,  and  willing 
to  share  its  perils  as  well  as  to  inherit  its  glory.  This  feeling  reached  its 
height  when  the  war  in  South  Africa  broke  out,  and  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  became  a  watchword,  and  the  extension  of  its  limits  over  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  was  advocated  by  Canada, 

*  Molesworth' s  Speeches,  p.  312. 
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Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  as  ardently  as  by  the  Big  Englandeis  at 
home. 

We  have  now  accumulated  ample  material  for  torming  an  opinion 
how  far,  and  by  what  means,  if  any,  the  constituent  members  of  the 
Empire  can  be  more  effectually  welded  together.  We  have  seen 
that  the  Empire  is  made  up  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  some  fifty 
dependencies  scattered  over  the  globe,  and  differing  in  size,  govern- 
ment, capacity  for  self-government,  extent  of  trade,  race,  language, 
religion,  and  in  every  particular  in  which  human  beings  can  differ. 
We  have  at  the  top  of  the  tree  Canada  and  Australia,  with  their  vast 
expanse  of  territory,  and  India  with  her  teeming  population.  We 
have  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  garrisons  like  Malta  and  Gibraltar — 
Malta  not  so  large  as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Gibraltar  with  an  area  of 
two  square  miles.  Nobody  in  their  senses  supposes  that  the  unity  of 
the  Empire  can  be  secured  by  any  general  system  of  legislation  applic- 
able to  all  or  to  the  greater  part  of  these  dependencies.  We  must, 
then,  dismiss  at  once  from  our  consideration  and  treat  as  a  negligible 
quantity  an  enormous  part  of  the  Empire  in  treating  of  any  proposals 
for  unity,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  self-governing  colonies.  If  we 
inquire  what  the  legal  tie  is  between  these  colonies  and  the  Mother 
Country,  we  find  it  to  be  the  slightest  possible.  It  consists  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Crown,  the  power  to  make  peace  and  war,  the 
power  to  make  treaties,  and  the  appeal  to  the  Privy  CounciL  And  the 
history  of  Imperial  union  shows  that  as  the  legal  ties  are  slackened, 
the  moral  bonds  are  tightened.  No  sooner  was  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  Colonial  Office  uplifted  from  the  Colonies  than  they  sought  to 
nestle  under  the  wing  of  the  Mother  Country,  to  meet  her  wishes  in 
peace,  and  to  stand  by  her  in  war  with  their  best  and  noblest  troops. 
Are  there,  then,  any  signs  that  the  relations  between  the  Colonies  and 
the  Mother  Country  are  ripe  for  a  change  ?  The  year  1902  was  the 
most  prosperous  year  that  England  had  yet  seen,  and  the  Colonies 
were  contented  and  restful.  Without  warning  and  without  apparent 
reason,  we  were  told  that  the  unity  of  the  Empire  depended  on  our 
granting  the  Colonies  a  preferential  tariff.  A  great  agitator  startled 
England  by  declaring  that  the  Imperial  system  was  rotten  to  the 
core,  and  that  the  only  remedy  was  to  offer  the  bribe  of  preferential 
tarifb  to  the  self-governing  Colonies. 

A  preferential  tariff  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a  tariff  which  gives  a 
pref erenceto  one  importing  country  over  another  in  respect  of  Customs 
duties  levied  on  one  or  more  descriptions  of  goods.  For  example,  if 
England  levies  a  five-shilling  duty  on  Canadian  com  and  a  ten-shilling 
duty  on  Russian  com,  the  duty  is  a  preferential  duty  as  respects 
Canada.  Such  a  system  is  necessarily  a  militant  one,  and  in  con- 
dHating  one  state  creates  an  enmity  in  all  others.  Moreover,  in  a 
commercial  system  such  as  obtains  in  England,  it  has  a  twofold 
aspect.    In  the  first  place,  it  creates  a  demand  in  every  colony  for 
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preference — for  if  Canada  obtains  it  with  respect  to  com,  Australia 
requires  an  equal  privilege  for  her  wool,  New  Zealand  for  her  meat, 
and  so  on,  not  only  with  the  self-goYeming  Colonies,  but  with  all  the 
dependencies  of  the  British  Empire.  A  preference  granted  to  one 
colony  involves  the  question  of  a  similar  grant  to  every  other  depen- 
dency, and  a  cause  of  offence  to  every  country  dealing  in  the  article  in 
respect  of  which  preference  has  been  given.  Raw  material  is  not  to 
be  taxed ;  no  benefit,  therefore,  can  be  given  to  the  lumberman  of 
Canada  or  the  wool-grower  of  Australia ;  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
South  Africa,  India,  or  the  Crown  colonies  will  reap  any  advantage ; 
indeed,  this  magnificent  scheme  for  welding  the  Empire  dwindles 
away,  and  is  found,  on  examination,  to  effect  nothing  beyond  taxing 
the  working  man  at  home  for  the  benefit  of  wheatgrowers  of  parts  of 
Canada  and  the  sheepfarmers  of  New  Zealand. 

In  the  second  place,  what  does  each  colony  propose  to  give  us  in 
exchange  for  a  boon  so  costly  to  the  Mother  Country  ?  It  certainly 
will  not  admit  our  manufactures  free ;  at  most  it  will  differentiate 
between  English  goods  and  foreign  goods,  but  this  it  will  do  not  by 
lowering  the  duty  on  English  goods,  but  by  raising  the  duty  on  foreign 
goods.  But  if  our  neighbour  has  built  a  wall  ten  feet  high,  which 
shuts  out  the  view  from  our  windows,  it  is  a  poor  consolation  to  be 
told  that  he  has  built  it  twenty  feet  high  in  front  of  Smith's  windows 
next  door.  Moreover,  any  such  arrangement  supposes  a  permanent 
agreement  between  England  and  the  Colonies  ;  but  neither  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Colony  nor  of  the  parent  country  can  bind  its  successors, 
even  if  it  can  make  a  satisfactory  agreement  at  any  particular  time. 
For  example,  the  natural  market  and  the  natural  source  of  supply  for 
Canada  is  the  United  States ;  and,  if  the  latter  choose  to  bid  against 
us  for  the  trade  of  Canada,  the  Colonial  Ministers  will  find  it  mighty 
hard  to  resist,  no  matter  what  engagements  their  predecessors  may 
have  contracted  with  England.  It  follows  that  the  idea  of  a  prefer- 
ential tariff  enacted  by  the  Mother  Country  in  exchange  for  colonial 
concessions  is  not  within  the  range  of  practical  politics,  even  if  restricted 
to  the  self-governing  colonies,  and  is  simply  impossible  of  extension 
to  India,  which  is  a  free-trade  dependency,  and  which  exceeds  in  com- 
mercial importance  any  one  of  the  scJf-goveming  Colonies.  Pre- 
ferential tariffs,  then,  however  efficacious  as  a  means  of  retaliation, 
cannot  possibly  be  a  cementing  influence  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  its  children,  but  must  be  a  disintegrating  and  centrifugal  force. 

The  advocates  of  the  preferential  tariff  scheme  propose  that  the 
Colonies  shall  not  only  modify  their  existing  protective  duties  in  favour 
of  the  Mother  Country,  but  shall  engage  not  to  create  any  fresh 
industries  under  the  shelter  of  protection.  Such  a  proposal  seems  to 
be  the  madness  of  credulity.  For  half  a  century  England  has  announced 
to  the  world  that  she  considers  free  trade  the  essence  of  commercial 
policy,  yet  on  a  sudden  we  are  told  that  all  this  is  to  be  changed. 
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Where,  then,  is  the  stability  of  legislation  ?  What  is  there  to  pievent 
the  doctrines  of  a  certain  impetuous  and  ambitious  Minister  being 
subverted  hj  another  statesman  equally  desirous  of  distinction  ? 
There  evidently  can  be  no  finality  in  agreements  between  legislative 
bodies.  The  issue  is,  moreover,  confused  by  the  proposal  to  use 
protective  tariffs  as  a  weapon  against  foreign  manufacturers — a  pro- 
posal of  the  school  who  think  that  hitting  hard  is  the  true  mark  of  a 
great  man.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  instances  retaliation  may  be 
advisable,  but  this  policy  rests  on  entirely  different  grounds  and  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  It  is  obviously  a  hostile  and 
disintegrating  policy,  and  has  no  affinity  with  the  use  of  preferential 
tarifb  as  a  cement  of  the  Empire.  A  scheme  far  more  likely  to  pro- 
mote Imperial  xmity  would  be  a  sjrstem  of  free  trade  between  all  the 
constituent  members  of  the  Empire  with  a  protective  hedge  against 
foreign  countries,  thus  making  the  Empire  self-sustaining ;  but  such 
a  plan,  whether  its  adoption  would  or  would  not  be  politically  wise, 
is,  we  know,  unacceptable  to  the  Colonies,  and  may  be  relegated  to 
the  date  of  the  Greek  Kalends. 

The  author  of  the  preferential  tariff  scheme  asserts  that  the  unity 
of  the  Empire  depends  on  its  acceptance  by  Ikigland,  and  at  the  same 
time  shadows  forth  that,  if  adopted,  it  will  be  followed  in  due  time  by 
the  consolidation  in  one  compacted  nation  of  the  Mother  Country  with 
all  her  dependencies,  or,  at  the  least,  with  the  self-governing  colonies. 
Now,  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  it  is  an  error  to  hold  that  the 
Colonies  look  upon  a  commercial  boon  as  a  link  in  Imperial  unity.  A 
colonist  regards  his  country  as  an  Englishman  regardc  England — as 
the  first  country  in  the  world ;  his  ambition  is  rather  to  expand  his 
political  power,  say,  by  acquiring  the  right  to  treat  independently 
with  foreign  nations  than  to  sell  his  com  at  a  shilling  more  the  bushel. 
What  clearer  proof  can  there  be  of  the  character  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  Colonies  than  the  fact  that  when,  from  time  to  time,  conmiercial 
restrictions  have  been  imposed  and  taken  off,  and  preferential  duties 
have  been  given  and  withheld,  the  Colonies  have  remained  unmoved, 
while  the  attempt  to  restrict  their  liberty  of  taxation  drove  them  into 
rebellion,  and  the  grant  of  responsible  government  called  forth  an 
outburst  of  gratitude  without  a  parallel  in  our  history  ?  So  it  is  plain 
that  the  Colonies  are  ambitious  of  political  freedom,  rather  than 
worshippers  of  the  ^  Almighty  Dollar.' 

In  many  minds  conmiercial  union  is  associated  with  the  idea  of 
political  confederation ;  and  political  confederation  is  regarded  as 
the  ultimate  aim  of  a  Britsn  colonial  policy,  while  the  United 
States  and  the  German  ZoUverein  are  quoted  as  examples  to  be 
followed.  As  has  been  already  observed,  a  ZoUverein  would  be  an 
additional  bond  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  but  it 
implies  free  trade  between  the  constituent  members  of  the  Empire, 
and  that,  in  existing  circumstances,  is  not  possible,  for  the  Colonies 
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have  announced  their  intention  not  to  give  up  their  protective  tarifib. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  preferential  tarifb  nor  free  trade 
have  any  tendency  to  produce  a  confederation,  still  less  a  federal 
Constitution  such  as  that  of  the  United  States.  A  confederation  is 
an  association  of  independent  states  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  defence, 
who  vest  certain  Imperial  rights  of  supremacy  over  all  the  members  in 
a  central  body  elected  by  the  constituent  members.  It  differs  from  a 
federal  or  national  government  in  that  it  carries  down  its  decrees  not 
to  individuals,  but  to  states  in  a  corporate  capacity.  A  national 
government  recognises  no  commimities,  but  addresses  itself  solely  to 
individuals,  and  makes  its  power  felt  by  them  through  the  agency  of 
its  courts  of  justice. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  two  governments  is  most 
apparent  in  the  matter  of  taxation.  A  confederate  government 
demands  a  contribution  from  its  constituent  members,  and  enforces 
non-payment  by  force  of  arms.  A  national  government  has  its 
taxing  officer  in  every  component  state,  and  enforces  its  taxes  by 
levy  on  individuals,  and  in  default  by  judicial  process.  The  American 
Constitution  is  a  national  not  a  confederate  government.  Every 
American  has  a  double  citizenship :  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  a  citizen  of  his  particular  state.  He  pajrs  federal  taxes  and  state 
taxes.  Accordingly,  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  British  Constitution, 
that  taxation  must  be  accompanied  by  representation,  is  not  violated, 
as  each  citizen  has  a  vote  not  only  for  the  State  Legislature,  but 
for  the  Federal  Legislature  as  well.  His  privileges  are  co-extensive 
with  his  obligations.  If  all  the  powers  of  government  except  those  of 
making  peace  and  war,  contracting  treaties,  and  one  or  two  more 
were  conferred  on  the  London  County  Council,  the  position  of  the 
Londoner  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  New  Yorker ;  he  would  pay 
local  taxes  under  the  name  of  rates,  and  federal  or  Imperial  taxes  to 
the  central  government.  These  forms  of  government,  a  confederate 
or  a  federal  government,  are  the  only  possible  modes  in  which 
the  constitutional  bond  between  free  conmiunities  can  be  drawn 
more  closely  than  that  now  existing  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
Mother  Country.  In  either  case  the  Colonies  must  have  adequate 
representation  in  the  central  legislature,  in  which  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion resides ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  clear  that  neither  form  can  be  adopted 
as  a  means  of  consolidating  the  British  Empire.  Imagine  an  addition 
to  the  House  of  Conmions  of  members  from  Canada  and  Australia. 
What  power  would  they  have  on  Imperial  questions?  If  Ireland 
complains  that  she  is  practically  swamped  by  the  overwhelming  wave 
of  English  members,  what  would  be  the  case  of  a  particular  colony 
having  interests  antagonistic  to  those  of  other  members  of  the  Empire  ? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  constitute  a  small  central  council,  whose 
members  should  represent  the  Mother  Coimtry  and  the  Colonies, 
and  entrust  it  with  the  administration  of  Imperial  powers,  is  it  possible 
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that  England  would  entrust  to  such  a  body  the  power  of  taxing  her 
41  millions  of  inhabitants,  while  the  Colonies  could  only  be  asked  to 
contribute  and  not  compelled  except  by  war  ?  We  must,  then,  dismiss 
from  our  minds  the  idea  that  the  Empire  can  possibly  become  a  unity 
under  any  form  of  representative  government.  There  stiU  remains 
the  possibility  of  tightening  the  commercial  bonds  of  the  Empire,  but 
surely  this  should  be  done  by  the  Colonies  abolishing  their  protective 
tanfb  against  the  Mother  Country,  and  not  by  the  Mother  Country 
establishing  protective  tariffs  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colonies.  It 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  British  citizen,  who  pays  so  much 
to  maintain  the  forces  under  the  shadow  of  which  the  Colonies  levy 
their  protective  tariffs,  would  consent  to  be  further  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  his  richer  fellow-citizen  in  Canada  or  Australia.  Why  is 
EiUgland  alone  to  play  the  unselfish  part,  and  her  children  to  consider 
nothing  save  their  own  material  interests  ? 

Are  we,  then,  driven  to  the  conclusion  of  the  elder  Mill  1  Are  the 
Colonies  merely  sources  of  expense,  and  useful  only  as  dumping 
grounds  for  our  surplus  population,  or  must  we  adopt  the  more 
modified  form  of  the  same  doctrine,  that  they  are  conmiunities  like 
the  Greek  colonies,  wholly  independent  and  bound  only  by  affection 
and  conmion  origin  to  the  metropolis  or  parent  state  1  These  ideas 
had  a  certain  plausibility  at  a  time  when  the  millennium  of  free  trade 
was  expected  to  create  a  millennium  of  peace,  and  a  brotherhood  of 
nations  was  regarded  as  possible ;  but  a  declaration  of  war  would  at 
once  convert  an  independent  colony  into  a  neutral  state,  and  thus 
create  a  new  state  of  things  under  international  law.  The  colony 
might  not  display  its  attachment  to  the  Mother  Country  by  conferring 
on  it  any  preferential  benefit ;  for  example,  the  ships  of  war  of  the 
parent  state  could  not  reinforce  their  crews  or  obtain  supplies  in  what 
was  till  now  a  colonial  port,  accessible  for  all  purposes  to  ships  of  the 
Mother  Country,  could  not  capture  hostile  vessels  within  three  miles 
of  the  colonial  shore,  could  not  enlist  men  within  its  boundaries,  could 
not  march  troops  through  its  territories,  could  not,  in  short,  obtain  any 
advantage  over  its  enemies  through  the  mediimi  of  the  colony. 

What,  then,  separation  would  mean  as  regards  the  parent  country 
will  appear  from  a  glance  at  one  of  the  many  maps  which  depict  the 
trade  routes  of  Great  Britain  over  the  globe.  Paint  all  the  spots 
marked  red  with  a  neutral  tint,  and  clearly  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  would  be  crippled  to  a  disastrous  extent.  But  ii  separation 
would  injure  the  Mother  Country,  what  would  be  its  effect  on  the 
colony  ?  The  only  privileges  a  self -governing  colony  would  acquire 
by  independence  would  be  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war,  of 
making  treaties,  and  of  framing  its  own  Constitution.  In  other 
respects  a  Canadian  enjoys  at  present  the  same  rights  as  an  English- 
man, he  is  a  subject  of  the  same  Sovereign,  can  be  elected  to  the 
British  Parliament,  can  go  into  the  Army  or  Navy,  be  called  to  the 
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Bar ;  in  short,  can  enter  on  any  of  the  avenues  leading  to  success  in 
life  which  are  open  to  a  native  of  England.  He  can  claim  the  protection 
of  the  British  Ambassador  and  the  aid  of  the  British  Consul  abroad ; 
while  at  home  he  has  full  power  as  regards  local  affairs.  A  privilege 
which  he  has  not,  is  to  be  taxed  to  the  amount  of  36,000,0001.  a  year 
for  the  Navy  to  protect  his  shores,  and  the  same  sum  for  the  .A^my 
to  repel  any  foreign  invader,  besides  the  millions  required  for  other 
Imperial  Services.  What  would  be  the  position  of  Australia,  with  an 
area  of  nearly  three  million  square  miles,  twenty-five  times  as  large  as 
the  United  Kingdom,  one-fourth  less  than  Europe,  and  a  population 
of  three  millions  and  a  half,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  that 
of  Yorkshire,  if  left  to  itself  with  any  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe 
hovering  on  its  shores,  or  landing  20,000  men  on  its  territories  ?  Turn 
to  the  subject  of  finance.  A  colony  desiring  to  borrow  money,  if  not 
sustained  by  the  power  of  England,  would  be  reduced  to  bankruptcy 
to-morrow. 

Let  us,  then,  briefly  review  the  whole  subject  of  Imperial  unity. 
The  Empire  at  present  is  bound  together  by  common  interest ;  for 
any  separation  of  the  Colonies  would  be  injurious  to  the  commerce  of 
the  British  Empire,  but  ruinous  to  the  Colonies.  The  Empire  is  also 
bound  together  by  the  ties  of  a  common  race  and  a  community  of 
sentiment ;  how  strong  these  ties  are  all  history  witnesses.  Ask  the 
Pole,  ask  the  Sclav,  ask  the  Finlander,  ask  the  Czech,  whether  there 
is  no  strength  in  such  bonds.  Centuries  cannot  untie  them,  although 
in  all  these  cases  sentiment  is  opposed  to  pecuniary  interest.  Why 
should  they  be  less  binding  in  the  British  Empire,  where  a  preponder- 
ating weight  of  interest  is  combined  with  sentiment  ?  No  case  can  be 
made  for  disturbing  the  present  condition  of  so  many  millions  of 
people.  Why  should  the  Mother  Country  be  asked  to  imperil  her  enor- 
mous commerce  in  order  that  a  series  of  bargains  may  be  struck  with 
a  group  of  Colonies  reluctant  to  abandon  a  system  of  protection  in 
favour  of  free  trade,  which  has  for  half  a  century  been  the  pride  and 
aim  of  the  Mother  Country  ?  The  very  question  throws  an  apple  of 
discord  between  Great  Britain  and  her  children.  The  bargaining 
incidental  to  any  prosecution  of  the  preferential  tariff  system  must 
tend  to  separate  rather  than  bind  closer  a  vast  group  of  almost  inde- 
pendent communities,  differing  in  their  products,  their  interests,  and 
ambitions.  Moreover,  the  scheme  leaves  out  in  the  cold  the  greater 
part  of  the  Empire,  which  will  necessarily  be  alienated  by  being  differ- 
ently treated  from  those  who  will  be  deemed  by  them  their  more 
fortunate  brethren. 

The  whole  substance    of   the    proper   policy  to  be  observed  in 

the  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  and 

the  probable    consequence    of    such    policy,    are    contained   in    a 

speech  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Chester  in  1855.^*    '  Govern  the 

>•  See  Morley'8  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  863. 
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Colonies  upon  a  principle  of  freedom.  Defend  them  against  aggres- 
sion from  without.  Regulate  their  foreign  relations.  These  things 
belong  to  the  colonial  connection.  But  of  the  duration  of  that  connec- 
tion let  them  be  the  judges,  and  I  predict  that  if  you  leave  them  the 
freedom  of  judgment,  it  is  hard  to  say  when  the  day  will  come  when 
they  will  wish  to  separate  from  the  great  name  of  England.  Depend 
upon  it,  they  covet  a  share  in  that  great  name.  You  will  find  in  that 
feeling  of  theirs  the  greatest  security  for  the  connection.  Make  the 
name  of  Ikigland  yet  more  and  more  an  object  of  desire  to  the  Colonies. 
Their  natural  disposition  is  to  love  and  revere  the  name  of  England,  and 
this  reverence  is  by  far  the  best  security  you  can  have  for  their  con- 
tinuing not  only  to  be  subjects  of  the  Crown,  not  only  to  render  it 
allegiance,  but  to  render  it  that  allegiance  which  is  the  most  precious 
of  all — the  allegiance  which  proceeds  from  the  depths  of  the  heart  of 
man.  You  have  seen  various  colonies,  some  of  them  living  at  the 
antipodes,  offering  to  you  their  contributions  to  assist  in  supporting 
the  wives  and  families  of  your  soldiers,  the  heroes  that  have  fallen  in 
the  war.  This  I  may  say  without  exaggeration  to  be  among  the 
first  fruits  of  that  system,  upon  which  within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  you  have  founded  a  rational  mode  of  administering  the  affairs 
of  your  Colonies  without  gratuitous  interference.*  These  are  the 
words  of  a  statesman. 

Thbing. 
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RUSSIA,  JAPAN,  AND   OURSELVES 


The  cloud  which  has  long  hung  over  the  Far  East  has  burst ;  war  is 
declared  between  Russia  and  Japan.  What  will  be  the  result,  and  what 
is  our  position  ?  Those  are  the  questions  everyone  asks,  with  an  idea, 
dim  though  it  may  be,  that  the  vital  and  permanent  interests  of  our 
own  race,  as  weU  as  of  the  actual  combatants,  are  at  stake,  and  they 
are  asked  in  an  uncertain  manner,  as  by  men  groping  in  the  dark,  in 
ignorance  of  conditions  existing  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Yet 
those  conditions  are  no  new  ones ;  they  date  back  some  sixty  years,  to 
the  time  when  China,  whose  future  is  among  the  problems  chiefly 
involved,  was  first  awakened  by  the  war  of  1840,  which  ended  with 
the  treaty  of  Nanking,  giving  us  possession  of  Hong  Eong  and  opening 
to  our  trade  the  cities  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo,  and 
Shanghai.  That  was  the  first  blow  on  the  wedge  into  the  splendid 
isolation  of  China.  Another,  and  far  more  heavy,  blow  was  given 
twenty  years  later,  when  the  Anglo-French  forces  penetrated  to  Pekin 
and  there  dictated  terms.  The  effect  of  that  action  has  hardly  been 
sufficiently  reaUsed,  especially  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Japanese, 
who  for  generations  had  derived  their  culture,  their  civilisation,  their 
official  language,  their  whole  ideas  from  the  far  larger  and  adjacent 
coimtry.  It  was  that  expedition  which  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that,  as  China  had  been  shown  to  be  powerless  before  the  foreign 
barbarians  whom  they  detested,  and  kept  at  a  distance,  as  much  or 
more  than  their  Chinese  neighbours,  they  too  were  powerless.  Quicker 
of  thought  than  the  Chinaman,  imitative  in  a  yet  higher  degree,  the 
Japanese  grasped  the  idea  that  there  was  more  to  be  got  from  adopting 
the  methods  of  the  West  than  by  adhering  to  those  of  the  East.  For 
a  few  years  the  leaven  of  this  thought  worked  in  their  minds»  and  the 
revolution  of  1868,  with  its  suppression  of  their  old  feudal  system, 
the  introduction  of  European  vessels,  of  railways,  of  telegraphs,  of 
those  outward  signs  which  have  marked  what  we  call  our  progress, 
was  the  result.  In  all  these  matters  they  are  marvellous  copyists ; 
they  have  not  got  originality,  they  have  not  got  the  seed  of  Western 
civilisation,  but  they  have  stripped  the  fruit  of  it  from  the  trees. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  the  Japanese,  as  a  people, 
have  Europeanised  themselves.    They  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
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for  one  thing  they  dislike  Europeans  too  much,  for  another  they  like 
themselves  too  well,  to  attempt  it.  Those  who  come  here  are  an 
exceedingly  smaU  percentage ;  even  they,  on  returning  to  their  own 
country,  often  become  more  anti-foreign  than  those  who  have  never 
travelled.  Taking  the  whole  population,  there  may  be  one  of  them  in 
a  hundred  thousand  who  has  really  assimilated  Western  thought; 
ten,  in  that  number,  who  have  partly  done  so.  From  these  latter 
come  the  *  soshi,'  partly  educated  on  foreign  lines,  not  sufficiently  so 
to  obtain  employment ;  therefore,  soured  men  and  discontented,  the 
class  who  cut  down  their  own  statesmen  and  assault  foreigners  in  the 
streets. 

But,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  live  as  their  fathers  lived,, 
think  as  they  thought,  till  the  fields  as  their  fathers  tilled  them — ^and 
one  has  only  to  travel  in  districts  beyond  the  reach  of  the  globe-trotter,, 
who  writes  misleading  books  based  on  his  experience  of  a  few  weeks, 
to  see  this — they  are  very  amenable  to  the  lead  given  to  them  by  the 
exceedingly  shrewd  group  of  statesmen  at  the  head  of  affairs.  These- 
latter  realised  after  the  war  of  1860  that,  as  a  matter  of  business,  there^ 
was  a  good  deal  to  learn ;  and,  like  diligent  students,  they  applied  them- 
selves to  the  task,  making  careful  note  of  the  fact  that,  as  China  had 
been  shown  to  be  vulnerable  to  others,  she  might  later  on  be  equally 
so  to  themselves. 

That  the  control  of  China,  the  copying  on  their  own  account  of  the* 
European  occupation  of  Pekin,  was  for  long  an  objective  to  the  Japanese 
is  proved  by  the  existence  of  a  detailed  map  covering  the  whole  region 
of  Korea,  Manchuria,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  with  the 
roads  all  marked,  the  contours  of  the  hills  given,  and  an  amount  of 
detail  shown  which  must  have  occupied  the  clandestine  surveyors  of 
the  most  inquisitive  race  on  the  earth  for  many  years  until  it  came 
into  use  by  the  Japanese  staff  in  the  war  of  1895.  A  copy  of  that 
map  was  given  to  the  present  writer  at  that  time,  and  is  now  in  his 
possession.  It,  in  itself,  furnishes  evidence  of  the  long-cherished  design 
to  invade  China,  and  disproves  the  assertion,  then  made,  that  Japan 
was  forced  into  war  on  that  occasion.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a 
detiberate  and  carefully  planned  invasion,  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
supremacy  over  the  millions  of  Chinamen.  Russia  denounced  it  as 
a  pure  piece  of  aggression,  and  she  was  perfectly  justified  in  so  doing ; 
backed  by  France  and  Germany,  she  compelled  the  Japanese  to  evacu- 
ate Manchuria  and  abandon  Port  Arthur,  the  key  to  that  region.  She 
did  her  best,  through  her  then  Minister  in  Japan,  to  induce  us  to  fall 
into  line,  but  our  representative  in  Tokio  had  fortunately  known  thia 
Russian  dvplamat  elsewhere,  in  a  little  matter  of  the  kidnapping  of  a 
Prince,  and  he  kept  us  clear  of  participation  in  those  proceedings.  If 
we  had  been  mixed  up  in  them  we  should  have  merely  played  Russia'^ 
game,  as  France  and  Germany  did,  and  incurred  the  latent  hostility 
of  Japan  to  no  purpose.    When  the  Japanese  found  themselves  foiled 
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after  all  their  elaborate  preparations — so  elaborate  that  they  had 
actually  ascertained  the  resistance  to  projectiles  of  the  obsolete 
Chinese  ironclads,  and  arranged  to  have  guns  on  their  latest  cruisers 
capable  of  penetrating  that  armour — they  were  furious  with  rage  and 
disappointment.  Served  by  the  best  spies  in  the  world,  they  had 
foimd  out  that  China,  large  as  it  loomed  to  the  Powers  of  the  West, 
was  but  a  flabby  inert  mass,  a  bubble  that  could  be  pricked  with  im- 
punity. They  had  hardened  their  hearts  and  pricked  the  bubble,  only 
to  find  themselves  treated  by  Russia  with  a  cry  of  ^  Stop  thief ! '  But 
what  is  one  to  think  of  any  one  who  raises  that  cry  on  seeing  a  man 
running  off  with  his  neighbour's  clothes,  and  then  proceeds  to  put  the 
clothes  on  himself  1 

That  is  exactly  what  Russia  did.  She  took  from  Japan  the  hint  that 
liberties  might  be  taken  with  China,  and  proceeded  to  act  on  it.  For 
the  last  nine  years  she  has  been  quietly  doing  so.  Profiting  by  our 
hands  being  full  in  South  Africa  for  part  of  the  time,  she  has  made 
the  most  of  her  opportunities.  It  was  when  we  were  so  engaged 
that  she  took  what  she  diplomatically  called  a  lease  of  Port  Arthur, 
and  called  on  us  to  remove  our  squadron  from  the  harbour.  That 
our  Government  most  foolishly  did,  thereby  acknowledging  Russian 
pretensions.  A  bolder  policy  on  our  part  at  that  time  would  have 
probably  prevented,  or  at  aU  events  deferred,  the  present  crisis,  for 
Russia's  grip  on  Manchuria  would  not  have  been  the  same.  Her  grip 
has  again  been  tightened  by  her  construction  of  a  system  of  railwajrs, 
running  southwards  from  the  main  line  across  Siberia,  and  on  her 
having,  for  her  own  advantage,  spent  money  on  these  undertakings 
she  rests  the  least  flimsy  of  her  pretensions  to  a  country  about  as  large 
as  India  south  of  the  Ganges. 

While  Russia  has  thus  been  busy  on  land,  Japan  has  been  equally 
so  at  sea.  In  1895  a  Japanese  official  said  to  the  writer  in  Tokio : 
^  There  is  one  thing  these  Russians  have  forgotten,  and  that  is  the 
intensely  vindictive  nature  of  our  people.  We  will  never  forgive  them 
for  the  way  in  which  they  have  robbed  us  of  the  territory  we  have 
conquered.  If  our  generation  does  not  have  revenge,  our  sons  or  our 
grandsons  will.  We  would  fight  Russia  now  if  we  had  got  battle- 
ships as  she  has,  but  we  have  only  got  cruisers  yet.  We  pitted  them 
against  the  old  Chinese  battleships  in  the  action  off  the  Talu  River, 
and  we  only  just  won.  We  cannot  possibly  risk  them  against  the 
Russian  fleet;  we  must  get  battleships  for  that.  Meanwhile,  the 
Russians  will  try  to  get  Port  Arthur.'  That  was  said  on  the  12th  of 
November,  1895,  and  both  predictions  have  been  verified.  The  Russians 
bave  got  Port  Arthur,  and  Japan  has  a  powerful  squadron  of  six 
battleships  which  have  cost  her  tenfold  what  they  would  us.  For  in 
Japan,  to  a  native,  the  purchasing  power  of  a  yen,  or  dollar,  worth 
two  shillings,  is  as  much  as  that  of  a  sovereign  here,  and  thus,  mea- 
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mued  against  commodities,  a  million  spent  by  them  in  sterling  on  the 
Tjne  in  buying  an  ironclad  is  equivalent  to  ten  millions  on  our  part. 
That  shows  how  great  has  been  the  strain  on  their  finances  to  get 
those  ships,  but  the  burden  has  been  cheerfully  borne  in  view  of  the 
object.  With  this  new  weapon  she  confronts  Russia.  May  it  not  also 
be  the  case  that,  by  means  of  her  ubiquitous  spies,  she  is  armed  with 
special  knowledge  of  that  being  true  which  many  suspect — ^namely, 
that  Russia,  like  China,  may  be  standing  on  feet  of  day,  and  be  far 
less  formidable  than  she  appears,  especiaJly  when  the  point  of  attack 
is  a  far  distant  exl^mity  like  Port  Arthur  or  Vladivostok,  to  which 
the  lack  of  coaling  stations  would  prevent  access  by  sea  in  war-time, 
leaving  communications  from  the  centre  dependent  on  a  single  line 
of  weakly-constructed  railway  more  than  five  thousand  miles  long. 
Unless  the  Fekin  correspondent  of  the  Times  has  been  inaccurate — 
and  it  would  be  an  unheardof  thing  on  his  part — ^in  giving  the  whole 
land  forces  of  Russia  to  the  east  of  Lake  Baikal  at  barely  150,000  men, 
it  is  on  them  that  the  brunt  of  the  Japanese  attack  will  fall,  for  it  will 
be  difficult  to  reinforce  them,  and  if  the  sea  can  be  cleared  of  the 
Russian  fleet  they  can  be  attacked  in  detail.  Japan  ascertained  the 
inherent  weakness  of  China  before  she  made  her  attack ;  she  may  have 
done  the  same  with  Russia.  That  country  was  struck  by  Napoleon 
at  the  heart  when  he  marched  to  Moscow  and  brought  about  his  own 
downfall ;  we  bit  her  in  the  foot  iii  the  Crimea,  and  she  nearly  bled  to 
death ;  the  bite  of  the  Japanese  on  a  foot  now  extended  much  further 
may  be  even  more  deadly.  Again,  while  Russia  consists  of  a  number 
of  dissimilar  races,  such  as  Persians,  Poles,  Finlanders,  and  Tartars, 
whose  only  bond  of  union  is  the  suzerainty  of  the  Czar,  and  whose 
common  grievance  is  the  bureaucracy  which  oppresses  them,  Japan  is 
inhabited  by  a  frugal,  hardy,  homogeneous  race,  all  of  the  same  blood, 
fall  of  iatense  patriotism,  full  too  of  a  self-confidence  so  extreme  that 
it  is  sometimes  called  self-conceit,  led  by  statesmen  keen,  wary,  and 
not  so  overburdened  with  scruples  as  to  place  them  at  any  disadvantage 
in  dealing  even  with  a  Russian  diplomat.  One  hears  them  spoken  of 
as  a  small  people,  but  their  population  of  nearly  forty-five  millions 
exceeds  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  so  there  is  not  much  in  the  im- 
pression that  this  war  is  a  case  of  a  little  boy  standing  up  to  a  giant. 
There  is  no  room  for  sympathy  on  that  account ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
room  for  it  in  the  way  they  have  profited  by  what  their  last  war  taught 
them,  that  they  could  not  defy  Europe  without  getting  the  worst  of 
it.  So  they  secured  our  services,  by  means  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
treaty,  to  keep  the  ring  for  them  this  time ;  when  our  statesmen 
thought  they  were  making  a  mutual  alliance,  they  were  really  being 
utilised  by  the  shrewder  Japanese  for  that  purpose.  They  have 
made  use  also — though  not  to  the  same  extent — of  the  United  States 
by  establishing  an  interest  in  common  in  Manchurian  treaty  ports, 
getting  the  two  treaties  with  China  signed  together.    As  against  the 
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open  efiEroutery  of  Russia  in  ignoring  lier  engagements  in  Manchuria 
the7  have  behaved  with  perfect  coohiess,  until  the  time  came  to  back 
that  up  with  equally  perfect  nerve  in  breaking  off  negotiations  conducted, 
on  the  Russian  side,  with  dilatoriness  and  insolence.  And  as  regards 
the  Japanese  insistence  on  Korea  being  kept  clear  of  the  Russians, 
that  is  absolutely  essential  to  them ;  with  the  coast  of  Korea,  vi8'd,'Vi8 
to  Japan,  in  Russian  hands,  Japan  would  live  imder  perpetual  menace, 
and  her  security  would  be  at  an  end. 

Very  misleading  impressions  of  Japan  have  been  given  by  the 
superficial  books  written  about  the  coimtry  by  people  who  have  spent 
but  a  few  weeks  or  months  there,  spending  spare  cash  freely,  and 
received  by  the  natives  with  the  warm  welcome  which  such  expendi- 
ture usually  obtains.  The  Japanese  have  thus  been  accepted  as  a 
light-hearted,  superficial  race,  easy  of  access,  and  ready  to  take  the 
Western  man  at  his  own  valuation.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth.  A  very  able  man,  a  missionary  who  had  lived  twenty  years 
among  them,  and  thoroughly  knew  their  language,  a  very  difficult 
one,  and  so  a  great  impediment  to  interchange  of  thought,  when  he 
was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  Japanese  character,  replied  :  '  Be- 
tween our  minds  and  those  of  the  Japanese  there  is  always  a  cuj*tain, 
which  they  take  care  is  never  lifted.' 

They  are  an  intensely  secretive,  astute,  and  self-contained  race, 
very  difficult  to  understand,  because  of  the  ineradicable  racial  differ- 
ence between  them  and  ourselves. 

Our  great  misfortune  in  dealing  with  them  has  been  that  our 
Ministers  to  Japan  have  been  men  sent  there  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  their  diplomatic  service,  which,  while  it  had  given  them  experiences 
of  other  Courts  and  other  statesmen,  gave  no  clue  to  the  separate 
habits  of  thought  which  obtain  in  Japan.  To  this  rule  there  have 
been  two  notable  exceptions,  the  late  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  whose  whole 
career  was  divided  between  China  and  Japan,  and  Sir  Ernest  Satow. 
When  the  appointment  of  the  last-named  as  British  Minister  to  their 
Court  was  announced  to  the  Japanese  Cabinet,  it  was  met  by  the 
remark  that  we  were  sending  to  them  the  man  who  knew  fully  as  much 
of  their  country  as  they  themselves  did. 

Such  men  are  of  necessity  rare.  We  are  fortunate  in  now  having 
Sir  Ernest  Satow  at  Pekin,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  removal 
there  from  Tokio,  which  is  now  the  centre  of  action,  has  been  advan- 
tageous. For  the  Japanese  take  a  great  deal  of  knowing.  They  are 
our  very  good  friends  to-day,  while  we  are  doing  a  great  deal  for  them  ; 
how  far  their  friendship  may  be  counted  on  hereafter  to  keep  an  open 
door  for  us  in  China,  when  they  have  got  the  key  of  the  door  in  their 
pocket,  may  prove  quite  another  story.  The  real  cams  belli  between 
Russia  and  Japan  is  the  control  of  China  and  her  commerce ;  neither 
country  is  rich,  and  that  is  enough  to  enrich  either  of  them  and  give 
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to*^  the    winner   a  preponderance,  very  great'  and  very  difficult  to 
estimate  in  amount^  on  the  Pacific. 

f  -  That  commerce  we  opened  out  by  the  war  of  1840,  followed  by  that 
of  1860.  We  have  admitted  all  nations  to  share  in  the  trade  of  Hong 
Kong — sixty  years  ago  a  barren  island  on  the  China  coast,  now  one  of 
the  greatest  ports  of  the  world — and  to  free  participation  in  the  treaty 
ports  of  China  hersell  We  have  built  up  the  whole  goodwill  of  the 
China  business,  to  a  shieure  in  which  we  have  admitted  the  other  nations 
as  they  would  never  have  admitted  us.  If  any  of  them  had  had  it, 
they  would  have  blocked  it  to  us,  as  they  have  blocked  their  own 
home  markets,  by  high  protective  duties,  and  those  home  markets 
being  so  blocked  makes  this  one,  now  very  great,  and  capable  of  almost 
indefinite  expansion,  even  more  valuable  to  us  now  than  formerly. 
Far  from  being  received  with  any  gratitude,  this  action  of  ours  is  met 
with  the  new  doctrine  of  '  spheres  of  influence.'  France  in  the  South, 
Russia  in  the  North,  (Germany  on  the  North-East,  have  been  carving 
shoes  from  the  joint  of  China.  Newchwang,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  actual  treaty  ports,  has  been  practically  taken  over  by  Russia, 
and  the  customs  revenues,  which  form  part  of  the  security  for  Western 
loans,  are  paid  in,  not  to  the  Imperial  Chinese  Customs,  to  whom  they 
belong,  but  to  the  Russian  Bank,  from  which  they  are  not  likely  to 
emerge.  This  we  have  seen  done,  without  even  any  protest  on  our 
part  being  made.  Even  our  supremacy  on  the  Tangtse  is  disputed  ; 
the  river  is  patrolled  by  Glerman  gunboats ;  railways  running  into  that 
great  valley  are  projected  by  foreign  syndicates — and  a  railway  is  the 
first  assertion  of  power  over  the  district  through  which  it  runs,  on  the 
part  of  the  nationality  owning  and  controlling  the  railway.  Unlike 
the  other  Powers  of  the  West,  we  want  no  territory  in  China ;  we  have 
enough,  or  too  much,  on  our  hands  elsewhere ;  but  we  do  want,  and 
must  have,  open  access  to  the  commerce  of  the  coimtry.  That  now 
forms  the  stakes  in  a  game  in  which  two  very  wary  and  astute  players 
are  engaged,  while  we  sit  by  with  our  arms  folded.  We  are  not  the  stake- 
holders but  the  stake-finders ;  whichever  of  them  wins,  we  lose.  It 
looks  too  much  like  the  policy  of  drift  which  landed  our  fathers  in  the 
Crimean  war,  and  ourselves  in  the  South  African  war.  That  pohcy 
of  drift  seems  inseparable  from  our  system  of  government  by  party. 
The  price  we  are  paying  for  parliamentary  rule  is  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Cabinet,  whose  members  are  alwajrs  looking  behind  them  to  count 
votes  in  the  House,  and  outside  it,  instead  of  looking  forward  to 
advance  national  interests.  We  have  seen  lately  how  a  man  fit  to  rule, 
when  he  takes  up  a  great  national  cause,  begins  by  severing  his  con- 
nection with  the  Cabinet  so  as  to  be  free  from  the  tramimels  of  party. 

Let  us  then  beware  of  drift,  especially  as  the  issue  of  this  struggle 
involves  consequences  which  so  deeply  affect  us.  Let  us  avoid  undue 
jubilation  at  the  first  tricks  in  that  game  being  scored  by  the  one  of 
ihe  players  with  whom,  in  consequence  of  the  provocation  received. 
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we  have  naturally  the  most  sympathy ;  kt  us  keep  our  eye  carefully 
on  the  stakes,  the  conmierce  of  China,  and  see — ^if  it  may  be,  with  the 
coH>peration  of  the  United  States,  and  that  is  more  than  possible — 
that  those  stakes  are  not  swept  off  the  table  into  the  pocket  of  one  or 
other  of  the  players. 

To  an  average  Englishman,  who  has  spent  many  years  where  that 
game  is  being  played,  it  appears  to  be  (me  which  wants  exceedin^y 
careful  watching. 

C.  A.  W.  POWNALL. 
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Those  who  follow  Soflsia's  career  from  afeur  cannofc  help  being  struck 
by  the  £Bkct  that,  as  far  as  appearances  go,  her  financial  position  is 
one  of  extraordinary  strength,  for  she  spends  truly  gigantic  sums 
with  incredible  lavishness  for  the  most  unremunerative  purposes. 
According  to  Von  Lobell  and  to  Baron  von  Tettau,  who  are  .the  best 
authorities  on  Russia's  military  position,  her  standing  army  consists 
of  over  1,100,000  officers  and  men,  with  about  300,000  horses.  Of 
this  enormous  host  about  600,000  men,  with  100,000  horses  and 
2,360  field  guns,  are  massed  within  easy  reach  of  the  Austro-German 
frontier,  where  the  maintenance  of  troops  is  far  more  costly  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  European  Russia,  while  several  hundred  thousand 
men  are  kept  at  still  greater  expense  in  the  wilds  of  East  and 
Central  Asia  and  in  the  Caucasus. 

Russia's  military  manoeuvres  are  on  the  most  colossal  scale,  and 
whenever  there  is  political  ferment  in  Central  or  in  Eastern  Asia, 
she  transports  a  hundred  thousand  or  two  hundred  thousand  men 
across  two  continents  as  if  money  was  of  no  account  with  her. 

She  also  possesses  a  huge  and  extremely  costly  navy,  and  we 
have  read  that  she  has  lately  ordered  a  number  of  battleships  of 
16,000  tons  each,  which  even  wealthy  Powers  such  as  France  and 
Gtennany  have  declined  to  adopt  on  account  of  their  costliness. 

Furthermore,  Russia  not  only  spends  enormous  amounts  on  her 
armaments,  but  she  advances  money  with  an  open  hand  to  China, 
Persia,  and  the  Balkan  States,  constructs  in  the  wilderness  thousands 
of  miles  of  commercially  unproductive,  but  strategically  important, 
railways,  and  strategical  harbours  round  which  she  builds  up 
enormous  substantially-built  towns  for  the  use  of  a  future  generation. 
Evidently  for  political  and  military  purposes,  for  purposes  of  expan- 
sion and  conquest,  expense  is  not  considered  by  Russia  and  money 
is  never  lacking. 

When  we  now  turn  to  Russia's  annual  financial  statements 
expecting  to  find  the  traces  of  those  vast,  and  apparently  ruinous, 
expenses  in  huge  yearly  deficits,  we  discover  that  she  has  year  after 
year  not  only  no  deficit  but  an  enormous  surplus.  In  the  English 
books  of  reference  we  find  for  instance  the  following  figures  for  the 
last  financial  year : 
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BuBsia's  revenue,  1002 218,186,000 

„        expenditure,  1902 197,888,000 

Surplus      15,298,000 

Bassia's  yearly  expenditure  has  grown  perhaps  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  any  other  Power,  as  the  following  figures  show  : 

£ 

BuBsia's  expenditure,  1885     .        .  91,814,000 

„  „  1902      .        .        .    218,186,000 

Difference  +  121,822,000  or  -h  188  per  cent. 

If  we  look  at  these  truly  colossal  figures  we  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  Bussia  is  a  poor  country  as  is  generally  assumed,  or  whether 
she  is  the  richest  coimtry  in  the  world,  for  no  other  European 
country  can  boast  of  similarly  huge  Budgets  and  similarly  enormous 
surpluses. 

It  might  be  expected  that  Russia's  foreign  trade  should  have 
grown  pari  passu  with  the  increase  in  her  national  expenditure,  or 
at  least  in  proportion  to  her  increasing  population.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  has  been  shrinking,  while  her  expenditure  has  been  growing, 
AS  the  following  figures  show : 

BoMiftn  Bxports  BoniaD  Importe 

£  £ 

1888 108,728,000  91,080,000 

1902 89,180,000  56,925,000 

Difference  -  14,598,000  -  84,155,000 

This  retrogression  in  her  foreign  trade  is  all  the  more  serious 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  her  population  has  increased  by  about 
30,000,000  during  these  twenty  years,  and  that  the  Government  has 
done  its  utmost  to  stimulate  foreign  trade  by  bounties  and  by  other 
means  during  that  time. 

If  we  compare  the  Budget  of  Bussia  with  that  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  or  Germany,  it  would  appear  that  Bussia  is  by  far  the 
richest  of  these  coimtries,  and  her  usual  yearly  surplus  should  excite 
the  envy  of  all  the  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  and  Ministers  of 
Finance.  However,  Bussia's  budgetary  surplus  is  an  event  which 
occurs  as  regularly  as  does  a  new  issue  of  a  foreign  loan.  Hence 
her  national  debt  has  grown  with  alarming  celerity  from  nothing  in 
1843  to  690,107,000i.  in  1902,  and  continues  growing  with  ever- 
increasing  rapidity.  For  instance,  between  1887  and  1899,  during  a 
time  of  uninterrupted  peace,  her  national  debt  increased  by  no  less 
than  175,000,0002.,  notwithstanding  the  habitual  surpluses ;  but  it  is 
only  fedr  to  add  that  out  of  this  vast  sum  121,000,0002.  was  spent 
in  the  construction  of  railways.  Whether  this  sum  was  laid  out  on 
remunerative  railways  or  on  strategical  and  unremunerative  railways 
will  be  seen  later  on.  The  remaining  54,000,0002.  of  new  debt 
probably  assisted  in  creating  a  large  number  of  the  splendid  sur- 
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pluses  which  were  thoughtfully  provided  in  order  to  keep  foreign 
holders  of  Bussian  bonds  in  good  temper,  and  to  loosen  their  purse- 
strings  to  the  perennial  Bussian  loan. 

It  is  not  easy  to  analyse  a  Bussian  Budget,  for  notwithstanding, 
or  perhaps  in  spite  of,  the  numerous  items  which  are  published,  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  disentangle  the  confused  mass  of  figures,  and 
to  find  out  whence  the  budgetary  income  was  derived  and  to  what 
objects  the  public  expenditure  was  devoted.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  many  ingenious  cross-entries  referring  to  unintelligible 
and  unexplaincHl  financial  transactions  between  various  departments 
of  State  of  which  no  particulars  are  given.  In  the  second  place, 
the  Bussian  Budget  gives  only  totals,  for  details  are  secret.  Thus 
we  find  in  the  Budget  for  1900  a  sum  of  not  less  than  73,732,194 
roubles  under  the  obscure  headings  of  *  various  expenses,*  *  ud* 
foreseen  expenses,'  *  reserve,'  and  *  other  expenses.'  Of  course  if  the 
national  balance  sheet  is  prepared  in  such  a  loose  and  mysterious 
way,  it  is  impossible,  not  only  for  the  public  but  even  for  Bussian 
financial  authorities  themselves,  to  know  the  real  state  of  the  public 
income  and  expenditure. 

The  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  recent  (complaints  of  the 
public,  the  Bussian  Budgets  are  drawn  up  in  a  manner  which  does 
not  enlighten  but  only  confuses  the  student  of  Bussian  finance,  has 
naturally  created  a  strong  suspicion  thatlnot  only  the  public  income 
and  expenditure,  but  even  the  amount  of  the  public  debt,  may  be 
incorrectly  stated,  and  recent  exposures  have  strengthened  that 
impression. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  damaging  criticism  of  the  Bussian 
Budgets  in  some  of  the  foremost  Continental  papers,  in  which  their 
correctness  was  called  into  question,  the  Bussian  Ministry  of  Finance 
has  given  nothing  better  in  reply  than  vague  assurances  and  denials, 
but  has  not  vouchsafed  an  intelligible  statement  of  Bussia's  finances. 

After  all  it  matters  comparatively  little  whether  the  Bussian 
Budgets  are  reliable  or  not,  whether  the  magnificent  surpluses  which 
are  periodicallyiannoxmced  are  real  or  fictitious,  and  whether  Bussia's 
public  debt  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  690,107,000i.  or  to 
more.  These  are  questions  of  minor  importance  and  may  be  safely 
disregarded,  the  chief  question  being :  Is  Bussia  solvent,  and  is  she 
likely  to  remain  solvent  notwithstanding  her  war  with  Japan  V 

In  order  to  answer  this  all-important  question  we  need  not 
try  to  solve  the  puzzles  in  tabular  form  which  are  provided  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  follow  him  through  a  labyrinth  of  figures, 
but  had  better  look  into  the  economic  state  of  Bussia,  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  and  into  their  ability  to  pay  the  taxes  and  to 
provide  the  revenue  which  is  required  in  order  to  meet  the  obligations 
of  the  State. 

Bussia  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  country.     Some  manu- 
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fiEtctnring  industries  have  been  started  by  foreign  enterprise,  chiefly 
in  Bossian  Poland,  but  these  have  not  flourished  and  many  of  them 
have  abeady  come  to  a  bad  end.  Owing  to  the  whole  configuration 
of  the  country  and  to  the  character  of  the  people  it  seems  likely 
that  agriculture  will  remain  for  a  very  long  time  Russia's  most 
important,  and  almost  her  only,  industry.  Hence  it  is  clear  that 
the  economic  state  of  Bussia  can  be  gauged  more  clearly  from  the 
state  of  her  agriculture  and  by  the  condition  of  her  agricultural 
population  than  from  the  most  imposing  figures  supplied  by  the 
Ministry  of  Finance. 

On  the  whole  Russia  is  an  extremely  poor  country.  The 
flourishing  districts  are  Finland,  the  Baltic  Provinces,  Poland,  the 
Caucasus  and  Turkestan,  parts  which,  rightly  considered,  are  not 
really  Russian  and  which  are  not  peopled  by  Russians.  These 
districts  are  as  little  Russian  as  India  is  English.  The  centre  of  the 
Empire,  Russia  proper,  is  decaying  and  starving,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  prosperous  outlying  subject  parts  which  prop  up  the  Russian 
Empire,  Russia  would  probably  have  been  bankrupt  long  ago. 

The  yield  of  the  Russian  soil  is  an  extremely  poor  one,  as  the 
following  table  shows  : 


Average  yield  per  acre  for  five  years  prwioua  io  1900,  in  buaheU. 


Wheat 


Germany 24*17 

Hungary 16-86 

Sweden i  24*08 

European  Bussia,  exclusive  of  Poland .  '  8*86 

United  Kingdom 81*81 


Bye 

Barley 

Oats 

18*54 

26*70 

81-71 

16*82  . 

20*64 

27*46 

21*86 

24*98 

29-49 

10*12 

11*90 

15-16 

— 

84*01 

89*66 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  yield  of  the  Russian  soil 
is  less  than  half  the  yield  produced  on  the  soil  of  her  neighbouring 
States,  and  that  it  is  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  English  yield. 

The  soil  of  Russia  is  divided  in  about  equal  parts  between  th© 
Crown,  the  landed  proprietors,  and  the  peasants.  The  peasants  have 
the  worst  land.  Therefore  they  suffer  severely  in  times  of  famine. 
During  the  famine  year  1891,  for  instance,  the  land  owned  by 
peasants  yielded  on  an  average  only  16*7  puds  per  dessiatine,  while 
the  land  of  the  landed  proprietors  yielded  81  puds  per  dessiatine. 

If  it  is  considered  that  Russia  possesses  perhaps  the  poorest 
agricultural  land  in  the  world,  and  that  the  Russian  peasants  possess 
the  worst  part  of  that  agricultural  land,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
wretched  conditions  under  which  they  live,  especially  if  we  remember 
that  they  are  weighed  down  by  an  extremely  heavy  taxation,  and  that 
they  are  hampered  constantly  by  the  exactions  of  bureaucracy  and 
by  many  years  of  military  service. 

In  the  St.  Petersburg  ViedomosU,  edited  by  Prince  Uchtomsky,, 
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the  fidend  of  the  Czar,  we  read  on  the  13th  of  November,  1901,  the 
following  terrible  indictment : 

Bnssia  is  chronically  starviiig,  pauperism  increases  in  extent  and  degree,  and 
there  are  neither  ways  nor  means  apparent  either  to  stop  or  to  mitigate  this 
eviL  Expenditure  is  growing  on  all  sides  and  in  all  directions  without  bounds, 
but  the  sources  of  productive  labour  are  exhausted.  .  .  .  The  people  in  the 
country,  young  and  old,  labour  with  all  their  force,  but  all  their  exertions  do  not 
suffice  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  State  and  of  those  who  live  on  the 
labour  of  the  peasants.  .  .  .  There  is  but  one  way  towards  a  brighter  future, 
and  that  is  the  dehvery  of  the  people  from  the  yoke  of  bureaucracy. 

The  statement  of  the  Viedomosti,  *  Bussiais  chronically  starving,' 
is  nnfortnnately  only  too  true,  notwithstanding  the  sparseness  of  the 
population,  which  amounts  in  European  Bussia  to  only  fifty-one 
people  to  the  square  mile,  and  to  but  fifteen  people  to  the  square 
mile  for  the  whole  of  the  Empire.  The  increasing  frequency  with 
which  terrible  fEunines  break  out  in  Bussia  has  made  the  public 
only  too  feuniliar  with  this  sad  fact. 

It  might  be  expected  that,  owing  to  scientific  progress  and  to  the 
advent  of  railways,  agriculture  in  Bussia  should  have  improved,  but 
the  contrary  has  been  the  case.  The  railways  have,  strange  as  it 
may  sound,  proved  not  a  blessing  but  a  curse  to  Bussia,  and  the 
following  is  the  reason  why  that  has  been  the  case.  Bussian 
agriculture  has  always  been  extremely  primitive ;  scientific  culture 
of  the  soil  was,  and  is  even  at  the  present  day,  almost  unknown. 
Therefore  the  peasants  hardly  knew  the  process  of  enriching  the  soil 
with  manure,  but  left  it  {allow  for  a  time  after  each  harvest  in  order  to 
allow  it  to  recuperate.  The  advent  of  railways  led  to  higher  price  for 
grain  and  to  a  grain  boom.  The  grain  boom  lasted  up  to  the  eighties, 
when  the  disastrous  fall  in  com  prices  ended  the  short-lived  prosperity 
of  the  grain  producers  and  left  the  soil  permanently  impoverished. 

If  we  turn  to  the  oflScial  figures  supplied  by  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  we  are  able  to  gauge  to  some  extent  the  position  of  Bussia's 
agriculture.  Bussia's  harvest  of  grain  amounted  to  400,000,000  hecto- 
litres in  1870,  and  to  515,000,000  hectolitres  in  1894.  On  the  surface 
these  figures  denote  a  satisfactory  progress.  But  if  we  remember 
that  during  that  period  the  population  of  Bussia  increased  from 
70,000,000  to  106,000,000,  we  find  that  Bussia  produced  per  head 
of  population  only  4*9  hectolitres  in  1894,  as  against  55  hectolitres 
in  1870.  This  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  grain  grown  is  all  the 
more  serious,  as  the  quantity  of  grain  exported  increased,  while  the 
quantity  of  grain  harvested  fell  oflF.  Thus  we  find  that  during  1890- 
1894,  6,708,000  tons  of  grain  were  exported  against  only  3,132,000 
tons  exported  during  1870-1874. 

It  appears  that  in  1895,  a  year  during  which  the  grain  exports 
were  unusually  large,  240  kilogrammes  of  grain  were  consumed  per 
head  of  population,  which  is  a  little  more  than  is  consumed  in 
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Germany.  But  in  Germany  much  meat,  potatoes,  and  other  vege- 
tables are  eaten,  while  bread  and  other  grain  foods  are  the  staple 
food,  and  almost  the  only  food,  of  the  people  of  Bussia,  where 
extremely  little  meat  and  vegetables  are  consumed  by  the  masses. 
It  also  appears  that  the  Russian  Ministry  of  the  Interior  oflScially 
estimates  that  the  minimum  of  grain  required  for  consumption  is 
330  kilogrammes  per  head  of  population  per  year.  Hence  it  may 
be  concluded  that  during  1895,  which  was  a  good  year,  the  whole 
population  was  on  an  average  only  three-quarters  nourished.  As 
many  people,  no  doubt,  consumed  their  330  kilogrammes  or  more, 
the  less  fortimate  ones  had  evidently  to  live  on  considerably  less 
than  a  three-quarter  diet.  If  this  happens  in  a  good  year,  what 
happens  in  bad  years  ? 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  Russian 
people  are  habitually  underfed,  that  famine  has  become  chronic  in 
Russia,  that  scurvy  and  famine  tjrphus  are  constantly  rampant  in 
the  rural  parts,  and  that  in  time  of  dearth  the  Russian  peasants 
have  to  subsist  on  grass,  wild  roots,  and  the  bark  of  trees,  while 
millions  of  horses  and  cattle  die  of  hunger.  Owing  to  chronic 
underfeeding,  the  death  rate  in  Russia  is,  as  a  rule,  about  twice  as 
high  as  the  death  rate  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  mortality  figures  are 
apt  to  rise  by  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  per  cent,  in  years  of  famine. 

In  consequence  of  the  terrible  and  frequent  famines  which  of  late 
have  devastated  Russia,  a  Commission  was  appointed  in  the  spring  of 
1899  to  inquire  into  the  economic  decay  of  the  Central  Governments 
of  European  Russia.  One  of  its  members,  Mr.  A.  D.  Poljenow,  has 
recently  published  some  results  of  that  enquiry,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  quantity  of  grain  sown  per  head  of  population 
decreased  by  35  per  cent,  between  1861-1865  and  1891-1896. 
The  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  grain  food  and  bread  available  for 
the  population,  which  resulted  from  this  state  of  affairs,  seems  not 
to  have  been  set  off  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  vegetables  and  meat,  for  we  fare  told  *  the  Russian  peasant  living 
in  these  Governments  suffered  chronically  from  insufficiency  of  food, 
and  the  terrible  consequences  are  already  apparent  to  a  pronounced 
degree.'  How  greatly  exhausted  the  soil  has  become  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Commission,  the  ground  yields 
now  27  per  cent,  less  than  it  did  thirty  years  ago.  The  impoverish- 
ment of  the  population  has  been  so  great  that,  in  spite  of  the  great 
increase  of  the  numbers  of  -peasants,  the  number  of  horses  has 
decreased  by  48  per  cent,  between  1868  and  1895.  As  so  many 
horses  have  died  of  famine,  many  peasants  have  taken  their  wives 
and  children  into  the  plough. 

Notwithstanding  the  frightful  and  habitual  dearth  of  the  most 
necessary  food,  more  than  half  of  Russia's  exports  always  consists  of 
com,  flour,  and  meal.  These  exports  of  food  represent  a  money 
value  of  from  30,000,000^.  to  40,000,000i.  a  year.     If  the  Russian 
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population  were  properly  nourished,  Russia  could  not  export  any 
grain,  but  would  have  to  import  it,  as  is  evident  from  the  official 
figures  which  have  previously  been  given.  But  the  peasant  cannot 
always  afford  to  eat  his  own  grain.  Immediately  after  the  harvest 
the  Government  gathers  the  taxes,  and  many  taxpayers  are  left  to 
starve  after  the  harvest  is  over.  Their  food  has  been  collected  by 
the  Crovemment  in  the  form  of  taxes,  and  is  sent  out  of  the  country 
in  order  to  pay  interest  on  the  huge  foreign  loans  which  have  been 
contracted  by  the  Government  for  the  furtherance  of  Russia's 
expansionist  policy.  Thus  Russia's  enormous  army  and  navy,  her 
strategical  railways  and  harbours,  her  loans  to  China  and  Persia,  her 
secret  service,  her  shipping  subsidies  and  her  export  bounties  are 
paid  for  with  the  food  of  the  peasants,  and  if  the  peasants  were 
allowed  to  eat  their  own  food  Russia  would  speedily  be  bankrupt. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Viedomosti  wrote  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1902 :  '  Already  Russia  consumes  one-third  less  bread  per  head  than 
Germany,  without  allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  Germans  eat  more 
potatoes  and  wheat  than  we  do.  If  the  Russians  were  as  well 
nourished  as  the  Germans  are  we  should  not  be  able  to  export  any 
com.'  This  remark  of  the  Viedomoati  is  perfectly  correct,  but  that 
newspaper  omits  to  say  how  the  Government  can  be  carried  on  in  its 
present  wasteful  fashion,  imless  the  interest  on  the  foreign  loans  is 
paid  for  with  the  peasants'  food.  If  Russia  should  consume  her  own 
grain  her  exports  would  fall  off  by  one-half,  the  gold  would  leave  the 
country,  and  financial  ruin  would  be  a  matter  of  months,  not  of 
years. 

How  frightfully  rapid  the  impoverishment  of  agricultural  Russia 
has  been,  owing  to  the  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  soil  and  owing 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  which,  after  all, 
the  peasant  has  to  provide,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  according 
to  Poljenow,  tne  taxes  in  arrear  in  the  Central  Governments  amounted 
to  10  per  cent,  during  1871-1875,  while  they  amounted  to  no  less 
than  42  per  cent,  during  1896-1898.  According  to  Scharapow,  the 
rural  indebtedness  has  similarly  risen,  for  it  has  grown  by  no  less 
than  66*1  per  cent,  between  1892  and  1902. 

Owing  to  the  primitive  and  wasteful  methods  employed  by  the 
a^icultural  population,  a  minimum  result  is  achieved  with  a 
maximum  of  exertion.  According  to  Lochtin,  *  there  is  no  land  on 
earth  in  which  the  yield  per  acre  is  smaller  than  in  Russia,  or,  in 
other  words,  there  is  no  country  in  which  agriculture  is  worse  carried 
on.'     The  proof  of  this  assertion  is  found  in  the  following  figures : 

Average  yield  per  desalaiine  Percentage  of  seed  used 

England 128*4  puds  7*8  per  cent. 

United  States         ....      88*2    „  6*8    „ 

India 740    „  4-0    „ 

Germany 74-8    „  14-0    „ 

Italy 67-6     „  100    „ 

Russia 88-8    „  21-9    „ 
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If  the  figures  given  by  Lochtin  are  correct,  and  they  seem  reliable 
as  far  as  they  can  be  checked,  it  would  follow  that  the  soil  of  Russia 
is  not  only  extremely  poor,  but  that  a  maximum  of  seed  and  of 
exertion  is  required  in  order  to  produce  these  extremely  poor  resiilts. 

The  exceedingly  serious  condition  of  the  Bussian  peasantry  is 
well  known  in  the  official  circles  of  Russia,  and  is  creating  increas- 
ing alarm  among  the  bureaucracy,  which  clearly  recognises  that  eco- 
nomic and  financial  Russia  leans  entirely  on  the  peasantry.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  rural  population  is  chronically  underfed 
and  periodically  starving,  that  the  position  of  agriculture  is  on 
the  whole  decidedly  deteriorating,  that  at  the  same  time  taxation 
is  increasing,  that  the  arrears  of  taxation  are  accumulating.  The 
arrears  of  annual  payments  by  the  peasants  for  the  land  distributed 
among  them  at  the  time  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  are  similarly 
increasing,  and  amount  now  to  the  staggering  sum  of  120  million 
roubles. 

That^owing  to  all  these  burdens  and  misfortunes  dissatisfaction  is 
growing  apace,  not  only  among  the  population  of  the  towns,  but  also 
among  the  peasants,  is  only  natural,  and  the  Russian  bureaucracy 
begins  to  recognise  that  it  is  impossible  to  wring  more  money  by 
direct  or  indirect  means  &om  the  poor  moujik,  who  in  the  end  has 
to  pay  for  Russia's  costly  policy  by  going  without  his  food.  The 
Controller  of  the  State  has  already  declared  in  a  recent  conQdential 
report  to  the  Czar  'that  more  radical  measures  are  necessary  to 
relieve  the  peasants  of  taxes,  which  they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
bear.' 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1902,  Mr.  de  Witte,  who  was  then 
still  Minister  of  Finance,  explained  the  Budget  before  the  Council 
of  State,  and  said : 

.  .  .  The  Minister  of  Finance  must  confess  before  the  Council  of  State 
assembled  that  the  population  is  weighed  down  by  direct  and  indirect  taxation 
to  the  uttermost  limit  that  can  be  borne.  A  further  increase  of  taxation  would 
not  only  be  without  purpose,  but  would  hardly  be  permissible  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  country.  At  present  a  sound  financial  policy  must  strive  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  lessen  the  weight  of  taxation. 

The  Council  of  State  endorsed  Mr.  de  Witte's  views  in  the 
following  manner : 

The  ability  of  the  population  to  pay  taxes  has  certain  limits  which  cannot  be 
transgressed  without  damaging  the  economic  position  of  the  country.  On  it 
rests  not  only  the  financial  strength  of  the  State  but  also  its  actual  strength  and 
its  international  political  prestige.  Hence  the  Council  of  State  agrees  with  the 
declaration  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  de  Witte,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
increase  taxation  any  further  in  order  to  satisfy  the  growing  requirements  of  the 
various  departments  of  State. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  agriculture,  the  fundamental 
and  almost  the  only  industry  of  Russia,  is  in  an  extremely  unsatis- 
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factory  condition,  that  taxation  has  arrived  at  its  utmost  limits,  and 
that  the  enormous  Budgets  of  Russia  with  their  magnificent  surpluses 
stand  in  a  striking  contrast  with  the  growing  pauperisation  of  the 
country. 

We  have  seen  what  the  '  new  era'  has  done  for  agriculture,  and  it 
remains  now  to  see  what  it  has  done  for  the  other  industries  and  for 
the  railways.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  late  Minister  of  Finance, 
Mr.  de  Witte,  the  Russian  Grovemment  acquired  the  State  railways 
at  extravagant  prices,  and  tried  to  create  manufEu^turing  industries 
in  the  country.  Both  experiments  were  underteJ^en  on  the  most 
enormous  scale  and  both  attempts  have  lamentably  fEiiled.  Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  de  Witte  on  the  30th  of  December, 
1902,  before  the  Council  of  State,  it  would  appear  that  the  woridng 
of  the  State  railways  has,  so  far,  had  the  following  result : — 

1896 •  11,800,000  roubles  profit 

1897 ? 

1898 8,800,000  „          „ 

1899 1,200,000  „ 

1900 2,600,000  „        loss 

1901 82,900,000  „ 

1902  ....*..  45,000,000  „ 

The  future  results  would,  according  to  Mr.  de  Witte,  be  the 
following : 

1908 60,000,000  ronbles  loss 

1904 69,000,000      „ 

1905 84,500,000      „         „ 

These  results  are  startling  enough,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  these  figures  give  a  full  and  fiedr  account  of  the  real 
position  of  the  railways.  It  is  not  clear  whether  due  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  interest  on  the  money  invested  in  the 
railways,  for  the  redemption  of  the  railway  loans,  and  for  the 
depreciation  of  rolling  stock,  for  renewals,  &c.  Various  experts 
have  tried  their  hand  at  analysing  the  Russian  railway  accounts, 
and  they  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  these  accounts  are 
not  reliable,  that  renewals  have  largely  been  paid  for  out  of 
capital,  and  that  the  service  of  the  loans  has  been  treated  as  a 
separate  item,  not  being  included  in  the  railway  accounts.  No 
reliable  statistics  exist  which  show  how  much  money  has  actually 
been  spent  on  the  railways,  but  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
yearly  interest  on  these  loans  must  amount  to  at  least  150,000,000 
roubles.  If  this  item  h^a  indeed  been  treated  separately,  it  seems 
very  probable  that  the  loss  on  working  the  State  railways  amounts 
now  to  several  hundred  million  roubles  a  year. 

The  attempt  to  construct  a  network  of  railways  entirely  on 
strategical  grounds  is  evidently  proving  financially  disastrous. 
Nevertheless  Russia  continues  buildiDg  strategical  railways  with  a 
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sublime  disregard  of  the  principles  of  souDd  business  and  finance,  and 
she  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  French  investor  will 
first  find  the  money  for  building  these  railways,  and  afterwards  provide 
more  money  for  paying  the  interest  on  the  loans  previously  contracted. 

The  constantly  growing  financial  requirements  of  the  State  caused 
the  Government  to  impose  increasingly  heavy  import  duties  on  all 
manufactured  goods,  until  it  was  discovered  that  the  limit  had  been 
reached,  that  the  population  became  financially  exhausted,  and  that 
higher  duties  did  no  longer  produce  an  increase,  but  a  decrease,  of 
revenue.  Naturally  a  large  part  of  these  duties  had  to  be  paid  by 
the  peasants,  because  i  many  of  the  articles  which  came  from  abroad 
and  were  taxed  could  not  be  supplied  at  a  cheaper  rate  by  Bussian 
factories  because  manufacturing  industries  had  not  yet  developed  in 
Bussia. 

Under  the  shelter  of  high  protection  it  was  possible  to  create 
manufacturing  industries,  and  the  Government  greatly  encouraged 
their  foundation.  For  a  time  industrial  enterprises,  and  especially 
the  iron-works,  flourished  greatly — that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  Bussia 
was  able  to  construct  railways  regardless  of  expense,  owing  to  the 
constant  influx  of  French  capital.  Almost  the  whole  iron  produc- 
tion of  Bussia  was  absorbed  by  the  Government,  for  the  poor  peasants 
could  not  aflbrd  iron  implements  and  continued  to  use  their  primitive 
wooden  ploughs,  wooden  wheels,  wooden  axles,  wooden  nails,  &c. 
Then  only  did  it  occur  to  Bussia's  leading  men  that  Bussian  indus- 
tries could  not  develop  a  market  at  home,  because  of  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  masses  of  the  people  which  were  unable  to  buy  the 
products  of  those  enterprises.  The  Controller  of  the  State  therefore 
reported  *  an  extensive  industry  will  prove  impossible  until  after  the 
creation  of  a  domestic  market,  which  again  is  dependent  upon  a 
flourishing  agriculture.' 

Agriculture  was  ruined  owing  to  the  financial  exigencies  of  the 
State,  and  the  manufacturing  industries,  which  had  been  promoted 
by  the  Government  at  the  expense  of  agriculture,  were  languishing 
because  of  the  poverty  of  the  agricultural  population.  Therefore 
Mr.  de  Witte  tried  the  daring  experiment  of  creating  a  market  for 
Bussian  manufactures  abroad,  and  thus  converting  the  failure  of 
Bussia  as  an  industrial  country  into  a  success.  With  that  object 
in  view,  steamers  were  subsidised,  export  bounties  on  the  most  lavish 
scale  were  granted,  commercial  commissions  were  appointed  to  de- 
velop trade,  Persia  and  China  were  to  be  converted  into  outlets  for 
the  Bussian  industries,  and  were  to  be  rigidly  closed  against  the 
industries  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Thus  Bussia  was  rushed  head- 
long into  her  Asiatic  adventures  in  order  to  find  the  funds  required 
by  the  Government. 

When  the  activity  of  the  Government  in  building  railways 
lessened,  the  artificial  stimulus  which  so  idx  had  supported  Bussia's 
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industries  was  withdrawn ;  the  huge  ironworks  which  worked  chifefly 
for  the  Qtyvemmenfc  found  themselves  suddenly  without  orders,  and 
the  vast  industrial  /abric  which  had  been  erected  during  many  years 
threatened  to  |  collapse.  Therefore  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance 
not  only  endeavoured  to  create  markets  abroad  for  the  tottering  in- 
dustries, but  he  had' to  try  at  the  same  time  to  keep  these  industries 
afloat  at  home  by  Government  orders  and  by  apparently  illegal  loans. 
The  Controller  of  the  State  reported  on  these  loans  as  follows : ' 

.  .  .  AIT  these  advances  have  been  made  nnder  special  conditions  ^hidh, 
properly  speeiking,  were  inadmissible  under  the  statutes  of  the  State  Bank. 
Such  loans  not  justified  by  the  statutes  amounted  to  about  41)000,000  roubles 
at  the  beginning  of  1900,  to  65,000,000  roubles  in  the  following  year,  and  to 
more  than  100,000,000  in  1902.  A  further  injurious  effect  of  these  industrial 
loans  is  that  the  representatives  of  the  State  Bank,  entrusted  with  the  sdrVeil- 
lance  of  the  enterprises  for  which  they  are  made,  assume  a  preponderant  part 
in  the  management  of  the  business,  thus  exercising  two  incompatible*  functions, 
namely,  those  of  controllers  and  administrators*  That  proceeding  led  to  unde- 
sirable results  and  much  friction,  especially  when  the  subsidised  enterprise,  in 
spite  of  the  assistance -given  to  it,  cannot  be  saved  from  bankruptcy. 

If  we  now  survey  Russia's  financial  position  by  means  of  the 
facts  and  data  given  in  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  the  position 
ia  precarious  and  almost  desperate,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
Budget  and  the  splendid  surpluses. 

Now  let  us  see  how  Russia  has  got  into  that  desperate  position. 
Owing  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  country,  Russia  need  fear 
no  foreign  attack.  Nevertheless  she  chooses  to  maintain  the  largest 
army  in  the  world  and  the  third  largest  navy.  Her  alliance  with 
France,  which  i  was  concluded  at  a  time  when  money  was  exceedingly 
cheap  and  plentiful  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world,  provided 
her  with  enormous  funds  at  an  unusually  low  rate  of  interest,  and 
Russia,  like  a  wasteful  spendthrift,  squandered  the  hundreds  of 
millions  which  she  obtained  from  France  on  unproductive  objects, 
on  objects  which  flattered  her  vanity,  but  which  have  ruined  her. 
Thus  she  has  during  the  last  decade  wasted  her  substance  and 
mortgaged  her  future. 

Russia's  position  is  like  that  of  a  nobleman  who  has  a  large  but 
utterly  neglected  estate  and  a  house  that  is  falling  about  his  ears, 
who  is  deeply  in  debt,  who  pays  one  lender  by  borrowing  from 
another,  who  sees  his  debts  steadily  mounting  up  towards  the  point 
at  which  ruin  becomes  unavoidable,  and  who  desperately  makes  the 
most  fantastic  attempts  at  making  money,  hoping  to  disentangle 
himself.  One  of  Russia's  strange  expedients  for  getting  money  was 
lately  revealed  in  the  Times.  According  to  its  extremely  well- 
informed  Pekin  correspondent,  Russia  claimed  after  the  Boxer 
rising  from  China  an  indemnity  of  17,900,000^.,  on  the  ground  that 
she  kept  179,000  soldiers  in  China  at  an  expense  of  100^.  each. 
According  to  the  Pekin  correspondent  of  the  Times,  she  kept  in 
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reality  only  50,000  men  in  China,  and  the  Russian  Exchequer 
should  thus  have  made  a  net  profit  of  at  least  12,900,0002.  out  of 
this  transaction. 

Of  late  years  the  supply  of  loanable  money  has  for  various 
reasons  become  scarce  and  dear  in  the  various  money  centres  of  the 
world,  and  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  for  Russia  to 
provide  for  her  ordinary  peace  expenditure,  as  she  would  not  easily 
have  been  able  to  obtain  those  loans  without  which  she  can  appar- 
ently not  make  both  ends  meet.  Therefore  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
Russia  will  be  able  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
Japanese  war,  which  will  probably  prove  exceedingly  costly,  and  how 
she  will  meet  her  current  obligations,  unless  she  should  abandon 
her  over-ambitious  policy,  which  is  beyond  her  financial  strength, 
and  disband  her  army  and  navy.  However,  such  an  event  seems 
hardly  likely. 

Many  of  the  best  observers  have  for  a  long  time  past  been  of 
opinion  that  Russia  is  financially  unable  to  conduct  a  great  war. 
However,  lack  of  money  has  never  prevented  a  nation  from  going  to 
war,  for  it  may  make  up  for  its  war  expenses  by  repudiating  its 
public  debt.  Whether  Russia  will  meet  her  obligations  in  full 
remains  to  be  seen.  If  she  should  be  forced  to  repudiate  or  to 
compound  with  her  foreign  creditors,  either  because  of  the  costliness 
of  the  present  war  or  because  the  international  money  market  can 
no  longer  supply  Russia's  insatiable  financial  requirements,  it  will 
be  an  evil  day  for  the  French  nation,  which  has  lent  to  Russia  more 
than  300,000,0002. 

Russia's  financial  collapse  would  probably  mean  the  break  up  of 
the  Dual  Alliance,  for  in  the  first  place  the  thrifty  Frenchman  is 
exceedingly  sensitive  when  his  pocket  is  touched,  and  in  the  second 
place  Russia  would  have  proved  herself  financially  unable  to  be  an 
efficient  ally  to  France  in  case  of  war.  Ample  funds  are,  after  all^ 
sinews  of  war  which  are  as  indispensable  as  are  armies  and  fleets. 

0.  Eltzbacher. 
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THE  PROPOSED  EDUCATIONAL 
CONCORDAT 

A  NONCONFORMIST  REPLY 

The  evidences  of  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  all  parties  to  efiEect 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  weary  controversy  over  the  education 
of  GOT  children  fill  the  hearts  of  all  earnest  educationists  with  hope 
that,  with  wisdom  and  moderation  on  either  side,  the  present  deadlock 
may  be  soon  removed.  By  none  were  the  able  articles  of  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph  and  Mr.  Lathbury,  in  this  Review  for  January,  more 
cordially  received  than  by  the  Nonconformists.  They  contain  much 
with  which  they  disagree,  and  the  proposals  are  not  altogether  such 
as  could  be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  their  grievances  ; 
but  the  tolerant  spirit  in  which  they  were  written,  and  the  frank  recog- 
nition that  the  present  state  of  afEairs  constitutes  a  serious  injustice, 
leather  with  their  valuable  suggestions  of  a  modviA  vivendi,  have 
created  the  most  favourable  impression,  and  have  revived  their  hopes 
that  a  way  may  yet  be  foimd  to  remove  their  grievances  without 
inflicting  any  injustice  on  their  opponents. 

The  universality  of  the  opposition  referred  to  by  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  is  the  very  best  proof  of  its  sincerity.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  many  have  adopted  a  most  extreme  attitude  in  their  hostility. 
This  must,  of  course,  be  looked  for  among  a  certain  section  of  the 
community  in  every  agitation.  What  has  surprised  us,  however,  is 
the  extent  to  which  this  attitude  has  been  adopted  by  men  who  have 
alwajrs  maintained  the  reputation  for  moderation.  I  have  never  been 
an  advocate  of  the  passive  resistance  movement  in  the  form  which  it 
has  assumed  in  England,  because  I  believe  that  constitutional  opposi- 
tion is  the  only  one  worthy  of  the  importance  of  the  cause,  and,  in 
the  long  run,  if  carried  out  intelligently  and  wisely,  the  most  likely 
to  attain  the  object  in  view.  I  must,  however,  confess  that  the 
adoption  of  this  method  of  opposition  by  so  many  of  the  leaders  of 
the  denominations — men  who  have  always  been  famous  for  their  law- 
abiding  advocacy — and  their  determination  to  bear  any  penalty  that 
the  law  can  inflict  upon  them  rather  than  bow  to  the  unjust  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  have  come  as  a  shock  of  surprise  upon  many  of  us. 
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This  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  principles  involved  are  of  greater 
importance  than  any  that  have  been  touched  by  any  other  legislative 
proposals  in  modem  times. 

That  this  position  has  arisen  largely  from  the  utterly  irreconcil- 
able attitude  adopted  by  the  Government  and  the  Church  party  when 
the  Bill  was  introduced,  and  during  its  passage  through  Parliament, 
cannot  be  denied.  The  supporters  of  the  Bill  were,  as  was  frequently 
pointed  out  to  them  at  the  time,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  deep  and 
widespread  hostility  they  were  arousing  in  the  country  both  by  the 
nature  of  their  proposals  and  their  ruthless  methods  of  procedure. 
The  Bill  itself  was  more  reactionary  in  its  provisions  than  the  majority 
of  Church  people  had  ever  thought  possible.  The  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  his  famous  reply  to  a  charge  of  inconsistency  in 
supporting  the  Bill  after  his  previous  declaration  that  rate-aided 
denominational  schools  were  impossible,  admitted  that  he  hitd  never 
expected  to  find  any  Government  bold  enough  to  attempt  to  establish 
such  a  system.  To  what  extent  the  bishops  and  their  followers  are 
responsible  for  these  provisions  is  beside  our  present  point,  certain  it 
is  that  the  most  sanguine  among  their  ranks  never  dared  to  expect, 
a  few  years  ago,  that  such  proposals  would  ever  come  within  the  range 
of  practical  politics  in  this  country.  If,  then,  the  Bill  oame  as  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  the  supporters  of  denominationalism,  how  much 
greater  must  have  been  the  indignation  of  the  supporters  of  the  Board 
and  undenominational  system  !  Add  to  this  the  irritation  caused  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  give  the  people's  representatives  an 
opportunity  of  even  discussing  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  together  with  the  doubtful  methods 
which  were  adopted  to  stiffen  its  provisions,  particularly  in  the  Upper 
House,  and  the  popular  revolt  is  fully  explained. 

The  attempts  to  administer  the  Act  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  it  has  been  already  adopted  have  not  tended  to  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  popular  hostility.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Board 
of  Education  have  shown  the  most  flagrant  partiality  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  used  their  prerogative  since  the  Act  was  passed. 
Their  attempts  unduly  to  rush  the  Councils  to  administer  the  Act 
before  they  were  given  time  to  make  the  necessary  anrangements ; 
their  insistence  on  altering  schemes  so  as  to  include  an  imdue  propor- 
tion of  co-opted  members  on  the  Education  Conmiittees;  their 
attempts  to  hand  over  schools  to  the  Church  of  England  which  had 
always  been  conducted  as  free  parochial  schools ;  their  insertion  of 
provisions  in  their  draft  final  orders,  for  appointing  clergymen  ex- 
officio  managers,  and  confining  the  selection  of  foimdation  managers 
to  bona-Jide  members  of  the  Church  of  England ;  their  decisions  as  to 
endowments;  and  their  ill-advised  circulars  to  Voluntary  Schools 
Associations,  together  with  many  other  indiscretions,  have  been  the 
means  of  greatly  strengthening  the  opposition,  and  of  driving  many 
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who  had  not  previously  taken  a  strong  stand  against  the  Act  to  join 
those  who»  from  the  outset,  refused  to  accept  it  as  a  settlement  of  the 
question.  I  mention  these  factors  not  for  controversial  purposes,  but 
to  show  how  very  difficult  the  policy  of  the  present  Government  has 
made  it  to  bring  the  opposing  parties  together,  with  a  view  to  arriving 
at  a  settlement  that  might  be  acceptable  to  the  most  moderate  section 
on  either  side.  All  will  agree  that  it  will  be  impossible,  in  present 
circumstances,  to  devise  any  scheme  that  will  satisfy  everybody.  The 
extremists  on  each  side  will  probably  oppose  every  proposal  but  their 
own,  so  that  if  the  matter  is  to  be  settled  at  all,  it  is  inevitable  that 
they  must  be  left  out  of  account.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  that  the 
longer  the  settlement  is  delayed  the  less  likely  are  we  to  succeed  in 
efEecting  one,  and  the  more  numerous  will  be  the  extremists  of  both 
parties.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  whilst  a  workable  compromise 
might  have  been  arrived  at  if  both  parties  had  met  with  that  view 
eighteen  months  ago,  the  terms  that  would  be  accepted  now,  after 
all  that  has  happened  in  the  interim,  would  have  to  be  very  different. 

But  there  are  other  factors  in  the  controversy  which  must  be 
considered  before  any  successful  attempt  can  be  made  to  bring  the 
parties  together  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  an  acceptable  agreement. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  their  experience  of  the  compromise  of  1870 
is  no  encouragement  to  the  Nonconformists  to  enter  into  another. 
As  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  admits,  the  only  surviving  factor  of  that 
compromise  at  the  present  time  is  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause.  Point 
after  point  has  been  dropped  by  the  Church  party  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  views  of  the  other 
party. 

Each  successive  Conservative  Government  that  has  been  in  office 
since  1870  has  taken  a  slice  off  the  compromise.  The  Nonconformists 
as  a  body  did  not  regard  it  with  favour  when  it  was  first  entered  into, 
but  they  accepted  it  in  all  sincerity  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  educa- 
tional progress.  The  several  points  of  the  agreement  were  dropped  so 
quietly  and  so  insidiously  that  many  of  them  were  not  conscious  that 
this  was  being  done.  The  Act  of  1902,  however,  caused  them  to  realise 
fully  that  they  had  been  betrayed,  for  it  made  no  pretence  to  safe- 
guard their  civil  and  religious  rights.  The  controversy  since  the  Bill  was 
introduced  has  deepened  this  feeling,  and  I  fear  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  persuade  the  many  of  them  to  venture  on  another  compromise. 

The  events  of  the  last  two  years  in  connection  with  this  question 
have  done  more :  they  have  convinced  many  of  those  who  have 
throughout  maintained  the  necessity  for  simple  Bible  teaching  in  the 
schools  that  the  only  logical  and  workable  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
to  banish  all  religious  teaching  from  the  schools.  Personally,  I  should 
deplore  the  necessity  for  such  a  solution,  and  I  am  not  without  hope 
even  now  that  some  arrangement  can  be  arrived  at  by  which  this  can 
be  avoided.    But  we  must  take  the  facts  as  they  are.    I  must  confess 
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tliat  I  liave  not  the  same  assurance  as  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  seems 
to  have  that  *  the  people  of  this  country  will  not  have  a  secular  sjrstem 
of  education.'  I  see  signs  aroimd  me  on  every  hand  that  the  feeling 
in  favour  of  purely  secular  education  is  making  rapid  strides,  and  that 
the  people  are  in  a  great  number  of  cases  becoming  convinced  that 
the  Bishop's  second  proposition — ^viz.  '  an  efficient  system  of  national 
education ' — can  never  be  obtained  unless  the  cause  of  the  strife  which 
has  so  long  retarded  the  achievement  of  this  ideal  is  removed  from  the 
schools. 

Neither  does  the  attitude  of  superiority  which  the  Church  party 
have  all  along  assumed  in  their  dealings  with,  and  their  references  to, 
Nonconformists,  make  for  a  settlement.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in 
his  article  admits  many  of  our  grievances,  and  suggests  such  remedies 
for  them  as  appear  to  him  adequate.  But  even  he,  the  most  tolerant 
of  his  party,  falls  into  this  error — no  doubt  unconsciously.  He  speaks 
of  the  *  grievances '  of  Nonconformists,  but  of  the  *  claims '  of  the 
Church.  We  maintain  that  our  claims  for  justice  and  fair  play  for  our 
children,  and  civil  and  religious  freedom  for  ourselves,  are  as  much  our 
rights  as  any  claims  that  the  Church  can  put  forth.  Nor  can  we  admit 
that  the  Church  has  a  monopoly  of  religion  as  has  so  frequently  been 
implied  during  this  controversy.  We  believe  that  we  can  prove  that 
in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry  the  Free  Church  system  and  teaching  has 
resulted  in  fostering  Uves  as  pure  and  as  saintly  as  any  that  the  Church 
of  England  can  produce.  Among  Nonconformists  as  such,  there  is 
no  deep-rooted  intolerance  towards  the  Church.  We  believe  that  in 
its  Protestant  purity  it  has  in  the  past  achieved  magnificent  results 
by  its  influences  for  good  on  the  life  of  the  people.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  Church  has  done  all  the  good.  We  differ  from  Church- 
men on  what  appear  to  us  important  points,  but  we  concede  to  them 
the  rights  of  their  belief,  and  naturally  expect  the  same  concessions 
and  respect  from  them  in  return.  In  other  words.  Nonconformists 
only  contend  for  an  equality  in  freedom  of  thought  and  privileges 
with  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  even  from  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  article 
— moderate  and  tolerant  as  it  is — that  the  position  of  Nonconf onnists 
has  not  yet  been  grasped  by  the  Church  party,  and  imtil  this  is  achieved 
no  lasting  compromise  can  possibly  be  arrived  at.  The  Bishop 
attempts  to  defend  the  Nonconformists  against  the  old  sneer  that 
they  are  inconsistent  in  their  present  opposition  to  rate-aid  after  so 
patiently  and  so  long  having  tolerated  tax-aided  denominational 
schools.  He  gives  as  a  reason  for  this  that  *  taxes  are  largely  indirect, 
and  therefore  impersonal,  miscellaneous  in  purpose,  and  centrally 
administered.'  But  this  explanation  only  touches  the  fringe  of  the 
truth*  The  fact  is  that  Nonconformists,  as  a  body,  never  did  agree 
to  the  system  of  tax-aided  denominationalism  in  schools  any  more 
than  they  believe  in  an  Established  Church  supported  by  public 
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money.  It  is  true  that  they  accepted  the  Act  of  1870,  but  it  was  on 
the  clear  understanding  at  the  time  that  religious  instruction  in  all 
State-aided  schools  was  not  to  be  one  of  the  grant-earning  subjects, 
and  would  therefore  be  outside  the  region  of  tax-aid.  The  absence  of 
any  child  from  religious  instruction  was  not  to  be  the  means  of  his 
forfeiting  the  share  earned  by  him  of  the  ParUamentary  grant,  and  it 
was  a  distinct  part  of  the  compromise  that  the  Church  was  not  only 
to  provide  the  buildings  and  keep  them  in  repair,  but  also  to  contri- 
bute half  the  cost  of  the  secular  instruction  in  return  for  the  privilege 
of  teaching  its  distinctive  tenets  to  the  children  of  parents  who  did 
not  object  to  such  teaching.  This  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  only  lasted  six  years,  after  which  it  was  graduaUy  dropped  by 
successive  legislation,  until,  in  1897,  it  completely  vanished.  The 
Nonconformists,  however,  observed  their  part  of  the  compromise^ 
and  quietly  paid,  because,  although  they  realised  to  some  extent  that 
they  had  been  betrayed,  they  were  not  willing  to  disturb  the  education 
of  the  children,  nor  to  be  guilty  of  breaking  an  agreement  solemnly 
entered  into  on  their  behalf  in  1870.  But  since  the  present  Act  seeks 
to  levy  a  direct  rate  upon  them  for  the  support  of  denominationalism, 
in  addition  to  legalising  the  infraction  of  the  compromise  without  as 
much  as  consulting  them,  they  naturally  regard  themselves  as  being 
unjustly  dealt  with,  and  their  long  pent-up  feelings  of  dissatisfaction 
assert  themselves. 

These  being  the  facts,  it  is  decidedly  ungenerous  on  the  part  of 
the  denominational  party  to  raise  this  argument  against  the  Noncon- 
formist protest.  It  is  also  equally  unfair  to  attempt  to  discriminate 
between  rates  and  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  cry  for 
public  control  is  an  unreal  one.  The  lack  of  appreciating  the  facts  has 
led  the  supporters  of  denominational  schools  to  assume  that  the  public 
are  not  entitled  to  control  in  respect  of  the  amounts  contributed  to 
the  support  of  these  schools  from  Imperial  taxation.  They  admit 
that  they  have  some  sort  of  a  right  in  proportion  to  the  amount  they 
contribute  directly  by  means  of  local  rates.  This  is  placed  by  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  at  one-twelfth  of  the  whole,  the  assumption 
being  that,  since  the  Act  of  1902  gives  the  public  one-third  of  the 
management,  they  have  much  more  than  they  are  fairly  entitled  to. 
He  further  admits  that  the  State  contributes  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
in  respect  of  which  he  denies  the  right  to  public  control.  We,  how- 
ever, refuse  to  accept  this  distinction.  The  taxpayers  and  the  rate- 
payers are  the  same  people.  A  distinction  is  also  made  between 
*  pubUc  control ' — ^which  is  treated  as  the  control  of  his  Majesty's 
Inspectors — and  '  local  pubUc  control.'  His  Majesty's  Inspector  is, 
however,  only  concerned  with  the  efficiency  of  the  school  and  the 
secular  instruction  imparted  therein.  In  no  sense  does  he  control  the 
spending  of  money,  neither  is  he  responsible  to  the  paying  public  for 
any  extravagant  or  improper  disbursements.  _  All  the  pubUc  money 
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that  he  ever  sees  is  his  salary.  In  practice  there  is  no  recognised  dis* 
tinction  in  this  country  between  '  public  control '  and  ^  local  public 
control '  except  in  the  case  of  denominationalism.  In  civil  matters 
all  Imperial  money  spent  for  local  purposes  is  accompanied  by  local 
control.  This  principle  is  conceded  in  the  Act  of  1870,  and  the 
various  Local  Grovemment  Acts  that  have  been  passed  since  then, 
except  in  the  solitary  case  of  Volimtary  schools.  In  the  case  of  School 
Boards  the  grants  from  Imperial  sources  were  paid  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  public  in  the  locality  in  which  they  were  to  be  administered, 
and  this  is  the  case  in  respect  of  the  Whisky  money  and  other  Imperial 
contributions  for  local  purposes,  to  County  and  other  Councils.  Why 
should  this  difference  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  Voluntary  schools  ? 
The  fact  that  this  unjust  anomaly  has  to  some  extent  been  tolerated 
for  more  than  thirty  years  only  proves  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  it  should  be  removed. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  figures, 
then,  since  the  public  contribute  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  Volun- 
tary schools  from  Imperial  and  local  sources— as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  do  contribute,  on  a  liberal  estimate;  more  than  four-fifths,  but 
let  that  pass  for  the  moment — it  follows  that  they  are  on  his  own 
showing  entitled  to  that  proportion  of  control.  But  the  Act  of  1902 
bids  them  be  content  with  one-third,  and  that  imder  conditions  which 
deny  them  any  real  voice  in  the  management  of  the  schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  practically  allows  the  foundation  managers  (uiider 
totally  inadequate  supervision  by  the  Education  Committee)  a  free 
hand  as  to  the  local  expenditure  of  money  which  is  derived  from  the 
public  purse.  But  if  jmblic  control  of  such  money  is  unfair,  private 
control  must  be  much  more  so.  Nonconformists  do  not  claim  public 
control  as  a  favour.  They  simply  claim  that  the  ratepayers  and 
taxpayers  shall  have  complete  control  of  the  money  contributed  by 
them  towards  educational  administration,  and  that  on  the  ground  of 
*  financial  equity.' 

Neither  is  the  position  of  Nonconformists  regarding  religious 
tests  on  teachers  fairly  treated.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  quotes  the 
figures — to  his  credit  be  it  said — ^rather  more  favourably  to  the  Non- 
conformist position  than  the  facts  warrant,  for  he  includes  the  teachers 
in  undenominational  Voluntary  schools  among  those  on  whom  tests 
are  imposed.  But,  though  he  is  actuated  by  a  laudable  desire  to  be 
fair,  what  he  admits  is  only  what  is  palpable  to  all  who  have  studied 
the  question.  The  figures  given  are  those  of  the  Government  Blue- 
books,  and  although  the  fact  that  nearly  two  out  of  every  three  of 
the  elementary  head-teacherships  of  the  country  are  permanently 
closed  to  all  Nonconformists  has  been  officially  annoimced  year  by 
year,  the  Church  party  not  only  acquiesced,  but  urged  the  Grovem- 
ment by  every  means  in  their  power  to  regard  these  posts  as  part  of 
the  Civil  Service,  not  only  without  removing  the  tests,  btit  accom- 
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panied  by  additional  safeguards  to  their  perpetuation.  The  Bishop 
gives  the  figures  without  comment.  The  statement  of  the  fact  in  that 
form  is  perhaps  something  to  be  thankful  for,  but  a  frank  admission 
that  this  is  not  only  a  grievance  but  an  intolerable  injustice,  which 
must  be  removed,  would  have  done  much  to  bring  about  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Nonconformists  to  enter  into  an  agreement. 

The  fact  is  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  potent  weapons  wielded  by 
the  Church  to  prosel3rtise  Nonconformist  children,  especially  in  the 
rural  districts.  There  are  more  than  7,000  districts  in  England  and 
Wales  without  any  but  denominational  schools,  and  the  headship  of 
these  is  exclusively  confined  to  teachers  who  adopt  the  religious 
views  of  the  Church  of  England.  Among  the  children  attending 
them  a  large  number  are  those  of  Nonconformist  parents  of  the 
labouring  classes.  I  know  of  many  denominational  schools  in  Wales 
where  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  such.  Many  of  tiiem 
are  especially  bright,  and  their  parents  are  anxious  that  they  should 
have  opportunities  to  improve  their  worldly  position  by  a  better 
education.  In  these  rural  districts  the  only  chance  that  presents 
itself  for  this  is  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  If  taken  on  as  pupil- 
teachers,  they  would  be  an  acquisition  to  the  schools,  but  the  only 
condition  on  which  this  could  have  been  possible  in  the  past  was  that 
they  gave  up  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  adopted  that  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  Their  parents  conscientiously  dissent  from  these 
tenets,  and  in  many  cases  have  adhered  to  their  own  conscientious 
views,  even  to  the  detriment  of  their  worldly  position.  What  were 
they  to  do  ?  In  some  cases  they  gave  way  rather  than  retard  the 
advancement  of  their  child,  and  the  parents  and  child  are  henceforth 
divided,  one  attending  the  chapel  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  and 
the  other  becoming  a  Churchman  for  worldly  gain.  The  child  is 
taught  that  his  father  is  a  heretic,  and  the  father,  in  his  heart,  cannot 
forgive  himself  for  allowing  his  boy's  supposed  mundane  progress  to 
override  his  duty  towards  him  in  a  spiritual  sense.  The  effect  on  the 
character  and  peace  of  mind  of  both  cannot  be  considered  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  religious  benefit  to  either  is  a  very  doubtful  one.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  parents,  however,  resist  the  pressure  thus  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  and  prefer  seeing  their  children  deprived  of  the 
possibility  of  entering  an  honourable  profession  to  the  betrayal  of 
the  principles  which  they  regard  as  so  precious.  These  principles  are 
more  dear  to  many  Nonconformists  than  anything  else'  in  life,  and 
they  believe  implicitly  that  upon  their  adherence  to  them  depends 
their  eternal  welfare,  and  that  to  encourage  their  children  to  renoimce 
them  for  any  object  would  be  the  greatest  sin.  Why,  then,  should  they 
be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  children  rise  above  their 
own  hard  lot  in  life  because  of  their  honest  adherence  to  their  con- 
scientious convictions  ?  Is  not  this  a  form  of  the  most  unjust  reU- 
gious  persecution  that  has  ever  disgraced  the  history  of  any  civilised 
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community  ?  It  is  a  denial  of  civil  rights  to  law-abiding  citizens  who 
refuse  to  violate  their  conscience  at  the  dictation  of  the  State  Chuich. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  provision  in  the  Act  of  19Q2  which 
gives  the  managers  the  option  of  appointing  Nonconformists  to  the 
position  of  assistant  teachers  in  denominational  schools,  nor  of  the 
other  provision  which  gives  the  local  education  authorities  the  right 
of  selecting  pupil-teachers  when  there  are  more  applicants  than 
vacancies.  But  experience  and  a  careful  consideration  of  these  sup- 
posed boons  show  that  they  are  only  paper  concessions,  and  that 
they  are  of  Uttle  or  no  value  in  actual  practice.  The  first  savours  of 
a  desire  to  allure  young  men  and  maidens  to  enter  the  profession  in 
the  vague  hope  that  an  opening  may  later  on  be  found  for  them  in 
a  provided  school  where  no  tests  are  imposed.  It  is,  however,  a  well- 
known  fact  that  this  hope  cannot  possibly  be  realised  by  the  great 
majority  of  thenu  Provided  schools  are  open  to  all  sects,  and  there 
are  quite  as  many  Churchmen  employed  in  them  as  there  are  Non- 
conformists. Moreover,  preference  is  always  given — and  naturally 
so — to  children  educated  in  these  schools  when  appointments  are 
made  on  their  staff,  so  that  any  Nonconformist  teacher  who  may 
have  spent  his  earUer  years  in  a  denominational  school  would  be  doubly 
handicapped  and  his  chances  for  a  headship  would  be  very  remote. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that,  however  bright  and  capable  he  might  be,  he 
would,  in  every  denominational  school,  be  marked  with  a  perpetual 
brand  of  inferiority  owing  to  his  reUgious  views,  and  the  injustice 
will  be  apparent. 

But  there  are  more  serious  objections  to  this  provision  from  a 
Nonconformist  point  of  view.  Experience  shows  that  managers  are 
very  unlikely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  option  offered  them  by  the 
Act.  If  Church  assistant  teachers  possessing  anything  approaching 
the  necessary  qualifications  can  be  secured,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
they  will  invariably  be  given  preference  over  Nonconformists.  This 
would  result  in  convincing  many  that  they  had  no  alternative  but  to 
renoimce  their  Nonconformity  and  accept  the  tests  imposed  upon 
them,  or  give  up  the  teaching  profession  as  their  life-work,  and  this 
after  devoting  the  best  years  of  their  life  to  training  for  the  pursuit. 
They  would  realise  that  their  acceptance  of  Church. doctrines  would 
not  be  a  hindrance  to  preferment  even  in  provided  schools ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  notorious  that  many  local  education  authorities  as  at 
present  constituted  would  regard  it  as  an  additional  qualification, 
whilst  it  is  the  sine  qua  non  for  denominational  schools.  This  provi- 
sion is,  therefore,  a  still  stronger  incentive  to  enforced  proselytisation 
than  the  old  system.  Under  the  latter  parents  clearly  foresaw  at  the 
outset  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  their  children,  in  order  to  become 
teachers,  to  adopt  the  test  imposed.  They  had  the  advantage  of 
choosing  between  this  course  and  placing  their  children  in  some  other, 
if  inferior,  position  in  life.    And  although  this  was  frequently  a  great 
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hardsllip,  they  were  able  to  choose  with  their  eyes  open.  But  under 
the  new  system,  they  are  enticed  to  an  arrangement  by  which  theii 
children  are  allowed  to  retain  their  Nonconformist  principles  for  a 
few  years,  but  when  they  have  completed  their  training,  and  seriously 
handicapped  themselves  for  any  other  pursuit,  these  principles  bar 
their  way  to  further  progress,  and  the  pressure  of  necessity  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  to  renounce  them,  and  reluctantly  to  subscribe 
to  tests  that  are  repugnant  to  their  conscience. 

The  other  provision,  which  gives  the  local  education  authority  the 
right  of  selection  when  there  are  a  multitude  of  candidates  for  pupil- 
teachership,  requires  no  comment.  Such  cases  are  never  likely  to 
occur,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  managers  will  not  admit  that  there 
are  more  than  the  required  number  of  candidates  eligible  for  the 
positions.  On  these  and  other  grounds  Nonconformists  hold  that 
they  are  entitled,  as  citizens,  to  an  educational  sjrstem  under  com- 
plete public  control,  and  entirely  free  from  denominational  tests. 
They  regard  these  principles  as  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  citizens 
of  a  free  coimtry. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  professes  himself  willing  to  concede  these 
two  points,  and  to  settle  this  controversy  on  that  basis.  But  he 
proceeds  to  insist  on  the  imposition  of  conditions  which  completely 
nullify  the  concessions.  Facilities  for  denominational  teaching  in 
school  hours,  though  it  be  only  on  one  day  a  week,  are  quite  inconsistent 
with  complete  public  control,  and  even  more  so  with  the  abolition  of 
tests  for  teachers.  Their  provision  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
legalising  the  extension  of  denominational  preference  to  all  the  schools 
of  the  land,  and  if  the  teachers — ^as  he  seems  to  imply — ^are  to  be  asked 
to  impart  that  instruction,  it  must  inevitably  result  eventually  in  the 
imposition  of  tests — ^in  practice,  if  not  by  law — ^in  every  class  of 
schools.  These  provisions  could  never  be  acceptable  to  Noncon- 
formists, and  legislation  on  these  bases  would  only  prolong  and  em- 
bitter the  controversy.  Such  demands  are  based  not  only  on  an 
inaccurate  impression  of  the  claims  of  Nonconformists,  but  on  an 
exaggerated  view  of  the  claims  of  the  Church. 

The  Bishop,  in  stating  the  latter,  falls  into  the  common  error  of 
confusing  Volimtaryism  with  denominationalism  in  our  public  elemen- 
tary system.  It  is  quite  correct  to  state  that  '  elementary  education 
in  this  country  first  began  with  voluntary  efiEort.'  But  the  Voluntary 
schools  which  were  the  foundation  of  our  sjrstem  were  undenomina- 
tionaL  They  owe  their  inception  to  the  efEorts  of  Joseph  Lancaster 
in  the  early  part  of  last  century.  His  system  of  monitorial  instruo- 
tion  developed  into  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  which  was 
established  on  imdenominational  lines  in  1809.  The  first  conmiittee 
consisted  of  men  of  all  religious  creeds  and  opinions,  who  were 
actuated  by  the  sole  desire  of  multiplying  educational  facilities.  No 
sooner  was  it  established,  however,  than  the  sectarian  spirit  was 
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developed,  and  within  two  years  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  were  associated  with  the  extreme  section  of  the  Church  of  England 
withdrew,  and  established  the  *'  National  Society  for  the  instruction  of 
the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church.' 
At  first  the  objects  of  this  Society  were  frankly  denominational.  It 
was  a  question  not  of  general  educational  progress,  but  of  capturing 
the  children  for  the  Church.  Denominationalism  came  first,  and  the 
education  of  the  children  was  to  be  used  as  the  means  of  bringing 
them  under  its  influence.  From  the  very  earliest  times  the  Church 
has  arrogated  to  itself  the  right  of  regulating  and  controlling  the 
educational  agencies  of  the  coimtry,  and  has  consistently  opposed  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  make  adequate  provisions  for 
secular  instruction.  The-  Voluntary  system  would  never  have  taken 
root  in  this  coimtry,  and  been  allowed  to  retard  educational  progress 
to  the  extent  that  it  has  done,  had  the  bishops  not  used  their  votes 
and  influence  to  cause  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1807,  to  reject  White- 
head's Bill  for  rate-aided  education,  after  it  had  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  same  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
has  shown  itself  to  every  popularly  conceived  proposal  brought  for- 
ward since,  and  the  growth  of  the  Voluntary  system  can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  intense  desire  that  has  existed  in  this  country 
throughout  the  last  century  for  educational  facilities,  and  the  fact 
that  denominational  schools  were  the  only  agencies  which  were 
allowed  to  hold  the  field  and  enable  that  end  to  be  attained.  Even 
the  Act  of  1870  was  marred  by  this  preferential  treatment.  Oppor- 
tunities and  encouragements  were  offered  to  the  Church  to  extend  its 
exdusive  control  of  education,  and  Board  schools  were  only  esta- 
blished in  districts  where  the  Church  failed  to  accomplish  this ;  and 
the  Act  of  1902  is  an  admission  of  the  failure  of  the  Voluntary  sjnstem, 
and  a  further  attempt  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Church  at  the 
expense  of  the,  State.  On  a  sober  consideration  of  the  facts,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Church  can  base  its  claim  for  facilities 
to  teach  its  tenets  on  the  ground  of  past  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  popular 
education.  The  fact  is  that  popular  education  has  for  a  whole  cen- 
tury been  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of  Church  aggrandisement.  Has 
not  the  time  come  when  a  system  which  is  an  obvious  failure  should 
stand  aside  in  order  that  national  interests  shall  become  paramount  ? 
,^  The  other  groimd  on  which  this  claim  is  made  is  that  of  religious 
toleration  and  equidity.  It  sounds  strange  to  Nonconformist  ears  to 
hHkt  themselves  charged  with  having  *  no  intention  of  countenancing 
a  universal  toleration,'  and  to  be  told  that '  nothing  can  satisfy  them, 
unless  they  can  press  their  finger  upon  their  brethren's  conscience,  to 
pinch  them  there,'*  wh^i  this  '  universal  toleration '  has  all  along  been 
what  they  have  dontended,  sacrificed,  and  suffered  for.  Their  fore- 
fathers left  the  Established  Church  for  the  sake  of  this,  and  for  a 
whole  century  their  descwidants  have  silently  and  patiently  waited 
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for  its  dawn.  The  educational  system  of  this  country  has  been 
marred  by  its  absence,  and  the  material  progress  of  the  race  has  been 
seriously  retarded  by  the  narrow  intolerance  of  the  dominant  sect. 

*  Universal  toleration '  presupposes  equality  of  rights  and  privileges 
to  all  classes  of  the  community.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
ferential treatment  of  one  denomination  at  the  expense  of  the  others, 
either  in  respect  of  privileges  or  emoluments.  It  makes  full  allow- 
ance for  the  conscientious  scruples  of  every  individual,  respects 
honest  adherence  to  cherished  beliefe,  and  permits  complete  free^ 
dom  to  act  in  accordance  with  such  beliefs.  It  does  not  take  up 
the  position  of  arrogant  assumptions  that  a  particular  form  of  creed 
or  ritual  must  be  right,  and  that,  therefore,  all  other  forms  must  be 
overpowered  by  force,  and  the  misguided  individuals  who  have 
adopted  them  be  compelled  to  renounce  them  in  favour  of  the  tradi-> 
tional  formulfiB,  even  though  their  conscience  rebel  against  such  com- 
pulsion. The  whole  existence  of  Nonconformity  is  a  protest  against 
intolerance  in  every  form,  and  our  whole  strength  has  been  exerted 
all  through  our  history  to  remove  the  pressure  of  that  intolerant 

*  finger '  irom  our  brethren's  conscience  and  our  own,  and  to  relieve 
the  pinch.  Hence  our  protest  against  the  Education  Act  of  1902, 
which  we  feel  to  be  an  attempt  to  tighten  the  pressure  and  to  make 
the  pinch  more  unbearable.    That  our  action  should  be  described  as 

*  intolerant '  is,  indeed,  a  strange  irony  of  the  situation. 

This  charge  is  based  on  the  refusal  of  Nonconformists  to  consent 
to  the  payment  of  rates  in  support  of  the  teaching  of  the  distinctive 
tenets  of  one  denomination  to  their  own  and  other  people's  children. 
But  this  surely  is  not  intolerance.  Is  not  the  attempt  to  enforce  this 
upon  us  more  accurately  described  by  that  term  ?  There  is  no  Non- 
conformist in  the  land  who  would  deny  to  the  Church  ike  right  to 
instruct  its  own  children  in  its  own  doctrines,  in  its  own  time,  at  its 
own  expense,  and  by  means  of  its  own  machinery.  What  is  objected 
to  is  the  attempt  to  do  this  during  the  hours  set  apart  for  other  pur- 
suits, at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  by  means  of  machinery  designed 
for  other  purposes.  Nonconformists  have  never  attempted  to  obtain 
this  for  themselves,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  their  principles  of 

*  universal  toleration '  were  they  to  do  so.  They  only  ask  for  the 
same  privil^es  of  equality  in  this  matter  that  they  are  wilHng  to  give 
to  others. 

This  principle  was  conceded  to  some  extent  by  the  Act  of  1870 
in  Uie  School  Board  system.  These  schools  were  not,  as  is  frequently 
alleged,  a  gift  to  Nonconformists  only.  They  were  intended  at  first 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  educational  facilities  which  l^e  Voluntary 
system  failed  to  supply,  and  only  in  those  districts  where  such  de« 
ficiency  existed.  No  such  school  could  be  established  to  meet  the 
wants  of  Nonconformists  if  the  Church  schools  had  sufiBicient  accom- 
modation for  the  children  of  the  district,  whatever  their  creed.     The 
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Cowper-Temple  Clause  was  applied  to  these  schools  not  in  oider  to 
provide  a  religious  instruction  '  after  the  heart  of  the  Nonconformists,' 
but  because  it  was  admitted  that  no  preference  should  on  principle 
be  extended  to  any  particular  denomination  in  a  school  wholly  sup- 
ported by  public  funds.  By  granting  to  each  district  the  right  of 
regulating  the  religious  instruction  from  which  all  denominational  bias 
was  excluded  all  sects  were  placed  on  an  equality.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  Bible  is  the  basis  of  all  Christian,  or  at  all  events  of 
all  Protestant,  doctrine.  The  distinctive  denominations  give  different 
interpretations  to  Bible  truths,  but  that  is  their  business,  and  not 
that  of  the  State,  in  a  land  where  opinions  on  these  points  assume  such 
a  variety  of  forms.  The  Church  party  accepted  this  view,  and  cheer- 
fully sent  their  children  to  the  Board  schools  in  those  districts  where 
they  were  established,  and  there  has  never  been  a  single  complaint 
during  the  thirty-three  years  that  this  system  was  in  vogue  that  any 
Church  child  was  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  these  schools.  Had  the 
Church  continued  to  pay  the  share  of  the  cost  agreed  upon  in  1870, 
in  return  for  the  privilege  of  teaching  its  distinctive  doctrines  in  the 
schools  which  it  provided,  Nonconformists  would  not  complain  even 
now.  But  it  certainly  does  appear  unjust  that  because  Noncon- 
formists claim  equality  of  treatment  in  schools  which  are  supported 
by  public  funds,  they  should  be  charged  with  intolerance.  We  deny 
that  Board  schools  as  such  were  Nonconformist  schools  or  that  the 
religious  instruction  imparted  therein  was  Nonconformist  religion. 

For  Nonconformity  is  not  a  denomination,  but  a  number  of  sects 
which  differ  from  one  another  in  doctrine  and  Church  government 
as  greatly  as  they  differ  from  the  Church  of  England.  The  only  thing 
they  have  in  common  is  their  refusal  to  conform  to  the  Established 
Church.  But  each  denomination  refuses  with  as  much  zeal  and  deter- 
mination to  conform  to  the  teaching  of  the  others  on  points  that  they 
consider  of  great  importance.  They,  however,  consider  that  they 
have  a  common  basis  of  Christianity,  not  only  with  one  another,  but 
also  with  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  simple  teaching  of  the  Bible. 
They  agree  that  as  long  as  the  religious  instruction  of  the  day  school 
goes  no  further  in  the  direction  of  the  views  of  any  denominations 
than  this  accepted  basis,  there  can  be  no  cause  for  complaint.  They 
have  adhered  to  this  arrangement  as  far  as  publicly  supported  schools 
were  concerned  ever  since  1870.  Their  distinctive  tenets  they  have 
assiduously  taught  to  their  own  children  out  of  school  hours,  at  their 
own  expense.  For  this  purpose  classes  are  held  in  connection  with 
most  chapels  during  the  week  nights,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
facilities  of  the  Sunday  schools,  and  are  attended  by  the  children,  and 
every  denomination  holds  annual  examinations  to  test  the  progress 
made  in  such  classes.  During  a  ten  years^  experience  as  a  Noncon- 
formist minister,  I  have  regularly  devoted  three  evenings  a  week  for 
eight  months  of  the  year  to  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  I  can 
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testify  that  this  is  done  by  nearly  all  Nonconformist  ministers,  and 
with  good  results.  We  value  greatly  the  religious  instruction  given 
in  day  schools,  but  we  realise  that  it  is  altogether  inadequate  for 
denominational  purposes,  and  cheerfully  give  the  necessary  time  to 
supplying  the  deficiency.  Board  school  religion  is  described  by  deno- 
minationalists  as  inadequate,  because  it  is  negative.  But  it  is  no  more 
negative  in  relation  to  the  Church  of  England  than  it  is  in  relation 
to  the  Baptists,  the  Congregationalists,  the  Wesleyans,  or  the  Presby- 
terians. They  are  all  on  the  same  ground,  and  if  they  want  their 
children  taught  in  their  own  positive  creeds,  the  only  fair  thing  for 
them  to  do  is  to  adopt  some  such  methods  as  the  above.  There  are 
ample  opportunities  for  hard-working,  conscientious,  and  earnest 
clergymen  and  ministers  of  all  denominations  to  teach  'their  own 
children  in  their  own  faith '  without  encroaching  on  each  other's  rights, 
or  extending  exclusive  preference  to  any  sect.  The  Nonconformists 
are  willing  to  abide  by  this  principle.  Why  cannot  the  Church  do 
ike  same  ? 

But  I  have  reasons  for  knowing  that  the  Nonconformists  would 
be  willing,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  to  go  much  further 
than  this,  and  to  agree  to  facilities  being  given  for  unrestricted  religious 
teaching  by  the  denominations  at  their  own  expense  in  all  schools 
outside  of  school  hours  on  one  or  two  days  a  week — religious  instruc- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  London  syllabus  being  given  on  the  remaining 
days.  This  would,  however,  be  subject  to  the  concession  of  public 
control,  abolition  of  tests  for  teachers,  and  adequate  guarantees  that 
these  conditions  would  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  respect  of  all  schools. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  implies  that  the  representatives  of  the  Welsh 
Councils  were  willing  in  March  1903  to  agree  to  unrestricted  facilities 
in  all  schools  during  school  hours.  There  is  evidently  a  serious  mis- 
apprehension on  this  point.  Such  an  agreement  would  be  totally  at 
variance  with  the  universal  convictions  of  those  whom  they  repre- 
sented, and  would  be  giving  away  the  very  principle  for  which  they 
themselves  had  been  fighting  all  along.  I  am,  moreover,  authorised 
by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  to  state  positively  that  the  utmost  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Coimcils  offered  was  facilities  for  unrestricted 
religious  instruction  on  certain  days  outside  school  hours,  and  in  this 
he  is  corroborated  by  every  member  of  the  committee  whom  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting.  In  proof  of  this  he  adduces  the  fact 
that  both  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  himself  consulted  the  officials 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  were  distinctly  told  that  this  was  the 
utmost  that  the  law  would  allow ;  but  that,  in  order  to  settle  the  matter, 
no  objection  would  be  raised  by  the  Board  to  the  school  hours  being 
so  arranged  as  to  enable  this  suggestion  to  be  carried  out  without 
interfering  with  the  hours  of  secular  instruction.  Although  many  things 
have  happened  during  the  past  twelve  months  to  complicate  matters, 
and  to  accentuate  the  differences  between  the  parties,  I  beUeve  that 
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a  settlenient  on  these  lines  wonld  be  cordially  welcomed  even  ncm,  by 
many  devoted  Chnrchmen,  and  by  the  majority  of  Nonconformista. 
No  agreement  which  went  farther  than  this  would,  however,  be  ^iterr 
tained  for  one  moment.  Inside  denominational  facilities  would  be 
inconsistent  with  both  public  control  and  the  abolition  of  tests,  and 
all  the  childr^  would  be  compelled  to  attend  such  instruction  unless 
they  claimed  the  Conscience  Clause — an  act  which  frequently  places 
those  claiming  it  in  an  invidious  and  unbearable  position.  If  it  is 
only  their  own  children  that  the  Church  of  England  desire  to  teach 
in  their  own  faith,  why  are  they  so  anxious  to  obtain  these  &cilities 
during  the  hours  of  the  compulsory  attendance  of  all  children  ?  If  ^ 
<m  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  tiie  rising 
generation  that  they  have  so  much  at  heart,  why  cannot  they  accept 
the  religious  syllabus  of  the  London  School  Board  for  all  children 
and  supplement  its  denominational  deficiency  to  meet  the  wants  of 
their  own  children,  outside  school  hours?  They  might  have  the 
reasonable  use  of  all  the  school  buildings  for  this  purpose.  Accord- 
ing to  the  B&hop's  admission  this  syllabus  covers  four-fifths  of 
the  religious  instruction  required  even  by  a  Church  child,  and  the 
deficiency  could  be  supplied  in  from  half  an  hour  to  three-quarters 
a  week.  This  being  so  the  difficulty  cannot  be  a  very  great  one, 
and  for  tiie  sake  of  peace  and  of  the  educational  progress  on  which 
the  future  of  our  Empire  so  much  depends,  surely  this  small  concession 
might  be  made  by  the  Church  party.  This  is  the  only  difference 
between  the  points  of  agreement  put  forth  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
and  those  which  I  believe  would  be  acceptable  to  Nonconformists. 
To  the  latter  it  is  of  vital  importance,  but  is  it  of  such  importance  to 
the  CHiurch  party  as  to  warrant  them  in  risking  the  welfare  of  the 
coming  generation  for  its  sake  ? 

To  this  proposal  there  are  only  two  alternatives.  The  one  is  the 
secularisation  of  the  schools,  and  much  as  I  should  deplore  this  I  fear 
that,  unless  some  settlement  is  arrived  at  soon,  public  opinion  will 
have  none  other.  The  other  is  the  Scotch  system.  Personally  I  would, 
as  a  compromise,  accept  its  extension  to  England  and  Wales.  It 
provides  the  only  complete  public  control  possible.  Each  locality 
decides  for  itself  what  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools  shall  be,  and  an  effective  Conscience  Clause  protects  the 
minority.  But  the  total  abolition  of  tests  would  even  then  be  difficult. 
Still  it  would  be  better  than  tiie  present  position,  and  in  no  case  would 
an  insignificant  minority  impose  grievous  burdens  on  the  majority. 
The  will  of  the  people  would  be  supreme,  and  democratic  principles 
would  triumph.  Taxation  and  representation  would  go  tc^ther,  and 
thete  would  be  complete  control  by  the  ratepayers.  This  aettiement 
could  not,  however,  be  a  permanent  one,  because  the  same  conditions 
do  not  exist  in  England  as  we  find  in  Scotland. 

Nonconformists  are  weary  of  this  conflict.    It  was  not  they  who 
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initiated  it,  it  was  forced  upon  them  against  their  will.  They  only 
entered  the  fray  when  they  discovered  that  their  most  cherished  prin- 
ciples were  being  assailed,  and  their  inalienable  rights  being  taken 
away  from  them.  They  have  done  everything  possible  to  evade  the 
conflict.  In  Parliament,  in  the  country,  by  conferences  and  corre- 
spondence and  offers  of  concordats,  their  desires  were  made  known 
time  after  time,  but  they  remained  unheeded.  Even  now  many  of 
them  cherish  the  hope  that  some  method  of  settlement  may  be  arrived 
at.  Unless  this  is  achieved,  the  conflict  must  continue,  and  the 
bitterness  will  increase,  with  what  amount  of  loss  to  the  country,  both 
materially  and  spiritually,  no  man  can  tell. 

John  Hughes. 


Vol  LV.— No.  325  E  E 
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57/?  GEORGE  COLLEY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

MR.  MORLEY'S  CHAPTER  ON  MAJUBA 


Tnigniagimft.  hsc  bellorom  Conditio  est:  prospera  omnes  sibi  vindiont, 
adversa  tmi  imputantur. — ^Tacitus. 

[Most  unjuBt  is  this  rule  of  war :  in  success  all  claim  the  credit,  in  adTersitj 
one  man  bears  the  blame.] 

As  for  his  [Lord  C.'s]  support,  I  shall  have  it  if  I  am  successful,  and  if  I  am 
not,  that  alone  will  vex  me  so  much  that  the  displeasure  of  a  minister  more  or 
less  will  be  of  little  importance  to  me. — Diary  of  Sir  John  Moore,  toL  iL  p.  273. 

In  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Morley's  Life  of  OladsUme  (published 
October,  1903)  will  be  found  a  chapter  entitled  *  Majuba.'  It  is 
written  in  defence  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  South  African  policy  in  1881, 
and  follows  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  argument  in  the  debate  in  the 
Commons  in  July  of  the  same  year :  that  Sir  George  Colley's  militaiy 
operations  were  neither  authorised  by  the  Government  nor  rendered 
necessary  by  the  Boer  revolt,  but  were  on  the  contrary  undertaken 
rashly  and  unjustifiably  by  the  British  general.  It  ought  to  have 
been  possible  to  shield  Mr.  Gladstone's  memory  without  doing  this 
injustice  to  Sir  George  CoUey,  and  had  such  a  course  been  taken  the 
present  article  need  not  have  been  written.  In  fairness  to  Sir 
George,  it  has  now  become  necessary  to  record  briefly  the  course  of 
events  during  his  command  in  South  Africa.  In  taking  this  step  I 
have  no  present  intention  of  trying  to  affect  the  judgment  of  men 
upon  the  loss  of  Majuba  Hill. 

Sir  George  Pomeroy-Colley  was  serving  in  India  when  the 
appointment  in  South  Africa  was  offered  to  him  by  the  Conservative 
Government  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  succeeded  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  as 
Governor  of  Natal,  High  Commissioner  of  South  East  Africa,  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  troops  in  Natal  and  the  Transvaal. 
Before  he  left  England  to  take  up  the  post  the  general  election  of 
1880  placed  the  Liberals  in  power.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government, 
however,  confirmed  the  appointment,  and  Sir  George  sailed  for 
South  Africa  at  the  end  of  May.  The  third  paragraph  of  his  Letter 
of  Instructions  from  Lord  Kimberley,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  refers  to. 

a  commission  empowering  you  to  assume  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  in 
the  event  of  your  finding  it  necessary,  either  as  the  officer  commanding  her 
Mi^'esty's  troops,  or  in  connection  with  native  difficulties,  to  make  any  pro> 
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longed  stay  in  that  province.  Bat  in  the  absence  of  any  auch  apeoicU  causes  it 
has  been  Uionght  desirable  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  Sir  0.  Lanyon  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Transvaal  which  he  has  proved  himself  so  well  qualified  to  hold; 
and  yonr  commission  to  administer  the  Government  of  that  province  will 
therefore  be  a  domumt  one,  only  to  be  brought  into  operation  on  the  occurrence 
of  an  emergency  such  as  I  have  mentioned^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  paragraph  defines  very  carefully  the 
only  circumstances  in  which  Sir  George  CoUey  was  empowered  to 
assume  the  control  of  the  Transvaal,  namely,  in  the  event  of  finding 
it  necessary,  either  as  the  officer  commanding  her  Majesty's  troops, 
or  in  connection  with  native  difficulties,  to  make  any  prolonged  stay 
in  that  province.  Consequently,  until  the  British  rule  was  annulled 
by  the  outbreak  of  rebellion,  the  administration  of  that  provinee 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Sir  0.  Lanyon,  and  Sir  G-eorge  Colley  was 
dependent  on  him  for  all  official  information  on  Transvaal  matters.' 

It  should  be  clearly  understood — ^though  this  is  by  no  means 
distinctly  explained  by  Mr.  Morley  in  describing  the  *  folly '  and 
shortsightedness  imputed  by  him  to  the  administration  of  the  Trans- 
vaal— ^that  for  the  mistakes  and  omissions,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  of  that  time,  Sir  George  Colley  cannot  be  held  responsible. 

Mr.  Morley  considers  that  the  Boer  revolt  of  1880  ought  to 
have  been  foreseen.  In  support  of  his  own  view  he  quotes  a  warning 
written  by  Sir  Gtunet  Wolseley  in  October  1879,  as  to  the  serious 
condition  of  the  Transvaal.  But  he  does  not  mention  that  a  few 
months  later,  just  before  the  1880  elections  put  the  Liberals  in 
ofiice,  Sir  Garnet,  then  on  the  point  of  leaving  South  Africa,  wrote 
officially  in  an  opposite  sense  (April  10) : 

In  my  despatch  of  the  2nd  ultimo,  I  informed  you  that,  in  my  belief,  there 
was  a  growing  desire  among  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  agitation  against  British  government  in  that  province.  .  •  •  Beports  from 
all  quarters  of  the  Transvaal  sustain  the  opinion  that  the  people  ...  have 
determined  to  renounce  all  further  disturbing  action.  Taxes  are  being  paid,  and 
the  revenue  of  the  country  so  long  disturbed,  and  in  part  suspended,  is  flowing 
in  steadily  in  its  natural  course. 

I  believe  that,  with  the  check  which  has  thus  been  imposed  upon  the 
organisation  of  discontent,  a  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the  administration 
of  a&irs  in  the  Transvaal,  upon  which  there  may  be  built,  with  the  aid  of  time, 
a  fabric  of  government  in  furtherance  of  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  u> 
unison  with  their  sympathies  and  their  wishes. 

These  opinions  were  also  held  and  repeated  up  to  the  very  date 
of  the  outbreak  by  Sir  0.  Lanyon,  who  states  very  fair  grounds  for 
his  belief  that  the  rising  was  unexpected  even  by  the  people  them- 
selves.* No  doubt  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  conclusions  carried  due 
weight  both  with  the  Home  Government  and  with  Sir  George 
Colley.  Yet  Mr.  Morley  can  hardly  intend  to  include  *  this  eminent 
soldier'  (as  he  happily  calls  Sir  Gwnet)  amongst  the  *  blind  guides ' 
whose  optimistic  reports  he  treats  with  bitter  contempt. 

>  Italics  are  mine.  <  C.  2959,  p.  26. 
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Upon  this  reassuring  information  the  Government  proceeded  to 
reduce  their  military  expenses.*  As  a  matter  of  fact  only  one 
regiment  (the  K.D.G.'s)  was  withdrawn  from  the  command  after 
Sir  George's  arrival  (July  1880).  This  reduction  was  carried  out 
under  orders  from  home,  although  the  despatches  on  the  subject, 
acknowledged  by  Sir  George,  are  not  in  the  Blue  Books.  Military 
retrenchment  was  no  doubt  desired  by  the  Government  because  it 
implied  that  the  Transvaal  was  pacific,  and  thus  provided  an 
effective  answer  to  the  only  political  attack  they  feared — ^the  attack 
from  within  their  own  ranks.  But  the  change  of  Government  at 
home  had  changed  the  current  of  affiiirs  in  the  Transvaal.  For 
the  Boers  had  built  hopes  of  restored  independence  on  the  protests 
against  annexation  which  the  Liberal  leaders  had  made  in  Opposition. 
When,  therefore,  on  the  20th  of  May,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Gt)vemment 
announced  that  the  Province  would  be  retained,  the  Boer  Committee, 
though  bitterly  disappointed,  were  yet  certain  of  sympathy  from 
withip  the  Government.  The  attitude  of  the  Liberal  Party — 
represented  in  the  press  by  the  PoU  Mall  Oazette,  then  under  the 
able  editorship  of  Mr.  Morley — ^promoted,  however  unintentionally, 
a  spirit  of  revolt  in  the  Transvaal,  and  increased  the  difficulties  with 
which  Sir  George  CoUey  had  to  contend. 

Another  event  which  was  certain  to  foment  disturbance  in  the 
Transvaal  was  the  outbreak  of  the  Basuto  War.  In  all  likelihood  it 
was  this  conflagration  in  Cape  Colony  that  consumed  the  last  hope 
of  peaceful  arrangemenL 

I  am  afraid  [writes  Sir  George  (Nov.  29)  in  an  nnpriated  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State]  matters  in  the  Transvaal  are  not  looking  as  well  as  one 
oould  wish,  though,  considering  the  nomher  of  persons  who  are  preaching  to 
the  Boers,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  this  Basato  war  and  rising  throughout 
the  Cape  should  he  their  opportunity,  one  can  hardly  he  surprised  at  an  access 
of  agitation. 

Sir  George's  apprehensions  were  exactly  fulfilled.  The  Boer 
delegates  had  (as  they  wrote  to  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  M.P.,  on 
the  26th  of  June)  *  done  their  duty '  at  Capetown,  and  destroyed  by 
'  legitimate  means '  the  proposals  for  a  conference  on  Confederation. 
When  they  got  home  they  resolved  to  seize  the  favourable  moment 
for^actual  revolt.  Secret  preparation  was  easy  because  there  was  no 
organised  police  force  in  the  Transvaal,  no  means  of  rapid  information 
or  of  protecting  the  more  loyal  population  against  compulsion  to  join 
the  .insurgents.  However,  about  the  middle  of  November  signs  of 
disturbance  became  obvious.  On  the  25th  of  November  Sir  0. 
Jjanyon,  who  in  October  was  still  *  very  confident  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Boers,'  suddenly  telegraphed  to  Sir  George  for  troops.  This 
unexpected  demand  emphasised  the  difficulties  with  which  Sir  George 
had  to  contend,  a  fact  recognised  at  the  time  by  the  Government  at 
home.  Lord  Kimberley  wrote  to  Mr.  Childers  (December  20) : 
'  See  Lifs  of  ChUders,  ii.  p.  7. 
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Colley  will  require  all  his  present  force  to  cope  with  the  Boers ;  and  the 
state  of  afibirs  in  Bosutoland  and  the  Transkei  territories  requires  that  troops 
should  be  left  in  Natal  to  protect  the  border. 

I  have  full  confidence  in  Colley ;  but  we  ought  to  give  him  the  means  of 
prompt  and  efficient  action.  It  will  be  a  terrible  disaster  if  Natal  should 
become  disturbed,  and  Colley*s  last  letter  to  me  states  that  there  are  symptoms 
of  sympathy  between  the  Natal  natives  and  the  Basutos.  Some  of  the  Natat 
natives  had  crossed  the  border  to  join  the  rebels. 

A  Boer  mass  meeting  had  been  called  for  January  1881.  But  in 
the  first  week  of  December  1880,  Sir  George  learned  that  it  was 
suddenly  summoned  for  an  early  date  in  December.  In  the  following 
week  the  rebellion  was  organised  and  about  to  break  out.  On  the 
16th  December  the  Boers,  having  occupied  Heidelberg,  formally 
proclaimed  the  republic  and  issued  a  manifesto  purporting  to  place 
the  country  under  martial  law.  The  following  day  the  newly  elected 
Triumvirate  (Messrs.  Kruger,  Pretorius,  and  Joubert)  sent  an  ulti- 
matum to  Sir  0.  Lanyon  at  Pretoria  which  concluded  with  these 
words  :  *  We  expect  your  answer  within  twice  twenty-four  hours.* 

Suddenly  therefore,  and  without  warning.  Sir  George  Colley 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  serious  rebellion  and  with  no 
adequate  force  to  meet  it.  Up  to  this  point  no  emergency  had 
arisen  which,  under  the  letter  of  bis  instructions,  would  have  justified 
his  interfering  with  Sir  0.  Lanyon  in  the  Transvaal.  The  outbreak 
of  revolt  enlarged  his  responsibilities.  He  was  thenceforward  bound 
to  regard  his  dormant  instructions  as  operative. 

His  first  object  was  to  concentrate  his  small  force.  When  the 
news  reached  Sir  George  (Dec.  19)  the  native  trouble  on  the  western 
border  of  Natal  had  been  more  or  less  quelled,  and  he  had  already 
prepared  to  send  up  most  of  the  Natal  garrison. 

The  bulk  of  these  forces  will  accordingly  march  to-morrow  [he  writes  the 
same  day],  and  the  whole  should  be  assembled  at  Standerton  about  the  20th 
proximo.  I  am  not  yet  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion  ^upon  the  political 
aspect  of  the  situation,  but  your  Lordship  may  rely  upon  my  using  every 
possible  endeavour  to  avoid  bloodshed. 

By  the  same  mail  he  writes  again :  *  What  I  am  most  anxious 
about  is  that  no  collision  should  be  accidentally  brought  about.' 
With  this  view  he  telegraphed  to  Sir  0.  Lanyon  to  avoid  any  move- 
ment of  troops  *  which  could  possibly  bring  about  a  collision  * ;  and 
he  halted  at  Standerton  the  companies  already  sent  forward. 
Unfortunately  the  Boers  showed  no  such  desire  to  avoid  bloodshed. 
*  Without  waiting  for  a  reply  to  their  communication,'  writes  Sir  0. 
Lanyon,  they  had  *  taken  steps  to  intercept  and  destroy '  a  detach- 
ment of  the  94th  Regiment,  under  Colonel  Anstruther.  This 
detachment,  believed  to  be  already  at  Pretoria,  had  been  delayed  by 
bad  roads  and  flooded  rivers,  and  was  still  on  the  march  from 
Lydenburg.     It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  in  detail  the  account  of  the 
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slaughter  of  this  force  at  Bronkersproit  on  the  20th  of  December/ 
A  minute  by  the  Administrator  in  Council  thus  sums  up  the  aflFair : 

The  sarrounding  and  gradual  hemming-in  under  a  flag  of  truce  of  a  force, 
Itnd  the  selection  of  spots  from  which  to  direct  their  fire,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
tbiprovoked  attack  by  the  rebels  upon  Colonel  Anstruther*s  force,  is  a  proceeding 
of  which  very  few  like  incidents  can  be  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  civilised 
warfare. 

Mr.  Morley  makes  no  mention  of  this  incident,  except  by  a 
passing  allusion  (in  a  footnote  upon  another  subject)  to  *  the  news 
that  a  detachment  of  the  94th  had  been  cut  oflf ' — a  casual  mention 
which  altogether  throws  into  the  background  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  attack.  To  pass  over  in  this  way  such  promi- 
nent events,  out  of  which  the  war  directly  arose,  is  hardly  just  or 
candid.  As  a  consequence,  no  adequate  understanding  can  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Morley's  narrative  of  the  predicament  in  which 
Sir  George  Colley  was  placed  by  the  attack  upon  the  94th  and  the 
investment  of  our  garrisons.  The  Boers,  by  sudden  violence,  had 
brought  about  inevitable  war;  and  Sir  George,  in  reporting  the 
attack,  recognised  the  fact.  His  telegram  (Dec.  24)  concludes  with 
these  words:  *This  will  materially  alter  situation,  as  encouraging 
Boers,  who  will  now  feel  themselves  committed.' 

Having  regard  to  the  argument  adopted  by  Mr.  Morley — that 
Sir  George  Colley's  measures  diverged  from  the  spirit  of  his  instruc- 
tions— ^the  decisions  of  the  Government  upon  the  outbreak  of 
rebellion  must  be  particularly  observed.  They  are  siunmarised  in 
the  words  of  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1881: 

A  rising  in  the  Transvaal  has  recently  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  taking 
inilitary  measures  with  a  view  to  the  prompt  vindication  of  my  authority ;  and 
has  of  necessity  set  aside  for  the  time  any  plan  for  securing  to  the  European 
setters  that  full  control  over  then:  own  local  afiOairs,  without  prejudice  to  the 
interests  of  the  natives  which  I  had  been  desirous  to  confer. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision  Sir  George  is  ordered,  early  in 
January,  to  make  use  of  his  dormant  conmiission,  and  '  assume  the 
government  of  the  Transvaal  immediately  on  entering  the  Province, 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  office  in  the  most  formal  manner 
possible';  and  Lord  Kimberley,  in  an  unprinted  letter  (Dec.  30), 
writes  to  Sir  George  that  reinforcements  have  been  promptly 
ordered  out,  and  that  *  every  support  which  may  be  necessary  to 
re-establish  the  Queen's  authority  in  the  Province'  will  be  given 
to  him.  Again  on  the  20th  of  January  he  writes  of  the  *  plain 
duty '  which  *  must  be  discharged  before  we  can  consider  any  future 

*  Force,  265 ;  killed,  57 ;  wounded,  100.  The  eight  officers  were  at  once  picked 
off;  four,  including  the  colonel,  died.  The  Boers  greatly  outnumbered  our  men. 
C.  2866,  pp.  14&-45. 
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arrangements,  namely,  to  relieve  our  garrisons  and  vindicate  the 
Queen's  authority  against  the  armed  forces  which  have  attacked  it.' 

This  determination  to  maintain  the  Queen's  authority  in  the 
Transvaal — a  determination  which  during  Sir  George  Coney's  life 
was  never  disavowed  by  the  Government — must  be  borne  in  mind. 
Throughout  the  campaign  it  dictated  the  sense  in  which  Sir  George 
was  obliged  to  read  every  instruction  he  received.  In  these  circum- 
stances he  was  bound  to  advance. 

The  road  through  Natal  to  the  Transvaal  was  full  of  difficulty, 
and  risks  of  ambush  and  incursion  had  to  be  guarded  against.  On 
the  20th  of  Januuy,  however,  the  little  Natal  garrison  was  success- 
fully concentrated  at  Newcastle,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
position  already  occupied  by  the  Boers  at  Laing's  Nek  within  the 
borders  of  Natal.  Mr.  Morley  describes  what  ensued  in  these 
words : 

CoUey,  on  Jan.  28,  had  written  to  Joubert,  calling  on  the  Boer  leaders  to 
disperse,  informing  them  that  large  forces  were  already  arriving  from  England 
and  India,  and  assuring  them  that  if  they  would  dismiss  their  followers  he  would 
forward  to  London  any  statement  of  their  grievances.  It  would  have  been  a 
great  deal  more  sensible  to  wait  for  an  answer.^  Instead  of  waiting  for  an 
answer  Colley  attacked  (Jan.  28)  and  was  beaten  back — the  whole  proceeding  a 
rehearsal  of  a  still  more  disastrous  error  a  month  later. 

In  his  sunmiary  of  Sir  George's  letter  Mr.  Morley  omits  to  notice 
that,  in  calling  on  the  Boer  leaders  to  disperse,  Sir  George  had 
required  that  they  should  *  submit  to  her  Majesty's  authority,  which 
it  is  my  duty  to  vindicate  and  maintain.'  He,  moreover,  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  Boers  were  in  actual  occupation  of  Natal 
territory,  entrenched  at  Laing's  Nek  and  making  it  the  base  for 
further  aggressive  movements.  Finally,  he  does  not  mention  that 
the  delay  of  five  days  was  ample  for  a  reply  which  might  have  been 
given  in  five  hours.  Yet  it  can  be  hardly  contended  that  a  com- 
mander confronting  an  enemy,  which  had  invaded  a  territory  en- 
trusted to  his  protection,  should  sit  indefinitely  waiting  for  a  reply 
while  that  enemy  was  rapidly  acquiring  fresh  strength. 

Sir  George's  reasons  for  the  advance  against  Laing's  Nek  may  be 
given  in  the  words  of  his  despatch  (Feb.  I)  : 

The  column  thus  formed  was  small  in  numbers,  and  somewhat  heterogeneous 
in  composition.  But  no  further  reinforcements  could  reach  me  for  at  least  three 
weeks ;  and  having  regard  to  the  effect  of  such  delay  on  Pretoria,  where  the 
loyal  population  has  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  camp,  and  is  undergoing  all  the 
miseries  of  a  close  siege,  and  on  Potchefstroom,  where  the  garrison  is  scantily 
supplied,  and  can  scarcely  hold  out  much  longer,  I  decided  to  move  forward  at 
once  with  the  force  at  my  disposal. 

He  had  already  written  to  Lord  Kimberley  in  January :  '  Our 
continued  inaction  is  doing  harm  in  the  country.'     Accordingly 

*  The  answer  when  it  did  come,  more  than  a  fortnight  after  the  action,  stated 
that  the  Boers  were  *  unable  to  satisfy '  Sir  George  CoUey's  demands. 
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Sir  George  decided  on  attacking  the  Boer  position.  The  attack 
failed — as  so  many  subsequent  attacks,  made  with  far  larger  forces 
upon  Boer  positions,  failed  in  the  second  war.  The  fact  of  that 
failure  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges,  prove  that 
the  attempt  was  in  itself  an  error.  Lord  Wolseley  and  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice  have  always  held  with  Sir  George's  decision. 
In  support  of  this  I  give  the  following  extracts  from  an  unpublished 
paper  written  in  1881  by  Sir  Frederick  Maurice.  'Sir  George 
jnissed  success  on  that  occasion,'  wrote  General  Maurice,  *  by  just 
one  of  those  incidents  which  a  slightly  larger  force  would  have 
enabled  him  to  repair.'  Further  on  Sir  Frederick  justifies  the 
motives  of  the  advance : 

Sir  George  knew  that  the  garrison  of  Potchefstroom  would  put  forward  every 
effort  and  make  every  sacrifice,  relying  upon  that  understanding  which  has 
hitherto  always  subsisted  among  English  soldiers  that  every  nerve  would  be 
strained  for  their  relief.  ...  He  never  counted  upon  any  very  brilliant  success, 
but  made  his  move  upon  the  sole  calculation  that  in  any  case  his  advance 
would  'relieve  the  pressure'  upon  Potchefstroom  and  the  other  garrisons; 
That  it  undoubtedly  did ;  for  we  now  know  positively  that  the  Boers  reduced 
to  a  minimum  the  forces  besieging  the  several  garrisons  in  order  to  meet  their 
active  assailants.  The  same  necessity  for  activity  in  order  to  play  the  part 
he  had  chosen  determined  the  action  at  the  Ingogo. 

There  was  now  no  question  of  advance  till  reinforcements  reached 
the  front,  but  the  General  held  his  position  at  Mount  Prospect.  This 
kept  the  attention  of  the  Boer  leaders  engaged,  and  they  dared  not 
weaken  seriously  their  force  at  the  Nek  for  use  in  other  directions. 
In  the  meantime,  on  the  8th  of  February  an  action  occurred  near 
the  Ingogo  river,  midway  between  Mount  Prospect  and  Newcastle. 
Although  the  action  entailed  serious  loss  it  preserved  Sir  George's 
communications  with  his  base  at  Newcastle,  which  the  Boers  had 
menaced,  and  freed  the  Colony  from  the  danger  of  raids.  On  the 
17th  of  February  the  first  column  of  reinforcements,  mainly  composed 
of  troops  from  India,  reached  Newcastle  without  opposition.  The 
period  of  danger  to  our  Colony  was  now  over,  the  opportunity  for 
fresh  operations  was  approaching.® 

Up  to  this  point  Sir  George  Colley's  bold  and  energetic  strategy 
had  so  effectively  relieved  the  pressure  on  our  garrisons  that  the  Boers 
fietiled  to  take  any  one  of  our  posts.  His  vigorous  measures  had 
checked  the  Boer  invasion  almost  at  the  edge  of  Natal,  and  protected 
the  Colony.  At  the  same  time  his  dispositions,  political  and  military, 
had  overawed  the  menace  of  disturbance  on  the  native  frontiers. 
He  had  accomplished  all  this  with  a  miserably  weak  force — without 
cavalry  and  with  hardly  any  guns.     Our  commanders  of  mounted 

'  With  regard  to  the  period  now  over,  Mr.  Childers  wrote  to  him  on  the  10th  of 
Febmary:  *Your  letters  are  perfectly  clear  and  satisfactory,  and  show  that  yon 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  position,  and  the  consequences  of  the  Boers'  action  as  then 
known,  and  of  the  success  or  failure  of  your  contemplated  proceedings.* — Life  of 
Childers,  ii.  p.  18. 
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troops  in  South  Africa  during   1901   will  consider  this  no  small 
achievement  for  an  isolated  column  of  1,200  infiantry/ 

While  Sir  Greorge,  in  strict  conformity  with  his  instructions,  had 
been  taking  vigorous  steps  to  cope  with  the  rebellion,  a  very  diflferent 
policy  was  being  pursued  elsewhere. 

From  the  time  of  the  outbreak  strenuous  efforts  were  made  on 
behalf  of  the  insurgents  by  the  Cape  Dutch ;  by  the  Orange  Free 
State  through  its  very  able  President,  Mr.  Brand  ;  and  by  a  section 
of  the  Liberal  jOLViy  at  home,  which  was  strongly  represented  in  the 
Government  and  in  the  press.  A  deputation  of  the  Cape  Legisla- 
ture urged  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Commissioner.  Lord 
Kimberley  replied  with  decision  (Dec.  30) :  *  We  do  not  think  the 
present  moment '  (a  moment,  as  he  explained,  of  successful  rebellion) 
'  would  be  opportune  for  sending  Special  Commissioner  to  Transvaal.' 
But  this  decision  was  altered  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  Li 
January  we  find  the  Government  snatching  eagerly  at  the  negotiar 
tions  offered  by  President  Brand  through  Mr.  Blyth,  the  Free  State 
Consul.  By  the  14th  of  January  the  Special  Commissioner,  refused 
in  December  as  *  inopportune,'  was  practically  conceded ;  on  the 
26th  of  January  Sir  H.  Robinson,  the  newly  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Cape,  was  instructed  by  telegram  to  promise  a  '  scheme  framed 
to  satisfy  all  enlightened  friends  of  Transvaal  community';  these 
concessions  being,  however,  dependent  on  the  condition  that '  armed 
opposition  should  at  once  cease.' 

Now  of  all  this  Sir  George  Colley  had  been  left  in  complete 
ignorance,  until  a  telegram  of  the  3rd  of  February  from  his  old  firiend 
President  Brand  gave  him  his  first  inkling  of  the  London  negotia- 
tions.    He  thereupon  telegraphed  to  Sir  H.  Robinson  (Feb.  3) : 

President  Brand  in  telegram  just  received  prays  me  to  make  known  to 
Transvaal  people  contents  of  telegrams  sent  by  Lord  Kimberley  through  your 
Excellency.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  such  telegrams,  unless  he  refers  to  reply 
to  Cape  Deputation.    Have  you  any  others  relating  to  Transvaal  ? 

Sir  Hercules  replied  by  sending  him  copies  of  the  two  subjoined 
telegrams,  both  of  the  26th  of  January : 

Brand  to  Kimberley  through  Blyth  (Jan.  26) :  Is  it  not  possible  to  offer 
to  the  people  of  the  Transvaal,  through  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  who  is  now  in  Cape  Town,  certain  terms  and  conditions,  provided 
they  cease  from  armed  opposition,  making  it  clear  to  them  how  this  is  to  be 
understood? 

'  The  value  of  the  General's  measures  was  recognised  by  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
*  I  greatly  fear,'  Lord  Kimberley  had  written  in  December, '  the  Boers  will  have  oyer- 
powered  our  scattered  forces  in  the  Transvaal  before  you  can  render  them  assistance.' 
But  he  was  able  to  write  later  (Feb.  24, 1881) :  *  It  seems  to  be  at  all  eyents  clear  that 
your  moyements  have  drawn  away  the  Boers  from  our  beleaguered  garrisons,  and  that 
although  your  smaU  force  was  unable  to  work  its  way  into  the  Transvaal,  you  have 
been  able  indirectly  to  greatly  prolong  the  time  for  which  the  garrisons  can  hold  out.* 
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Kimberley  to  Brand  through  Bobinson  (January  26) :  Inform  President  Brand 
that  if  armed  opposition  should  at  onoe  oease,  her  Majesty's  Gk}Yemment 
would  thereupon  endeavour  to  frame  such  a  scheme  as,  in  their  belief,  would 
satisfy  all  enlightened  friends  of  the  Transvaal  community. 

This  information  seems  to  be  all  General  CoUey  ever  learnt  officially 
of  the  January  negotiations  between  London  and  Bloemfontein.  He 
wrote  next  day  (Feb.  4)  to  his  wife :  *  I  have  heard  nothing  from 
home  about  any  Special  Commissioner.' 

What,  then,  was  the  situation?  The  General  and  High 
Commissioner,  Sir  George  CoUey,  under  definite  instructions  though 
with  means  quite  inadequate  for  his  ends,  was  straining  every  nerve 
to  relieve  the  garrisons,  and  to  restore  the  Queen's  authority,  while 
during  this  time,  and  without  his  knowledge,  the  Government  were 
carrying  on  separate  negotiations  for  satisfying  the  Boer  demands.® 

After  the  telegrams  of  the  3rd  of  February,  between  Sir  George 
Colley  and  Sir  H.  Robinson,  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  devolved 
upon  Sir  George.  Mr.  Brand  now  begged  for  details  of  the 
promised  scheme,  and  for  guarantees  that  the  leaders  should  not  be 
treated  as  rebels.  Sir  George,  replying  in  the  first  instance  *  I  fear 
I  can  give  no  such  assurance  as  your  Honour  proposes  and  can  add 
nothing  to  Lord  Kimberley's  words,'  telegraphed  the  whole  proceed- 
ings to  the  Colonial  Office  the  same  day  (the  dth  of  February). 

Mr.  Morley  sees  fit  to  sneer  at  what  he  calls  the  *  barrack-room 
rigidity '  of  this  answer — though  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Sir  George 
could  have  taken  any  other  course.  All  his  orders  up  to  this  point 
had  directed  him  to  re-establish  the  Queen's  authority  in  the 
Transvaal.  On  the  5th  of  February,  the  very  day  on  which  he 
despatched  the  telegram  objected  to  by  Mr.  Morley,  Sir  George 
received  fresh  instructions  in  exact  agreement  with  those  already 
sent,  and  these  instructions  were  to  take  effect  *  whenever  you  may 
succeed  in  re-establishing  the  Queen's  authority.'  Up  to  the 
5th  of  February,  therefore,  every  order  which  he  had  received  from 
home  bound  him  to  make  it  his  first  duty  to  re-establish  the 
Queen's  authority.  He  had  no  right  to  negotiate  imtil  he  had 
effected  this. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  writing  to  Lord  Kimberley  on 
the  day  on  which  these  fresh  instructions  were  sent  to  Sir  George, 
said  (and  Mr.  Morley  adds  that  he  said  so  *  truly  enough '),  *  Colley 
with  a  vengeance  counts  his  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,  and 
his  curious  letter  throws  some  light  backward  on  the  proceedings 
in  India.*     His  line  is  singularly  wide  of  ours.'     But  this  letter  of 

*  Thus  (General  Colley's  letter  to  Joubert  of  the  23rd  of  January  was  treated  as 
nugatory,  the  Boer  leaders  knowing  that  at  that  very  time  their  cause  was  being 
Buocessfully  urged  in  London. 

*  Sir  George's  work  in  India  had  been  most  warmly  acknowledged,  and  this 
reference  to  it,  occurring  casually  in  a  private  letter  from  the  Prime  Minister  ought 
hardly  to  have  been  published  without  explanation  or  support.    Its  natural  eflfeot 
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Mr.  Glad8tx>ne'8  is  almost  inexplicable;  Sir  George's  line  was  in 
exact  accord  with  the  orders  which  Lord  Kimberley  was  giving  him 
on  the  very  day  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  writing.  And  the  wide 
divergence  was  not  between  Sir  George  Colley  and  Lord  Kimberley, 
but  between  Mr.  Gladstone's  criticism  and  Lord  Kimberle/s 
instructions  to  Sir  George. 

If  on  the  5th  of  February  Mr.  Gladstone's  language  to  Lord 
Kimberley  widely  diverged  from  Lord  Kimberley's  language  to 
Sir  George  Colley,  in  the  next  few  days  the  Government  altered 
the  policy  which  it  had  hitherto  laid  down  in  its  communications. 
Telegraphing  to  him  on  the  8th  of  February,  Lord  Kimberley  said : 

Inform  President  Brand  that  if  Boers  cease  from  armed  opposition  her 
Mijesty's  Government  will  be  ready  to  give  all  reasonable  guarantees  as  to 
their  treatment  after  submission,  and  that  scheme  will  be  formed  with  a  view 
to  permanent  friendly  settlement  of  difficulties.  Add  that  her  Majesty's 
€k>vemment  will  be  glad  if  President  will  conununicate  this  and  former 
messages  to  him  to  leaders  of  Boers. 

This  message  constituted  a  distinct  overture  from  Her  Majesty's 
Grovemment.  Sir  George,  as  ordered,  telegraphed  it  to  Mr.  Brand 
forthwith.  On  the  12th  of  February  Mr.  Kruger  wrote  to  Sir  George. 
The  first  paragraph  of  his  letter  refused  the  British  proposal  that 
the  Boers  should  cease  from  armed  opposition,  and  the  last  phrase 
is  one  of  false  assertion  and  fierce  defiance  : 

We  are  prepared,  whenever  your  Excellency  commands  that  her  Majesty's 
troops  be  inmiediately  withdrawn  from  our  country,  to  allow  them  to  retire 
with  all  honours,  and  we  ourselves  will  leave  the  positions  as  taken  up  by  us. 
Should,  however,  the  annexation  be  persevered  in,  and  the  spilling  of  blood 
proceeded  with  by  you,  we,  subject  to  will  of  God,  will  bow  to  our  fate  and,  to 
the  last  man,  combat  against  the  injustice  and  violence  done  to  us,  and  throw 
entirely  on  your  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  all  the  miseries  which  will  befall 
this  country. 

This  language  of  fierce  defiance  Mr.  Morley,  oddly  enough, 
represents  as  an  overture  from  the  Boers,  though  it  was  apparently 
a  reply  to  Sir  George  CoUey's  overture  to  Mr.  EIruger  through 
President  Brand.  *An  important  move,'  says  Mr.  Morley,  'took 
place  firom  the  other  quarter.  The  Boers  made  their  first  overture. 
It  came  in  a  letter  from  Kruger  to  Colley  (Feb.  12).'  Mr. 
Morley  considers  the  *pith  of  it*  to  be  an  expression  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  Triumvirate  in  an  inquiry  by  a  Royal 
Commission.  But  the  letter  of  the  12th  of  February  states  with 
perfect  clearness  that  unless  the  annexation  were  cancelled  and  our 
garrisons  withdrawn,  the  Boers  would  go  on  fighting  to  the  end. 
And  a  later  message  from  Mr.  Kruger  proves  that  this  refusal  to  treat 
on  any  terms   short  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bepublic  was  in 

is  to  prejudice  the  reader's  judgment.  And  it  is  apparently  inserted  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  conolnsion  towards  which  Mr.  Morley  is  working,  namely,  that  from  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  whatever  went  wrong  was  Sir  George  Golley's  f atdt 
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his  view  *  the  pith  '  of  his  letter.  Whether,  therefore,  this  letter  be 
taken  as  a  reply  to  the  Government  overture,  or  as  an  overture  to 
the  Government,  its  natare — ^a  peremptory  demand  that  England 
should  cease  hostilities  and  yield  to  armed  revolt — was  inconsistent 
with  the  re-establishment  of  the  Queen's  authoritj-,  on  which  Sir 
George  was  instructed  to  insist.    . 

At  this  time  Sir  George  Colley,  acting  on  these  instructions,  wrote 
officially  to  Lord  Kimberley  (Feb.  10)  uix)n  the  position  of  the  Boer 
leaders : 

It  appears  to  me  that  bib  Honour  the  President  of  the  Free  State  in  his 
earnest  and  humane  desire  to  contribute  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  present 
unfortunate  difficulties,  and  to  prevent  further  bloodshed,  has  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  Boer  leaders,  for  whom  he  asks  the  status  of  belligerents,  have 
utilised  to  the  utmost  the  advantages  which  rebellion  gave  them  of  surprifdug 
and  attacking  in  detail  our  troops  while  spread  in  peace  garrisons ;  and  that 
but  for  the  persistent  agitation  kept  up  by  a  few  of  these  leaders  the  country 
would  in  all  probability  have  long  ago  settled  down  to  quiet  and  prosperity,  and 
the  evils  which  he  so  deeply  deplores  would  never  have  arisen. 

While  I  have  been  careful,  in  my  capacity  of  General,  to  maintain  relations 
of  official  courtesy  with  the  leaders  and  to  avoid  all  language  or  acts  which 
would  tend  to  embitter  the  relations  between  her  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  Boers ;  and  while  I  trust  that  her  Majesty's  Government  will  authorise  me 
to  deal  leniently  with  the  mass  of  those  now  in  arms  against  us,  I  yet  feel  it 
my  duty  to  state  that  I  do  not  think  any  settlement  hereafter  come  to  can  be 
permanent,  unless  the  declared  leaders  of  this  insurrection  are  ptmished 
sufficiently  to  deter  future  malcontents  from  following  their  example  of  resorting 
to  arms,  and  bringing  on  the  country  all  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  as  a  means 
to  obtain  redress  of  alleged  grievances. 

But  the  Government  at  home  was,  unhappily,  arriving  at  a  quite 
different  opinion  on  quite  different  grounds.  Mr.  Morley  says  that 
the  Cabinet,  upon  receiving  Mr.  Kruger's  reply  (which  Mr.  Morley 
regards  as  an  overture  from  the  Boers),  was  *  strongly  inclined  towards 
coming  to  terms  ' ;  and  he  adds  the  deplorable  admission  that  '  any 
other  decision  would  have  broken  up  the  Government.'  I  must 
leave  my  readers  to  determine  which  was  in  the  right :  the  officer  in 
South  Africa,  who  assumed  that  Ministers  intended  to  make  good 
their  public  declarations  and  uphold  the  Queen's  authority— or  the 
Government  at  home,  swaying  to  and  fro  between  the  alternatives 
of  either  patching  up  a  peace  or  destroying  the  cohesion  of  their  own 
Cabinet.  The  ambiguous  wording  of  the  instructions  from  this  time 
forward  reflects  the  irresolution  of  divided  counsels. 

On  the  16th  of  February  Sir  George  Colley  was  instructed  by 
telegram  as  follows : 

Inform  Eruger  that,  if  Boers  will  desist  from  armed  opposition,  we  shall  be 
quite  ready  to  appoint  Commissioners  with  extensive  powers,  and  who  may 
develop  the  scheme  referred  to  in  my  telegram  to  you  of  the  8th  instant.  Add 
that,  if  this  proposal  is  accepted,  you  are  authorised  to  agree  to  suspension  of 
hostilities. 
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On  receiving  this  telegram,  says  Mr.  Morley,  *  Colley  was 
puzzled/  If  so,  there  was  reason,  for  the  first  phrase  *  if  Boers  will 
desist  from  armed  opposition '  is  in  absolute  contradiction  to  the 
last  clause  oflFering  suspension  of  hostilities  on  our  part.  Sir  George 
cabled  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  (Feb.  19)  pointing  out  the  discrepancy: 

Latter  part  of  your  telegram  of  16th  not  understood  ;  there  can  be  no 
hostilities  if  no  resistance  is  made,  but  am  I  to  leave  Laing's  Nek  in  Natal 
territory  in  Boer  occupation,  and  our  garrisons  isolated  and  short  of  provisions, 
or  occupy  former  and  reUeve  latter  ? 

The  Secretary  of  State  replied  on  the  19th  of  February : 

It  will  be  essential  that  garrisons  should  be  &ee  to  provision  themselves  and 
peaceful  intercourse  with  them  allowed,  but  we  do  not  mean  that  you  should 
march  to  the  relief  of  garrisons  or  occupy  Laing*s  Nek  if  arrangement  proceeds. 
Fix  reasonable  time  within  which  answer  must  be  sent  by  Boers. 

These  instructions  the  General  embodies  in  a  letter  despatched  on 
the  2l8t  of  February  to  Mr.  Kruger  at  Laing's  Nek : 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12th 
iuBt.  In  reply,  I  am  to  inform  you  that  on  the  Boers  now  in  arms  against  her 
Majesty^s  authority  ceasing  armed  opposition,  her  Majesty's  Government  will 
be  ready  to  appoint  a  Commission  with  large  powers,  who  may  develop  the 
scheme  referred  to  in  Lord  Eimberby's  telegram  of  the  8th  inst.,  communicated 
to  yon  through  his  Honour  President  Brand. 

I  am  to  add  that  upon  this  proposal  being  accepted  within  fort^-eight  hours 
I  have  authority  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities  on  our  part. 

No  answer  to  this  letter  was  received  until  after  Sir  George's 
death,  when  an  acknowledgment  from  the  secretary  to  the  Trium- 
virate, dated  Heidelberg,  February  25,  and  stating  that  Mr.  Kruger 
was  away,  reached  the  English  camp.  The  Government,  meantime, 
bad  again  been  making  separate  communications  to  the  enemy.  A 
copy  of  the  instructions  to  Sir  George  Colley  of  the  16th  of  February 
was  sent  by  the  Government  on  the  same  day  to  Mr.  Brand.  If,  as  I 
believe,  this  copy  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Triumvirate  when 
Sir  George  was  writing  to  them  on  the  21st  of  February,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  treated  with  contemptuous  delay  the  time  limit 
set  by  his  letter. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  the  date  of  Lord  Kimberle/s  telegram 
authorising  an  armistice,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  also 
instructed  the  General : 

With  reference  to  Lord  Eimberley's  telegram  as  respects  the  interval 
before  reply  from  Boers  is  received,  we  do  not  bind  your  discretion ;  but  we 
are  anxious  for  your  making  arrangements  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood. 

Mr.  Morley  implies  that  Sir  George's  hands  were  tied  by  this 
telegram,  and  that  in  occupying  Majuba  he  traversed  the  spirit  of 
the  instructions  conveyed  in  it.     But  Mr.  ChilderSi  in  this  very 
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telegram,  had  carefully  preserved  the  General's  military  fireedom, 
and  Sir  Greorge  CoUey  evidently  understood  his  instructions  in  this 
sense.     The  Boers,  he  wrote  on  the  23rd  of  February, 

are  now  very  bnsy  fortifying  themselves  at  the  Nek,  and  they  have  apparently 
some  fresh  advice,  for  they  are  doing  so  on  more  of  a  system  than  formerly, 
and  are  also  pushing  forward  and  occupying  more  advanced  ground.  1  may 
have  to  90186  some  ground  which  has  hitherto  been  practically  unoccupied  by 
either  party,  lying  between  the  Neh  and  our  camp,  without  waiting  for 
Kruger's  reply,  for  they  have  become  more  aggressive  towards  this  camp,  and 
are  trying  to  press  in  our  vedettes,  of  whom  they  lately  shot  one.  But  I  wiU 
not,  without  strong  reason,  undertake  any  operation  likely  to  bring  on  another 
engagement  until  Eruger's  reply  is  received.^^ 

Mr.  Morley  quotes  the  last  sentence  of  this  letter,  and  adds  that 
*  if  he  [Sir  George]  had  only  stood  firm  to  this  a  tragedy  would  have 
been  averted.'  If  Mr.  Morley,  however,  had  quoted,  as  he  was  bound 
in  fairness  to  quote,  the  whole  of  the  passage  which  I  have  cited, 
it  would  be  plain  that  Sir  George  CoUey  did  stand  firm  to  the  in- 
tention which  he  had  communicated  to  Mr.  Ghilders. 

The  view  Mr.  Morley  wishes  to  present  of  the  occupation  of 
Majuba  becomes  still  more  evident  in  the  following  passage : 

Colley  could  not  be  technically  accused  of  want  of  good  faith  in  moving 
forward  on  the  26th,  as  the  time  that  he  had  appointed  had  expired.  But 
though  Majuba  is  just  inside  Natal — some  four  miles  over  the  border — his 
advance  was,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  essentially  an  aggressive 
movement. 

The  use  of  the  word  'technically'  suggests  that  the  interval 
allowed  for  the  Boer  reply  ought  to  have  been  treated  as  a  kind  of 
truce.  But  even  on  the  assumption  that  an  offer  to  suspend  hostilities 
should  be  regarded  as  implying  a  suspension  of  hostilities — an  absurd 
assumption,  and  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  military  history — it  is 
clear  that  troops  on  one  side  cannot  remain  inactive  if  troops  on  the 
other  side  continue  their  activity.  As  Sir  George  himself  said  to 
President  Brand  (Feb.  10) : 

I  cannot  allow  any  communications  with  Boers  to  affect  my  military  opera- 
tions. Your  Honour  must  remember  that  the  Boers  meanwhile  do  not  cease 
to  besiege  and  to  endeavour  to  starve  out  our  garrisons. 

Not  only  was  this  the  case,  but  during  the  forty-eight  hours  after 
General  Coney's  letter  had  been  despatched  on  the  21st  of  February 
to  Mr.  Eruger  (and  up  to  the  date  of  Majuba),  the  enemy  were 
every  day  extending  their  entrenchments  at  the  Nek,  and  firing  at 
our  troops.  Besides  entrenching  towards  Majuba  Hill  on  the  left 
firont  of  our  camp  at  Mount  Prospect,  they  also  *  set  to  work  to  occupy 
a  position  to  the  right  rear  of  our  camp.'    Mr.  Morley  can  hardly 

>•  Life  of  ChUders,  u.  p.  24.    (Italics  are  mine.) 
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mean  that  in  these  circumstances  the  English  general  was  bonnd  to 
sit  still  and  do  nothing.^^ 

Sir  George  could  not  assume  that  the  negotiations  (by  no 
means  satisfactory  as  yet)  would  bring  about  peace,  and  after 
the  engagement  at  Laing's  Nek  it  had  become  clear  that  even 
with  the  larger  force  at  his  disposal  a  firontal  attack  on  the  Boer 
entrenchments  would  be  a  serious  affair.  A  flank  march  to  the 
east  by  Wakkerstroom  had  been  talked  of.  But  Sir  George  CoUey 
knew  well  the  difficulties  and  delays,  with  their  possible  con- 
sequences to  the  besieged  garrisons,  such  a  march  involved.  The 
defensive  occupation  of  a  point  like  Majuba  immediately  flanking  the 
Boer  position  offered  the  prospect  of  turning  the  Boers  out  of  the 
Nek  practically  without  fighting,  and  of  facilitating  the  whole  course 
of  the  campaign  when  the  main  force  came  up.  Such  a  step  could 
only  succeed  if  carried  out  as  a  surprise.  And  it  had  to  be  carried 
out  at  once,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  Boers  were  busily  extending 
their  fortifications  and  would  probably  include  Majuba,  which  they 
had  already  picketed,  within  a  very  few  days. 

Upon  the  military  merits  of  the  operation  Mr.  Morley  repeats 
some  of  the  comments  sure  to  be  made  on  an  unsuccessfol  action, 
and  '  military  experts '  could  easily  be  quoted  in  a  different  sense. 
The  question  of  the  loss  of  the  Hill  is  not  however  within  the  limits 
I  have  set  to  this  article ;  though  on  the  motives  and  plan  of  the 
occupation  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  some  remarks. 

General  Coney's  reasons  for  the  occupation  of  Majuba  Hill  are 
contained  in  the  unpublished  report  of  that  movement  by  Colonel 
Herbert  Stewart,  the  chief  officer  on  General  CoUey's  staff.  He  was 
the  only  officer  in  the  General's  counsels  immediately  before  Majuba, 
but  he  was  unfortunately  taken  prisoner  there,  and  was  thus  debarred 
for  some  weeks  from  sending  in  his  report.  The  delay,  no  doubt, 
accounts  for  its  not  having  been  published,  but  it  remains  the 
only  official  account  which  states  Sir  George  Colley's  motives  and 
plim. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  preface  an  extract  from  the 
report  itself  by  the  following  sentences  taken  from  notes  made 
immediately  after  a  conversation  with  Sir  H.  Stewart  which  took  place 
on  the  17th  of  May  1881. 

"  In  faet  the  exact  inftenral  during  which,  if  their  terms  were  accepted,  the 
Government  would  be  bound  to  grant  an  armistice,  is  of  no  particular  consequence. 
But  as  Mr.  Morley  lays  stress  upon  this  interval  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  his 
quotation  from  Sir  G.  OoUey's  letter  (February  81)  to  Mr.  Eruger  is  not  accurate. 
General  OoUey  added,  says  Bir.  Morley,  *that  upon  this  proposal  being  accepted 
wUkin  forty-Mght  hours  from  thereceipt  of  this  letter*  he  was  authorised  to  agree  to  a 
suspension  of  hostilities.  The  italics  are  Bir.  Morley's,  but  the  last  six  words  in 
italics  (from  the  receipt  of  ihis  Utter)  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  letter  itself.  Yet 
they  are  significant  from  Bir.  Morley's  point  of  view,  for  their  effect,  if  the  letter  had 
contained  them,  must  have  been  to  enable  the  Boers  to  fix  their  own  date  as  to  its 
anrivaL 
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General  CoUey  did  not  consider  occupation  of  Majuba  to  be  an  attack. 
The  Boers  were  daily  entrenching  further  and  further,  and  on  the  Majuba  side. 
If  abstaining  from  attack  pending  Boer  answer  to  the  last  peace  proposals 
compelled  absolute  quiescence  of  English  while  Boers  could  extend  their  en- 
trenchments, there  was  apparently  nothing  to  prevent  their  entrenching  all 
round  him.  In  occupying  Majuba  pending  reply  he  was  only  doing  what  the 
Boers  had  never  ceased  doing.  He  had  no  intention  of  attacking  the  hill  had  it 
been  in  Boer  occupation ;  and  the  daily  increasing  probability  of  their  occupying 
it  doubtless  influenced  him  in  doing  so  on  the  27th. 

The  first  part  of  Colonel  Stewart's  report  relating  to  the  plan  of 
the  enterprise  is  subjoined. 

Newcastle,  Natal, 

4th  AprU,  1881. 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  your  orders  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  to  you 
the  accompanying  report  concerning  the  action  of  the  27th  of  February  at 
Majuba  HiU. 

Some  days  previous  to  the  above  mentioned  date,  Sir  George  CoUey  informed 
me  that  he  proposed  to  endeavour  to  seize  and  occupy  Majuba  Hill  upon  which 
the  right  of  the  Boer  position  rested.  It  was  not,  I  beheve,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  General's  intention  to  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  the  hill 
untU  considerable  reinforcements  had  reached  him,  but  upon  his  return  to 
Mount  Prospect  from  Newcastle  the  rapid  strides  that  had  been  made  by  the 
Boers  in  throwing  up  entrenchments  on  the  right  flank  of  their  position  and  the 
continuance  of  these  works  in  the  same  direction  upon  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Majuba  Hill  dxuring  the  days  subsequent  to  his  return,  induced  him  to  believe 
that  if  the  hill  was  to  be  seized  before  it  was  occupied  and  probably  fortified  by 
the  Boers  it  must  be  done  at  once. 

I  would  here  mention  that  the  most  careful  study  of  the  hill,  so  far  as  it 
could  be  observed  from  neighbouring  heights,  had  been  made  by  the  General  on 
several  occasions.  The  distance  of  the  hill  from  the  road  and  the  extent  of  its 
table-topped  crest  had  been  estimated,  whilst  a  cavalry  reconnaissance  was 
carried  out  upon  the  24th  of  February  to  a  height  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bufialo 
Biver  with  the  object  both  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  Boers  from  their 
right  flank  and  also  more  especially  with  a  view  to  observe  the  eastern  face  of 
the  hill.  From  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  General  was  aware 
that  the  character  of  the  hill  was  somewhat  similar  on  all  sides,  and  full 
inquiries  had  been  made  by  him  as  to  the  northern  slopes. 

The  hill  was  always  held  by  a  Boer  picquet  during  the  day  and  the  move- 
ments  of  this  picquet  had  been  carefully  watched  and  their  departure  from  their 
post  and  disappearance  from  the  southern  slopes  towards  the  evening  had  been 
noted  for  some  days.  Upon  the  evening  of  the  26th  this  picquet  was  seen  to 
leave  in  the  direction  that  the  General  had  been  informed  led  to  the  path  by 
which  the  easiest  ascent  or  descent  of  the  hill  could  be  made. 

I  would  now  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  plan  of  the  operations 
as  I  understood  it  to  be  proposed  by  the  General.  The  occupation  by  two 
companies  of  the  Imqwelo  Hill— these  companies  to  be  entrenched  and  to 
guard  more  especially  the  ground  on  the  northern  and  eastern  slopes.  One 
company  entrenched  on  the  saddle  between  the  Imqwelo  and  Majuba  Hills, 
the  above  three  companies  maintaining  the  communications  between  Mount 
Prospect  and  Majuba.  Upon  the  latter  hill  four  companies  of  infantry  entrenched 
together  with  a  detachment  of  fifty  men  of  the  Naval  Brigade.  There  were 
various  contingencies  which  the  General  had,  I  am  aware,  considered.  After 
occupying  the  hill,  should  he  succeed  in  doing  so,  it  was  his  intention  to  buUd 
such  redoubts  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  position  and  to  return  him* 
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self  to  the  camp  to  call  up  the  various  reinforcements  then  at  and  approaching 
Newcastle.  Until  the  attempt  to  secure  the  hill,  when  imdefended,  by  a  night 
march  had  proved  successful,  the  General  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  call 
up  any  reinforcements  from  Newcastle,  as  he  felt  that  by  so  doing  he  might 
be  marching  the  men  needlessly  to  and  fro  and  the  seizure  of  the  hill  waa 
doubtfuL 

To  provide  time  for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  three  days*  rations  were 
to  be  carried  by  the  men,  which  were,  if  absolutely  necessary,  to  be  so  divided 
as  to  subsist  the  men  for  six  days  at  least.  The  men  were  to  carry  seventy 
rounds  of  ammxmition,  whilst  an  additional  supply  was  to  be  forwarded  to  the  po^ 
on  the  saddle  below  the  Majuba  to  be  brought  up  according  to  circumstances. 

In  every  particular  the  utmost  secrecy  had  been  maintained  by  Sir  George 
CoUey. 

I  have,  &c.    (Signed)    Herbert  Stewart,  Lt.-Col.,  A.A.G. 
The  Genera]  Officer  Commanding  Troops  in  Natal  and  Transvaal. 

This  official  report  proves  that  Mr.  Morleys  allusion  to  the  move- 
ment as  'a  rash  and  trivial  attack'  is  a  serious  misrepresentation 
of  fEu^ts  and  circumstances.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
occupation  of  Majuba  was  not  only  a  daring  but  a  reasonable  enter- 
prise, the  military  motives  strong,  the  main  scheme  carefully  worked 
out  and  o£fering  a  fair  chance  of  success. 

Upon  reaching  the  summit  this  chance  of  success  seemed  to 
exceed  the  hopes  entertained  beforehand.  Though  Sir  George  and 
Colonel  Stewart  had  studied  the  hill  from  every  possible  point  of 
view,  there  was  one  aspect — the  aspect  from  Laing's  Nek — at  which 
they  could  only  guess.  When  dawn  arose  on  Majuba,  it  must  have 
been  something  of  a  surprise  to  see  the  Boer  laagers  so  close  below. 
The  scene  has  been  described  to  me  by  an  officer  now  high  on  the 
upward  grade  of  fame.  He  cannot  to  this  day,  after  the  lapse  of 
three-and-twenty  years,  speak  without  emotion  of  that  morning 
in  his  youth,  when  from  the  edge  of  Majuba  he  caught  the  first 
sight  of  the  Boer  laagers  down  below,  in  unexpected  proximity. 
If  our  troops  could  hold  the  hill — and  who  in  that  first  moment 
doubted  that  they  could — the  Nek  was  ours.  What  then  must  have 
been  the  feelings  of  the  Commander  ?  For  ten  weeks  the  anxieties 
of  all  sorts,  political  and  military,  had  been  very  heavy ;  his  concern 
for  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  garrisons  pressed  upon  him  continually. 
The  tendency  of  the  Government  to  yield  to  successful  rebelUon  had 
become  apparent,  though  it  was  still  uncertain  and  vague,  and  it  filled 
him  with  foreboding  for  the  future  of  South  Africa.  And  now  as  he 
stood  on  the  height  above  Laing's  Nek  these  troubles  may  have  fidlen 
from  him,  and  for  a  brief  moment  the  old  feeling  of  success — absent 
so  long — may  have  revisited  him.  His  move  had,  so  it  seemed, 
succeeded  beyond  all  forecast,  and  might  bring  a  happy  solution  to 
political  entanglements,  a  bloodless  ending  to  the  war  he  had  hated 
from  the  first.  Had  the  sequel  been  propitious  it  is  probable  that 
the  trend  of  history  in  South  Africa  for  a  whole  generation  would 
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have  taken  a  different  turn.  Mr.  Morley  may  say  again  and  again 
that  Sir  George  Colley's  defeat  and  death — ^the  death  of  a  British 
General  and  High  Commissioner  fighting  against  insurgents  on 
British  territory — was  no  reason  for  interrupting  negotiations  that 
had  been  begun.  But  who  will  believe  that  the  course  of  those 
negotiations  would  have  been  the  same  if  Majuba  had  been  a  victory 
and  the  Boers  had  dispersed  ? 

Before  concluding  there  is  a  word  to  be  said  about  the  relations 
between  the  Home  Government  and  Sir  George  C!olley.  The 
correspondence  with  his  immediate  chiefs,  Lord  Kimberley  and  Mr. 
Childers,  shows  undeniably  their  confidence  and  esteem ;  and  they 
were  delighted  with  his  arrangements  and  administration.  The 
reflections  on  Sir  George  Col  ley's  measures,  which  Mr.  Morley's 
chapter  renews,  were  not  thrown  out  by  any  minister  in  the  debates 
immediately  after  the  Majuba  defeat.  On  the  contrary,  when  sug- 
gested from  outside,  they  were  gainsaid  by  the  Colonial  Secretary 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  11th  of  March,  1881.  His  statement 
jiuts  out  of  court  the  suggestion  that  Sir  George  traversed  either 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  his  instructions.  The  concluding  words 
of  Lord  Kimberley's  admission  of  Sir  George  Colley's  right  of  action 
leave  nothitg  to  be  desired : 

I  believe  (said  Lord  Kimberley)  that  Sir  George  CoUey  acted  with  perfect 
straightforwardness  in  the  matter.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  armistice,  Sir 
George  Coney's  instructions  were  that  if  he  received  a  favom'able  answer  to 
the  communication  sent  to  Mr.  Eruger,  he  might  agree  to  a  suspension  of 
hostilities.    That  was  the  instruction  given  to  Sir  George  CoUey. 

After  the  peace,  however,  the  Government  were  severely  attacked, 
the  debate  in  the  Commons  having  been  deferred  by  them  till  the 
25th  of  July.  Upon  this  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone  took  a  line 
unusual  in  English  political  life.  He  put  forward  as  a  reason  for 
the  'loitering  unwisdom'  (to  use  Mr.  Morley's  expression)  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  Transvaal  aflFairs,  that  ministers  *  could 
not  venture  to  proceed  in  South  Africa,  where  we  had  no  confidential 
agents  of  our  own,  upon  a  matter  so  delicate  and  difficult  as  that  of 
granting  free  institutions  to  the  Boers  until  we  knew  'who  were  the 
men  who  were  to  conduct  this  difficult  task.' 

But  this  was  a  distinct  contradiction  of  the  conditions  of  Sir 
George  Colley's  appointment.  He  was  selected  on  the  very  ground 
that  he  was  singularly  qualified  to  conduct  the  difficult  matters  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  refers.  It  was  well  known  that  his  appoint- 
ment was  particularly  acceptable  to  the  Boers  themselves,  and  he 
held  a  dormant  commission  as  Governor  of  the  Transvaal,  to  be  used 
when  Ministers  had  made  up  their  minds  what  they  intended  to  do. 
And  in  fact  they  did  ultimately,  in  January  1881,  instruct  him  to  use 
this  commission  upon  entering  the  Transvaal.     He  had  not  taken 
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up  his  post  when  the  Liberal  Government  came  into  office,  and  if 
they  ratified  his  appointment  and  sent  him  out,  it  was  because  they 
were  as  much  alive  to  his  qualifications  as  were  their  predecessors. 
Upon  Sir  Hercules  Bobinson's  appointment  to  the  Cape,  Lord 
Kimberley,  in  October  1880,  informed  Sir  George  that  there  was  no 
intention  of  making  any  change  in  the  existing  arrangements.  Yet 
after  Sir  George's  death  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  in  the  House  that 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  had  been  sent  to  South  Africa  *  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  this  important  business  in  hand  ' !  ^^ 

Damaging  facts  were  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  July  debate. 
It  was  shown  that  the  Government  had  treated  for  peace  after  receiv- 
ing Joubert's  declaration  that  he  would  *  negotiate,  but  not  submit 
nor  cease  from  armed  opposition.'  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Kruger's 
promise  '  to  make  it  easy  for  the  honour  of  England  to  be  indulgent 
(or,  in  plainer  words,  to  save  her  face),  it  became  known  that  the 
Boers  had  refused  to  treat  except  upon  an  understanding  that  the 
Republic  would  be  restored.  To  crown  all,  we  had  submitted  to  the 
humiliating  condition  that  our  troops  were  not  to  occupy  the  position 
of  Laing's  Nek  in  our  own  colony  of  Natal.  The  country  began  to 
see  that  it  was  the  English  who  had  agreed  to  cease  hostilities — the 
rebels  maintaining  their  invasion  and  their  siege  till  we  had  pro- 
mised them  all  they  hoped  for.  As  Lord  Cairns  said  in  the  House, 
*  Opposition,  my  Lords,  triumphed — it  was  ue  who  ceased.' 

The  Prime  Minister,  thrown  upon  his  defence,  found  it  convenient 
to  transfer  the  blame  to  Sir  George  Colley.  He  ignored  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  Boer  revolt.  He  passed  in  silence  over  the 
opening  scene  of  carnage  at  Bronkerspruit.  Referring  to  General 
Coney's  engagements,  the  first  of  which  occurred  six  weeks  later,  Mr. 
Gladstone  actually  stated  that  ^  the  Boers  had  no  share  whatever, 
except  a  defensive  share,  in  those  military  operations.'  It  would 
never  be  guessed  from  this  speech  that  the  field  of  those  *  unhappy 
movements,'  as  he  calls  them,  Laing's  Nek,  Schoen's  Hoogte,  and 
Majuba,  all  lay  within  our  colony  of  Natal,  and  that  our  attempt  to 
dislodge  the  Boers  was  only  an  attack  in  the  sense  in  which,  if  a 
foreign  army  occupied  Dover,  we  should  probably  *  attack '  that 
army. 

Finally,  Mr.  Gladstone  took  credit  for  attaining  without  blood- 
shed the  end  the  Government  had  in  view,  namely,  to  confer  liberty 

'^  Sir  George  had  already,  before  the  outbreak,  made  the  proposal  recorded  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Escombe,  afterwards  Premier  of  Natal,  whom  he  asked  to  be  one  of  a 
committee  of  three  to  go  to  the  Transvaal  with  a  view  to  giving  the  Boers  *  as  free  a 
oonftitation  as  might  be  consistent  with  continued  connection  with  the  English 
Crown.'  But  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  Bronkerspruit,  says  Mr.  Escombe, '  Sir  George 
told  me  that  there  was  an  end  to  his  proposal,  as  he  must  go  up  to  punish  the  Boers 
who  have  fired  on  the  troops.*  Who  would  have  guessed  that  the  outbreak  which 
stopped  Sir  George*s  proposals  would  result  in  untimely  concessions  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  ? 
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upon  the  Boers !  *  For/  said  he,  *  the  blood-shedding  that  occurred 
— ^as  is  well  known — was  due  to  local  counsels.'  And  the  Prime 
Minister  listened  in  silence,  while  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  condemned 
the  ungenerous  assertion,  and  called  it  an  argument  to  make  a  man 
*  ashamed  of  himself.'  Apparently,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  forgotten  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  the  whole  body  of  instructions  upon  which 
Sir  George  Colley  acted,  and  his  own  assurance  to  the  country  of  the 
Government's  intention,  *  resolutely,  and  let  me  add  also,  as  promptly 
as  possible,  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  the  Crown.'  He  forgot 
that  if  our  forces  were  *  put  in  motion  by  Sir  George  Colley,'  it  was 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  from  the  Government  to  repel  the  invasion 
and  to  suppress  the  revolt.  He  represented  the  military  operations 
as  acts  of  unprovoked  aggression  for  which  the  English  General  was 
responsible.  He  referred  to  them  as  unfortunate  miscarriages  for 
which  a  Cabinet  endowed  with  *  the  moral  courage,'  *  high  prudence,* 
and  *  sound  policy  of  state,'  extolled  by  Mr.  Morley,  must  disclaim 
responsibility. 

This  was  the  line  taken  by  the  leader  of  the  Government  in  whose 
service  Sir  George  Colley  lost  his  life.  This  is  the  suggestion  which 
Mr.  Morley  defines  and  amplifies,  and  makes  the  first  attempt  to 
establish  in  the  manner  which  this  article  i)oints  out. 

Nevertheless,  Englishmen  have  always  resented  the  weakness  and 
inconstancy  displayed  by  the  Gt>vemment  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1881. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  bitter  recollection  that  the  lives  lost  in  the  earlier  Boer 
war  were  sacrificed  for  a  cause  which  the  Government  at  the  first  check 
were  ready  to  desert.  They  began  by  proclaiming  a  resolute  deter- 
mination to  vindicate  the  Queen's  authority  ;  they  ended  by  conceding 
everything  to  those  who  were  in  arms  against  that  authority.  And 
the  Nemesis — which  is  the  essence  of  all  tragedies — is  to  be  foimd  in 
the  ultimate  consequences.  For  the  English  nation  was  doomed  to 
a  second  war,  with  all  its  bloodshed  and  sorrow,  because  the  Govern- 
ment of  1881  exhibited  none  of  that  *  Roman  pride ' — the  unflinching 
temper  in  misfortune,  which  Mr.  Morley  characteristically  despises 
as  *  moral  cowardice ' — but  preferred  party  convenience  to  national 
honour :  the  cohesion  of  a  Cabinet  to  the  maintenance  of  British 
dominion  in  South  Africa. 

Edith  Beaumont. 
(Lady  Fomeroy-CoUey.) 
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It  was  by  a  happy  coiDcidence  that  the  young  Art  of  Italy,  when 
just  ready  to  break  away  from  the  restraints  of  Byzantine  tradition, 
found  ready  to  hand  a  new  inspiration,  a  new  subject  on  which  to 
expend  her  nascent  powers.  The  familiar  scenes  of  Old  and  New 
Testament  history  could  ofifer  but  little  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
painter's  imagination  ;  their  conventional  mode  of  representation 
had  been  long  since  determined,  and  any  deviation  therefrom,  any 
attempt  at  original  treatment,  would  have  met  with  but  scant 
encouragement  from  the  Church,  or  from  devout  patrons  among  the 
laity.  Until  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Italian  artists 
had  been  content  to  reproduce  the  typical  Byzantine  crucifix, 
Madonna,  or  saints — angular,  staring-eyed,  ferocious,  with  all  the 
stifihess  of  figures  in  mosaic — such  as  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  eUcona 
of  the  Greek  Church.  Of  this  degraded  Art  tradition,  Margaritone 
d'Arezzo  is  one  of  the  last  exponents  ;  from  its  smouldering  fire  rose, 
phcenix-like,  the  new  Art  that  was  to  enchant  the  world,  and  be  the 
sole  rival  of  the  bygone  glories  of  Greece. 

A  great  awakening  had  swept  over  Italy,  and  left  her  a  people 
willing  in  the  day  of  her  power.  The  early  years  of  the  thirteenth 
century  had  seen  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Franciscan  movement — 
so  soon  to  overspread  the  world — ^in  the  little  Umbrian  town  of 
Assisi.    Wherefore,  says  Dante, 

non  dioa  Asoesi  .  .  •  • 
ma  Oriente  ; 

and  fit>m  this  Orient  came  the  illumination  of  the  new  Art.  In  a 
less  measure,  the  story  of  Dominic  also  furnished  a  new  inspiration, 
and  several  painters  were  actually  members  of  his  Order ;  such  were 
Fra  Angelico,  and,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Fra  Bartolommeo, 
whose  contemporaries,  Lorenzo  di  Credi  and  Botticelli,  were,  like 
himself,  earnest  followers  of  the  great  Dominican  prophet,  Savonarola. 
Thus  Dr.  Heinrich  scarcely  exaggerates  when  he  says  :  *  *  No  princely 

1  *  Franz  von  Ascdsi  and  seine  koltorhistorisohe  Bedeutung  '  (Frankfurter  Zeit- 
g$nUis8e  BrosckOrm,  vol.  iy.  p.  111). 
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Maecenas  ever  advanced  knowledge  and  art  so  powerfully  as  Francis 
and  Dominic  and  their  Orders.* 

But  it  was  pre-eminently  in  St.  Francis  that  the  painters  found 
a  personality  of  magnetic  charm,  a  story  full  of  dramatic  possibilities, 
with  the  added  stimulus  of  popular  enthusiasm  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Church.  The  Franciscan  legends  had  been  vividly 
narrated  by  the  early  biographers,  but  there  was  as  yet  no  prescribed 
treatment  for  them,  there  were  no  conventional  forms  to  hamper 
the  imagination.  The  new  life  that  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna,  and, 
according  to  what  tradition  rej)ort8  of  his  shadowy  figure,  Cimaboa, 
had  begun  to  infuse  even  into  scriptural  scenes,  where  such  hamper- 
ing limits  did  exist,  might  here  stream  in  full  tide  unhindered. 

The  position  of  Assisi  was  favourable  for  this  development, 
situated  as  it  is  within  easy  distance  of  both  Siena  and  Florence, 
the  two  leading  centres  of  painting  at  that  day,  while  Perugia, 
destined  in  its  turn  to  become  the  headquarters  of  the  Umbrian 
school,  lies  within  sight,  on  its  lofty  hilltop  across  the  valley,  the 
Tiber  flowing  between. 

Immediately  on  the  death  of  Francis  in  1226,  the  Minister- 
General  of  the  Order,  Elias,  took  advantage  of  the  widespread 
devotion  to  the  saint  to  inaugurate,  under  papal  encouragement,  the 
building  of  a  vast  basilica  in  his  honour.  Nothing,  of  course,  could 
have  been  paore  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  Francis,  who  would  not 
permit  even  a  cell  of  rushes  to  be  called  his  own.  Opposition  from 
his  immediate  circle  of ,  friends  naturally  followed,  and  one,  his  most 
intimate  friend  of  all,  Leo,  went  so  far  as  to  break  the  marble  vase 
which  Elias  had  put  to  receive  oflFerings  towards  his  building  fund, 
and  was  thereupon  summarily  punished.  Even  when  Elias  had 
been  deposed  from  office,  he  practically  disregarded  his  deposition, 
and  continued  to  preside  over  the  architects  and  masons.  Thanks 
to  his  feverish  activity,  and  to  the  contributions  which  poured  in 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  ten  years  saw  the  practical  completion  of 
*the  rose-hued,  many-columned,  marvellous  invention'  of  San 
Francesco.  Pope  Gregory  the  Ninth  himself  came  to  lay  the 
foimdation-stone  in  1228,  and  Elias  was  determined  that  its  interior 
should  be  as  beautiful  as*the  exterior.  One  could  scarcely  imagine 
a  finer  scope  for  pictorial  decoration  than  that  aflForded  by  the  Upper 
Church,  airy  and  luminous,  with  splendid  wall-spaces ;  but,  dark 
though  the  Lower  Church  is,  every  inch  of  its  walls  and  vaulting  is 
no  less  covered  with  frescoes. 

The  great  church  at  Assisi  was  but  the  first  of  many  built  for 
the  Franciscans.  As  their  numbers  and  popularity  rapidly  increased, 
churches  were  erected  for  them  in  nearly  every  Italian  town.^  They 
were    built    for    preaching,   and   were    therefore    gaunt,   bamlike 

'  Ct,  Thode,  Fram  von  Assisi  und  die  Anfaixge  dcr  Ktmst  dcr  Renaissance  in 
Italien,  pp.  288  sgg.,  •  Die  Franciscanerkirchen. 
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b^iildings,  such  as  San  Francesco  at  Siena,  at  Bologna,  and  at 
Perugia,  or  as  Sta.  Croce  in  Florence,  and  Sta.  Maria  Gloriosa  dei 
Frari  at  Venice.  Incidentally,  this  form  of  structure  adapted  them 
for  firesco-painting. 

Of  the  author  of  this  great  movement,  the  hero  of  the  drama, 
what  has  Art  to  tell  us  ?  What  was  St.  Francis  like  to  look  upon  ? 
The  early  representations — making  due  allowances  for  the  linger- 
ing effects  of  Byzantine  tradition — agree  in  the  main  with  the  word- 
jKxrtrait  of  one  of  his  earliest  biographers,  Thomas  of  Celano  : ' 

He  was  rather  below  the  middle  stature,  with  a  small  round  head  and  a  long 
pinched  face,  a  full  but  narrow  forehead,  and  candid  black  eyes  of  medium  size ; 
his  hair  likewise  was  black,^  the  brows  were  straight,  the  nose  well-proportioned, 
thin  and  straight,  the  cars  erect  but  small,  and  the  temples  flat ;  his  speech  was 
Idndly,  yet  surdent  and  incisive ;  his  voice  powerful,  sweet,  clear  and  sonoroud ; 
his  teeth  were  regular,  white,  and  set  close ;  his  lips  thin  and  mobile ;  his  beard 
was  black  and  scant,  his  neck  thin,  his  shoulders  square  ;  the  arms  were  short, 
the  hands  small,  with  long  fingers  and  almond-shaped  nails ;  his  legs  were  thin, 
his  feet  small,  his  skin  dchcate,  and  ho  was  very  thin. 

The  ide^  of  a  somewhat  mean  stature  is  corroborated  by  the 
story  in  the  Fioretti,^  which  relates  how,  when  Francis  went  to  ask 
alms,  *  because  he  was  mean  to  look  upon  and  small  of  stature,  and 
was  deemed  thereby  a  vile  beggar  by  whoso  knew  him  not,  he  got  by 
his  begging  naught  save  a  few  mouthfuls  and  scraps  of  dry  bread  ; 
but  to  Brother  Masseo,  in  that  he  was  tall  and  fair  of  form,  were 
given  good  pieces,  large  and  in  plenty,  and  of  fresh  bread.'  A 
description  of  Francis  by  one  '  Thomas,  citizen  of  Spalato,  and  arch- 
deacon of  the  cathedral  church  of  the  same  city,'  who  heard  him 
preach  at  Bologna  in  1220,  contrasts  his  insignificant  appearance 
with  the  *  unheard-of  power '  of  his  words.® 

Francis's  allusion  to  himself  as  *  black  '  (niger),  in  a  parable  re- 
lated by  the  *  Three  Companions,*  ^  would  point  to  his  having  been 
black-haired,  unless  it  were  merely  a  description  of  his  spiritual  state 
as  his  humility  might  conceive  it.  Giotto,  followed  by  Angelico, 
Oozzoli,  Perugino,  and  the  great  majority  of  Italian  painters,  re- 
presents him  as  chestnut-haired,  though  sometimes  with  a  darker 
beard.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that  the  two  most,  ancient 
pictures  of  Francis  in  the  Accademia  at  Perugia,  by  Margaritone 
and  Giunta  Pisano  (Room  A),  do  give  the  black  hair.  Otherwise  we 
rarely  meet  with  it  until  the  purely  fancy  portraits  of  the  Spanish 
school,  where  Francis  becomes  a  sallow  unkempt  fanatic,  swarthy 
and  hollow-eyed. 

'  Celano,  Vita  Primal  lib.  i.  cap.  10  (published  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  vol.  1 
p.  706).    Translated  in  The  Story  of  Assist,  p.  212  (Dent). 

*  This  (fuscus)  should  rather  be  rendered  '  dark.* 

*  Ch.  xiii.  (translation  from  the  Temple  Classics  edition). 

*  CI.  Canon  Knoz-Little,  Life  of  St,  Francis  of  Assisi,  p.  170. 
'  Ch.  xvi.  63  (Temple  Classics  edition). 
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An  interesting  discussion  of  some  of  the  earliest  portraits  is  given 
by  Westlake  in  his  book  on  The  AuUhentic  Portraiture  of  St. 
Framms  of  A  said,  and  Manzoni  in  his  recent  edition  of  the  Fioretti^ 
also  reproduces  and  discusses  some  of  them.  These  two  authors  agree 
in  the  belief  that  the  portrait  in  the  Sacro  Speco,  Subiaco,  is  authentic 
and  contemporaneous,  painted  probably  in  1216,  when  Francis  visited 
Subiaco,  and  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  has  no 
nimbus,  no  *  sanctus,'  or  stigmata,  being  simply  inscribed  *  Frater 
Franciscus.'  Some  critics,  however,  like  the  BoUandists,  deny  that 
•  the  Seraphic  Father  was  ever  painted  during  his  lifetime.'  • 

But  we  have  at  any  rate  two,  and  probably  three,  portraits 
painted  within  ten  yecu:^  of  the  death  of  Francis — that  by  Giunta 
Pisano,  painted  about  1230  and  now  in  the  inner  sacristy  of  San 
Francesco,  Assisi ;  the  famous  portrait  by  Berlinghieri  at  Pescia, 
dated  1235 ;  and  that  at  the  Portiuncula,  near  Assisi,  painted  on  the 
saint's  wooden  bed.  Bonghi  ^®  tells  how  Morelli  himself  assmred  him 
that  the  first  of  these  was  genuinely  the  work  of  Giunta ;  the  other 
two  resemble  Giunta's,  they  are  all  bearded,  and  show  the  stigmata. 
Westlake  considered  that  the  first  and  third,  on  minute  examination, 
revealed  traces  of  an  *  ocular  defect,'  such  as  we  know  did  exist  in 
the  later  years  of  Francis's  life.  Another  portrait  at  the  Portiuncula 
is  unfortunately  *  restored  and  repainted  beyond  recognition.' 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Manzoni  reproduces  the  two  portraits 
ascribed  by  tradition  to  Cimabue  at  Assisi,  one  from  a  tondo  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  upper  church,  the  other  from  the  *  Madonna  and 
Saints '  in  the  right  transept  of  the  lower.  The  apparently  awk- 
ward grouping  of  the  figures  here,  which  makes  that  of  St.  Francis 
appear  an  afterthought,  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a 
later  artist  entrenched  on  it  for  his  own  frescoes,  obliterating  the 
figure  of  St.  Clare  that  we  may  suppose  to  have  originally  balanced 
it.^'  The  portrait  of  St.  Francis  in  the  Bardi  Chapel  of  Sta.  Croce, 
Florence,  attributed  to  Cimabue,  is  more  probably  by  Margaritone, 
who  is  known  to  have  painted  one  in  a  convent  at  Sargiano,  near 
Arezzo.  This  last  has  been  considered  a  contemporary  likeness, 
because  Vasari  described  it  as  ritratto  di  ncUuralej  which  more 
probably  meant  that  it  was  life-size.^'  There  are  several  other  so- 
called  portraits  of  Francis  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
they  are  mere  adaptations  or  copies  of  that  by  Giunta.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  it  is  only  in  the  ideal  pictures  of  the  saint,  such  as 

'  I  Fioretti  di  Sanoto  Franoiesoho,  secondo  la  Lezione  del  Oodioe  Fiorentina. 
(Borne,  1900.) 

•  AfuUecta  BoUandiana,  vol.  xvii.  p.  483. 

••  San  Francesco  d* Assist,    Appendix  II.  p.  100. 

"  Ct  *  A  Critical  Study  at  Assisi,'  Basil  de  S^linoourt  {Monthly  Review,  October 
1908). 

"  Cf.  Mrs.  Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders  as  represented  in  the  Fine 
Arts,  p.  248.    Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 
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occur  in  Giotto's  Allegories  over  the  high  altar  of  the  Lower  Church, 
that  that  painter  gives  a  beardless  type ;  elsewhere  he  follows  the 
usual  tradition. 

In  pictures  of  Francis  and  the  Franciscan  saints,  we  find  some- 
times the  grey  robe,  sometimes  the  brown,  grey  having  been  the 
original  colour  of  the  rough  habits  of  the  Brothers,  but  early 
changed  to  brown.  The  cord  round  the  waist  is  always  a  distinctive 
feature,  marking  them  out  firom  the  Dominicans,  with  their  leather 
girdle,  and  from  all  other  Orders.  Hence  their  name  of  Cordeliers. 
The  rope  or  cord  reminds  us  of  the  story  ^'  which  tells  how  Dominic 
humbly  begged  Francis  to  bestow  his  own  on  him,  by  reason  of  the 
devotion  he  bore  him,  and  ever  wore  it  thereafter ;  it  reminds  us, 
too,  how  Dante  describes  himself  as  *girt  with  a  cord'^*  against 
the  Leopard  (luxury),  probably  in  allusion  to  the  fact,  not  yet 
disproved,  of  his  having  been  a  member  of  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis. 

Francis  often  carries  a  cross  or  crucifix,  the  emblem  of  the 
preacher,  sometimes  the  Gospel  open  at  the  words,  *  Si  vis  esse 
perfectus,'  &c.,  occasionally  a  skull,  in  reference  to  contemplation 
and  self-mortification.  Sometimes  he  is  accompanied  by  a  lamb,  or 
birds  perch  near  him,  as  the  greenfinches  do  in  the  picture  by 
Gozzoli  in  our  National  Gallery.  The  saint  is  frequently  repre- 
sented as  pointing  to  the  wound  in  his  side,  a  most  inappropriate 
gesture  for  one  whose  humility  strove  ever  during  his  life  to  preserve 
'  the  holy  secret  of  the  Lord '  (sacramentuTn  Domini).  The  stigmata 
are  sometimes  represented  as  crimson  scars,  sometimes  as  rays  of 
light.  Alone,  or  with  companions,  Francis  is  often  seen  kneeling  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross,  as  in  Angelico's  great  fresco  in  the  Chapter- 
house of  San  Marco,  Florence,  or  in  the  Niccolj^  d'Alunno  possessed 
by  our  National  Gallery,  an  indifferent  example  of  that  master's 
work.  In  a  picture  by  Perugino  in  the  Accademia,  Perugia,  we  see 
St.  Francis  kneeling  in  prayer  for  that  city,  whose  towers  and  citizens 
appear  in  the  background  ;  he  is  here  coupled  with  San  Bernardino 
of  Siena,  one  of  his  most  saintly  and  eloquent  followers  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  at  Siena  itself  this  is  frequently  the  case.  San 
Bernardino's  story  is  commemorated  by  Pintoricchio  in  Ara  Cell  at 
Some,  which  was  given  over  to  the  Minorites  in  1252.  Another 
iamous  follower  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  is  usually 
represented  clasping  the  Holy  Child,  carrying  a  lily,  or  preaching  his 
sermon  to  the  fishes.  The  story  of  St.  Clare  was  depicted  by  Qiottino 
in  the  church  named  after  her  at  Assisi. 

With  the  painters  of  his  native  Umbria  Francis  is  naturally  a 
first  favourite,  and  one  very  congenial  to  their  spirit.  In  the 
pictures  of  Alunno,  Perugino,  Tiberio  d'Assisi,  and  Lo  Spagna,  for 
example,  we  find  his  figure  with  its  true  Umbrian  background  of 

"  Mirror  of  Perfection,  ch.  xliii.  (Nutt.)  "  Inferno,  xvi.  106. 
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bine  hQls,  wide  horizons,  and  peaeefiil  light.  Tibetio^  in  the  Ghapel 
of  the  Soses  at  the  Fbrtioncula  (where  be  may  have  been  agisted 
by  Eusebio  di  San  Giorgio),  and  Lo  Spagna,  in  the  infirmary  cell 
there  in  which  St.  Francis  breathed  his  last,  have  depicted  some  of  the 
early  '  Companions '  with  mnch  sympathetic  insight.  Melanzio,  an 
indifferent  painter  of  Montefedco,  and  follower  of  Perugiiib,  frequently 
introduces  St.  Francis  in  groups  of  saints  x>aiiited  in  churches  in  or 
near  his  native  place.  But  perhaps  the  painter  who  more  than  all 
otherS' could  reproduce  the  Franciscan  atmosphere  was  no  Umbrian, 
but  Angelioo  da  Fiesole — a  painter,  as  Thode  has  pointed  out,  rfter 
Francis's  own  heart.  Perhaps  Angelico «  had  learnt  to  love  him 
during  his  early  residence  at  Cortona,  on  the  very  borders  of  Umbria, 
but  anyhow  we  realise  the  conununity  of  feeling  between  them,  as 
we  cannot  between  the  painter  and  his  own  sterner  patron  saint, 
Dominic.  How  Francis  would  have  delighted  in  his  flowery  fields  of 
Paradise,  where  friars  and  angels  embrace,  and  a  glorified  Dominican 
and  Franciscan,  hand  in  hand,  float  upward  on  a  stream  of  gdden 
light  to  the  heavenly  gates  ! 

In  Venetian  art,  as  one  would  expect,  Francis  takes  a  less  prominent 
place,  though  we  do  find  him  r^resented,  as,  for  instance,  in  one  of 
the  Vivarinis  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  in  the  Castelfranco 
Giorgione^  Later  art,  such  as  that  of  Guide  Reni,  sentimentalised 
himy  and  made  him  a  mere  effeminate  ecstatic,  while  art  alien  alike 
to  his  time  and  his  spirit,  like  that  of  Spain,  rendered  him,  as  we 
have  seen,  imrecognisable. 

The  historic  representation  of  the  Franciscan  legends  was  de- 
termined by  Giotto  in  his  magnificent  series  of  frescoes  illustrating 
the  life  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  nave  of  the  Upper  Church,  Assisi. 
Giotto  relied  on  the  *  Legend '  compiled  by  Bonaventura  in  1263, 
and  he  in  his  turn  had  relied  mainly  on  earlier  \iTitings,  such  as 
those  of  Celano  and  the  '  Three  Companions.'  *  If,'  says  the  author 
of  The  Story  of  Aasiaiy  *  St.  Francis  was  fortunate  in  having  his  life 
related  by  so  admirable  a  story-teller,  Giotto  also  owed  something  to 
the  early  chroniclers  who,  seeing,  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  extra- 
ordinary poetry  and  the  dramatic  incidents  in  the  saint's  career, 
had  faithfully  recorded  them  in  simple  and  beautiful  language.'  In 
most  series  of  the  legends  in  Art,  the  scenes  are  practically  identical 
with  those  chosen  by  Giotto,  and  there  is  more  or  less  resemblance 
in  their  treatment.  Giotto  himself  repainted  some  of  the  Assisi 
scenes  in  the  Bardi  Chapel,  Sta,  Crooe,  but  one  feels  that  this  more 
ornate  rendering  is  less  impressive  than  the  earlier  one,  where  figures 
and  accessories  were  as  few  and  simple  as  possible.  The  Sermon  to 
the  Birds  is  repeated  on  the  predella  of  a  picture  ascribed  to  Giotto 
in  the  Louvre.  After  his  representation  of  it,  the  most  delightful  is 
that  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli  at  Montefalco,  the  little  mountain  village 
that  looks  down  on  Bevagna  in  the  Umbrian  plain,  where  this  most 
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poetioal  of  sennons  was  actuallypreached.  B^aozzo's  series  of  frescoes 
includes  the  only  representation  known  to  Thode  **  of  the  late  legend 
of  the  saint's  birth  in  a  stable,  invented  from  a  desire  to  complete 
the  '  Conformities '  with  the  life  of  our  Lord.  Benozzo  also  included 
in  his  scheme  of  decoration  some  very  characteristic  likenesses  of 
Brother  Giles,  John  of  Parma,  and  others.  At  San  Fortunate,  just 
outside  Montefalco,  Tiberio  d'Assisi  paij^ted  five  scenes  frcon  the  life 
of  Francis,  in  distinctly  Peruginesque  style. 

A  comparatively  little  known  Sienese  painter,  Sassetta,  is  claimed 
by  Berenson  ^®  to  be  a  better  interpreter  of  the  Franciscan  spirit  than 
Giotto,  largely  owing  to  the  ethereal  and  poetical  eflFect  of  his  space- 
composition ;  his  large  altarpiece  for  the  Church  of  San  Francesco  at 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  begun  in  1437,  comprised  eight  panels,  some  of 
which  are  now  in  Mr.  Berenson's  own  possession,  others  in  private 
collections  in  France.  The  quaint  story  of  the  Wolf  tamed  by  St. 
Francis  is  one  of  the  scenes  depicted. 

Perhaps  the  favourite  incidents,  and  those  most  often  repeated, 
are  Pope  Innocent's  dream  of  Francis  supporting  the  tottering 
Church  of  St.  John  Lateran ;  the  interview  of  Francis  and  the  Pope ; 
the  proposed  ordeal  by  fire  in  the  presence  of  the  Soldan ;  the  re- 
ception of  the  stigmata ;  and  the  saint's  death.  These  last  four  are 
sculptured  on  the  beautiful  pulpit  of  Sta*  Croce  by  Benedetto  da. 
Maiaao,  together  with  the  martjnrdomof  five  Franciscan  missionajries 
in  Morocco.  Ghirlandaio  painted  them  in  the  Sassetti  Chapel  of  Sta. 
Trinitik,  Florence,  with  his  usual  technical  skill,  and,  unfortunately, 
his  usual  want  of  feeling  and  i)oetry.  The  scene  in  which  a  child  of 
the  Spini  fiamijy  is  miraculously  restored  to  life  by  the  intercession 
of  St.  Francis,  after  his  own  death,  is  the  best  of  the  series ;  its  chief 
interest  lies  in  the  picture  of  the  Ponte  and  Piazza  Sta.  Trinity  as 
they  were  in  Ghirlandaio's  day. 

Some  Giottesque  frescoes  of  the  Franciscan  legends  have  been 
recently  discovered  in  the  Church  of  San  Francesco  al  Prato  at 
Pistoia ;  they  had  been  overlaid  with  a  coat  of  light  green  paint,  from 
which  fragments  of  them  now  peer  forth  pathetically.  A  like  fate 
overtook  the  frescoes  representing  the  Franciscan  missionaries  among 
the  Moors,  painted  by  the  Lorenzetti  in  San  Francesco,  Siena.  They 
are  described  by  Ghiberti,  but  only  two  fragments  have  been  re- 
covered.^^ 

In  sculpture,  the  Delia  Eobbia  are  unrivalled  delineators  of  the 
Umbrian  saint.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  motif  of  all  is  that  of 
the  *  Assumption '  altarpiece  in  the  Church  of  the  Osservanza,  near 
Siena ;  here,  standing  side  by  side  with  the  first  Sister  of  his  own 

»  Op.  cit.  p.  184. 

"  *  A  Sienese  Painter  of  the  Franciscan  Legend '  {BurltTigton  Magazine j  September 
to  November  1903). 

"  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  vol.  ii.  p.  135. 
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Order,  St.  Clare,  St.  Francis  lays  his  hand  tenderly  on  the  head  of 
the  kneeling  Dominican  Tertiary,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena.  In  the 
Musenm  at  Perugia  is  an  exquisite  statuette  of  St.  Francis,  which 
might  be  a  study  for  the  larger  figure  in  the  infirmary  cell  of  the 
Portiuncula.  Here  we  see  the  Francis  of  the  later  years,  worn  and 
sad,  but  with  a  marvellous  sweetness  and  refinement.  The 
Portiuncula  and  another  great  Franciscan  sanctuary.  La  Vema, 
contain  some  of  the  very  best  examples  of  the  Delia  Robbia.  The 
&mous  lunette  of  the  meeting  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  over  a 
door  in  the  Piazza  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  Florence,  where  a  meeting  is 
said  to  have  actually  taken  place, ^^  gives  a  wonderful  idea  of  two 
contrasted  natures  thus  drawn  into  close  sympathy.  The  features 
and  attitude  of  Francis,  as  he  bends  to  receive  the  embrace  of 
Dominic,  are  full  of  a  tender  humility,  while  Dominic's  clear-cut, 
ascetic  face  expresses  in  its  turn  love  and  admiration  for  the  comrade 
so  different  from  himself. 

The  devout  affection  which  Francis  of  Assisi  kindled  in  the 
hearts  of  his  coimtrymen,  and  which  so  soon  found  expression  alike 
in  literature  and  art,  still  hallows  his  name,  and  many  a  humble 
cottage  in  Italy  to-day  is  adorned  with  some  roughly  daubed  fresco  of 
his  brown-frocked  figure.  Nor  is  that  devotion  confined  to  his  own 
country.  The  Franciscan  legends  are  now  so  widely  known  and 
loved  that  it  is  hoped  this  attempt,  imperfect  as  it  is,  to  bring 
together  some  few  of  the  many  representations  of  them  in  Italian 
art  may  interest  English  lovers  of  the  Umbrian  saint,  and  students 
of  the  *  mirabil  vita  del  poverel  di  Dio.' 

Emma  Gurney  Salter. 

1*  A  better  authenticated  meeting  between  the  two  is  that  in  Borne  at  the  time  of 
the  Lateran  Ck>micil  of  1215. 
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The  pitiless  August  sun  pouied  down  upon  us  as  our  wagon  crawled 
intenninably  across  the  Painted  Desert.     The  desert  deserves  its 
name  by  the  brightness  of  its  colouring ;  the  tawny  yellow  of  the  sand 
stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  the  blue-green  of  the  sage 
brush  plays  over  its  surface  like  the  shimmer  of  shot  silk.    In  front 
the  many-faceted'  chain   of  the  Echo  Cliffs  was  flung  like  a  string 
of  opals  across  the  desert.     Behind  us  a  dark  green  ribbon  of  cotton- 
woods  marked  where  the  channel  of  the  Little  Colorado  drew  a  wet 
streak  through  the  thirsty  sand.    Away  to  the  south-west  the  dark 
cones  of  the  San  Francisco  mountains  rose  sharp  against  the  sky; 
while  on  the  furthest  horizon,  midway  between  the  mountains  and 
cliffs,  three  long  promontories  showed  steplike  one  behind  another. 
The  great  gulf  below,  into  which  they  projected,  was  hidden  from  us 
by  the  earth's  rim ;  but  I  could  see  it  in  imagination,  for  only  a  week 
before  I  had  lain  there  all  night  on  the  warm  sand,  looking  up  at  the 
narrow  belt  of  starlit  sky  above,  while  all  night  long  resounded  in  my 
ears  the  deep  voice  of  the  river  that  has  carved  out  the  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Colorado.    That  yawning  chasm  is  to  my  mind  the  most  wonder- 
ful thing  in  Nature,  with  its  blazing  colours,  its  vast  rock-faces,  its 
spires  and  pinnacles,  and  its  mysterious  terrors.    Small  wonder  if  the 
Red  Men  who  dwelt  upon  its  rim  held  it  to  be  a  place  where  evil  spirits 
had  power,  and  shrank  from  exploring  its  depths.    It  is  a  river  that 
does  not  give  up  its  dead,  but  rolls  them  along  under  its  turbid  yellow 
waves   to  meet  the  foam-crested  eagre  that  rushes  up  from  the  sea 
500  miles  below.    Even  as  I  had  reached  it  two  more  victims  were 
added  to  its  list — two  miners,  who  had  gone  down  into  the  chasm, 
to  cross  it,  and  never  returned ;   their  empty  skiff  was  foimd  cast 
up  at  a  bend  of  its   course,   their  bodies  were  never  seen  again. 
Twice,  and  twice  only,  has  that  terrific  chasm  been  traversed  from  end 
to  end  by  white  men,  aided  by  the  best  boats  and  the  best  skill  that 
could  be  found,  and  in  each  case  the  river  exacted  its  toll  of  human 
Uf e.  But  difficulties  only  superable  by  extraordinary  skill  and  favouring 
fortune  are  just  those  over  which  the  mind  of  man  delights  to  triimiph 
by  its  myth-making  faculty.    Once  upon  a  time,  so  the  Red  Men  say, 
a  young  brave  footed  it  alone  across  the  immense  desert,  and  peered 
over  the  rim,  and  far  below  he  saw  the  roaring  yellow  flood  that  ran 
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and  ran  into  the  chasm  without  ceasing.  And  he  said  to  himself, 
this  water  has  run  for  ages  like  this,  and  yet  the  pit  is  not  full ;  there 
must  be  a  way  out  at  the  other  end.  So  with  his  father's  aid  he  built 
a  little  ark,  and  he  made  holes  in  it  for  windows,  and  in  this  he  put 
forth  upon  the  unknown  river.  And  he  drifted  many  days,  till  at 
last  the  ark  stopped  drifting,  and,  lo !  he  had  been  carried  to  an  island 
that  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  And  there  he  met  the  Spider  Woman, 
and  she  was  a  being  of  magical  powers,  and  gave  him  gifts  of  might. 
By  her  aid  he  travelled  on  the  rainbow  as  on  a  bridge,  and  together 
he  and  she  crossed  that  wan  water  of  the  sea  and  came  to  a  strange 
land.  Here  they  found  a  Kiva,  an  underground  chamber  where  the 
sacred  ceremonies  of  the  Bed  Men  are  held.  She  introduced  him 
into  this  Kiva,  which  was  the  Kiva  of  the  Snake  people  ;  snakeskins 
were  hung  all  round  its  walls.  The  young  man  was  bidden  to  look 
aside,  and  when  he  looked  again  the  people  had  put  on  the  snake- 
skins  and  become  snakes.  Then,  by  the  magical  aid  of  the  Spider 
Woman,  he  won  a  Snake  maiden  for  his  bride,  and  after  many  and 
strange  adventures  he  brought  her  again  to  his  own  home.  And 
from  that  pair  are  descended  the  people  of  the  Snake  clan  of  the  Hopi 
Indians,  who  have  lived  on  down  to  the  present  day  in  the  Navajo 
country,  and  by  virtue  of  their  descent  can  deal  on  familiar  terms 
with  the  snakes,  their  brothers.  This  singular  myth  belongs  to  the 
dim  ages  ere  history  begins ;  already  before  the  intruding  Paleface 
most  of  the  Red  Men  have  vanished,  and  their  religions  along  with 
them,  but  by  a  rare  chance  this  myth  and  the  strange  ceremonies 
based  upon  it  have  survived. 

How  much  longer  can  they  last  ?  For  our  devouring  civilisation 
presses  hard  upon  their  heels.  Looking  back  from  the  Painted 
Desert  beyond  the  green  ribbon  of  the  Little  Colorado,  far  on  the 
horizon  I  saw  a  dark  streak  that  lay  across  the  sky,  and  I  knew  it  for 
the  smoke  of  a  passing  train  upon  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway.  The  iron  monster  has  got  as  far  as  the  edge 
of  the  Painted  Desert  and  the  Grand  Canon,  though  he  has  not  yet 
invaded  their  recesses ;  but  he  brii^  you  to  the  very  borders  of  the 
Navajo  country,  and  as  you  look  out  from  the  windows  of  your  Pull- 
man car  you  see  parti-coloured  flocks  of  spotted  sheep  grazing,  and 
beside  them,  sts^ding  in  the  sage  brush,  the  picturesque  figures  of 
their  nomad  shepherds.  These  are  the  Navajo  Indians,  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  20,000  strong,  and  they  live  in  a  country  of  their 
own,  near  200  miles  across,  which  the  United  States  has  allowed  them 
to  retain.  Once  upon  a  time  the  Navajos  themselves  were  intruders 
here,  an  invading  warrior  tribe  from  away  north,  so  their  traditions 
tell ;  but  that  was  a  long  while  back,  and  when  the  Spanish  oonquis- 
tadores  came  they  found  them  where  they  are  to-day.  But  there 
had  been  an  earlier  folk  there  before  them,  whom  these  warriors 
from  the  north  almost  exterminated — all  but  a  renmant,  who  fortified 
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themselves  on  high  hilltops,  round  which  the  encioaching  waves  of 
the  Navajo  sea  raged  in  vain.  These  were  the  Hopi,  and  there  they 
still  survive  in  their  seven  villages,  perched  on  three  wall-sided  mesas 
which  bear  the  general  name  of  Tusayan.  It  is  there  that  the  famous 
snake  dance  is  performed  year  by  year  by  the  descendants  of  the 
legendary  youth  who  won  the  favour  of  the  Spider  Woman  and  brought 
back  a  Snake  bride  to  his  Hopi  home.  *  Hopi/  '  the  good  people,' 
that  is  what  they  call  themselves,  but  that  is  not  the  name  by  which 
they  are  most  generally  known ;  for  the  Navajo  shepherd  warriors 
who  surround  them  mock  at  them  for  an  unwarlike  folk,  imd  call 
them  *  Moqui,'  or  '  dead.'  But  the  Navajos  found  them  very  much 
alive  whenever  they  tried  to  raid  them  in  their  cities  of  refuge  on  the 
hilL  The  Hopi  have  held  their  own  in  the  midst  of  their  enemies,  and 
the  very  isolation  in  which  they  have  thus  lived — ^islands  as  it  were 
in  the  Navajo  sea — has  enabled  them  to  keep  their  ancient  rites 
unchanged  from  prehistoric  times. 

To  see  this  wonderful  prehistoric  snake  dance  of  theirs  was  the 
object  of  my  journey.  Towards  noon  of  the  next  day  our  Navajo 
driver,  Natanie,  pointed  to  a  yellow  sandstone  mesa  shimmering 
through  the  haze  ahead,  and  made  signs  to  us  that  that  was  where 
we  were  bound.  He  did  it  by  signs,  for  he  spoke  no  English,  and 
neither  I  nor  my  companion,  whom  I  may  call  the  Churchman,  knew 
a  word  of  Navajo.  And  as  we  drew  nearer  to  it  we  found  the  bed 
of  the  wash,  or  dry  valley  bed,  up  which  we  were  driving,  was  planted 
with  com  unlike  any  com  I  had  ever  seen  before.  In  the  States 
the  maize  is  grown  in  thick  rows  close  together,  and  stands  as  tall 
as  the  head  of  a  man  on  horseback.  This  Hopi  com  was  scarce  as 
high  as  my  waist,  and  each  plant  stood  by  itself,  many  feet  from  its 
neighbour,  with  the  loose  sand  lying  all  around  it.  The  Hopi  have 
no  living  streams  to  irrigate  their  fields,  and  depend  solely  on  the 
rains,  so  capricious  and  so  slight,  of  their  arid  home.  I  think  no 
other  human  beings  would  have  dreamed  of  cultivating  such  a  BoU 
under  so  arid  a  sky ;  but  the  Hopi  have  found  that  there  is  a  moist 
stratum  beneath  the  sand  all  down  the  broad  centre  of  the  wash. 
They  dibble  in  the  precious,  sacred  seed — com  is  a  sacred  plant  to 
them — and  pray  that  the  heavens  may  drop  water  on  the  tender 
shoots ;  and  thus  they  gain  a  hard- won  sustenance  from  the  most 
unhopeful  soil  in  America. 

Their  labours  are  doubled  by  the  fact  that  daily  they  must  de- 
scend many  hundreds  of  feet  from  their  strongholds  to  till  their  corn- 
fields down  in  the  wash  below,  and  then  climb  back  up  the  steep  trails 
that  wind  and  zigzag  through  the  frowning  rocks  to  their  pink  and 
white  villages  on  the  mesa  top. 

There,  ahead  of  us,  the  clustering  houses  stood  out  against  the 
intense  blue  of  the  Arizona  sky  like  those  of  some  Italian  village  above 
the  Amo  or  the  Tiber.    Heaven-kissing  is  the  only  word  for  them. 
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One  thinks  of  eagles  and  their  lofty  ejnries,  or  of  sea-birds  that  make 
their  nests  on  the  summits  of  wave-worn  precipices.  Up  a  steep 
road,  over  sandy  slopes,  round  great  fallen  rocks,  the  straining  mules 
pulled  our  wagon,  till  in  a  little  cove  right  under  the  mesa  we  saw 
the  Toreeba  spring.  Here  was  a  rock- walled  pool  of  clear  green  water, 
which  welled  out  from  under  an  overhanging  crag,  and  in  the  crannies 
of  the  rock  by  the  spring-head  strange  offerings  were  deposited.  These 
were  Bahos,  or  prayer-sticks — two  little  sticks  the  size  of  a  man's 
finger,  bound  together  with  a  feather  tuft.  These  are  the  Hopi 
emblems  of  prayer,  and  when  an  Indian  makes  his  orisons  to  the 
spirits  which  he  believes  to  exist  everywhere,  above  him,  around  him, 
and  beneath,  he  offers  at  the  same  time  the  Baho  as  a  visible  symbol 
of  his  devotion.  The  Indian  is  as  religious  as  any  person  upon  earth ; 
to  him  the  supernatural  world  is  as  close  and  ever-present  as  the 
natural,  and  every  action  of  his  life  is  considered  in  relation  both 
to  the  spirits  that  may  help  and  to  the  spirits  that  may  hurt  him ; 
to  propitiate  them  his  dances  are  designed,  and  this  snake  dance 
which  we  had  come  to  see  is  the  most  important  of  all  his  ceremonies. 

To  the  Hopi  in  his  arid  home  water  is  the  very  first  necessity  of 
life ;  for  his  water  he  trusts  solely  to  the  rains  of  heaven,  and  it  rests 
with  the  spirits  whether  his  trust  is  to  be  in  vaiii.  Now  the  forked 
lightning  is  the  maker  of  the  rain,  for  in  that  dry  atmosphere  the 
rain  clouds  most  conmionly  burst  to  the  accompaniment  of  zigzag 
flashes  and  the  long  roll  of  the  thunder.  Lightning  is  capricious, 
and  can  strike  you  dead,  but  it  is  the  author  and  giver  of  all  that 
which  makes  the  staff  of  life.  And  the  snake,  vivid,  quick-darting, 
apt,  too,  when  he  strikes  to  deal  sudden  and  mysterious  death,  is 
near  akin  to  the  lightning,  and  the  best  of  all  messengers  to  carry 
word  to  the  spirits  that  lightning  and  fruitful  rain  are  u^ntly  desired. 
To  this  end  did  the  favour  of  the  Spider  Woman  provide  the  faithful 
Hopi  with  their  invaluable  snake  clan,  human  instruments  whose  right 
and  duty  it  is  to  work  magic  with  the  snakes,  their  brothers,  and  to 
make  them  the  effectual  bearers  of  their  prayers. 

The  Churchman  had  been  among  the  Hopi  before,  and  had  seen  the 
dance  in  previous  years  at  the  pueblo,  or  village,  of  Oraybe.  We 
were  arriving  now  in  time  to  see  only  the  grand  finale  of  the 
Ifishongnovi  dance,  the  preliminaries  to  which  had  alrecdy  been 
transacted.  For  nine  days  the  Snakes  and  the  Antelopes — a  second 
clanclosely  linked  with  the  Snakes — had  assembled  in  their  respective 
Kivas  and  eaten  sacred  food,  or  else  fasted,  according  as  their  ritual 
demanded  ;  they  had  drunk  the  sacred  medicine,  which  they  believed 
preserves  them  from  the  venom  of  the  snake,  and  had  duly  rehearsed 
the  ancient  drama  of  the  bold  youth  and  the  Spider  Woman.  For 
several  dajrs  the  Snake  priests  had  sallied  forth,  two  and  two,  north 
and  south  and  east  and  west,  to  gather  snakes  for  the  ceremony 
of  the  last,  day.    Each  pair  carried  a  hoe  and  a  snake  whip — the  heavy 
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hoe  which  is  not  only  the  all-important  instrument  of  corn-planting, 
but  is  also  used  to  dig  up  an  escaping  snake  from  any  hole  where  he 
may  hide.  The  snake  whip  consists  of  two  long  eagle  feathers,  bound 
together,  with  a  little  round  stick  as  a  handle,  and  it  is  used  to  subdue 
the  snake  when  he  is  overtaken  in  the  open.  Just  why  the  feathers 
of  an  eagle's  wing  should  have  so  much  power  over  a  snake  is  not 
certain,  but  it  is  believed  that  when  an  eagle  swoops  upon  a  snake  in 
his  coil  he  warily  avoids  attempting  to  strike  him  directly  with  his 
talons,  and  brushes  him,  instead,  with  his  wing  from  one  side.  The 
angry  reptile  strikes  at  the  wing,  his  venom  spends  itself  idly  on  the 
feathers,  and  the  next  moment  the  terrible  talons  have  him  by  the 
neck.  When  a  pair  of  Snake  priests  find  a  snake  in  the  open,  the 
one  with  a  whip  advances  and  sprinkles  him  with  sacred  meal  from 
his  extended  hand.  In  all  their  ceremonies  meal  made  of  com  ground 
fine  and  duly  blessed  plays  a  most  important  part.  The  surprised 
snake  attempts  to  escape,  and  the  priest,  bending  down,  brushes 
his  head  rapidly  with  the  snake  whip ;  the  effect  of  this  is  to  subdue 
the  snake  instantly,  and  with  a  lightning-like  dart  of  his  hand  the 
man  seizes  him  by  the  neck,  picks  him  up,  puts  him  in  a  bag, 
and  carries  him  back  to  the  Eiva,  where  he  is  turned  loose  with  his 
brethren. 

Whether  the  priests  are  ever  bitten  during  this  venturous  hunt 
is  not  certainly  known,  but  if  they  ever  are,  most  assuredly  they  do 
not  die  of  it.  Tet  the  snakes  have  their  fangs  intact.  Neither  when 
caught  nor  afterwards  in  the  Eiva  are  they  mutilated  in  any  way, 
and  they  remain  perfectly  capable  of  inflicting  a  deadly  bite.  What 
seems  possible,  however,  is  that  the  Indians  know  how  to  render 
themselves  immune ;  they  collect  a  certain  plant  which  grows  abun- 
dantly on  the  slopes  around  their  mesas,  and  they  drink  largely  of  a 
decoction  of  it ;  they  themselves  consider  it  sacred,  and  it  remains 
for  science  to  prove  whether  it  be  really  an  antidote  or  not. 

Certainly  the  Snake  priests  give  the  snakes  every  chance  of  biting 
them,  for  during  all  these  dajrs  they  live  with  them  in  the  Eiva.  It 
is  a  room  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  entered  only  down  a  long  ladder 
from  a  larapdoor  in  the  roof ;  and  here  in  the  semi-darkness  a  hundred 
snakes  or  more  Uve  along  with  the  men,  their  brothers.  Here  sits 
the  chief  priest  by  the  sacred  altar,  and  here  the  others  smoke  and 
eat  and  recline,  naked,  upon  the  ground,  and  bull  snakes  and  racers, 
and  whip-snakes  and  rattlers,  crawl  in  and  out  among  them  and  over 
them ;  and  snakes  and  men  are  alike  fearless  and  unconcerned.  The 
Mishongnovi  men  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  fearless  of 
all  ihe  pueblos  in  handling  the  snakes,  and  it  may  be  that  this  per- 
fect fearlessness  is  the  secret  of  their  immunity.  They  have  faith 
in  their  Snake  brethren,  and  their  faith  is  justified  by  its  results. 
Faith  in  his  ancestral  religion  saves  the  Hopi  to-day,  as  it  did  of  old 
his  prehistoric  ancestors. 
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But  it  is  not  intended  tliat  the  Hopi's  faith  should  remain  for 
ever  in  the  prehistoric  stage.  Here  beside  the  green  pool  of  Toreeba, 
with  its  sacred  prayer-sticks,  stands  a  brand-new  building  with  staring 
white-painted  casements  and  red-painted  iron  roof,  as  new  and  as 
incongruous  as  anything  can  be.  It  is  the  Qovemment  schoolhouse, 
where  the  rulers  of  the  United  States  Indian  Department  propose  to 
bring  prehistoric  man  more  up  to  date.  But  their  methods  I  must 
tell  by  and  by. 

We  camped  by  the  schoolhouse,  now  empty,  and  afterwards 
toiled  on  foot  up  the  steep  trail,  that  wound  through  the  fissures  of 
the  sandstone  clifb,  to  the  village  on  the  hilltop.  There  we  found 
another  friend,  a  science  man  with  his  camera,  and  there  were  one 
or  two  other  white  visitors.  The  dance  place,  which  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  village,  looked  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  tennis-court. 
AH  round  it  stood  the  terraced  houses,  tier  above  tier,  and  the  pictur- 
esque figures  of  those  who  dwelt  in  them  stood  in  groups  on  the  flat 
roo£3  or  climbed  up  and  down  the  steep  ladders  that  led  to  them. 
The  dance  place  was  empty  just  then,  for  those  who  were  to  take 
part  in  the  performance  were  mftlring  their  final  preparations  in  their 
dark  Eivas.  Meantime  little  brown,  naked  children  played  around 
before  the  houses;  and  wolf -like  dogs,  and  chickens  and  donkeys, 
wandered  round.  Through  the  open  doors  of  the  houses  we  had 
glimpses  of  interiors  bright  with  painted  pottery  and  gaily  coloured 
blankets.  The  Indians  who  crowded  the  housetops  were  bareheaded, 
but  the  men  all  had  their  snaky  black  hair  bound  with  a  red  fillet, 
while  the  women  wore  theirs  braided  at  the  side  into  long  locks  which 
hung  nearly  to  their  waists ;  most  of  them  were  dressed  in  their  native 
costume,  a  handsome  dark  woollen  robe,  girded  with  a  red  and  green 
sash ;  but  a  few  of  them  wore  flimsy  gowns  of  cheap  American  cotton. 
All  were  picturesque,  but  the  most  fascinating  thing  was  the  way  in 
which  the  Hopi  maidens  dressed  their  hair :  their  long  black  tresses 
were  brushed  out  into  a  great  whorl  or  bunch  on  each  side  of  the  face, 
and  tied  round  with  a  braid,  so  as  to  stand. out  clear  from  the  head. 
It  was  done  with  exquisite  neatness,  and  the  effect  is  considered 
by  the  Hopi  to  resemble  a  beautiful  yellow  flower,  which  among  them 
is  the  emblem  of  maidenhood.  It  is  only  the  marriageable  girls 
who  may  wear  their  hair  thus ;  the  Uttle  ones  let  their  locks  hang 
loose,  and  the  married  women  have  their  braids ;  the  unwedded  alone 
have  the  right  to  adopt  this  singularly  pleasing  mode. 

As  the  time  to  begin  drew  near,  the  Churchman,  notebook  in 
hand,  planted  himself  at  one  side  of  the  dance  place,  while  the  man 
of  science  and  I  took  up  our  positions  upon  a  house  roof  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  Kisi.  The  Eisi  was  a  sort  of  booth  of  freshly  cut, 
green  poplar  branches,  large  enough  to  contain  a  man,  and  in  front 
of  it  was  bound  a  white  cotton  sheet ;  at  this  moment  it  was  the  only 
sign  or  symbol  visible  of  what  was  to  take  place. 
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Then,  at  one  end  of  the  dance  place  appeared  a  solitary  figure^ 
and  all  eyes  were  turned  on  him.  It  was  a  half-naked  Red  Man, 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  great  sack,  and  when  one  looked  hard  at  it  one 
could  see  that  the  contents  were  aUve ;  it  was  full  of  writhing  snakes. 
With  a  steady  step  he  walked  across  the  place  to  the  Kisi ;  he  lifted 
the  white  cloth  which  hung  over  the  front  of  it,  and  he  placed  the 
bag  of  snakes  inside.  Then  he  withdrew,  to  all  appearance  absolutely 
unconscious  of  the  watchers  on  the  housetops. 

And  still  we  waited,  and  the  man  of  science  handled  his  dark 
slides  for  the  camera,  and  looked  anxiously  at  the  sky,  where  the  sun 
was  fast  sinking  in  the  west.  Would  there  be  light  enough  for  instan- 
taneous work  ?  It  would  make  all  the  difference  to  him  ;  while  the 
Churchman,  notebook  in  hand,  waited  composedly;  all  he  needed 
was  light  enough  to  see. 

Would  they  never  come  ?  Then,  suddenly,  all  faces  turned  to  the 
entrance  to  the  place,  and  the  Procession  of  the  Antelopes  came  on. 
Naked  to  the  waist,  their  skin  painted  in  strange  designs,  gourd 
rattles  in  their  hands  and  rattles  of  the  hoofs  of  deer  and  of  tortoise- 
shell  bound  to  their  knees,  they  advanced  with  prancing  step  in 
single  file,  and  made  the  circuit  of  the  place.  In  front  of  the  Eisi 
a  piece  of  board  was  let  into  the  ground,  and  this  board  was  the  door 
to  a  hollow  place  beneath,  which  symbolised  Shipapu,  the  mysterious 
abode  of  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors.  Up  to  the  door  of  Shipapu 
slowly  pranced  the  Antelopes,  men  and  boys ;  for  there  were  boys — 
yes,  little  boys — there,  all  as  earnest  and  as  reverent  as  their  elders. 
And  as  each  one  in  his  turn  came  to  the  door  of  the  spirit  world  he 
raised  his  right  foot  and  stamped  loud  and  hard  upon  the  board. 
It  was  a  call,  a  summons  to  the  spirits  to  bid  them  attend.  *  We 
are  here,'  it  said ;  '  the  great  yearly  performance  of  the  Hopi  is  begun. 
Do  not  forget  that  we  need  you.  Attend,  attend!'  Bound  and 
round  they  circled,  and  that  loud  stamp,  resounding  again  and  again, 
struck  strangely  on  the  ear.  There  was  no  lack  of  insistence  in  the 
call ;  every  time  they  circled  the  stamp  seemed  louder  and  stronger ; 
if  one  of  them  could  have  broken  the  board,  I  think  he  would  have 
been  well  pleased — ^he  would  have  proved  himself  one  to  whom  the 
spirits  must  listen. 

And  then  the  Antelope  priests  stopped  their  procession,  and  ranged 
themselves  in  a  line  on  each  side  of  tiieKisi,  facing  the  dancing  place. 
And  in  due  form  entered  the  Procession  of  the  Snake  priests.  They 
too  were  half -naked  and  strangely  painted ;  their  faces  were  blackened, 
but  there  was  a  ghastly  white  stripe  drawn  across  the  mouth,  and  on 
their  backs  and  arms  and  breasts  were  ghostly  patterns,  drawn  in 
bluish  white  ochre.  They  wore  kilts  of  symboUcal  design,  and  behind 
each  a  foxskin  dangled  from  the  waist,  and  at  one  side  a  great  tassel 
of  cords  hung  almost  to  the  ground.  In  their  hands  they  carried 
bahos  and  snake  whips.    Like  the  Antelopes,  their  procession  circled 
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round  and  round  the  place,  and  each  in  turn  with  his  right  foot  struck 
on  the  board  the  loud  call  to  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors.  Then  they 
formed  up  in  line  before  the  Eisi,  face  to  face  with  the  line  of  Antelope 
men,  and  with  ordered  waving  of  the  snake  whips,  and  shaking  of  the 
knee-rattles,  and  stamping  of  the  feet  they  chanted  in  unison  a  weird, 
unearthly  song.  Its  words,  of  course,  were  unintelligible  to  us ;  and  it 
may  be  that  they  were  not  entirely  understood  by  themselves,  for  while 
the  language  of  savages  changes  by  degrees  from  century  to  century, 
and  its  archaic  forms,  passing  out  of  common  use,  swiftly  begin  to  be 
forgotten,  a  few  still  linger  on  in  the  songs  devoted  to  the  gods,  and  are 
piously  chanted  by  priests,  who  can  no  longer  interpret  what  they 
tnean.  Perhaps  each  one  interprets  its  meaning  for  himself,  as  we 
may  do  the  formless  strains  of  the  .^lian  harp.  And,  indeed,  that 
elemental  sound  had  for  me  something  of  the  mystery  and  the  charm 
that  the  ^olian  harp  arouses,  sometiiing  akin  to  the  sound  of  blowing 
wind,  and  flowing  wave,  and  rain  upon  the  mown  grass. 
K  And  now  the  song  was  ended,  and  the  long  line  of  the  Snake  priests 
broke  up  and  melted  into  groups,  moving  irregularly  in  front  of  the 
Eisi.  Just  what  they  did  in  that  clustering  movement  was  hard  to 
see,  but  they  seemed  to  bend  down  in  pairs  before  the  white  cloth, 
and  from  inside  the  Easi,  behind  the  cloth,  something  was  passed 
out  to  those  outside  ;  and,  lo !  a  pair  of  priests  stood  up  side  by  side, 
one  with  his  arm  round  the  other's  neck ;  and  in  that  other's  mouth, 
firmly  grasped  in  his  strong  jaws,  was  a  great  snake.  Yes,  he  was 
carrying  a  great  live  rattlesnake  in  his  mouth,  holding  it  not  far  from 
the  middle,  and  the  flat,  venomous  head  wandered  inquisitively  up 
and  down  his  cheek,  and  in  around  his  throat,  and  past  his  ear,  as 
if  seeking  where  to  hide.  His  companion,  the  'hugger,'  who  had 
his  left  arm  round  the  carrier's  shoulders,  held  the  snake  whip  in 
his  right  hand,  and  with  gentle  touches  of  the  tip  plajred  with  the 
reptile's  head ;  it  seemed  to  me  he  guided  the  head  away  from  &e 
eyes  of  the  carrier.  And  thus  side  by  side,  with  slow,  prancing 
steps,  locked  in  this  strange  embrace,  the  pair  slowly  made  the 
circuit  of  the  dancing  place.  On  the  side  opposite  to  the  Eisi  stood 
a  Uttle  group  of  women  bearing  bowls  of  sacred  meal,  and  this  they 
sprinkled  on  the  pair  and  on  the  writhing  serpent  as  they  passed. 
Behind  the  pair  followed  a  third  priest,  snake  whip  in  hand,  attending 
on  their  steps.  When  the  circuit  had  been  completed,  the  carrier, 
bending  forward,  opened  his  jaws,  and  the  writhing  reptile  dropped 
to  the  ground.  Instantly  the  third  priest,  the  gatherer,  sprang  to 
where  the  astonished  creature  was  hastening  to  escape,  and,  brushing 
it  rapidly  with  his  snake  whip  to  recall  it  to  its  obedience,  with  a 
lightning-like  dart  snatched  it  up  in  his  left  hand,  and  held  it  in 
the  air.  The  snake  accepted  his  fate  imresistingly,  and  hung  limply 
from  the  grasping  hand,  without  making  any  visible  effort  to  get 
away. 
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Meantime  pair  after  pair  had  followed  the  first,  each  carrier  with 
a  writhing,  squirming  serpent  in  his  mouth,  each  hugger  with  his 
snake  whip  guiding  the  restless,  inquisitive  head  from  the  undefended 
face  of  the  carrier.  None  of  the  snakes  appeared  to  make  any  resist- 
ance, but  there  was  a  huge  bull  snake,  four  or  five  feet  long  and  as 
thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  who  certainly  was  an  enormous  mouthful. 
Him  the  carrier  supported  with  both  hands,  holding  up  either  end, 
while  his  mouth  grasped  as  much  as  it  could  hold  of  the  middle. 
And  there  were  small  snakes  too,  slim  whip  snakes  and  young  rattlers ; 
and  here  came  a  carrier  who  had  got  two  together  in  his  mouth,  and 
the  twin  snake  heads  wreathing  themselves  round  his  face  made  one 
think  of  the  pictures  of  the  head  of  Medusa. 

As  soon  as  a  snake  was  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  circuit,  he  was 
left  to  the  gatherer,  and  the  pair  of  Snake  priests  took  their  turn  in 
front  of  the  Easi  to  receive  a  fresh  one.  The  gatherers  went  on  pick'^ 
ing  up  snake  after  snake  till  they  literally  had  their  hands  full ;  bunches 
of  snakes  dangled  from  their  fingers,  and  the  little  bojrs,  who  were 
the  most  eager  and  the  boldest — so  it  seemed — of  them  all,  actually 
scrambled  with  each  other  for  who  should  get  the  biggest  handful 
or  have  the  honour  of  carrying  the  largest  snakes.  The  big  bull 
snake  in  particular  was  a  special  object  of  contention,  and  in  spite 
of  the  religious  solemnity  of  the  ceremony  there  was  a  burst  of  laughter 
from  the  spectators  when  he  escaped  from  the  tiny  hand  of  one  very 
small  boy,  only  to  be  promptly  recaptured  by  a  bigger  one. 

And  almost  the  strangest  part  of  the  strange  scene  was  that  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  was  bitten ;  nevertheless,  among  the  multitude 
of  snakes  and  the  perpetual  movement  of  the  Snake  priests  carrying 
them  round,  and  dropping  them,  and  gathering  them  up,  it  was  per- 
fectly impossible  to  say  whether  any  of  the  snakes  struck  at  them 
or  not.  Certainly  I  saw  none  of  the  priests  removed  for  treatment, 
but  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  have  been  occasions  when  the 
thing  has  happened.  One  would  think  that  the  discomfort  of  being 
rudely  pinched  by  the  strong  teeth  of  an  Indian  would  rouse  the  anger 
of  some  at  least  among  the  scores  of  reptiles  that  were  carried  in 
this  strange  procession.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  constant  handling 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected  in  the  Bliva,  and  the  familiarity 
with  man  which  they  had  acquired  during  their  stay  there,  may  have 
tamed  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  submit  to  anything. 

When  the  last  snake  had  been  carried  round  the  circle,  and  duly 
dropped  on  the  ground,  and  picked  up  by  the  gatherer,  the  final  act 
in  the  ceremony  began.  A  line  of  sacred  com  meal  was  strewn  upon 
the  ground,  enclosing  a  space  a  few  feet  across,  and  all  the  priests 
hurried  to  this  and  flung  their  handfuls  of  snakes  into  the  middle 
of  it,  and  flung  over  them  bowlfuls  of  the  sacred  meal ;  and  when  all 
had  been  thus  duly  besprinkled,  they  gathered  them  up  once  more 
in  their  hands,  and  hurried  away  with  them,  north  and  south  and 
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east  and  west,  over  the  trails  leading  down  from  the  mesa.  Then 
at  certain  points,  at  a  proper  distance,  the  captured  messengers  of 
the  spirits  were  set  free,  and  prayer-sticks  were  deposited  at  the 
shrines  where  they  were  released,  and  they  were  bidden  to  go  their 
way,  and  tell  the  spirits  that  Mishongnovi  had  done  its  dnty,  after 
the  fashion  enjoined  by  the  gods,  and  hoped  that  a  bomitiful  rain 
would  be  sent  in  answer  to  their  prayers. 

The  man  of  science  closed  his  camera,  the  shatter  of  which  bad 
clicked  at  intervals  all  through,  the  notetaker  dotted  down  his  last 
observation  and  pocketed  his  book,  and  we  got  down  from  our  seats 
excited,  half-dazed,  and  half-incredulous  of  what  we  had  just  seen. 
The  great  snake  dance  was  over.  Mishongnovi  would  not  see  another 
for  two  years.  The  snakes  had  returned,  if  one  may  say  so,  to  their 
ordinary  avocations;  the  Snake  priests  would  do  the  same.  But 
there  was  one  final  ceremony  for  these  latter,  in  order  to  bring  them 
down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  life.  For  the  last  fortnight  they  had 
been  sacred,  part  of  the  time  fasting,  part  of  the  time  eating  sacred 
food,  and  they  were  full  of  mysterious  medicine.  Before  returning 
to  ordinary  life  they  must  be  purified,  and  there  around  the  mouth 
of  the  Eiva  they  purified  themselves.  They  washed  the  paint  from 
their  bodies  with  water,  dexterously  spirted  from  their  mouths,  and 
they  drank  a  strong  emetic  which  literally  seemed  to  turn  them 
inside  out.    I  need  not  dwell  upon  this  sight. 

But  as  we  looked  away  across  the  deserts  from  the  lofty  mesa's 
edge,  seeing  below  us  the  green  cornfields,  for  whose  sake  all  this  is 
done,  we  had  a  vision  of  long  streamers  of  rain  descending  over  the 
broad  wash,  and  a  distant  rainbow.  It  looked  as  if  the  spirits  in 
Shipapu  were  favourable. 

And  then  from  poetry  and  sentiment  and  prehistoric  dreams  we 
were  brought  back  abruptly  to  modem  America.  During  the  dance 
I  had  noticed  a  solitary  figure,  a  tall  white  man  in  dark  blue  uniform, 
with  a  pale  narrow  face  and  piercing  eyes  set  close  together,  a  face 
which  it  had  struck  me  at  the  time  would  have  done  for  a  Spanish 
Inquisitor's.  He  came  into  the  dance  place  during  the  dance,  and 
walked  about  among  the  performers,  apparently  heeding  the  snakes 
as  Uttle  as  he  did  their  bearers ;  neither  did  any  of  the  Snake  priests 
take  any  notice  of  him.  He  seemed  alien  and  aloof,  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  devotees  around  him.  Now  that  it  was  all  over,  my  companion 
spoke  to  him ;  for  this  was  the  Agent  of  the  Indian  Department,  the 
absolute  master  of  all  these  people  and  of  the  Southern  Navajos ; 
the  civiliser,  of  whose  methods  report  had  already  told  us  a  great 
deal;  and,  for  that  matter,  the  nder  by  whose  permission  we  were 
there  to  criticise,  for  he  has  the  right  to  forbid  any  white  man  to 
enter  the  Indian  Reservation,  and  forcibly  to  put  him  off  if  found 
there.  Yet  with  true  American  independence  the  Churchman  boldly 
made  his  protest.    The  Agent  has  enlisted  and  armed  a  body  of 
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Navajos  as  police.  The  Navajos,  fighting-men  by  nature,  aie  willing 
enough  to  accept  an  office  which  supplies  them  with  a  handsome 
unifonn  and  bright  brass  buttons,  and  allows  them  to  walk  about 
with  a  heavy  revolver  slung  to  their  belt  and  fifty  cartridges  peeping 
from  its  loops.  Backed  by  his  police  he  has  made  a  determined  effort 
to  convert  the  Hopi ;  himself  a  man  of  strong  religious  convictions, 
he  has  no  scruple  about  the  means  he  adopts  to  bring  over  the  Indians 
to  what  he  regards  as  a  better  way  of  thinking.  Prudence  at  present 
deters  him  from  the  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  their  most  sacred  cere- 
mony, the  snake  dance,  but  how  long  it  will  deter  him  remains  to 
be  seen.  He  has  not  shrunk  from  incurring  bitter  unpopularity  in 
the  matter  of  haircutting.  Long  hair  is  the  honour  of  an  Indian. 
To  cut  it  is  shame  and  disgrace.  Now,  the  Department  has  issued 
an  order  that  agents  should  try  to  cut  the  Indians'  hair,  and  naturally 
the  Indians  do  not  like  it.  When  the  Agent  proposed  to  cut  the  hair 
of  the  Navajos  those  merry  gentlemen  laughed  aloud. 

*  Oh,  yes,  certainly,'  they  cried,  *  cut  away.  But  you  must  cut 
our  throats  first ' — with  a  sweep  of  brown  hands  from  ear  to  ear. 

And,  as  I  said  before,  the  Navajos  are  20,000,  and  the  last  Navajo 
war  ran  into  millions.    The  hair  of  the  Navajos  is  not  cut  yet. 

Even  the  peace-loving  Hopi  have  refused  to  become  Americans 
to  the  extent  of  haircutting.  But  the  Department  has  established 
schools  for  their  children,  and  once  the  children  are  there  their  hair 
can  be  cut.  When  the  Hopi  hid  their  children  and  refused  to  send 
them,  they  actually  were  hunted  through  the  snow  with  revolvers  to 
make  them  obey.  An  Agency  employs  with  a  forty-five  Colt  is  a 
pretty  effective  attendance  officer.  One  Hopi  who  persistently  refused 
to  send  his  child  to  school  was  seized  by  the  Agent's  men,  his  hands 
bound  behind  him  with  baling  wire,  and  his  hair  cut  with  sheep- 
shears  as  a  punishment. 

So  the  Churchman  caught  the  opportunity  of  lifting  up  his  voice. 
'But,  sir,'  he  argued,  'in  your  schoolhouse  below  there  you  have 
got  pictures  of  Bible  scenes  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  all  the  figures 
in  the  pictures  are  dressed  in  flowing  robes  and  wear  their  hair  long. 
Your  teachers,  when  they  talk  about  Christianity,  show  the  children 
these  pictures,  and  say  they  represent  persons  whom  we  hold  venerable, 
and  even  sacred.  Is  it  fair  to  object  to  the  Hopi  people  wearing 
robes  remarkably  like  those  of  the  Bible  pictures,  and  to  insist  on  their 
wearing  American  clothes  ? ' 

The  Agent. — *  That's  all  very  well,  my  dear  sir,  but  if  the  originals 
of  those  figures  there  represented  were  alive  and  walking  about  among 
us  to-day,  they  would  have  their  hair  cut  and  be  dressed  as  we  are. 
The  important  thing  with  these  ignorant,  backward  people  is  to  get 
them  to  break  with  all  their  old  tribal  customs.  We  want  to  make 
Americans  of  them.  So  long  as  they  retain  their  Indian  habits  that 
is  impossible.    Indian  dress  and  Indian  dances  must  go.' 
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The  Churchman. — '  But  America  is  a  free  countiy.  We  Americans 
boast  tliat  we  came  over  here  for  the  sake  of  religious  freedom.  These 
dances  symbolise  to  the  Indians  everything  they  hold  sacred.  Surely 
they  have  a  right  to  practise  their  own  religion  ?  Of  course,  I  am 
anxious  to  see  them  become  Christians,  but  it  seems  to  me  shocking 
to  force  them  to  it  by  violence.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  start 
with  the  faith  they  have  as  a  foundation,  and  build  up  a  higher  faith 
upon  that  ? ' 

The  Agent  (severely)* — 'Well,  sir,  I  have  my  orders  from  the 
Department,  orders  with  which  I  thoroughly  agree,  and  I  allow  no 
outside  interference.  The  intention  of  the  Department  is  to  civilise 
and  ChristianiBe  these  savages,  and  I  propose  to  do  it  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.  They  are,  of  course,  obstinate  as  well  as  ignorant,  but  we 
know  what  is  for  their  good.  Like  all  heathen,  they  hate  the  light, 
but  we  intend  that  they  shall  learn  better.  When  the  parents  objected 
to  their  children  going  to  school  I  applied  compulsion,  and  my  action 
has  been  approved  by  my  superiors.  The  children  now  go  to  schools 
taught  by  Christian  teachers,  and  learn  to  speak  a  civilised  language  ; 
nothing  but  English  is  allowed  to  be  spoken  by  our  scholars.' 

'  And  suppose  they  do  slip  into  their  mother  tongue  ?  '  asked  the 
Churchman,  with  apparent  innocence. 

'They  are  punished  for  their  disobedience,'  returned  the  Agent 
promptly. 

'  And  how  are  they  punished — with  the  rod  ? '  The  Churchman's 
eyes  met  mine. 

'  If  necessary  the  rod  can  be  used.  I  deprecate  corporal  punish- 
ment, but  order  must  be  maintained.' 

Again  I  looked  at  the  Churchman.  I  wanted  to  say,  'That's 
surely  illegal.'  But  I  knew  the  words  of  a  wandering  Englishman 
might  do  much  harm  and  no  good,  and  I  held  my  peace. 

The  Agent  went  on :  '  Ignorant  people  have  complained  about 
the  people's  hair  being  cut.  The  Indians  themselves  admit  that  for 
the  children  sanitary  reasons  demand  it.  The  Department,  very 
properly,  wishes  the  Indians  to  dress  like  clean  and  respectable  citizens ; 
I  do  what  I  can  to  induce  it.  Of  course,  I  have  a  certain  discretion ; 
I  have  not,  as  you  see,  enforced  universal  haircutting.'  (No,  I  had 
seen  the  flower-like  coils  of  the  Hopi  maidens'  tresses,  thank  good* 
ness !)  *  But  every  Indian  in  Government  employment  must  obey 
my  rules ;  and  the  people  are  poor,  they  want  work ;  so  my  intentions 
are  being  gradually  enforced.' 

'But,'  cried  the  Churchman,  'my  dear  sir,  you  cannot  believe 
that  you  give  these  men  Christian  hearts  by  cutting  their  hair !  Con- 
verting them  from  the  outside  is  but  going  back  to  the  methods  of  the 
dark  ages.  What  value  is  there  in  outward  conformity  with  inward 
rebellion  ?  Tou  are  taking  away  their  ancestral  rules  of  conduct 
and  religion,  and  giving  them  in  exchange  American  clothes !    Qrant 
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that  you  stop  the  snake  dance  and  the  rest  of  their  ceremonies.  They 
love  Christianity  no  better  for  that.  And  in  teaching  Christianity 
at  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver,  let  me  tell  you,  you  corrupt  the  very 
essence  of  Christianity.  You  sin  against  Christianity  itself  when 
you  sin  against  these  poor  creatures'  liberty.' 

It  was  very  striking  to  me  to  listen  to  the  Christian  priest  plead- 
ing for  these  poor  people.  It  was  typical  of  the  broader-minded 
Christianity  of  our  own  day  that  he  should  urge  so  strongly  on  this 
iron-handed  official  that  it  was  a  crime  against  liberty  to  force  upon 
any  people  a  religion  they  did  not  want.  Standing  there  on  the  edge 
of  the  mesa,  the  simple,  kindly,  industrious  Indian  folk  coming  and 
going  around  us,  looking  forth  over  the  great  tawny  yellow  plains, 
across  which  centuries  ago  the  Spaniards  had  advanced  to  the  attack, 
the  sword  in  one  hand  the  crucifix  in  the  other,  one  felt  the  contrast. 
Now  it  was  the  priest  who  was  pleading  for  liberty,  while  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  secular  arm  still  believed  in  force.  Nor  was  the  Church- 
man alone  in  his  protest ;  the  man  of  science,  too,  came  up  and  spoke 
his  mind.  It  was  a  rare  opportunity,  for  this  Agent  was  conspicuous 
above  all  others  as  a  masterful  man,  firm  and  unrelenting,  who  shrank 
from  nothing  in  carrying  out  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  the  ground  the  science  man  took  up  in 
making  his  protest.  The  Christian  priest  had  pleaded  for  liberty; 
the  man  of  science  deplored  the  loss  of  a  precious  survival  from  pre- 
historic ages. 

He  urged :  '  If  you  break  up  these  dances  of  the  Indians  you 
destroy  what  never  can  be  replaced.  These  ancient  religions  of  the 
Americans  have  only  recently  been  estimated  at  their  right  value. 
It  is  of  immense  importance  to  us  to  have  them  to  compare  with 
primitive  religions  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  that  their  value  has  been  understood,  and  the 
scientific  method  applied  to  their  study.  But  civilisation  has  des- 
troyed them  over  the  greater  part  of  this  continent,  and  our  informa- 
tion about  that  which  has  been  destroyed  is  sadly  inadequate ;  the 
few  that  still  survive  are  inestimable  treasures.  They  should  be 
preserved  as  long  as  possible.' 

TJie  Agent. — '  Well,  sir,  these  people  have  souls,  and  to  my  mind 
it  matters  a  million  times  more  to  preserve  their  souls  from  hell  fire 
than  to  stock  your  museums  with  some  miserable  relics  of  heathendom. 
These  things  that  they  do  are  straight-out  devil-worship,  and  the 
men  who  do  them  are  Jieathens  living  in  sin.  These  dances,  which 
you  find  so  picturesque  and  interesting  and  all  that,  are  the  very 
ruin  of  their  souls;  while  they  endure  the  Indians  never  can  be 
Christianised.  And  the  older  Indians  utilise  them  to  draw  the  young 
ones  into  their  net.  Once  the  children  go  into  the  dances  we  can 
do  nothing  with  them.  The  only  hope  for  them  is  that  they  shall 
be  taught  English  at  school  while  they  are  small,  and  then  taken 
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away  and  brought  up  in  boarding-schools,  absolutely  apart  from  the 
vicious  influences  of  the  pueblo.  Then  they  can  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  our  American  civilisation.  Look  at  James,  here.' 
Beside  him  stood  a  youth  dressed  in  khaki,  a  broad  hat  on  his  head, 
his*hair  cut  short,  and  clumsy  Government  boots  on  his  feet.  His 
skin  was  brown,  and  his  bright  eyes  were  shaded  by  spectacles.  The 
wild  Indian,  like  the  eagle,  can  turn  his  naked  eye  on  the  sun  in  his 
might.    The  Indian  of  the  desk  wears  spectacles. 

*  Look  at  James,  here,'  repeated  the  Agent,  catching  his  prctSgS 
by  the  arm.    '  James  is  an  American  in  all  but  the  colour.' 

Poor  James !  To  us  he  was  an  object  of  pity.  If  what  the  Agent 
said  was  true,  he  was  indeed  ^  A  man  without  a  country.'  No  American 
would  acknowledge  him  as  an  equal,  no  American  girl  would  many 
him;  yet  he  was  cut  off  from  his  own  people.  If  he  had  an  American 
heart,  he  was  no  longer  a  Hopi.  What  would  be  the  end  of  him  ? 
And  then  I  remembered  how,  scarcely  a  month  before,  in  another 
pueblo,  in  another  territory,  I  had  seen  another  of  the  many  Indian 
dances  of  the  West,  and  in  the  very  front  of  the  line,  naked  and  painted, 
plumes  in  his  hair,  rattles  at  his  knees,  a  tawny  fozskin  dangling 
from  his  waist,  a  graduate  of  the  great  Indian  school  of  Carlile, 
Pennsylvania,  pranced  higher  than  them  all.  No,  it  is  not  easy  to 
give  an  Indian  an  American  heart. 

And  while  I  thought  on  this  the  argument  went  on. 

The  Science  Man.—^  There  is  so  much  for  us  to  do  jret,  and  so 
few  subjects  left  to  work  upon.  It  was  not  till  Mr.  Gushing  began 
his  invaluable  researches  at  Zuni  that  we  began  to  understand  the 
complexity  of  the  problems  before  us.  And  he  died  with  his  woric 
half  done.' 

The  Agent.--'  He  did  too  much.  I  know  all  about  Mr.  Cushing's 
work,  and  I  know  what  sort  of  an  influence  he  has  left  behind.  I 
know  how  he  was  adopted  into  the  Zuni  tribe  and  mixed  himself 
up  with  their  doings.  He  was  an  evil  influence  among  them;  he 
encouraged  them  to  go  on  in  their  wickedness.  There  is  no  tribe 
of  the  pueblos  to-day  where  witchcraft  and  killing  for  witchcraft, 
and  aU  the  rest  of  its  attendant  evils,  are  so  rampant  as  in  Zurd.  We 
find  the  Zufii  people  harder  to  deal  with  than  any  other,  and  that 
is  Mr.  Cushing's  work.    I  wish  they  had  never  seen  him.' 

The  Science  Man. — *  Of  course,  I  don't  defend  such  practices  as 
Indians  killing  each  other  for  alleged  witchcraft.  That  is  a  crime, 
and  I  agree  that  you  are  perfectly  right  in  putting  a  stop  to  crime. 
But  what  crime  is  there  in  the  snake  dance  we  have  just  seen  1 ' 

The  Agent. — *  I  don't  say  it's  precisely  a  crime,  but  it  is  idolatry. 
The  whole  thing  is  part  of  a  great  scheme  by  which  they  worship 
their  false  gods,  and  the  worship  envelops  their  whole  life.  If  their 
souls  are  to  be  saved,  the  whole  system  must  be  broken  up,  and  each 
individual  Indian,  man  or  woman,  taught  to  stand  on  his  or  her  own 
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feet,  and  set  free  from  the  power  of  the  tribe.  We  propose  to  make 
them  American  citizens.' 

The  Science  Man  (desperately). — *  Well,  I  am  glad  to  think  that 
Dorsey,  and  Fewkes,  and  Voth,  and  a  few  others,  have  secured  a 
pretty  complete  record  of  these  things  that  you  are  trying  to  destroy, 
and  before  you  succeed  in  wiping  them  all  out  I  hope  we  may  be  able 
to  secure  the  rest.' 

It  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  strength  and  sincerity 
of  the  Agent.  Whatever  risks  and  whatever  labour  it  cost  him,  he 
would  do  his  best  to  save  the  souls  of  these  people — as  he  understood 
saving  souls.  His  idea  is  a  very  old  one.  To  change  a  people's 
religion  by  force  of  law,  backed  by  the  police  and  soldiers,  is  not  a 
novelty ;  but  the  Churchman  was  right— it  is  an  idea  more  fitting  to 
the  dark  ages  than  to  the  twentieth  century. 

R.  B.   TOWNSHEND. 
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INDIA  AND   TARIFF  REFORM 


Amid  the  din  and  clang  of  an  economic  Babel,  where  facts  and  statifltics 
are  shaped  to  illustrate  diametrically  opposed  deductions,  and  identical 
premisses  appear  to  lead  to  disparate  conclusions,  and  where  from 
the  letter  of  a  single  man — I  allude  to  Mr.  Reid,  the  Australian  Opposi- 
tion Leader — comforting  indications  and  suggestions  are  triumphantly 
claimed  by  adepts  of  conflicting  schools  of  thought,  the  case  of  India 
appears  so  far,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  have  gone  by  the  board. 
No  sort  of  authorised  exposition  of  her  destiny  under  the  foreshadowed 
dispensation  has  yet  seen  the  light.  Lord  Greorge  Hamilton's  pro- 
nouncement constituted  a  tirade  against  any  measure  of  change  or 
reform,  and  the  only  ray  vouchsafed  on  this  particular  aspect  may  be 
summed  up  in  his  declaration,  which  no  one  ever  doubted,  that  ^  India 
was  intensely  Protectionist.'  Even  her  gifted  Viceroy,  the  courage  of 
whose  conviction  is  ever  undaunted,  speaks  not  even  in '  bated  breath 
and  whispering  himibleness ' ;  and  so  along  the  whole  gamut  of  her 
governing  body.  Whether  this  sphinx-like  attitude  is  attributable  to 
instructions  from  home  to  remain  coy  and  await  developments,  or  to 
the  consciousness  of  serene  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  British  treat- 
ment—whatever the  explanation,  it  behoves  those  interested  in  and 
conversant  with  Indian  affairs  and  needs  to  evoke  discussion  and  force 
it  on  for  the  purpose  of  public  enlightenment,  so  that  the  possible 
outrage  (for  no  other  term  can  be  employed)  of  excluding  India  from 
the  benefits  and  sacrifices  resulting  from  an  Imperial  Commercial  Union 
may  be  pilloried  before  it  is  even  bruited  about,  in  order  effectually 
to  avoid  its  being  considered  as  within  the  purview  of  practical  politics. 
A  preliminary  word  of  caution.  There  is  in  this  article  no 
intention  of  passing  judgment  on  either  of  the  schemes  for  tariff  reform 
now  before  the  country.  But  for  the  sake  of  argument  let  us  con- 
sider what  should  be  the  lines  along  which  India  should  proceed  in 
the  event  of  (a)  retaliatory  proposals,  (6)  preferential  tariffs  receiv- 
ing the  assent  of  the  constituencies.  In  the  first  contingency  it  may 
be  argued  that  India  should  adhere  to  her  present  system,  because 
our  negotiations  here  would  be  directed  to  the  endeavour  to  obtain 
concessions  from  foreign  Powers  on  tariffs  applicable  to  the  Empire 
generally,  unless,  of  course,  failing  satisfactory  settlement,  those 
Powers  inaugurate  a  tariff  war  against  India  as  well  as  the  rest  of  our 
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possessions  in  reply  to  our  retaliatory  action.    In  the  second  con- 
tingency there  are  two  courses  open  to  India :  one  is  to  throw  in  her 
lot  with  us  and  the  Colonies  in  a  Customs  Union  of  some  sort;  the 
other  is  to  remain  out,  but  make  an  effort  to  secure  the  advantages  of 
a  preferential  entry  for  her  produce^'into  Great  Britain,  free  from 
the  entanglement  and  complications  inseparable  from  a  remodelled 
system  of  tarifb.    Were  this  latter  plan  feasible — i.e.  in  the  sense  of 
our  consenting  to  confer  upon  her  benefits  without  exacting  any 
sacrifices,  and  assuming  that  our  foreign  competitors  do  not  adopt 
measures  of  reprisals  against  India  as  one  of  the  vtdnerable  points  in 
our  Imperial  fabric — there  would  certainly  be  a  good  deal  to  be  adduced 
in  favour  of  this  course.    We  may  take  it  that  in  the  actual  working 
out  of  this  plan  many  hindrances  and  impediments  may  be  encountered, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  consider  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
second  scheme — participation  in  a  ZoUverein.    India  would  under 
this  be  expected  gradually  to  reduce  her  import  duties  on  some  of  the 
manufactured  articles  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  raise  them  on  practically  all  the  articles  of  a  manufac- 
tured description  received  from  the  foreigner.    With  the  exception 
of  raw  silk,  but  not  kerosene,  a  partly  manufactured  article,  every 
staple  import  is  either  a  finished  or  a  semi-finished  article.    As  regards 
British  goods,  the  articles  upon  which  a  reduction  woidd  be  necessary 
are  cotton  goods,  amounting  roughly  to  twenty  millions  sterling,  and 
machinery  and  hardware,  to  four  millions  sterling.    The  reductions  on 
cotton  goods  would,  as  a  matter  of  common  justice,  justify  and  neces- 
sitate a  corresponding  reUef  in  the  Excise  on  indigenous  mill-woven 
or  hand-made  fabrics.    The  loss  to  the  Indian  Exchequer,  on  the 
assumption  of  the  knocking  off  of  half  the  present  import  duty,  would 
be  roughly  600,000{.    The  other  categories  of  British  imports — ^for 
instance,  wearing  apparel,  boots,  salt,  liquors,  metals — might  con- 
veniently wait  for  the  time  when  the  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
scheme  will  dictate  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  extent  to  which, 
action  in  the  same  direction  may  be  taken  in  hand.    Salt  is  practi- 
cally the  only  article  through  which  the  poorest  contribute  their  mite ; 
.  the  local  tax  on  it  has  recently  been  reduced.    As  regards  liquors  and 
wearing  apparel,  these  are  largely  consumed  by  classes  on  a  higher 
plane  of  life,  so  that,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  no  immediate 
necessity  exists  for  including  them  in  the  relief  of  Customs  taxation  at 
present  contemplated.    In  view  of  the  facilities  possessed  by  the 
foreigner  for  the  out-turn  of  great  quantities  of  manufactured  articles, 
the  raising  of  the  import  duties,  say  to  10  per  cent,  average  on  imports 
from  Protectionist  countries  (amounting  to  about  nine  and  a  quarter 
millions),  would  just  about  recoup  the  revenue  for  the  loss  of  the 
600,0002.  mentioned  above,  allowing  for  some  falling-off  in  imports. 
If  there  were  a  deficiency,  a  slight  screwing  up  of  the  income-tax,  not 
very  high  in  all  conscience,  or  the  assimilation  of  India's  death  and 
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succession  duties  to  the  system  of  graduation  adopted  here,  would  moie 
than  counterbalance  it.  As  regards  exports,  with  the  single  insignifi- 
cant exception  of  gunny-bags,  they  consist  of  food  and  raw  materia!, 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  hazardous  an  assumption  that  foreign  nations 
would  deprecate  measures  of  retaliation  on  grain  stufib,  raising  the 
cost  of  their  people's  food,  and  on  artides  constituting  indispensable 
elements  for  their  industries,  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  a  great  advantage  it  would  be  to  India 
to  be  able  to  share  in  the  encouragement  to  increase  the  production 
of  her  cereak.  Large  tracts  of  the  finest  arable  land  in  the  equable 
climate  of  the  Punjab  and  the  United  Provinces  are  merely  waiting 
for  more  favourable  conditions  to  be  brought  under  the  plough.  This 
would  enlarge  the  area  of  employment,  and  would  generally  increase 
her  prosperity,  by  vivifying  the  various  Actors  that  environ  the 
activity  of  such  a  great  centre  of  industry  as  wheat-growing.  An 
incidental,  though  from  the  humane  point  of  view  not  the  least  bene- 
ficent, result  would  be  the  avoidance  of  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  ravages  of  famine.  So  that,  viewing  the  working  of  the  prefer- 
ential system  in  this  broad  outline,  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  seem 
enormously  to  preponderate  over  the  possible  losses  of  revenue  which 
may  result  from  the  hostile  action  of  foreign  Powers,  in  connection 
witii  their  treatment  of  Indian  trade  in  their  respective  spheres.  It 
might  conceivably  be  that  some  foreign  nation  would  see  the  expedi- 
ency and  practicability  of  meeting  us,  and  of  so  rearranging  their 
tar^  as  to  avoid  any  sort  of  tariff  war.  The  history  of  the  Sugar 
Bounties  furnishes  an  excellent  object-lesson.  So  long  as  they  main- 
tained their  bounties,  India  was  obliged  in  self-defence  to  countervail 
them,  and  further  added  to  them  in  order  to  neutralise  the  advantages 
accruing  from  manipulation  of  Cartels.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
at  retaliation,  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  Russia.  She  has  begun  to 
tax  Indian  teas,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  India  imports  something 
like  two  millions  of  Russian  kerosene  oil,  as  against  the  37,0001.  worth 
of  tea  which  Russia  takes  from  her,  the  elements  of  reprisab  appear 
to  be  out  of  all  proportion  in  favour  of  India. 

I  am  but  too  well  aware  that  these  ideas  represent  in  very  rough  ^ 
and  crude  outline  views  tending  to  favour  the  entry  of  India  into  a 
Customs  Union.  The  objections  of  a  practical  nature  that  one  hears 
formulated  are  that  the  poor  ryot  will  be  debarred  from  purchasing 
the  cheap  and  nasty  scissors  and  knives  made  in  (Germany.  Why 
should  we  assume  that  our  enterprising  cutlers,  both  here  and  in  India, 
given  a  fairly  steady  home  market  and  a  reasonable  outlet  abroad, 
would  not  be  able  to  produce  these  articles,  perhaps  not  quite  so  cheaply, 
but  costing  only  a  few  annas  more,  and  far  more  durable,  and  there- 
fore cheaper  in  the  end  ?  The  second  objection  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  general  inquiry  as  to  the  directions  where  the  shoe  pinches, 
and  whether  anything  is  *  dumped '  on  India.    The  answer  to  the  first 
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is  that,  in  relation  to  the  gigantic  population  of  India,  her  trade  and 
industry  are  on  too  slender  a  basis ;  and  that,  through  the  medium  of 
the  interaction  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  Imperial  fabric,  it  will  be  perfectly  possible  to  look  for  a  great 
widening  of  that  basis.  Secondly,  the  *'  dumping '  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  quantities  of  manufactured  and  semi-finished  artides  imported 
into  India  from  foreign  countries  under  conditions  of  output  and  pro- 
tection, the  absence  of  which  renders  it  wholly  impossible  for  her  to 
rear  and  to  foster  her  industries  on  any  appreciable  scale.  The  issue 
appears  to  be  between  those  who  merely  regard  the  statics  of  the 
problem,  and  those  who  appreciate  and  gauge  the  dynamic  forces 
which  altered  conditions  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity  are 
pushing  to  the  front.  The  policy  of  laisser  faire,  of  blind  and  uncon- 
scious drift  in  deference  to  an  economic  ideal,  has  done  its  time,  and  is 
dead — dead  as  mutton.  Just  as  military  affairs,  which,  from  being 
matters  of  conflict  between  exiguous  communities,  are  now,  thanks 
to  the  grouping  of  powerful  nations,  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  empires 
and  continents,  so  the  former  conditions  of  rivalry  between  individual 
traders  and  manufacturers  are  now  being  fought  out  by  organised 
trusts,  and  by  the  vigilance  and  solid  power  of  great  States.  Does  it, 
therefore,  not  seem  right  to  aim  at  the  commercial  consolidation  of 
the  Empire,  so  that  it  might  at  least  work  as  a  counter- weight  to  the 
organised  industrial  and  economic  conspiracy  of  rival  gigantic  com- 
binations ?  It  is  universally  admitted  that  India's  paramount  want, 
the  incubus  that  has  been  weighing  her  down,  the  hand-to-mouth 
character  of  the  existence  led  by  countless  millions  of  her  people — 
people  as  industrious  as  thrifty,  and  averse  to  engaging  in  either 
political  or  social  disturbances — is  the  perennial  need  of  active  and 
fertilising  capital,  that  source  and  sinew  of  industrial  enterprise  and 
of  the  diffusion  of  popular  well-being  !  For  practically  the  whole  of 
the  last  century  she  has  been  used  as  a  pawn  in  the  game  of  British 
political  partisan  expediency,  as  a  corpus  vile,  and  as  a  hot-bed  for 
all  kinds  of  vague  and  fanciful  experimenting  with  the  doctrines  of 
a  lopsided  free  trade.  Were  British  statesmanship  sincere  in  its 
profuse  protestations  of  the  desire  to  govern  India  with  a  sole  eye  to 
her  economic  welfare,  it  would  give  some  kind  of  earnest  of  the 
realisation  of  this  aim  at  this  grave  political  conjuncture,  when  the 
issues  of  a  possible  departure  from  the  fiscal  mf^Timfl  adopted  in 
other  conditions  and  circumstances  are  weighing  in  the  balance,  by 
seriously  considering  how  India  is  to  be  affected  and  what  her  lot 
is  to  be  in  the  projected  fiscal  dispensation.  That  question  can 
obviously  not  be  settled  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  any  man,  however 
distinguished,  or  any  body  of  men,  however  united  in  their  views 
and  conceptions.  It  can  only  be  satisfactorily  solved,  as  far  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  solve  a  matter  of  such  grave  import  and  of 
such  tuigled  and  complicated  bearings,  by  a  Royal  Commission, 
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appointed  on  thoroughly  broad  lines,  and  composed  of  members  of 
business  capacity,  free  &om  any  political  leanings  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  A  similar  Commission,  appointed  not  many  years  back  tinder 
the  presidency  first  of  Lord  Herschell,  and  then  of  Sir  Henry  Fowler, 
was  the  potent  instrument  of  endowing  India  with  a  currency  which 
has  become  stable  as  a  rock,  and  by  which  the  accumulation  of  financial 
disaster  and  constantly  shifting  fiscal  equilibrium  have  been  success- 
fully averted.  I  would  like  to  give  a  very  short  extract  from  the 
letter  of  a  Hindoo  gentleman,  apparently  eminently  calculated  to 
speak  the  views  and  define  the  position  of  the  lay  portion  of  the 
Indian  community. 

What  is  it  that  we  want  ?  Nothing  more  than  freedom  to  shape  our  fiscal 
policy  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  country ;  freedom  to  derive  from 
the  Customs  duties  the  proportion  of  revenue  which  would  fall  on  it  on  a  due 
consideration  of  the  incidence  of  Indian  taxation,  amd  not  of  the  conoerUenee 
or  self'Vnterest  of  the  importers  from  abroad ;  freedom  to  adjust  tarifb  so  as 
to  attract  capital  and  enterprise  to  industrial  possibilities.  .  •  .  For  this  purpose 
the  Government  of  India  will  be  asked  to  institute  an  industrial  survey,  which 
would  be  constantly  and  continuously  applying  itself  to  study  the  needs  of 
industrial  life.  .  Let  there  be,  if  necessary,  an  inquiry  beforehand  into  the 
effects  of  the  firee-trade  policy  on  the  industrial  and  economic  position  in  India. 
If  England  had  suffered  like  India,  would  all  the  economists  have  availed  to 
stop  the  demand  for  instant  change  ?  The  poverty  of  India  is  a  sound  reason 
for  an  investigation,  for  which  the  prosperity  of  England  was  hard  put  to  find 
an  excuse.  Even  the  fourteen  Professors  would  hesitate  to  assert  that  free 
trade  is  the  best  policy  for  India,  if  they  knew  how  in  economic  and  industrial 
conditions  this  country  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  the  governing  country. 

At  any  rate,  the  idea  of  leaving  India's  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  to  the  tender  mercies  of  competitors  clad  in  the  armour  of 
out-and-out  Protection,  wielding  the  javelin  of  Government  aid, 
appears,  in  the  light  of  modem  developments,  to  be  one  imperatively 
requiring  reconsideration.  These  few  observations  lay  claim  neither 
to  exhaustiveness  nor  infallibility.  If  they  incite  to  discussion  in 
that  branch  of  a  domain  which  has  hitherto  been  singularly  barren 
of  any  apparent  political  interest,  they  will  perhaps  not  have  been 
written  in  vain. 

Purposely  the  political  aspect  of  Federation,  the  drawing  together 
of  India  and  the  Colonies,  with  the  consequent  raising  of  the  status 
of  India  almost  to  the  rank  of  a  self-governing  Power,  has  been  left 
out  of  account.  The  fiscal  issue  being  a  matter  of  business,  its  con- 
sideration should  be  approached  upon  practical  lines,  and  when,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  the  question  of  an  Imperial  Federation  advances 
to  maturity,  it  may  be  hoped  and  expected  that  India  will  find  salva- 
tion, and  will  work  out  her  destiny  along  these  broad  lines,  reaping 
the  advantages  and  sharing  in  the  sacrifices  as  one  of  the  most  important 
units  of  an  united  Empire. 

Edward  Sassoon. 
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THE  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  DRAMA 
BY  THE  STATE 


It  is  always  a  critical  and  dangerous  moment  for  any  business  when 
the  stress  of  events  frightens  everybody  into  the  easy  exclamation 
that  '  something  must  be  done ! '  For  so  often  it  happens  in  the 
panic  that  the  wrong  thing  is  done,  and  done  so  thoroughly  and  effectu- 
ally, that  the  whole  business  is  henceforth  maimed  and  disjointed^ 
and  falls  to  the  ground. 

We  have  reached  such  a  critical  and  dangerous  moment  in  the 
affairs  of  the  English  drama ;  or  rather  in  the  affairs  of  that  curious 
hotchpotch  which,  being  collectively  exhibited  in  some  twenty-five 
fashionable,  expensive  West-end  theatres,  is  supposed  to  be  our 
national  English  drama. 

A  fearless  and  admirable  letter  from  Mr.  John  Hare  in  the  Times^ 
briefly  sketching  and  bewailing  our  present  sorry  plight,  has  been 
endorsed  by  an  imposing  array  of  notable  names — a  bishop  to  head 
the  list ;  a  few  august  literary  persons ;  our  leading  actor-managers^ 
with  three  English  pla3rwrights  piously  and  respectfully  following  in 
their  train ;  two  or  three  leading  lights  in  science ;  two  or  three  eminent 
artists ;  a  sprinkling  of  social  celebrities ;  and  various  other  personages 
all  of  credit  and  renown  in  their  different  ways — altogether  a  very 
weighty  and  representative  assembly,  furnishing  abundant  evidence 
that  amongst  all  classes  of  cultivated  Englishmen  a  benevolent,  if  vague» 
conviction  is  spreading  that '  something  must  be  done ! '    But  what  i 

I  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  alarm  has  been  sounded  to  help 
and  save  the  English  stagey  rather  than  to  help  and  save  the  English 
d/rama.  For  this  way  of  putting  the  matter  implies  that  the  English 
drama  is  in  itself  so  inconsiderable  and  negligible  a  thing  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  it  may  be  said  to  be  sunmied  up  and  contained  in 
the  English  stage,  as  the  greater  contains  the  less.  If  this  absorption 
of  the  English  drama*  in  the  English  stage  be  affirmed  as  a  present- 
day  indisputable  fact,  it  must  be  asked, '  Is  not  the  virtual  subserviency 
of  our  drama  to  our  stage  the  great  indirect  cause  of  all  our  ills  ? ' 
If  it  be  affirmed  as  an  eternal  predestined  necessity  that  the  English 
drama  shall  always  be  absorbed  in,  and  confused  with,  the  English 
stage,  then  we  must  challenge  the  statement  in  the  plainest  and 
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strongest  way;  and  we  must  point  to  France,  where,  the  drama  being 
recognised  and  honoured  as  a  distinct  literary  art,  its  intellectual  and 
artistic  level  is  thereby  immeasurably  raised ;  while  the  intellectual 
and  artistic  level  of  the  French  theatre  is  necessarily  raised  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  drama.  In  England,  having  no  national  drama, 
what  can  be  the  real  value  of  our  theatre  ? 

But  it  may  be  that  in  sounding  this  ralljring  cry,  the  mistake  of 
considering  the  English  drama  as  the  mere  creature  and  instrument  of 
the  English  stage  has  been  made  unconsciously,  through  mere  inatten- 
tion. But  is  not  that  just  the  mistake  that  the  great  body  of  En^ish 
playgoers  make,  and  is  not  that  just  the  way  they  make  it  ?  It  is  all 
lightly  taken,  and  swallowed,  and  dismissed  as  a  mere  entertainment. 
lAjid  hence  we  have  no  English  drama. 

t     I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  in  this 
matter.    I  am  not  decrpng  the  great  and  noble  art  of  acting.    I  have 
benefited  too  much,  and  suffered  too  much,  not  to  be  aware  how  great 
£tn  artist  a  great  actor  is,  and  that  without  him  the  dramatist  is  a 
helpless,  gibbering  shade.    Surely  none  can  sufficiently  value  and 
praise  the  actor,  except  the  author.    And  for  mjrself,  words  cannot 
convey  the  deep  gratitude  I  have  for  some  of  my  interpreters. 
'     But  gratitude  and  courtesy  csmnot  away  with  the  fact  that  if  we 
are  to  make  any  advance,  either  in  the  art  of  acting  or  the  art  of  the 
drama,  they  must  be  generally  recognised  as  distinct  arts,  and  their 
relations  to  each  other  must  be  clearly  perceived.    At  present  the 
great  majority  of  playgoers  do  not  at  aU  distinguish  between  the  art 
6f  acting  and  the  art  of  the  drama  ;  nor  do  they  ever  think  of  a  play  as 
a  separate  organism,  as  something  quite  distinct  from  any  one  of  its 
many  thousand  "possible  varying  interpretations.    Now,  though  we 
6annot  have  a  great  national  drama  without  a  body  of  highly  trained 
and  intellectual  actors,  yet  still  less  can  we  have  any  great  or  intel- 
lectually effective  acting  without  the  material  to  work  upon«    And 
granted  that  we  have  much  to  seek  both  in  the  matter  of  plays  and  of 
acting,  yet  as  the  play  must  be  written,  before  actors,  scene-painters, 
tod  carpenters  can  get  to  work  at  all,  surely  the  English  stage  can  only 
be  helped  and  saved  when,  and  after,  and  inasmuch  as  tiie  English 
drama  is  first  helped  and  saved.    That  is  to  say,  the  whole  question 
of  having  a  living  English  national  drama  depends  upon  first  catching 
j^our  dramatists,  upon  giving  them  the  best  and  most  highly  trained 
acting  talent,  and  then  allowing  them  free  scope.    And  any  helping 
or  saving  the  English  stage  upon  the  condition  that  it  is  a  corporate 
ehtity  containing  that  negligible  and  inconsiderable  thing,  the  English 
drama,  can  only  give  us  a  few  more  exploits  in  acting,  of  no  more 
permanent  value  or  influence  than  the  exploits  of  an  acrobat. 
•    I  have  touched  this  point  at  starting,  and  I  have  pressed  it  home 
with  some  vehemence,  because  it  is  really  the  key  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion.   And  there  is  no  issue  out  of  our  present  difficulties  except  by 
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the  way  it  opens  to  us.  I  am  writing  in  no  carping  spirit,  and  suiely 
with  no  desire  except  to  further  a  most  apt  and  timely  movement,  a 
movement  most  generously  conceived  and  launched,  a  movement 
that  if  rightly  pursued  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  both 
to  the  English  drama  and  the  English  stage.  But  if  it  is  to  be  effective, 
it  must  be  pursued  on  a  clear  understanding  of  the  whole  matter. 

For  a  generation  or  so  the  impression  has  prevailed,  and  still  pre« 
vails  amongst  the  great  body  of  playgoers,  that  the  English  drama  is 
the  instrument,  and  creature,  and  tributary,  and  appurtenance  of  the 
EngUsh  stage.  This  assumption  governs  all  matters  relating  mutu- 
ally to  the  drama  and  the  stage  :  it  is  apparent  in  the  form  and  wording 
of  the  paper  I  am  now  discussing ;  it  is  the  darling  axiom  of  many  of 
our  leading  actors ;  it  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  whole  present  system ; 
it  is  the  fetish  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  press ;  it  is  ingrained 
in  the  public  opinion  of  the  country.  Then  why  be  so  foolhardy  as 
to  combat  it  ?  Because,  until  it  is  combated  and  overthrown,  there 
can  be  no  sure  standing-ground  for  any  English  drama,  let  alone  any 
advance  for  the  English  stage  or  the  English  drama. 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  this  impression,  the  impression,  namely, 
that  the  English  drama  is  the  instrument,  and  creature,  and  tributary, 
and  appurtenance  of  the  English  stage — I  do  not  say  that  this  impres- 
sion has  been  altogether  unreasonable  or  even  untrue  during  the  past 
generation.  There  have  surely  been  sufficient  reasons  for  it.  And 
so  far  as  it  has  been  a  witness  to  great  aims,  great  ambitions,  and  in 
some  cases  to  great  impersonations,  one  can  very  cordially  sympa- 
thise with  it. 

And,  for  love  of  sweet  peace,  one  would  be  only  too  glad  to  subscribe 
to  it,  and  to  march  at  its  festivals,  dutifully  cheering  and  shouting 
with  the  crowd,  if  only  it  led  to  our  desired  goal,  the  establishment  of 
a  great,  living,  English  acted  drama.  But  where  has  this  root  idea 
led  us  ?  What  has  been  the  issue  of  it  ?  That  it  has  failed  to  create 
or  foster  a  satisfactory  English  stage,  or  a  satisfactory  English  drama, 
is  sufficiently  evident  from  a  single  glance  at  the  present  state  of 
things. 

It  has  failed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  But  has  it  failed 
victoriously  ?  There  is  no  quickener  like  the  spilt  blood  of  a  lost 
cause.  Has  this  lost  cause  sown  mandrakes  anywhere  to  spring  up 
and  shake  and  fertilise  these  clods,  this  dry,  dead  stubble  of  modem 
English  life  ?  Has  the  idea  of  the  domination  of  the  English  drama 
by  the  English  stage  left  any  sign,  or  monument,  or  result,  except  one 
or  two  deservedly  great  personal  reputations  ?  What  has  it  done 
even  for  the  EngUsh  stage  as  distinct  from  the  English  drama  ?  Has 
any  school  of  acting  been  founded  i  Have  not  the  remains  of  the 
old  school  dwindled  and  vanished  under  its  influence  ?  Have  any 
great  traditions  been  established,  except  the  traditions  of  careful  and 
beautiful  mounting  and  mise  en  ac^ne  ?    Is  the  acting  in  the  London 
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revivals  of  our  classic  and  poetic  drama  on  a  level  with  the  average 
performances  of  municipal  theatres  on  the  Continent?  Do  we 
Londoners  get  a  chance  of  seeing  as  much  Shakespeare,  and  that  as 
well  acted,  as  many  German  towns  ?  With  the  greatest  number  and  the 
most  expensive  theatres  in  the  world,  has  the  public  taste  been  really 
raised  at  all,  or  raised  to  anything  except  to  universal  musical  comedy  ! 
Has  it  not  become  increasingly  difficult  for  an  English  playwright  to 
cast  adequately  any  serious  work  ?  (I  class  modem  comedy  as  serious 
work.)  Have  not  our  leading  actors  become  more  and  more  disso- 
ciated from  our  leading  playwrights,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  our 
employer,  the  public  ?  Does  not  this  dissociation  tend  to  become 
more  marked,  as  the  idea  that  the  English  drama  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  English  stage  becomes  more  deeply  fixed  in  the  public  mind  ? 
Has  it  not  become  almost  vain  to  hope  that  any  play  containing  great 
emotions  or  wide  views  of  life  will  be  written  at  all ;  or  if  written,  will 
be  produced;  or  if  produced,  will  be  played  in  such  a  great  and  con- 
vincing manner  as  to  be  successful,  or  even  to  escape  a  perhaps  deri- 
sive failure  ?  And  ia  not  this  state  of  things  the  direct  and  inevitable 
result  of  our  present  system,  based  as  it  is  on  the  prevalent  idea  that 
the  English  drama  is  the  creature,  and  instrument,  and  tributary,  and 
appurtenance  of  the  English  stage — an  idea  that  for  the  most  part 
allows  the  great  playgoing  public  to  rest  perfectly  satisfied  when  its 
favourite  actor  has  scored  a  personal  success,  irrespective  of  the 
permanent  value  and  meaning  and  intellectual  quality  of  the  play  ? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  gone  behind  the  course  of  events  and 
the  apparent  facts,  and  that  I  have  searched  for  the  governing  idea 
that  has  shaped  the  recent  history  of  the  English  stage  and  the  EngUsh 
drama.  I  think  it  will  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  dispute  that  the 
present  situation  has  been  largely  shaped  by  this  main  idea  in  the 
public  mind,  the  idea  everywhere  carefully  fostered,  that  the  English 
drama  is  the  instrument  of  the  English  stage. 

Is  that  idea  to  be  perpetuated  ?  Is  it  to  be  tacitly  adopted  and 
made  the  basis  of  our  future  action  ?  Is  it  to  underlie  our  proposed 
reforms  ?  Is  it  to  be  the  accepted  principle  that  is  to  govern  the 
future  relations  of  the  English  drama  and  the  English  stage  ? 

Because,  if  that  be  so,  I  take  the  liberty  of  telling  my  illustrious 
cosignatories  that  we  may  spare  ourselves  any  further  trouble  either 
of  signing  or  of  doing,  for  the  end  of  our  reforms  will  find  us  pretty 
much  where  we  are  ;  the  cart,  stuck  persistently  in  front  of  the  horse, 
will  only  have  pushed  the  horse  a  little  further  down  the  hill  into  a 
little  deeper  mire. 

I  think  I  see  a  little  cherub  sitting  up  aloft  and  mocking  at  my 
illustrious  cosignatories,  bishops,  eminent  literary  personages,  actor- 
managers  and  all. 

Now,  granted  that  the  situation  is  as  it  has  been  sketched  for  ub» 
and  as  it  has  been  accepted  by  my  illustrious  cosignatories,  we  are 
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much  like  the  lepers  outside  Samaria ;  things  can  scarcely  come  to  a 
worse  pass  with  us  whatever  we  do,  or  wherever  we  go. 

Perhaps  a  suggestion  may  be  welcome.  Seeing  that  it  is  ideas 
that  prompt  action  and  shape  history,  perhaps  it  will  be  wise  if  we 
begin  with  an  idea,  and  base  our  reforms  on  that.  And  seeing  that 
the  present  governing  idea  in  the  English  playgoing  mind,  namely, 
the  idea  that  the  English  drama  is  the  creature,  and  instrument,  and 
tributary,  and  appurtenance  of  the  English  stage,  has  been  found  not 
to  work,  and  is,  indeed,  largely  responsible  for  the  present  impassey 
suppose  we  try  to  foster  the  alternative  idea,  namely,  that  the  English 
stage  is,  or  should  be,  the  instrument  of  the  English  drama.  Suppose 
we  put  the  horse  in  front  of  the  cart.  I  know  it  is  a  violent,  nay,  a 
revolutionary  proceeding,  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  to  be  fruitful. 
At  any  rate,  let  us  try  how  it  works. 

Again  I  will  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  trying  to 
depreciate  the  actor's  art.  1  am  not  trying  to  belittle  the  men  who, 
in  a  time  of  great  difficulty  and  transition,  and  of  low  artistic  ideals, 
have  done  very  hard  and  valuable  work,  and  have  helped  to  save  the 
English  drama  irom  utter  extinction.  And  I  have  met  with  many 
instances  of  imselfish  willingness  to  play  a  small  part  for  the  good  of 
the  play :  let  me  amongst  others  gratefully  acknowledge  a  recent  one 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  who  offered  to  play  a  small  comedy 
character,  and  took  the  leading  part  only  upon  my  persuasion  that 
the  interests  of  the  play  would  best  be  served  in  that  way. 

No,  it  is  our  system  that  is  to  blame,  and  not  the  men  who  work 
it  in  many  cases  with  conspicuous  devotion,  and  certainly  with  as 
much  self-sacrifice  as  can  be  expected  from  average  human  nature. 

But  that  the  system  is  a  bad  one  is  proved  by  the  situation  it  has 
created.  It  is  a  bad  one  because  it  places  the  responsibility  for  the 
English  drama  upon  the  actor.  Why  should  a  leading  actor  encourage 
the  English  drama  ?  It  is  surely  not  to  his  interest  to  produce  English 
plays  if  ready-made  French  ones,  that  will  provide  him  with  a  leading 
part,  can  be  bought  outright  and  adapted  for  a  small  sum.  Nor  is  it 
to  his  interest  to  train  and  school  a  large  body  of  capable  actors,  who 
woidd,  indeed,  be  of  immense  value  to  the  dramatist  and  to  the  drama, 
but  who  can  only  work  with  the  idea  and  the  ambition  of  competing 
with  him,  the  leading  actor,  for  one  of  the  four  or  five  leading  positions 
ou  the  English  stage.  Nor  is  it  really  in  furtherance  of  the  actor's 
legitimate  ambition  that  great  English  plays  should  be  produced  at 
all,  otherwise  than  as  they  may  happen  to  provide  a  strong  or  suit- 
able leading  part  for  himself.  Very  often,  perhaps  most  frequently, 
the  greatest  acting  successes  are  made  in  plays  that,  outside  their 
acting  opportunities,  are  quite  worthless.  Can  anything  be  more 
contemptible  and  absurd  than  the  pieces  in  which  some  of  our  favourite 
actors  have  scored  their  greatest  personal  successes  ?  And  the  first 
question  for  a  leading  actor  must  always  be,  nay,  rightly  and  naturally 
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should  be,  not  *  Is  this  a  great  or  a  fine  play  ?  '  but  *  How  far  can  I 
score  here,  and  keep  my  leading  position  ? '  Therefore,  if  the  English 
drama  has  been  kept  alive  at  all,  it  has  not  been  because  of  our 
system,  but  in  spite  of  it,  and  because  one  or  two  of  our  managers 
have  sometimes  risen  superior  to  it. 

And  now  at  last  we  have  come  to  the  moment  when  it  is  plain  to 
everybody  that  the  system  is  not  working,  and  cannot  be  got  to  work ; 
and  that  if  the  English  drama  and  the  English  stage  are  to  be  kept 
alive  in  our  midst,  if  all  the  golden  leisure  and  evening  hours  of  the 
English  people  are  not  to  be  wasted  in  the  emptiest,  tawdriest  tom- 
foolery, if  this  is  to  be  avoided  '  something  must  be  done ! '  But 
what? 

Again  I  submit  that  no  progress  can  be  made  till  the  horse  is 
put  before  the  cart.  Again  I  submit  that  all  attempts  at  reform 
will  be  useless  till  we  have  changed  the  root  idea  that  insensibly 
and  unconsciously  guides  English  playgoing — ^namely,  that  the 
English  drama  is  the  negligible  and  inconsiderable  appurtenance  of 
the  English  stage.  Till  that  root  idea  is  changed,  till  the  English 
drama  is  recognised  and  judged  as  a  distinct  literary  art,  the  little 
cherub  who  sits  aloft,  with  his  telescope  searching  the  earth  for 
solemn  farces,  merely  mocks  and  grins  at  us,  mocks  and  grins,  mocks 
and  grins,  mocks  and  grins. 

I  have  suggested  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  root  idea  that  should 
inform  and  direct  any  action  that  may  be  taken  in  the  matter — ^namely^ 
the  idea  that  the  English  drama  should  be  recognised  and  judged  as  a 
distinct  literary  art,  as  it  is  in  France. 

But  is  it  not  already  so  recognised  and  judged  ?  Inevitably,  if 
an  educated  man  by  chance  goes  to  the  theatre,  he  must  taste  the 
quality  of  the  stuff  that  is  put  before  him.  And  to  this  extent  we  are> 
of  course,  inevitably  judged.  But  this  judgment  is  not  in  any  way 
operative.  The  mischief  of  our  present  system  Ues  here— an  English 
serious  dramatist  is  scarcely  judged  at  all  by  the  quality  of  his  work. 
If  he  writes  down  to  any  supposed  low  level  in  his  audience  or  to  any 
supposed  incapacity  in  his  interpreters,  he  is  instantly  judged  by  a 
high  standard,  and  condemned.  Rightly  judged,  rightly  condemned, 
since  there  can  be  neither  reason  nor  excuse  for  writing  down  to  any- 
thing or  anybody. 

But  what  happens  when  he  does  his  best  ?  By  the  great  general 
playgoing  public  the  EngUsh  dramatist  is  classed  and  judged  simply 
as  an  amusement-monger,  and  he  succeeds  or  fails  solely  on  that  level ; 
and  if  he  does  not  succeed  on  that  level  he  is  anathema  maranatha  aU 
round,  since  literature  will  not  stretch  out  a  hand  to  save  or  comfort 
him.  English  literature  disdains  and  disowns  us,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  soured  with  a  silly  jealousy  of  us,  and  perked  up  with  a  silly 
pride  in  its  ovm  fine  outer  raiment  of  style ;  not  knowing,  and  not 
caring  to  know,  and,  indeed,  refusing  to  know,  that  English  play? 
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writing  is  the  most  toilsome,  the  most  anxious,  the  most  subtle  form 
of  English  literature.  Let  me  go  further,  and,  without  trailing  my 
coat  or  biting  my  thumb  at  anybody,  make  the  strange  assertion  that 
good  playwriting  is  the  most  fastidious  form  of  literature.  But  it  is 
really  as  an  amusement-monger  that  the  English  playwright  is  judged ; 
on  that  level  and  by  that  measure  does  he  stand  or  fall.  And  being 
thus  judged,  he  is  utterly  routed  and  put  to  shame  every  day,  since 
he  cannot  hope  to  compete  as  an  amusement-monger  with  the  attrac- 
tive nonsense  and  clownery  of  musical  comedy. 

Therefore  it  is  that,  again  and  again,  I  point  out  to  my  illustrious 
eosignatories  that  no  action  we  may  take  can  be  effectual  to  our  end 
until  we  have  passed  everywhere  into  general  currency  amongst 
playgoers  the  idea  I  have  suggested,  namely,  this — that  the  English 
drama  is  not,  and  ought  not  to  be,  the  creature,  and  instrument,  and 
tributary,  and  appurtenance  of  the  English  stage ;  it  is  not,  and  ought 
not  to  be,  the  purveyor  of  cheap  and  tawdry  entertainment ;  it  is  th^ 
fine  and  literary  art  which  portrays  and  interprets,  or  attempts  to 
portray  and  interpret,  English  life.  And  the  English  stage  will  be  a 
power  in  English  life  to  the  exact  extent,  and  in  the  exact  proportion 
to  which  it  is  recognised  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  English  drama. 
That  is  the  idea  which  must  be  the  mainspring  of  any  effective  action* 

I  find  I  have  repeated  myself  in  what  I  have  written.  Let  it  stay. 
Lideed,  it  is  all  but  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  been  saying  for  many 
years  past. 

Surely  nobody  can  have  subscribed  to  Mr.  Hare's  welcome  letter 
more  cordially  than  myself.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  in 
September  1883,  I  wrote  in  this  Review  : 

Thus,  on  inquiring  why  we  have  no  national  drama  at  all  worthy  of  the 
name,  we  are  met  first  of  all  by  the  fact  that  the  drama  is  not  merely  an  art 
but  a  popular  amusement,  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  poetry,  music, 
and  painting  are  popular  amusements.  The  drama  is  an  art,  but  it  is  also  a 
competitor  of  music-halls,  circuses,  Madame  Tussaud*s,  the  Westminstei^ 
Aqnarimn,  and  the  Argyll  Booms.  It  is  a  hybrid,  an  unwieldy  Siamese  twin 
with  two  bodies,  two  heads,  two  minds,  two  dispositions,  all  of  them,  for  the 
present,  vitally  connected.  And  one  of  these  two  bodies,  dramatic  art,  is  lean 
and  pinched  and  starving,  and  has  to  drag  about  with  it  wherever  it  goes  it^ 
fat,  puffy,  unwholesome,  dropsical  brother,  popular  amusement.  And  neither 
of  them  goes  its  own  proper  way  in  the  world  to  its  own  proper  end,  but  they 
twain  waddle  on  in  a  path  that  leads  nowhere  in  particular,  the  resultant  of 
their  several  luggings  and  tuggings  at  each  other. 

Well,  that  is  what  I  have  been  saying  in  another  way  in  this  present 
article.  For  saying  it  in  different  ways  I  have  naturally  met  with 
constant  abuse  and  depreciation  from  all  whose  game  and  interest 
it  is  to  perpetuate  the  present  sterile  and  unholy  alliance  between 
the  English  drama  and  popular  entertainment.  But  now  it  seems 
that  a  great  body  of  cultivated  opinion  in  the  country  has  turned 
over  to  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  myself.    For  what  else  is  the 
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meaning  of  the  present  movement,  backed  up  by  all  these  powerful 
and  illustrious  signatures  ?  If  that  movement  means  an]rthing 
beyond  signing  a  paper,  if  it  is  to  be  pursued  to  any  effective  end, 
it  mecms  the  separation  of  the  English  drama  from  popular  entertain- 
ment, and  its  recognition  as  a  literary  art.  If  that  idea,  which  is 
virtually  the  idea  I  have  been  trying  to  enforce  all  through  this  paper, 
if  that  idea  is  not  to  be  made  the  basis  of  our  action,  then  the  sardonic 
cherub  still  sits  above  and  mocks  us,  mocks  and  grins,  mocks  and 
grins,  mocks  and  grins.  But  with  that  idea  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds, 
with  that  definite  object  in  view,  we  may  go  on  to  inquire  what  course 
of  action  can  be  taken  in  accordance  with  it. 

Two  main  proposals  have  been  thrown  out  in  a  broad  indefinite 
way.  One  is  that  a  school  of  acting  shall  be  forthwith  established ; 
the  second  and  far  more  important  proposal  is  that  we  shall  have  a 
subsidised  theatre.  The  advocates  of  a  subsidised  theatre  would 
doubtless  agree  that  it  shoidd  include  a  school  of  acting.  The  founda- 
tion of  a  school  of  acting  is  a  very  small  and  easy  business  compared 
with  the  endowment  of  a  theatre.  It  may  be  convenient  to  consider 
the  smaller  proposal  first. 

What  does  a  school  of  acting  mean  ?  Already  we  have  several 
schools  of  acting,  where  pupils  are  trained  in  elocution,  and  after 
some  months  of  lessons  are  allowed  to  play  a  part  in  an  amateur  sort 
of  way  at  a  minor  theatre.  Evidently  in  itself  a  school  of  acting  is 
not  a  sure  means  of  salvation  for  the  EngUsh  stage.  Indeed,  schools 
of  acting,  though  valuable  enough  so  far  as  they  go,  are  part  of  our 
present  very  bad  system  of  training  actors.  Let  me  explain,  or  rather 
illustrate,  what  that  very  bad  system  is. 

A  yoimg  man  decided  to  become  an  actor.  He  was  advised  to  go 
to  one  of  these  schools  of  acting.  He  went,  and  studied  there  for 
twelve  months,  doubtless  getting  some  benefit  therefrom,  but  having 
no  opportunities  of  playing  before  the  public.  At  the  end  of  twelve 
months  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  speaking  part  of  three 
lines  in  a  provincial  company.  He  played  those  three  lines  for  two 
tours,  that  is,  for  about  thirty-five  weeks  of  the  year.  He  was  then 
fortimate  enough  to  obtain  a  more  important  speaking  part  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  lines,  and  this  he  played  for  another  year.  That  is,  at 
the  end  of  three  years  he  had  not  had  a  quarter  of  the  practice  in  his 
art  that  he  would  necessarily  have  had  in  a  single  week  under  the  old 
stock  s}rstem.  Added  to  this,  the  mechanical  repetition  of  an  empty 
part,  night  after  night,  must  have  had  a  debilitating  effect  not  only  on 
his  acting  powers,  but  on  all  his  mental  activities.  Then  again,  the 
absence  of  an  absorbing  occupation  left  him  with  all  the  day  at  leisure 
for  loafing  about  in  provincial  towns. 

Take  another  illustration.  I  had  occasion  to  call  at  the  theatre 
of  a  London  manager.  I  found  him  in  his  private  room,  carefully 
going  over  and  over  the  words  and  business  of  a  part  with  a  leading 
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performer ;  correcting  false  accents,  training  the  voice,  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  elocution.  That  leading  performer  had  already 
played  that  part  for  more  than  a  hundred  nights  at  a  West  End 
theatre,  and  had  received  eulogistic  notices  from  the  whole  of  the 
London  press. 

These  are  not  very  extreme  cases ;  they  are  not  unfair  examples 
of  our  present  system  for  training  recruits  in  the  enormously  difficult 
art  and  business  of  acting.  Could  the  worst  enemy  of  the  English 
stage  and  the  English  drama  conceive  a  system  more  ingeniously 
planned  to  make  great  acting,  and  therefore  the  successful  produc- 
tion of  great  plays,  an  impossibility  on  our  boards  ?  So  that  we 
have  rightly  come  to  perceive  that  our  present  system  of  training 
actors  is  not  merely  hopelessly  bad  and  ineffective — ^it  is  frankly 
ridiculous  and  farcical. 

It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  in  the  photographic  and  phono- 
graphic reproduction  of  the  little  mannerisms  and  the  small  actualities 
of  the  street,  the  club,  or  the  drawing-room,  we  have  many  fine  artists 
on  our  English  stage.  It  is  when  we  ask  for  some  adequate  portrayal 
of  parts  that  demand  emotion,  sustained  and  accomplished  elocution, 
breadth,  power,  fire,  imagination,  intellectual  divination — it  is  then 
that  we  discover  our  abject  poverty.  And  this  increasing  impoverish- 
ment of  our  stage  is  the  necessary  result  of  a  system  that  does  not 
afford  to  the  actors  who  potentially  possess  these  gifts  any  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  how  to  exercise  them. 

And  now  it  is  proposed  to  start  another  school  of  acting.  If  it  is 
to  get  us  out  of  our  present  troubles,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  be  an 
entirely  different  school  of  acting  from  those  we  already  have.  The 
only  schools  of  acting  that  have  rendered  any  conspicuous  service  to 
our  present  stage  have  been  those  of  the  late  Sarah  Thome,  Mr. 
Benson,  and  Mr.  Ben  Greet.  And  the  reason  that  these  schools  have 
trained  some  valuable  actors  and  actresses  is  that,  in  addition  to 
lessons  in  elocution,  they  have  given  their  pupils  the  opportiuiity  of 
constantly  playing  and  constantly  failing  in  big  parts.  This  is  the 
only  school  that  in  the  end  makes  valuable  actors  and  actresses. 
The  school  we  need  is  one  that  gives  all  promising  young  actors  and 
actresses  the  chance  of  constantly  grinding  and  sharpening  their  teeth 
on  great  parts.  Is  that  the  kind  of  school  that  Mr.  Tree  proposes  to 
establish  ?  If  he  succeeds  he  will  render  a  far  greater  service  to  the 
English  theatre  and  the  English  drama  than  any  of  the  services  he 
has  yet  rendered,  great  and  indefatigable  as  they  have  been.  His 
efforts  will,  I  am  sure,  be  watched  with  the  greatest  good  will  by  his 
cosignatories.  It  is  without  the  least  irony  or  unkindness  I  suggest 
to  him  that  he  should  capture  for  his  first  recruits  one  or  two  of  our 
leading  London  performers.  But  if  he  merely  sends  out  a  rSpertoire 
company  of  two  or  three  of  his  successful  plays  and  gives  no  oppor- 
tunities for  this  constant  and  varied  practice,  then  his  school  will  be 
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eomparatively  inopeiative,  and  our  cijHbig  need  will  be  as  unsatisfied 
as  ever.  I  repeat  that  it  is  daily  practice  before  the  public  in  con- 
stantly varied  parts  that  makes  actors  and  actresses.  This  it  is  which 
gives  the  actor  command  over  his  latent  forces;  gives  character, 
flexibility,  resource ;  develops  that  power  of  holding  and  sustaining  a 
play  to  the  end  which  to-day  is  not  possessed  by  six  English  actors. 
And  to  find  some  means  of  giving  this  constant  and  varied  practice 
to  all  promising  recruits  must  surely  be  our  first  step,  if  any  step  is 
to  be  taken  at  all.  A  few  years  ago  in  this  Review  I  sketched  a  scheme 
which,  at  a  comparatively  moderate  cost  of  money  and  trouble,  would 
have  afforded  all  promising  recruits  the  opportunity  of  constant 
appearances  before  London  audiences.  It  could  easily  be  worked, 
needing  only  a  moderate  subscription  list.  Very  briefly,  my  scheme 
was  that  one  of  our  disused  London  theatres  should  be  taken,  as  it 
could  be,  at  a  cheap  rate ;  that  a  vigorous  stage-manager  should  be 
put  in  authority  charged  to  give  daily  performances  by  the  recruits 
without  any  charge  for  admission,  except  a  small  one  for  a  few  reserved 
places.  I  still  think  that  scheme  meets  our  present  difficulties  in  the 
cheapest,  easiest,  and  most  effective  way.  But  I  am  quite  willing 
to  give  my  support  to  any  alternative  scheme  that  promises  to  provide 
constant  and  varied  practice  in  great  parts  to  all  promising  recruits* 
Is  that  the  school  of  acting  that  is  proposed  ?  It  is  the  only  one  that 
will  be  of  any  use.  Again  I  see  the  little  cherub  making  rude  faces. 
He  mocks  us  persistently  until  we  bring  ourselves  to  see  plain  facts, 
mocks  and  grins,  mocks  and  grins,  mocks  and  grins. 

But  it  will  be  pointed  out  that  the  question  of  giving  our  actors 
varied  practice  is  intimately  connected  with  another  question,  namely, 
the  long  runs  of  plajrs.  Nay,  it  may  be  said  that  the  two  questions 
merge  into  one.  Well,  there  is  no  doubt  that  long  runs  are  a  great 
evil.  They  benefit  nobody  except  the  author  and  the  manager. 
They  are  an  evil  to  the  actor  for  the  reasons  already  given.  They 
are  a  great  grievance  to  playgoers,  since  long  runs  are  responsible  for 
the  disgraceful  fact  that  London  playgoers  only  get  the  chance  of 
seeing  one,  or  perhaps  two,  of  our  Shakespearean  and  classic  master- 
pieces in  the  course  of  a  year.  To  the  manager  they  are  of  course 
a  godsend.  In  these  days  and  under  our  present  system  long  runs 
are  a  necessity  to  the  manager  if  he  is  to  keep  his  head  above  water 
at  all.  To  the  author  long  runs  offer  a  welcome  breathing  time. 
The  English  playwright  of  to-day  has  to  face  so  many  chances  and 
accidents  of  production ;  so  great  are  the  interests  at  stake  ;  so  uncer- 
tain are  the  factors ;  so  difficult  it  is  even  when  the  play  is  written 
to  place  it  with  the  right  manager,  to  get  the  right  interpreters,  to 
catch  a  happy  mood  in  the  public  and  the  press,  and  to  meet  the 
hundred  other  contingencies — such  a  lottery  it  all  seems,  that  when 
at  last  by  great  luck  a  play  has  got  home  and  is  drawing  our  great 
public,  it  would  appear  to  be  nothing  less  than  madness  to  withdraw 
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it  for  no  reason,  and  again  to  venture  into  the  terribly  perilous  paths 
of  production.  And  while  plays  are  regarded  as  mere  entertain- 
ments, and  are  neither  studied,  nor  read,  nor  examined,  nor  thought 
of  in  any  way  except  as  mere  pastime  for  a  careless  public ;  while  it 
remains  almost  certcdn  that  at  the  end  of  the  run  the  play  will  go 
into  dust  and  oblivion  along  with  the  faded  scenery  and  the  faded 
dresses,  why  should  an  author  consent  to  the  curtailment  of  the  run  ? 
He  gains  nothing ;  he  exposes  himself  to  accusing  sneers  of  failure ; 
he  weakens  his  own  resources  and  damages  his  reputation  with  play- 
goers. None  the  less  it  is  certcdn  that  long  runs  are  an  evil.  They 
cannot  eventually  benefit  even  the  author,  since  as  we  have  seen  they 
are  the  one  great  means  of  defrauding  him  of  capable  interpreters. 
And  speaking  for  myself  I  would  gladly  forego  any  commercial  advan- 
tage to  secure  a  general  all-round  healthiness  and  variety  and  effective- 
ness of  representation  at  our  theatres.  At  present  long  runs  remain 
a  part  of  our  very  bad  system. 

But  surely  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  our  drama  that 
a  modem  successful  play  should  be  interpreted  by  the  various  com- 
panies of  our  different  theatres,  and  by  our  different  leading  actors 
and  actresses.  What  new  lights  would  be  thrown  on  the  play !  In 
many  cases  how  curiously  protean  an  organism  would  be  revealed ! 
How  it  would  help  to  destroy  the  notion  so  injurious  to  the  dramatist 
that  a  play  once  given  by  certain  performers  is  then  and  there  stereo- 
tjrped,  that  characters  once  played  by  actors  are  then  and  there 
*  created  !  *  Above  all,  what  vigorous  emulation,  what  life,  what 
natural  healthy  ambition  and  competition  it  would  bring  into  our 
theatres  !  To-day  if  by  any  accident  or  mistake  of  production  a  play 
happens  to  fail,  it  is  a  dead  thing,  out  of  mind  for  evermore.  Almost 
as  bad  a  fate  awaits  it  if  it  prove  a  success,  for  then  by  the  etiquette 
of  our  English  stage  it  is  supposed  to  be  sealed  and  assured  to  the 
leading  actor  who  has  produced  it.  Why  should  not  a  healthy,  friendly 
rivalry  in  the  playing  of  modem  parts  be  the  rule  of  our  stage  ?  In 
France  a  very  large  number  of  the  leading  modem  rdles  have  been 
played  by  nearly  all  the  leading  actors  and  actresses.  Why  should 
not  this  excellent  custom  be  introduced  on  our  English  stage  ?  By 
its  means  our  baneful  sjrstem  of  long  runs  would  be  broken  up,  and 
new  life  would  be  shot  into  every  limb  and  artery  of  our  drama.  What 
do  English  actors  say  to  my  proposal — I  mean  the  great  body  of 
English  actors,  who  under  our  present  system  spend  two-thirds  of 
their  time  seeking  engagements,  and  one-third  playing  the  same  rdle 
mechanically  night  after  night  ? 

But  if  we  cannot  hope  that  all  our  theatres  should  play  reper- 
toire, we  may  surely  hope  that  the  end  of  all  this  cry  will  be  the  esta- 
blishment of  at  least  one  rSpertoire  theatre  in  London. 

The  second,  and  much  more  important,  proposal  that  has  been 
made  is  for  the  establishment  of  a  subsidised  theatre.    Such  a 
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proposal  includes  the  first  proposal,  since  such  a  theatre  would  natu- 
rally  undertake  the  training  and  supervision  of  our  recruits.  A  few 
years  ago  I  deprecated  the  too  hasty  building  of  a  national  theatre 
out  of  the  modest  purses  of  some  six  or  eight  of  '  us  youth,'  whose 
chief  capital  was  our  love  for  the  English  drama,  and  a  growing  con- 
viction that  '  something  must  be  done  ! '  I  pointed  out  that  Saint 
Paul  did  not  begin  by  building  Canterbury  Cathedral,  but  by  inflaming 
the  people  with  a  few  simple  ideas.  That  is  still  the  only  way  of 
getting  a  movement  to  catch  fire  and  spread. 

But  we  have  made  great  progress  towards  a  national  theatre 
during  the  last  few  years,  or  at  least  we  have  made  very  great  pro- 
gress towards  the  necessity  for  a  national  theatre.  We  have  made 
such  progress  that  we  seem  to  be  irresistibly  and  instinctively  moving 
towards  it,  drawn  by  hands  that  we  cannot  see,  and  called  by  whisper- 
ings from  a  future  not  very  far  away.  I  am  sure  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  theatre  should  be  the  fervent  hope,  the  object  of 
every  actor's,  and  every  dramatist's,  ambition.  And  if  we  can  once 
get  our  root  idea  to  catch  fire  and  blaze,  a  national  theatre  must 
follow  as  the  night  the  day.  I  believe  it  is  coming.  Our  great  care 
must  be  to  see  that  no  abortive  or  premature  attempt  is  made  to 
start  it  on  wrong  lines,  or  under  wrong  management,  or  without 
sufficient  security.  A  false  step  made  at  this  moment,  an  unworkable 
scheme  started  in  a  crude  way,  blundering  along  for  a  few  months 
or  years  to  certain  disaster,  would  be  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
could  just  now  befall  the  English  drama.  It  would  stand  for  a  genera- 
tion or  two  as  a  monument  of  warning  against  future  attempts,  and 
would  give  perennial  food  to  scoffers  and  blasphemers.  Therefore  a 
thousand  times  better  no  attempt  at  all  than  one  that  is  made 
without  prevision,  and  without  some  reasonable  assurance  of  success. 

What  are  the  conditions  of  success  for  a  national  theatre  ?  No 
matter  how  largely  a  theatre  may  be  endowed,  it  cannot  be  a  per- 
manently successful  institution  unless : 

(1)  It  is  supported  by  and  becomes  the  natural  home  of  our  lead- 
ing modem  playwrights.  A  building  in  which  our  classical  master- 
pieces were  played  to  the  exclusion  of  all  modem  work  would  soon 
become  a  mere  dramatic  mausoleum  with  fimereal  associations. 

(2)  Nor  unless  those  playwrights  are  associated  with  a  compe- 
tent body  of  trained  actors,  containing  a  fair  proportion  of  players 
whose  personalities,  as  well  as  their  technique,  draw  the  public. 

(3)  Nor  unless  the  right  manager  were  found — a  man  of  good 
social  standing,  and  also  possessing  the  necessary  literary,  theatrical, 
and  business  knowledge  and  qualifications.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  difficult  to  put  our  hands  on  such  a  man. 

(4)  Nor  unless  it  were  made  a  national  theatre  in  the  tme  sense, 
unless  all  fads,  schisms,  cliques,  and  little  notoriety-seekers  were 
kept  in  due  subordination. 
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(5)  Unless  and  mainly,  unless  the  great  English  playgoing  public 
can  be  brought  to  take  an  interest  and  pride  in  their  national  drama 
as  a  fine  humane  art,  and  in  the  building  and  institution  that  enshrine 
it.  Here  we  strike  back  into  our  root  idea  again,  the  idea  that  the 
drama  must  be  known  and  taken  for  what  it  is,  and  the  pleasure 
that  it  offers  must  be  perceived  to  be  an  intellectual  pleasure,  quite 
distinct  in  kind  from  the  pleasure  offered  by  popular  entertainment. 
I  believe  there  is  amongst  us  a  playgoing  public  sufficiently  large  and 
interested  to  support  an  institution  founded  on  the  lines  I  have  indi- 
cated. And  there  are  good  grounds  for  hoping  that  if  it  were  wisely 
conducted  it  would  eventually  become  self-supporting  and  render 
sufficient  profit  to  secure  its  financial  stability  on  its  own  merits. 

There  are  different  ways  of  providing  the  money-guarantee  neces- 
sary to  start  such  an  undertaking.  One  may  put  the  amount  roughly 
at  200,000^.,  or  10,000Z.  a  year.  I  do  not  say  that  such  a  sum  would 
be  absorbed,  but  without  some  such  substantial  guarantee  there 
could  be  no  security  that  the  scheme  could  be  worked  for  a  long 
enough  time  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  to  see  whether  it  would  ulti- 
mately succeed  on  its  merits. 

How  is  so  large  a  sum  to  be  provided  ?  Scarcely  by  private 
subscription,  for  I  fear  we  have  not  a  large  enough  number  of  rich 
English  citizens  sufficiently  interested  in  the  work  to  raise  amongst 
them  the  required  amount.  Besides,  a  joint-stock  way  of  raising 
the  money  would  mean  a  joint-stock  way  of  administering  it ;  would 
mean  the  intrusion  of  all  kinds  of  personal  considerations,  personal 
prejudices,  and  personal  notions.  The  result  would  probably  be 
endless  argument  and  endless  wrangling  amongst  a  crowd  of  notoriety- 
seekers — a  dramatic  Adullam. 

A  good-natured  millionaire  might  possibly  be  persuaded  to  provide 
the  funds.  Unfortunately  millionaires  as  a  class  are  not  enthusiastic 
lovers  of  the  drama  for  its  own  sake.  They  manifest  strange  foibles 
and  whims ;  they  have  fitful  notions  about  art  and  literature ;  they 
build  themselves  grotesque  and  futile  monuments  in  the  inane  and 
in  the  void.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  any  millionaire  wished  to 
build  himself  a  lasting  monument  in  the  affection  and  homage  of  the 
EngUsh  people,  he  could  not  find  a  surer  means  of  gratifying  his 
ambition  than  by  putting  down  200,0002.  to  build  and  endow  a  national 
theatre.  And  I  think  that  before  many  years  we  shall  probably  find 
that  some  American  millionaire,  with  the  cuteness  of  his  race,  will 
so  establish  and  endow  an  American  theatre,  and  will  thereby  earn 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  American  nation. 

Again,  a  r6pertoire  theatre  might  conceivably  be  subsidised  by  the 
London  County  Council.  I  should  like  to  see  municipal  theatres 
in  all  our  large  towns.  The  present,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  favourable  moment  for  starting  them. 

The  remaining  way  is  that  a  national  theatre  should  be  built 
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and  endowed  by  the  Gtovenunent  of  England,  with  the  approval  o{ 
the  majority  of  English  citizens.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  last  would 
be  the  best,  the  most  secure,  the  most  creditable  way  of  founding 
a  national  theatre  and  of  fostering  a  great  and  popular  national  drama. 
I  believe  that  a  sum  of  public  money  so  expended  would  be  one  of 
the  wisest  and  most  economical  investments  that  we  could  make. 
It  would  be  the  merest  fleabite  compared  with  the  vast  sums  that 
are  now  spent — ^nay,  that  in  many  cases  are  now  wasted — on  public 
education.  And  yet  what  a  potent  educator  a  national  theatre 
would  inevitably  become  if  it  were  wisely  directed!  I  know  that 
a  great  outcry  will  be  raised  against  the  endowment  of  the  theatre 
in  England.  I  see  ominous  shakings  of  the  head  amongst  my  Puritan 
friends ;  I  hear  their  indignant  mutterings ;  I  begin  to  quake  under 
their  scowls. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  the  State  endowment  and  State  recogni- 
tion of  the  drama  ?  They  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  for  tiie 
State  endowment  of  the  other  arts,  music,  painting,  sculpture.  Indeed, 
seeing  that  the  drama  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the  arts,  and  the 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  daily  life  and  conduct  of  the 
citizens,  there  is  all  the  more  need  for  its  wise  recognition  and  en- 
couragement. 

The  reasons  for  the  encouragement  of  art  by  the  State  could  not 
be  set  forth  in  a  clearer  and  plainer  way  than  has  been  recently 
done  by  M.  Mass6  in  the  Chambre  des  D6put6s.    He  said : 

Mab  si  r£tat  ne  fait  pas  Part  qui  est  la  liberty,  la  spontaneity  mdme,  s'il 
ne  pent  pr^tendre  au  r61e  de  metteur  en  oeuvre,  s'il  ne  saurait  nous  donner  un 
po^te  on  un  statoaire  comme  il  nous  donne  un  soos-pr^fet,  s'il  n*a  pas  ik  fixer 
nne  esth^tique  comme  il  formnle  une  loi  civile,  s'ensuit-il  qn'il  n'ait  rien  ik  voir 
avec  I'art  et  que  celui-ci  n'ait  rien  &  en  attendre,  hors  de  n'^tre  ni  maltrait^  ni 
proscrit? 

L'£tat  pent,  au  contraire,  concourir  indirectement  4  la  production  de  belles 
ceuvres. 

Je  dirai  m6me  qu*en  tant  qu'administrateur  des  int^ts  gdn^raux,  il  le  doit. 

And  again : 

De  quelle  nature  est  done  en  mati^re  d'art  la  fonction  de  la  pmssance? 

A  coup  sta  elle  n*est  point  cr^atrice.  L'art  n'est  pas  un  service  public  que 
r£tat  ait  mission  d'assnrer.  Sa  fonction  n'est  non  plus  ni  tut^lsire,  ni 
r^glementaire,  ni  de  contr61e,  ni  de  police.  Parfois  encore  aujourd'hui  elle 
a  ce  caraot^re,  mais  o'est  Ik  un  des  demiers  restes  de  la  conception  qu'on  se 
fiiisait  jadis  du  r6le  de  la  pmssance  en  mati^re  d'art  et  elle  doit  perdre  oe 
caract^re. 

La  fonction  de  r£tat  est  essentiellement  une  fonction  auziliaire ;  il  ne  doit 
ni  r^glementer  l'art  ni  le  oontr61er,  mais  I'aider  et  I'encourager.  G'est  une 
modesto  mais  utile  collaboration,  une  cooperation  fSconde  entre  toutes. 

And  further : 

L*£tat  doit,  par  r^ducation  et  par  I'enseignment,  s'efforeer  de  rendre  le 
Beau  accessible  &  la  generality  des  citoyens.    II  doit  aussi  cheroher  4  developper 
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tout  speoialement  les  arts  qui,  gr&oe  h  dos  conditions  ^conomiques  nouveUes, 
pourront  6tre  goiit^s  par  oeux  qui  jusqu*&  1&  avaient  consid^r^  Tart  comme  un 
luxe  ooflteux  et  hors  de  leur  port^e.  Embellir  et  ^gayer  la  vie  de  tons  les 
citoyensy  mdme  les  plus  humbles,  en  leur  donnant  des  notions  d'esth^tique  et 
en  omant  d'oeuvres  simples  et  belles  tons  les  endroits  oii  se  rencontrent  les 
oitoyens — ^coles,  mairies,  h6pitaux,  salles  de  reunion  et  de  conference — telle  est 
la  conception  que  doit  avoir  de  son  r6]e,  en  ce  qui  conceme  les  arts,  une 
d^mocratie. 

And  yet  again : 

H  iaut  encore  que  r£tat  universalise  le  go^t  pour  p^n^trer  dans  les  masses, 
la  notion  et  T^motion  de  la  beauts,  aujourd*hui  propriety  d'une  ^lite  orgueilleuse. 
Dans  ce  sens,  il  convient  d^insister  sur  la  creation  d'un  th^Atre  populaire,  et 
de  Tenseignment  th^orique  des  arts  i  T^cole,  ainsi  que  sur  les  oeuvres  de 
decentralisation  artistiques. 

These  are  the  reasons  that  may  be  urged  and  re-urged  for  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  an  English  national  theatre  with 
the  public  money.  What  are  the  hindrances  ?  Who  are  the  hin- 
deieis?  It  cannot  surely  be  the  amount  of  money  that  is  asked. 
The  little  State  of  Denmark  endows  its  national  theatre  with  some 
20,0001.  a  year.  Again,  see  the  sums  that  Puritan  England  spends 
on  its  other  enjoyments,  say  on  racing.  Inquire  what  amount  the 
English  theatie-going  public  has  spent  on  musical  comedy  during  the 
last  ten  years.  Judging  firom  some  reports  that  have  appeared, 
at  a  rough  estimate  English  theatre-goeis  must  have  spent  in  musical 
comedy  in  town  and  provinces  something  like  five  or  six  millions 
of  pounds  during  the  last  ten  years.  That  is  to  say,  on  this  particular 
form  of  popular  entertainment  the  English  public  has,  in  a  few  years, 
spent  a  sum  suJficient  to  buy  an  entire  fleet ;  a  sum  that,  capitalised, 
would  bring  in  about  150,0002.  a  year,  or  exactly  fifteen  times  the 
sum  that  we  need  to  start  a  sane  intellectual  drama.  Now  what 
has  the  English  play-going  public  to  show  for  these  five  or  six  million 
pounds  1  There  remain  some  very  charming  and  graceful  pieces  of 
music,  and  the  memory  of  much  pretty  dancing  and  singing.  But 
for  the  rest  ?  Does  anything  remain  at  all  ?  A  single  line  to  quote  ? 
A  single  vital  character?  A  single  scene  that  faithfully  pictured 
lif e  ?  A  single  idea  one  would  care  to  recall  ?  A  single  permanent 
touch  with  humanity  ?  A  single  thing  that  manager  or  author  can 
claim  with  pride,  and  say  '  I  did  that '  ?  And  five  or  six  million 
pounds  have  gone !    And  all  those  golden  evenings  of  leisure. ! 

Oh,  witless  debauch  of  grave,  religious  England !  Oh,  converse 
side  of  our  Puritan  buckler !  Oh,  undergarments  of  prudery !  Oh, 
burden  of  bigotry  too  hard  to  be  borne !  Oh,  systole !  Oh,  Exeter 
Hall !  Oh,  diastole !  Oh,  Leicester  Square !  Oh,  land  of  blind  and 
bitter  fury  against  the  drama!  Oh,  sanctimony!  Oh,  license! 
Oh,  nauseous  pie !     Oh,  botchery  of  all  our  holiday  hours ! 

It  has  been  rumoured,  with  some  apparent  foundation,  that  there 
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are  secret  reasons  for  the  enormous  success  of  these  entertainments 
on  the  lowest  intellectual  level  at  our  fashionable  theatres.  Facts 
have  been  vouched  for  which  seem  to  lend  some  colourable  support 
to  these  sinister  rumours.  In  giving  them  some  sort  of  currency^ 
which  I  do  with  all  reserve  and  caution,  I  must  carefully  guard  myself 
from  all  suspicion  of  maUce  against  a  most  respectable  class — ^I  mean 
the  attendants  at  the  various  cloakrooms  of  our  theatres.  If  they 
have  been  partners  to  the  practice  which  it  is  alleged  has  lately  become 
prevalent  at  some  theatres,  the  practice  of  insisting  that  the  brains 
of  each  member  of  the  audience  shall  be  left  in  the  cloakroom  with 
the  other  impedimenta — ^if  the  cloakroom  attendants  have  lent  them- 
selves to  this  practice,  and  in  conjunction  with  clever  young  surgeons 
are  actually  engaged  in  working  it  every  night,  they  surely  cannot 
have  been  responsible  for  its  introduction.  The  custom  is  of  course 
very  profitable  to  the  theatre,  but  the  cloakroom  attendants  can 
reap  very  little  benefit  from  it,  since  I  believe  that  in  no  case  is  a 
higher  fee  charged  than  sixpence.  Therefore  if  any  accident  should 
occur  I  trust  the  blame  will  not  be  laid  on  the  cloakroom  attendants. 
In  talking  over  the  matter  with  the  eminent  surgeon.  Sir  Harvey 
Hunter,  I  congratulated  him  on  the  triumphant  march  of  surgery 
which  made  such  hasty  operations  possible.  I  expressed,  however, 
a  fear  that  some  very  serious  injury  might  result  from  the  continu* 
ance  of  the  practice.  He  assured  me  that  no  permanent  ill-effects 
were  likely  to  befall  the  average  frequenters  of  these  entertainments 
from  any  exchange  or  misplacement  of  their  brains.  Altogether  the 
evidence  as  to  the  frequency  of  these  practices  is  conflicting.  There 
remain,  however,  certain  well-vouched-for  facts  which  are  inex- 
plicable except  on  the  theory  that  the  operation  does  take  place ; 
amongst  them  the  appalling  fact  that  one  young  gentleman,  who 
seemed  to  be  quite  rational  in  other  respects,  bragged  that  he  had 
been  forty-six  times  to  one  of  these  entertainments.  I  leave  the 
matter  for  further  investigation. 

Now,  if  things  are  followed  to  their  consequences,  it  matters  little 
to  our  final  pecuniary  position  as  a  nation,  or  as  individuals,  whether 
we  pay  this  three  or  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  a  year  voluntarily, 
or  at  the  quest  of  the  tax-collector.  The  fact  for  us  to  ponder  is  that 
the  English  theatre-going  public  does  pay  this  enormous  tax  for  what 
is  allowed  to  be  the  most  childish  and  empty  form  of  theatrical  enter* 
tainment.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  English  nation  could  not 
afford  to  pay  (say  for  a  few  years  only,  to  Bee  how  it  works)  10,000{. 
a  year  to  foster  the  fine  and  humane  art  of  the  drama.  It  would  be 
a  mere  nothing  in  the  ocean  of  our  national  expenditure.  There- 
fore it  is  not  the  amount  of  the  money  required  that  stops  the  esta- 
blishment of  our  national  theatre. 

What  is  it  then  that  stands  in  our  way  ?  Probably  all  classes 
of  English  life  and  society  would  at  least  acquiesce  in  a  dole  of  10,000{. 
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a  year  to  the  English  drama — except  our  Puritan  friends.  I  make 
a  very  strong  appeal  to  them  on  all  grounds,  and  more  especially  on 
the  ground  of  the  influence  for  good  in  national  affairs  of  those  Puritan 
principles  in  which  I,  in  common  with  them,  was  nurtured.  With 
a  deep  sense  of  the  value  to  our  nation  of  those  Puritan  principles 
I  offer  these  considerations  to  our  Puritan  friends : 

'  The  instinct  for  drama  is  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  ineradicable 
in  human  nature ;  you  can  watch  it  any  day  in  your  children  and 
judge  how  natural,  how  spontaneous,  how  universal  it  is.  With 
all  your  hatred  for  the  theatre,  you  have  yet  a  great  love  and  rever- 
ence for  our  great  dramatic  poet,  and  many  of  you  class  him  next 
to  the  Bible  as  the  greatest  power  in  our  literature,  and  the  greatest 
moulder  of  our  national  character. 

'  Tou  once  denied  to  the  English  people  the  satisfaction  of  this 
natural  instinct,  this  play-instinct;  you  closed  the  theatres  and 
banned  the  drama.  What  was  the  result?  By  force  of  reaction 
you  called  into  being  one  of  the  most  shitmeless  and  heartless  stages 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Are  you  not  repeating  your  ancestral  error 
to-day  ?  By  your  abstention  from  the  theatre,  by  your  opposition 
to  the  State  endowment  and  recognition  of  the  drama,  are  you  not 
in  some  measure  bringing  about  the  same  evil  reaction  and  the  same 
degradation  in  our  national  life  and  manners  ?  At  any  rate  you 
are  shutting  yourselves  out  firom  a  main  current  of  our  national  life. 
We  are  bound  to  have  a  drama  of  some  kind,  and  a  popular  stage 
of  some  kind,  in  England.  Theatres  are  sure  to  multiply  with  our 
city  populations.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  nation  to  invest 
10,(XXM.  a  year  for  a  few  years  in  a  national  theatre  that  would  every- 
where set  a  standard  of  good  taste  and  good  manners,  and  would 
raise  the  character  of  theatrical  performances  all  over  the  Empire, 
rather  than  to  ignore  and  starve  this  fine  humane  art,  with  the  result 
that  gaudy  palaces  of  rowdy  nonsense  and  sniggering  vice  and  folly 
will  be  everywhere  established  as  the  evening  resorts  of  our  populace  ? 
You  cannot  hinder  the  English  nation  from  having  a  popular  drama. 
By  opposing  it  you  do  your  best  to  ensure  that  it  shall  remain  as  it 
is — for  the  most  part  an  empty  and  feebly  foolish  entertainment,  the 
most  childish  and  despicable  drama  in  Western  Europe.  Hadn't 
you  better  have  a  finger  in  the  dramatic  pie  ?  Will  you  not  be  best 
serving  your  Puritan  principles  by  making  them  felt  in  this  great 
concern  of  the  nation's  evening  leisure  ?  * 

I  make  that  appeal  to  my  Puritan  friends.  I  hope  it  may  weigh 
with  them  when  the  moment  comes  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  make  this  tiny  little  dole  for  this  important  national 
purpose. 

On  all  sides  we  seem  to  be  moved  and  moving  towards  a  national 
theatre.    After  much  consideration,  I  am  wholly  in  favour  of  it. 
And  this  national  theatre  should  be  built  and  established  and  endowed 
Vol,  LV— No.  325.  II,  , 
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with  the  national  money ;  with  the  intelligent  consent  of  the  citizens ; 
with  their  knowledge  and  faith  that  the  drama  is  not  only  a  symbol 
and  index  of  civilisation,  but  is  also  a  source  and  agent  of  civilisa- 
tion and  good  manners ;  a  harmoniser ;  a  homaniser ;  au  enlightener ; 
in  the  best  sense  an  edacator. 

If  such  a  theatre  were  established,  either  by  (Government  or  by 
private  mmiificence,  I  would  do  my  best  to  ease  its  financial 
launch.  I  would  gladly  write  a  new  comedy  for  it  without  any  fees. 
I  am  aware  that  such  a  gift-horse  might  prove  a  very  undesirable 
asset ;  but,  on  the  other  himd,  by  good  hap  it  might  provide  the  whole 
of  the  necessary  security  for  the  first  year.  At  least  I  should  think 
it  a  great  honour  and  pleasure  to  write  for  a  national  EngUsh  theatre 
without  any  consideration  of  payment.  Indeed,  why  should  it  not 
become  a  custom  for  English  dramatists  to  leave  a  piece  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  national  theatre,  as  painters  give  a  diploma  work  to  the 
Boyal  Acfulemy  ?  My  only  condition  is  that  the  theatre  must  mount 
and  cast  the  piece  to  my  approval.  I  need  not  say  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  meddle  in  the  general  management  of  the  theatre. 

But  if  no  English  national  theatre  can  be  established  at  present, 
if  the  building  of  our  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  as  yet  afar  off,  it  still 
remains  for  us  to  spread  our  root  idea  among  English  playgoers. 
Ideas  have  the  advantage  of  being  quite  inexpensive. 

And  our  root  idea  is  this  :  '  The  separation  of  the  English  drama 
from  popular  amusement ;  its  recognition  as  a  fine  literary  art,  which 
is  not  and  cannot  be  the  creature,  and  instrument,  and  tributary,  and 
appurtenance  of  the  English  theatre.'  This  idea,  diligently  planted 
among  English  playgoers,  will  take  root  and  live  and  spread.  And 
meantime  we  may  be  picking  ourselves  out  of  our  present  slough, 
and  climbing  to  some  little  hillock  of  vantage,  whence  we  may  look 
backward  to  the  distant  Elizabethan  range  with  its  peaks  amongst 
tiie  stars,  and  forward  to  the  shadovry  loom  of  giant  heights  that  shall 
be  scaled  by  other  feet  than  ours  in  dAja  to  come. 

Henry  Arthur  Jokes. 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge  stand  alone  ;  their  beauty  and  their  fame  are 
at  once  the  snare  and  the  despair  of  the  founders  of  younger  universi- 
ties. '  To  be  like  Oxford ' — ^hopeless  ambition  for  a  plain  or  even  an 
ornate  building  in  the  street  of  a  manufacturing  city !  Nevertheless, 
great  business  towns  have  founded  universities,  in  spite  of  this 
haunting  sense  of  inferiority,  and  in  spite,  moreover,  of  a  spirit  of 
angry  contempt  for  their  efforts,  which  is  pure  Sir  Christopher  Mow- 
bray. That  baronet,  we  may  remember,  declined  to  believe  that  the 
University  of  London  was  anything  but  a  hoax ;  and  '  could  as  easily 
fancy  a  county  member  not  being  a  freeholder  as  a  university  not 
being  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.'  The  spirit  of  this  gallant  Tory  sur- 
vives to-day,  and  flashed  out,  in  my  presence,  not  so  long  since,  when 
an  important  county  personage  thus  pronounced  :  '  I  call  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  universities,  and  all  the  other  places  colleges.'  ^  E  pur  si 
mtwveJ* 

Nothing  is  gained  by  running  away  from  obstacles ;  they  must  be 
surmounted.  Let  us,  then,  measure  the  dimensions  of  the  obstacle 
presented  by  this  temper,  and  consider  what  is  to  be  done  with  it. 
The  dimensions  are  undeniably  formidable.  A  'university,'  to  the 
mind  of  opulent  youth,  consists  of  blazers,  games,  and  a  number  of 
tedious  people  called  tutors  and  dons,  with  indefinite  functions,  and 
concerning  themselves  pestilently  with  the  occupations  of  youth. 
There  are  libraries,  which  no  self-respecting  man  would  enter.  Dress 
is  an  important  pre-occupation.  There  are  fellows,  who — ^it  is  hard 
to  believe — were  once  undergraduates,  and  who  appear  to  have  no 
reason  for  existing,  excepting  that  rather  fine  sets  of  rooms  would 
otherwise  lack  occupants.  For  the  few  who  are  not  merely  savage 
there  is  a  rich  display  of  architectural  beauty ;  and  there  is  much 
glorious  music  for  those  who  have  ears  to  hear — not  a  numerous 
body.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen  the  indescribably  shocking 
spectacle  of  aged  phantoms — ^forty  years  old  at  least,  perhaps  fifty — 
called  professors,  who  are  blots  on  the  landscape.  Proctars  are  appro- 
priate functionaries,  and  a  certain  amount  of  amusement  is  to  be 
obtained  by  disobeying  them.    There  are  chapels. 

Later  on  the  scenery  changes.    For  the  few,  the  very  few,  whose 
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connections  or  talents  commend  tliem  to  the  university,  theie  looms, 
not  impossibly  distant,  the  high  table.  This  connotes  vintage  claiets, 
silver  plate,  admission  to  stately  chambers,  the  agreeable  sense  of 
being  superior  to  other  people  ;  perhaps  the  world  of  Art  is  revealed ; 
the  Senate  looks  less  like  Olympus.  One  meets  a  professor,  and  is 
surprised  to  find  that  he  is  articulate,  and  possibly  entertaining. 
Finally,  one  enters  the  world,  and  from  that  date  onwards  one  looks 
back  on  this  joyous  medley  of  impressions  as  *  the  university.'  To  have 
missed  that  joyous  medley  is  to  have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in 
life.  None  the  less,  when  we  talk  of  *  university  life '  in  connection 
with  any  place  in  England  except  Oxford  and  Cambridge  we  are  face 
to  face  with  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  of  attainment.  Im- 
possible, that  is,  if  these  things  are  of  the  essence.  Are  they  ?  Is 
there  any  common  factor  uniting  these  sumptuous  and  haughty  founda- 
tions with  humbler  bodies  in  manufacturing  towns  ?  Or  must  we  re- 
main content  with  the  words  of  the  brilliant  personage  who  was 
invited  to  a  provincial  Convocation,  and  who  decided  that  '  it  was 
nice  to  see  them  playing  at  being  a  real  university '  ?  Must  we  also 
rest  in  the  conclusion  that  Oxford  has  little  reason  for  existing,  except 
the  imperative  one  that,  if  it  were  not  for  Oxford,  Cambridge  would 
be  without  a  worthy  antagonist  at  Lord's  ?  These  positions  are  not 
burlesque.  It  is  true  that  they  are  extreme  views;  but  they  are 
views  towards  which  many  minds  incline,  and  in  which  a  considerable 
number  of  people  find  the  last  word  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 

If  we  could  get  at  the  core  of  the  matter  we  must  needs  adopt 
a  somewhat  startling  postulate.  I  do  not  use  the  words  that  I  am 
about  to  employ  in  an  offensive  sense,  although  I  am  quite  aware 
that  the  expression  is  unusual ;  but  we  must  realise  that  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  educational  establishments.  I  know  that  it  sounds 
a  shabby  thing  to  say,  but  that  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  founded,  and  that  is  where  the  newest  and  most 
struggling  provincial  university  may  fairly  claim  kinship  with  them. 
Socially  and  aesthetically  the  provincial  universities  will  probably — 
almost  certainly — remain  for  generations  the  inferiors  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge;  intellectually,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
remain,  as  they  are,  foundations  of  considerable  distinction  and  of 
incalculable  service  to  the  country.  Slowly — ^but  not  very  slowly  for 
Englishmen — the  great  industrial  centres  of  the  country  are  realising 
what  the  Scots  have  realised  for  several  centuries — ^viz.,  that  the 
best  educated  nation  wins.  There  is  nothing  magical  about  the 
success  in  life  of  Scotchmen ;  their  pre-eminence  is  not  the  conse- 
quence of  their  poverty,  although,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
their  religion.  It  is  the  just  reward  of  their  having  striven  for  cen- 
turies to  develop  in  the  youth  of  their  country  a  strong  and  flexible 
intelligence.  We  never  hear  Scotchmen  imbecilely  dogmatising  as  to 
the  utility  of  this  or  the  futility  of  that  branch  of  learning.    They 
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know  well  enough  that  a  strong  and  flexible  intelligence,  however 
acquired,  is  an  invaluable  asset  in  the  battle  of  life.  They  cherish 
and  respect  the  intellectual  process;  Englishmen  despise  it.  An 
Englishman,  pitched  into  the  middle  of  strange  conditions,  begins  by 
pooh-poohing  or  exaggerating  his  difficulties,  according  to  his  tempera- 
ment, goes  on  by  abusing  them,  and  ends  by  ^  taking  his  coat  off  and 
going  for  them.'  A  Scot  watches  them;  his  mind  turns  this  way 
and  that  as  the  situation  alters,  until,  at  last,  true  as  the  needle  to 
the  Pole,  it  pierces  to  the  core  of  the  difficulty.  An  Englishman 
may  succeed ;  a  >Scot  is  bound  to  succeed.  This  is  not  miraculous. 
Four  centuries  ago  the  Scots  were  insignificant  people,  economically. 
They  were  the  A^hans  of  Europe,  a  nuisance  to  England,  of  no 
account  to  anyone  else.  What  has  transformed  them  into  the  first 
race  of  the  world,  not  excepting  the  Hebrews,  who  take  some  beating 
and  are  undeniably  the  closest  rivals  of  the  Scotch  ?  Reluctant 
though  EngUshmen  are  to  admit  that  education  is  anjrthing  but  a 
pedantic  encumbrance,  we  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  our  masters,  and 
educate  ourselves. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Englishman  that  he  sees  far  less  difficulty 
in  founding  a  bishopric  than  in  founding  a  university.  A  bishopric 
is  part  of  the  established  order  of  things.  If  a  sufficient  number  of 
influential  people  say  '  We  ought  to  have  a  bishop,'  he  sighs,  accedes, 
and  prepares  for  the  necessary  sacrifice.  There  are  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject ;  he  admits  that  there  is  no  way  out  of  it.  But 
his  mind  is  in  revolt  at  once  against  the  idea  of  a  university.  He 
*  does  not  see  how  it  can  be  done ' ;  *  we  shall  never  be  like  Oxford 
or  Cambridge ' ;  and  so  on.  These  reasonings,  once  cogent,  are  losing 
force  now  that  we  face  the  conclusion,  equaUy  irrationally  reached, 
but  none  the  less  cogent — ^viz.,  that  we  must  have  a  university. 

What,  then,  is  the  framework  of  the  university  ? — a  framework 
which  we  may  decorate  as  sumptuously  as  we  will,  but  which  remains 
the  indispensable  groundwork  when  all  is  said  and  done.  Three 
technical  terms  (we  may  as  well  face  them),  all  loosely  used,  all  more 
or  less  misunderstood — the  chair,  the  faculty,  and  the  senate.  This 
sums  up  the  academic  side  of  the  university.  The  man  who  holds 
the  chair  is  called  professor,  the  faculty  (say  of  science)  is  composed 
of  all  the  professors  in  that  faculty  (geology,  botany,  etc.),  the  senate 
is  the  council  of  the  faculties.  There  is  your  university;  and  one 
faculty  is  enough  to  begin  with  if  funds  are  lacking  for  a  larger 
enterprise. 

Every  Englishman  affects  a  contempt  for  titles,  which  lasts,  as  a 
rule,  until  he  sees  one  within  his  grasp.  But  for  no  title  has  he  the 
imspeakable  contempt  that  he  cherishes  for  that  of  professor.  One 
very  famous  professor  entreated  his  friends  not  to  address  him  as 
such,  for  he  felt  sure  that  Professor  Pepper  (the  ghost-man)  adorned 
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the  title  much  more  than  himself.  We  never  hear  Scotchmen  talk  in 
this  ridiculous  way.  A  professor  is  neither  more  nor  less  serious  than 
a  major  or  a  paymaster.  His  title  implies  definite  attainments  and 
definite  privileges.  He  is  called  professor  because  he  is  master  of  his 
subject.  Naturally,  in  this  imperfect  world,  there  are  many  masters 
of  their  subjects  who  are  not  professors,  and  vice  versa ;  but  we  are 
speaking  of  tlie  ideal  university,  and  in  such  a  university  the  pro- 
fessor will  be  master  of  his  subject. 

As  professor  he  is  one  of  those  who  legislate  for  his  faculty.  All 
other  people — assistants,  demonstrators,  teachers,  readers,  by  what- 
ever titles  they  may  be  called — ^have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  decisions 
which  affect  the  policy  of  the  faculty.  A  wise  faculty  will  take 
counsel  with  them,  and  a  foolish  faculty  will  neglect  them ;  but  no 
faculty,  either  wise  or  foolish,  can  admit  them  to  a  seat  with  a  vote 
in  the  faculty  without  destroying  the  difference  between  professors 
and  people  who  are  not  professors.  Is  the  difference  worth  pre- 
serving ?  The  answer  is :  Just  as  long  as  it  is  worth  preserving  the 
difference  between  industry  and  indolence,  or  between  hack-work  and 
original  work,  that  is  just  so  long  as  it  is  worth  while  to  have  a 
university. 

Only  professors  sit  in  the  senate.  That  body  is  purely  academical, 
and  is  sometimes  called  Senatus  Academicus,  in  order  to  emphasise 
the  fact.  Here  is  where  the  greatest  confusion  of  mind  is  to  be  found 
when  a  new  university  compares  itself  with  the  older  foundations. 
For  reasons  sumptuary,  disciplinary,  and  domestic,  all  sorts  of  impor- 
tant functionaries  are  found  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  who  are  not 
found  in  provincial  universities.  For  the  ideal  university,  of  which 
we  are  contemplating  the  foundation,  we  cannot  alter  the  ground- 
work of  our  constitution  without  confusing  our  minds,  distorting  our 
aims,  and  laming  our  policy. 

The  chair,  the  faculty,  the  senate.  There  is  the  whole  academic 
side  of  the  university  in  six  words.  Keep  that  framework,  and  every- 
thing faUs  into  shape  ;  alter  it,  and  everything  falls  into  confusion. 

We  now  approach  the  business  side ;  and  if  the  academic  side 
presents  here  and  there  considerable  confusion  of  ideas,  the  business 
side  presents  little  else  but  confusion  of  ideas.  The  business  side  of 
the  university  is  managed  by  a  body  called  in  some  places  ^  the  council,' 
elected  by  a  larger  body  called  '  the  court.'  In  other  places  these 
terms  are  transposed ;  it  is  the  court  that  looks  after  business,  and 
the  council  which  elects  them.  The  members  of  the  larger  body, 
whether  called  court  or  council,  receive  the  resounding  but  really 
ridiculous  title  (considering  the  circumstances)  of  '  governors,'  while 
there  is  not  always  a  definite  qualification  for  either  position. 

We  need  not  waste  time  and  fatigue  ourselves  by  examining  these 
things.  Let  us,  as  in  the  academic  half  of  the  university,  go  straight 
to  the  core  of  the  matter  and  work  up  from  the  broad  basis  of  the 
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constitution.  The  basis  is  electoral ;  eliminate,  therefore,  the  words 
governor,  court,  and  council,  which  are  all  mideading,  and  call  the 
thing  what  it  is — ^viz.,  the  electorate.  For  the  electorate  there  must 
be  a  qualification.  What  qualification  idiall  we  decide  upon  for  the 
university  franchise  ?  Here  we  get  help  from  every  side.  Whatever 
*  fancy  franchises '  have  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  varying 
social  conditions,  one  class  of  people  has  always  been  admitted  to 
have  a  claim  to  the  university  franchise — ^viz.,  graduates  of  the 
standing  of  master.  This  qualification  is  unexceptionable  from  every 
point  of  view.  Wc  may  safely  take  it  as  oxir  unit.  I  say  *  master ' 
deliberately,  because  that  degree  is  often  decried  as  impljring  merely 
the  payment  of  extra  fees  and  the  lapse  of  time — as  if  these  things 
were  nothing.  Lapse  of  time  implies  increased  sobriety  of  judgment, 
and  the  payment  of  extra  fees  implies  an  interest  in  the  university 
maintained  for  some  years.  The  abuse  of  the  master's  degree,  there^ 
fore,  seems  unjustified,  and  we  may  take  that  degree  as  a  qualification 
for  the  imiversity  franchise. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  translate  that  into  money,  because  for 
the  first  five  years  of  oxir  ideal  university's  existence  there  will  be  no 
graduates  of  master's  standing,  and  consequently  no  electoral  roll. 
What  does  a  master's  degree  cost  first  and  last  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge ?  Say  1000^.  What  will  it  cost  in  the  ideal,  non-residential, 
provincial  university  ?  Say  lOOL  There,  again,  is  our  unit.  Any- 
body contributing  lOOJ.  to  the  funds  of  the  university  will  be  entitied 
to  be  put  on  the  electoral  roll. 

It  will  be  objected  that  this  makes  but  a  narrow  franchise.  The 
xejoinder  is  that  the  narrower  the  franchise  the  better,  so  far  as  may 
be  consistent  with  stability.  A  thing  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its 
jarity.  The  practice  of  putting  dozens  and  dozens  of  people  on  the 
electoral  roll  who  have  not  evinced  the  faintest  interest  in  university 
work  does  not,  as  is  alleged,  *  extend  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the 
university ' ;  it  only  creates  the  impression  that  the  whole  thing  is  a 
farce.  It  is,  however,  politic  and  sensible  that  a  few — ^but  not  too 
many — prominent  people  in  county  or  municipal  work  should  be 
given  the  university  franchise  as  an  incident  of  their  dignified  offices. 
But,  I  repeat,  the  university  franchise  is,  and  must  be  kept,  a  privi- 
lege, for  which  academical  people  have  to  qualify  by  payment  and 
liard  work,  and  which  non-academical  people  should  be  gratified  by 
securing  by  payment  without  any  work  at  all. 

Local  conditions  indicate  some  variations,  and  there  are  the  cases 
of  testators  entitled  to  nominate  life-members  of  the  electoral  roll,  of 
groups  of  contributors  claiming  to  nominate  a  member,  and  of  business 
firms  claiming  the  same  privilege.  These  are  examples  of  detail,  and 
the  electoral  roll  remains  the  basis  of  the  university  constitution. 

Assuming,  then,  that  our  ideal  university  has  completed  its  electoral 
iroll,  which  is  one  grand  permanent  tie  with  the  public,  we  come  to 
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the  next  point — the  object  for  which  the  electorate  is  called  into 
existence — viz.,  to  elect  a  body  to  manage  the  business  interests  of 
the  university.  That  body  may  well  be  called  the  council.  The  title 
is  dignified,  and  it  is  accurate ;  and  the  question  remains,  How  is  it 
to  be  constituted  ? 

Too  often  we  hear  such  a  conversation  as  this :  '  I  see  that  X. 
has  been  put  on  Council.'  '  Yes.'  *  I  suppose  he's  a  University 
man  ?  '  *  Oh,  yes ;  Eton  and  King's.'  '  Does  he  work  very  hard  at 
it  ? '  ^  Bless  you,  no  !  I  don't  suppose  he  knows  where  Council 
Chamber  is.  They  only  put  him  on  for  the  sake  of  his  title.'  And 
no  body  inquires  who  '  they '  are  who  '  put  him  on ' ;  in  fact,  a  badly 
constructed  electorate  has  little  authority. 

Nobody  seems  to  think  that  this  is  a  degrading  confession. 

In  the  ideal  university,  however,  there  will  be  no  fainSants.  How 
are  we  to  secure  that  desirable  end  ?  By  the  application  of  the  same 
principle  that  guided  us  in  choosing  the  electorate.  A  similar  qualifi- 
cation should  be  adopted  for  council.  A  hundred  pounds  qualifies 
for  the  electoral  roll;  the  gift  of  1,000{.  should  be  the  minimum 
qualifying  for  council.  It  need  not  be  given  in  a  lump  sum.  The 
sum  is  considerable  from  some  points  of  view,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  we  are  considering,  ex  hypotliesi,  a  city  where  there 
are  numerous  people  to  whom  1,000Z.  is  no  more  than  a  five-pound 
note  is  to  scores  of  men  who  walk  up  the  steps  of  my  club  any 
afternoon  in  the  year. 

What  should  be  the  size  of  council  ?  The  answer  is,  '  as  small  as 
possible ' — say  about  the  size  of  a  large  Cabinet — twenty.  Of  these 
twenty  people  perhaps  seven  will  be  great  officers — ^viz.,  the  chancellor, 
four  pro-chancellors,  the  vice-chancellor,  and  the  lord  rector  (sup- 
posing that  we  preserve  that  graceful  and  interesting,  if  somewhat 
meaningless,  office).  Then  each  faculty  should  elect  one  member  to 
represent  it  on  council.  If  we  start  our  ideal  university  with  three 
faculties,  that  leaves  us  ten  more  to  be  chosen  by  the  electorate.  In 
some  places  senators  are  allowed  to  attend  council,  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  vote.  This  is  a  practice  which  appears  to  combine  every 
disadvantage.  There  is  hardly  more  reason  for  allowing  senators  to 
^  attend '  council  than  there  is  for  allowing  councillors  to  '  attend ' 
senate.  For  faciUtating  the  despatch  of  business  one  senator  elected 
from  each  faculty  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  be  useful  as  a  member 
possessed  of  technical  information  of  use  to  counciL  Even  that  is 
open  to  question. 

Sometimes  the  lord  rector  is  allowed  to  nominate  a  representative 
on  council,  called  the  lord  rector's  assessor,  who  is  supposed  to  convey 
his  chiefs  wishes  to  council  when  he  cannot  attend  in  person.  The 
lord  rector  is  elected  by  the  students  annually,  and  is  supposed  to 
represent  their  interests  on  council — presumably  in  case  they  should 
^e  down-trodden  by  council.    He  is  an  interesting  and  picturesque 
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sunrival,  and  his  existence  is  justified  by  the  opportunity  it  affords  to 
students  for  corporate  action.  He  is  usually  an  eminent  literary  or 
political  personage,  and  his  office  is  worth  preservation ;  but  there  is 
no  apparent  reason  why  he  should  be  treated  differently  from  other 
members  of  council. 

The  chancellor  is  the  head  of  the  university.  He  is  usually  elected 
for  life ;  and  cases  have  been  known  where  he  has  only  been  to  the 
university  of  which  he  is  head  once  or  twice  in  his  lifetime.  In  the 
ideal  university  figure-heads  should  be  avoided. 

An  even  worse  chancellor  than  the  roifainSatU  would  be  the  chan- 
cellor who  should  strive  to  *  make  himself  felt.'  Thirty  years  is  too 
long  for  the  influence  of  one  man  to  be  dominant.  The  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  is  elected  annually,  and  what  is  good  enough  for  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  is  good  enough  for  the  chancellor  of  a  university. 
The  pro-chancellors  are  there  to  remind  the  vice-chancellor  that  he 
is  a  mortal — ^a  very  necessary  precaution,  as  we  shall  see.  The 
qualification  for  the  office  of  chancellor  or  pro-chancellor  may  be  a 
gift  of  5,000Z.  One  grand  functionary — the  lord-lieutenant — ^might 
be  declared  by  statute  eligible  for  either  office.  These  five  im- 
portant people  would  be  elected  by  the  electorate,  as  in  the  case  of 
council.  It  is  important  to  bring  the  highest  offices  of  the  university 
within  reach  of  all  who  care  to  aspire  to  them. 

There,  then,  we  have  the  whole  constitution  in  brief,  avoiding 
detail  and  technicalities ;  and  what  should  be  the  idea  of  the  relation 
of  each  part  of  the  constitution  to  the  other  ?  One  mistaken  idea 
may  be  indicated  at  once.  A  university  is  emphatically  not  a  busi- 
ness concern  with  directors,  manager,  and  clerks — corresponding  to 
council,  vice-chancellor,  and  senate.  This  wholly  lamentable  position 
is  one  towards  which  provincial  universities  have  a  tendency.  The 
leading  case  expressing  this  confusion  of  mind  is  the  well-known  one 
of  the  councillor  who  objected  to  sit  down  with  a  senator,  on  the 
ground  that  his  servants  always  stood  in  his  presence.  That  will 
never  do. 

A  better  parallel  would  be  that  of  Sovereign,  Lords,  and  Commons. 
The  parallel  is  not  exact,  because  the  ^  lords,'  nominating,  as  they 
do,  the  lower  chamber  (the  senate),  and  holding  the  power  of  the 
purse,  are  enormously  more  powerful  than  the  real  Upper  Chamber ; 
but  one  sound  idea  is  common  to  both — ^viz.,  that  in  each  case  we 
have  three  powers  toorking  together  for  the  common  good.  This  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of.  Cases  have  been  known  where  the  council  ignored 
the  senate  altogether,  and  would  listen  to  nothing  except  through  the 
vice-chancellor.  That  is  the  road  to  ruin.  The  completest  possible 
confidence  between  council  and  senate,  and  between  the  public  and 
both  these  bodies,  is  the  only  healthy  atmosphere  for  the  ideal  univer- 
sity. '  A  healthy  atmosphere  '  sounds  a  vague  and  rather  a  priggish 
expression.    None  the  less,  it  has  a  just  significance.    The  unhealthy 
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atmosphere  is  one  in  which  people  are  afraid  to  speak  their  minds, 
or,  worse  still,  have  no  minds  to  speak.  Or  it  may  be  one  in  which 
each  man  scrambles  viciously  for  the  interests  of  his  own  subject. 
In  any  case,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  disturbance  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  university. 

Keeping  that  ideal  (balance  of  power)  steadily  before  us,  what 
principles  of  external  activity  ought  to  be  recognised  by  the  parotic 
men  who  propose  to  found  the  ideal  university  ? 

There  are  four : 

1.  Brains  before  bricks. 

2.  Those  who  pay  the  piper  call  the  tune. 

Corollary — nobody  calls  the  tune  except  those  who  pay  the  piper. 

3.  No  politics. 

4.  No  religion. 

Before  looking  these  in  the  face,  let  us  consider  very  briefly  some 
points  of  internal  policy. 

Functions  of  the  chancellor. — ^The  chancellor  signs  the  appointment 
of  all  professors.  (Lesser  functionaries  receive  their  appointment 
from  the  secretary  of  council,  who  is  the  only  ^servant'  that  the 
council  actually  have.  The  *  secretary'  may  be  called  the  *  regis- 
trar ' ;  it  does  not  matter  much ;  but  ^  registrary '  is  rather  a  mouthful.) 
He  confers  degrees,  presides  in  council  i^hen  he  is  present,  and  decides 
all  appeals  from  the  vice-chancellor,  where  appeals  are  provided  for. 

Functions  of  the  pro-chanceUors. — ^The  pro-chancellors  preside  in 
council,  and  confer  degrees,  in  order  of  precedence,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  chancellor.  They  have  various  privileges,  but  are  indispensable 
chiefly  as  reminders  to  the  vice-chancellor  that  he  is  not  the  head. 

Functions  of  the  vice-chancellor. — ^No  single  mistake  is  so  damaging 
as  any  lack  of  precision  here.  The  vice-chancellor  is  sometimes  cfidled 
the  principal,  a  correct  enough  title  for  the  head  of  a  college,  but  not 
for  the  chancellor's  deputy.  ^  Principal '  expresses  too  much  as  regards 
internal  affairs,  and  far  too  little  as  regards  the  general  public.  The 
very  word  implies  that  he  is  the  head,  which  he  is  not.  *  Vice-chan- 
cellor '  exactly  defines  his  position.  He  is  the  highest  paid  officer  of 
the  university.  His  is  a  post  of  vast  influence  and  but  littie  authority. 
He  belongs  to  all  faculties,  but  is  not  necessarily  the  dean  of  any  one 
faculty.  He  presides  in  senate  always,  and  in  council  in  the  absence 
of  the  chancellor  and  pro-chancellors.  He  is  a  convenient  channel  of 
communication  between  all  the  faculties,  and  between  the  public  and 
the  university,  hut  not  the  only  channel.  It  is  sometimes  contended 
that  he  ought  to  hold  no  chair  himself ;  but  if  he  is  professor  of  any 
subject  he  should  do  the  work  of  the  chair,  and  not  depute  it  to  an 
assistant.  In  the  beginnings  of  a  new  university  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  lend  a  hand  in  any  direction.  He  should,  therefore,  be  a  man 
of  taste,  and  of  large  sympathies,  and  of  reading  wide  rather  than 
profound.    A  man  of  many  clubs  is  preferable  to  a  man  of  many 
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books.  If  he  is  distmgiuBlicd  academically,  that  is  to  the  good ;  but 
it  is  his  human  qualities  that  should  come  first  rather  than  his 
academical  attainments.  He  is  not  a  schoolmaster.  In  the  present 
condition  of  afEairs  it  is  important  that  he  should  be  a  layman.  He 
must  not  be  a  recluse.  In  his  relations  with  the  senate  he  is  primus 
inter  pares  ;  he  may  suggest,  but  should  issue  as  few  orders  as  possible. 
In  so  far  as  he  endeavours  to  turn  his  '  influence '  into  ^  authority  * 
he  will  be  a  failure.  He  is  responsible  for  the  interpretation  of  regula- 
tions when  disputed,  and  for  the  discipline  of  the  students — in  both 
cases  under  appeal  to  the  chancellor.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that 
he  should  be  a  man  of  business,  as  the  business  clement  is  amply  repre- 
sented on  council.  Council  holds  the  purse-strings,  and  should  look 
to  the  vice-chancellor  for  ideas  rather  than  for  advice  in  money 
matters,  which  they  understand  perfectly  without  his  help.  Instances 
have  been  known  of  vice-chancellors  endeavouring  to  show  their 
energy  by  overloading  the  senate  with  work  till  it  is  stale.  Only  a 
feeble  senate  and  an  indifferent  council  would  allow  this.  But  feeble 
senates  and  indifferent  councils  have  been  known  to  exist,  and,  if  they 
co-exist,  danger  impends.^ 

The  worst  disaster  that  can  befall  a  university  is  loss  of  mental 
vigour,  whether  from  securing  the  wrong  men  or  from  overdriving 
the  right  men.  Fine  buildings  and  large  endowments  are  good ;  but 
there  have  not  been  wanting  universities  which  enjoyed  both  these 
advantages,  and  yet  produced  no  impression  whatever  on  the  mind  of 
the  country.  The  soul  of  the  imiversity  is  the  senate.  Unlike  the 
vice-chancellor,  in  whose  case  academic  qualities  are  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, senators  ought  to  be  chosen  strictly  for  their  academic 
qualities.  We  cannot  expect  much  for  6002.  a  year,  but  we  can 
expect  what  we  actually  find — an  adequate  supply  of  people  who  are 
capable  of  the  faithful  discharge  of  routine  duty.  That  suffices.  In 
England,  with  a  certain  license — they  are  slightly  stricter  in  Scotland 
— the  degree  course  consists  of  about  150  lectures  delivered  between 
October  and  June.  One  hundred  and  fifty  lectures,  if  they  are  good 
lectures,  are  enough  to  exhaust  most  men  ;  and  beyond  this,  whatever 
extra  work  is  done,  if  any,  should  be  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  indi- 
vidual teacher.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  we  are  speaking  of 
a  university,  not  of  a  glorified  Board  school,  or  of  a  technical  institute, 
or  of  a  night  school.  Too  often,  from  neglect  of  this  obvious  fact,  the 
*'  university '  dwindles  and  sinks  into  a  gruesome  compound  of  these 
three  things,  and  the  university  ideal  disappears. 

If,  by  chance,  the  university  should  secure  a  man  who  is  capable 
of  exertion  outside  the  degree  course,  council  should  cherish  him  as 
the  apple  of  its  eye.  Such  men  make  the  fame  and  charm  of  the 
university.    The  extra  energy  thus  displayed  implies  a  force   of 

*  Accepting  the  comparison  of  the  university  with  a  Constitutional  State,  the 
position  of  the  vice-chancellor  is  precisely  that  of  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary. 
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character  and  intelligence  that  is  simply  invaluable  to  council.  It 
may  be  transmuted  into  social  activity  and  lead  to  the  foundation  of 
a  university  club ;  or  perhaps  there  may  be  on  the  senate  one  man 
who  has  pierced  through  the  technicalities  of  the  classics,  or  another 
who  is  capable  of  research  (although  the  Record  Office  is  open  to  all 
the  world  it  is  not  every  reader  who  knows  how  to  use  it)  and  may 
achieve  work  of  distinction.  Or  it  may  be  merely  that  animal  spirits, 
unsubdued  even  by  150  lectures,  leave  him  time  to  deliver  fifty  more. 

It  is  really  necessary  to  record  that  council  should  further  the 
interests  of  the  senate.  Cases  have  been  known  where  they  have  done 
precisely  the  opposite.  Instances  could  be  given  of  councillors  who 
profess  to  *take  an  interest'  in  a  subject,  and  are  contented  with 
honouring  science^  by  lending  it  their  names.  Such  people  are 
150  years  out  of  date.  They  recall  the  eighteenth-century  *  patron,* 
and  do  not  shine  even  in  that  sorry  company.  A  vigilant  electorate 
will  be  careful  to  protect  the  university  from  their  ruinous  '  patronage.' 

All  these  disastrous  mistakes  arise  from  neglect  of  the  principles 
which  ought  to  guide  the  pious  founders  of  the  ideal  university. 
Council  and  senate  are  not  bodies  with  opposite  interests.  But 
whereas  council  is  composed  of  men  of  business  accustomed  to  act 
together,  senate  is  composed  of  bookish  people,  for  the  most  part 
content  to  dwell  in  their  books  and  their  class-rooms.  It  is  the  func- 
tion, and  should  be  the  pride,  of  the  vice-chancellor  to  be  the  sym- 
pathetic intermediary  and  interpreter  between  the  two  bodies.  He 
should  bind  together,  not  seek  to  divide  ;  help  and  not  hinder  mutual 
understanding,  and  will  do  his  duty  or  fail  in  it  according  to  the 
course  he  elects  to  pursue. 

So  far  of  internal  politics.  With  a  short  note  on  the  principles  of 
external  policy  our  picture  of  the  ideal  university  is  complete. 

1.  Brains  before  bricks. — ^Buildings  there  must  be ;  and  in  parti- 
cular the  vice-chancellor  should  *  live  over  the  shop,'  and  not  play 
the  fine  gentleman,  or  live  on  101.  a  week  at  the  club  and  pocket 
the  balance  of  his  income.  *  Vice-chancellor's  lodge'  should  be  a 
feature  from  the  outset  of  the  new  university.  But  at  any  crisis  of 
the  university,  when  it  is  a  question  whether  a  given  sum  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a  chair  or  to  the  erection  of  fine  buildings, 
the  university  should  not  hesitate.  Better  a  good  man  working  in. 
shabby  rooms  than  fine  rooms  with  nobody,  or  only  a  drudge,  to 
work  in  them. 

Some  councils  do  not  encourage  the  endowment  of  chairs.  I  never 
heard  a  formal  defence  of  this  policy ;  but,  presumably,  the  grounds 
for  it  would  be  that  in  early  stages  of  the  university  it  is  easy  and 
convenient  to  pay  a  man  by  ear-marking  a  sum  out  of  income.  If 
his  subject  should  prove  to  be  a  failure,  the  university  can  then  turn 

*  Let  VLB  recall  the  fine  faying  of  Faraday :  *  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think 
hat  science  can  be  honoured.* 
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its  funds  in  a  more  profitable  direction*  This  system  gives  flexibility. 
The  extreme  cogency  of  the  rule  calling  for  an  endowment  fund  of  t^i 
or,  in  some  places,  twenty  thousand  pounds  gives  stability  and  dignity. 
The  via  media  is  probably  the  safest — viz.,  to  ear-mark  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  necessary  income,  and  then  to  give  the  incumbent  the 
right  to  raise  the  endowment  fund,  or,  at  least,  to  stamp  the  project 
with  the  approval  of  council,  and  let  the  professor  be  an  apostle  for 
his  subject.  Success — that  desirable  end — ^has  thus  two  chances 
— viz.,  the  popularity  of  the  subject  and  the  popularity  of  the  man. 
Two  chances  are  better  than  one.  As  regards  seniority  of  the  facul- 
ties, medicine  generally  comes  first,  for  obvious  reasons.  Science 
makes  a  good  second,  arts  (or  letters)  comes  last ;  and  latest  in  the 
last  come  history  and  literature,  which,  as  a  rule,  run  a  race  for  being 
the  Cinderella  of  the  university. 

It  is  usual  for  professors  in  provincial  universities  to  be  engaged 
upon  three  months'  notice.  The  alternative  is  to  appoint  for  life. 
While  council  holds  the  purse-strings  it  does  not  matter  much 
except  on  sentimental  grounds.  It  practically  amounts  to  a 
tenure  of  office  qtiani  diu  se  bene  gesseritU. 

2.  Those  who  pay  the  piper  call  the  tune  {tvith  corollary). — ^This 
appears  axiomatic.  Nevertheless,  there  are  cases  where  the  policy  of 
a  university  has  been  affected,  and  even  directed,  by  people  who 
have  not  made  the  faintest  sacrifices  for  it. 

3.  No  politics. — This  also  appears  axiomatic.  Nevertheless,  ex- 
amples could  be  cited  of  political  bias  recalling  the  immortal  Squir- 
radical :  *  Thank  God  the  days  of  Tory  jobbery  are  at  an  end.  It'^ 
a  good  honest  Liberal  Government  that's  in,  and  they  would  certainly 
move  at  my  request.' 

4.  No  religion. — This  seems  a  hard  saying ;  and  perhaps  Lothair 
was  right  when  he  said  that  universities  were  universal  and  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  everything.  There  would  be  a  good  deal  in  that  if 
we  could  all  agree  to  regard  one  another's  religious  views  with  the  dis- 
passionate curiosity  that  we  bestow  upon  varieties  of  shells.  Unfor- 
tunately— or  fortunately,  according  to  the  point  of  view — ^we  are  far, 
very  far,  from  such  an  attitude  of  mind.  Those  who  believe,  believe 
with  a  passion  of  devotion.  As  for  those  who  believe  not,  they  regard 
all  religious  views  alike  with  contempt  as  icy  as  the  devotion  of  the 
believer  is  fervid.  What  is  our  conmion  meeting-ground  ?  Only 
this — ^that  we  are  all  in  this  world  together,  and  may  help  our  country 
by  working  together.  That  we  can  do,  and  we  shall  do  it  best  if  we 
are  content  to  work  for  our  temporal  benefit  even  in  concert  with 
those  from  whom,  if  religious  teachers  say  truly,  we  must  be  separated 
for  ever  in  the  future  life. 

A  university  is  a  little  State ;  full  well  the  Scots  know  it.  They 
approach  the  mass  and  the  details  of  government  with  equal  gravity 
and  method.    To  them  everything  matters.    It  is  matter  for  concern 
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that  there  should  be  a  visitor  who  does  not  visit,  a  chancellor  whom 
nobody  sees,  or  a  feeble  electorate.  It  is  matter  for  concern  when 
comicil  despises  senate,  when  the  faculties  are  for  ever  squabbling,  or 
when  the  vice-chancellor  is  a  bungler ;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  supreme 
concern  when  the  public  comes  to  look  on  the  university  with  con* 
tempt  and  disgust,  for  this  means  failure. 

If  a  university  is  nothing  but  a  hobby,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
to  the  country  whether  it  fails  or  not.  We  have  assumed,  however, 
that  university  education  is  a  matter  of  national  concern  ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  pious  founders  are  of  that  mind.  In  the  career  of  all  universi- 
ties there  comes,  moreover,  a  time  when  the  question  of  management 
or  mismanagement  becomes  a  matter  of  public  concern.  From  the 
moment  when  a  university  accepts  the  Treasury  subsidy  the  tax- 
ipsLjeT  is  interested  in  seeing  that  the  Treasury  gets  value  for  his 
money.  Treasury  Commissioners  report  periodically  on  the  state  of 
these  subsidised  institutions,  and  anybody  who  takes  fifteen  penny- 
worth of  interest  in  the  universities  of  England  may,  for  the  sum 
of  one-and-three  pence,  learn  which  were  at  the  last  inspection 
punished  and  which  were  rewarded  ;  which  were  prospering  and  which 
were  going  downhill.  The  point  of  contact  between  the  Treasury  and 
the  university  is  the  source  of  many  complicated  and  contentious 
questions.  It  may  suffice  here  to  indicate  that  the  subsidy  is  granted 
with  the  admirable  object  of  breaking  the  vicious  circle  in  which 
education  tends  more  and  more  every  day  to  travel.  To  inquire 
whether  that  object  is  attained  would  lead  us  too  far  on  the  preset 
occasion. 

Walter  Frewen  Lord. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  EARLS: 
AN  UNSOLVED  PROBLEM  OF  HISTORY. 


Thbbe  is  no  history  which  has  been  represented  in  snch  different 
lights  as  that  of  Ireland,  or  which  contains  so  large  a  proportion  of 
controversial  matter.  And  in  all  that  history  there  is  no  episode 
more  hopelessly  involved  in  obscurity  than  the  conspiracy  in  which 
the  Earls  of  Tyrone  aod  Tyrconnell  are  said  to  have  engaged  in  the 
fonrth  year  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  I  propose  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  to  examine  briefly  the  evidence  for  an  accusation  which, 
as  it  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  great  plantation  of  Ulster,  must  be 
held  to  have  profoundly  modified  the  whole  subsequent  course  of 
Irish  history. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  authority  of 
the  English  Government,  which  had  first  been  introduced  into 
Ireland  in  the  twelfth,  may  be  said  to  have  definitely  established  itself 
throughout  the  island.  The  same  year  which  witnessed  the  death  of 
the  great  Queen,  witnessed  also  the  final  overthrow  of  the  great 
chieftains  who  had  so  long  defied  her  power:  and,  within  a  few 
weeks  from  the  day  when  the  first  Stuart  ascended  the  throne  of 
England,  he  received  the  homage  of  the  O'Neil  and  the  O'Donnel  at 
Whitehall.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  space  at  my  disposal,  to  describe 
in  detail  the  means  by  which  the  subjugation  of  the  island  was 
effected.  But  the  story  of  the  subsequent  conspiracy  would  be  un- 
intelligible without  some  account,  however  brief  and  imperfect,  of 
the  policy  and  methods  of  the  conquerors. 

The  war,  although  occasionally  interrupted,  had  been  virtually 
co-extensive  with  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  been  con- 
ducted with  an  atrocity  rare  even  in  that  age.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  my  present  purpose  to  relate  at  length  the  innumerable  acts  of 
perfidy  and  cruelty  perpetrated  by  the  conquerors,  the  repeated 
attempts  to  assassinate  Shane  O'Neil,  Desmond,  Hugh  O'Donnel,. 
and  Tyrone,  the  massacres  of  Mullaghamast,  of  Rathlin,  and  of 
Smervick,  the  torturing  of  Archbishop  Hurley  and  other  prisoners 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Government.  But  I  shall  endeavour 
by  a  few  quotations  from  the  most  trustworthy  contemporary  writers 
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to  illostrate  the  desolation  of  the  country  daring  the  last  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Spenser,  in  a  well-known  passage,  advocated  the  redaction  of 
Ireland  by  fEtmine,  and  described  with  unconcealed  admiration  the 
success  with  which  that  policy  had  been  pursued  '  in  these  late  wars 
of  Munster.' 

For,  notwithstandiDg  that  the  same  was  a  most  rich  and  plentiful  cdantry, 
full  of  corn  and  cattle,  that  you  would  have  thought  they  should  have  been  able 
to  stand  long,  yet  ere  one  year  and  one  half  they  were  brought  to  such  wretched- 
ness, as  that  any  stony  heart  would  have  rued  the  same.  Out  of  every  comer  of 
the  woods  and  glens  they  came  creepmg  forth  upon  their  hands,  for  their  legs 
could  not  bear  them:  they  looked  like  anatomies  of  death:  they  spoke  like 
ghosts  crying  out  of  their  graves :  they  did  eat  the  dead  carrions,  happy  when 
they  could  find  them :  yea,  and  one  another  soon  after,  inasmuch  as  ^e  very 
carcasses  they  spared  not  to  scrape  out  of  their  graves :  and  if  they  found  a  plot 
of  watercresses  or  shamrocks,  there  they  thronged  as  to  a  feast  for  the  time : 
yet  not  able  long  to  continue  there  withal :  that  in  a  short  space  there  were  none 
almost  left,  and  a  most  populous  and  plentiful  country  suddenly  left  void  of  man 
and  beast :  yet  sure  in  all  that  war  there  perished  not  many  by  the  sword,  but 
all  by  the  extremity  of  famine.' 

Poets,  it  has  been  said,  colour  all  that  they  regard  :  but  the  tale, 
as  told  by  the  prosaic  pen  of  Holinshed,  is  little,  if  at  all,  less 
horrible. 

After  this  followed  an  extreme  famine :  and  such  as  whom  the  sword  did  not 
destroy  tbe  same  did  consume  and  eat  out :  very  few  or  none  remainiog  alive, 
saving  such  as  dwelt  in  cities  and  towns :  and  yet  the  store  in  the  towns  was 
very  far  spent,  and  they  in  distress,  albeit  nothing  like  in  comparison  to  them 
who  lived  at  large,  for  they  were  not  only  driven  to  eat  horses,  dogs,  and  dead 
carrions,  but  also  did  devour  the  carcases  of  dead  men,  whereof  there  be  sundry 
examples.  In  the  bay  of  Smerwick  there  happened  a  ship  to  be  lost  through  foul 
weather,  and  all  the  men,  being  drowned,  were  there  cast  on  land.  The  common 
people,  who  had  a  long  time  lived  on  limpets,  oreads,  and  such  shellfish  as  they 
could  find,  and  which  were  now  spent,  as  soon  as  they  saw  these  dead  bodies, 
took  them  up  and  most  greedily  did  eat  and  devour  them ;  and,  not  long  after, 
death  and  famine  did  eat  and  consume  them.  The  land  itself,  which  before 
these  wars  was  populous,  well  inhabited,  and  rich  in  all  the  good  blessings  of 
Qod,  bebg  plenteous  of  com,  full  of  cattle,  well  stored  with  fi^sh  and  sundry 
other  good  commodities,  is  now  become  waste  and  barren.  Finally,  every  way 
the  curse  of  Qod  was  so  great,  and  the  land  so  barren  both  of  man  and  beast, 
that  whosoever  did  travel  from  the  one  end  of  Munster  to  the  other,  even  firom 
Waterford  to  the  head  of  Smerwick,  which  is  about  six  score  miles,  he  should 
not  meet  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  nor  yet  see  any  beasts ;  but  the  very  wolves, 
the  foxes,  and  other  like  ravening  beasts,  many  of  them  lay  dead,  being  famished, 
and  the  residue  gone  elsewhere.^ 

A  few  years  after  the  South  of  Ireland  had  been  subdued  by 
these  methods  a  scene  of  even  greater  barbarity  was  enacted  in  the 
North.  Two  letters  of  the  Lord  Deputy  Mountjoy  and  a  passage 
from  the  Iti/nerary  of  his  secretary  Fynes  Moryson  will  enable  us  to 

•  Spenser,  View  i^  the  State  of  Ireland, 
'  Holinshed,  vol.  vl.  pp.  459,  460. 
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realise  the  condition  of  Ulster  during  the  last  months  of  Tyrone's 
rebellion.  In  July  1602,  Mountjoy  assured  the  English  Privy 
Council  *  that  from  O'Kane's  country,  where  now  he  (Tyrone)  liveth, 
which  is  to  the  northward  of  his  own  country  of  Tyrone,  we  have 
left  none  to  give  us  opposition ;  nor  of  late  have  seen  any  but  dead 
carcasses,  merely  starved  for  want  of  meat,  of  which  kind  we  found 
many  in  divers  places  as  we  passed.'  ^ 

In  another  letter,  dated  six  weeks  later,  he  says  that 

in  Tyrone,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  desert,  and  m  the  neighbouring  counties 
also,  he  had  found  everywhere  men  dead  of  famine ;  insomuch  that  0*Hagan,  a 
chieftain  of  Tyrone,  protested  unto  us  that  between  TuUahogue  and  Toome, 
a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  there  lay  a  thousand  dead,  and  that,  since  our 
first  drawing  this  year  to  Blackwater,  there  were  above  three  thousand  starved  in 
Tyrone.* 

Moryson's  account  is  fuller  and  more  graphic : 

Now,  because  I  have  often  made  mention  formerly  of  our  destroying  the 
rebels*  com  and  using  all  means  to  famish  them,  let  me  by  two  or  three  examples 
show  the  miserable  estate  to  which  the  rebels  were  thereby  brought.  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester  saw  a  most  horrid  spectacle  of  three  children,  whereof  the  eldest  was 
not  above  tea  years  old,  all  eating  their  dead  mother,  upon  whose  fiesh  they  had 
fed  twenty  days  past.  Former  mention  hath  been  made  in  the  Lord  Deputy's 
letters  of  carcasses  scattered  in  many  places,  all  dead  of  famine.  The  conmion 
sort  were  brought  to  unspeakable  extremities,  beyond  the  record  of  most  histories 
that  ever  I  did  read  in  that  kind,  the  ample  relating  whereof  were  an  infinite 
task :  yet  will  I  not  pass  it  over  without  adding  some  few  instances.  Captain  Trevor 
and  many  honest  gentlemen  lying  in  the  Newry  can  witness  that  some  old  women 
in  those  parts  ^re  used  to  make  a  fire  in  the  fields,  and  divers  little  children, 
driving  out  the  cattle  in  the  cold  mornings  and  coming  thither  to  warm  them, 
were  by  them  surprised,  killed,  and  eaten,  which  at  last  was  discovered  by  a  great 
girl  breaking  from  them  by  the  strength  of  her  body.  The  captains  of  Carrick- 
fergus  and  the  adjacent  garrisons  can  witness  that,  upon  the  making  of  peace  and 
receiving  the  rebels  to  mercy,  it  was  a  common  practice  among  the  common  sort 
of  them  to  thrust  long  needles  into  the  horses  of  our  English  troops,  and,  they 
dying  thereupon,  to  be  ready  to  tear  out  one  another's  throats  for  a  share  of  them. 
And  no  spectacle  was  more  common  in  the  ditches  of  towns,  and  especially  in 
the  wasted  countries,  than  to  see  multitudes  of  these  poor  people  dead,  with  their 
mouths  all  coloured  green  by  eating  nettles,  docks  and  all  things  they  could  rend 
up  above  ground.^ 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  describe  in  some  detail  the 
severities  which  accompanied  the  final  conquest  of  the  island ;  for 
it  is  only  when  we  reflect  upon  the  sufiferings  of  the  Irish  people 
during  that  contest  that  we  can  understand  how  improbable  it  is 
that  they  should  have  attempted,  only  a  few  years  later,  to  renew 
the  struggle.  The  improbability  will  appear  even  greater  when  we 
remember  that  Tyrone  had  only  taken  arms  in  order  to  save  his 
estates  from  confiscation,  and  that,  by  the  terms  of  his  submission, 

«  July  29,  1602  {Carew  M88.), 

*  September  12, 1602.    Quoted  in  Fjnes  Moxy sen's  Itinerary, 

*  Moryson,  part  ii.  p.  271. 
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that  object  had  been  fally  attained.  For  four  years  after  the  ac- 
cession of  James  there  was  peace  in  Ireland,  interrupted  only  by 
some  insignificant  disturbances,  which  the  religious  policy  of  the 
Government  provoked  in  Munster  during  the  first  months  of  the 
new  reign.  In  the  summer  of  1603,  Mountjoy,  to  whose  energy 
and  ability  the  successful  termination  of  the  recent  struggle  must 
in  a  great  measure  be  attributed,  resigned  his  office.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  George  Carey,  who,  after  a  brief  administration,  of 
which  the  restoration  of  the  currency  was  the  most  important 
feature,  gave  place  in  February  1605  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester. 
From  the  hour  of  his  appointment,  the  new  deputy  appears  to  have 
set  his  heart  upon  effecting  a  thorough  settlement  of  Ulster,  and  to 
have  determined,  for  this  purpose,  to  destroy  the  power  and  to  con- 
fiscate the  property  of  the  Northern  chieftains.  But  for  this  a  pretext 
was  necessary,  and  Chichester,  who  was  by  no  means  overburdened 
with  scruples,  set  to  work  with  xmprincipled  ingenuity  to  entangle 
his  intended  victims  in  a  charge  of  treason.  His  first  attempt  was 
of  a  peculiarly  revolting  description.  He  instructed  Sir  Tobias 
Caulfield,  an  adventurer  who  subsequently  obtained  large  grants  of 
confiscated  land  in  Ulster,  *  to  sound  the  Countess  of  Tyrone,  who 
may  reveal  her  hu&band*8  secrets.'  The  trick  was,  as  the  lord  deputy 
himself  admitted,  *  uncivil,  but  his  zeal  for  the  king's  service  will 
be  an  excuse.'  The  countess  indignantly  replied  that  '  she  knew  of 
nothing,  but  she  would  not  for  all  the  world  be  known  to  accuse  him 
of  anything  that  would  endanger  his  life.'  Having  failed  to  elicit 
any  direct  information,  Caulfield  then  proceeded  to  cross-examine 
the  unfortunate  lady  as  to  her  '  ideas  and  suspicions  of  the  earl's 
intentions,'  but,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  without  any  satisfactory 
result.  Convinced  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  learnt  from  this 
quarter,  Sir  Toby  next  turned  his  attention  to  '  one  Owen,  a  priest/ 
but  was  again  unsuccessful.^ 

A  little  later,  Neil  Garve  O'Donnel,  a  disappointed  claimant  to 
the  estates  and  dignity  of  Tyrconnell,  came  forward  with  an  elaborate 
charge  against  his  successful  rival.  He  declared  that  Tyrone, 
Tyrconnell,  Maguire  of  Enniskillen,  and  other  Irish  gentlemen  had 
conspired  to  seize  the  principal  fortresses  of  Ulster :  that  they  had 
sympathisers  in  the  three  southern  provinces :  that  Florence  Conroy, 
a  Jesuit,  was  intriguing  at  the  Spanish  Court  in  their  interest :  that 
Bobert  McArthur,  another  Jesuit,  was  in  England  under  a  false 
name,  '  and  doth  from  thence  continually  advertise  the  earls  of  all 
occurrences : '  and  that  Mt  is  a  common  opinion  among  them  all  in 
the  North  that  Sir  Eandal  McDonnell  is  a  party  with  them  in  all 
plots  and  devices.'  The  tale  was  based  throughout  upon  the  loosest 
hearsay  evidence:   none  of  the  persons  from   whom   Neil   (Sarve 

•  Chichester  to  Cecil,  February  18, 1606  (Meehan's  Fate  and  Fortunes  of  Tyrone 
and  Tyrconnell,  p.  63). 
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professed  to  have  derived  his  information  could  be  indaced  to 
corroborate  it :  and  the  character  and  pretensions  of  the  accuser 
made  the  Government  unwilling  to  appear  to  give  much  credence  to 
his  statements/ 

Nor  was  the  deposition  made  shortly  afterwards  by  Teig 
O'Gorcoran,  an  apostate  priest,  who  declared  that  he  had  gone 
through  the  form  of  reconciliation  with  his  Church  and  had  wormed 
himself  by  these  means  into  the  confidence  of  the  Catholic  party, 
much  more  convincing.  The  deponent  professed  to  have  beard  from 
Cuconnaught  Maguire  that  it  was  his  intention  to  leave  Ireland  and 
to  seek  a  refuge  in  Spain  or  the  Low  Countries,  and  that  Tyrconnell 
was  aware  of  his  design  ;  but  even  if  the  story  was  true — and  there 
was  nothing  but  his  bare  word  to  support  it — he  could  furnish  no 
proof  of  any  ulterior  motive  on  the  part  of  the  intending  fugitive.^ 
Maguire  was  nevertheless  arrested  and  kept  for  some  time  in 
confinement,  but  was  eventually  released,  as  no  evidence  could  be 
produced  against  him. 

But,  if  Chichester's  attempts  to  incriminate  the  earls  were  not  at 
once  crowned  with  success,  the  efforts  of  his  confederate  Cecil  were 
more  fortunate.  In  the  spring  of  1607,  an  individual  who  thought 
it  prudent  to  conceal  his  identity  under  the  initials  A.  B.  approached 
that  statesman  with  a  story  of  an  intended  insurrection  in  Ulster 
which  Cecil  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to  the  lord  deputy.  In 
May  the  storm  burst.  On  the  18th  of  that  month  an  anonymous 
letter,  addressed  to  Sir  William  Usher,  clerk  of  the  council,  was 
'found  at  the  door  of  the  council  chamber.'  The  writer,  who 
affected  to  be  an  Irish  Catholic,  professed  to  disclose  a  conspiracy  of 
the  most  formidable  kind.  .'Some  Catholic  gentlemen' — for  the 
informer  was  wise  enough  to  confine  himself  to  generalities — ^had 
told  him  under  '  the  strictest  conditions  of  secrecy '  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  assassinate  the  lord  deputy  at  Drogheda  and  to  surprise 
Dublin  Castle,  which  was  'neither  manned  nor  victualled.'  'The 
towns  are  for  them :  the  country  with  them  :  the  great  ones  abroad 
and  in  the  North  are  prepared  to  answer  the  first  alarm.'  Spain  and 
the  Pope  had  promised  '  means  and  men  to  second  the  first  stirs : ' 
and  the  conspirators  believed  that  a  bold  stroke  would  enable  them 
to  dictate  their  own  terms  to  the  Government.' 

On  the  27th  Chichester  wrote  to  Salisbury  enclosing  this  singular 
document.  He  did  not  disguise  his  distrust  of  the  writer's  state- 
ments, but  was  '  advised  to  transmit  them,  by  reason  they  concur  in 
many  parts  with  the  discovery  made  unto  your  lordship  by  A.  B. ; 
othervrise  I  should  have  thought  of  it  as  heretofore  I  have  done  of 

'  Informations  of  Kiall  Garve  0*Donnell  (Meehan's  Fate  and  Fortunes  of  Tyrone 
and  TyreonnelU  pp*  67-69). 

•  Informations  of  Telg  O'Corcoran  (^Ihid.  pp.  69-72). 

•  Anonymous  letter  to  Sir  William  Usher,  clerk  of  the  council  {Uid,  pp.  96-98). 
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the  like  presented  xmto  me,  and  have  taken  them  rather  for  im- 
postures to  deceive  me  than  discoveries  to  forewarn  me/  '  If  A.  B./ 
he  added,  '  were  an  advised  or  judicial  man,  it  might  be  supposed 
he  had  plotted  this  to  strengthen  the  discovery  he  hath  made'; 
and  'howsoever  his  lightness  may  clear  that  suspicion,'  it  was 
plain  that  the  lord  deputy  could  not  entirely  rid  himself  of  the 
idea.i<> 

The  individual  who  figures  so  largely  in  the  correspondence  of 
the  Government  under  the  pseudonym  A.  B.  was  Christopher  St. 
Lawrence,  an  adventurer  of  no  very  high  character,  who  had  served 
in  Ulster  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  had  accompanied  him  in  his  flight 
to  England,  and  had  offered,  when  it  became  known  that  his  patron's 
life  was  in  danger,  to  assassinate  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  and  others  of 
that  nobleman's  accusers.^^  But,  even  in  that  supreme  hour  of  peril, 
the  noble  nature  of  Essex  recoiled  in  horror  from  the  vile  proposal : 
and  from  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  St.  Lawrence  until  1602, 
when  he  fought  under  Mountjoy  at  Carlingford.  After  the  sub- 
mission of  Tyrone,  St.  Lawrence,  like  many  other  officers,  found 
himself  out  of  employment,  and  appears  to  have  become  intensely 
discontented.  He  now  left  Ireland  and  engaged  in  some  intrigues 
in  the  Low  Countries ;  but,  having  failed  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
the  disaffected  Irish,  speedily  exchanged  the  role  of  a  conspirator 
for  the  safer  and  more  lucrative  occupation  of  a  Grovemment  spy. 

In  the  letter  which  I  have  just  quoted  Chichester  informed  his 
correspondent  that  'one  Howth,  alias  St.  Lawrence,  and  one  Art 
M'Sorie  M'Mahon  were  arraigned  in  the  King's  Bench  for  plotting 
the  betraying  of  this  ca8tle.  The  matter,'  he  says,  '  was  first  dis- 
covered unto  me  by  Howth  himself :  and  Art  M'Rorie,  being  appre- 
bended  and  examined,  after  many  denials,  confessed  at  last  that 
Howth  had  broken  that  matter  with  him,'  a  fact  which  throws 
a  curious  light  upon  the  value  of  that  gentleman's  disclosures. 

Seven  weeks  later  the  deputy  again  wrote  to  Salisbury,  describing 
an  interview  which  he  had  just  had  with  St.  Lawrence,  and  intimating 
more  plainly  than  ever  his  conviction  that  the  tale,  as  it  then  stood, 
would  not  bear  sifting.^'  He  seems,  however,  to  have  thought  that, 
with  a  little  careful  editing,  it  might  be  made  to  wear  an  appearance 

>*  Chichester  to  Salisbury,  May  27, 1607  (Meehan's  Fate  and  Fortunet  qf  Tyrone 
and  Tyrconnell,  pp.  92-95). 

"  Camden's  AnnaUs^  p.  741. 

"  *  I  find  him  so  wavering  and  nnoertain  that  I  am  enforced  to  hold  him  to 
particulars,  as  well  for  the  persons  aoqnainted  with  the  plot  and  the  time  when 
it  shall  be  put  in  execution,  as  the  manner  how  the  same  shall  be  discovered,  his 
honour  preserved,  and  the  kingdom  and  state  kept  from  danger.  I  perceive  my 
strict  questioning  with  him  in  these  points  makes  him  to  think  of  some  things  of 
which  he  never  dreamed  before.  ...  I  like  not  bis  look  and  gesture  when  he  talka 
with  me  of  this  business.'— Chichester  to  Salisbury,  July  19, 1607  (Calendar  of  SUUe 
Papers,  voL  iL  p.  226).  This  letter  is  omitted  from  the  valuable  collection  published 
y  Father  Meehan. 
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of  plaosibility,  for,  on  the  25th  of  Aagnst,  we  find  him  sending  to 
the  same  nobleman  a  '  Brief  collection  drawn  from  sondry  disconrses 
had  with  A.  B./  extending  in  all  over  nearly  two  monUis.  Briefly 
stated,  A.  B*s  discoveries  were  as  follows : 

(1)  'That  there  is  a  general  revolt  intended  by  many  of  the 
nobility  and  principal  persons  of  this  land.' 

(2)  '  That  they  have  made  known  their  said  intentions  and  pur- 
poses to  the  King  of  Spain,  who  hath  entertained  the  same  with 
good  applause.' 

(3)  '  The  principal  contrivers  aod  plotters  of  this  innovation  did 
advise  and  resolve  to  seize  upon  the  CSastle  of  Dublin,  when  the  lord 
deputy  and  council  were  within,  whom  they  would  kill  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  at  their  pleasures.' 

(4)  'They  concluded  to  attempt  the  surprise  of  the  Castle  in 
Easter  Term,  anno  1606,  and  had  proceeded  therein  but  for  two  causes : 
first,  A.  B.  thought  it  a  matter  full  of  danger,'  and  suggested  that 
it  should  be  deferred  until  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards :  secondly, 
'C.  D.  (Lord  Delvin)  would  not  assent  that  the  deputy  should  be 
slain,  for  that  he  was  his  friend.' 

(5)  A.  B.  had  gone  to  England  in  August,  1606,  'expecting  to 
obtain  some  employment  or  pension  from  the  king's  majesty.  If  he 
fiedled  therein  he  then  resolved  to  put  himself  into  the  service  of  the 
arch-duke,'  but  in  any  case  '  to  reveal  so  dangerous  a  plot  of  con- 
spiracy, before  it  should  bring  forth  the  monster  of  his  country's 
ruin  and  king's  disturbance.' 

(6)  '  He  revealed  it  Dot  at  his  first  coming  to  the  court,  by  reason 
he  thought  the  venom  had  not  spread  itself  further  than  to  discourse. 
But  when  he  perceived  that  the  poison  of  this  traitorous  conspiracy 
had  infected  many  of  the  king's  subjects,  he  then  thought  it  high 
time  to  discover  what  he  knew  or  had  heard.' 

(7)  He  had  seen  Florence  Gonroy,  the  provincial  of  the  Irish 
Franciscans  in  the  Low  Countries,  '  by  whom  he  was  assured  that  all 
things  were  concluded.' 

(8)  '  This  Florence  hath  been  employed  in  this  business  from  the 
beginning  by  E.  F.  (Tyrconnell),  and  is  well  fiEivoured  by  the  King  of 
fipain.' 

(9)  '  The  Spaniard  hath  fed  E.  F.  with  hope  of  great  advancement 
and  reward.' 

(10)  '  He  saith  that  this  is  all  true,  and  that  he  had  the  first 
knowledge  thereof  from  C.  D.,  and  soon  after  he  conferred  with  E.  F., 
who  are  the  men  he  dealt  withal  on  this  side,  and  none  other.' 

(11)  'He  cannot  of  himself  charge  ii.  H.  (Tyrone)  with  any 
particular  matter,  but  is  well  assured  by  the  speech  he  had  with  the 
former  two,  and  others  in  the  Low  Countries,  that  he  is  as  deep  in 
the  treason  as  any.' 

(12)  ^  He  saith  that  he  hath  talked  with  E.  F.  sundry  times  since 
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his  first  coming  over,  and  found  him  constant  and  firm  in  his  first 
resolution.'  ^^ 

It  was  impossible  to  put  much  fiEkith  in  a  tale  so  rambling  and 
incoherent,  and  Chichester  was  still  seeking  desperately  for  some 
more  respectable  witness  when  an  event  took  place  which  gave  aB 
apparent  plausibility  to  the  narrative  of  the  informer. 

Almost  from  the  hour  of  his  submission  Tyrone  had  been  harassed 
by  litigants  who  acted,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Castle.  Of  these  litigants  Donal  0*Cahan  and  Montgomery,. 
Protestant  Bishop  of  Derry,  were  the  most  pertinacious  and  vindictive. 
The  latter  laid  claim  to  a  great  part  of  Tyrone's  estates,  alleging  thai 
they  were  the  property  of  his  See  ** :  and  about  this  time  the  case 
was  still  further  complicated  by  the  discovery  on  the  part  of  the^ 
Castle  lawyers  that  these  lands  belonged  in  law  to  the  Crown.  The 
earl  was  advised  to  proceed  to  London  to  lay  his  case  before  the 
king.  If  he  went,  he  might  be  arrested  and  perhaps  assassinated. 
If  he  refused,  his  refusal  might  be  construed  as  an  act  of  treason. 
Convinced  that  the  Government  was  bent  on  his  destruction,  he  fled 
from  Ireland.     He  was  accompanied  by  Tyrconnell. 

The  motives  for  this  singular  escapade  could  only  be  conjectured ; 
but  Chichester,  who  seems  to  have  formed  a  very  just  estimate  of 
his  informant's  character,  expressed  a  strong  belief  that  St.  Lawrence 
had  '  put  buzzes  m  the  head  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,'  insinuating  that 
his  life  was  in  danger,  and  had  thus  induced  him  to  take  a  step 
which  would  give  colour  to  his  own  slanders.^^  It  is  probable  that 
the  suspicion  was  well  grounded :  but  Tyrone  had  also  received  a 
warning  from  a  more  trustworthy  quarter. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  arrest  of  Cuconnaught  Maguire  ou 
the  information  of  Teig  O'Corcoran  in  August  1606.  After  a  short 
imprisonment  he  was  released,  as  no  formal  charge  had  been  pre- 
ferred against  him:  but  he  appears  to  have  been  subjected  to  a 
ceaseless  espionage  and  to  various  forms  of  petty  annoyance. 
Finding  his  position  intolerable  he  contrived,  in  May  1607,  ta 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Government  and  escape  to  the  Low 
Countries.  There  he  learnt  from  Florence  Conroy  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  English  Ministers  to  induce  Tyrone  to  proceed  ta 
London  and  there  cause  him  to  be  arrested.  Convinced  of  hi& 
friend's  danger,  he  immediately  purchased  a  ship  and  sailed  under 
French  colours  to  RathmuUen,  at  the  same  time  sending  information 
to  Tyrone,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  good  reason  to  distrust 
the  fidelity  of  the  Government.  Apprised  of  his  peril,  the  earl 
hurriedly  collected  as  much  of  his  rents  as  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,. 

"  Brief  collections  drawn  from  simdry  discourses  had  with  A.  B.  betwixt  June  2^ 
and  Angnst  26, 1607  (Meeban,  pp.  100-106). 
^*  Oarleton*s  Thankful  Rememhranee,  p.  231. 
■*  Chichester  to  Salisbory,  September  18, 1607  (Meehan,  p.  142). 
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pretending  that  he  needed  funds  for  his  journey  to  England,  and 
hastened  to  join  Maguire  at  Lough  Swilly.  Thence  with  his 
countess  and  his  three  sons,  Tyrconnell  and  his  infant  son,  Tjr- 
connell's  brother  Cathbar,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  he  sailed 
for  Flanders,  whence  the  fugitives  proceeded  by  easy  stages  to  Some.^^ 

The  flight  of  the  alleged  conspirators  removed  the  most  serious 
obstacle  from  the  path  of  the  Government,  but,  even  now,  to  obtain 
evidence  which  would  bear  publication  was  no  easy  task.  Lord 
Howth,  although  perfectly  ready  to  supply  the  deputy  with  secret 
information,  '  could  not  bring  a  second  person  to  justify  the 
accusation,  nor  would  appear  himself  to  be  the  discoverer.'  He 
hoped,  however,  to  '  bring  C.  D.  to  discover  the  whole.'  ^'  But 
Delvin  was  as  reluctant  as  his  friend  to  appear  in  the  role  of  an 
informer ;  and  it  was  only  after  he  had  been  arrested  and  subjected 
to  a  good  deal  of  irregular  pressure  that  he  was  induced  to  sign 
a  confession  corroborating  the  most  important  statements  of  Howth's 
narrative. 

He  deposed  Hhat  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnell  brake  first  with  him 
about  Christmas  twelvemonth,  in  the  garden  of  Maynooth,  of  his 
traitorous  purposes,'  warning  him  that,  whatever  services  he  might 
render  to  the  Government,  he  would  be  neglected,  as  his  father  and 
St.  Lawrence  had  been.  'Soon  after  this,  for  they  had  sundry 
conferences,  the  earl  break  plainly  with  him  that  his  purpose  was  to 
take  the  castle  of  Dublin,  when  the  deputy  and  council  were 
together.*  Delvin  replied  *  that  he  liked  not  of  the  plot  of  taking 
the  castle,  deputy  and  council,  for  he  thought  the  attempt  hard  and 
dangerous,'  but  that,  if  aid  could  be  obtained  from  Spain,  he  would 
attempt  that  'or  anything  else,  the  kiUing  of  the  lord  deputy 
excepted,  whose  blood  I  will  not  see  spilt,  for  he  hath  ever  been  my 
good  friend.  The  Earl  of  Tyrconnell  told  him  that  the  Earl  of 
Tjrone,  Maguire,  and  sundry  others  would  join  with  him,  for  the 
whole  kingdom  was  discontented,  and  would  declare  themselves  when 
they  saw  the  deputy  and  council  in  their  hands  and  the  kingdom 
without  other  government  than  their  own.'  They  had  resolved  to 
surprise  the  city  and  castle  of  Dublin  and  various  other  fortified 
towns,  and  Tyrconnell  had  sent  a  messenger  to  Father  Florence  '  to 
deal  with  the  king  of  Spain  to  give  them  assistance,  and  propounded 
to  have  10,000  men  at  least.'  Delvin  had  subsequently  gone  to 
England,  and  had  had  no  fariiher  communication  with  the  con- 
spirators until  he  heard  from  '  one  Owen  Groome,  a  friar,'  that  the 
plot  had  been  betrayed  to  the  Government.  *  He  thought  sundry 
times  he  was  in  England  to  have  discovered  to  Lord  Salisbury,  but 


"  A  list  of  the  persons  who  accompanied  Tjrone,  taken  from  the  Carte  M8S. 
(IzL  281),  is  given  by  Meeban,  p.  663. 

"  Chichester  to  Salisbury,  September  18, 1607. 
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he  douhted  he  should  thereby  dishonour  himself  and  do  harm  to  his 
kinswoman,  the  ladj  Tjroonnell,  and  make  his  friends  his  enemies.'  ^^ 

A  few  days  later  James  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he 
declared  the  two  earls  guilty  of  treason,  and  promised  to  produce 
conclusive  evidence  of  their  crime — a  promise  which  was  never 
fulfilled.  In  a  Parliament  held  six  years  afterwards  an  act  of 
attainder  was  passed  against  them,  and  the  territory  over  which  they 
had  once  ruled  was  forfeited  to  the  Grown. 

Such,  briefly  stated,  are  the  principal  circumstances  which 
preceded  the  great  plantation  of  Ulster — ^the  event  which  has 
contributed  more  than  any  other  to  shape  the  subsequent  history  of 
Ireland.  On  what  evidence  does  the  charge  against  the  banished 
chieftains  rest  ? 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  may  be  divided  into  two  heads. 
First,  there  is  the  direct  evidence,  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
is  extraordinarily  weak.  It  consists  of  the  letter  to  Sir  William 
Usher,  of  the  verbal  communications  made  by  St.  Lawrence  to 
Chichester,  of  the  confession  of  Delvin,  and  of  the  proclamation  of 
James. 

The  evidence  of  the  letter,  on  which  writers  who  affect  to  believe 
in  the  reality  of  the  conspiracy  are  generally  disposed  to  rely,  was 
such  as  would  never  be  admitted  in  a  modem  court  of  justice.  The 
charges  contained  in  it  were  of  the  vaguest  and  least  tangible  kind ; 
the  author  could  not  be  induced  by  any  promise  of  reward  and 
pardon  to  avow  himself ;  and  it  was  thus  impossible  to  subject  the 
story  to  the  searching  test  of  cross-examination.  There  is  little 
doubt,  although  the  fact  does  not  admit  of  positive  proof,  that  it  was 
inspired,  if  not  actually  written,  by  St.  Lawrence,  whose  character 
was  not  such  as  to  give  credibility  to  his  statements,  and  whose 
refusal  to  repeat  his  evidence  in  public  must  be  considered  as  putting 
him  completely  out  of  court. 

The  so-called  '  confession '  of  Delvin  is  at  least  equally  untrust- 
worthy ;  and  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  that  nobleman  afford  an 
additional  ground  for  regarding  his  testimony  with  suspicion.  On 
the  10th  of  November  he  was  committed  to  the  Castle  prison,  whence 
he  escaped  a  few  days  later  under  circumstances  which  strongly 
suggest  collusion  on  the  part  of  his  gaolers.^*  In  the  following  year 
he  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  immediately  received  a  pardon  for 
life  and  estate.  He  was  subsequently  rewarded  for  his  services  with 
large  grants  of  confiscated  property,  and  in  1621  was  created  Earl 
of  Westmeath.«« 

**  Delvin'a  informations :  enclosed  by  Chichester,  November  6,  1607  (Meehan, 
pp.  22S-231). 

**  Chichester  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  November  26, 1607  iOalendar  t(f  8taU 
Papen,  vol.  il.  p.  333). 

**  Lodge,  Peerage  of  Ireland,  voL  .  p.  239. 
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The  proclamation  of  the  15t1i  of  November  asserts,  it  is  true, 
that  *  it  is  both  known  to  us  and  our  council  here  and  to  onr  deputy 
and  state  there,  and  so  shall  it  appear  to  the  world,  as  clear  as 
the  sun,  by  evident  proofs,  that  the  only  ground  and  motive  of  this 
high  contempt  in  these  men's  departure  hath  been  the  private  know- 
ledge and  inward  terror  of  their  own  guiltiness '  ^^ :  but  neither 
then  nor  at  any  subsequent  period  were  any  such  *  evident  proo£s ' 
produced. 

The  language  of  the  act  of  attainder  is  still  more  remarkable. 
The  act  declares  that  *  Hugh,  late  Earl  of  Tyrone,  Rory,  late  Earl  of 
Tyrconnell,'  and  twenty-six  other  persons  '  most  falsely  and  traitor- 
ously, as  well  by  open  rebellion  in  divers  parts  of  this  your  Majesty's 
realm  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  by  sundry  treacherous  confederacies  and 
conspiracies,  have  committed,  perpetrated,  and  done  many  detestable 
and  abominable  treasons  against  your  Majesty,'  and  decrees  that 
they  should  'stand  and  be  adjudged  persons  convicted  of  high 
treason.' " 

In  this  document  two  points  require  especial  notice.  The  first  is 
that,  with  a  single  exception,  none  of  the  persons  named  in  the  act 
had  been  engaged  in  'open  rebellion'  since  the  year  1603.  Before 
that  date  most,  or  all,  of  the  attainted  persons  had  undoubtedly 
been  in  arms  against  the  Government ;  but  for  the  offences  then 
committed  they  had  received  a  full  pardon,  and  those  offences  could 
not,  without  a  distinct  breach  of  £Edth  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
be  again  urged  against  them.  The  second  point  which  deserves 
attention  is  that,  although  'sundry  treacherous  confederacies  and 
conspiracies  '  are  mentioned  in  the  act,  the  charge  is  couched  in  the 
vaguest  language,  and  is  unsupported  by  even  a  pretence  of  evidence. 
It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  Irish  Parliament, 
although  willing,  as  was  too  frequently  the  case,  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  deputy,  were  by  no  means  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Howth's  revelations.  Had  it  been  otherwise  they  would  scarcely 
have  recurred  for  a  vindication  of  the  act  of  attainder  to  crimes  com- 
mitted many  years  earlier  and  long  since  covered  by  an  indemnity, 
or  have  contented  themselves  with  charging  the  earls  in  general 
with  treasonable  intentions,  while  studiously  ignoring  the  very 
definite  accusations  of  Howth  and  Delvin. 

It  is,  however,  upon  the  second  or  indirect  portion  of  the  evidence 
that  the  accusers  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell  have  usually  laid  the 
greatest  stress.  There  are  two  circumstances,  and  two  only,  which 
have  lent  a  certain  plausibility  to  the  charge  against  them.  First, 
they  left  Ireland  rather  than  venture  to  stand  their  trial.     Secondly, 


<i  Proclamation  touching  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  TyrconneU  (Meehan,  pp.  169, 
173). 

**  11  and  12  James  I.  cap.  4. 
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the  elaborate  memorials  which  they  afterwards  addressed  to  James 
contain  no  formal  denial  of  the  crime  of  which  they  were  accnsed.** 

In  our  own  day  the  flight  of  an  accused  person  would  undoubtedly 
be  regarded  as  at  least  presumptive  evidence  of  guilt.  But  it  is  only 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  administration  of  justice  is  above 
suspicion  that  any  weight  can  be  allowed  to  an  argument  of  this 
kind.  In  Ireland,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  certainly  was 
not  the  case.  The  means  which  were  employed  a  few  years  later  to 
despoil  the  0' Byrnes  of  their  inheritance  sufficiently  prove  the 
partiality  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  vindicate  the  prudence  of  the 
Irish  chieftHins.** 

The  silence  of  the  fugitives  may  seem  to  some  to  afiford  a  stronger 
ground  for  suspicion.  But  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  no 
other  course  was  open  to  them.  The  countenance  given  by  the 
deputy  to  their  accusers  must  have  made  it  plain  to  the  most 
sanguine  mind  that  they  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  justice  or 
the  clemency  of  James.  Thenceforth  they  had  to  look  for  sub- 
sistence to  a  Government  notoriously  hostile  to  England.  A 
memorial  vindicating  their  loyalty  could  have  been  of  no  service 
to  them  at  Dublin.  But  it  would  assuredly  have  entailed  the  loss 
of  C&vour  at  Madrid. 

The  evidence  on  the  other  side  will  probably  be  regarded  by 
impartial  inquirers  as  conclusive.  In  the  first  place,  the  desolation 
of  Ireland,  and  more  especially  of  Ulster,  was  such  that  a  rebellion 
at  that  moment  was  virtually  impossible. ^^  The  ease  with  which 
the  subsequent  plantation  was  effected — ^for  the  insurrection  of 
Sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty  was  confined  to  a  single  county  and  lasted 
only  three  months — is  a  sufficient  proof  how  little  heart  there  was 
in  the  country  for  resistance.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  clear  from 
the  secret  correspondence  of  the  deputy  that  the  confiscation  of  the 
northern  province  had  been  long  in  contemplation.^^  The  conspiracy, 
therefore,  if  it  took  place  at  all,  occurred  at  a  moment  curiously 
opportune  for  the  Government — a  coincidence  which  might  well 
expose  men  more  scrupulous  than  Chichester  and  Davies  to  suspicion. 
But  the  strongest  evidence  of  their  innocence  is  to  be  found  in 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  king.  James,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
pledged  himself  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  produce  proofs  of 
the  reality  of  the  conspiracy  which  would  convince  the  most 
prejudiced  mind.  Is  it  credible,  is  it  conceivable,  that  if  he  had 
actually  possessed  such  proofs  he  would  have  failed  to  produce  them  ? 

^  Articles  exhibited  to  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty  by  the  Earls  of  Tyrone 
and  Tyroonnell  (Meehan,  pp.  1 86-21 S). 

'*  The  prlucipal  documents  relating  to  this  scandalous  case,  extracted  from  the 
Carte  MSS.^  will  be  fouad  in  Gilbert's  History  of  the  Confederation  and  War  in 
Ireland,  ▼ol.  i.  pp.  167-216. 

*^  Cox,  Hihemia  Anglieana,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

"  Chichester  to  Salisbury,  May  10, 1C06  (^Calendar  of  State  Paper$,yo\.  i.  p.  482). 
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Yet  he  never  afterwards  made  the  smallest  attempt  to  establish  the 
guilt  of  the  conspirators,  nor  has  any  plausible  explanation  been 
suggested  for  a  silence  which,  except  upon  one  hypothesis,  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  inexplicable. 

The  flight  of  the  earls,  whether  we  attribute  it,  with  Chichester, 
to  a  guilty  conscience,  or,  as  is  much  more  probable,  to  a  very 
reasonable  distrust  of  English  justice,  marks  a  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  Ireland.  Up  to  this  time,  although  the  ecclesiastical 
legislation  of  Elizabeth  had  produced  considerable  irritation  even 
among  the  most  loyal  portion  of  the  people,  the  connection  of 
religion  with  Irish  insurrection  had  been  very  slight.  In  the  words 
of  one  of  the  most  candid  and  judicious  of  our  mod.em  historians  : 

Of  religious  parties,  properly  so  called,  there  were  none  during  this  (the  Tudor) 
period.  No  Protestant  party  existed,  for  there  were  no  Protestants  except  the 
agents  of  the  Government  and  the  official  episcopacy.  There  were  Catholic 
parties,  for  all  parties  were  Catholic ;  even  that  which  throughout  supported  the 
acts  of  a  Government  which  was  politically  Protestant ;  but  there  was  no  Catholic 
party,  no  party  whose  special  aim  and  distinguishing  character  were  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Catholic  Church.  A  religious  party  can  only  exist  as  the  correlative 
of  another  religious  party  which  advocates  an  opposing  creed.  The  creation  of 
the  Protestant  was  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  until 
the  date  of  the  plantation  no  Protestant  party  exieted.^^ 

With  the  plantation  of  Ulster  all  this  was  changed.  The  con- 
fiscation of  the  northern  province  and  the  establishment  of  a  large 
Protestant  colony  in  the  con6scated  territory  introduced  into  the 
country  a  new  and  permanent  element  of  discord.  Divided  from  the 
main  body  of  their  countrymen  by  the  deep  gulf  of  religion,  the  new 
planters  never  amalgamated  with  the  aboriginal  population  as  the 
earlier  colonists  had  done;  and  during  a  period  of  nearly  three 
centuries  the  animosities  to  which  the  policy  of  Chichester  gave 
birth  continued  to  be  the  source  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties 
which  confronted  the  successive  governors  of  Ireland. 

Philip  Wilson. 

"  Richey,  EUtory  of  IreUmd^  ad  finem. 
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THE   WAR  OFFICE  REVOLUTION  AND 
ITS  LIMITS 


It  must  be  long  since  any  public  document  has  been  received  with 
such  an  unbroken  chorus  of  general  approbation  as  the  Report  of  the 
*  War  Office  (Reconstitution)  Committee .'  Lord  Esher,  Sir  John  Fisher, 
and  Sir  Oeorge  Clarke  find  themselves  in  the  fortunate  position  of  being 
praised  by  all  men ;  and  the  Government,  by  promptly  carrying  their 
recommendations  into  effect,  have  apparently  pleased  everybody, 
except,  perhaps,  the  officials  who  have  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
exigencies  of  reconstruction.  The  military  and  the  naval  '  experts,* 
persons  not  easily  contented,  have  little  to  say  against  the  scheme  ; 
and  even  the  Opposition  in  Parliament  seem  content  to  limit  their 
criticism  to  the  defects  disclosed  by  the  inquiries  of  the  War  Com- 
mission. As  for  the  public,  its  feelings  are  those  of  satisfaction 
tempered  with  amazement.  It  discovers,  almost  to  its  stupefaction, 
how  easy  War  Office  reform  after  all  may  be,  when  it  is  removed  from 
the  dilatory  hands  of  Parliament  and  party  politicians.  How  long 
would  it  have  taken  a  Government  to  get  this  reorganisation  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  if  it  had  to  be  discussed  through  all  the  stages 
of  a  Bill,  as  was  the  case  with  the  educational  reforms  of  the  past  two 
years  ?  There  would  have  been  agitation,  witiiin  and  without,  an 
angry  development  of  partisan  sentiment,  a  deluge  of  irrelevant 
oratory,  unending  discussion  of  details  by  more  or  less  incompetent 
amateurs.  All  this  is  avoided  by  the  application  of  the  Royal  pre- 
rogative, and  the  temporary  institution  of  a  kind  of  reforming  dictator- 
ship. Three  capable  men,  already  familiar  with  the  question,  are  set 
to  work  to  say  what  shall  be  done  to  amend  the  '  system.'  They 
consult  together ;  go  into  the  facts ;  take  evidence  at  the  fountain- 
head,  without  any  of  the  cumbrous  paraphernalia  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  they  have  their  plan  set  forth 
in  some  pages  of  lucid  print.  There  are  no  large  generalisations  or 
inconclusive  disquisitions ;  only  certain  distinct  and  specific  proposals, 
which  can  be  made  operative  at  once.  And  the  most  marvellous 
thing  is  that,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  this  great  administrative  and 
constitutional  remodelling  is  accomplished.    Hardly  had  the  aston- 
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jshed  newspaper  reader  realised  that  the  oflGice  of  Commander-in-Chief 
was  to  be  abolished,  the  Army  Council  to  be  established,  and  the 
War  Office  to  be  transformed  on  the  Admiralty  lines,  than  he  discovered 
that  these  things  were  in  fact  done. 

It  is  all  so  simple  that  one  may  well  ask  why  we  have. had  to  wait 
for  it  so  long.  The  Esher  scheme  merely  puts  into  practice  several 
of  the  most  important  points  already  suggested  by  the  Hartington 
Commission,  and  the  Dawkins  Committee,  and  many  other  commis- 
sions and  committees.  Its  great  merit  is  that  it  reshapes  the  central 
administration  of  the  Army,  on  a  logical  and  coherent  principle.  It 
leaves  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  military  policy  with  the  Cabinet, 
where  after  all  it  must  remain,  so  long  as  our  Parliamentary  system 
is  preserved.  But  it  provides  for  the  War  Minister  an  authoritative 
board  of  chief  officials,  to  advise  him  collectively,  and  individually  to 
preside  over  the  several  great  military  departments.  And  it  creates, 
in  the  revised  Committee  of  Defence,  what  is  practically  a  new  Ministry 
of  Imperial  Defence,  assisted  by  a  competent  staff,  and  charged  with 
the  special  duty  of  co-ordinatdng  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire 
with  our  warlike  arrangements  by  land  and  sea. 

All  this,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  excellent,  and  no  doubt  justifies  the 
approval  of  the  public,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Government 
have  hastened  to  carry  the  suggestions  of  the  three  Commissioners 
into  effect,  regardless  of  party  exigencies  and  personal  susceptibilities. 
But  there  is  some  risk  that  our  enthusiasm  over  a  useful  and  neces- 
sary piece  of  work  may  blind  us  to  the  real  issue.  We  are  perhaps 
inclined,  like  Mr.  Punch's  guardsman,  to  '  look  at  our  new  caps '  and 
say  that  military  reform  is  practically  completed.  Tou  do  not  change 
the  whole  nature  of  an  army  by  altering  its  headgear  or  even  its  head- 
quarters. The  sjrstem  which  has  prevailed  in  Pall  Mall  is  admitted  to 
be  imperfect,  and  it  is  therefore  highly  desirable  to  improve  it.  If  you 
want  any  concern  or  institution  to  run  well,  you  must  take  care  to 
have  its  machinery  in  good  order.  But  let  us  always  remember  that, 
essential  as  this  is,  it  is  still  not  everything.  Machinery  alone  will 
not  make  an  army;  still  less  the  armed,  trained,  and  disciplined 
nation,  which  alone  can  expect  to  cope  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
modem  struggle  for  predominance,  whether  in  war  or  peace.  The 
Esher  Committee's  Beport  may  do  much  good ;  but  only  if  it  is 
remembered  that  it  deals  strictly  with  one  part,  and  not  the  largest 
part,  of  the  problem  disclosed  to  us  by  the  War  Commission.  It 
may  work  mischief,  if  it  is  imagined  that  we  have  only  to  act  upon 
its  recommendations,  in  order  to  have  done  with  the  whole  subject, 
and  be  rid  of  all  our  onerous  military  obligations,  without  further 
trouble. 

It  is,  indeed,  to  be  hoped  that  we  are  not  again  going  through 
what  may  be  called  the  regular  stages  in  this  matter :  which  arc — 
first,  a  bad  breakdown  of  the  Army,  with  many  defects  suddenly 
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brought  to  light ;  secondly,  an  angry  explosion  of  public  feeling,  with 
violent  demands  in  Parliament  and  the  Press  for  ^  drastic '  reforms ; 
thirdly,  a  Ministry  rather  timorously  endeavouring  to  allay  the  hot 
fit,  just  as  it  is  beginning  to  cool  off ;  and  then  a  Commission,  which, 
in  due  course,  reports  that  extensive  changes  will  be  required  at  the 
War  Office,  with  much  shifting  of  places  and  rechristening  of  high 
functionaries.  The  fifth  and  last  act  is  occupied  with  some  more  or 
less  half-hearted  attempts  to  set  up  the  newest  'New  War  Office 
Scheme,'  in  the  presence  of  an  indiilerent  nation,  which  by  this  time 
has  forgotten  its  ardour  for  a  genuine,  first-rate,  modern  army,  cost 
what  it  may,  and  is  quite  content  to  hope  that  all  will  go  well  with 
the  creation  of  another  Board  or  two,  and  some  further  progress  in 
*  decentralisation.'  It  saves  a  great  deal  of  mental  strain  to  conclude 
that  all  defects  have  really  been  due  to  the  misdeeds  of  the  '  War  Office/ 
and  that  all  will  go  well  after  repairs  have  been  executed  at  that 
peccant  establishment.  This  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  and 
is,  above  all,  cheap  ;  moreover,  it  has  the  special  advantage  of  not  in 
the  smallest  degree  interfering  with  the  comfort  of  the  taxpaying 
public,  and  of  not  seriously  disturbing  anybody  except,  perhaps, 
some  elderly  officials  and  superannuated  generals.  So  the  tinkering 
and  patching  are  done,  or  more  probably  begun  and  dropped  in  the 
middle ;  and  the  nation  '  looks  at  our  new  caps,'  and  goes  to  sleep 
again,  relegating  to  the  category  of  inconvenient  faddists  the  people 
who  will  talk  about  conscription  and  compulsory  service,  and  the 
failure  of  recruiting,  and  other  unseasonable  things,  and  keep  dinning 
into  its  unwilling  ears  the  fact  that  it  is  just  as  far  as  ever  from 
the  kind  of  army  it  requires. 

The  pending  reconstruction  of  the  War  Office  is  much  better  than 
its  predecessors — ^more  searching,  more  synmietrical,  more  scientific — 
and  there  seems  good  warrant  to  expect  that  it  will  really  be  given  a 
fair  trial.  But  its  authors  would  no  doubt  be  quite  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge that  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  its  scope  must  be 
limited.  It  cannot  put  everything  right  as  if  by  magic.  It  may  give 
us  a  good  Board  of  Control,  a  good  General  Staff,  a  good  central  admin- 
istration, for  all  of  which  we  should  be  cordially  grateful.  But  we 
want  a  few  other  things  as  well :  the  picked  brains  of  the  country 
devoting  themselves  to  the  miUtary  art,  a  corps  of  hard-working, 
business-like,  and  thoroughly  professional  officers,  a  steady  flow  into 
the  regimental  ranks  of  stalwart  young  men  not  below  the  physical 
and  intellectual  standard  of  the  artisan  population,  and  a  large 
reserve  of  trained  civilians  capable  of  rapid  mobilisation  and  embodi- 
ment on  emergency — ^a  National  Army,  in  fact,  excellent  in  quality, 
and  respectable  in  size,  according  to  modem  estimates  of  quantity. 
But  to  get  that  sort  of  military  establishment  we  shall  have  to  pay 
for  it,  in  purse  or  person,  or  more  probably  in  both.  The  reform  of 
the  '  system '  is  an  essential  preliminary,  but  that  is  alL    It  will  not 
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relieve  us  of  the  obligations  wliich  we,  alone  among  the  great  nations 
of  the  Old  World,  seem  invincibly  reluctant  to  acknowledge. 

Many  readers  have  derived  comfort  from  the  reflection  that  the 
War  Office,  under  the  Esher  Report,  is  to  be  remoulded  on  the 
Admiralty  model.  The  Navy  commands,  and  no  doubt  deserves,  the 
national  confidence ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  well  managed ;  and  we  are 
justified  in  believing  that  it  is  efficient.  There  is  evidently  an  idea 
abroad  that,  if  the  administrative  method  of  the  sea  service  is  ap- 
plied on  land,  it  will  give  us  an  army  equal  to  the  Navy  in  character 
and  quality.  But  here,  again,  are  we  not  relying  too  much  on 
*  system,'  and  confusing  the  shadow  with  the  substance  ?  The  vir- 
tues of  our  Navy  are  not  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  controlled 
by  a  sensibly  arranged  board  of  sailors  and  civil  officials  under  the 
presidency  of  the  First  Lord.  That  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  result,  but  not  everything.  We  must  look  a  good  deal  deeper 
for  the  causes  of  the  generally  admitted  superiority  of  our  maritime, 
compared  with  our  military,  arm.  Let  me  attempt  briefly  to  sum- 
marise some  of  these : 

First,  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  is  not  recruited  mainly  from  the 
wastrels  and  failures  of  the  unskilled  labour  market — ^raw  and  ill- 
grown  boys,  for  the  most  part  of  inferior  physique  and  deficient  intel- 
ligence, with  no  real  interest  in  their  military  duties.  Marines,  blue- 
jackets, and  artificers  are  carefully  trained  men,  who  make  the 
service  their  business,  and  intend  to  pass  the  working  years  of  their 
life  on  the  '  flats '  or  in  the  engine-room.  They  are  well  paid  and  well 
treated,  and  as  a  class  are  fully  equal  to  the  skilled  artisans  of  our 
manufacturing  centres,  or  the  picked  men  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

Secondly,  the  naval  officer  is  a  strictly  professional  man.  He  is 
caught  young,  submitted  to  an  elaborate  course  of  technical  instruction, 
and  entrusted,  at  an  early  age,  with  highly  responsible  duties,  which 
he  cannot  neglect  or  scamp.  The  military  officer  may  idle  away  most 
of  his  time,  or  devote  it  to  sport  and  amusement,  and  yet  contrive 
to  shuffle  through  his  regimental  functions  without  much  difficulty. 
But  the  work  of  the  naval  officer  must  be  performed  with  constant 
zeal  and  intelligence,  if  disgrace,  and  even  disaster,  are  to  be  avoided. 
There  is  no  place  for  a  loafer  on  the  clattering  steel  deck  of  a  fidgety 
over-engined  destroyer,  driving  through  a  Channel  gale  at  twenty 
knots  an  hour. 

Thirdly,  an  army  in  peace-time,  and  particularly  a  British  Army 
at  home,  is  always  '  playing  at  soldiers.'  Men  and  officers  are  per- 
petually haunted  by  the  deadening  impression  that  they  are  doing 
things  they  would  not  be  required  to  do  in  actual  warfare,  and  re- 
hearsing for  a  play  which  may  never  be  presented.  But  with  the 
Navy  the  Real  Thing  is  always  close  at  hand.  Short  of  the  actual 
fighting,  the  firing  of  shotted  guns  and  charged  torpedoes,  every- 
thing during  peace-time  is  carried  on  as  it  would  be  in  war.    The  Navy 
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18  doing  its  business  all  the  time,  and  not  merely  preparing  for  some 
vaguely  conceived  future  event,  by  a  more  or  less  elaborate  series  of 
pretences. 

Fourthly,  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned,  the  tone  in  the  Navy  is 
practical  and  severe.  A  man  does  not  go  into  this  service  to  amuse 
himself,  or  to  pass  the  time  in  expensive  recreation.  If  he  has  any 
such  ideas,  the  stem  realities  of  his  life  will  speedily  disillusion  him. 
Mistakes  are  not  condoned,  and  any  real  failure  of  courage,  resource, 
or  vigilance,  is  promptly  and  ruthlessly  punished.  We  have  never 
yet  shot  a  general  pour  encourager  les  aiUres.  We  pass  over  gross 
exhibitions  of  incompetence  on  the  part  of  a  brigadier  or  the  colonel 
of  a  battalion ;  while  a  lad  of  twenty,  in  the  Navy,  who  had  misread 
a  chart  or  misunderstood  a  signal,  would  run  the  risk  of  a  court- 
martial. 

Finally,  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  have  got  there  by  actual 
service  in  command.  They  have  had  to  prove  their  capacity  in  the 
management  of  ships  and  fleets.  A  soldier  may  rise  high,  and  never 
be  reaJly  tested  till '  the  guns  begin  to  shoot,'  when  the  eminent  paper 
strategist,  the  distinguished  office  administrator,  may  break  down 
under  the  trial.  But  the  sailor  has  to  pass  his  examination,  and  may 
be  ^plucked'  at  any  time.  Favouritism,  and  personal  influence, 
and  judicious  advertising,  are  not  quite  unknown  in  the  Navy ;  and 
second-rate  officers  are  sometimes  promoted  beyond  their  deserts. 
But  the  flag-captain  of  a  squadron,  or  the  Admiral-Commanding-in- 
Chief,  with  a  score  of  battleships  and  cruisers  on  his  hands,  would 
soon  be  '  found  out '  if  he  were  not  equal  to  his  duties. 

These  things  have  had  much  more  to  do  with  creating  and  main- 
taining the  excellence  of  our  Navy  than  the  organisation  of  the  Central 
Office.  It  was  not  the  Admiralty  which  secured  our  successes  in  the 
naval  wars  of  the  past,  but  the  executive  abiUty  of  the  officers  and  the 
fighting  quality  of  the  sailors.  The  great  admirals  wore  out  their 
hearts  complaining  of  the  lack  of  proper  provision  for  their  fleets,  of 
defective  stores,  insufficient  supplies,  corruption,  and  jobbery,  and 
maladministration,  and  they  gained  their  victories  in  spite  of  the  folly 
and  carelessness  of  ^  My  Lords '  at  home.  It  was  under  substantially 
the  same  organisation  as  that  which  exists  to-day,  that  the  Navy  was 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  dangerous  condition  of  weakness  of  the  late 
'seventies  and  early  'eighties,  when,  so  far  from  there  being  a  two- 
Power  standard,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  we  could  have  held 
the  Channel  against  France  alone.  It  was  with  the  '  System '  in  full 
working  order  that  we  had  our  ironclads  armed  with  muzzle-loaders, 
after  every  other  important  Navy  had  mounted  breech-loading  guns, 
and  that  we  were  building  impracticable  turret-ships,  with  low  free- 
boards, which  could  not  have  fought,  and  could  hardly  have  steered, 
in  a  sea-way.  The  Whitehall  organisation  did  not  save  us  from  these 
and  other  errors  and  laches,  quite  as  serious  as  any  of  those  of  which 
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the  War  Office  has  been  recently  guilty.  It  did  not  prevent  us  from 
•carrying  on  the  business  of  Empire  for  years  on  a  quite  inadequate 
margin  of  maritime  strength.  What  did  save  us  was  the  eventual 
realisation  by  the  nation  of  its  own  danger,  the  manifestation  of 
-feeling  which  led  to  the  Naval  Defence  Act,  and  the  statesmanlike 
action  of  a  Ministry,  which  moulded  the  public  sentiment  into  a  defi- 
nite maritime  policy,  such  as  the  country  now  understands,  and  is 
determined  to  maintain.  We  know  what  sort  of  a  navy  we  want, 
what  work  it  is  intended  to  do,  and  what  its  relative  power  should  be. 
If  we  had  the  same  clear-sighted  certainty  about  our  military  policy, 
and  the  same  resolve  to  render  it  effective,  the  War  Office — even  the 
old,  unreformed  War  Office— could  have  done  a  good  deal. 

It  is  worth  while  remembering  that  our  South  African  failure  was 
not  solely,  or  even  primarily,  a  War  Office  failure.  We  have  read 
the  evidence  taken  before  Lord  Elgin's  CJommission  to  little  purpose, 
if  we  do  not  recognise  that  there  were  other,  and  deeper,  underlying 
causes  than  the  defectiveness  of  our  administrative  mechanism.  It 
maybe  an  unpopular  thing  to  say ;  but  I  believe  the  impartial  historian 
will  be  more  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  achievements  of  our  War  Office 
than  to  censure  it  for  not  doing  better.  After  all  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  '  system,'  the  condemned  system,  taught  as  it  was  to  believe 
that  never  on  any  occasion  would  it  be  necessary  to  send  a  hundred 
thousand  men  abroad,  was  suddenly  faced  with  a  demand  for  twice, 
and  eventually  more  than  three  times,  the  number.  And  the  demand 
was  met.  The  War  Office  had  to  create  a  vast  army  out  of  nothing, 
and  somehow  it  succeeded.  Could  any  human  being  have  deemed  it 
possible,  in  the  summer  of  1899,  that  within  twelve  months  the 
Imperial  Government  would  have  a  force  of  nearly  300.000  men  in 
the  field  ?  Yet  the  gigantic  task  was  accomplished.  That  it  had  to  be 
undertaken  at  all  was  really  not  the  fault  of  the  military  bureaucracy. 
The  blame  lay  with  the  politicians,  who  would  not  listen  to  the  warnings 
of  the  soldiers,  and  plimged  into  war,  as  heedlessly  as  the  Russians 
the  other  day ;  it  lay  with  the  nation  itself,  which  had  indolently 
acquiesced  in  an  army  indifferent  in  quality,  and  insufficient  in 
numbers. 

We  now  know  that  the  Intelligence  Department,  starved  and 
stinted  as  it  was,  had  not  neglected  its  duties,  but  on  the  contrary 
had  performed  them  with  quite  remarkable  ability.  It  knew  all 
about  the  Boer  armaments,  it  had  got  the  Krupps,  the  pom-poms,  and 
the  Mausers  properly  tabulated,  it  had  made  a  shrewd  guess  at  the 
Republican  plan  of  campaign,  and  it  foresaw  that  when  the  Transvaal 
struck,  the  Orange  Free  State  would  strike  too.  From  the  days  of 
the  Jameson  Raid  onwards,  its  handful  of  alert  and  capable  young 
officers  in  South  Afiica  were  sending  home  reports  and  memoranda, 
for  the  information  of  statesmen,  who  when  the  crisis  came  did  not 
know  that  the  Boers  had  heavy  guns,  did  not  know  that  they  had 
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horses,  did  not  think  that  they  would  fight,  and  staked  everything 
on  the  hypothesis  that  they  were  mere  boasters  and  cowards.  With 
such  a  temper,  which  was  not  confined  to  the  Cabinet,  but  was  indeed 
that  of  the  public  at  large,  the  best  of  Departments  could  have  done 
little  to  help  us.  Even  the  Army  Council,  as  now  constituted,  with 
the  new  Defence  Committee,  might  have  been  powerless  to  avert 
mischances,  which  owed  their  origin  to  initial  miscalculations, 
and  a  fatal  inadequacy  of  available  force.  It  could  scarcely  have 
removed,  or  even  sensibly  modified,  the  three  elements  which  mainly 
contributed  to  render  the  Boer  war  needlessly  protracted,  ruinously 
expensive,  and  generally  unsatisfactory  and  inglorious.  These  were 
(1)  the  carelessness  of  Ministers  ;  (2)  the  incompetence  of  some  of  the 
officers ;  and  (3)  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  trained  troops. 

Take  the  first  point.  The  new  Department  of  the  Defence  Com- 
mittee is  defined  in  the  Esher  Memorandum  as  '  a  permanent  Institu- 
tion charged  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  to  strategic  problems  of  defence, 
to  the  actual  condition  of  our  armaments,  and  to  the  relation  which 
the  latter  should  bear  to  the  former.'  If  it  had  been  in  existence  in 
the  summer  of  1899,  its  Permanent  Secretary  would  undoubtedly 
have  made  the  Cabinet  acquainted  with  the  fact  that,  while  our 
diplomacy  was  heading  straight  for  war  with  the  Dutch  Republics, 
our  military  preparations  were  utterly  inadequate.  But,  even  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  Department  of  Imperial  Defence,  the  military 
chiefs  did  convey  this  information  to  the  Cabinet.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  any  warnings,  received  from  a  permanent  official 
of  somewhat  subordinate  status,  could  have  been  more  impressive 
than  the  exhortations  and  admonitions  of  Lord  Wolseley  and  Sir 
Redvers  Buller.  As  early  as  the  8th  of  June  1899,  four  months  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  Lord  Wolseley  strongly  urged  the  inmiediate 
mobilisation  of  an  Army  Corps  and  a  Cavalry  Division  at  Salisbury 
or  Aldershot,  which  could  be  kept  ready  for  embarkation  to  Soutii 
Africa  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  advice,  again  emphatically  repeated 
on  the  7th  of  July,  was  ignored  by  the  Cabinet,  for  political  reasons. 
What  ground  is  there  for  assuming  that  the  Permanent  Secretary  of 
the  Defence  Committee  would  have  carried  more  weight  than  the 
Commander-in-Chief  ?  To  be  ready,  in  time,  even  with  40,000  men 
was,  we  are  told,  *  never  seriously  entertained  by  the  Government,'  * 
because  that  would  have  clashed  with  their  theory  that  the  Boers 
were  not,  after  all,  going  to  fight.  Tet  they  had  before  them  the 
Paper  sent  to  the  Intelligence  Department  by  Major  Altham — ^an 
admirable  officer  to  whom  less  than  justice  has  been  done — dated 
nearly  a  year  earlier,  which  contained  the  following  passage  : 

The  Transvaal  has,  during  the  last  two  years,  made  military  preparations  on 
a  scale  which  can  only  be  intended  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a  contest  with 
Great  Britain.    These  preparations  still  continue,  and  the  condition  of  aCEairs  in 
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Soath  Africa  has  praotically  now  become  that  of  an  armed  neutrality,  which 
may  last  for  years  or  may  culminate  in  war  at  very  short  notice.  At  the  out- 
break of  such  a  war  we  shall  at  first  be  in  a  decided  numerical  inferiority ; 
moreover,  we  should  have  to  face  the  problem  of  protecting  a  very  long  frontier, 
and  should  be  handicapped  by  a  certain  amount  of  disloyalty  within  our  own 
borders;  at  least  a  month  or  six  weeks  must  elapse  before  any  appreciable 
reinforcements  could  arrive  from  England  or  India.  The  problem  of  defence 
would  therefore  be  a  difficult  one,  and  its  difficulty  will  be  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  any  mistake  or  lack  of  firmness  at  the  outset  would  seriously  affect  subse- 
quent operations. 

True,  these  prophetic  statements,  again  and  again  repeated,  were 
filtered  through  the  heads  of  the  War  Department  instead  of  being 
made  directly  to  the  Premier.  But  by  the  5th  of  September,  1899, 
the  then  Prime  Minister  was  seised  of  the  opinions,  both  of  the  titular 
Chief  of  the  Army,  and  of  the  General  nominated  to  command  the  forces 
in  South  Africa.  On  the  date  mentioned.  Sir  Redvers  Buller  addressed 
a  strongly  worded  Memorandum  to  the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  in  which 
he  said  that  he  '  was  not  happy '  as  to  the  way  things  were  going,  and 
added: 

There  must  be  some  period  at  which  the  military  and  the  diplomatic  or 
political  forces  are  brought  into  line,  and  in  my  view  this  ought  to  be  before 
action  is  determined  on — in  other  words,  before  the  diplomat  proceeds  to  an 
ultimatum,  the  military  should  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  it.  .  .  .  So  far  as  I 
am  aware  the  War  Office  has  no  idea  of  how  matters  are  proceeding,  and  has 
not  been  consulted.  I  mean  that  they  do  not  know  how  fast  diplomacy  is 
moving. 

And  on  the  same  day  Lord  Wolseley,  in  a  Minute  addressed  to 
Lord  Lansdowne,  wrote : 

We  have  connnitted  one  of  the  very  greatest  blunders  in  war :  namely,  we 
have  given  the  enemy  the  initiative.  He  is  in  a  position  to  take  the  offensive, 
and  by  striking  the  first  blow  to  ensure  the  great  advantage  of  winning  the  first 
*  round.'  ...  I  submit  that  it  is  urgently  necessary  that  our  diplomacy  and 
our  military  preparations  should  work  hand  in  hand.  We  are  now  in  danger  of 
giving  over  the  initiative  to  Mr.  Kruger,  because  our  negotiations  with  him  have 
been  conducted  without  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  military  conditions  of  the 
case. 

The  new  Defence  Department,  which  is  to  be  a  kind  of  substitute, 
so  it  is  stated,  for  the  Oerman  Great  General  Staff,  is  intended  to 
secure  us  against  the  repetition  of  that  kind  of  perilous  error.  But 
Ministers,  who  would  press  on,  heedless  of  their  Commander-in-Chief 
and  their  '  fighting  General,'  are  not  easily  checked  in  their  career. 
The  Russians  have  a  General  Staff,  modelled  on  the  German  lines, 
and  supposed  to  be  strong  on  the  Intelligence  side ;  but  it  did  not 
prevent  the  Empire  from  being  launched  into  war  at  an  absolutely 
hopeless  disadvantage.  This  is  not  a  reason  for  doing  without  a 
General  Staff;  but  it  does  suggest  that  the  best  departmental 
machinery  in  the  world  cannot  take  the  place  of  foresight,  firmness, 
self-control  and  common  sense. 
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^  The  second  of  our  miBfortunes  was  that  our  officers  did  not  prove 
altogether  satisfactory.  Certain  of  the  men  in  high  command  were 
particularly  disappointing,  and  some  generals,  who  went  out  with 
distinguished  reputations,  broke  down  rather  badly.  Here  again  we 
must  not  expect  too  much  from  mere  *  War  Office  Reform.'  When 
any  army  goes  into  its  first  serious  campaign  after  a  long  peace, 
it  must  make  use  of  such  material  as  it  has  to  hand.  There  may  be 
a  potential  Napoleon  among  the  sub-lieutenants,  or  a  Bemadotte 
in  the  uniform  of  a  corporal;  but  till  their  qualities  reveal  them- 
selves we  must  be  content  with  the  generals  and  colonels  who  have 
been  commanding  districts  and  regiments.  If  the  Army  Council  is 
strong  enough  to  stand  up  against  '  social  influence '  and  Service 
snobbery,  it  will  give  the  capable  man,  without  birth  or  wealth, 
a  better  chance  of  coming  to  the  front.  But  it  must  have  a  sufficient 
reservoir  to  draw  upon ;  and  that  is  a  question  rather  for  the  nation 
and  Parliament  than  one  of  departmental  reorganisation.  'There 
appears  to  be  too  often,'  said  Lord  Kitchener,^  '  a  want  of  serious 
study  of  their  profession  by  officers,  who  are,  I  think,  rather  inclined 
to  deal  too  lightly  with  military  questions  of  moment.'  In  other 
words,  we  must  get  the  officer  to  work  as  hard  at  his  duties  as  any 
other  professional  man;  which  he  cannot  be  expected  to  do  until 
he  obtains  something  more  than  a  ridiculous  pittance  from  the  State 
by  way  of  remuneration. 

Nor  will  headquarters  reconstruction  of  itself  remedy  the  worst 
of  all  our  military  deficiencies.  Our  Army  is  to-day,  precisely  as 
it  was  in  the  summer  of  1899,  far  too  weak  to  meet  the  calls  which 
may  be  made  upon  it,  for  all  that  we  know,  before  these  pages 
are  in  print.  We  stand  substantially  where  we  did  before  the  War, 
with  the  regulars  a  few  thousands  stronger,  and  the  auxiliaries  a 
good  many  thousands  weaker.  The  Volunteer  battalions  are  melt- 
ing away  under  the  eyes  of  their  bewildered  colonels;  the  Militia 
is  34,000  below  its  establishment ;  the  Reserve  of  the  Militia  is  barely 
10  per  cent,  of  its  nominal  strength.  It  is  still  highly  doubtful 
whether  we  could  send  abroad  our  nominal  three  Army  Corps  and 
a  Cavalry  Division,  without  a  great  and  costiy  effort ;  it  is  certain 
that,  if  we  wanted  a  much  larger  force,  we  should  have  to  go  back 
to  the  old  disorganising  process  of  enlisting  untrained  civilians  at  five 
shillings  a  day,  and  taking  anything  we  could  get  from  the  Colonies. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  quality  of  the  Line  regiments  is 
more  satisfactory  than  it  was  four  years  ago.  The  last  Annual  Report 
of  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting  is  as  gloomy  as  ever.  From 
this  depressing  document  we  learn  that  the  percentage  of  rejections 
for  physical  unfitness  was  the  highest  for  nine  years,  and  that  the 
percentage  of  boys  imder  seventeen  years  of  age  is  the  highest  on 
record.  So  that  our  Regular  Army,  if  we  except  a  few  picked  corps, 
"  War  Commission  Reporiy  p.  53. 
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is  still  largely  composed  of  derelicts  and  weeds,  and  even  of  these  we 
do  not  obtain  enough  to  make  up  our  meagre  establishment.  Behind 
this  force  we  have  no  real  reserves  worth  mentioning,  and  indeed 
are  probably  worse  off — owing  to  the  demoralisation  of  the  Militia 
and  the  dwindling  of  the  Volunteers — than  we  were  in  the  'nineties. 
This  is  our  real  Military  Problem,  and  it  is  not  the  New  Scheme  and 
the  Army  Council,  or  even  the  Cabinet  Committee  of  Defence,  that 
will  solve  it  by  an  automatic  process. 

The  danger  is  that  in  our  affection  for  the  War  Office  Scheme  we 
may  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  ceased  to  be  a  problem 
to  solve.  It  is  the  peril  which  attends  every  attempt  to  remodel 
our  mihtary  administration.  The  public  is  only  too  anxious  to  believe 
that  the  reform  of  the  *  Department'  is  the  end  of  the  whole  business. 
This  was  precisely  the  deduction  which  was  hastily  drawn  from  the 
publication  of  the  excellent  Clinton  Dawkins  Report  in  1901 ;  and 
it  was  necessary  then  to  insist  that,  even  if  all  the  suggestions  of  that 
useful  State  Paper  were  adopted,  we  should  still  be  only  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  graver  task  before  the  country.  That  task  is  to 
provide  an  Army  at  once  better  and  bigger  than  our  present  Home 
Service  force — to  give  us  more  soldiers,  and  those  of  superior  quality 
to  most  of  the  men  in  our  Line  battalions.  If  we  are  to  trust  entirely 
to  voluntary  recruiting,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  render  it  effective 
by  offering  something  like  the  reward  which  a  respectable  labourer 
might  expect  in  civil  life,  and  we  shall  have  to  make  soldiering  a  good 
trade  for  a  steady  man. 

If  this  method  is  deemed  too  costly,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
fall  back  on  the  Militia  ballot  or  on  compulsory  service  in  some 
other  form.  Lord  Esher  himself  has  stated,  in  a  Note  to  the  Report 
of  the  War  Commission,  that  he  cordially  agrees  with  Sir  George 
Taubman-Goldie's  Scheme  of  National  Military  Education,  which 
he  regards  as  *  the  only  practical  alternative  to  conscription.'  With 
the  lesson  of  Port  Arthur  staring  us  in  the  face,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  a  couple  of  dare-devil  torpedo  Ueutenants,  favoured  by 
luck  and  dirty  weather,  may  alter  the  balance  of  maritime  power  in 
a  night,  even  the  enthusiasts  of  the  Naval  School  should  admit  that 
a  great  reserve  force  for  home  defence  by  land  is  not  exactly  a  super- 
fluous luxury.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  survey  the  political  horizon 
and  to  feel  confident  that  we  may  not  again  find  ourselves  involved 
in  warlike  operations  in  Europe  or  Asia,  imder  conditions  in  which 
we  could  not  rely  upon  sea-power  alone.  In  one  way  or  other  we 
are  driven  back  remorselessly  to  the  unwelcome  conclusion  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  relieved  of  our  present  perilous  ineffectiveness, 
in  regard  to  our  land  defences,  without  a  sustained  and  serious  effort. 
Writing  of  the  Dawkins  Committee  in  this  Review,  two  years  and 
a  half  ago,  it  was  urged  that  we  should  not  '  commit  the  fatal  error 
of  supposing  that  we  can  keep  our  hands  and  our  money  in  our  pockets, 
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dispense  with  the  burdens  and  sacrifices  which  are  laid  upon  most 
other  peoples,  and  nevertheless  provide  ourselves  with  a  perfectly 
efficient  and  satisfactory  army  by  the  cheap  and  simple  process  of 
remodelling  the  War  Office/  *  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  Lord 
Esher,  Sir  John  Fisher  and  Sir  George  Clarke  would  themselves 
concur  in  this  opinion ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  distinguished  trium- 
virate will  have  some  further  communication  to  make,  which  may 
bring  home  the  true  facts  of  the  situation  to  the  public  mind  in  an 
inconveniently  emphatic  &u9hion. 

Sidney  Low. 

*  *The  Danger  of  the  War  Office  Beport,*  in  the  nmnber  of  this  Review  lor 
August  1901. 
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SOME  DUTIES  OF  NEUTRALS 


I  HAVE  been  asked,  and  at  very  short  notice,  to  answer  briefly  some 
questions  of  international  law  which  have  already  arisen,  or  are  likely 
to  arise,  in  the  present  war.  With  the  space  and  time  at  my 
disposal  I  cannot  do  more  than  say  generally  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  tme  doctrine ;  and  what  is  stated  is  subject  to  a  reservation. 
It  may  be  a  prejudice,  but  any  one  trained  as  are  English  lawyers 
answers  abstract,  or  A  and  B,  questions  with  hesitation.  The  casuist 
may  determine  them  with  confidence  and  ease  ;  he  has  his  complete 
theoretical  system,  the  sharp  d%8t%nguo8,  of  his  manual.  The  ordinary 
practising  lawyer,  applying  living  and  growing  principles,  desires 
to  be  properly  instructed,  to  know  as  to  the  case  put  to  him 
the  concrete  circumstances  which  edify  and  illuminate,  before 
speaking  with  confidence.  If  this  is  prudent  as  to  municipal  law, 
on  the  whole  reduced  as  it  is  to  order,  such  caution  is  pre- 
eminently expedient  as  to  international  law,  still  largely  fluid  and 
indefinite,  and  subject  to  discretionary  considerations.  Another 
general  observation  is  not  out  of  place.  Many  parts  of  the  neutrality 
laws  are  still  obscure.  The  Powers  which  met  at  The  Hague,  before 
they  dispersed,  passed  a  resolution  expressing  a  hope  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  neutral  State  should  be  considered 
by  a  future  Conference ;  the  Institut  de  Droit  International,  con- 
tinuing its  good  work,  has  appointed  a  Committee  to  investigate 
the  subject ;  and  Mr.  HoUs  has  said  with  truth  that  ^  the  elaboration 
of  a  Code  of  Neutrality,  as  it  was  called  at  Delft  by  President  Asser, 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  should  be  the  first  addition 
to  the  Magna  Charta  of  The  Hague.'  But  without  Conferences, 
and  largely  without  legislation  or  treaties,  much  has  been  done  to 
define  that  which  about  half  a  century  ago — ^for  example,  during  the 
American  Civil  War — ^was  indefinite.  The  true  nature  of  neutrality ; 
the  notion,  now  accepted,  that  it  is  not  merely  a  continuance  of 
peace,  but  a  peculiar  condition  creating  special  duties  on  the 
part  of  neutral  States  towards  belligerents  ;  the  abandonment  of  the 
notion  of  'qualified'  neutrality;  the  tacit  assumption  that,  there 
being  a  community  of  nations,  none  of  them  can  go  its  own  way  just 
ms  if  war  were  not  in  progress  ;  the  restriction  at  many  points  of  the 
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extreme  pretensions  of  neutrals  and  belligerents — ^most  of  these 
things  are  of  modern  I  growth.  There  has  been  formed  a  rough  code^ 
obeyed  on  the  whole  as  faithfully  as  is  any  municipal  system.  It  i» 
the  creation  in  the  main  of  lawyers  who  have  reduced  to  shape  and 
something  like  consistency,  modified,  and  improved,  practices  which 
they  found  ready  to  their  hand.  Every  war  adds  a  fresh  chapter  to  this 
code,  or  elucidates  some  obscure  article  in  it.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  when  examined  by  future  historians  the  creation  of  this  code — the 
growing  ascendency  of  the  industrial  forces,  the  voice  of  law  making 
itself  more  and  more  heard  in  war — ^will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
great  civilising  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  defects 
which  exist  are  i)artly  due  to  the  haphazard  way  in  which  this  law  has 
been  put  together.  They  also  largely  come  from  the  too  potent 
presence  of  national  prejudices  and  the  prevalence  of  what  may  be 
called  patriotic  jurisprudence.  In  this  matter  opinions  are  apt 
to  follow  the  flag.  Writers  whom  I  need  not  name  are  avowed 
belligerents,  and  are  always  in  these  discussions  manoeuvring  for  a  good 
position  for  their  country.  There  are,  too,  inconsistencies  and  defects- 
ascribable  to  the  backward  state  of  public  opinion  as  to  one  or  two- 
ethical  problems.  Perhaps  there  will  come  a  time  when  a  blockade* 
runner  will  be  regcurded  much  in  the  same  light  as  is  a  pirate  or 
a  privateer.  Perhaps  the  selling  of  guns  and  munitions  of  war 
to  combatants  will  one  day  not  appear  to  any  one  a  clean  and 
respectable  business.  For  the  present,  opinion  condones  these 
things  ;  and  so  does  international  law,  with  the  result  that  it  contains, 
not  a  few  inconsistent  precepts  and  examples  of  arrested  develop- 
ment. 

Before  answering  the  questions  which  have  been  put  to  me,  & 
word  as  to  the  tendencies  of  the  changes  now  going  on  as  to  the 
laws  of  neutrality.  They  are  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  struggles 
between  the  conflicting  interests  of  neutral  and  belligerent  nations. 
For  some  centuries  the  advantages  lay,  on  the  whole,  with  the 
latter.  The  law  of  the  sea  followed  the  flag  which  happened  to  be 
dominant  on  it.  Of  late,  neutrals  have  fared  better  than  they  did. 
Since  1812  there  has  been  no  very  serious  naval  war  betweeib 
two  States  each  with  powerful  navies  able  to  enforce  against 
neutrals  their  behests  or  policy.  Since  the  American  Civil  War 
few  matters  of  the  first  importance  to  belligerents  have  arisen^ 
and  the  interests  of  neutrals  have,  on  the  whole,  been  favourably 
considered. 

The  first  question  which  I  have  been  asked  is :  *  Would  it  be  a 
breach  of  neutrality  to  float  a  loan  in  England  for  either  Russia  or 
Japan  ? '  Of  course,  if  the  loan  were  advanced  or  guaranteed,  or  in 
any  way  supported  by  our  Government,  it  would  be  a  flagrant  breach 
of  neutrality.  According  to  well-known  text-books,  relying  on 
certain  decisions  (not  much  in  point)  of  our  Courts,  when  a  loan  wa9 
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being  raised  in  aid  of  the  Greek  insurrection  about  1824,  and  to  a 
legal  opinion  given  by  the  King's  Advocate  and  the  Solicitor-General, 
it  is  illegal  for  private  persons,  subjects  of  a  neutral  State,  to  raise  or 
advance  money  to  a  belligerent  State.  I  cannot  think  that  this  is 
sound  doctrine.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  subjects  of  neutral 
States  may  freely  sell  to  belligerents  commodities,  including  contra- 
band of  war,  subject  to  the  risk  of  capture,  and  that  even 
contracts  for  the  purpose  of  eflfecting  a  breach  of  blockades  are 
not  illegal,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  should  be  illegal  to 
raise  in  England,  or  in  any  neutral  State,  a  loan  for  the  benefit 
of  Japan  or  Sussia.  Such  loans  have  been  raised  in  neutral 
countries,  and  no  one  has  ever  been  prosecuted  for  his  share  in  the 
matter.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  in  these  days,  helping  a 
belligerent  with  a  loan  will  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  supply- 
ing him  with  money's  worth.^ 

*  What  supplies  may  a  belligerent  cruiser  receive  at  a  neutral 
port  ? '  Even  as  late  as  the  American  Civil  War  doubts  as  to  this 
point  existed.  Now,  however,  the  answer  is  clear.  All  the  procla- 
mations or  declarations  of  neutrality — and  most  States  nowadays  issue 
them ' — follow  much  the  same  lines,  though  none  of  them  are  so  full 
in  detail  as  those  of  Great  Britain.  The  enemy's  ship  may  take  on 
board  coal  sufficient  to  carry  her  to  '  the  nearest  port  of  her  own 
country  or  to  some  nearer  named  neutral  destination.'  Thus  a  Bussian 
vessel  of  war  arriving  at  Malta  from  Kronstadt  might  demand  coal 
to  t€ike  her  home,  but  she  would  properly  be  refused  coal  sufficient 
to  take  her  to  Port  Arthur.  Of  course,  this  restriction  might  be 
evaded  by  coaling  repeatedly  first  at  the  port  of  one  State  and  then  at 
that  of  another.  But  a  neutral  State  which  winked  at  such  evasions 
of  a  tolerably  well-recognised  rule  would  justly  be  held  blamable  by 
any  international  Court.  Nor  may  the  belligerent  cruiser  receive  a 
fresh  supply  in  a  British  port  until  after  three  months,  unless  in 
special  circumstances.'  The  recognised  rule  is  eminently  favourable 
to  England,  with  her  girdle  round  the  earth  of  possessions  and  coaling 

'  It  is  right  to  note  that  in  the  legal  opinion  referred  to  there  is  the  observation, 
'With  respect  to  loans,  if  entered  into  merely  with  commercial  objects,  we  think, 
according  to  the  opinions  of  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  and  the  practice  which  haa 
prevailed,  they  would  not  be  an  infringement  of  neutrality.'  See  Mr.  Qladstone'a 
answer  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  24th  of  April,  1873.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  sale  of  arms  to  a  belligerent  Government  by  a  neutral  Govern- 
ment would  be  regarded  as  an  o£fence  against  international  law.  Ko  one  now  defends 
the  sale  of  rifles  by  the  United  States  to  France  in  1870.  Sir  George  CJomewall  Lewia 
(Letters^  p.  896)  writes :  *  The  new  American  Minister  for  France,  who  lately  passed 
through  this  country,  sent  us  a  message  through  Dallas  that  his  Government  wished  to 
purchase  arms  of  our  Government.    We  shall  decline  on  the  ground  of  neutrality.* 

*  Germany  did  not  issue  a  declaration  of  neutrality  in  the  Busso-Turkisb,  the 
Chinese-Japanese,  or  Turkish-Greek  wars. 

'  Some  proclamations  say,  '  Until  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed,  such  as  may 
make  it  possible  for  the  ship  to  have  returned  after  accomplishing  her  voyage  to  & 
foreign  port.' 
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stations.  It  works  harshly  against  States  possessing  no  colonies 
or  few  of  them.  It  operates  against  no  States  more  severely  than 
against  Japan  and  Russia.  It  is  sometimes  made  the  subject  of 
bitter  complaints  by  foreign  jurists.  The  justification  of  it  is 
that  the  only  alternatives  are  to  refuse  to  supply  coal  to  belli- 
gerent vessels  or  to  frame  a  rule  avowedly  aimed  against  England. 
Another  rule  which  tells  against  countries  without  colonies — which 
prompts  many  foreign  critics  to  say  that  maritime  international 
law  has  been  fashioned  in  the  interests  of  England — is  that  a 
belligerent  vessel  may  eflfect  repairs  to  enable  her  to  continue  her 
voyage,  but  that  she  may  not  add  to  her  armament  or  crew  or 
military  stores.  The  inconvenience  of  such  a  rule  to  Grermany, 
for  example,  with  few  ports  outside  the  Reich  and  still  fewer  docks 
capable  of  receiving  and  repairing  battleships,  is  obvious.  Whether 
these  and  some  other  rules  will  remain  intact  as  the  naval  strength 
of  other  countries  grows  may  well  be  doubted. 

'  Would  it  have  been  permissible  for  the  Japanese  Admiral  to  enter 
Chemulpo  Harbour  and  attack  the  Russian  vessels  Variag  and  Korietz 
had  they  refused  to  come  out  ? '  Certainly  not.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  been  the  duty  of  the  port  authorities  to  prevent  this  by  all 
means  in  their  power  on  pain  of  being  fairly  treated  as  enemies  by 
the  aggrieved  belligerent.  Some  of  the  proclamations  of  neutrality 
are  explicit  on  this  point  or  others  akin  to  it.  Thus  the  proclamation 
issued  by  Brazil  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  recited  the  rule  that  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours 
should  elapse  between  the  sailing  firom  a  Brazilian  port  of  two  vessels 
of  the  two  belligerents,  and  added :  *  Brazilian  forts  and  ships  of  war 
shall  fire  on  an  armed  ship  preparing  to  leave  before  the  fixed  period 
has  elapsed  after  the  departure  of  the  ship  belonging  to  the  other 
belligerent.' 

*  May  a  vessel  of  war,  dreading  capture,  remain  in  neutral  waters 
until  the  squadron  which  is  on  the  outlook  for  her  departs  ? '  Here, 
too,  there  is  general  agreement.  The  port  authorities  will  not  be 
doing  their  duty  if  they  do  not  call  upon  the  belligerent  vessel  to 
depart  after  twenty-four  hours,  unless  she  is  in  distress  by  reason  of 
storm,  or  is  suffering  from  sea  damage  or  want  of  provisions.  In 
the  proclamation  of  neutrality  by  the  Russian  Government  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  it  was 
expressly  stated :  *  Les  batiments  de  guerre  de  deux  Puissances 
bellig^rantes  ne  pourront  entrer  dans  les  ports  russes  que  pour  24 
heures '  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Imperial  Government ; 
a  declaration  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
commander  of  the  Russian  gunboat  Mandjur.  *  May  wheat  or  rice  in 
any  circumstances  be  treated  as  contraband  ? '  Speaking  generally, 
neither  is  contraband.  The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Government  in  1885  to  treat  the  latter  as  contraband  met  with  the 
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protest  of  our  Government,  and  was  abandoned.  Nor  would  the 
possibility  of  these  commodities  finding  their  way  circuitously  into 
the  possession  of  an  army  or  of  a  besieged  fortress  suffice  to  stamp 
them  as  contraband.  They  must  be  actually  destined  for  the 
enemy's  military  or  naval  forces  to  justify  a  prize  court  condemning 
them. 

*  May  goods  which  are  intended  for  a  neutral  port  be  in  any 
circumstances  seized?  May  a  Japanese  cruiser  overhauling  a 
vessel  with  military  saddles  for  a  port  in  China  seize  them  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  really  destined  for  the  Russian  troops  ? '  This 
is  the  vexed  question  of  continuous  voyages;  a  question  as  to 
which  opinion  has  long  been  divided,  but  as  to  which  it  has  at  last, 
I  take  it,  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  belligerent's  right  to  seize 
contraband  goods,  even  when  consigned  to  a  neutral  port,  if  there 
are  clear  proofs  that  the  neutral  port  is  only  a  stage  in  the  con- 
veyance of  the  goods  to  the  enemy.* 

*  May  Russian  or  Japanese  officers  be  conveyed  to  the  East  in 
neutral  vessels  without  these  being  in  peril  of  being  treated  as 
conveying  quasi-contraband  ?  *  This  is  a  question  of  more  or  less, 
to  be  answered  safely  only  with  full  information  as  to  the  number 
conveyed,  the  knowledge  of  the  carriers,  and  other  circumstances. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  question  also  put,  whether  the 
doctrine  of  continuous  voyages  applies  to  officers  or  soldiers  con- 
veyed as  passengers  on  a  neutral  vessel.  Nor  can  I  attempt ,  to 
answer,  without  many  reservations  as  to  the  meaning  of  such  words 
as  *  fitting  out '  and  *  due  diligence,'  the  question  *  whether  the  three 
rules  of  the  Washington  Treaty  have  become  part  of  international 
law.'  But  it  may  be  noted  that  these  rules,  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  declarations  of  our  Government  as  to  neutrality  in  1898,  are  not 
referred  to  in  the  instructions  issued  the  other  day. 

*  May  belligerents  cut  submarine  cables  belonging  to  or 
touching  the  territory  of  neutral  States?'  On  this  point  juris- 
prudence is  still  quite  uninformed.  The  attempts  to  clear  up  the 
matter  by  reference  to  supposed  analogies  drawn  from  the  practice 
as  to  blockade  have  not  been  very  happy.  Probably  the  prevalent 
view  is  that  stated  in  the  code  of  naval  warfare  prepared  by  Captain 
Stockton,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  published  with  the  approval 
of  the  President. 

(a)  Submarine  telegraphic  cables  between  points  in  the  territory  of  an 
enemy,  or  between  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  an  enemy,  are  subject 
to  such  treatment  as  the  necessities  of  war  may  require. 


*  The  change  in  opinion  is  recorded  in  the  sacoessiye  attempts  of  the  Institut  de 
Droit  International  to  solve  the  problem.  A  cogent  argument  for  the  old  view  is 
found  in  Mr.  Baty*s  Intematianal  Law  in  South  Africa, 
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(b)  Submarine  telegraphio  cables  between  the  territory  of  an  enemy  and 
neutral  territory  may  be  interrupted  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
enemy. 

(c)  Submarine  telegraphio  cables  between  two  neutral  territories  shall  he 
held  inviolable  and  free  from  interruption.* 

*  May  a  belligerent  cruiser  overhaul  a  neutral  mail  steamer  and 
open  her  mail-bags  in  search  of  despatches  for  the  enemy?' — a 
question  sure  to  present  itself  often  in  future  wars.  The  view  stated 
in  the  United  States  Naval  Code  is  not  one  which  would  have 
recommended  itself  to  Lord  Stowell,  with  his  strong  bias  for 
belligerent  rights,  but  it  probably  expresses  the  accepted  rule,  so  far 
as  any  can  be  said  to  exist.  'Mail  steamers  under  neutral  flags 
carrying  such  despatches — ^hostile  despatches — ^in  the  regular  and 
customary  manner,  either  as  a  part  of  their  mail  in  their  mail-bags 
or  separately,  as  a  matter  of  accommodation  and  without  special 
arrangement  or  remuneration,  are  not  liable  to  seizure  and  should 
not  be  detained,  except  upon  clear  grounds  of  suspicion  of  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  war  with  respect  to  contraband,  blockade,  or  unneutral 
service,  in  which  case  the  mail-bags  must  be  forwarded  with  seals 
unbroken.' 

These  are  imperfect  answers  to  questions  some  of  which  are 
elementary,  some  obscure.  Others  much  more  difiicult  and  probably 
wholly  novel  can  scarcely  fail  to  arise  as  the  war  proceeds,  if  only  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  warlike  operations  may  probably  be  conducted 
in  territory  which  belongs  to  neither  of  the  belligerents.  Thus  the 
old  questions  as  to  *  the  right  of  passage '  for  troops  through  neutral 
territory  may  come  up  in  a  perplexing  form.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
reflect  that  nowhere  has  international  law  been  lately  studied  with 
more  zeal  than  in  Japan.  Her  lawyers  have  established  an  Institute 
of  International  Law,  and  publish  a  journal  devoted  to  its  develop- 
ment. In  the  war  with  China  she  justified  her  admission  into  the 
community  of  nations  by  acting  with  rare  humanity,  and  with  a 
marked  desire  to  observe  international  law ;  and  her  proclamations 
of  neutrality  have  been  framed  on  English  models.  In  Mr.  Taka- 
hashi,  Mr.  Ariga,  and  others,  the  Japanese  Government  have,  as 
they  had  in  1898,  skilled  advisers.  Mr.  Takahashi  says  with  some 
justice:  *A  law-abiding  spirit,  especially  in  war,  has  been  from 
ancient  times  a  characteristic  of  Japan.' 

John  Macdonell. 

*  The  Institut  de  Droit  International  has  adopted  certain  rales  which  are  Id 
Boma  respects,  I  oonceiTe,  open  to  objections  (Anntiaire,  19,  331). 
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*  If  you  want  a  picture  of  humiliation/  said  Sidney  Herbert  on  a 
famous  occasion,  *you  have  only  to  look  there/  and  he  pointed 
across  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Treasury  Bench  to 
explain  his  meaning.  It  was  probably  the  hardest  saying  ever  flung 
at  that  oft-besieged  citadel  of  power,  and  it  is  not  one  to  be  lightly 
or  unadvisedly  repeated.  But  if  ever  since  Mr.  Herbert's  day  there 
was  a  time  when  the  taunt  could  be  renewed  without  flagrant 
injustice,  it  was  during  the  debate  on  the  Address  last  month.  Never 
in  modem  times  has  the  Treasury  Bench  presented  a  spectacle  so 
humiliating  as  that  which  was  then  seen.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
unhappily  absent,  struck  down  by  a  severe  illness  that  justly  evoked 
the  sympathy  of  everybody  without  regard  to  political  opinions. 
But  Prime  Ministers,  even  the  greatest  of  them,  have  been  kept 
away  from  their  post  before  to-day  without  confusion  and  impotence 
falling  upon  their  colleagues  in  consequence  of  their  enforced 
absence.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Balfour  being  prevented  from  per- 
forming his  duty,  everything  seemed  to  go  wrong  with  the  members 
of  the  Government.  All  that  they  were  asked  to  do  by  the  amend- 
ment moved  by  Mr.  Morley  on  behalf  of  the  Opposition  was  to 
make  their  position  with  regard  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  '  raging  and 
tearing  agitation '  clear  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country, 
it  was  a  demand  which  the  Opposition  were  unquestionably  entitled 
to  make,  and  in  the  interest  of  all  parties  it  was  one  which  ought  to 
have  been  satisfied.  The  frivolous  pretext  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
now  a  private  member,  and  that  consequently  his  views  upon  any 
question  are  not  matters  with  which  the  Government  have  any  need 
to  concern  themselves,  is  too  ridiculous  even  to  call  for  discussion. 
If  there  were  any  foundation  for  it  a  single  sentence  from  a 
responsible  Minister  would  have  sufficed  to  set  the  whole  matter  at 
rest.  But  no  such  sentence  was  spoken  during  the  six  nights' 
debate.  On  the  contrary,  the  speakers  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
tumbled  over  each  other  in  dire  confusion  as  they  tried  by  a  too 
redundant  oratory  to  confuse  the  issue,  and  to  evade  the  plain 
and  simple  question  that  had  been  put  to  them.     Nor  was  their 
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manifest  shrinking  from  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  explicit 
answer  their  worst  oflfence.  Under  the  clouds  of  words  which 
they  emitted  they  spoke  with  different  voices.  Whilst  all  were 
vague,  those  who  listened  to  them  soon  found  that  one  section  of 
the  Grovemment  held  one  view  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals, 
whilst  another  section  held  a  different  one.  On  one  evening  the 
chief  spokesman  of  the  Treasury  Bench  filled  a  large  number 
of  the  Ministerial  party  with  alarm  and  indignation  by  his  apparent 
repudiation  of  the  attempt  to  re-establish  protection.  On  the  next 
a  Minister  who  spoke  with  equal  authority  struck  dismay  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Free  Traders  on  the  Government  side  by  his  arguments 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals.  Through  it  all  there  was 
no  attempt  to  deal  fairly  with  the  House  or  the  country.  Tricky 
and  confused  to  the  last  were  all  the  declarations  of  policy  which 
were  uttered  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  no  man  was  entitled  to 
say  when  the  division  was  taken,  and  the  normal  majority  of  the 
Grovemment  was  reduced  by  more  than  one  half,  that  he  really 
understood  what  Ministers  believed  and  where  they  were  seeking  to 
lead  their  followers.  Humiliation,  I  cannot  but  think,  is  almost  too 
mild  a  word  to  describe  a  spectacle  so  ignominious  and  so  completely 
without  precedent  in  our  Parliamentary  annals. 

The  claim  of  the  House  of  Conmions — I  mean  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons — to  a  frank  and  honest  avowal  of  the  mind  of  the 
Grovemment  may  not  be  very  high ;  but,  after  all,  even  Mr.  Balfour 
and  his  colleagues  might  have  remembered  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  nation  to  be  considered.  For  months  past  business  has 
been  disturbed  and  public  affairs  embarrassed  by  the  attempt  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  create  a  new  party  and  force  a  new  economic  policy 
upon  the  country.  His  opponents  may  have  no  fear  of  the  results 
of  a  fair  struggle  between  him  and  them.  But  though  they  have  no 
fear  of  any  real  discussion  of  the  question  which  he  has  raised  so  reck- 
lessly and  unnecessarily,  they  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fieujt  that 
he  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  mischief  to  the  national  interests 
by  the  way  in  which  he  has  brought  it  forward.  Playing  always 
to  the  gallery,  he  has  got  the  gallery  with  him.  Political  propagandas 
when  they  are  conducted,  as  I  hinted  a  month  ago,  on  the  lines  of  a 
travelling  show  are  certain  to  make  a  fleeting  impression,  at  least  upon 
the  shallow  and  unthinking.  Fortunately,  the  impression  is  seldom 
one  that  lasts.  The  debate  on  Mr.  Morley's  amendment  to  the  Address 
was  unique  in  other  respects  besides  the  incredible  impotence  displayed 
by  the  Treasury  Bench.  Its  greatest  claim  to  distinction  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  overwhelming  weight  of  argument  was  upon  one  side. 
The  speeches  delivered  in  defence  of  free  trade  reached  a  level  far 
above  the  average  in  parliamentary  debates,  whilst  those  delivered 
in  defence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  propositions  were  not  only  few  in 
number,  but  with  scarcely  an  exception  contemptible  in  argument. 
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I  have  no  wish  to  disparage  the  utterances  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Opposition,  but  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  debate  lay 
in  the  earnest  and  almost  impassioned  attacks  which  were  made 
upon  Ministers  from  their  own  side  of  the  House.  Nobody,  except 
the  journalists  who  have  attached  themselves  to  the  cause  of  '  fiscal 
reform,'  can  pretend  to  regard  these  declarations  with  indifference. 
They  were  made  by  men  who  have  sacrificed  office,  and  imperilled 
their  whole  future  careers,  in  order  to  secure  the  right  to  speak  their 
minds,  and,  as  it  happens,  in  parliamentary  weight  and  authority 
these  assailants  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and,  indirectly,  of  the  Govern- 
ment, stood  on  a  far  higher  level  than  the  men  who  ventured  to 
stand  forth  as  apologists  for  the  reactionary  policy  of  Birmingham. 
If  reason  and  common  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  moral  and  intellectual 
authority,  have  any  weight  with  the  people  of  this  country,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  fallacies  on  which  the  new  policy  is  founded 
can  survive  for  a  single  day.  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  was  absent 
from  the  debate.  For  his  own  sake  this  was  to  be  regretted ;  but 
even  his  audacity  and  his  strange  disregard  of  facts  except,  as  he  has 
told  us,  as  '  illustrations '  would  have  availed  him  little  against  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  the  attack  to  which  his  policy  was  subjected. 
When  he  comes  back  from  Egypt,  fully  restored,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
to  health,  he  must,  if  he  wishes  to  retain  a  shred  of  credit  as  a  serious 
politician,  apply  himself  to  the  task  of  mastering  the  arguments  of 
his  opponents,  and  of  doing  what  he  can  to  meet  them.  For  the 
present,  the  obsolete  policy  of  protection  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  refloat  on  the  tide  of  party  passion  lies  stranded  and  helpless, 
as  completely  riddled  by  the  shot  and  shell  of  his  adversaries  as  was 
the  old  Bdleisle  after  the  Admiralty  had  finished  their  experiments 
upon  it  with  modem  weapons  and  explosives. 

No  Minister,  either  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  in  the  subsequent 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ventured  upon  anjrthing  that  could 
be  called  a  thoroughgoing  defence  of  the  Birmingham  policy,  but, 
in  spite  of  urgent  appeals  from  their  own  followers,  the  Government, 
as  I  have  said,  refused  to  give  any  straightforward  explanation  of 
their  position.  At  the  last  moment,  it  is  true,  the  Home  Secretary, 
in  reply  to  a  direct  question  fit)m  a  member  of  his  own  party, 
repudiated  any  proposal  to  tax  food  or  raw  materials.  In  other 
words,  he  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ship.  But, 
taking  the  debate  as  a  whole,  it  was  impossible  to  regard  even  this 
declaration  as  conclusive.  In  the  division  on  a  question  which 
Ministers  had  insisted  upon  making  one  of  confidence,  their  majority 
fell  to  fifty-one,  less  than  half  its  normal  strength.  Twenty-seven 
members  of  the  Unionist  party  voted  for  the  amendment.  There 
were  many  abstentions,  and  amongst  those  who  gave  the  Government 
their  support  were  not  a  few  who  avowedly  did  so  on  the  strength 
of  the  Home  Secretary's  tardy  repudiation  of   Mr.    Chamberlain. 
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A  month  ago  I  had  to  comment  upon  the  break-up  of  the  Liberal- 
Unionist  party.  The  debate  and  division  on  Mr.  Morley's  amend- 
ment clearly  portend  the  disintegration  of  the  once  united  Minis- 
terialists. Such  is  the  result,  inevitable  in  the  circumstances,  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  lack  of  courage  and  conviction.  Strangely  enough 
the  Ministerial  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  Lord  Crewe's 
motion  on  the  tariff  question  was  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  House  of 
Commons — fifty-one.  The  debate  made  it  clear  that  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  of  antagonism  among  the  Peers  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals, 
whilst  the  division — upon  such  a  question — touched  the  low-water 
mark  of  Ministerial  authority  in  the  Hereditary  Chamber.  If  one  turns 
from  Parliament  to  the  country,  it  is  only  to  find  further  proofs  of  the 
extent  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain's  disastrous  enterprise  has  damaged 
his  party.  Two  elections  have  taken  place,  since  I  last  wrote,  for  the 
Ayr  Burghs  and  Mid-Herts.  Both  were  represented  by  supporters  of 
the  Ministry ;  both  have  now  returned  Liberals  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Following  upon  the  results  of  the  other  elections  which 
have  taken  place  since  last  May,  they  establish  beyond  dispute  the  fact 
that  the  country  refuses  to  accept  the  retrograde  proposal  to  destroy 
free  trade,  and  to  re-establish  in  its  place  the  barbarous  methods  of 
protectionism. 

For  the  present  Free  Traders  may  very  well  rest  satisfied  with 
the  state  ofthe  campaign.  So  far  they  have  resisted  with  complete 
success  the  attacks,  of  the  enemy,  and  so  long  as  they  have  the 
support  of  the  great  economic  authorities  of  the  City  and  of  the 
bulk  of  the  working  classes  all  over  the  country,  they  can  await 
the  next  movement  of  their  impetuous  adversary  with  confidence 
and  equanimity.  But  Ministers  are  not  in  this  happy  position,  and 
for  a  very  excellent  reason.  Their  want  of  courage  in  dealing  with 
the  Chamberlain  propaganda  has  had  a  damaging  effect  upon  their 
"prestige,  already  sufficiently  low.  They  have  satisfied  nobody 
except  the  trimmers  on  their  own  side,  whose  sole  desire  is  to  keep 
their  seats  as  long  as  possible.  To  other  people,  who  have  at  least 
been  able  to  make  up  their  minds  on  the  question  submitted  to  the 
country,  they  present  that  picture  of  humiliation  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  That  they  are  divided  in  opinion  among  themselves  is 
evident  from  their  utterances.  Their  one  desire  manifestly  is  to 
commit  themselves  to  nothing  definite  and  to  stick  to  office.  The 
Protectionists  must  despise  their  policy  of  shirk  and  funk  as  heartily 
as  the  Free  Traders  do.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  friends  have 
one  advantage  over  their  opponents.  They  believe,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  at  the  proper  moment  Ministers  will  descend  from  the 
fence  on  their  side.  They  are  convinced  that  when  Mr.  Balfour 
discards  the  grotesque  mask  of  retaliatory  duties  it  will  be  to  show 
himself  as  the  ally  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  friends  of  free  trade  are  compelled  to  maintain  the  struggle  and 
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not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  lulled  into  a  feeling  of  security  by 
their  obvious  successes  in  the  field.  In  the  meantime  the  Govern- 
ment are  reaping  as  they  have  sown.  It  is  not  on  the  fiscal  question 
only  that  their  majority  has  been  cut  down  by  more  than  50  per 
cent.  The  division  on  the  amendment  to  the  Address  on  the 
subject  of  the  importation  of  Chinese  labour  into  the  Transvaal 
showed  them  once  more  with  a  majority  of  exactly  fifty-one.  In 
itself  it  is  of  course  a  sufficient  majority,  one  which  could  keep  them 
in  office  for  a  couple  of  years  to  come.  But  it  marks  a  fatal  loss 
of  reputation  and  moral  influence  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
and  it  opens  the  way  for  those  *  accidents '  which  have  so  often 
put  an  end  to  administrations  even  when  they  still  appeared  to 
command  considerable  majorities  in  Parliament. 

The  common  plea  of  those  who  seek  to  excuse  themselves  for 
continuing  to  support  a  Ministry  in  which  they  admit  that  they  no 
longer  have  confidence,  is  that  they  do  not  see  where  an  alternative 
Government  is  to  be  found.  After  Mr.  Chamberlain's  virtual 
acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  we  were  caught  unprepared  in  the 
meshes  of  the  South  African  war,  owing  to  his  having  indulged  in  a 
not  very  clever  game  of  bluff  with  President  Kruger,  and  after  the 
revelations  made  in  the  debate  on  Chinese  labour  as  to  the  con- 
sequences of  the  war,  so  feur  as  the  economic  condition  of  the 
Transvaal  is  concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  frame  of 
mind  of  those  who  advance  this  plea.  After  all,  it  may  fairly  be 
urged,  no  possible  alternative  Government  could  conceivably  make 
greater  and  more  dangerous  mistakes  than  those  committed  by  the 
present  Administration.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pretence  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  another  Government  equal  to  the 
task  now  being  performed  by  that  which  has  been  not  unjustly 
described  as  a  Cabinet  of  caretakers,  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  country.  Everybody  knows  that  when  the  inevitable  comeg 
and  the  King  is  called  upon  to  entrust  the  formation  of  a  new 
Ministry  to  the  statesman  whom  he  selects  for  that  duty,  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  men  conspicuous  for  both  ability  and  public  service 
who  will  be  ready  to  join  it.  A  glance  at  the  recent  division  lists  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  must  set  at  rest  any  doubts  on  this  point. 
For  the  present,  however,  the  business  of  the  Opposition  is  not  to 
indulge  in  the  construction  of  fancy  Cabinets,  but  to  compel  the 
present  Cabinet  to  come  out  of  the  zariba  inside  which  it  is  shelter- 
ing, and  to  give  the  country  a  straightforward  account  of  its  honest 
opinions  and  its  real  policy.  Unless  it  does  this,  though  it  may 
continue  to  command  the  votes  of  a  subservient  and  rapidly  dwindling 
majority  in  Parliament,  it  must  remain  in  the  eyes  of  the  electors 
under  the  imputation  of  being  the  secret  ally  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
his  attempt  to  found  a  new  party  and  policy  on  the  taxation  of  the 
food  of  the  people. 
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The  strange  optimism  which  prevailed  so  long  in  Europe  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  prolonged  diplomatic  dispute  between  Russia 
and  Japan  was  rudely  shattered  on  the  8th  of  February  by  the 
announcement  that  Japan  had  broken  off  the  negotiations,  and 
meant  to  take  such  steps  as  she  thought  necessary  in  order  to  assert 
her  rights.  For  more  than  two  months  past  it  was  clear  that  this 
must  be  the  inevitable  end  of  the  correspondence  between  Tokio  and 
St.  Petersburg,  and  it  is  diflBcult  to  understand  how  the  public,  either 
here  or  elsewhere,  could  have  allowed  themselves  to  entertain  any 
other  opinion.  It  is  of  little  use  now  to  recall  the  different  stages 
through  which  diplomacy  advanced  to  this  lamentable  conclusion. 
For  months  Eussia  held  the  Japanese  at  arms'  length,  sajring  neither 
yea  nor  nay  to  the  demands  of  her  rival,  but  treating  the  latter  in  a 
way  that  proved  that  she  regarded  Japan  as  an  inferior  Power  with 
which  it  w  as  almost  an  indignity  to  have  to  deal.  Whatever  else  may 
be  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  now  in  progress,  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  the  diplomatic  methods  of  Russia  and  the  strategy  which  has 
so  often  availed  her  in  her  quarrels  with  Western  Powers,  have  been 
&tally  and  irrevocably  discredited.  The  Czar,  if  he  is  a  wise  man, 
as  he  is  undoubtedly  a  pacific  one,  must  know,  henceforth,  that  there 
are  occasions  on  which  Russian  diplomacy  serves  neither  the  best 
interests  of  his  own  country  nor  the  cause  of  peace. 

It  is,  of  course,  far  too  soon  to  attempt  to  forecast  the  issue  of  a 
struggle  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  seems  so  unequal.  Japan  is  im- 
measurably inferior  to  Russia,  not  only  in  territory  and  population, 
but  in  those  resources  which,  as  a  rule,  tell  in  the  long  run  in  favour 
of  the  Power  that  possesses  them.  But  for  her  the  present  conflict 
is  a  struggle  for  life,  and  her  people  seem  to  be  animated  as  one 
man  by  a  patriotism  so  intense  that  it  is  prepared  to  accept  any 
sacrifices  that  may  be  needed  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  country. 
The  intelligence  of  the  Japanese,  stimulated  by  their  comparatively 
recent  admission  to  the  civilised  races  of  the  world,  has  been  shown 
to  be  remarkable  in  many  different  branchea  of  human  effort ;  but 
nowhere,  as  the  war  with  China  proved,  has  it  shone  more  con- 
spicuously than  in  naval  and  military  operations.  The  Japanese, 
moreover,  as  fighting  men  have  given  proof  of  the  ffiw^t  that  in  one 
important  respect  they  are  superior  to  the  Christian  races  of  the 
West.  They  have  no  fear  of  death.  To  give  their  lives  for  their 
country  is  not  the  sacrifice  that  it  is  to  even  the  bravest  of  Europeans. 
In  addition  to  these  formidable  equipments  of  intense  patriotism  and 
absolute  lack  of  fear,  they  enjoy  the  immense  advantage  of  their 
insular  position,  which  they  have  turned  to  such  good  account  that 
they  have  become  relatively  as  great  a  maritime  Power  in  the  East 
as  Great  Britain  is  in  the  West.  Russia,  with  her  boundless  area 
and  population,  and  her  enormous  material  resources,  may  affect  to 
despise  them  as  a  puny  and  inferior  race,  with  whom  it  is  unnecessary 
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to  treat  on  equal  terms  ;  but  if  the  statesmen  of  St.  Petersburg  had 
duly  weighed  the  considerations  I  have  suggested,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  negotiations  would  have  had  a  different  issue. 

The  beginning  of  the  war  was  startling  and  dramatic.  Japan, 
having  drawn  the  sword,  lost  no  time  in  using  it.  Russia  was 
caught  napping  at  Port  Arthur,  and  almost  before  she  had  begun  to 
contemplate  any  action  by  her  presumptuous  foe  as  possible,  she 
had  received  a  staggering  and  astounding  blow.  On  the  night  of 
the  8th  of  February,  a  Japanese  torpedo  flotilla  attacked  the 
JRussian  fleet  at  Port  Arthur,  and  disabled  their  two  most  powerful 
battleships  and  their  swiftest  cruiser.  On  the  following  day,  the 
Japanese  fleet  appeared  in  force,  and  bombarded  the  town  and 
harbour  so  effectively  that  four  more  Eussian  ships  of  war  were 
placed  hors  de  combat.  Thus,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  whole  condition  of  things,  so  far  as  naval 
supremacy  was  concerned,  was  altered.  Russia,  which  in  point  of 
naval  armaments  had  been  almost  on  an  equality  with  Japan,  was 
suddenly  deprived  of  many  of  her  most  powerful  fighting  vessels, 
and  the  command  of  the  sea  was  secured  by  her  enemy.  Since 
then  other  engagements  have  taken  place  at  sea,  and  they  have 
resulted  almost  invariably  in  favour  of  the  Japanese.  How  it  comes 
to  pass  that  Russia  should  have  been  so  helpless  to  defend  her  own 
navy  it  is  diflScult  to  say.  The  fact  remains  that  at  this  moment, 
60  far  as  sea  power  is  concerned,  she  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe  she 
despised. 

That  she  is  beginning  to  realise  the  true  nature  of  the  contest 
on  which  she  has  embarked  is  proved  by  the  oflScial  statement  which 
the  Czar's  Government  has  addressed  to  the  people.  In  this 
remarkable  document  the  nation  is  warned  that  it  must  wait  with 
patience  for  the  time  when  Russia  can  strike  with  effect  at  its 
audacious  enemy.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  this  declaration, 
coupled  with  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  Manchuria,  a  practical 
ficknowledgment  on  the  part  of  Russia  that  she  has  lost  the  first 
stage  of  the  camjyaign.  No  longer  able  to  command  the  sea,  she  is 
compelled  to  give  up  to  Japan  the  control  of  the  Korean  and 
Manchurian  coasts,  and  to  trust  solely  to  the  dangerously  slender 
and  uncertain  link  of  communication  which  the  Siberian  Railway 
furnishes  for  the  maintenance  and  reinforcement  of  her  troops  in  the 
field.  Her  military  position  is  undoubtedly  a  perilous  one,  and  all 
her  resources  will  be  required  to  enable  her  to  retrieve  it. 

The  diplomatic  situation  created  by  the  war  is  one  of  exceptional 
gravity.  Russia  has  an  ally  in  France  as  Japan  has  one  in  Great 
Britain.  If  this  conflict  had  broken  out  two  years  ago,  before  this 
country  had  recovered  from  the  struggle  in  South  Africa,  and  before 
the  good  understanding  with  our  French  neighbours  had  been 
arrived  at,  the  strong  probability  is  that  the  war  would  almost 
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instantaneously  have  been  extended,  and  France  and  England  would 
have  found  themselves  involved  in  it.  Most  happily  for  the  interests 
of  peace  and  civilisation,  the  rupture  has  been  deferred  until  u 
different  state  of  things  has  arisen,  and  it  is  possible  for  the  states- 
men, nt  least,  of  the  two  Western  Powers  to  consider  their  situation 
calmly  and  dispassionately.  In  England,  although  the  exasperatioB 
caused  by  the  peculiar  diplomatic  methods  of  Russia  is  still  very 
great,  there  is  no  desire  to  go  beyond  the  limits  laid  down  by  our 
treaty  with  Japan  and  to  interfere  in  a  quarrel  which  the  Japanese 
on  their  part  declare  that  they  desire  to  fight  out  for  themselves^ 
In  France  it  is  evident  that  the  glamour  of  the  alliance  with  Russia 
has  lost  some  of  its  gloss,  and  that  sensible  Frenchmen,  though  their 
sympathies  may  be  with  the  Czar  and  his  Government,  see  no  reason 
for  involving  themselves  in  a  conflict  in  which  their  interests  are 
certainly  not  identical  with  those  of  Russia,  and  in  which  they  would 
have  to  face  the  inevitable  risks  and  losses  of  an  armed  struggle  with 
Great  Britain.  Both  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  have  good  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  cooler  temper  and  clearer  vision  which  they 
now  enjoy.  It  enables  them  to  see  their  own  true  interests  more 
distinctly  than  would  have  been  possible  a  few  years  ago,  and  those 
interests  are  summed  up  in  the  one  word.  Peace.  The  Cabinet  at 
Washington  has  taken  an  active  part  from  the  first  in  connection 
with  Chinese  affairs  and  the  oflScious  meddling  of  Russia  in  them. 
The  New  World  it  is  evident  is  no  longer  satisfied  to  attend  upon 
the  footsteps  of  the  Old.  But  happily  all  the  measures  taken  or 
proposed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Hay  are  designed  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  conflagration  in  the  Far  East,  and  if  they  are  carried  out  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  devised  they  are  likely  to  prove 
effectual  in  securing  this  end.  The  real  danger  to  the  i)eace  of  the 
world  lies  in  the  possible  inflammation  of  public  opinion  here  and 
elsewhere.  An  outburst  of  Mafeking  madness  in  this  country  over 
the  successes  of  Japan,  certain  as  it  would  be  to  be  followed  by  a 
similar  retort  from  Paris,  might  set  half  the  world  in  flames.  A 
great  responsibility  in  these  circumstances  rests  upon  our  journalists 
and  others  who  can  influence  public  opinion.  One  can  only  hope 
that  they  will  be  sensible  of  the  fact. 

Upon  one  point  the  war,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  furnishes  an 
impressive  lesson  that  may  be  studied  with  advantage  in  other 
places  besides  St.  Petersburg.  This  is  the  omnipotence  of  brain- 
power in  controlling  the  affairs  of  the  world.  It  is  little  more  than 
thirty  years  since  modem  Japan  emerged  into  the  light  of  day.  As 
it  has  been  picturesquely  put,  Japan  as  we  now  know  it  is  no  older 
than  the  London  School  Board.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  witness  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  Japanese  mission  that  had  come  to  England 
in  modem  times,  and  that  is  barely  forty  years  ago.  This  mission, 
which  was  scarcely  noticed  in  London,  came  to  Europe  on  a  double 
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errand — to  study  our  English  method  of  coal-mining  and  the  way  in 
which  the  Dutch  had  preserved  their  country  fromlthe  encroachments 
ef  the  sea.  Its  members  represented  the  old  Japan  known  to  history ; 
they  wore  the  national  dress,  and  those  who  were  entitled  to  do  so 
carried  the  two  swords.  They  looked  like  figures  who  had  marched 
npon  us  straight  from  the  Middle  Ages.  But  despite  their  appearanca 
they  were  thoroughly  practical  in  their  methods.  They  wasted 
HO  time  in  calls  of  ceremony  upon  high  officials,  or  in  the 
distractions  which  London,  even  forty  years  ago,  aflTordei  to  the 
stranger  within  its  gates.  A  certain  task  had  been  assigned  to 
them,  and  they  performed  it  with  speed  and  thoroughness,  and  then 
departed  to  do  the  rest  of  their  work  elsewhere.  Japan  was  just 
beginning  to  awake  from  the  slumber  of  centuries,  but  even  then  it 
manifested  the  practical  spirit  and  the  desire  for  scientific  knowledge 
which  are  now  seen  to  be  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  its 
people.  When  its  awakening  was  complete  its  rulers  made  it  their 
business  to  organise  a  system  of  scientific  education  I  for  all  classes  of 
the  nation.  Never  was  there  such  a  transformation  as  that  which 
then  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  Japanese.  For  thirty  years  past 
they  have  been  mainly  intent  upon  one^  thing,  the  acquirement  of 
scientific  knowledge  with  regard  to  all  the  i  departments  of  human 
eflFort.  To  know  what  ought  to  be  done  in  a  given  case,  and  how 
best  to  do  it,  is  the  ultimate  object  of  all  scientific  training.  Religion, 
art,  and  literature,  as  everybody  admits,  have  their  appointed  uses 
in  the  world,  but  without  this  practical  knowledge  a  nation  may 
reach  the  topmost  pinnacle  in  every  other  branch  of  culture,  and  yet 
fail  hopelessly  in  its  struggle  against  a  competing  world.  The 
Japanese  have  made  it  their  business  to  carry  the  scientific  spirit 
into  the  management  of  their  national  as  well  as  their  private  affairs, 
and  to-day  the  conflict  between  them  and  Bussia  seems  to  resolve 
itself  largely  into  a  contest  between  brains  on  one  side,  and  muscles, 
backed  by  natural  resources  that  are  almost  illimitable,  on  the  other. 
In  the  first  round  in  the  apparently  unequal  match  the  advantage 
unmistakably  rests  with  brains.  Pall  Mall  and  Downing  Street 
may  both  learn  something  from  the  spectacle  which  is  now  being 
presented  to  us. 

The  mention  of  Pall  Mall  naturally  draws  one's  attention  to 
what  is,  after  all,  the  one  great  practical  achievement  of  the  montbt 
Here,  at  least,  is  a  welcome  relief  to  that  dark  side  of  the  minL<)teria] 
position  and  policy  upon  which  I  have  been  forced  to  dwell.  Mr. 
Amold-Forster's  appointment  as  Secretary  for  War  was  criticised 
at  the  time  in  many  different  quarters.  But,  assuming,  as  I  think 
we  fiairly  may,  his  responsibility  for  the  steps  that  have  been  lately 
taken,  he  has  fully  justified  his  selection  for  the  post  which  he  now 
holds.  The  report  of  the  small  Committee  of  three  *  which  had  been 
empowered  to  consider  the  question  of  the  reorganisation  of  the 
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War  Office  was  published  at  the  beginniDg  of  last  month.  It  wa» 
a  revolutionary  document,  and  showed  that  here,  at  least,  there  was 
no  tinkering  up  of  an  antiquated  system,  and  no  shirking  of  direct  re- 
sponsibUity  for  radical  changes.  The  old  War  Office,  as  we  have  known 
it  ever  since  Crimean  days,  was  abolished  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  and 
in  its  place  there  sprang  into  existence  a  new  department  founded  upon 
the  model  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  Board  of  Admiralty  is  not 
perfect,  but  at  least  it  can  claim  to  have  worked  well  under  many 
diflferent,  and  some  very  trying,  conditions.  It  has  not  only  given 
us  a  fair  division  of  responsibility  and  labour  in  the  highest  branches 
of  the  Service,  but  it  has  fostered  a  spirit  of  independent  action, 
accompanied  by  personal  responsibility,  throughout  the  Service  as 
a  whole.  The  conditions  of  the  army  and  navy,  one  need  hardly  say, 
are  not  the  same,  but  nothing  has  been  established  more  clearly  by 
our  recent  experiences  than  the  fact  that  the  army  badly  needs 
a  system  of  decentralisation,  so  far  as  its  administration  is  concerned, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  independent  responsibility  among 
all  its  substantial  units.  The  proposals  of  the  Committee  over  which 
Ix)rd  Esher  presided  were  accepted  en  bloc  by  the  Government,  and 
as  the  Royal  Assent  was  forthwith  given  to  them  they  at  once  became 
law.  Their  adoption  involved  the  abolition  of  the  great  office  of 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  retirement  of  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  who  filled  the  chief  positions  under  the  old  system 
at  the  War  Office.  The  only  reason  for  regretting  the  abolition 
of  the  Commandership-in-Chief  is  that  it  has  the  appearance  of 
treating  with  a  certain  amount  of  ungraciousness  the  last  distin- 
guished holder  of  that  post.  But  the  need  for  reform  was  urgent, 
and  neither  the  claims  of  Lord  Roberts  nor  those  of  his  distinguished 
colleagues  who  fell  with  him  could  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way. 
In  fairness  to  them  it  must  be  said  that  the  responsibility  for 
a  lamentably  defective  and  obsolete  system  of  administration  did 
not  rest  upon  their  shoulders.  They  had  done  their  work  admirably 
within  the  limits  assigned  to  them,  and  the  country  cannot  forget 
the  debt  which  it  owes  to  them  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which 
they  did  their  duty.  But  the  Government  evidently  felt,  as  Lord 
Esher's  Committtee  did,  that  an  entirely  new  system  could  only  be 
worked  effectively  by  new  men ;  and  when  we  remember  the  absolute 
Mecessity  for  breaking  free  at  once  and  for  ever  from  the  vicious 
traditions,  both  social  and  professional,  which  have  so  long  paralysed 
our  army  system,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  in  this  matter,  at  least,  they  were  in  the  right. 

The  reconstitution  of  the  Defence  Committee  on  the  lines 
indicated  by  Ix>rd  Esher  and  his  colleagues  is  an  innovation  hardly- 
less  important  than  the  reorganisation  of  the  War  Office ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  discuss  the  far-reaching  proposals  in  the  space  at  my 
command.     There  is  a  subject,  however,  of  even  greater  importance* 
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than  any  dealt  with  by  the  Committee  that,  up  to  the  moment  at 
which  I  write,  has  not  been  brought  in  any  definite  form  before  the 
public.  It  is  one  thing  to  reform  the  War  OflSce,  and  quite  another 
to  reform  the  army.  Those  behind  the  scenes  are  only  too  well 
aware  that  army  reform  is  at  least  as  urgent  and  imperative  as  War 
Office  reorganisation.  The  quidnuncs  of  the  Service  clubs  are  full 
of  alarmist  stories  tending  to  illustrate  the  lamentable  breakdown  of 
the  present  system.  I  have  no  desire  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  these  panic-inspired  rumours,  but  with  the  Army  Estimates  still 
advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  with  the  knowledge  which  most 
of  us  have  of  the  condition  of  our  land  forces,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  await  with  impatience  the  proposals  which  the  Secretary 
for  War  will  have  to  lay  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  this 
subject.  He  may,  indeed,  already  have  made  his  statement  when 
these  lines  appear  in  print.  Whatever  his  scheme  may  be,  I  do 
not  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  bold  one,  and  that  Mr.  Arnold- Forster 
will  be  as  anxious  to  escape  from  the  fetters  of  red-tape  and  tradition 
in  reforming  the  army  as  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  in  reorganising 
the  War  Office.  The  question  is  one  that  rises  ffiur  above  the  field 
of  party  politics ;  one  can  only  regret  that  it  should  have  to  be  faced 
under  existing  conditions,  in  the  presence  of  a  grave  crisis  in  foreign 
afiairs,  and  at  the  hands  of  a  Ministry  which  has  not  only  a  weakened 
hold  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  but  which  has,  apparently, 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  country.  Whatever  the  proposals 
may  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  judged  upon  their  own 
merits,  without  regard  to  those  of  the  Cabinet  responsible  for  them. 
Continuity  of  policy  is  not  less  necessary  in  military  than  in  foreign 
affiekirs. 

Wemyss  Reid. 
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LAST  MONTH 
II 

Last  month  opened  with  what  I  may  call  a  military  transformation 
scene.  On  taking  up  my  paper  on  Monday  the  1st  of  February,  I,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  lieges,  learnt  with  astonish- 
ment— I  might  almost  say  with  trepidation — that  the  British  Army 
was  to  dispense  henceforward  with  the  services  of  a  Conmiander-in- 
Chief .  I  confess  that  even  now  I  can  hardly  realise  the  magnitude  of 
this  coup'cTetat  executed  by  a  committee  of  vigilance  composed  of 
Lord  Esher,  Sir  John  Fisher,  and  Sir  George  Clarke.  What  next  ? 
was,  and  is  still,  my  mental  comment.  Gradually,  however,  my 
apprehensions  died  away  as  I  recalled  the  fact  that  I  could  never 
recollect  a  period  when  the  British  Army  was  not  said  to  be  in  need  of 
a  drastic  reconstruction,  or  when,  after  being  reconstructed,  it  was 
not  said  to  be  stiU  in  urgent  want  of  wholesale  reform.  I  was  further 
consoled  by  the  reflection — to  quote  a  saying  of  Emerson — ^that  how- 
ever marvellous  and  however  complicated  any  machine  may  be,  it 
can  never  work  unless  there  is  a  man's  brain  at  the  head  of  the 
machinery.  If  we  are  to  have  no  more  commanders-in-chief,  we  shall 
yet  have  somebody  who  will  hold  the  conmiand.  What  the  name  or 
title  of  the  supreme  authority  may  be  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 
I  have  had  too  much  experience  of  companies  not  to  be  keenly  alive  to 
the  defects  of  the  board  system.  Still,  I  have  found  the  sjrstem  works 
fairly  well  when  one  director  takes  the  lead ;  and  I  trust  that  the  new 
administration  of  the  Army,  whatever  it  may  be  in  theory,  will  be  in 
fact  a  one-man  board.  There  are  two  subjects — theological  contro- 
versy and  military  administration — on  which  I  decline,  as  a  rule,  to 
express  any  opinion  of  my  own.  I  feel  that  these  subjects  *  are  too 
high  for  me.'  But  there  are  two  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  army 
reform  on  which  even  an  outsider  may  venture  to  make  a  suggestion. 
The  first  is  that,  however  we  may  remodel  and  reconstruct  our 
miUtary  mechanism,  we  shall  never  get  an  army  capable  of  holding 
its  own,  as  a  second  line  of  defence,  until  we  adopt  some  form  of 
compulsory  service.  The  second  is  that  until  we  consent  to  pay  our 
officers  a  living  wage  we  can  never  expect  them  to  study  their 
pursuits  with  the  same  energy  and  zeal  as  Englishmen  of  the  same 
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class  display  in  other  occupations.  Having  contributed  my  probably 
worthless  opinions  on  army  reform,  let  me  conclude  by  saying  that, 
after  careful  perusal  of  the  Esher  Commission  report,  I  gather  that 
military  promotion  is  to  be  regulated  in  future  more  directly  than  it 
has  been  hitherto  by  the  Sovereign,  who  constitutionally  is  the  head 
of  the  British  Army,  and  by  whom  every  officer^s  commission  has  to 
be  signed  before  it  becomes  valid.  In  my  opinion,  the  fact  of  the  duties 
of  the  Commandership-in-Chief  being  exercised  in  future  by  the  King 
18  Ukely  to  prove  of  advantage  directly  to  the  Army  and  indirectly  to 
the  country.  His  Majesty  has  always  taken  the  greatest  interest  in 
military  afhirs,  and  no  one  of  his  subjects  has  more  keenly  at  heart 
the  welfare,  efficiency,  and  repute  of  the  Army.  Moreover,  under  his 
command,  party  interests  will  cease  to  possess  the  same  influence  as 
they  have  hitherto  exercised  in  the  selection  of  officers  for  important 
commands.  The  gracious  farewell  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Roberts, 
in  which  the  King  speaks  of  '  My  Army '  marks,  I  expect,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  and  better  era  for  our  military  administration. 

The  King^s  Speech  on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  delivered  on  the 
day  following  the  publication  of  the  ukase  in  question,  contained  no 
allusion  to  this  constitutional  coup-d^Stat,  though  the  report  of  the 
Commission  was  declared  to  have  received  the  full  approval  of  his 
Majesty.  Indeed,  the  speech  was  one  of  the  most  meagre  I  can  recall 
having  perused  for  many  years  past.  The  ministerial  programme 
hardly  even  suggests  any  legislation  which  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  occupy  more  than  a  few  weeks'  languid  discussion.  The  scantiness 
of  the  bill  of  fare  thus  provided  for  the  Session  just  commenced  has 
been  interpreted  as  showing  that  the  (Government  contemplates  an 
eariy  dissolution.  I  question  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation, 
but  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  possibility  of  such  a  contingency  was 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Ministry  in  drawing  up  the  King's 
Speech.  Very  little  Parliamentary  experience  is  required  to  realise 
that  when  once,  from  whatever  causes,  a  Ministry  begins  to  fall  to 
pieces,  an  unexpected  ministerial  defeat  may  occur  at  any  moment 
upon  some  minor  issue.  The  resignations  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  replacement  of  the  out- 
going Ministers  by  comparatively  young  politicians  who  have  not  had 
—and  are  perhaps  not  likely  to  have — the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
any  such  hold  on  public  opinion  as  that  possessed  by  their  prede- 
cessors, and  the  virtual  secession  from  the  Conservative  party  of  a 
considerable  section  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  have  undoubtedly 
inflicted  a  severe  blow  upon  the  authority  of  the  Ministry.  Misfor- 
tunes never  come  singly ;  and  the  sudden  illness  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
which  has  prevented  his  presence  in  Parliament,  has,  to  say  the 
least,  added  to  the  weakness  of  the  Government.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  close  of  the  war  the  Opposition  have  apparently  made 
op  their  minds  to  confront  the  risk  of  an  appeal  to  the  country. 
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Whatever  the  organs  of  their  party  may  choose  to  say,  the 
Liberals  are  alive  to  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  upon  the 
public  mind  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  crusade  in  favour  of  the  revisal 
of  our  fiscal  policy.  They  think  that  their  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  majority  at  a  general  election  is  far  greater  now  than  it 
is  likely  to  prove  after  Mr.  Chamberlain  has.  propounded  his 
policy  before  the  agricultural  constituencies.  In  their  opinion  office 
lies  for  the  time  within  their  reach ;  and  they  have  consequently 
agreed  to  postpone  all  personal  and  political  differences  in  their  own 
ranks  till  they  have  succeeded  in  forcing  on  a  general  election.  They 
are  holding  out  proposals  of  joint  action  to  the  malcontent  Unionists ; 
they  are  assuring  the  Irish  Nationalists  that  they  are  not  averse  in 
principle  to  Home  Rule,  however  much  they  may  have  hitherto  dis- 
sembled their  love ;  they  are  making  friends  with  the  Labour  party, 
and  expressing  their  readiness  to  relieve  the  trade  unions  from  any 
legal  liability  in  respect  of  outrages  committed  by  their  members. 
Such  action  is  justified  by  the  rules  of  the  party  game,  however  incon- 
sistent it  may  be  with  deep  convictions  or  principles.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  even  assuming  the  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
should  transfer  their  votes  to  the  Liberals,  the  Ministry  would  still 
nominally  command  a  decisive  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  there  are,  I  suspect,  a  very  considerable  number  of  Unionist 
members  who,  though  they  would  not  vote  against  the  Government, 
would  personally  be  glad  to  have  the  elections  over  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  Whips  will  find  it  difficult  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  the  non-official  members  of  the  party,  and  in 
these  circumstances  an  unforeseen  defeat  is  alwajrs  on  the  cards. 

The  debate  on  the  Address  was  not  one  likely  to  take  high  rank 
in  our  Parliamentary  annals.  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  Mr.  Lyttelton, 
Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  and  Mr.  Asquith  scored  heavily 
in  the  course  of  the  debate ;  but  the  Ministerial  speakers  were  handi- 
capped by  the  absence  of  the  Premier  and  of  the  late  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  while  the  Opposition  were  even  more  heavily  burdened 
by  the  weakness  of  their  case.  They  were  afraid,  as  a  body,  to 
declare  that  no  reform  is  needed  in  our  fiscal  sjrstem,  but  contended 
that  the  idea  of  any  reform,  even  if  advisable  in  itself,  could  not 
be  entertained,  because  it  might  hypothetically  lead  to  some  in- 
fraction of  orthodox  free-trade  principles.  The  whole  argument  of 
the  Opposition  was  based  upon  what  may  be  aptly  called  '  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge '  theory.  It  was  admitted  that  retaliation  might 
be  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  but  that  these  interests 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  because  the  employment  of  a  retaliatory  policy 
might  lead  in  the  future  to  an  abandonment  of  free  trade  in  favour 
of  protection.  The  fact  that  the  Govenmient  stands  pledged  not  to 
adopt  retaliation  till  after  the  propriety  of  its  adoption  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitrament  of  the  constituencies  was  studiously  ignoredi 
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In  plain  English,  the  Liberals  and  their  new  Unionist  allies  cieated 
an  imaginary  issue  and  then  proceeded  to  demolish  it  to  their  own 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Morley's  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  fifty-one.  Of  the  276  votes  given  in  favour  of  this  amendment — 
tantamount  as  it  was  to  a  vote  of  censure — sixty-nine  votes  were 
contributed  by  the  Irish  Nationalists,  whose  attendance  at  the 
division  had  been  secured  by  an  urgent  summons  on  the  part  of. 
their  Whips ;  while  twenty-six  Unionists  screwed  up  courage  to  vote 
with  the  Home  Rule  party  against  the  Unionist  Government.  Of 
these  malcontents  nine  are  described  in  Dod's  ParliamerUary  Com- 
panion as  Liberal  Unionists.  These  gentlemen,  who  were  elected 
as  supporters  of  the  Unionist  cause,  and 'who  now  claim  to  be  so 
wedded  to  free-trade  principles  that  they  are  bound  in  duty  to  desert 
their  party,  must,  I  think,  have  felt  somewhat  uncomfortable  when, 
they  marched  into  the  'Ayes'  lobby  side  by  side  with  the  Irish 
Home  Rulers,  who  had  just  before  announced,  by  the  mouth  of  Mr.  J. 
Redmond,  that  free  trade  had  proved  disastrous  to  Ireland,  and  who 
had  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  voted  for  the  amendment 
because  they  were  anxious  to  see  a  Unionist  Government  replaced 
by  a  Liberal  Home  Rule  administration.  I  greatly  doubt  the  debate 
on  the  Address  producing  any  marked  effect  on  public  opinion.  The 
truth  is  the  time  has^one  by  when  Parliamentary  debates  excited 
much  attention  outside  of  Westminster.  Every  year  the  interest  of 
newspaper  readers  in  reports  of  Parliamentary  speeches  becomes  less 
and  less,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  growing  curtailment  of  these  reports, 
in  almost  every  influential  paper  except  the  Times.  Nowadays,  if 
you  really  want  to  influence  the  electorate,  you  have  got  to  stump 
the  country,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  did  in  the  Midlothian  campaign,  and 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  done  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  It  is 
idle  to  imagine  that  the  electors  peruse  long  columns  of  Parliamentary 
reports.  The  decline  of  pubUc  interest  in  the  debates  of  the  Legisla- 
ture may  be  matter  for  regret — ^to  my  thinking  it  is  matter  for  regret 
— but  the  fact  of  this  decline  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  person 
cognisant  of  the  statistics  of  the  joumaUstic  trade. 

The  debate  was  drawn  out  for  some  fourteen  days,  when  it  might 
with  advantage  have  been  concluded  in  a  couple.  The  principal 
amendment,  which  was  avowedly  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the 
Government,  was  moved  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  possesses  the 
rare  merit  of  impressing  his  hearers  with  the  conviction  of  his  own 
sincerity.  He  disapproves  of  war  in  general,  and  of  our  war  with  the 
Boers  in  particular;  he  hates  imperialism,  and,  above  all,  the  im* 
perialism  of  Great  Britain.  In  accordance  with  the  tecK^hings  of  Comte, 
he  holds  that  the  influence  of  England,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  a 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  humanity,  and  he  is  therefore  a  staunch, 
supporter  of  any  policy,  such  as  Home  Rule,  calculated  to  reduce 
England  to  her  befitting  position  in  the  commimity  of  nations.    But. 
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just  because  my  friend  Mr.  Morley  is  a  rigid  and  convinced  doctrinaire, 
he  is  not  an  effective  party  speaker.  Earnestness  is  a  high  moral 
quality,  but  its  possession  is  not  conductive  to  success  in  Parliamen- 
tary debate.  The  greater  part  of  his  speech  was  devoted  to  a  whole- 
sale eulogy  of  Cobden,  and  of  the  principles  associated  with  his  name. 
The  obvious  answer  to  this  indiscriminate  praise  of  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League  and  its  author  is  to  be  found  in  the  subsidiary  title  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  aflBxed  to  WaoerUy—  Sixty  Tears  Ago.'  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  fematics  who  believe  that  the  economic  doctrines 
of  Adam  Smith  and  Jeremy  Bentham  are  as  immutable  as  the  laws 
of  arithmetic,  no  man  of  sense  will  deny  that  a  fiscal  policy  which 
may  have  been  sound  and  beneficial  three-score  years  come  and 
gone  may  have  become  unsound  and  injurious  under  the  altered 
conditions  of  the  present  day.  Tet  if  this  is  granted  all  appeals  to 
the  Cobden  tradition  fall  to  the  ground.  However,  I  do  not  flatter 
myself  that  anything  I  or  others  can  say  will  alter  Mr.  Morle/s  con- 
viction that  Richard  Cobden,  though  he  proved  himself  utterly  incom- 
petent to  manage  his  own  business  affairs,  was  eminently  qualified  to 
conduct  the  public  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom.  All  I  venture  to 
suggest  is  that,  by  the  showing  of  his  own  biographer,  the  apostle  of 
free  trade  had  no  claim  to  the  reputation  of  statesmanship.  If  space 
permitted,  I  could  produce  scores  upon  scores -of  passages  from  Mr. 
Morley's  Life  of  Cobden  which  prove  that  whatever  the  latter's  merits 
may  have  been,  either  in  his  private  or  in  his  political  capacity,  he  had 
absolutely  no  claim  to  be  described  as  a  statesman.  I  must  content 
myself  with  one  brief  quotation.  In  1842  Cobden  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Mr.  Ashworth,  in  which  I  find  the  following  words : 

It  has  struck  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  try  to  engraft  our  free-trade 
agitation  upon  the  peace  movement.  They  are  one  and  the  same  cause.  .  .  • 
The  efforts  of  the  Peace  Societies,  however  laudable,  can  never  be  successfol 
60  long  as  the  nations  maintain  their  present  system  of  isolation.  The  colonial 
system^  with  all  its  dazzling  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  people,  can  never 
he  got  rid  of  except  by  the  indirect  process  of  free  trade,  which  will  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  loose  the  hands  which  unite  our  Colonies  to  ushya  mistaken 
notion  of  self  interest. 

The  italics  are  my  own.  In  face  of  this  declaration  that  the  aim 
and  object  of  Cobden's  free-trade  agitation  was  to  sever  the  connec- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  Greater  Britain,  Mr.  Morley  asks  us 
to  believe  that  Cobden  was  not  only  a  British  patriot  but  a  British 
statesman.  If  Cobden  was  in  the  right,  every  vote  given  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Morley's  amendment  was  a  vote  virtually  given  against  the 
British  Empire. 

The  most  noteworthy  speech  delivered  upon  the  Address  was  that 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  not  only  for  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  but  for  the 
disclosures  which  it  elicited.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  In 
June  1899,  when  the  possibility  of  war  had  become  imminent,  the 
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Government  came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  in  the  interests  of  peace  it 
would  be  desirable  to  send  out  reinforcements  to  our  army  in  South 
Africa,  and  to  provide  adequate  means  of  transport  for  the  forces 
already  stationed  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  in  Natal.  At  this  time  the 
chief  hope  of  maintaining  peace  entertained  by  the  then  Colonial 
Minister  and  his  colleagues  was  to  impress  upon  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment the  fcK^t  that,  in  the  event  of  the  peace  negotiations  resulting  in 
failure,  England  was  prepared  to  go  to  war.  They  had  every  reason 
to  anticipate  that  the  proposal  to  send  out  reinforcements  would  be 
opposed  by  the  Liberals,  as  a  party,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  give 
umbrage  to  Boer  susceptibilities,  and  thereby  endanger  the  prospects 
of  a  pacific  settlement.  If  the  Opposition  took  up  an  attitude  of  open 
hostility  to  any  military  preparations  with  the  view  to  strengthening 
our  position  in  the  event  of  war,  this  attitude  would  certainly  confirm 
President  Kruger  in  his  belief  that  the  Liberal  party  in  England  was 
opposed  to  war,  and  that  the  British  Government  would  be  unable  to 
carry  out  a  warlike  policy.  Li  order,  if  possible,  to  remove  any  such 
misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  South  African  Republic,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, in  accordance  with  his  usual  custom  of  going  straight  to  a 
point,  proposed  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  as  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party,  to  take  counsel  with  him  as  to  how  far  the  despatch 
of  reinforcements  to  South  Africa  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  receive 
the  joint  support  of  the  two  chief  parties  in  ParUament.  Sir  Henry, 
after  being  made  acquainted  with  the  military  preparations  the  Minis- 
try had  in  view,  absolutely  declined  to  entertain  any  suggestion  to  the 
above  effect.  He  was  within  his  full  right  as  a  party  leader  in  so 
declining.  Li  common  justice  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Sir  Henry  was  probably  aware  of  the  communications  which  were  pass- 
ing at  that  time  between  Pretoria  and  the  Pro-Boer  members  of  the 
Liberal  party.  Anyhow,  he  refused  all  kind  of  co-operation  with  the 
war  policy  of  the  Government,  and  stated,  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's proposal,  that '  we  [the  Liberals]  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
in  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  South  Africa  any  military  prepara- 
tions should  be  done,  if  done  at  all,  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  in  an 
unostentatious  way.'  Upon  this  refusal  the  Government,  wisely,  as 
I  think,  determined  to  postpone  any  further  military  preparations 
sooner  than  run  the  risk  of  an  anti-war  demonstration  on  the  part  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  Parliament,  which  would  infallibly  confirm  the 
Boers  in  their  rooted  conviction  that  the  British  nation  was  not 
united  in  favour  of  a  South  African  war.  The  suggestion  of  military 
preparations  conducted,  *  if  at  all,  on  a  moderate  scalcy  and  in  an  un- 
ostentatious  way^  was  so  manifestly  imbecile,  if  judged  by  later  experi- 
ence, that  its  author  has  endeavoured  to  defend  himself  by  the  pica 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  given  him  to  understand  that  these  warlike 
demonstrations  were  intended  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  a  policy  of 
bluff,  and  that  to  such  a  policy  he,  as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
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did  not  feel  himself  justified  in  being  a  party.  The  correspondence 
which  has  since  been  published  fully  confirms  the  statement  of  "the 
late  Colonial  Secretary,  while  all  Sir  Henry  can  allege,  as  proof  of  his 
original  charge,  is  that  after  the  interview  in  question  he  had  stated 
in  conversation  with  two  friends  that  he  had  been  invited  to  take 
part  in  a  poUcy  of  bluff.  He  further  asserted  in  his  own  defence 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  the  interview  under  discussion,  used  the 
following  words,  or  words  to  a  like  effect :  '  You  need  not  be  alarmed  ; 
there  will  be  no  fighting.  We  know  that  these  fellows  [the  Boers] 
won't  fight.    We  are  playing  a  game  of  bluff.' 

It  is  no  imputation  on  the  good  faith  of  Sir  Henry  and  his  un- 
named friends  that,  after  the  lapse  of  four  eventful  years,  they  should 
not  be  able  to  report  correctly  the  exeunt  words  of  a  casual  conversa- 
tion, of  which  no  written  record  seems  to  have  been  taken  at  the 
time.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain could  not  possibly  have  described  the  policy  on  behalf  of 
which  he  desired  Sir  Henry's  co-operation  as  a  policy  of  bluff. 

On  referring  to  Dr.  Richardson's  English  Dictionary,  published  in 
1856,  I  find  that  bluff  is  described  as  '  a  word  not  found  in  our  older 
lexicographers,  nor  common  in  composition.      It  is  applied  to  a 
bluntness,  coarseness,  roughness  of  manner.'    If  my  memory  serves 
me  right,  the  word,  in  its  modem  sense,  came  into  use  in  England 
some  thirty  odd  years  ago,  when  the  late  General   Schenck,  as  the 
Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  introduced 
the  Emma  Mine  to  the  City  and  the  game  of  poker  to  the  West-end. 
Now  it  is  obvious    that   Mr.   Chamberlain   could   never   have 
regarded   the  idea  of  sending  out  reinforcements  to  South  Africa 
while  the  peace  negotiations  were  going  on  as  being  of  the  nature 
of  bluff.    The  head  and  front  of  all  the  vindictive  and  scurrilous 
abuse  brought   against  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  that  he  was  from  the 
outset  of  the    Bloemfontein    negotiations    determined    upon  going 
to  war.    Nobody  in  his  senses  can  doubt  that  he   felt  confident, 
whether  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  of  ultimate  success,  and  that  he 
regarded  the  outcome  of  the  war  as  a  foregone  conclusion  in  favour 
of  England.    If  this  is  so,  to  call  the  proposed  despatch  of  reinforce- 
ments to  South  Africa  while  negotiations  were  still  pending  a  piece 
of  bluff  is  a  flagrant  absurdity.     The  only  intelligible  explanation  of 
his  action  in  soliciting  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman's  co-operation  is 
that  he  hoped  thereby  to  show  that  England  really  meant  war  in 
case  of  need,  and  that  by  so  showing  he  might  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour  avert  the  necessity  of  an  armed  conflict.    Whatever  opinion 
may  be  held  as  to  the  offers  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  declined 
by  the  sometime  Minister  for  War  under  the  Rosebery  Administra- 
tion, these  overtures  were  clearly  made  with  the  aim  of  thwarting 
the  very  object  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  alleged  to  have  had  at  heart. 
To  say  that  his  policy  was  one  of  bluff  is  simply  childish. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  will  carry  with  him  the  sympathies  of  the 
British  public  in  the  well-earned  rest  he  is  about  to  enjoy  in  Egypt- 
The  effect  of  his  temporary  absence  from  the  stage  of  politics  will 
only  serve  to  show  how  great  is  the  position  he  now  holds.  His 
dauntless  courage,  his  sublime  indifference  to  abuse  and  invective  of 
any  kind,  his  frank  determination  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  his 
marvellous  lucidity  of  utterance,  and  his  power  of  speaking  common- 
sense  to  common  people,  have  won  for  him  the  confidence  of  the 
great  mass  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  This  confidence  has  been 
increased  by  the  virulence  and  tmscrupulousness  of  his  detractors. 

The  news  of  the  Progressive  victory  at  the  Cape  elections  will  be 
some  consolation  to  Imperialists  for  the  animosity  displayed  towards 
the  ImperiaUst  cause  by  the  Liberal  party  at  home.  At  the  time  of 
the  Jameson  raid,  when  the  Liberals  went  mad  in  their  crusade  against 
Mr.  Rhodes  and  Dr.  Jameson,  and  when  the  mildest  of  their  censors 
exulted  in'  declaring  that  their  career  in  South  African  pubUc  Ufe  was 
henceforth  at  an  end,  I  ventured  to  express  my  conviction  that,  not- 
withstanding all  that  had  come  and  gone,  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Dr.  Jameson 
had  a  great  future  before  them  in  the  land  where  they  were  both 
honoured  and  respected.  My  anticipation  has  been  even  more  than 
fulfilled.  If  Cecil  Rhodes  had  lived,  he  would  long  ere  this  have 
been  Prime  Minister  of  the  Colony ;  and  now  Dr.  Jameson,  in  virtue 
of  his  political  connection  and  his  personal  friendship  with  the 
dead  South  A&ican  statesman,  has  become  the  leader  of  a  United 
British  party,  which  for  the  first  time  in  Cape  Parliamentary  history 
commands  an  absolute  majority  in  the  Legislature.  The  prospects  of 
the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  will  probably  benefit  by  the  success 
of  the  Progressives.  The  conditions  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  of  the 
Transvaal  in  respect  to  labour  are  entirely  different.  If  I  were  a 
settler  in  the  Cape,  I  should  probably  have  deprecated  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  labourers  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election ;  if  I  were  a 
settler  in  the  Transvaal,  I  should  advocate  it  by  all  the  means  in 
my  power.  Now  that  the  Progressives  have  carried  the  day  the 
Bond  has  no  further  interest  in  making  Chinese  immigration  a  party 
question ;  and  the  issue  will,  I  hope  and  believe,  be  decided  on  its 
intrinsic  merits. 

I  find  I  have  more  than  exceeded  the  space  allotted  to  me  without 
even  alluding  to  by  far  the  most  important  event  of  last  month — the 
outbreak  of  war  in  the  Far  East.  I  hope  there  is  every  prospect 
that  England  may  not  be  called  upon  to  exchange  the  position  of 
a  spectator  for  that  of  a  participator  in  the  war  now  waging  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  But  hope  is  not  the  same  thing  as  certainty,  and 
it  would  be  folly  to  ignore  the  possibility  that  in  certain  contingencies 
England  might  be  compelled  to  act  as  well  as  to  advise.  After  all, 
the  words  '  Tua  res  agitur '  apply,  in  as  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
to  the  attempt  of  Japan  to  prevent  Russia  from  extending  her 
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dominions  over  China  and  Korea,  if  not  over  Japan  itself.  I  have  no 
suf&cient  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  wliich  the  Russo-Japanese 
conflict  is  being  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end  to  express  any  opinion 
of  my  own  as  to  its  ultimate  result.  My  sympathies,  as  an  English* 
man,  are  with  Japan  as  against  Russia ;  and,  in  as  far  as  I  can  judge^ 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  has  shown  the  world  that  the  contest 
is  not  Ukely  to  prove  as  unequal  as  was  anticipated.  I  have  a 
strong  belief  in  the  saying  of  Napoleon  that  somehow  Providence  is 
always  on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions ;  and  the  numerical  superiority 
of  the  Russian  Army — ^upon  paper — ^is  perfectly  overwhelming  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  Japan.  I  should  feel  more  sanguine  of  the 
future  if  I  could  see  any  reason  to  believe  that,  supposing  war  should 
become  inmiinent,  both  parties  in  the  State  would  dismiss  party  con- 
siderations and  adopt  a  common  national  policy.  But  '  of  this  con- 
smnmation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,'  I,  for  my  part,  can  see  no 
sign.  I  have  been  a  good  deal  recently  in  Paris,  and  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  Russian  alliance  had  appa- 
rently suffered  a  grave  decline,  and  that  the  general  wish  of  the  French 
public  seemed  to  be  to  abstain  from  participating  in  a  war  in  which 
France  has  few  real  interests  concerned.  If  this  view  is  correct,  it 
strongly  militates  against  the  possibility  of  England  having  to  interfere 
in  favour  of  Japan. 

The  superstitious  belief  in  the  invulnerabiUty  of  Russia  has  been 
rudely  shaken  throughout  Europe  by  the  disastrous  defeats  she  has 
already  sustained  at  sea,  and  even  more  by  the  hysterical  utterances 
of  the  Czar  and  his  official  spokesmen.  The  spectacle  of  a  great 
nation  crying  out  the  fiist  moment  she  meets  with  opposition,  uttering 
blood-curdling  threats  as  to  the  vengeance  she  intends  to  inflict  upon 
her  antagonist,  and  trying  to  account  for  her  own  incompetence  by 
the  assertion  that  she  had  made  insufficient  preparation  for  war 
owing  to  her  intense  love  of  peace,  is  not  calculated  to  command 
respect  abroad.  But  it  seems  to  me  over-early  yet  to  assume  that 
the  superiority  of  the  Japanese  will  prove  equally  decisive  when  it 
comes  to  operations  on  land. 

Edwabd  Dicey. 


The  EdUar  of  The  Nineteenth  Century  ocmnot  undertake 
to  return  wnaceepted  AI88. 
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The  past  few  years  have  been  notable  for  the  pricking  of  babbles. 
Spain  was  supposed  to  have  a  navy,  England  an  organised  army, 
Bossia  an  unassailable  military  force,  and  America  an  impregnable 
industrial  preponderance  unparalleled  in  modem  history.  These 
bubbles  have  been  pricked.  Spain  with  characteristic  hauteur  has 
taken  her  true  position  at  the  end  of  the  line,  England  is  trying  to 
create  the  organised  army  she  supposed  she  had,  Russia  grieves  at 
this  moment  over  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  her  by  the  Japanese 
onslaught^  with  the  impotent  emotion  of  a  quivering  jelly-fish,  and 
the  United  States  have  discovered  that  their  title  to  the  earth  cannot 
be  sustained  in  a  competitive  court.  These  nations  have  been  found 
out ;  whether  others,  subjected  to  similar  tests,  would  suifer  similar 
shocks  can  be  a  matter  only  of  conjecture.  One  fiEu^,  however,  is 
certain:  the  pricking  of  these  bubbles  has  taught  the  lesson  of 
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isterdependence  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  at  least,  with  so  much  of 
force  and  clarity  that,  for  the  first  time  since  Panl  Revere  rode  out 
of  Boston,  that  race  is  now  practically  a  unit  in  its  relationship  with 
the  remainder  of  the  world,  not  as  a  result  of  written  words,  but  as 
the  effect  of  that  intuitive  understanding  which  is  more  potent  and 
more  enduring  than  explicit  covenants,  for  the  reason  that  it  combines 
the  quality  of  chivalrous  sentiment  with  regard  for  material  self- 
interest. 


The  antipathy  which  long  existed  between  the  two  English- 
speaking  peoples,  which  often  threatened  to  culminate  in  war 
between  them,  and  which  did  once  (in  1812)  plunge  them  into  a 
fratricidal  contest,  was  due,  partly  to  their  ignorance  of  one  another, 
partly  to  an  actual  or  supposed  lack  of  common  interests,  and  partly 
to  an  absence  of  kindliness  bom  of  services  rendered  and  welcomed. 
After  the  disappearance  of  the  generation  of  colonists  which  had 
grown  to  maturity  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
there  was  less  social  and  friendly  intercourse  between  Americans  and 
Englishmen  than  between  Americans  and  Frenchmen ;  and  miscon- 
ceptions became  rife  in  the  mother  country  and  the  daughter  state 
concerning  their  respective  ideas,  sentiments,  and  intentions  that 
would  have  been  grotesque  had  they  not  been  lamentable.  For 
three-quarters  of  a  century  after  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  Englishmen 
were  content  to  take  their  notions  of  American  civilisation  from  a 
few  superficial  and  prejudiced  observers,  of  whom  Mrs.  TroUope  and 
Dickens  were  examples,  while  Americans  imbibed  from  their  school- 
books  and  newspapers  the  conviction  that  in  England  their  nation 
had  a  rancorous,  an  implacable,  and  a  sleepless  enemy.  This  mutual 
misunderstanding  might  have  been  corrected  gradually  had  there  been 
more  personal  contact  between  intelligent  and  influential  represen- 
tatives of  the  kindred  peoples.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
however.  Englishmen  of  education  and  of  station  seldom  visited 
the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  the  graduates  of 
American  colleges,  who  at  that  time  sought  a  supplemental  course 
in  a  foreign  university,  went  to  Germany  rather  than  to  England, 
while  of  those  rich  Americans  who  desired  to  sojourn  in  a  European 
capital,  not  London  but  Paris  was  the  bourne. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  for  many  years  after  the  Bevolutionary 
War,  Americans  and  Englishmen  should  have  failed  to  recognise  the 
community  of  their  material  interests.  Throughout  the  long  con- 
test of  the  Allied  Powers  against  the  French  Bepublic  and  the 
French  Empire,  the  United  States  and  England  were  rivals  for  the 
carrying-trade  between  the  European  Continent  and  the  New  World. 
This  rivalry  continued  until,  in  the  decade  preceding  our  Civil  War, 
the  ocean-borne  commerce  of  the  daughter  state  had  grown  to 
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equal  nearly  that  of  the  mother  country.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  not  until  after  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  or  near  the  close  of 
the  fifth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  the  British  people 
realised  in  any  measure  the  importance  of  the  United  States  as  the 
principal  purveyor  of  breadstuflFs  imperatively  needed  to  eke  out 
Britain's  domestic  supply.  It  is  true  that,  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  cotton-mills  of  central  Britain 
had  become  dependent  upon  American  growers  of  the  raw  staple ; 
but,  as  cotton  was  a  product  of  the  Southern  States  alone,  it  could 
be  plausibly  argued  in  1861-65  that  British  manufetcturers  would 
have  no  less,  if  not  indeed  more,  to  gain  by  the  triumph  of  the 
Confederacy  than  by  the  maintenance  of  the  Union. 

The  fEulure  to  perceive  any  community  of  economical  interests 
between  the  American  Union  and  Great  Britain  undoubtedly  explains 
in  part  the  sympathy  for  the  Confederacy  which  was  felt  and  ex- 
pressed almost  unanimously  by  the  British  governing  class;  and 
which  wounded  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  deeply  andjnot 
unreasonably.  When  that  sympathy  took  concrete  forms  in  a  hasty 
recognition  of  the  Confederacy  as  a  belligerent,  in  a  failure  to 
prevent  the  building  of  Confederate  cruisers  in  British  shipyards, 
and  in  the  escape  of  such  vessels  therefrom,  it  not  unnaturally 
provoked  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  a  widespread  feeling  of 
resentment,  which,  for  at  least  a  generation,  outlived  our  Civil  War. 
The  good-will  evinced  by  cotton-spinners  and  weavers,  amid  great 
privations,  and  the  few  eloquent  voices  raised  on  behalf  of  the  North 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  press  by  such  men  as  John  Bright  and 
Groldwin  Smith,  were  by  no  means  unappreciated ;  but  the  fetct 
could  not  be  overlooked  that  they  did  not  reflect  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  that  section  of  society  by  which  Britain  was  governed. 

It  appears  then  that,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  no 
historical  basis  for  the  idea  that  there  is  an  instinctive  sympathy 
between  the  United  States  and  England,  such  as  is  sometimes 
allied  to  be  irrepressible  because  of  the  possession  by  these  two 
nations  of  a  common  language,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  of  a  common 
law  and  common  political  institutions.  Experience  indeed  has 
shown  that  such  incentives  to  international  harmony  do  not  suffice. 
Thucydides  records  that  the  first  example  of  a  sea-fight  on  a  large 
scale  among  the  Greeks  was  between  the  navies  of  Corinth  and  of 
her  daughter  state,  Corcyra.  An  identity  or  a  close  similarity  of 
race,  language,  laws  and  institutions  did  not  prevent  Italians  or 
Germans  from  warring  against  each  other  for  centuries.  Moreover, 
while  we  Americans  have  always  been  proud  of  the  great  poets, 
philosophers,  jurists,  historians,  and  novelists  of  England,  we  have 
r^arded  the  debt  as  personal,  not  national.  So,  too,  while  recog- 
nising a  fellowship  with  the  stout  Britons  who  sheared  the  Stuart 
kings  of  their  prerogatives,  and  with  the  British  martyrs  who  died 
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for  freedom  of  worship,  we  are  grateful  to  them,  not  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  that  persecuted  and  repressed  them. 

How,  then,  has  it  come  about  that  now,  in  the  opening  years  of 
the  twentieth  century,  the  relations  of  the  two  English-speaking 
peoples  are  more  sympathetic  than  they  were  a  generation  or  even 
a  decade  ago  ?  It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  our  knowledge 
of  one  another  has  been  signally  increased.  It  is  safe  to  say  that, 
for  one  educated  English  gentleman  who,  in  the  days  of  Palmerston, 
visited  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their  people 
and  their  institutions,  such  a  tour  is  now  undertaken  by  scores,  even 
by  hundreds.  For  one  graduate  of  an  American  college,  who,  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  matriculated  at  a  British  University,  there  are  now 
at  least  a  dozen,  and  the  number  will  be  increased  by  the  Rhodes 
bequest.  I  would  not  exaggerate  the  unifying  effect  of  international 
marriages,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  matrimonial  alliances  between 
Englishmen  and  American  women,  which  were  very  rare  before  the 
Civil  Wfiur,  have  contributed  materially  to  a  better  understanding. 
It  is  certain  that  the  colony  of  American  residents  or  sojourners  in 
London  is  at  the  present  day  much  larger  than  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  The  existence  of  personal  contact  at  such  a  multiplicity  of 
points,  and  the  incessant  interchange  of  ideas,  have  rendered  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  the  persistence  of  the  old  misconceptions  on 
the  part  of  one  English-speaking  people  with  reference  to  the  other. 
Each  has  gained  knowledge  of  the  other  at  first  hand,  and  from  such 
knowledge  has  drawn  logical  and  just  deductions.  The  once  con- 
ventional caricatures  of  Yankees  on  the  British  stage,  and  of  Britons 
on  the  American  stage,  no  longer  convince  or  even  amuse.  They 
have  been  relegated  happily  and  finally  to  the  limbo  of  stale  and 
outworn  stage  properties. 

Simultaneously  with  the  enlightenment  due  to  an  extension  of 
social  intercourse  between  the  natives  of  the  two  countries,  has 
come  an  awakening  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  the  immense 
economical  importance  of  the  friendship  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  only  cotton,  the  raw  material  of  a  single  industry,  for  which  the 
mother  country  is  now  dependent  upon  her  daughter  state ;  there  is 
a  far  more  fundamental  necessity,  to  wit,  England's  food  supply, 
without  which  her  industries  would  wither,  because  her  workmen 
would  starve.  To  the  paramountcy  of  this  feu^tor  in  the  international 
situation  Englishmen  have  become  thoroughly  alive  only  within  very 
recent  years.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  this  should  be  the  case.  Since 
free  trade  in  breadstuffs  became  the  settled  policy  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  its  population  has  doubled,  while  the  production  of  wheat 
at  home  has  decreased  by  about  one-half.  Even  the  imports  from 
the  transmarine  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  viewed  collectively, 
have  dwindled  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  result  is  that  the 
dependence  of  the  United  Eangdom  upon  foreign  countries  for  wheat 
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has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  at  least  three  out  of  every  five 
loaves  that  come  to  British  tables  are  the  products  of  grain  received 
from  the  United  States,  from  Eussia,  or  from  Argentina.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  England  could  be  shielded 
fit)m  fiEunine  should  she  ever  be  engaged  in  war  with  both  the 
United  States  and  Bussia.  It  may  indeed  be  asked:  Would  not 
the  British  navy  be  able  to  assure  the  transportation  across  the 
ocean  of  adequate  quantities  of  wheat  from  Canada,  Australia,  and 
Argentina,  even  if  the  customary  supplies  from  the  United  States 
and  Bussia  were  cut  off?  For  the  present,  at  all  events,  and 
probably  for  many  years  to  come,  the  answer  must  be  that  the 
wheat  surplus  of  Canada,  Australia,  India,  and  Argentina  would 
bridge  but  a  fraction  of  the  vast  and  constantly  increasing  gap 
between  England's  demand  for  wheat  and  her  home  supply.  In  the 
supposed  contingency,  moreover,  the  surplus  wheat  of  Canada  could 
hardly  be  relied  upon,  because,  if  the  event  were  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Grreat  Britain,  the  Canadian  granaries  would  be 
overrun  by  the  American  land  forces.  It  is  equally  probable  that 
the  transportation  of  wheat  from  Australia  and  Argentina  would  be 
seriously  interrupted  by  commerce  destroyers. 

Happily  for  the  English-speaking  world,  it  is  now  extremely 
improbable  that  England  will  ever  have  to  confront  the  United 
States  and  Bussia  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Such  a  contingency 
indeed  might  have  occurred  during  our  Civil  War,  had  England 
attempted  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  It 
might  have  occurred  in  1896,  had  England,  in  defiance  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  unwarranted  Venezuela  Message,  persisted  in  refusing  to 
submit  the  boundary  of  British  Guiana  to  arbitration.  It  might  even 
have  occurred  six  years  ago,  had  England  forbidden  us  to  undertake 
the  deliverance  of  Cuba,  as  she  did  forbid  us  at  the  time  of  the 
^  Virginins '  affair.     But  not  now ;  the  danger  time  has  passed. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  economical  grounds  upon 
which  the  friendship  of  the  United  States  has  become  of  incompa- 
rable value  to  England.  They  obviously  imply  that  to  us  also  a 
quarrel  with  Great  Britain  would  be  disastrous.  If  her  ports  were 
closed  to  us,  we  should  lose  our  principal  customer,  not  only  for  our 
surplus  cotton,  but  for  our  surplus  breadstuffs.  To  the  farmers  of 
our  prairie  States  and  to  the  planters  of  our  Southern  States,  such 
an  obstruction  to  the  export  of  their  staples  would  mean  catastrophe. 
Our  nation's  agricultural  interests  would  once  more  experience,  now 
on  a  vastly  extended  scale,  the  species  of  strangulation  to  which  they 
were  subjected  by  Jefferson's  Embargo.  Never,  without  galling 
provocation,  could  we  be  prevailed  upon  to  face  such  a  calamity. 
Neither  would  we  for  a  moment  allow  England's  enemies  to  restrict 
our  neutral  right  to  furnish  her  with  requisite  food-supplies  and  the 
raw  material  needed  for  her  manufactures.     Never  would  we  submit 
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to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Continental  Powers  to  make  cotton 
and  breadstuffs  contraband  of  war.  Irrespective  of  sentimental 
reasons,  we  would  fight  rather  than  leave  our  best  customer  in  the 
lurch. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  England's  firiendship  has 
become,  during  the  last  decade,  extremely  valuable,  if  not  necessary, 
to  the  United  States.  Within  that  period  we  have  renounced  our 
age-long  policy  of  isolation.  From  a  strictly  continental  we  have 
become,  almost  inadvertently,  a  colonial  Power.  We  have  incurred 
the  responsibilities  and  perils  inseparable  from  such  a  status.  Our 
nation's  dignity,  prestige,  and  interests  are  no  longer  shielded  against 
foreign  aggression  by  an  impregnable  geographical  position.  By 
acquiring  Hawaii,  islands  in  the  Samoan  group,  Porto  Bico,  Guam 
and,  above  all,  the  ten-mile  canal  strip  in  Panama  and  the  Philippine 
archipelago,  we  have  given  hostages  to  fortune.  At  six  points — 
seven,  if  we  include  Alaska — we  are  now  vulnerable  to  the  attack  of 
strong  naval  Powers.  The  day  is  far  distant  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  defend  our  transmarine  possessions  against  France  alone,  much 
less  against  a  coalition  of  France  and  Bussia,  or  of  Bussia  and 
Germany.  The  time  may  be  near  when  we  too  may  find  an  ally 
indispensable.  And  where  could  we  so  reasonably  look  for  a  co- 
adjutor as  to  the  chief  purchaser  of  our  exports,  whose  unparalleled 
navy,  arrayed  on  our  side,  would  make  us  invincible  on  the  ocean  ? 
Have  Englishmen  so  little  appreciation  of  our  acumen  as  to  doubt 
our  imderfitanding  of  the  material  situation  ? 

II 

The  sentimental  cause  of  the  remarkable  change  in  the  existing 
and  prospective,  as  compared  with  the  past,  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  England  is  due  mainly  to  two  unexpected  and,  partly 
for  that  reason,  most  creditable  acts  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury. 
That  statesman,  whose  name  will  ever  be  honoured  in  America,  repre- 
sented in  his  own  person,  in  an  altogether  unique  way,  the  revolution 
— ^for  it  was  scarcely  short  of  that — ^which  the  last  two  or  three 
decades  have  brought  about  in  the  sentiments  of  the  governing  class 
of  Great  Britain  towards  the  Great  Bepublic  of  the  West.  An 
aristocrat  of  the  aristocrats,  his  distrust  of  democracy,  which  even 
deepened  into  contempt,  had  long  given  colour  to  his  thoughts 
regarding  its  greatest  national  exemplar.  But  when,  with  the 
destinies  of  his  country  in  his  charge,  he  was  caUed  upon  to  deal 
with  a  situation  which  threatened  to  bring  monarchical  England 
and  republican  America  into  conflict,  neither  political  nor  social 
predilections  or  prejudices  availed  to  darken  his  judgment,  or  to 
divert  him  from  the  path  of  wise  and  patriotic  statesmanship.  The 
recourse  to  arbitration  which  the  United  States  demanded  in  the 
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conrse  of  the  diplomatic  exchanges,  regarding  the  Venezuelan 
boundary,  between  Washington  and  London,  had  been  systema- 
tically refused  by  the  latter.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Cleveland's 
historic  message  proclaimed  that  the  United  States  would  take 
independent  steps  to  ascertain  for  themselves  what  the  Venezuelan 
boundary  should  of  right  be,  and  pledged  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  the  vindication  of  the  boimdary  thus  determined,  it 
remained  for  Lord  Salisbury  to  choose  between  taking  back  his  own 
words,  with  whatever  of  personal  discredit  that  course  might  involve, 
and  accepting  for  his  country  the  disastrous  alternative  of  war. 
He  scarcely  hesitated  in  making  his  choice.  Appraising  at  their 
correct  value  considerations  of  national  pride  and  prestige,  he 
courageously  took  upon  himself  and  his  Government,  in  the  interests 
of  peace  between  the  two  English-speaking  peoples,  the  humiliation 
of  yielding  to  a  violent  threat  what  he  had  declined  to  a  diplomatic 
request.  This  magnanimous  act  of  self-effacement  in  a  high  cause 
won  the  admiration  of  the  American  people,  and  the  ardent  good 
will  which  it  excited  in  their  breasts  extended  from  Lord  Salisbury 
himself  to  their  kindred  over-seas,  whose  official  representative 
he  was. 

Lord  Salisbury's  second  opportunity  to  improve  the  sentiment 
with  which  England  was  regarded  by  her  daughter  state  came  in 
the  spring  of  1898,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war.  It  is  well 
known  that  some  of  the  Continental  governments  were  disposed  to 
intervene  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  with  a  view  to 
preventing  the  emancipation  of  Cuba.  A  European  combination 
against  the  United  States,  especially  if  it  embraced  England,  with 
her  surpassing  naval  strength,  would  have  made  it  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  humane  policy  towards  their  island  neighbour  upon 
which  the  American  people  had  set  their  hearts.  Here  was  an 
oiqportunity  for  retaliation,  if  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  in  search  ef 
an  occasion  for  returning  humiliation  for  humiliation*  The  British 
Government  had,  up  to  that  time,  claimed  for  itself  a  voice  in  any 
question  concerning  the  ultimate  disposal  of  Cuba,  and  Lord 
Salisbury's  adherence  to  that  policy  would  have  enabled  the 
Continental  partisans  of  Spain  to  realise  their  purposes.  Instead,  he 
caused  it  to  be  known  that  England  would  regard  with  disfavour  any 
hostile  movement  against  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
Powers.  That  the  importance  of  this  action  to  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  was  gratefully  recognised  by  the  American  Gk)vem- 
ment  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  published  testimony  of  Mr.  B.  A. 
Alger,  Secretary  of  War  in  President  McKinlejr's  Cabinet,  who  said : 

When,  under  the  not  too  friendly  observation  of  some  of  the  Powers,  we 
were  discharging  our  duty  as  the  guardian  of  liberty  and  humanity  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  Great  Britain  stood  conspicuous  among  the  nations  as 
oar  friend.    Nor  was  her  cordial  sympathy  valueless.    She  remained  strictly 
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neutral ;  but  her  whole  attitude  towards  us  was  so  unmistakably  friendly  that 
its  influence  in  preventing  what  might  otherwise  have  occurred  in  the  way  of 
European  intervention  will  never  be  capable  of  full  measurement.  .  .  •  We  owe 
her  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

That  his  action  was  perfectly  understood  and  appreciated  by  the 
people  of  America  was  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  at 
the  ensuing  annual  dinner  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  in 
New  York,  the  second  toast  was  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


Ill 

It  has  been  usual  of  late  for  Englishmen  to  express  surprise  that 
Americans  have  taken  so  much  time  to  discover  that,  after  all, 
their  blood  relations  are  their  best  friends.  Bather,  will  not  the 
future  Mommsen  record  the  period  as  one  of  exceptional  brevity? 
Consider  that  Britain  is  the  only  first-rate  Power  we  have  ever  been 
compelled  to  fight :  the  only  one  which  has  been  represented  here 
by  ministers  who  meddled  so  officiously  in  our  political  affiurs  that 
it  was  necessary  to  send  three  of  them  home ;  the  one  of  all  others 
that  most  desired  and  none  too  secretly  connived  at  the  disruption 
of  the  Union ;  consider  that  the  personal  attitude  of  her  people,  and 
hers  alone,  towards  ours,  has  until  recently  been  characterised 
chiefly  by  condescension  and  arrogance;  that  she  so  mismanaged 
the  affidrs  of  her  Irish  subjects  that  they  emigrated  en  masse  to 
American  cities,  with  ready  tongues  and  sympathetic  manners  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  bitterness  and  hatred  of  her  which  was  in 
their  hearts — consider,  in  conjimction  with  these  underlying  fiad^s, 
all  the  minor  causes  of  irritation,  imagined  or  justified,  and  is  not 
the  mere  accomplishment  of  amity  fSar  more  surprising  than  the  time 
taken  in  the  doing  ? 

That  genuine  friendliness  of  the  American  people  has  been  won, 
Englishmen  may  assume  without  qualification.  They  ought  indeed 
to  know  that,  just  as  the  greatest  bitterness  in  personal  quarrels  is 
engendered  within  the  individual  family,  so  it  is  in  a  wider  sense 
within  the  greater  race  fjomily ;  and  just  as  no  reconciliation  is  so 
complete,  so  full  of  subsequent  consideration  and  generosity,  as 
one  following  a  clannish  estrangement,  so  it  is  with  kindred  nations. 

So,  at  any  rate,  it  is  with  America  to-day.  We  could  not,  if  we 
would,  escape  the  conviction  that  our  material  interests,  especially 
in  the  East,  must  necessarily  be  identical  with  the  mother  country's; 
our  mere  business  sense  therefore  tells  us  at  least  to  welcome  and 
perhaps  to  seek  co-operative  action.  But,  better  and  more  important 
than  that,  we  have  come  to  believe  that  the  English  people  tell  the 
truth  when  they  say  they  want  to  be  our  friends.  Unlike  Bussia, 
which  has  lost  America's  best  will  because  her  acts  in  Manchuria 
have  continually  belied  her  fair  words  in  St.  Petersburg,  England 
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has  not  missed  an  opportunity,  while  all  these  bubbles  have  been 
bursting,  to  demonstrate  in  the  most  effectiye  and  practical  manner 
that  sincerity  to  which  at  last  we  frankly  confess  readiness  to  pin 
our  £Edth.  Whether  the  success  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  project  of 
discrimination  against  us  would  result  in  any  deeper  antagonism 
than  would  inevitably  ensue  ixom  the  prompt  reprisals  which  we 
should  necessarily  make,  as  evidence  of  our  worthiness  of  our 
businesslike  ancestry,  is  a  speculation,  the  discussion  of  which  may 
prove,  after  all,  to  have  been  only  academic  and  therefore  super- 
fluous. Broadly  speaking,  however,  an  act  of  any  character  what- 
ever, political,  diplomatic,  or  social,  to  really  oflFend  America  or  any 
material  part  thereof,  even  to  the  descendants  of  the  Irish,  would 
now  have  to  be  very  offensive  indeed.  The  prodigal  son  has  no 
intention  of  returning  home ;  but,  chastened  himself,  he  is  more 
than  willing  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  equally  chastened 
parent  in  their  common  interest,  and  to  accept  and  give  freely  of 
aid  whenever  and  wherever  and  against  whomsoever  needed. 

George  Harvey. 

Nmo  York,  March  lUh,  1904. 
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BRITAIN'S  APPEAL   TO   THE  GODS 


Extract  from  AtUhor*8  Letter  to  Editor. 
*  My  aim  has  been  to  show  yonr  countrymen  how  absurdly  grasping  they  are, 
how  unreaeonable.  Never  has  the  world  seen  snch  a  nation,  and  there  is  much  exonse 
for  the  feeling  that  Britain  is  entitled  to  continue  to  inherit  the  earth.  She  still  wants 
more,  when  what  surprises  everyone  conversant  with  her  position  is  how  she  ever 
succeeded  in  getting  and  doing  so  much.  I  am  impressed  every  time  I  look  into 
the  figures.' 

Hear  us!  hear  us!  mighty  Jove,  and  ye  dread  gods  who  dwell 
upon  Olympus. 

Mark  ye,  our  Foreign  C!ommerce  is  only  903,363,0002.  per  year. 

Chorus. — Ungrateful  favourite  of  the  gods!  It  never  was  so 
great  either  in  Imports  or  Exports.  No  nation  ever  approached  it 
in  amount.  Per  capita  it  is  211.  10«.  France  has  only  SI.  11«.  9(2. ; 
Germany,  SI.  68.  Sd. ;  United  States,  61.  Sa. 

Neptune,  great  god  of  the  Sea,  and  thou,  Triton  the  Trumpeter ! 
Mark  ye,  guardians  of  Britannia's  rule  over  the  waves,   our 
Shipping  is  only  16,600,000  tons. 

Chorus. — Insatiate  greed!  It  never  was  so  great  and  is 
constantly  increasing.  All  the  other  nations  combined  have  not  as 
much.  Beware  lest  thine  ingratitude  offend  the  gods.  Think  not 
that  one  nation  can  long  continue  to  possess  more  than  all  others. 
Thy  fleets  shall  increase,  though  thy  world's  share  may  fiJl  as  new 
nations  grow.  Thou  wert  first ;  now  others  build  ships  and  must 
share  with  thee. 

Midas,  great  king  of  Crold,  help  us ! 

Our  National  Wealth  is  only  11,806,000,0002. 

Chorus. — ^To  none  of  thy  sister  nations  has  so  much  been  given 
per  capita,  and  to  none,  even  to  the  largest,  such  sum  in  the 
aggregate.  Only  the  American  Union,  forty-five  nations  combined, 
exceeds  thine  hoard,  but  even  it — thy  child  beloved  of  the  gods — 
has  much  less  per  capita. 

Mighty  Vulcan,  god  of  the  subterranean  realms !  Turn  thy  gaze 
upon  us  and  help  us ! 
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Only  nine  million  tons  of  Iron,  and  only  five  million  tons  of 
Steel,  do  we  now  produce  per  year.  Even  onr  product  of  Coal 
(230,000,000  tons)  is  no  longer  greatest  of  all. 

Chorus. — This  is  the  highest  product  of  Iron  and  Steel  thou  hast 
ever  reached,  greater  per  capita  than  Crermany  both  of  Iron  and 
Steel.  Not  even  the  giant  fiepublic  equals  thine  Iron  product 
pefr  capita.  Hear  thou  the  counsel  of  the  friendly  gods.  Until 
a  new  supply  of  iron  ore  be  discovered,  draw  not  upon  thy  present 
store  one  ton  more  per  year.  Unless  discoveries  come,  thou  wilt 
regret  having  so  rapidly  drained  thy  supply.  Consult  thy  wise  sons 
of  Vulcan  and  leam  what  impends.  The  lands  of  the  Norsemen  give 
some  hope  of  new  supply ;  but  for  this  all  were  dark  indeed.  Thy 
product  of  coal  is  almost  double  that  of  the  Bepublic  and  of 
Germany  per  man.    Thy  consumption  per  man  is  greatest  of  all. 

Oh !  god  of  Increase,  great  Deucalion  !  hear  us  and  help  us ! 

Our  people  number  only  forty-two  millions  and  increase  slowly. 
Bussia  has  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  and  increases  apace. 
Germany  has  increased  until  she  has  one  third  more  than  we,  and 
her  yearly  rate  of  increase  is  nearly  double.  America  has  double 
our  number,  and  has  increased  in  the  last  three  years  more  than  two 
millions  yearly.  Our  yearly  increase  is  not  four  hundred  thousand. 
We  dwindle  in  comparison.  Pray,  thou  god  of  Increase,  lend  us 
thine  aid ! 

Chorus. — ^Thou  knowest  not  what  thou  askest.  To  England  and 
Wales  have  already  been  given  more  than  five  htmdred  people  per 
square  mile.  No  leading  European  nation  has  as  many.  Germany 
has  only  270  ;  France  but  190;  Bussia  15 ;  the  United  States  less 
than  thirty ;  Canada  less  than  two. 

Consider  the  lessening  stamina  of  thy  sons,  the  numbers  rejected 
as  xmfit  for  military  service,  the  millions  upon  the  brink  of  starva- 
tion. The  gods  in  their  mercy  deny  thy  prayer  for  much  denser 
population.  This  must  not  be ;  for  Britain's  good  it  must  not  be. 
Much  increase  of  population  would  drag  the  standard  still  further 
down. 

Hear  us  and  help  us,  Minerva,  goddess  of  the  loom,  only  fifty- 
four  millions  of  spindles  turn  in  our  land ! 

Chorus, — ^Thou  incensest  the  gods!  Not  to  all  the  leading 
countries  combined  have  so  many  been  given.  What  will  satisfy 
thee,  spoiled  darling  of  the  gods  ?  Beware  thou  temptest  them  not 
to  withdraw  their  favour.  Not  even  the  American  Union  has  half  as 
many  spindles,  though  double  in  population.  Hear  this  and  pause. 
More  and  more  is  cotton  being  woven  where  it  is  grown.  New 
England  feels  this  as  Old  England  must.    Even  the  gods  cannot 
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prevent  it.  Only  by  the  unequalled  ability  of  thy  cotton  lords  has 
the  industry  been  carried  to  its  gigantic  proportions.  Should  they 
succeed  in  sustaining  the  present  production  they  deserve  enduring 
fiame.     To  expect  much  increase  is  to  expect  the  impossible. 

0  Jupiter,  and  all  the  gods  together,  listen  to  our  prayer ! 

Explain  to  us  why  in  nothing  do  we  increase  as  fast  as  our  rivals. 
This  is  the  main  source  of  all  our  woe. 

Chorus. — ^Because  to  thee  the  favour  of  the  gods  was  first  given, 
and  continued  till  thy  cups  were  full  and  running  over.  In  recent 
years  what  thy  brimming  cups  could  not  hold  has  necessarily  been 
bestowed  upon  other  lands.  What  they  get  lessens  not  thy  store — far 
otherwise.  Thou  sharest  their  prosperity.  To  thee  the  gods  have 
placed  under  tribute  the  nations  of  the  earth :  none  escapes.  Bejoice 
therefore  in  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  world,  for  upon  this  thine 
own  undiminished  prosperity  assuredly  depends.  Thou  must 
decline  if  the  world  prospers  not.  If  it  prosper,  thou  prosperest. 
Not  even  the  gods  can  make  thy  tiny  cups  hold  and  supply  what  the 
world  requires,  covering  as  these  do  only  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  square  miles.  The  cups  of  others  must  be  used,  chiefly 
those  of  thine  own  race  across  the  sea,  or  the  world  would  suffer. 
Reproach  not  the  fates  because  thy  cups  are  small.  They  cannot 
now  be  enlarged.  Thy  kingdom  is  almost  developed  to  its  limit. 
None  has  ever  approached  it  in  development.  Cease  to  be  as 
children  crjring  for  the  moon. 

To  thee,  Ceres,  goddess  of  the  Harvest,  we  turn. 

Help  us  to  become  a  self-sustaining  empire.  Keep  us  no  longer 
dependent  upon  the  Republic  for  our  food  and  our  cotton.  Not  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined  could  in  emergency  supply  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  us  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Terrible 
though  the  suffering  would  be  were  the  cotton  supply  withheld,  this 
would  be  but  trifling,  for  there  would  not  only  be  famine  prices,  but 
grim  famine  itself  upon  us,  were  the  ports  of  the  Republic  closed 
and  our  food  supply  interrupted.  The  slightest  whisper  of  this 
danger  would  create  panic  even  while  we  yet  had  food,  of  which 
we  have  never  more  than  a  few  weeks'  supply. 

Thinkest  thou  the  friendly  gods  have  not  foreseen  this  and 
ordered  all  for  Britain's  safety  ?  Consider  war,  with  the  combination 
of  powers  which  drove  Japan  from  her  spoil — France,  Germany,  and 
Russia.  Where  then  would  be  thy  food  supply  if  dependent  upon 
thine  own  empire?  Every  ton  of  it  subject  to  capture  upon  the 
seas.  How  different  thy  position  with  the  Republic  demanding 
that  her  flag  be  respected,  and  food  not  contraband  of  war,  every  ton  of 
thy  needed  food  protected,  or  the  Republic  thine  ally  ?  Think  of 
all  this,  and  render  thanks  to  the  gods  for  their  prevision. 
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Thanks,  thanks,  guardian  Ceres!  Thou  reasonest  well;  but 
what  if  we  should  ever  be  at  variance  with  the  Bepublic,  our  food 
provider? 

Hellish  thought!  Trust  us,  the  gods  would  compel  peaceful 
arbitration  of  diflFerences  between  you.  This  for  your  own  ear. 
The  gods  have  made  it  impossible  that  there  can  ever  be  war 
between  thee  and  thy  child  across  the  sea — simply  impossible. 
Strike  her  and  thou  starvest.  The  closer  thy  blockade  of  her  ports, 
the  sooner  thy  defeat.  Her  chief  seaport  cities  are  beyond  the 
range  of  thy  guns  whenever  the  distant  narrow  channel  mouths  are 
filled — ^the  work  of  a  day.  Equally  impotent  has  the  Bepublic  been 
made  to  attack  thee  in  thine  island  home.  Neither  can  strike  the 
other.  Impotent  as  foes,  as  allies  invincible.  One  word  more. 
If  ever  there  could  be  war,  which  the  gods  have  made  impossible, 
food  for  thee  from  Canada  would  never  reach  Canadian  seaports. 
Dismiss  from  thy  thoughts  such  phantoms  and  chimeras  dire ;  never 
again  are  English-speaking  men  to  stand  face  to  face  in  battle ;  when 
they  fight  it  will  be  side  by  side  for  noble  causes.  .  Thus  have  the 
gods  decreed. 

Know  this,  therefore :  the  best  and  safest  position  possible  for 
thee,  dependent  as  thou  art  and  must  remain  for  food  from  across  the 
sea  to  feed  thy  people,  is  that  thou  be  not  dependent  for  thy  chief 
supply  upon  thy  colonies,  thy  food  subject  to  capture,  but  upon  the 
independent  Republic  of  thine  own  race.  This  the  gods  have  decreed 
for  thy  safety.  Madness  it  were  upon  thy  part  to  disturb  present 
friendly  relations,  conditions,  and  tendencies  which  are  constantly 
drawing  you  closer.  Hear  this  and  mark  us  well.  Stir  not  up  strife 
with  your  kin  beyond  sea. 

Mightiest  of  the  mighty,  dread  Jupiter ! 

Beveal  to  us  our  destiny,  lest  we  despair !  If  it  be  impossible 
that  we  in  our  island  can  increase  materially  over  present  figures — 
pronounced  by  the  gods  as  filling  our  cups — either  in  population, 
manufactures,  shipping,  or  commerce,  and  therefore  in  wealth,  as 
compared  with  nations  of  larger  area  and  population,  these  must 
soon  dwarf  us,  and  our  race,  chief  favourite  hitherto  with  the  gods, 
foremost  and  commanding  in  the  world,  fall  to  the  base  and  abject 
rear,  and  become,  as  one  soothsayer  has  proclaimed,  'a  fifth-rate 
power.'    Save  us,  preserve  us,  0  Jupiter ! 

ChoruB. — ^Fear  not.  Heroic  Mother  of  the  conquering  strain. 
No  such  destiny  for  thy  race  impends.  Prime  fSetvourite  of  the  gods 
in  the  past,  prime  favourite  still,  prime  favourite  still  to  be !  To  thy 
race  in  the  future  have  the  gods  assigned  sovereign  sway  and  master- 
dom  over  all  the  earth.  The  mother  member  thou,  all  others  thy 
children,  none  so  beloved,  so  revered  as  thou,  none  so  proud,  so  happy 
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in  her  destiny  as  she  of  the  sceptred  isle,  whom  Albion  loves  so 
deeply  and  guards  so  well.  Be  of  good  cheer  and  of  stout  heart.  Let 
this  suffice :  trust  the  gods.     Farewell ! 

Stay!  Stay!  Let  us  know  more!  How?  When?  What 
shall  we  do? 

Muta,  goddess  of  silence,  floated  above.  No  audible  response 
came,  but  the  babbling  air  seemed  to  spread  abroad  in  whispering 
soimds — 'Seek  to  know  no  more:  how  all  is  to  be  wrought  lieth 
upon  the  lap  of  the  gods ;  to  the  one  mortal  who  has  presumed  to 
forecast  their  plans  we  waft  this  message :  ''  Thy  lips  are  sealed.**  * 

So  keeps  the  mortal  his  own  sweet  reveries,  happy  in  theknowledge 
that  for  his  native  land  all  is  well,  since  all  is  to  be  better  than  yet 
has  been,  which  is  saying  much,  and  for  his  race — the  English- 
speaking  race  (language  makes  race)— its  future  is  £&r  to  surpass  its 
past.  To  it  the  gods  have  decreed  the  leadership  of  the  world  for 
the  good  of  the  world.  The  day  of  its  power  is  not  afar.  There  be 
many  who  read  these  lines  who  shall  behold  its  dawn. 

Andbew  Cabneqie. 
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Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Bosso^Japanese  war  Bossian  official 
personages  and  the  Bossian  press  used  to  declare  that  Japan  was 
economically  exhausted  by  her  armaments,  that  she  was  financially 
unable  to  conduct  a  campaign,  and  that  a  great  war  would  inevitably 
make  her  bankrupt.  These  statements  seem  at  the  first  glance 
extremely  plausible,  for  even  wealthy  Powers,  such  as  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Grermany,  groan  under  their  military  burdens, 
and  it  was  natural  to  conclude  that  her  military  and  naval  ex- 
penditure would  prove  overwhelming  to  a  State  which  had  but 
recently  begun  to  acquire  those  industries  which  have  created  the 
wealth  of  Europe. 

In  reality  Japan  bears  her  military  and  naval  expenditure  very 
easily,  for  if  we  investigate  her  financial  position  we  find  that, 
though  her  military  progress  has  been  marvellously  quick,  her 
economic  progress  has  been  considerably  quicker.  Japan  has 
astonished  the  world  by  her  military  successes,  but  she  will  astonish 
it  still  more  by  her  successes  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  in 
shipping  and  finance,  in  agriculture  and  mining. 

The  figures  used  in  the  following  pages  have  been  extracted 
fix>m  various  statistical  handbooks  published  in  Japan,  which  have 
been  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  kindness  of  Viscount  Hayashi 
and  of  Mr.  Yamazaki,  the  late  Chief  of  the  Statistical  Department 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  of  Japan.  For  this  reason  only  the 
original  Japanese  weights  and  values  can  be  quoted. 

In  passing  it  might  be  remarked  that  the  Japanese  statistics 
may  serve  as  a  model  of  excellence  to  all  other  nations.  Until 
lately  the  American  and  the  German  statistics  have  been  considered 
to  be  the  best,  but  at  present  the  Japanese  statistics  are  in  many 
respects  far  superior  to  those  issued  in  any  other  country.  For 
instance,  we  find  only  in  the  Jai)anese  abstracts  exact  statistics 
relating  to  the  production  of  all  domestic  industries.  As  fSetr  as  the 
Japanese  statistics  can  be  checked,  they  seem  to  be  as  reliable  as 
they  are  comprehensive,  and  they  give  a  full  and  clear  account  of 
the  country's  position. 

If  we  wish  to  imderstand  the  financial  position  of  Japan,  we  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind  two  factors  of  the  greatest  importance : 

(1.)  Japan  had  the  silver  standard  up  to  the  year  1897,  when 
the  present  gold  standard  was  introduced.    As  the  average  price 
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of  silver  gradually  declined  fix>m  BO^^d.  per  oz.  in  1872  to 
27^<2.  per  oz.  in  1897,  the  purchasing  power  of  a  yen  gradually 
diminished  by  about  one-half  between  these  years.  This  process 
has  constantly  to  be  allowed  for  if  we  look  at  the  growth  of  Japan's 
revenue,  expenditure,  exports,  imports,  &c.,  because  100  yen  went 
about  as  far  in  1897  as  75  yen  went  in  1887,  and  as  50  yen  went 
in  1872.  This  accoimts  for  some  portion  of  the  progress  that  is 
shown  by  all  Japanese  statistics  between  1872  and  1897.  Owing 
to  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  the  value  of  the  yen  became 
fixed  from  1897  onward,  and  it  is  now  worth  a  fraction  more  than 
28.  in  English  money. 

(2)  If  we  compare  the  national  debt  of  Japan  with  the  in- 
debtedness of  other  newly  developed  countries,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  her  foreign  indebtedness  is  limited  to  a  part  of  her 
national  debt.  Her  railways,  tramways,  waterworks,  factories, 
mines,  &c.,  are  exclusively  financed  by  Japanese  money,  and  her 
corporations  have  not  raised  any  loans  abroad.  On  the  other  hand, 
Australia,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Spain,  Bussia,  and  many  other 
countries,  are  in  debt  to  foreign  nations  not  only  for  Government 
loans,  but  for  corporation  loans,  harbour  loans,  &c.,  and  many 
railways,  factories,  mines,  and  other  enterprises  in  these  countries 
have  been  built  with  foreign  money,  and  are  in  reality  foreign 
property.  These  amounts  increase  the  indebtedness  of  these 
countries  to  foreign  nations — ^though  they  do  not  appear  under  the 
heading  'national  debt,'  which  comprises  only  the  debts  of  the 
Government — and  increase  the  *  tribute  *  which  has  yearly  to  be  sent 
abroad  to  foreign  creditors. 

According  to  the  last  issue  of  the  'Stock  Exchange  Official 
Intelligence,'  the  national  debt  per  head  of  population  was  the 
following  for  some  of  the  most  important  countries : 

National  Dehta  in  1901. 
£      «.    d. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia     .    51    8    4  per  head  of  population. 

Portugal 88    1    0  „  „ 

France 28    4    9  „  „ 

Uruguay 27  11    7  „  „ 

Argentina 18  14  11  „  „ 

Great  Britain    ....    18    9  11  „  „ 

Italy 16  17  11 

Egypt 10  12    2  „  „ 

Bussia       .....      4  19    8  „  „ 

Sweden 8  15    5  „  „ 

Mexico 8  14    0  „  „ 

Japan        .••..164  „  „ 

From  these  figures  it  is  clear  that  Japan's  national  debt  is 
insignificant  when  compared  with  those  of  other  countries,  and 
particularly  insignificant  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  huge 
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indebtedness  of  Australia,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  other  countries  is 
swelled  still  further  by  the  additional  foreign  indebtedness  on 
account  of  vast  corporation  loans  and  on  account  of  harbour  works, 
railways,  mines,  factories,  and  other  enterprises.  The  interest 
annually  due  on  the  Japanese  national  debt  comes  to  but  le.  2d. 
per  head  of  population,  which  is  equal  to  a  single  day's  wage  of  the 
average  Jai)anese  workman.  Japan  can,  consequently,  easily  provide 
the  interest  on  her  national  debt.  The  yearly  interest  on  the  British 
national  debt  comes  to  about  108.  per « head  of  population,  which  is 
equal  to  2  J  days*  wages  of  the  average  British  workman.  Therefore  it 
16  clear  that,  measured  by  the  wages  standard,  Japan  should  find  it 
much  easier  to  pay  the  interest  on  her  national  debt  than  does 
Great  Britain. 

The  capital  of  Japan's  national  debt,  which  in  English  money 
amounts  to  56,350,0002.,  appears  not  to  be  a  heavy  burden  to  the 
country,  for  it  is  equal  to  the  budgetary  revenue  of  only  two  years. 
The  Italian  nationsd  debt  is  equal  to  seven  years'  revenue,  the  French 
national  debt  is  equal  to  eight  years'  revenue,  the  British  national 
debt^is  equal  to  five  years'  reveuue.  That  Japan  carries  her  national 
debt  easily  seems  proved  by  the  fSetct  that  two-thirds  of  that  debt  are 
held  in  Japan.  According  to  the  very  reliable  statistics  which  the 
Japanese  Ministry  of  Finance  has  collected,  Great  Britain  held  at  the 
end  of  1899  Japanese  bonds  to  the  value  of  only  154,565,150  yen, 
which  is  equal  to  about  15,500,0002.  This  sum  represents  practically 
the  whole  of  Japan's  foreign  indebtedness.  How  small  her  foreign 
debt  is  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Bussian  Crovemment  bonds 
held  abroad  amount  to  at  least  twenty  times  that  sum,  whilst  the 
whole  of  the  foreign  capital  invested  in  Bussia  is  probably  at  least 
forty  times  greater  than  the  foreign  capital  invested  in  Japan. 

The  impression  that  Japan  is  financially  strong,  whilst  Bussia  is 
financially  weak,  has  been  strengthened  by  the  measures  which  these 
two  nations  have  taken  for  financing  the  war.  Japan  has,  with 
characteristic  self-reliance,  immediately  issued  an  immense  war  loan 
at  home,  which  has  proved  a  complete  success ;  whilst  Bussia  has 
taken  to  her  traditional  expedient  of  printing  bank-notes,  and  has 
tried,  so  far  in  vain,  to  borrow  money  abroad. 

It  is  true  that  her  armaments  are  a  very  heavy  burden  to  Japan. 
Nevertheless,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  ability  of  the 
population  to  pay  the  taxes  have  astonishingly  increased,  concurrently 
with  the  increase  of  the  national  armaments.  The  following  figures 
show  the  rapid  growth  of  Japan's  Budgets : 


Japan'a  Revenue, 

Japan*  i  BxpencU 

- 

Ten. 

Yen. 

1888-64 

.      88,106,868 

88,100,858 

1898-94 

.    118,769,880 

84,581,872 

1908-04 

.    251,681,961 

244,752,846 
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Japan's  national  expenditure  increased  particularly  quickly  after 
the  Japanese-Chinese  war  of  1895-96,  when  vast  sums  were  yearly 
spent  on  her  army  and  navy.  However,  a  very  large  part  of  these 
increased  expenses  came  out  of  the  indemnity  paid  by  China,  which 
amounted  to  37,836,127i.  Out  of  this  amount  194,738,302  yen,  or 
about  20,000,0001.,  was  appropriated  between  1896  and  1904  for 
extraordinary  and  non-recurring  budgetary  expenses. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  huge  increase  in 
Japan's  yearly  expenditure  was  solely  caused  by  her  vast  armaments, 
and  that  her  warlike  expenses  prevented  the  application  of  money  to 
domestic  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  the  following  figures  will  show 
that  Japan  has,  during  the  last  decade,  spent  far  more  money  on  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  railways,  waterways,  telegraphs  and 
telephones,  on  the  foundation  of  universities,  high  schools,  technical 
and  commercial  institutes,  on  the  creation  of  an  iron  foundry  and  of 
a  number  of  banks,  and  on  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, than  she  has  spent  on  the  army  and  navy. 

National  ExpendUwre  (Ordi/nary  a/nd  Extraordinary)  on  iome 
Important  Departmentt. 


- 

Annj 

NftTJ 

Jottloe 

Bdnoation 

A«riciiltaie 

and 
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1898-94        .        .        . 
1908-04       .       .       . 

Ten 
]4.781,»6 
4S,in.9e8 

Yen 

8.100.981 
S9.196.870 

Ten 

8.687,478 

11407.489 

Ten 
1,067,808 
6,869,866 

Ten 

1,488,119 

10418,701 

Ten 

6.871,886 
46.480.800 

lUfltfCiioe  .       .        . 
„        percent. 

•fS7.480J49 
+187% 

+11.09f.849  +7.679,987 
+860%           +816% 

+6J91,6«4 
+684% 

+8,991.688 
+888% 

+88.608.944 
+668% 

If  we  analyse  the  foregoing  figures,  we  find  that  the  increased 
expenditure  on  army  and  navy  amounted  to  48,546,091  yen  during 
the  last  decade,  whilst  that  for  justice,  education,  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  communications,  which,  rightly  considered,  is  repro- 
ductive expenditure,  amounted  to  no  less  than  60,772,057  yen. 
Measured  by  her  expenditure,  Japan's  progress  in  culture  and  civili- 
sation has  been  more  rapid  during  the  last  ten  years  than  her  pro- 
gress in  military  and  naval  matters. 

Between  1893-94  and  1903-04,  Japan's  revenue  increased  from 
113,769,380  yen  to  251,681,961  yen,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  that  great  increase  was  effected.  The  following  figure 
relating  to  the  principal  branches  of  Japan's  revenue  give  a  clear 
idea  as  to  how  the  greatly  increased  receipts  were  obtained: 
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+80,404.988 
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+18.770.690 
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The  foregoing  six  branches  of  Japan's  revenue  account  together 
for  an  increase  of  128,891,270  yen,  or  for  more  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  total  increase  of  the  revenue.  This  elasticity  of  the  revenue  of 
Japan  is  marvellous ;  but  it  is  still  more  marvellous  that  this  vast 
growth  of  revenue  has  not  weighed  down  the  labouring  masses  of 
Japan.  The  land  tax  has  been  increased  only  by  a  fraction,  and  the 
increased  tax  on  sake,  the  rice  beer  of  Japan,  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  great  hardship  on  the  masses. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Japan's  prosperity  can  be  seen  most  clearly 
when  we  look  into  the  receipt  from  the  principal  public  undertakings, 
the  State  railways  and  the  post-office. 


- 

ReodpU  of  post  and  telegraph 
offices 

Beodpta  of  State  railways 

1898-94  .... 
1908-04  .... 

Ten 
6,487,688 
25,915,940 

Yen 
2,709,760 
8,785,089 

Difierenoe 

„        per  cent. 

+  19,428,252 
+  800% 

+  6,075,829 
+  224% 

A  State  in  which,  during  a  decade  of  greatly  increased  taxation, 
railway  takings  more  than  treble  and  postal  receipts  almost  quadruple 
must  be  considered  prosperous,  for  such  enormous  increases  can  only 
be  founded  on  a  very  great  increase  of  productive  power. 

If  Japan  was  being  exhausted  by  taxation,  the  takings  of  the 
railways,  the  post-office,  and  the  telegraph  would  remain  stationary, 
or  would  even  decrease,  for  people  would  not  be  able  to  afford  the 
use  of  these  institutions. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Japan's  productive  power  is  visible  in  every 
direction,  whether  we  look  at  agriculture,  mining  and  fishing,  at 
the  manufacturing  industries,  commerce  and  banking,  or  at  the 
carrying  industries,  the  Clearing-House  statistics,  and  the  insurance 
statistics. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  in  the  productive  power 
of  agriculture,  by  giving  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
most  important  products  raised :  ^ 


- 

Rice 

Barley 

FoUtOM 

Sweet 
potatoee 

Leaf 
tobacoo 

Tea 

Silk 
coeoont 

1887     . 
1901     . 

Xokn 
89.999,199 
48,914,948 

Kokn 
16.882.044 
80,840,807 

Kwan 
88,888.872 
78,682,868 

Kwan 
661,407,687 
711,689,619 

Kwan 

6.987.869 

7380,206 

Kwan 

7.011.221 

8,860.497 

Kokn 

•1.480,706 

2.626,161 

Difference 

+8.918,744 

+4.788.188 

+46,800,081 

+160.281,982 

+1,812,847 

-160.724 

+  1,046,476 

•  1892. 

The  increase  in  agricultural  production  has  been  rapid  and 
continuous,  owing  to  improved  and  more  scientific  methods,  and 
that  increase  has  been  particularly  important  with  regard  to  silk, 
which  is  Japan's  most  precious  agricultural  product.     Only  in  the 

'  1  koka  s  4*9629  bushels ;  1  kwan  a  8*2678  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

o  o  2 
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producidon  of  tea  is  there  a  slight  decline,  which  promises  to  be  bat 
temporary. 

The  mining  production  of  Japan  has  expanded  most  marvellously 
during  the  same  period,  as  the  following  figures  prove :  ' 


- 

Gold 

SUver 

Copper 

Iron 

Coftl 

PetRdemn 

1887.       . 
1901.       . 

Honune 
188,888 
660,«6S 

Homine 
9,498,097 
14,598,749 

Kin 
18,489,618 
4«,652,9S7 

Kwan 
4,071,546 
18,680,048 

Tone 
1.746,J9e 
8,945,989 

Eokn 
80,808 
988.789 

Difference 

-(-S31,815 

+»,100.65J 

+97,218,814 

+14,608,497 

+7499,648 

+958,486 

During  the  short  period  under  review  the  production  of  copper 
has  increased  almost  threefold,  that  of  iron  more  than  fourfold, 
that  of  gold  and  coal  fivefold,  and  that  of  petroleum  more  than 
thirtyfold. 

The  number  of  workers  in  the  various  mines  rose  from  86,917 
in  1893  to  154,780  in  1901,  and  the  value  of  the  minerals  produced 
in  1901  was  no  less  than  58,343,038  yen.  Since  that  year  the 
mineral  production  has  very  considerably  increased,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  this  progress  will  be  greatly  accelerated  in  the  future. 
Japan  possesses  an  enormous  mineral  wealth,  but  the  development 
of  that  mineral  wealth  has,  in  the  past,  been  hampered  by  very 
restrictive  mining  regulations,  which  of  late  have  been  amended. 

Fishing  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  Japan,  for 
900,000  fishermen,  or  a  population  of  3,000,000  people,  live  upon  it. 
The  fishing  statistics,  unfortunately,  reach  only  from  1896  to  1900. 


- 

Valoe  of  oatch 

Valoe  of  marine  prodnota 

1896         ..        . 
1900 

Yen 
88,182,001 
56,888,150 

24,1?5,289 
82,725,411 

Dififorenoe 

+ 18,701,149 

+  8,570,172 

This  great  increase  is  solely  due  to  the  much-improved  methods  in 
fishing,  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  Japanese  Grovemment 
by  means  of  fishery  schools,  bounties,  subventions,  &c. 

Evidently,  the  primary  industries  of  Japan  are  all  extremely 
prosperous,  and  their  progress  has  been  great;  but  that  prepress 
appears  insignificant  if  compared  with  the  expansion  of  the  manu- 
{ietcturing  industries,  as  is  apparent  from  the  following  table : 

Output  of  Principal  Manufacturing  lndu$trie$. 


- 

Raw 
aUk 

Cotton 
yarn 

Cotton 

PoroelfUn 

and 

eartbenware 

ICatchea 

Japaneae 
paper 

Fteelgo 
paper 

1887.       . 
1901  .        . 

-Kwan 

806^81 
1,750,427 

Xwan 
1.165,078 
88,115.829 

Ten 
27,475.408 
158,595,919 

Yen 

1,184,612 
6,985,176 

Yen 
9,266,689 

Yen 

4,600,018 
12.850,647 

Yen 
410^7 
7.140;9tt 

Difference 

+945,246 

+81.950,756 

+126,120,601 

+5,050,564 

+9.266.689 

+8.060,624 

+6.780,888 

*  1,000  momme  «  1  kwan  «  8*2673  lbs.  avoirdapois ;  1  kin  •  1*8251  lbs.  aroir- 
dapoiB;  1  koku  •  ^  ton. 
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Since  1887  the  production  of  silk  has  more  than  doubled,  that  of 
Japax^se  paper  has  trebled,  that  of  porcelain  has  quadrupled,  that  of 
cotton  piece-goods  has  quintupled,  that  of  foreign  paper  has  grown 
seventeenfold,  and  that  of  cotton  yam  thirtyfold. 

How  enormous  Japan's  industrial  progress  has  been  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fieu^t  that  in  the  cotton-spinning  industry  the 
ntunber  of  spindles  increased  from  113,856  in  1888  to  1,181,762  in 
1901.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  operatives  employed 
increased  from  3,403  to  63,021. 

The  statistics  relating  to  companies  do  not  reach  further  back 
than  to  1894.  In  that  year  the  authorised  capital  of  companies 
amounted  to  245,251,624  yen.  Seven  years  later,  in  1901,  it  had 
increased  fivefold  to  1,201,080,355  yen. 

'  Japan's  exports  grew,  naturally,  pari  passu  with  her  increased 
production,  and  expanded  from  52,407,681  yen  in  1887  to 
258,303,065  yen  in  1902,  growing  fivefold.  The  following  figures 
show  the  expansion  of  Japan's  most  important  export  products 
during  that  period : 

£oDport  ofJapcm*8  Staple  Industries. 


- 

Tte 

Copper 

Bawillk 

SUktiasaee 

1887  .        . 
1902  . 

7,^,841 
10,484,017 

2,^,514 
10,261,984 

19,280,008 
76,859,478 

Yen 
none 
24,685,408 

Difference. 

+  2,880,676 

+  8,280,470 

+  57,579,475 

+  24,685,408 

- 

Cotton  yarn 

Coal 

iC^^flhw 

1887. 
1902. 

Yea 

none 
19,901,522 

Yeo 
496,291 
17,270,417 

Yen 
941,576 
8,169,966 

Diflerence 

+  19,901,522 

+  16,774,126 

+  7,228,890 

From  these  figures  we  may  conclude  that  Japan  will  soon  become 
a  serious  industrial  compiBtitor  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  Germany  in  foreign  markets,  especially  as  the  greatest  and  the 
most  rapid  expansion  is  shown  in  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  to  the 
continent  of  Asia,  where  Japan  is  displacing  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

Japan's  imports  increased  sixfold  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  or 
more  quickly  than  her  exports ;  and  it  is  significant  for  the  economic 
progress  of  Japan  that  the  chief  incarease  took  place  in  raw  cotton, 
iron,  and  machinery — ^in  short,  in  articles  which  serve  to  make  her  a 
great  industrial  country.  The  following  important  import  and 
export  figures  show  most  clearly  the  economic*  revolution  of  Japan 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  and  the  drift  of  her  development : 
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- 

Import  of  cotton  yam 

Import  of  raw  cotton 

Export  of  cotton  jam 

1887      . 
1902      . 

8,2^^204 
1,747,876 

Yen 

711,962 
78,779,868 

Yen 

nil 
19,901,622 

Di£ference     . 

-6,487,829 

+  78,067,906 

-I- 19,901,622 

Within  the  short  period  of  fifteen  years  Japan  has  not  only  leamt 
to  dispense  almost  completely  with  foreign  cotton  yams,  but  has 
become  a  great  exporter  of  cotton  yam  and  a  serious  competitor  to 
Lancashire  in  the  East. 

Japan's  shipping  expanded  hand  in  hand  with  her  foreign  trade. 
Between  1887  and  1901  the  gross  tonnage  of  Japanese  shipping 
increased  sixfold,  from  179,781  tons  to  919,968  tons.  Whilst  the 
Japanese  steam  shipping  entering  from  abroad  amounted  to  only 
162,303  tons  in  1887,  it  stood  at  no  less  than  4,309,164  tons  in  1902. 
In  the  former  year  only  one-sixth  of  the  steamships  entering  Japan 
flew  the  Japanese  flag ;  now  almost  half  the  steamships  entering  firom 
abroad  fly  the  flag  of  the  Rising  Sun,  and  Japan  bids  fair  soon  to 
acquire  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  in  the  Eastern  seas. 
Already  the  tonnage  of  her  mercantile  marine  is  greater  than  that  of 
Bussia,  Austria-Hungary,  Sweden,  Spain,  Denmark,  and  Holland. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  fleet  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  EALsha 
increased  its  tonnage  from  67,517  tons  in  1887  to  221,871  tons  in 
1901,  and  this  company  is  now  one  of  the  largest  shipping  concerns 
in  the  world,  and  makes  a  net  profit  of  about  500,0002.  a  year. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Japanese  banks,  we  find  again  a  marvellous 
progress.  The  Bank  of  Japan,  which  is  the  Grovemment  bank,  has 
increased  its  capital  fi-om  10,000,000  yen  in  1887  to  30,000,000  yen 
in  1902,  and  its  business  on  deposit  account  has  grown  firom 
276,991,510  yen  in  the  former  year  to  2,298,054,687  in  1902.  The 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  which  finances  Japan's  foreign  trade,  has 
increased  its  capital  from  4,600,000  yen  in  1887  to  18,000,000  yen 
in  1902,  and  its  deposits  have  grown  more  than  thirtyfold,  firom 
1,866,811  yen  to  58,461,549  yen,  during  that  period.  The  ordinary 
banks  show  the  following  progress : 

Ordinary  Banks, 


- 

Namber  of  banks 

Fald-np  capital 

Depoeita 

▲moont  transaoted 

1887 
1894 
1901 

221 

700 

1,867 

18,^,061 

87,410,781 

251,700,869 

Yen 

15,644,295 

46.540,017 

488,684.701 

Yen 
? 
849,481.149 
8.782,628,411 

The  Japanese  savings  banks  statistics,  which  only  go  back  as 
fiBur  as  1893,  show  a  similar  progress,  the  deposits  having  increased 
firom  6,035,455  yen  in  1893  to  74,210,256  yen  in  1901. 
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The  figures  relating  to  the  Bank  of  Japan,  the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank,'  the  ordinary  banks,  and  the  savings  banks  show  that  the 
savings  of  the  nation  have  of  late  increased  with  marvellous  rapidity, 
probably  owing  to  the  industrial  development  of  Japan. 

The  Clearing-House  returns  tell  a  similar  tale  of  prosperity. 
For  instance,  during  the  last  decade  the  amounts  cleared  at  Tokio 
increased  fiom  113,576,595  yen  in  1892  to  1,350,791,066  in  1902, 
and  at  Osaka  the  amounts  cleared  rose  from  49,610,071  yen  to 
663,659,703  yen  during  the  same  period. 

The  growing  wealth  of  Japan  has  led  to  a  surprising  increase  in 
insurance  business.  Here  we  find  the  following  truly  startling 
progress: 

Amounts  Insured, 


- 

Life  Insoxanoe 

Fire  insnrmnoe 

Marine  inmranoo 

1889      . 
1901,     . 

Yen 
5,258,800 
196,571,087 

Ten 

147,710 
294,879,999 

20,884,081 
780,619,475* 

Difference     . 

+  191,812,287 

+  294,282,289 

+  710,285,444 

•  1900. 


Japan's  unparalleled  economic  progress  is  due,  to  a  veiy  large 
extent,  to  the  energy  with  which  the  G-ovemment  has  developed 
postal  service,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  railways.  Therefore  it 
is  worth  while  to  see  what  has  been  accomplished  in  that  direction 
during  the  last  ten  years  : 

Fottf  Telegrapht  and  Telephone  StaUttice, 


- 

FMtal  me«aget 

Postal  parcel! 

Telegraphic 
menagea 

Telephonic 
metaaget 

1892-98     . 
1902-08     . 

280,280,185 
908,789,080 

40,902 
10,884,846 

5,466,095 
17,685,461 

8,171,940 
111,597,714 

Difference. 

+  628,508,895 

+  10,848,444 

+  12,169,866 

+  108,425,774 

The  relative  importance  of  these  figures  becomes  apparent  only 
when  we  compare  the  statistics  of  Japan  with  thpse  of  European 
countries.  Then  we  find  that  the  post-office  of  Japan  employs  a 
greater  number  of  men  than  either  Austria  or  Bussia,  and  that  more 
letters  and  parcels  are  transmitted  by  the  post  in  Japan  than  in  Italy 
or  in  Bussia,  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  country  are  three 
Urnes  more  numerous  than  those  of  Japan.  As  regards  telegraphs, 
Japan  has  more  miles  of  wire  than  either  Bussia  or  Austria,  and  she 
sends  more  telegrams  than  Bussia,  Austria,  and  Italy.  Her  telephone 
service  has,  likewise,  more  miles  of  wire  than  are  to  be  found  in 
Bussia,  Austria,  or  Italy.  As  we  may  &irly  measure  the  degree  of 
culture  in  a  country  by  the  length  of  its  telegraph^and  telephone 
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wires  and  by  its  postal  statistics,  the  full  significance  of  these  figures 
can  hardly  be  understated. 

Telegraphs  and  telephones  abound  in  almost  every  street  in 
nearly  every  town  throughout  the  country,  and,  according  to  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  as  regards  the  use  of 
electricity  as  a  motive  power,  Japan  is  Ceut  ahead,  not  only  of  Great 
Britain,  but  of  every  other  country. 

BatUoay  StatuHca. 


- 

Mileage 

Bnginee 

Faceenger 

CMS 

Freight 
oars 

Faaaengers 
carried 

Goodi 
carried 

18M^     .      . 
190S-08     .       . 

1370 

818 
1.4J7 

1,8«» 
43M 

4.87J 
Sl,506 

»^468,n5 
11M11»S06« 

8,701,780 
l4,409,7iS 

DifEoence             +S,3«7 

+1.1W 

+8,4W 

+16,938 

+88,747,498 

+  11,70W« 

•1901-08. 


Japan's  railways  have  not  only  shown  a  marvellous  progress 
as  regards  length,  equipment,  and  services  rendered,  but  they  are 
a}so  highly  profitable  undertakings,  notwithstanding  their  recent 
creation  and  the  great  natural  obstacles  that  had  to  be  overcome 
at  very  great  expense.  The  railway  service  is  only  in  its  in£Emcy, 
and  is  capable  of  an  almost  unlimited  expansion.  Yet  the  net 
profits  were  recently  8*4  per  cent,  for  the  State  lines  and  8*2  per 
cent,  for  the  private  lines.  These  profits  should  greatly  increase 
in  the  future. 

The  economic  development  of  a  country  can  be  gauged  to  a  very 
large  extent  by  the  trend  of  general  wages.  In  a  prosperous  and 
progressive  country  wages  have  a  tendency  to  rise.  In  an  economi- 
cally stagnant  or  impoverishing  country  wages  remain  on  the  same 
level,  or  have  a  tendency  to  decline.  For  these  reasons  it  is  worth 
while  to  look  at  the  movement  of  wages  in  Japan  : 


Daily  Wages  in  Japan, 

- 

Carpenter 

Plasterer 

Jdner 

Shoemaker 

Blacksmith 

1887 
1894 
1901 

Yen 
0-224 
0-800 
0-598 

Yen 
0-225 
0-806 
0-590 

Ten 
0-250 
0-846 
0-670 

Ten 
0*209 
0-287 
0-588 

Ten 

P 

0-806 

0-505 

Ten 

Oiil7 
0-289 
0-488 

These  representative  wages  figures  show  a  continuous,  general, 
and  rapid  rise  in  the  remuneration  of  labour.  In  1894  the  general 
average  of  wages  was  40  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1887,  and  in  1901 
wages  had  risen  about  150  per  cent,  above  the  wages  figures  of  1887. 
In  1887  the  average  wage  in  the  occupations  enumerated  was  about 
6(2.  a  day  in  English  money ;  in  1901  it  had  risen  to  about  la.  2d.  a 
day,  English  money. 

The  position  of  the  Japanese  masses  is  improving  for  several 
reasons.     In  the  first  place,  the  rise  in  wages  that  has  taken  place 
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owing  to  the  greater  demand  for  labour  benefits  the  industrial 
labourers.  In  the  second  place,  a  higher  price  for  all  agricultural 
p9X)ducts  benefits  the  agriculturists,  who  form  the  majority  of  the 
population.  Owing  to  its  improved  position,  the  masses  of  the 
population  are  able  to  buy  more  and  better  food,  and  the  physique 
of  the  Japanese  has  of  late  strikingly  improved  under  a  better  and 
more  generous  diet.  How  much  the  importation  of  food  into  Japan 
has  increased  of  late  may  be  seen  firom  the  following  table : 

Food  ImporiB  into  Japan. 


- 

Flour 

Beans  and 
peaa 

Bioe 

Sugar 

Freeh  iiggt 

Salted  flih 

1887.       .       . 
1901.       .       . 

Yen 
96,194 
1,878^ 

Yen 

42ft,S0« 

5,888.186 

Yen 
180.816 
11.878.988 

Yen 

6.779.S36 

88.889.808 

Yen 
46,068 

Yen 
760 
8.011.487 

Diflerenoe 

+2,777,108 

+4.908.981 

+11.749.648 

+87,780,677 

+1.160.887 

+8.010,787 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  imports  of  sugar,  flour,  and  eggs 
is  particularly  noteworthy,  because  these  articles  were  hitherto  con- 
sidered as  luxuries  in  Japan,  as  may  be  seen  &om  the  smallness  of 
the  quantities  imported  in  former  times. 

If  we  now  survey  the  progress  of  Japan's  agriculture,  mining 
and  fishing,  and  that  of  her  manufacturing  industries,  her  railways, 
her  mercantile  marine,  her  banks,  her  insurance  companies,  &c.,  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  economic  progress  of  Japan 
has  been  far  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  If  we,' 
furthermore,  bear  in  mind  that  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  Japan  is 
almost  entirely  created  by  herself ;  that  her  productive  enterprises 
are  not  mortgaged  to  foreign  bondholders,  as  is  the  case  with  so 
many  newly  developed  countries,  but  that  all  her  harbours,  railways, 
waterworks,  electrical  works,  telegraphs,  telephones,  steamships, 
£Eu^ries,  mines,  &c.,  are  entirely  her  own,  that  they  have  been  paid 
for  with  Japanese  money,  and  that,  notwithstanding  these  enormous 
expenses,  huge  and  rapidly  increasing  quantities  of  liquid  capital  are 
accumulating  with  the  Japanese  banks,  savings  banks,  mortgage 
companies,  insurance  companies,  &c.,  we  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Japan  is  not  only  progressive,  but  also  highly  prosperous 
and  on  the  road  to  wealth.  Her  prosperity  has  a  more  solid  founda- 
tion than  that  of  numerous  European  and  extra-European  countries, 
which  are  more  or  less  stagnant,  and  yet  require  constantly  foreign 
monetary  assistance  merely  in  order  to  keep  the  State  going,  and 
where,  rightly  considered,  the  most  remunerative  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises  belong  to  foreign  capitalists. 

Japan  is  certainly  indebted  to  the  world  for  ideas,  but  she  is  not 
in  debt  to  the  world  for  money.  The  '  tribute '  which  she  has  to 
send  yearly  abroad  for  borrowed  money  comes,  probably,  to  no  more 
than  one  million  pounds  sterling. 
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Though  Japan  has  spent  much  money*  she  has  not  been  a  spend- 
thrift, for  she  has  spent  it  wisely.  The  money  which  the  Oovem- 
ment  has  expended  has  been  the  seed  from  which  the  great  economic 
prosperity  of  Japan  has  sprung.  Neither  her  army  nor  her  navy, 
neither  her  schools  nor  her  model  fiuHx>rie8,  neither  her  commercial 
missions  nor  her  scientific  institutions,  have  been  shams  and  make- 
believes.  If  we  look  through  the  most  detailed  Government  accounts, 
we  find  efficiency  and  economy,  forethought  and  prudence,  writ 
large  everywhere.  Consequently  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that 
Japan's  financial  position  will  prove  as  strong  as  have  proved  her 
army  and  navy. 

The  war  will,  no  doubt,  be  expensive,  but  it  will  certainly  not  be 
conducted  wastefully  on  Japan's  part.  It  may  cause  a  severe 
financial  strain  to  the  country,  but  that  strain  should  not  be  too 
great  to  be  borne.  Japan  may  possibly  find  it  necessary  to  borrow 
money  abroad ;  but  if  she  should  have  to  borrow,  she  can  show  a 
clean  record,  point  to  a  very  progressive  and  prosperous  land  that  is 
i^ost  entirely  free*  from  foreign  debts,  and  give  excellent  security. 

0.  Eltzbacheb. 
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The  hope  and  belief,  held  by  the  majority  of  people  almost  to  the  day 
of  raptoi^,  that  theie  would  be  no  war  between  Japan  and  Russia  is 
now  the  hope  tod  belief  that  the  struggle  will  not  spread,  and  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  at  least  will  remain  undisturbed.  Tet  we  should 
temember  that,  despite  the  most  strenuous  efforts  by  the  most  influen- 
tial persotis  to  avert  it,  war  came  in  the  Far  East.  Those  efforts  were 
beyond  ezampte,  for  if  diplomacy  ever  gave  up  its  choicest  secrets,  it 
would  be  seen  that  England  never  made  a  more  serious  or  sustained 
endeavour  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  than  she  did  last  year,  that 
she  actually  obtained  an  adjournment  of  the  struggle  for  six  months, 
and  that  at  one  moment  the  preservation  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance  was  subjected  thereby  to  a  rude  strain.  How,  then,  can  the 
present  confidence  be  justified  in  the  avoidance  of  further  complica- 
tions when  no  similar  potent  agency  in  the  interests  of  peace  is  at 
work,  and  when  the  uppermost  desire  of  many  Continental  statesmen 
is  to  derive  the  maximum  of  their  ambitious  longings  and  designs 
from  the  embarrassments  of  the  moment  ?  *  It  is  in  troubled  waters 
that  are  caught  the  biggest  fish,'  says  a  Japanese  proverb.  Optimism 
IB  a  good  thing  in  itseU,  but  in  the  affairs  of  States  it  should  never 
bUnd  the  rulers  to  the  possibility  of  things  turning  out  differently,  or 
be  found  combined  with  a  condition  of  unpreparedness. 

Hie  Continent  is  waiting  expectantly  for  the  results  of  the  first 
serious  encounters  on  land  to  decide  the  attitude  of  its  leading  members. 
The  Japanese  success  at  sea  has  not  impressed  Continental  races  as 
it  has  done  us  because  they  do  not  understand  the  full  significance  of 
tiaval  power  and  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  it  may  be  asserted 
that  the  conviction  of  an  overwhelming  majority  throughout  Europe, 
irrespective  of  nation,  is  that  on  land  the  Japanese,  to  use  a  graphic 
French  phrase,  are  sure  to  *  trouver  son  pdre.'  That  is  the  prevalent 
conviction,  and  the  nations  wait  in  the  expectancy  of  seeing  it  soon 
realised,  but  until  fact  has  displaced  anticipation  and  prediction  tiie 
floodgates  of  Continental  opinion  remain  closed.  Once  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  god  of  battles  has  been  clearly  pronounced  on  land  tiiey 
will  be  opened.  If  Japan  proves  the  victor  it  will  be  the  Yellow 
Peril  as  the  common  dajiger  of  Europeans ;  if  Japan  is  the  loser,  then 
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it  will  be  England  that  has  sustained  a  damaging  blow  which  will 
give  her  enemies  on  all  sides  the  opportunity  either  of  injuring  her 
directly  or  of  taking  advantage  of  her  ally's  discomfiture. 

Leaving  these  general  or  main  considerations  aside  and  proceeding 
to  the  study  of  the  particular  details  that  make  up  the  whole  problem 
of  international  relations,  the  first  subject  that  attracts  notice  and 
requires  the  closest  attention  is  the  relationship  of  En^and  and 
France,  handicapped  as  that  relationship  undoubtedly  is  by  the 
obligations  of  the  one  country  jbo  Japan  and  of  the  other  to  Russia. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  neither  of  the  Dual  Alliances  existed  the 
entente  cardiqle  would  have  a  more  solid  foundation  at  the  present 
time,  but  as  neither  France  nor  England  has  any  intention  of  departing 
from  its  engagements  it  follows  that  we  must  take  things  as  they  are, 
and  estimate,  as  well  as  we  can,  the  risks  of  collision  with  the  view 
of  adopting  the  most  practical  and  honourable  means  of  averting  the 
dangerous,  and,  in  a  lofty  sense,  disastrous  alternative.  While  French 
and  English  are  exchanging  hospitalities  and  drinking  to  toasts  of 
concord,  it  may  seem  xmgracious  and  uncalled  for  to  introduce  sub- 
jects of  rivalry,  discord,  and  strife.  But  if  there  is  any  durable  basis 
for  the  entente  cordiale  it  must  be  clear  that  it  cannot  be  jeopardised 
by  a  frank  examination  of  the  possible  perils  to  its  continuance.  It 
is  an  inquiry,  an  investigation,  that  should  claim  the  immediate 
attention  of  all  loyal  and  candid  minds  in  the  two  countries. 

Their  examination  must  result  in  one  discovery  at  the  very  outset. 
The  terms  and  the  conditions  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  are  dear. 
They  are  also  well  known,  for  there  are  no  secret  clauses.  Japan 
being  at  war,  if  a  second  Power  proceeds  to  attack  her,  whether  that 
Power  be  France  or  any  other,  England  is  bound  to  go  to  her  help. 
There  is  no  question  that  England  would  fulfil  that  condition.  France, 
like  the  rest  of  the  worid,  must  accept  that  fact.  There  can  be  no 
deviation  from  and  no  qualification  of  it. 

If  we  turn  to  the  otiier  Dual  Alliance  we  find  that  the  obligations 
of  France  to  Russia  are  neither  so  brief  nor  so  simple.  They  certainly 
cannot  be  expressed  in  a  sentence,  and  if  proper  allowance  is  not  made 
for  the  considerations  and  facts  to  which  I  am  going  to  draw  some- 
what detailed  attention,  it  may  be  feared  that  the  loudest  protesta- 
tions of  momentary  regard  between  us  and  our  neighbours  will  not  be 
proof  against  the  strain  imposed  by  a  sudden  and  stormy  crisis. 

The  Franco-Russian  bond  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  written  treaty 
with  set  conditions  and  mutual  obligations,  some  known  and  others 
only  guessed  at.  The  original  text  has  been  amplified  by  later  secret 
clauses,  which,  like  codicils,  do  not  affect  the  main  purport  of  the 
original  will.  But  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  paper  union.  In  the  minds  of  the  French  people  it  is  the 
instrument  that  restored  to  France  her  self-respect,  her  self-confidence. 
It  has  been  dearly,  too  dearly,  paid  for ;  but  that  accurate  calculation 
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is  the  sentiment  of  the  few,  the  Uite,  as  it  may  be,  of  the  cosmopolitan 
class  which  speaks  in  the  name  of  France,  but  which  does  not  guide 
her  action.  The  real  heart  sentiment  of  the  French  nation  is  that 
France  owes  much,  almost  everything  in  these  later  days,  to  Russia, 
and  it  will  need  a  long  period  of  disillusionment  to  destroy  that  con- 
viction. It  is  unfortunate  that  the  period  of  disillusionment  is  only 
just  commencing,  while  vital  decisions  permanently  affectiog  the 
whole  system  of  international  relations  will  probably  have  to  be  taken 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  Regarding  the  situation  as  it  is,  the 
opinions  of  the  rational  party  in  France,  which  a  reader  of  news- 
papers at  this  time  would  believe  to  be  the  only  party  with  a  voice  in 
the  country,  may  prove  singularly  inaccurate,  and  lead  us  far  astray. 
The  real  drift  of  French  opinion,  unfortunately,  is  not  expressed  by 
these  Anglophil  philosophers.  At  any  moment  a  wave  of  generous  and 
misguided  but  irresistible  feeling  may  sweep  temporising  Gk>vem- 
ments  from  its  path,  and  commit  the  country  to  a  course  of  action 
not  contemplated  in  the  reasonable  and  well-reasoned  dispositions  of 
M.  Delcass6. 

The  danger  then  lies  not  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  but  in  all  the  house- 
holds  of  France.  Russia,  they  are  saying  with  scarcely  a  dissentient 
voice,  gave  us  her  countenance.  She  stood  beside  us.  Standing 
beside  her,  France  recovered  her  place  in  Europe.  The  French  nation 
is  still  chivalrous  and  emotional.  Russia,  in  distress,  would  not  find 
that  it  stood  on  the  letter  of  the  bond.  There  is  nothing  in  France's 
obligations  to  compel  her  to  assist  Russia  against  any  sing^  opponent 
— even  Germany,  much  less  against  Japan— but  if  the  moment  of 
distress  comes  quickly  not  a  Frenchman  will  say  ^  No '  to  a  Russian 
appeal  for  support,  and,  it  may  be,  succour.  .If  the  Government  of 
Hessis.  Combes  and  Delcass6  would  not  execute  the  popular  will  it 
would  be  swept  out  of  existence;  the  hour  for  the  return  of  the 
Napoleons  might  even  have  arrived.  The  peril  is  a  real  one  and  pro- 
bably not  remote.  The  best  chance  of  averting  it  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Russia  may  be  restrained  from  calling  out  for  assistance  until  the 
French  people  have  been  far  more  effectually  cured  of  their  infatua- 
tion about  Russia's  power  than  is  yet  the  case,  notwithstanding  the 
undoubted  and  encouraging  revival  of  the  old  and  unquestionably 
sound  belief  that  between  England  and  France  there  is  no  reasonable 
cause  of  strife  or  quarrel. 

Hie  peril  of  French  intervention  is  certainly  not  diminished  by 
the  fact  that  the  considerations  in  favour  of  it  are  not  altogetiier 
of  the  sentimentij  ord^.  A  very  large  part  of  French  savings  is 
invested  in  Russia.  The  value  of  this  investment  is  already  depre- 
ciated, or,  in  other  words,  a  portion  of  French  capital  has  been  lost. 
Any  Russian  defeat  on  land  must  further  depreciate  its  value  and  thus 
increase  French  loss.  A  Russian  disaster  might,  indeed,  imperil  the 
whole  of  this  vast  investment.    The  Russian  Government,  if  it  finds 
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itself  placed  in  sufficient  difficulty,  or  if  its  calculations  for  the  realisa- 
tion of  its  plans  in  China  lead  it  to  wish  to  enlarge  the  field  of  combat 
and  to  bring  fresh  Powers  into  the  arena,  will  not  fail  to  use  this 
argument,  and  the  counsels  of  reasonable  men,  like  M.  de  Lanessan, 
would  be  of  no  avail  in  restraining  the  public  from  committing  their 
country,  as  well  as  their  savings,  to  the  cause  of  Russia.  The  aigu- 
ment  that  if  we  do  not  aid  Russia  our  investments  will  be  irretrievably 
lost,  as  well  as  the  memory  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Russian  alliance 
which  enabled  France  again  to  take  a  foremost  seat  in  the  councils  of 
the  nations,  will  have  far  more  weight  than  the  counter-assurance 
that  England  is  our  best  customer  and  that  the  English  people  sin- 
cerely desire  to  be  our  friends.  The  race  that  has  so  long  been 
nourished  on  tales  of  England's  perfidy  cannot,  in  a  few  short  months, 
get  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  she  may  in  reality  be  a  truer  and 
less  exacting  friend  than  the  ^  nation  amie  et  alli6e.'  Time  is  needed 
for  making  that  discovery  not  by  a  few  individuals  but  by  a  whole, 
nation,  and  the  progress  of  events  during  the  coming  spring  is  likely 
to  be  too  rapid  to  allow  of  much  deliberation. 

The  question  does  not  rest  with  France  alone.  Her  action  will  be 
biassed,  or  at  least  accelerated,  by  that  of  Germany.  It  is  never 
agreeable  to  the  French  people  to  act  in  co-operation  with  the  Ger- 
mans, but  they  have  done  it  and  they  would  do  it  again.  They  did 
so  diplomatically  at  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1884-85,  and  again  more 
actively  in  the  combination  against  Japan  in  1895 ;  but  if  France  be 
led  to  follow  Russia  into  the  field  in  1904  this  co-operation  would 
never  have  possessed  so  great  a  justification,  for  the  combination  of 
the  French  and  German  fleets  is  essential  .to  their  having  any  chance . 
of  surviving  a  collision  on  the  sea  with  that  of  England.  France,  we  • 
are  told,  did  not  go  to  war  with  England  on  the  question  of  Fashoda — 
a  trivial  cause,  it  may  be  remarked,  for  two  great  countries  to  fight 
about — ^because  she  learnt  that  her  navy  had  no  chance  of  victory  in 
1898.  But  this  fear  will  not  exist  when  the  mere  adding  up  of  the 
battleships  in  European  waters  suffices  to  show  that  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia  have  half  as  many  battleships  again  as  England. 
That  superiority  on  paper  may  not  make  victory  certain,  but  at  least 
it  will  prevent  Frenchmen*  from  now  dreading  the  extermination  of 
their  navy  and  the  loss  of  their  colonies,  which  alone  kept  them  quiet 
when  the  mere  name  of  Fashoda  had  raised  their  bellicose  temper  to 
fever  heat. 

The  main  point  for  us  to  recollect  during  the  critical  months  that 
lie  before  us  is  that,  despite  courtesies  and  hospitalities,  we  have 
as  yet  acquired  no  real  hold  on  French  opinion.  Neither  its  preju- 
dices, nor  its  interests,  nor  even  its  fears  as  in  1898,  seem  to  it  to 
point  to  the  indispensable  entente  cordidle  with  England  which  is  a 
new  growth  that  has  not  had  time  to  strike  its  roots. 

But  if  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the  course  of  events  in  France  with 
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care,  and  even  with  the  apprehension  that  action  may  be  forced  upon 
us  contrary  to  our  own  most  sincere  wishes,  it  is  from  Berlin  that  we 
should  most  apprehend  the  hoisting  of  the  signal  for  benevolent 
action  on  behalf  of  Russia.  Germany  is  not  the  ^nation  amie  et 
alliie '  of  Russia,  yet  it  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradictioa, 
that  the  two  Courts  are  on  more  intimate  terms  than  those  prevailing 
between  the  Czar  and  the  French  President.  In  the  present  struggle 
the  Qerman  Government  has  been  far  more  sympathetic  to  Russia 
than  the  French  has  been.  It  has  shown  deference  to  her  wishes  and 
even  eagerness  to  reveal  its  friendly  desire  for  the  success  of  Russia's 
arms.  The  value  of  these  assurances  is  increased,  not  diminished,  at 
St.  Petersburg  by  the  knowledge  that  they  are  not  due  to  emotional 
excess,  but  to  cahn  and  deep  calculation,  for  they  signify  that  Ger- 
many approves  of  Russia's  policy,  and  is  willing  to  make  her  own 
accord  and  harmonise  with  it.  France's  friendship  is  that  of  the  loyal 
friend  who,  while  willing  to  sacrifice  everjrthing  for  his  ally,  reserves 
to  himself  the  right  of  uttering  unpalatable  truths,  as,  for  instance, 
in  this  case ;  *  Russia  has  not  turned  French  money  to  very  good 
account  in  her  naval  arrangements.'  But  Germany  never  says  um- 
palatable  things — ^at  least  to  Russia.  She  accepts  tiie  situation,  and 
decides  to  turn  the  opportunities  of  the  hour  to  the  best  account  for  ^ 
her  own  advantage.  She  is  sympathetic  to  Russia  because  she  sees 
her  opportunity  in  the  present  imbroglio.  How  far  she  will  carry 
that  sympathy  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  Russia  will  be  able 
to  draw  France  over  to  her  side  in  the  way  of  positive  overt  action  in 
the  Far  East. 

English  politicians  and  publicists  who  have  never  been  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  evidence  of  the  intense  dislike  and  iiatred . 
that  practically  all  Continentals  have  for  England  and  English- 
speaking  races,  are  convinced  that  France  and  Germany  cannot  act 
together  in  harmony,  and  that  we  have  only  to  make  an  effort,  as  we 
please,  at  either  Paris  or  Berlin  to  have  a  choice  of  allies.  This  is 
the  old  belief,  and  unfortunately  nothing  will  destroy  it  but  the  proof 
to  the  contrary.  Before  the  Russo-Japwese  contest  reaches  its  final 
phase  there  may  be  ample  proof  to  the  contrary  unless  our  policy 
takes  upon  itself  a  far  more  active  rdle  than  now  seems  possible.  The 
British  Government  has  to  discover  and  put  in  practice  a  policy  that 
will  counteract  and  defeat  that  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg ;  but 
whatever  form  it  takes  it  will  not  be  a  policy  of  inaction  and  tem- 
porising. 

The  policy  of  Germany  and  its  secret  springs  claim  all  our  atten- 
tion. The  opinion  is  widely  held  that  Germany  can  have  no  possible 
object  in  playing  Russia's  game.  A  second  opinion,  not  less  general, 
is  formulated  in  the  question.  Why  should  Germany  desire  to  weaken 
England  when  she  may  herself  have  to. reckon  one  day  with  France 
and  Russia  combined?    This  opinion,  which  was  perfectly  sound 
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down  to  ten  years  ago,  let  ns  say  till  Bismarck's  famous  insurance 
treaty  with  Russia,  has  been  based  on  an  antediluvianism  since  €rer- 
many  aspired  not  to  a  position  of  tolerance,  not  to  the  second  place 
on  the  sea,  but  to  the  first.  The  late  Lord  Salisbury  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  having  emphatically  refused  in  1878  to  go  to  war  with 
Russia  over  the  Afghan  business  because,  as  he  said  with  remarkable 
foresight,  ^  (Germany  is  our  real  and  most  formidable  enemy,'  and 
now,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  he  wrote  those  words  to  Lord  Lytton, 
it  seems  as  if  the  hour  for  the  verification  of  the  prediction  were  very 
near  at  hand. 

What  are  Oermany's  ambitions  ?  It  is  useless  for  any  one  to  offer 
conjectures  about  Grermany's  political  action  unless  it  is  first  deariy 
realised  what  these  are.  They  are  first  the  desire  to  obtain  the 
mastery  of  the  sea.  Now  this  desire  seems  to  the  English  people 
proof  of  a  ^  swollen  head,'  and  not  the  result  of  a  cold  and  well-calcu- 
lated mathematical  exegesis ;  and,  as  it  is  understood  in  England,  the 
conclusion  is  not  unreasonable.  But  unfortunately  the  Oerman  objec- 
tive is  not  precisely  what  it  is  assumed  to  be  in  London.  No  Oerman 
is  so  insanely  over-confident  as  to  believe  that,  in  a  single  naval 
campaign,  even  with  France  and  Russia  as  Germany's  aUies,  the 
maritime  supremacy,  or  rather  superiority,  for  it  is  no  longer  supremacy, 
of  England  can  be  ended.  What  many  shrewd  persons  at  Berlin  do 
think  is  that  by  a  swift  and  stealthy  blow  the  English  fleet  might  be 
80  struck  in  the  Thames  and  the  Channel  that  there  would  be  ^  an 
end  to  its  reputation  for  invincibility.'^  I  put  these  words  in  italics 
because  they  are  taken  from  a  Oerman  official  memorandum,  and  this 
belief  is  held  in  the  result  of  the  action  of  Oermany  herself  single- 
handed.  Whatever  shortcoinings  Germans  may  have,  it  cannot  be 
laid  to  their  charge  that  they  neglect  the  study  of  history,  and  there 
they  have  learnt  that  Holland  disputed  the  mastery  of  the  seas  with 
England  for  a  century,  while  France  contended  with  us  on  equal 
terms  during  a  still  longer  period. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  the  mastery  of  the  seas  is  too  vague  and 
indefinite  a  prize  to  tempt  the  Oerman  (Government  to  make  war 
upon  England.  The  Oerman  people  would  never  give  their  approval 
to  so  risky  an  enterprise,  or  at  all  events  they  would  prefer  waiting 
until  their  own  naval  power  could  be  shown  to  possess  something  like 
an  equal  strength  to  ours.  This  argument,  the  force  of  which  is  con- 
siderable, not  as  affecting  the  object  but  merely  the  date  of  the  moment 
for  attempting  to  achieve  it,  loses  all  value  if  Oermany's  dliances 
bring  her  at  once  the  naval  co-operation  that  will  compensate  for  the 
still  unwrought  products  of  her  own  shipyards. 

.  But  in  the  case  of  Oerman  S3mipathy  and  co-operation  with  Russia 
we  have  not  to  go  to  the  vague  or  the  conjectural  for  the  explanation 
of  Oermany's  motives.  The  prize  that  she  contemplates  securing  is 
definite  and  tangible.    An  experimental  tussle  with  England  on  the 
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ingh  seas  may  or  may  not  be  an  incident  in  its  realisation,  for  if  the 
prize  can  be  gained  without  it  the  incident  may  be  omitted  from  the 
programme.  Japan  and  Russia  are  warring  in  the  Far  East  for  no 
tmcertain  prize.  There  are  minor  points  that  attract  momentary 
notice,  but  the  real  stake  is  represented  by  China  and  the  control  of 
her  fortunes.  That  is  the  subject  which  appeals  to  the  (Germans 
scarcely  less  than  to  the  Russians  and  the  Japanese.  We  are  told 
that  Qi&rmany  is  a  party  to  the  ^  open  door '  policy.  It  may  be  so, 
but  no  State  has  gone  so  far  in  practice  to  realise  the  policy  of  ^  parti- 
tion.' Shantung  is  a  Qerman  province.  The  Oerman  railway  in  it 
now  extends  for  250  miles  into  the  interior  from  the  port  of  Kiaouchou. 
The  Emperor  William  has  recently  declared  that  this  is  only  a 
beginning.  From  Tsinan,  its  present  terminus,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  continue  the  line  to  a  point  on  the  existing  railway  south  of 
Peking,  which  is  in  course  of  further  construction  to  Hankow.  An 
tmderstanding  with  Russia,  effected  at  a  moment  of  difficulty,  might 
well  be  rewarded  by  railway  and  other  concessions  which  would 
extend  (German  influence  beyond  the  border  of  Shantung  into  Pechihli. 
So  much  for  the  positive  and  direct  reward.  But  Germany  has  also 
ground  for  indirect  apprehension.  Her  i>osition  in  Shantung,  sanc- 
tioned by  our  weakness,  is  as  clear  an  infraction  of  the  '  open  door ' 
policy  as  Russia's  attempt  to  dominate  Manchuria.  Will  a  victorious 
Japan  tolerate  that  ?  Will  China  when  her  feeling  of  independence 
has  been  stimulated  by  Japanese  success  and  example  tolerate  that  ? 
The  robbers,  anticipating  what  lies  before  them,  will  raise  the  shout 
of  the  Tellow  Peril,  but  it  is  really  only  the  natural  desire  of  any  race 
to  free  itself  from  alien  rule,  and  that  desire  will  be  the  keener  in  pro- 
portion as  tiie  rule  is  despotic  and  unsympathetic. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Germany  has  both  a  direct  and  an  indirect 
incentive  to  coalesce  with  Russia  in  the  Far  East.  She  can  have  a 
share  in  the  spoil  when  it  has  been  secured ;  she  x>ostpones,  if  she  does 
not  eliminate,  the  risk  of  being  called  to  account  by  Japan  for  her 
own  proceedings  in  Shantung.  It  is  not  sentiment  but  self-interest 
that  explains  the  compliments  and  handshakes  now  passing  between 
Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  Nor  must  we  exclude  from  the  picture 
Oerman/s  still  greater  ambition  to  oust  England  from  the  Tangtsze 
Valley  and  to  establish  herself  in  the  sphere  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  one  time  foolishly  thought  Germany  had  resigned  to  her, 
Although  it  is  now  admitted  in  official  parlance  that '  there  is  a  different 
interpretation  put  upon  the  Anglo-German  convention  in  Berlin  from 
ours.'  What  Germany  thinks  about  it  is  very  graphically  told  in  the 
American  Senator  Beveridge's  interesting  book  The  Russian  Advance, 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  which  should  be  the  incentive  to  every  Eng- 
lishman in  the  Far  East  to  strain  his  utmost  for  the  preservation  of 
our  pride  of  place  in  China,  which  no  one  dared  to  question  till  after 
the  death  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes.    But,  as  Mri  Beveridge  wisely  sajrs, 
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words  and  vauntings  will  not  suffice  to  retain  what  we  have  got,  to 
recover  what  we  have  lost.  Tet  perhaps  the  tortuous  dealings  of 
Berlin  diplomacy  may  before  long  give  us  the  opportunity  of  showing 
that  Germany  is  not  so  far  advanced  on  the  road  of  over-sea  empire 
as  she  fondly  imagines. 

It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  in  the  struggle  with  Japan,  (Ger- 
many is  heart  and  soul  with  Russia.  Whether  she  will  openly  ally 
herself  with  her  eastern  neighbour  is  a  question  that  will  depend 
exclusively  on  the  action  of  France.  Reasons  have  been  given  to 
show  that  the  natural  impulse  of  the  French  nation  is. to  fly  to  the 
aid  of  its  ally  without  counting  the  cost,  or  closely  calculating  to 
which  side  the  balance  of  its  own  self-interest  inclines.  There  are 
also,  it  must  be  admitted,  some  material  considerations  that  exercise 
influence  in  the  same  direction.  French  opinion  has  been  somewhat 
stirred  by  a  fantastic  scheme  imputing  to  the  Japanese^  the  intention 
of  attacking  Indo-China.  We  might  as  reasonably  tranble  for  the 
safety  of  Hong-Eong  or  Singapore.  In  the  way  of  direct  advantage 
Russia,  too,  might  promise  France,  or  encourage  her  to  take,  a  large 
slice  of  Southern  China,  including  tiie  city  of  Canton,  where  I  must 
record  that  the  French  have  of  late  years  been  more  active  than  we 
have  been.  No  one  can  say  that  these  efforts  may  not  be  crowned 
with  success,  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  summer  Japan  and  Eng- 
land may  not  be  confronted  with  a  triple  alliance  of  France,  Germany^ 
and  Russia.  Such  an  alliance  could  not  fail  to  attract  to  itself  several 
minor  members,  such  as  Holland  anxious  for  Java,  and  Belgium 
seizing  so  favourable  a  moment  to  repudiate  its  worn-out  neutrality 
and  to  manifest  its  resentment  for  the  attacks  on  the  Congo  State. 
Nor  should  we  slight  the  value  of  such  allies  because  they  are  small 
States,  seeing  that  they  would  bring  with  them  obvious  strategical 
advantages. 

That  is  not  a  confederacy  of  which  we  could  prudently  afford  to 
make  light,  nor  shall  we  prevent  its  becoming  a  reality  by  merely 
sitting  tight  and  believing  that,  because  some  organs  of  the  Paris 
press  write  civilly,  the  French  people  are  going  to  place  limitations  on 
the  force  and  value  of  their  bond  with  Russia.  What  we  have  to 
accomplish,  if  we  can,  is  to  stop  the  development  of  the  German- 
Russian  plans  to  bias  France  and  to  draw  her  into  the  field.  We  may 
try  to  do  this  by  action,  but  we  certainly  shall  not  succeed  by  inaction. 
The  chief  step  to  be  taken  is  to  bring  home  to  the  mind  of  the  French 
people,  and  to  demonstrate  in  an  inoffensive  but  effectual  manner^ 
that  the  proposed  Triple  Alliance  would  not  be  sure  of  success  on  the 
sea  even  against  England  alone.  The  French  have  tasted  the  bitter- 
ness of  defeat,  and  they  can  have  no  desire  to  rush  rashly  on  a  repeti- 
tion of  disaster.  But  the  difficulty  will  be  to  find  a  way  to  combat 
and  disprove  the  optimistic  statements  of  the  other  Powers  to  the 
effect  that  ihis  new  Triple  Alliance  need  not  fear  any  serious  conse- 
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quences  in  a  struggle  with  England.  No  one  can  foresee  how  not  the 
present  but  the  next  French  Govemment  will  be  influenced  by  these 
arguments  and  assurances.  There  is,  indeed,  one  step-— which  does  not, 
however,  depend  on  England — that  would  enormously  increase  the 
weight  of  English  influence  and  thus  strengthen  the  Anglophil  party 
in  France,  and,  as  it  would  be  a  distinctly  pacific  measure.  President 
Boosevelt  might  be  disposed  to  sanction  it.  If  the  United  States 
were  to  send  half-a-dozen  battleships  across  the  Atlantic  to  pass  the 
next  few  months  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  the  evidence  thus 
afEorded  that  England  did  not  stand  alone  in  the  world  would  effec- 
tually baffle  German  machinations,  and  procure  the  interval  needed 
for  French  opinion  to  become  solid  on  the  point  that  sentimental 
grounds  are  not  sufficient  for  France  to  risk  her  whole  future  on 
behalf  of  Russia,  and  to  destroy  at  the  same  time  all  chance  of  a 
genuine,  uncostly,  and  disinterested  accord  with  England. 

i  DEHETRnjs  C.  Boxtlgeb; 
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TH£  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS: 
NEW  RULES  AND  OLD  CIRCUMSTANCES 


What  are  still  called  the  New  Rules  of  Procedure  in  the  House  of 
Commons  have  been  in  force  for  thefiill  period  of  two  Sessions.  The 
time  seems  adequate  and  convenient  to  inquire  how  they  have 
worked.  The  House,  open  to  conviction  in  political  matters,  has 
always  shown  itself  stubbornly  conservative  where  its  procedure  is 
concerned.  When  twenty-two  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone,  faced  by 
organised  obstruction  led  by  Mr.  Pamell,  made  a  deliberate  and 
elaborate  attempt  to  introduce  reform  he  stirred  profound  resentment, 
not  wholly  confined  to  the  Opposition  benches,  then  peopled  by  the 
Conservatives.  The  closure  in  particular  raised  a  storm  of  vehement 
resistance.  Of  thiri;y-three  days  spent  in  considering  the  New  Bules 
brought  forward  in  the  Session  of  1882,  folly  one-half  were  appro- 
priated for  debate  on  that  particular  point.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
characteristic  subtlety,  declined  to  call  the  process  the  closure,  much 
less  to  use  the  French  term  ddture.  '  Putting  the  question '  was  the 
official  term  with  which  he  endowed  it.  The  phrase  deceived  no 
one  and  pleased  few.  At  first  there  was  a  tendency  to  talk  and  write 
about  ddture.  Speedily  the  English  word  assumed  dominancy.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  to  this  day  Mr.  Gladstone's  phrase  officially 
survives.  A  member  desiring  to  hasten  a  division  does  not '  beg  to 
move  the  closure.'    He  moves  *  That  the  question  be  now  put.' 

The  closure  machinery  organised  by  'prentice  hands  during  the 
height  of  Irish  obstruction  in  1882  proved  hopelessly  unwieldy.  The 
initiative  was  entrusted  to  the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means.  When  one  or  other  considered  enough  had  been  said,  he 
was  empowered  to  order  a  division  to  be  straightway  taken.  The  privi- 
lege of  members  and  the  freedom  of  minorities  were  safeguarded  by 
the  stipulation  that  in  order  to  carry  the  closure  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  members  must  take  part  in  the  division  deciding  the  question. 
There  followed  from  the  rule  thus  firamed  the  inevitable  conclusion. 
The  Speaker  and  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  shrinking  firom 
the  invidious  position  of  peremptorily  closing  debate,  the  Standing 
Order  became  a  dead  letter.  Five  years  later,  a  Conservative 
Gt>vemment  being  in  power,  the  salutary  rule  was  made  really 
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effective.  To-day  the  closure  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Speaker 
or  Chairman,  be  moved  on  the  initiative  of  any  member,  and  the 
presence  of  over  a  hundred  members  is  required  in  the  division.  This 
allotment  of  initiative  and  confirmation  works  admirably.  If  the 
Speaker  thinks  the  closure  motion  is  an  abuse  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  or  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  minority,  he  may,  and 
frequently  does,  refuse  to  put  the  question. 

A  Liberal  Governmenii  introduced  the  principle  of  the  closure. 
Successive  Conservative  Governments  have  perfected  it.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  whose  name  will  be  found  in  every  division  list  in  the  Session 
of  1882  hostile  to  the  closure,  four  years  later  becoming  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  habituallv  and  gratefully  invoked  it  in  the 
interests  of  public  business.  So  constant  was  the  habit  that  a 
&miliar  word  came  to  have  a  new  parliamentary  meaning.  When 
debate  had  dragged  itself  out  to  undue  length,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
would  be  observed  to  gather  himself  up  and  seat  himself  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  Treasury  Bench.  This  attitude  came  to  be 
recognised  as  being  '  on  the  pounce.*  It  was  the  familiar  preliminary 
to  moving  the  closure. 

The  greatest  reformer  of  parliamentary  procedure  is  the  present 
Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Gladstone  planted ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  watered. 
Mr.  Balfour  has  widely  extended  the  range  of  culture.  The  Liberal 
Premier,  as  we  have  seen,  hampered  by  prejudice,  succeeded  after 
long  effort  in  driving  through  the  House  an  unworkable  machine. 
A  Conservative  Government  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  sharpened  ends,  the  rough-hewing  of  which  they  had 
sturdily  resisted.  Both  were  content  to  closure  by  units,  requiring 
a  separate  motion  upon  successive  questions,  with  the  inevitable 
division  for  each  case.  Mr.  Balfour,  ruthlessly  going  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  invented  a  system  known  as  closure  by  compartments, 
applpng  it  systematically  and  automatically  to  the  process  of 
Supply. 

This  was  approached  by  an  earlier  reform,  carried  in  1896, 
that  has  done  much  to  lessen  the  grave  scandal  of  rushing  Supply 
through  a  fagged  House  '  kept  in '  during  the  month  of  August  or 
even  September.  Under  the  old  order  of  things.  Supply  was  taken 
at  odd  times  when  nothing  else  claimed  precedence.  The  Estimates 
had  to  be  agreed  to  before  prorogation  was  possible.  If  they  were  not 
cleared  off  before  August,  then  the  House  must  sit  all  night  if  neces- 
sary till  Supply  was  voted.  Mr.  Balfour's  plan  was  as  simple  as  it  has 
proved  effective  and  beneficial  in  the  public  service.  In  accordance 
with  it,  twenty  days,  being  days  before  the  5th  of  August,  are 
allotted  for  the  consideration  of  the  annual  estimates  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Civil  Services.  The  Minister  is  permitted  to  move  the 
allotment  of  three  supplementary  days,  a  privilege,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  regularly  claimed.    As  soon  as  the  Address  is  got  out  of  the  way, 
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Supply  is  taken  in  hand,  one  whole  sitting  in  every  week  heing 
allotted  for  the  purpose.  The  House  knows  precisely  where  it 
stands  in  respect  of  this  important  matter.  It  has  twenty-three  days 
wherein  to  discuss  it»  and  shall  have  neither  less  nor  more.  On  the 
twenty-second  day  the  chairman  will,  on  the  stroke  of  ten  o'clock, 
proceed  to  put  the  remaining  votes  to  the  question,  with  intent  to 
terminate  the  labours  of  the  committee  at  the  current  sitting.  On 
the  next,  the  twenty-third  day,  the  report  stage  will  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  fisishion,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  business. 

In  the  earlier  Sessions  of  the  operation  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
standing  Order,  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  presented  a  lamentable 
sight.  The  chairman  was  obliged  to  put  every  outstanding  vote 
individually,  his  declaration  that '  the  Ayes  have  it  *  being  answered 
by  angry  shouts  from  the  Noes.  Thereupon  a  division  took  place, 
the  process  lengthening  out  till  the  break  of  a  new  day  gleamed  on 
haggard  &ces.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Balfour  boldly  grappled  with 
this  absurdity.  He  amended  the  rule  by  directing  that  on  the 
Civil  Service  estimates  the  question  may  be  put  with  respect  to  each 
class  of  outstanding  votes.  With  respect  to  the  Navy,  Army,  and 
Bevenue  departments,  the  total  amount  of  the  votes  outstanding  on 
the  final  day  is  put  from  the  chair,  and  only  one  division  is  possible. 
Thus,  without  varying  practical  effect,  some  hours  of  childish  marching 
and  counter-marching  are  saved,  and  the  danger  of  shortening  more 
or  less  valuable  lives  is  minimised. 

like  all  other  efforts  in  the  same  direction,  these  reforms  were 
hotly  denounced  when  first  proposed.  It  was  said  that  the  priceless 
privilege  of  members  to  air  grievances  before  voting  Supply  was 
tampered  with.  To-day  there  is  no  member  who  would  uplift  his 
voice  in  favour  of  repealing  the  new  ordinances.  As  a  matter  of  £act, 
the  votes  are  more  fully  and  sanely  discussed  than  was  the  case 
under  the  old  rules.  The  House  comes  to  the  consideration  whilst 
its  withers  are  yet  unwrung.  The  fbrity  of  the  arrangement 
enables  members  concerned  with  particular  questions  so  to  shape 
their  engagements  as  to  be  in  their  place  when,  on  successive 
Thursdays,  the  House  goes  into  Committee  of  Supply.  This  serves 
the  interest  of  the  State.  The  personal  interest  and  convenience  of 
members  are  accommodated  by  the  automatic  ending  of  the  Session. 
Time  was  when  neither  Ministers  nor  unofficial  members  could  make 
definite  holiday  arrangements  in  view  of  the  long  recess.  The  date 
of  the  prorogation  was  on  the  knees  of  the  gods  below  the  gangway 
on  the  Opposition  side.  Before  1882  they  could,  and  did,  defer  it 
indefinitely.  Up  to  1896  they  were,  in  spite  of  the  closure,  to  a 
considerable  extent  masters  of  the  situation.  Now  they  are  helpless. 
Whatever  humour  they  may  be  in.  Supply  will  be  finally  closed  on 
the  8th  of  August,  and  the  Session  cannot  be  prolonged  beyond  the 
few  days  necessary  for  the  process  of  carrying  the  Appropriation  Bill 
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through  its  varied  stages.  If  these  iron-bound  rules  meant  restric* 
tion  of  opportunity  for  discussing  Supply  they  would  be  open  to 
grave  objection.  I  repeat  the  assertion,  which  I  venture  to  think 
^will  be  supported  by  all  members  of  old  standing,  that  never  before 
was  Supply  treated  in  so  business-like  a  fashion  as  that  which 
prevails  under  the  new  Order. 

The  most  drastic,  far-reaching  alteration  in  procedure  was 
adopted  in  May  1902.  Four  years  earlier  an  attempt  to  limit  late 
sittings  was  made  by  the  Speaker  taking  the  chair  an  hour  earlier. 
Up  to  1888  the  Sp^tker  was  seated  at  four  o'clock.  The  first  half- 
hour  was  devoted  to  private  business.  If  that  were  disposed  of  in 
time,  questions  commenced  at  half-past  four,  the  business  of  the  day 
ooming  on  at  an  indefinite,  ever- varied  time.  Looking  back  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  a  period  at  which  the  archaic  procedure  was  unreformed, 
it  is  diffictdt  to  understand  how  any  measure  of  public  business  was 
achieved.  It  was  done  <mly  by  sitting  far  into  the  night  and  defer- 
ring Prorogation  till  the  approach  of  September. 

In  those  good  old  days  a  member,  having  had  his  more  or  less 
voluminous  question  printed  at  public  expense,  read  out  every  word 
of  it  as  a  preliminary  to  the  Ministerial  answer.  The  consequence 
was  that  at  the  best  of  times  the  business  of  the  sitting  was  not 
approached  till  nearly  six  o'clock.  At  one  of  the  worst  of  times 
it  was  not  reached  till  one  o'clock  in  the  following  morning. 
That  was  the  historic  occasion  when  Mr.  O'Donnell,  dissatisfied 
with  the  answer  given  to  a  studiously  insulting  question  affecting 
the  French  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  moved  the  ad- 
journment. An  unseemly  wrangle  arose  lasting  till  after  midnight. 
It  was  one  against  six  hundred.  But  the  Standing  Orders  then  in 
vogue  made  the  unit  master  of  the  situation.  Any  member  might 
interrupt  the  progress  of  questions  by  moving  the  adjournment. 
The  new  rules  closely  clip  the  wing  of  obstruction  in  this  direction. 
I^o  motion  for  the  adjournment  can  now  be  made  until  all  the 
questions  are  disposed  of.  Thereupon  a  member  may  rise  and  '  ask 
leave  to  move  the  adjournment,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a 
<iefinite  matter  of  urgent  public  importance.'  The  Speaker  judges 
whether  that  description  applies  to  the  matter  at  issue.  If  not,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  matter.  Leave  to  move  is  refused.  If  it  be,  the 
Speaker  asks  whether  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  House  that  leave  be 
granted.  K  a  quorum  (forty)  signify  assent  by  rising,  the  demand 
is  conceded.  But  the  ordered  business  of  the  afternoon  sitting  is  not 
<iisturbed.  The  motion  must  be  made  when,  at  nine  o'clock,  the 
House  resumes  its  sittings  after  dinner. 

Looking  back  over  earlier  parliamentary  records,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  up  to  the  year  1642  the  House  of  Commons  sat  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  that  year  it  was  resolved  to  meet  at  eight. 
Twelve  months  later  Spartan  habits  weakened,  and  the  House  met  at 
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nine.  According  to  Standing  Orders  now  in  force,  debate  is  peremp- 
torily closed  on  the  stroke  of  twelve  o'clock.  In  1647  the  House 
agreed  that '  as  soon  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve  the  House  shall  rise.' 
The  difference  between  the  severed  centuries  is  that  of  noon  and 
midnight.  It  was  at  twelve  o'clock  noon  that  the  Long  Parliament, 
having  foregathered  at  nine  in  the  morning,  struck  work.  In  the 
time  of  the  Georges  the  hour  of  meeting  grew  as  late  as  four  o*clock 
in  the  afternoon.  That  arrangement  prevailed  up  to  the  opening 
of  the  Session  of  1888,  when  three  o'clock  was  fixed  for  the  opening 
hour.  Under  the  latest  Standing  Orders  the  House  meets  every 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  at  two  o'clock,  adjourn- 
ing at  half-past  seven  for  dinner,  resuming  at  nine  and  going  home 
at  midnight. 

As  a  considerable  proportion  of  members,  including  some  most 
to  the  fore,  are  engaged  in  private  business  during  the  day,  meeting 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  seems  prohibitive  of  their  attendance. 
The  rule  unquestionably  acts  in  that  direction,  the  muster  at  three 
o'clock,  the  latest  moment  at  which  the  Order  of  the  Day  is  reached, 
being  scanty.  The  drawback  is  more  apparent  than  real.  There  are 
always  at  hand  members  ready  to  sacrffice  themselves  by  delivering 
speeches  to  empty  benches.  As  these  are  unwound,  members  busy 
in  the  City  or  in  the  Courts  of  Law  have  time  to  assemble,  and 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  debate  and  vote  in  the  division. 

The  earlier  hour  of  meeting  has  wrought  a  notable  change  in 
the  fashion  of  attendance  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  Ministers,  having 
been  at  work  in  their  offices  through  the  morning,  must  needs,  if 
questions  be  addressed  to  them,  race  down  to  the  House  after  a  hasty 
luncheon.  As  soon  as  they  have  read  their  reply  they  hurry  off, 
either  back  to  their  offices  or  to  their  room  in  the  House,  in  whose 
seclusion  they  continue  their  Ministerial  work.  In  Disraeli's  time, 
and  so  recently  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  administration,  questions 
not  being  approached  till  half-past  four.  Ministers  completed  their 
office  work  before  coming  down,  and  were  at  liberty  to  observe  the 
unwritten  law  requiring  the  attendance  of  Ministers  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  throughout  a  debate,  whether  it  interested  their  particular 
dejMirtment  or  not.  Only  on  rare  occasions  are  there  now  found  more 
thaTi  two  or  three  Ministers  on  the  Treasury  Bench  whilst  debate- 
is  going  forward. 

The  time-table  of  the  sittings  undoubtedly  adds  to  the  anxieties 
of  tlie  Ministerial  Whips.  The  temptation  to  snatch  a  division  in  a 
nearly  empty  House  is  not  infrequently  superior  to  the  virtue  of 
the  Opposition.  The  dangerous  times  are  three  o'clock  and  nine 
P.M.,  the  first  marking  the  opening  of  business;  the  second,  the 
resumption  of  the  sittings  after  dinner.  The  Irish  members,  having 
at  neither  epoch  pressing  engagements  outside  the  House,  are. 
invariably  present  in  full  force,  and  find  irresistible  the  national 
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impulse  to  '  go  agin'  the  Government/  Coalescing  with  the  Badical 
contingent,  equally  free  from  the  bondage  of  social  engagements, 
they  rush  a  division,  and  reduce  the  Ministerial  majority  to  a 
parlous  figure.  As  far  as  the  dinner  hour  is  concerned,  that  is  not  a 
new  terror  in  the  Whips'  room.  Before  the  dinner  interval  was 
established,  the  House  was  at  nine  o'clock  in  an  equally  deserted 
condition.  A  Scotch  proverb  cryptically  aflSnns,  *  Who  will  to 
Cupar  maun  to  Cupar.'  With  a  clearer  view  of  the  situation,  it  may 
be  said  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  *  Who  will  to  dinner 
maun  to  dinner,'  remaining  at  table  for  a  lengthened  period  agreeable 
to  digestion. 

The  meeting  of  the  House  as  early  as  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
is  well  enough  in  the  case  of  a  Government  with  a  majority  over  a 
hundred.  In  such  circumstances  it  was  established.  It  is  different 
when,  as  happened  to  the  same  Government  in  the  present  Session, 
circumstances  reduce  the  majority  and  weaken  the  Whips'  hold  on 
the  remnant.  The  arrangement  would  have  been  impossible  with 
such  a  majority  as  Mr.  Gladstone  found  at  his  command  after  the 
General  Election  of  1892.  Its  maximum  was  forty.  Its  working 
strength  during  Lord  Sosebery's  premiership  dwindled  away  by  one- 
halfl  After  a  brief  struggle  it  was  disposed  of  by  a  snap  division 
taken  after  dinner.  With  the  House  meeting  at  two  o'clock,  its 
£eite  would  have  been  accomplished  some  months  earlier.  The 
memory  of  defeat  in  a  snap  division  fresh  in  his  mind,  Mr.  Balfour, 
questioned  on  the  subject,  manfully  stuck  to  his  colours.  It  is 
probable  that  the  next  Ministry,  if  its  working  majority  fall  below 
fifty,  will,  from  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  revert  to  the  three 
o'clock  sitting. 

Another  alteration  as  to  the  convenience  of  which  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails,  is  the  transposing  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  Up  to  1902  the  House,  in  accordance 
with  ancient  custom,  met  at  noon  on  Wednesdays,  adjourning  not 
later  than  six  o'clock.  This  was  a  welcome  breaJi:  in  the  labours  of 
the  week.  It  had  masterful  effect  on  the  social  amenities  of  London. 
Wednesday  became  the  chief  parliamentary  dining-out  night, 
whether  with  private  hosts  or  at  public  tables.  Now  the  House  sits 
on  Wednesdays  from  two  o'clock  till  midnight,  meeting  on  Fridays 
at  noon  an(^  not  sitting  after  six.  This  rearrangement  was  avowedly 
made  in  the  interests  of  what,  in  a  newly  coined  word,  are  known  as 
week-enders.  Friday  now  being,  as  Wednesday  was,  allotted  to 
private  members,  those  not  urgently  concerned  in  the  question  at 
issue  may  make  holiday  from  parliamentary  duties  from  Friday 
morning  till  Monday  afternoon. 

This  is  a  privilege  prized  or  deprecated  according  to  personal 
circumstances.  Members  who  have  country  houses  within  easy 
access  of  London,  and  others  who  enjoy  hotel  life  at  the  seaside. 
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eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  Members  whose  homes 
are  too  fisur  distant  to  make  it  worth  while  repairing  thither  for  a 
couple  of  days,  regard  the  arrangement  as  {rivolous,  unworthy  the 
dignity  of  a  great  deliberating  assembly,  traceable  directly  to  the 
Prime  Minister's  guilty  passion  for  golf.  The  arrangement  has, 
however,  come  to  stay.  I^ndon  society  has  readily  adapted  itself  to 
the  change*  Friday  has  absolutely  superseded  Wednesday  as  the 
dining-out  night  and  the  gathering  of  political  clans  in  the  salons  of 
the  graTvdea  dames  of  rival  political  camps. 

Another  controversial  matter,  personal  rather  than  political  in  its 
bearing,  is  the  season  through  which  the  parliamentary  Session  runs. 
It  seems,  appropriately  enough,  midsummer  madness  to  be  imprisoned 
at  Westminster  through  the  days  of  June  and  July  when  the  country 
is  most  inviting.  It  was  not  always  thus.  Up  to  a  period  so  recent 
as  1832  Parliament  assembled  in  December,  made  brief  holiday  at 
Christmas,  and  remained  at  work  till  the  first  week  in  June.  The 
fourth  day  happening  to  be  King's  birthday,  loyal  effort  was  made  to 
honour  it  by  proroguing.  Fourteen  years  ago  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
submitted  a  resolution  insisting  that  Parliament  should  rise  at  the 
beginning  of  July,  the  time  required  for  the  due  transaction  of 
public  business  being  provided  by  sitting  longer  in  winter  time. 
Lord  Salisbury's  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Commons,  attracted  by 
the  alluring  proposal,  resolved  to  make  experiment  in  the  direction  of 
its  recommendation. 

The  result  was  so  disheartening  that  Parliament  hurriedly 
returned  to  its  former  habit.  Meeting  on  the  21st  of  November, 
1890,  it  was  not  prorogued  till  about  the  usual  time  in  the  August  of 
the  following  year.  Last  Session  Lord  Newton  carried  in  the  House  of 
Lords  a  resolution  on  the  lines  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan's.  But  the 
matter  is  essentially  one  for  the  Commons.  As  far  as  it  has  declared 
opinion,  it  approves  the  proposal.  Thirty-three  years  ago  a  Select 
Committee  reported  in  favour  of  the  change.  All  the  same,  Parlia- 
ment habitually  meets  early  in  February,  sits  through  the  summer, 
and,  save  for  Mr.  Balfour's  time  limit  of  small  talk  in  Committee  of 
Supply,  might  be  found  at  Westminster  in  September. 

With  respect  to  two  reforms  introduced  by  the  Procedure  Rules 
of  1902,  the  rearrangement  of  the  question  hour  and  the  disposal  of 
private  Bills,  there  is  no  divergence  of  opinion.  Under  both  heads 
an  appreciable  saving  of  public  time  results.  When  Mr.  Balfour 
proposed  that  the  process  of  cross-examining  Ministers  should  not 
extend  beyond  a  period  of  forty  minutes,  lament  was  raised  of  out- 
rage upon  one  of  the  most  precious  privileges  of  the  private  member. 
Judging  from  long  experience,  it  seemed  impossible  to  compress  the 
exercise  within  that  time.  Even  when  questions  were  no  longer 
read  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  the  performance  to  run  over  an 
hour  and  a  half.     The  preci3e  arrangement  now  existing  is  that  'On 
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the  first  four  days  of  the  week  questions  are  taken  at  a  quarter  past 
two.  None  may  be  put  after  five  minutes  to  three,  the  odd  five 
minutes  being  reserved  for  inquiries  of  an  urgent  character  relating 
either  to  matters  of  public  importance  or  to  the  arrangement  of 
business.  In  the  two  years  that  have  run  since  this  arrangement 
was  made,  the  number  of  occasions  when  the  allotted  time  has  not 
proved  adequate  to  the  task  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand. 

A  subsidiary  arrangement,  admirable  in  its  working,  divides 
questions  into  two  classes.  In  one  class  where,  at  the  instance  of  the 
member  concerned,  the  question  is  starred,  it  is  answered  orally..  In 
the  other  a  printed  reply  is  supplied  and  circulated  with  the  votes 
on  the  day  following  that  for  which  the  query  is  set  down.  At  first 
members  fought  shy  of  the  second  class.  The  cheapest  and  most 
effective  method  of  advertisement  for  a  pushful  member  is  to  address 
a  question  to  a  Minister — to  the  Premier  by  preference,  or,  when  he 
was  still  in  office,  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  newspapers  in  town 
and  country  gratuitously  circulated  a  report  of  his  appearance  on 
the  scene  in  contiguity  with  the  Minister.  A  member  to  whom 
these  considerations  are  important  still  insists  on  answer  being 
made  viva  voce.  The  larger  number,  whose  desire  is  bounded  by 
honest  intention  to  obtain  information  useful  to  the  public  or 
accommodating  to  a  constituent,  find  the  written  answer  has  many 
conveniences.  Each,  with  the  question  appended,  is  printed  on  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper,  of  which  the  inquirer  may  obtain  at  the 
Tote  Office  as  many  copies  as  he  pleases  to  distribute  among  those 
personally  concerned.  Nor  is  there  any  delay.  On  arriving  at  the 
House  on  the  day  for  which  his  question  is  set  down,  he  receives  a 
copy  of  the  Minister's  answer,  and  is  thus  even  in  advance  in  point 
of  time  of  the  member  who  takes  his  turn  at  the  oral  inquisition. 

The  new  rule  has  had  wholesome  effect  upon  the  whole  business 
of  what  is  still  called  the  question  hour.  A  member  interposing  at 
a  time  when  the  attendance  is  small,  there  is  no  temptation  to  make 
a  scene  by  wrangling  with  the  Minister.  The  Irish  members  are 
still  addicted  to  the  old  practice  of  putting  a  supplementary  question 
*  arising  out  of  that  answer.'  But  the  Speaker  is  watchful  that  due 
bounds  shall  not  be  exceeded,  and  the  depressing  influence  of  the 
hour  discourages  enterprise.  No  honest  inquirer  after  truth  is  a 
penny  the  worse  for  the  new  restriction,  whilst  the  House  is  on  the 
average  half  an  hour  daily  to  the  good. 

Up  to  the  close  of  last  century  the  t3nranny  of  private  business 
reached  a  point  incredible  to  ordinary  business  people.  The  House 
meeting  at  three  o'clock,  public  business  did  not  in  any  case  open 
till  half-past  three,  what  was  left  of  the  first  half-hour  after  prayers 
being  reserved  for  private  business.  But  there  was  no  time-limit 
to  this  transaction.     Any  private  Bill  agent  might  put  down  his 
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clients'  measure  for  any  day  of  the  week  most  convenient  to  him- 
self and  to  them.  There  was  no  appeal  from  the  choice.  Pnbhc 
business  of  whatever  magnitude  must  needs  stand  aside  till  a  local 
Gas  or  Water  Bill  had  been  fought  out.  It  has  more  than  once 
happened  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  waiting  to  expound 
his  Budget,  has  been  blocked  by  a  private  Bill.  It  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  a  measure  upon  which  local  feeling  was  excited 
or  large  monetary  transactions  depended  to  be  debated  up  to  five 
or  six  o'clock.  Thereafter,  and  only  then,  Ministers  waiting  to  answer 
questions  might  take  their  turn,  the  Orders  of  the  Day  succeeding. 

Under  the  new  rule  if  private  business  is  not  over  by  a  quarter 
past  two  it  is  shunted  till  such  time  as  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means  may  fix.  It  will  come  on  at  some  convenient  day  when,  at 
nine  o'clock,  the  House  resumes  after  dinner.  Here,  again,  whilst 
the  public  service  is  guarded,  no  damage  accrues  to  private  in- 
terests. There  is,  indeed,  the  advantage  of  discouraging  the 
lobbpng  which  used  to  take  place  under  the  former  rSgime. 
Members  coming  down  as  usual  for  questions,  finding  their  approach 
barred  by  debate  on  a  private  Bill,  became  the  prey  of  parties 
promoting  or  opposing  it,  who  eagerly  canvassed  their  votes. 
They  knew  nothing  about  the  merits  of  the  case  at  issue,  but  to 
oblige  a  friend  voted  in  one  lobby  or  the  other.  Private  business 
coming  on  sharp  at  nine  in  the  evening,  the  attendance  is  confined 
to  members  whose  constituents  are  directly  interested  in  the  Bill 
coming  on. 

The  Standing  Order  dealing  with  disorderly  conduct  was,  two 
years  ago,  considerably  strengthened.  A  member  having  been 
'  named '  by  the  Speaker  or  chairman  of  conmiittees  for  disregarding 
the  authority  of  the  Chair,  or  wilfully  and  persistently  obstructing 
business,  a  Minister,  the  leader  of  the  House  if  he  chance  to  be 
present,  moves  that  such  member  be  suspended  from  the  service  of  the 
House.  Straightway  the  Speaker  puts  the  question,  and  the  House 
divides,  no  amendment,  adjournment,  or  debate  being  allowed. 

This  was  the  last  rule  dealt  with  by  the  House  before  the  debate 
was  indefinitely  adjourned.  The  result  is  very  curious,  and  haa 
apparently  escaped  the  recollection  of  Ministers  and  the  House.  A 
subsection  directed  that  the  suspension  on  the  first  occasion  should 
continue  for  one  week,  on  the  second  occasion  for  a  fortnight,  and  on 
the  third  or  any  subsequent  occasion  for  a  month.  This  penalty  was 
found  to  be  absurdly  inadequate.  An  Irish  member,  wanting  a 
week's  holiday  without  risking  loss  of  a  week's  wage,  had  only  to  get 
himself  named  by  the  Speaker,  and  to  the  placid  joys  of  his  outing 
was  added  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  his  constituents.  It  was 
proposed  to  make  the  penalty  much  more  severe;  to  which  end^ 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1902,  particulars  of  the  several  terms  of 
punishment  were  struck  out  of  the  clause,  as  a  preliminary  to 
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enacting  firesh  penalties.  Four  days  later,  the  House  returned  to 
consideration  of  the  matter,  the  sitting  being  adjourned  before  it  was 
settled.  This  17th  of  February  turned  out  to  be  the  last  occasion 
on  which  the  new  rules  were  debated.  The  consequence  is  that  this 
important  section  of  the  penal  clause  remains  comically  truncated. 
It  reads  thus :  '  If  any  member  be  suspended  under  this  order,  his 
suspension  on  the  first  occasion '     Afterwards  is  silence. 

As  the  rule  now  stands,  without  the  controlling  subsection,  a 
member  suspended  is  sentenced  for  an  indefinite  time,  certainly  till 
the  end  of  the  existing  Parliament.  The  difficulty  arose  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  John  Dillon,  and  had  to  be  met  by  a  special  order.  Meanwhile, 
like  the  unfinished  window  in  Aladdin's  Tower,  the  rule  remains  a 
fragment,  a  flash  of  humour  in  the  dull  tome  of  Standing  Orders. 

Among  the  rules  dealing  with  disorderly  conduct  is  one  that  has 
not  yet  been  put  in  force.  It  directs  that  in  the  case  of  grave 
disorder  arising  in  the  House  the  Speaker  may,  if  he  think  it 
necessary,  adjourn  the  House  without  question  put,  or  suspend  any 
sitting  for  a  time  to  be  named  by  him.  This  is  founded  upon  the 
custom  in  the  French  Legislative  Chamber,  where  the  President 
temporarily  closes  a  noisy  sitting  by  putting  on  his  hat.  A\lien  the 
new  rule  was  accepted,  members  obviously  had  in  mind  the  memorable 
scene  during  the  committee  stage  of  the  Home  Bule  Bill,  when  a 
free  fight  took  place  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  difficulty  that 
suggests  itself  is  whether  upon  that  particular  occasion  the  Speaker's 
voice  could  have  been  heard  above  the  tumult,  and  whether  his 
quittance  of  the  Chair  would  have  had  any  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  scene.  For  a  certain  period  gentlemen  above  the  gangway  on 
the  Opposition  side  were  so  earnestly  engaged  upon  the  task  of 
pommelling  each  other  in  the  avowed  interests  of  free  speech  that 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  notice  whether  the  Speaker's  chair  was 
empty  or  occupied.  As  it  happened,  the  outbreak  occurred  in 
Committee,  and  when,  after  considerable  interval,  the  Speaker 
appeared  on  the  scene,  party  passion  was  stilled. 

A  reform  of  procedure  the  House  of  Commons  has  frequently 
coquetted  with  is  the  carrying  over  of  unfinished  Bills  to  the  next 
Session.  It  seems  a  preposterous  thing  that  a  body  of  business  men 
should  occupy  themselves  through  weeks,  even  months,  of  a  Session 
in  framing  a  measure  of  legislation,  and  see  their  labour  lost  by 
the  arbitrary  interference  of  a  particular  date.  In  Congress  at 
Washington,  where  legislative  work  is  conducted  on  strictly  business 
principles,  Bills  dropped  in  one  Session  are  taken  up  in  the  next,  at 
the  point  achieved,  and  carried  forward  to  the  end.  It  is  the  same 
in  France,  Spain,  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary,  the  Netherlands, 
Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Greece,  and  even  Portugal.  The 
only  legislative  chambers  that  in  this  respect  follow  the  British 
method  are  those  of  Germany  and  Italy. 
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In  1890,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  convert, 
attempted  to  draft  this  proposal  on  his  already  far-reaching  scheme 
of  reform  of  procedure.  He  laid  on  the  table  a  new  Standing  Order 
authorising  the  carrying-over  of  Bills  left  unfinished  at  the  dose  of 
a  Session.  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  leading  the  Opposition,  objected  to 
so  grave  a  change  in  the  usage  of  Parliament  and  the  practice  of 
the  Constitution,  before  the  matter  had  been  carefully  examined  by 
a  Select  Committee.  Such  a  Committee  was  appointed,  with  the 
result  that  the  majority  approved  the  proposal.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
his  innate  and  ineradicable  Conseivatism  touched,  presented  a  draft 
report  showing  that  similar  proposals  had  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  for  forty  years,  and  in  every  instance,  in 
every  shape,  had  been  universally  condemned.  The  same  argument 
might  of  course  have  been  used  against  the  introduction  of  the 
Home  Eule  Bill  of  1893. 

This  powerful,  though  individual,  opposition  prevailed.  The 
majority  report  was  signed  and  circulated,  but  no  attempt  was  made 
to  frame  and  pass  a  Standing  Order.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
not  only  was  Mr.  Balfour  among  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
favourable  to  reform,  but  he  wrote  the  report,  an  able,  convincing 
document.  When,  twelve  years  later,  having  risen  to  the  position 
of  Leader  of  the  House,  he  introduced  a  scheme  of  procedure  reform, 
he  did  not  include  this  particular  proposal.  The  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  incorporated  in  Standing  Orders.  Save  a  feeling 
of  reverence  for  the  antique,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  support 
of  procedure  that  every  Session  leads  to  prodigious  waste  of  time. 

Another  evil  in  parliamentary  procedure  crying  aloud  for 
intervention  of  the  reforming  hand  is  the  inordinate  length  of 
speechmaking.  As  a  rule,  with  few  exceptions,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  length  of  a  member's  speech  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
weight  it  carries.  During  the  present  Session,  at  a  Friday  sittings 
with  its  maximum  of  five  hours  and  a  half  debate,  three  hours  and 
a  quarter  were  appropriated  by  two  members  discussing  a  private 
Bill  of  third-rate  importance.  In  debate  on  the  Address  carried  on 
over  three  weeks*  few  members  spoke  for  less  than  an  hour.  There 
are  exceedingly  rare  men  in  either  House  of  Parliament  whose 
information  is  so  wide,  whose  counsel  so  sage,  whose  eloquence  so 
alluring,  that  the  House  would  willingly  hear  them  beyond  the 
space  of  half  an  hour.  Save  in  the  matter  of  explaining  an  intricate 
Bill  or  expounding  a  Budget,  twenty  minutes  is  the  full  limit  to 
which  speech  should  obtrude  on  debate.  Mr.  Asquith,  admitted  on 
both  sides  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  debaters  in  the  present 
Parliament,  rarely  exceeds  half  an  hour  when  taking  prominent 
part  in  critical  debate.  But  every  sentence  tells.  Whereas  a  man 
of  less  intellectual  capacity  and  dialectical  skill  goes  mooning  round 
to  find  the  right  word  and  most  effective  manner  of  introducing  it. 
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Major  Basch  has  made  this  subject  his  own.  lU-fortane  has 
attended  him  at  the  ballot.  There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to 
the  existence  of  the  evil  and  the  necessity  for  reform.  Unhappily 
personal  concern  is  unselfishly  concentrated  on  desire  to  see  a 
colleague  or  neighbour  curb  his  tendency  to  verbosity.  On  the 
one  occasion  when  opportunity  presented  itself  of  discussing  the 
subject  in  the  House,  no  contributor  to  the  debate  occupied  less  than 
forty  minutes  in  lamenting  the  tendency  to  unduly  long  speeches. 

It  is  a  matter  on  which  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  would  do  well 
to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  her  vigorous  daughter  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  Congress  it  is  ordered  that  no  member  shall 
occupy  more  than  one  hour  in  debate  on  any  question  in  the  House 
or  in  Committee.  When,  sixty-four  years  ago,  the  rule  was  sub- 
mitted, it  was,  after  a  fashion  common  nearer  home,  assailed  as  an 
attack  on  liberty  of  speech.  It  has  been  foimd  in  practice  to  work 
admirably.  Only  on  rare  occasions  does  a  member  avail  himself  of 
his  full  privilege.  One  in  charge  of  a  Bill,  having  an  hour  at  his 
disposal,  speaks  for  a  few  minutes,  then  makes  way  for  another, 
usually  an  opponent  of  the  measure.  He  in  turn  leaves  verge  and 
scope  for  a  third  speaker,  and  so  brisk  debate  goes  on.  At  the  end 
of  the  hour  its  original  proprietor  demands  a  division  which,  if  the 
House  thinks  enough  has  been  said  (as  it  usually  does)  is  granted 
and  the  Bill  is  advanced  a  stage.  In  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
speeches  are  limited  to  five  minutes,  a  rule  that  enables  every  point 
in  a  clause  to  be  threshed  out  by  a  multitude  of  authorities.  When, 
as  frequently  happens  in  the  House  of  Commons,  three  or  four 
members  follow  each  other  in  discourses  occupying  from  forty 
minutes  to  an  hour  in  duration,  what  is  said  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  representative  of  the  sense  of  an  assembly  670  strong. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  Congress  the  wind  is  tempered  to  the 
shorn  lamb.  If  a  member  may  not  deliver  a  discourse  at  the  full 
length  permissible  at  Westminster,  he  may  have  it  published  at  the 
national  expense.  The  fact  that  it  was  never  delivered  does  not,  in 
a  fi-ee  country,  prevent  its  being  reported  verbatim.  The  Con- 
greaaioTud  Record  is  the  sepulchre  of  this  abortive  eloquence.  Each 
senator  is  entitled,  free  of  charge,  to  eighty^-eight  copies  of  the  daily 
issue,  each  representative  being  content  with  threescore.  Thus  are 
they  enabled  to  gratify  the  family  circle  and  cheer  a  wider  range  of 
personal  firiends  with  opportimity  of  studjring  their  eloquence. 
Something  over  41,0002.  is  paid  by  a  grateful  country  for  enjoyment 
of  this  intellectual  luxury.  It  is  money  well  expended,  as  making 
possible  the  existence  of  a  rule  of  Spartan  simplicity  and  severity 
that  smooths  and  accelerates  the  wheels  of  the  legislative  machine. 
It  would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  accomplishment  of  similar 
results  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

Henry  W  Lucy. 
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IN  CHINESE  DREAMLAND 


The  Chinese  people  have  never  associated  dreams  with  indigestion. 
An  outline  of  what  they  have  thought  and  written  about  dreams 
during  the  past  twenty-five  centuries  will  be  attempted  in  the 
following  pages. 

The  Book  of  History,  a  collection  of  old  historical  documents, 
edited  by  Confucius  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  records  how  in  B.C.  1321 
the  Emperor  Wu  Ting  dreamed  that  God  sent  him  an  able  Minister 
to  aid  in  the  administration  of  government.  On  awaking,  his 
Majesty  was  able  to  describe  the  man  so  minutely  that  a  picture  was 
prepared,  and  sent  about  the  empire  until  the  required  sage  was 
found,  of  course  in  a  humble  position.  And  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state  here  that  Chinese  artists  represent  dreams  pictorially  by  means 
of  a  spiral  or  curl,  as  of  vapour,  proceeding  from  the  dreamer's  head, 
and  broadening  out  until  large  enough  to  receive  the  figures  or 
scenery  which  enter  into  and  compose  the  dream. 

Turning  to  the  Odes,  the  old  ballads  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
possibly  earlier  centuries  B.C.,  edited  later  on  by  Confucius,  we  find 
three  entries  in  which  dreams  are  mentioned,  of  which  one  will 
suffice  as  a  specimen.  Referring  to  a  palace  just  built  for  the 
suzerain  ruler  of  feudal  China,  the  Pindar  of  the  day  writes  a 
congratulatory  ode  in  which  these  words  occur : 

With  the  rush  mat  below  and  the  bamboo  mat  above, 

May  OTir  prince  sleep  here  in  peace, — 

Sleep  and  awaken !  .  .  . 

*  Oh,  interpret  our  dream : 

Say  what  dreams  are  lucky : 

Ours  was  of  bears  and  gorillas, 

Of  serpents  and  snakes.' 

Then  the  Grand  Augur  will  interpret : 

'  Bears  and  gorillas 

Are  an  omen  of  sons ; 

Serpents  and  snakes 

Are  an  omen  of  daughters.' 

The  Grand  Augur,  we  are  told,  reasoned  thus :  '  Bears  and 
gorillas  belong  to  the  positive  or  male  principle  in  Nature,  the 
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symbol  of  which  is  light.  Their  habitat  is  on  the  hillside,  and  their 
attributes  are  strength  and  courage ;  therefore  their  indication  is  of 
sons.  Serpents  and  snakes  belong  to  the  negative  or  female 
principle  in  Nature,  the  symbol  of  which  is  darkness.  Their  habitat 
is  in  holes,  and  their  attributes  are  softness  and  retirement ;  there- 
fore their  indication  is  of  daughters,' 

The  RihmL  of  the  Chou  Dynasty,  which  carries  us  back  to  a  date 
as  early  as  that  of  the  Odea,  has  several  important  references  to 
dreams.  We  are  told  that  part  of  the  business  of  the  Grand  Augur 
was  to  deal  with  three  particular  kinds  of  dreams,  viz. :  (1)  Those 
which  were  brought  about  by  some  special  agency,  (2)  extraordinary 
dreams,  and  (3)  those  in  which  there  was  communication  with  the 
world  of  spirits.  He  would  interpret  the  suzerain's  dreams  by 
examining  the  vaporous  atmosphere  around  the  morning  sun,  a 
method  now  said  to  be  lost ;  or  by  means  of  the  markings  on  the 
back  of  a  tortoise ;  or  by  the  conjunctions  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets, 
and  constellations.  Towards  the  close  of  winter,  it  was  his  duty  to 
inquire  if  the  suzerain  had  dreamed  of  anything  particular,  and  to 
interpret  it  with  reference  to  the  coming  year.  All  dreams  were 
classed  under  six  heads,  viz. :  (1)  Ordinary  dreams,  (2)  supernatural 
dreams,  (3)  dreams  of  what  has  been  uppermost  in  the  thoughts, 
(4)  dreams  which  are  realised  on  waking,  (5)  pleasant  dreams,  and 
(6)  terrifying  dreams. 

The  Sv,  Win  is  an  ancient  medical  work  which  has  been  referred 
to  an  extravagantly  early  age,  but  is  not  regarded  by  those 
among  the  Chinese  who  know  as  older  than  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
Dreams  had  by  this  time  come  to  be  understood  as  resulting  from 
the  influences  exerted  upon  the  immaterial  self  by  the  positive  and 
negative  principles  in  Nature,  acting  separately  or  together.  Thus 
the  Su  WM  says  : 

If  the  negative  principle  prevails,  the  dream  will  be  of  great  waters,  accom- 
panied by  fright.  If  the  positive  principle  prevails,  the  dream  will  be  of  fire, 
burning,  and  bright  light.  If  both  principles  are  equally  present,  the  dream  will 
be  of  fighting  and  wounds,  given  and  received.  If  the  influence  of  the  vital 
fluid  ^  is  upward,  the  dream  will  be  of  flying ;  if  downward,  of  falling.  After 
a  good  dinner  a  man  dreams  of  gixong ;  hungry,  he  dreams  of  taking.  If  liver 
influences  prevail,  the  dream  will  be  of  anger ;  if  lung  influences  prevail,  the 
dream  will  be  of  weeping. 

We  now  come  to  Chuang  TzH,  the  brilliant  mystic  of  the  fourth 
and  third  centuries  fi.c,  who  taught  that  this  life  is  really  a  dream^ 
and  that  death  is  the  awakening. 

Those  who  dream  of  the  banquet  wake  to  lamentation  and  sorrow.  Those 
who  dream  of  lamentation  and  sorrow  wake  to  join  the  hunt.  While  they 
dream  they  do  not  know  that  they  dream.    Some  will  even  interpret  the  very 


*  This  vital  fluid  is  the  resultant  of  the  two  principles,  and  informs  the  universe, 
making  all  things  what  they  are. 
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dream  they  are  dreaming ;  and  only  when  they  awake  do  they  know  it  was  a 
dream.  By-and-by  comes  the  Great  Awakening,  and  then  we  find  out  that  this 
life  is  really  a  great  dream.  Fools  think  they  are  awake  now,  and  flatter  them- 
selves they  know  if  they  are  really  princes  or  peasants.  Confucius  and  you 
are  both  dreams ;  and  I,  who  say  you  are  dreams,  I  am  but  a  dream  myself.^ 

Much  more  famous,  however,  than  the  above  passage  is  that  in 
which  the  philosopher  records  a  dream  of  his  own,  from  which  he 
gained  the  sobriquet,  now  more  than  twenty  centuries  old,  of 
Butterfly  Chuang : 

Once  upon  a  time,  I,  Chuang  Tzii,  dreamed  I  was  a  butterfly,  fluttering 
hither  and  thither,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  butterfly.  I  was  conscious  only 
of  following  my  fiEtncies  as  a  butterfly,  and  was  unconscious  of  my  indiyiduaHty 
as  a  man»  Suddenly  I  awaked,  and  there  I  lay,  myself  again.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  was  then  a  man  dreaming  I  was  a  butterfly,  or  whether  I  am 
CQW  a  butterfly  dreaming  I  am  a  man. 

Innumerable  essays  have  been  written  by  the  leading  literary  men 
of  various  periods  upon  the  fascinating  problem  involved  in  this 
dream,  but  not  one  seems  to  bring  us  perceptibly  nearer  to  its 
solution. 

In  a  more  paradoxical  vein  is  a  dream  by  an  imaginary  personage 
named  Lieh  Tzti,  to  whom  is  attributed  a  work  which  probably 
belongs  to  the  second  century  of  our  era : 

A  man  of  the  State  of  ChSng  was  one  day  gathering  fuel,  when  he  came 
across  a  startled  deer,  which  he  pursued  and  killed.  Fearing  lest  anyone 
should  see  him,  he  hastily  concealed  the  carcass  in  a  ditch,  and  covered  it  with 
plantain  leaves,  rejoicing  excessively  at  his  good  fortune.  By-and-by  he  forgot 
the  place  where  he  had  put  it ;  and,  thinking  he  must  have  been  dreaming,  he 
set  off  towards  home,  humming  over  the  afiEiekir  on  his  way. 

Meanwhile,  a  man  who  had  overheard  his  words  acted  upon  them,  and 
went  and  got  the  deer.  The  latter,  when  he  reached  his  house,  told  his  wife, 
^ftying, '  A  woodman  dreamed  he  had  got  a  deer,  but  he  did  not  know  where  it 
was.  Now  I  have  got  the  deer;  so  his  dream  was  a  reality.*  *It  is  you,* 
replied  his  wife, '  who  have  been  dreaming  you  saw  a  woodman.  Did  he  get 
the  deer  ?  and  is  there  really  such  a  person  ?  It  is  you  who  have  got  the  deer : 
how  then  can  his  dream  be  a  reality  ?  *    *  It  is  true,*  assented  the  husband, 

*  that  I  hav6  got  the  deer.  It  is,  therefore,  of  little  importance  whether  the 
woodman  dreamed  the  deer  or  I  dreamed  the  woodman.* 

Now,  when  the  woodman  reached  his  home  he  became  much  annoyed  at  the 
loss  of  the  deer ;  and  in  the  night  he  actually  dreamed  where  the  deer  then  was 
and  who  had  got  it.  So  next  morning  he  proceeded  to  the  place  indicated  in 
his  dream,  and  there  it  was.  He  then  took  legal  steps  to  recover  possession ; 
and  when  the  case  came  on  the  magistrate  delivered  the  following  judgment : 

*  The  plaintiff  began  with  a  real  deer  and  an  alleged  dream.  He  now  comes 
forward  with  a  real  dream  and  an  alleged  deer.  The  defendant  really  got  the 
deer  which  plaintiff  said  he  dreamed,  and  is  now  trying  to  keep  it ;   while 

*  Somewhat  in  this  sense  run  the  experiences  of  a  convict  of  recent  date.  *  I  used 
to  go  to  bed  every  night  pinched  by  hanger.  I  began  dreaming  of  banquets,  and 
would  have  thought  nothing  strange  about  it  had  not  the  same  dream  come  to  me 
every  night.* 
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according  to  his  wife  both  the  woodman  and  the  deer  are  but  the  figments  of  a 
dream ;  so  that  no  one  got  the  deer  at  alL  However,  here  is  a  deer,  which  you 
had  better  divide  between  you.* 

Wang  Ch*ung,  a  philosopher  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  who  main- 
tained that  the  soul  was  a  phenomenon  inseparable  from  vitality, 
and  which  perished  at  death  with  the  body,  was  a  sceptic  on  the 
subject  of  dreams : 

That  dreams  have  any  real  purport  seems  to  be  a  mischievous  belief.  In 
dreams  the  soul  either  remains  passive  within  the  body,  and  is  there  influenced 
for  happiness  or  misfortune,  or  it  moves  actively  about  amongst  men  and  things, 
l^ow,  whatever  remains  passive  within  the  body  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
dead,  and  the  soul  is  no  exception.  As  to  its  moving  about  actively  amongst 
men,  let  us  take  the  case  of  one  who  dreams  that  he  kills  or  wounds  somebody, 
or  is  himself  killed  or  wounded.  Next  day  neither  on  his  antagonist  nor  on  him- 
self are  there  any  traces  of  wounds  to  be  found.  The  feust  is  that  the  soul  which 
functions  in  dreams  is  a  passive  souL  And  if  even  an  active  soul  cannot  injure 
-people  through  dreams,  how  is  it  possible  for  a  passive  soul  to  be  a  source  of 
injury? 

The  two  following  extracts,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  have  been 
attributed  by  some  to  the  sixth  century  B.C.  The  sixth  century  a.d. 
is  probably  much  nearer  the  mark : 

In  dreams,  in  mirrors,  and  in  water,  the  whole  universe  is  contained.  If 
you  abolish  dreams  the  imiverse  will  have  sleep,  but  no  visions.  If  you  abohsh 
mirrors  the  universe  will  have  form,  but  no  reflections.  If  you  abolish  water 
the  universe  will  have  basins,  but  nothing  to  put  in  them.  Objective  existences 
are  merely  subjective  phenomena ;  and  therefore  the  true  sage  does  not  abolish 
the  external  universe,  but  abolishes  cognition. 

Thoughts  are  divided  by  mankind  in  general  into  two  classes,  one's  own 
thoughts  and  other  people's  thoughts ;  but  it  is  not  equally  recognised  that  the 
same  classification  of  thought  obtains  in  dreams,  wherein  the  existence  of  self  and 
others  is  not  so  obvious.  Similarly,  there  are  one's  own  pains  and  other  people's 
pains  in  dreams  as  well  as  in  ordinary  life.  Nor  is  there  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  so,  any  more  than  why  our  nails  and  hair  should  not  feel  pain,  or  our 
bands  and  feet  should  not  think,  though  these  are  all  ourselves. 

A  dream  is  usually  regarded  as  something  of  which  self  alone  is  conscious, 
the  waking  state  as  something  in  which  others  share ;  but  this  view  ignores  the 
fact  that  an  individual  is  often  subject  to  spiritual  influences  in  broad  daylight, 
while  two  persons  may  dream  the  same  dream  at  night.  The  two  states  of 
waking  and  dreaming  are  both  of  them  the  mental  self;  and  it  is  a  mistalce  to 
describe  them  as  separate  states,  one  permanent  and  the  other  transitory, 
respectively,  both  being  equally  the  product  of  the  positive  and  negative  principles 
operating  within  the  body.' 

Omitting  any  notice  of  various  other  writers,  one  of  whom  gives 
a  further  classification  of  dreams  under  ten  heads,  we  may  pass  on 
to  the  T*ang  Dynasty,  a.d.  618-906,  imder  which  considerable  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  subject  by  several  well-known  literary  men. 
From  this  period  dates  the  Book  of  Dreams^  by  an  anonymous  writer, 

'  '  Dreams  of  a  kind  are  probably  going  on  within  us  by  night  and  by  day, 
unchecked  by  any  degree  of  tension  of  waking  thought.' — Human  Personality^ 
i.  p.  56. 

Q  a 
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which  is  perhaps  the  first  attempt  to  prodace  a  systematic  work  of 
reference.  We  are  here  told  that  ^  if  yoa  dream  of  a  dwar^  things 
will  not  go  well ;  your  enterprise  will  stick  halfway,  and  yon  will  be 
a  langhing-stock  to  aU.'  Also,  that '  if  yon  dream  of  sweet  perfumes 
yon  will  meet  women  and  girls ;  if  yon  dream  of  bamboos  yon  will 
become  a  reclnse ;  if  yon  dream  of  combs  there  will  be  a  separation ; 
if  yon  dream  of  willows  yon  will  shortly  travel ;  if  yon  dream  of  a 
broken  bed  some  ill  will  befall  yonr  wife/  &c. 

Po  Hsing-chien,  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty,  wrote  a  short  note  on 
dreams,  illustrated  by  actual  experiences,  which  appear  to  be  pretty 
much  of  a  piece  with  several  of  the  incidents  brought  together  in 
Uvman  PeraorudUy  by  the  late  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  The  Chinese 
writer  shall  speak  for  himself : 

There  are  certain  dreams  which  are  quite  di£forent  from  the  ordinary  nm  of 
dreams.  These  may  be  classed  as  (1)  Those  in  which  A.  dreams  he  goes  some- 
where and  B.  meets  him  there ;  (2)  those  in  which  B.  does  something  and  A. 
dreams  of  it ;  and  (8)  those  in  which  A  and  B.  are  both  mixed  up  in  the  same 
dream.^ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  centnry  there  was  an  official  named  Liu, 
who  was  returning  home  after  an  absence  on  business.  He  had  reached 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  his  own  door  when  he  came  to  a  Buddhist  temple 
standing  by  the  roadside,  from  which  proceeded  sounds  of  singing  and  shouts  of 
laughter  and  merriment.  The  wall  around  the  temple  was  bw  and  dilapidated,, 
and  allowed  a  good  view  of  what  was  going  on  inside ;  so  Liu  stooped  down 
and  peeped  over.  He  saw  some  ten  or  a  dozen  young  men  and  girls  sitting  at 
a  table  together  and  eating  from  various  dishes,  and  among  them  sat  his  own 
wife,  laughing  and  talking  like  the  rest.  Lost  in  amazement,  he  remained  for 
some  time  reflecting  that  she  ought  not  to  be  whero  she  was,  and  that  he  could 
not  possibly  leave  her  there,  until  at  last  he  made  up  his  mind  to  see  what  it 
all  meant.  But  the  temple  door  was  locked  and  he  could  not  get  in ;  so  he 
shied  a  stone  among  the  party,  and  hit  the  basin  used  for  washing  the  cups, 
breaking  it  into  a  thousand  pieces  and  scattering  them  in  aU  directions.  In  & 
moment  the  scene  vanished ;  and  Liu,  jumping  over  the  wall  with  his  servants, 
went  into  the  temple,  but  discovered  no  trace  of  anyone,  although  the  door 
remained  locked  as  before.  Still  more  astonished  than  ever,  he  hurried  home, 
and  when  he  arrived  he  found  his  wife  in  bed.  Hearing  him  come  In  she  sat 
up,  and  they  passed  a  few  conventional  romarks.  Then  his  wife  said,  *  I  have 
just  been  dreaming  that  I  was  at  a  temple  with  ten  or  a  dozen  persons,  all 
strangers  to  me,  and  that  we  were  feasting  in  the  courtyard,  when  suddenly 
someone  from  the  outside  threw  a  stone  and  smashed  up  the  things  on  the 
table,  at  which  I  woke.*  Then  Liu  told  his  story — an  instance  of  A.  dreaming 
she  goes  somewhere  and  B.  meeting  her  there. 

This  story  has  been  imitated  in  the  Meng  yvlu,  a  well-known 
work  on  dreams.  There  the  wife  is  discovered  at  table  with  a 
number  of  men,  who  insist  on  her  singing  song  after  song  until  the 
poor  woman  is  quite  exhausted.  Then  the  husband,  in  a  rage,  flings 
one  stone  which  knocks  over  the  leader  of  the  party,  and  another 
which  hits  his  wife  on  the  temple.     Everything  immediately  vanishes, 

*  Class  8  is  described  by  Mr.  Myers  (op,  cit.  i.  pp.  419-421)  as  '  reciprocal  dreams.* 
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and  the  husband  returns  home,  to  find  his  wife  in  bed  with  a  head- 
ache ;  and  on  questioning  her  he  learns  that  she  has  had  a  dream 
with  incidents  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  which  he  had  been  an 
eyewitness. 

As  an  illustration  of  Class  2  above  we  have  the  following  story : 

In  A.D.  809  Yiian  Wei-chih,  of  Honan,  was  a  travelling  censor.  Some  ten 
days  after  he  had  gODe  off  on  official  business,  I  and  an  elder  brother,  together 
-with  a  friend,  made  a  trip  to  Ch*ii-chiang,  and  stayed  at  the  Buddhist  monastery 
there.  We  wandered  all  over  the  building,  going  in  and  out  of  the  monks*  cells ; 
and  when  evening  came  on  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  cell  set  apart  for  our 
:friend  and  his  devotional  exercises.  We  brought  out  our  wine,  and  were 
enjoying  ourselves  thoroughly,  when  my  brother,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
holding  back  his  wine-cup  said,  *  Just  now  Ytlan  Wei-chih  must  be  at  Liang- 
chon.*    So  we  scribbled  the  accompanying  stanza  on  the  wall  of  the  cell : 

'  If  spring  comes  and  finds  us  aimless, 

the  spring  brings  us  grief. 
Drunken  we  pluck  a  spray  of  flowers, 

for  use  in  the  wine-game  of  forfeits. 
Suddenly  our  thoughts  fly  to  the  absent  one, 

far,  fjEu:  away. 
And  we  calculate  stage  by  stage  that 

he  has  now  arrived  at  Liang-chou.' 

Some  ten  days  or  more  after  these  events  an  official  arrived  from  Liang- 
chou,  bringing  a  letter  from  YUan  Wei-chih,  to  which  the  latter  had  added  this 
postscript  in  verse : — 

*  I  dreamed  of  you,  my  brothers, 

as  on  a  visit  to  Ch'tl-chiang, 
And  I  saw  you  roaming  about 

in  the  Tz*u-dn  monastery. 
I  ordered  my  servants  to 

have  my  horse  got  ready. 
But  waked  to  find  myself 
still  in  Liang-chou.' 

The  date  of  this  dream,  the  21st  of  the  moon,  coincided  with  the  very  day  of 
our  visit  to  the  temple,  when  the  stanza  was  written  on  the  wall.  Is  not  this 
a  case  in  which  B.  does  something  and  A.  dreams  of  it  ? 

Class  3  is  illustrated  by  the  following  story : 

About  A.n.  795  two  friends,  named  Ton  and  Wei,  were  on  their  travels 
together.  One  night  Tou  dreamed  that  he  visited  a  certain  shrine,  and  there  saw 
« tall  black  witch,  dressed  in  a  green  skirt  with  a  white  jacket,  who  came  forward 
to  meet  him  with  a  bow,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  intercede  for  him  with 
4he  spirits.  Tou  was  rather  taken  off  his  guard,  and  allowed  the  woman  to  do 
«o,  her  name,  as  he  found  on  inquiry,  being  Madam  Chao.  Then  he  woke  and 
^Id  his  dream  to  Wei.  Next  day  they  reached  the  shrine  in  question,  and 
4here  he  beheld  a  witch  the  very  counterpart  of  the  one  he  had  seen  in  his 
dream.  '  This  is  the  fulfilment,'  said  he  to  Wei,  and,  turning  to  his  servant, 
•ordered  him  to  give  the  woman  three  strings  of  c<Mh,  The  witch  clapped  her 
hands  and  laughed,  and  cried  out  to  her  friends,  *  This  is  just  what  I  saw  in  my 
dream.*  Wei  asked  what  she  meant ;  to  which  she  replied,  *  Last  night  I 
tdreaaied  that  two  gentlemen  came  from  the  east,  and  that  the  shorter  one,  with 
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a  beard,  gave  me  three  strings  of  cath  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  spirits. 
This  morning  I  told  my  dream  to  everybody,  and  now  it  has  come  true.'  Ton 
then  inquired  her  name,  which  turned  out  to  be  Chao.  From  beginning  to  end 
every  feature  of  the  two  dreams  fitted  like  two  halves  of  a  tally — surely  an 
instance  of  two  persons  mixed  up  in  the  same  dream. 

The  T'a'trp^ng-kuang-chi  is  in  many  senses  a  wonderfal  work. 
It  is  a  large  encyclopsedia  of  niiscellaneous  literature,  which  was 
actually  cut  on  blocks  for  printing  so  far  back  as  a.d.  981,  thus 
running  the  Confucian  Cannon  very  close  as  an  early-printed  book. 
The  copy  in  the  Cambridge  Library  is  an  edition  of  1566 ;  and  in 
the  section  devoted  to  visions,  &c.,  there  are  no  fewer  than  170 
examples  of  historical  and  well-authenticated  dreams.  Besides 
these,  there  are  numerous  stories  of  apparitions,  spiritual  mani- 
festations of  various  kinds,  cases  of  resurrection  from  the  dead,  of 
bilocation,  of  animism,  &c.,  &c.,  the  authenticity  of  which,  in  the 
face  of  their  almost  classical  antiquity,  an  ordinary  Chinaman  would 
scarcely  venture  to  question. 

The  following  is  a  short  example  of  an  historical  dream : 

Before  the  Emperor  Wdn  Ti,  of  the  Sui  Dynasty,  a.d.  589-618,  came  to  the 
throne  he  often  travelled  about  by  boat  for  amusement.  One  night  he  dreamed 
that  he  had  no  left  hand,  and  awaked  with  a  feeling  of  disgust  Going  ashore^, 
he  came  to  a  poor  wayside  shrine,  where  there  was  an  old  Buddhist  priest,  to 
whom  he  told  his  dream.  *He  who  has  no- left  hand,'  cried  the  priest,  rising: 
up  and  congratulating  him, '  must  act  single-hcmded,  and  will  some  day  be  the 
Son  of  Heaven.*  By-and-by,  when  this  interpretation  was  fulfilled,  the  Emperor 
bmlt  upon  the  spot  the  Temple  of  Joyous  Omen,  which  may  be  seen  some  ten 
miles  from  Wa-ch*ang. 

That  the  great  scholar  Chu  Hsi,  a.d.  1130-1200,  to  whose 
erudition  we  owe  the  modem  interpretation  of  the  CcnfuciaTh^ 
Ca/rum^  believed  dreams  to  be  simple  phenomena,  brought  about  by- 
natural  causes,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  Even  if  he  had  felt  any  inward 
bias  towards  a  supernatural  belief,  as  a  loyal  Confucianist  he  would 
have  kept  such  feelings  to  himself.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to 
imderstand  the  steps  by  which  he  reached  his  conclusion,  exegesis 
of  obscure  or  corrupt  texts  being  more  in  his  line  than  independent 
scientific  investigation.    For  instance : 

Conditions  of  waking  and  sleeping  are  for  the  mind  conditions  of  energy 
and  repose  respectively.  States  of  thought  and  the  absence  of  thought  are 
conditions  of  energy  and  repose,  respectively,  within  the  above  condition  of 
energy  of  the  mind ;  and  states  of  dreaming  and  not  dreaming  are  conditions  of 
energy  and  repose,  respectively,  within  the  above  condition  of  repose  of  the 
mind.  The  waking  condition,  however,  appertains  to  the  positive  or  male 
principle,  sleep  to  the  negative  or  female  principle ;  the  waking  condition  ia 
subtile,  sleep  is  gross ;  the  waking  condition  is  under  guidance,  sleep  is  not ;. 
therefore  it  is  during  the  quiescent  condition  of  sleep  that  we  are  influenced*, 
though  we  must  be  awake  to  tell  of  it. 

A  writer  under  the  Mongol  Dynasty,  a.d.  1260-1368,  who  called 
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himself  '  Grandfather  Patience,'  put  his  views  in  a  somewhat  clearer 
light: 

Dreams  occur  while  a  man  is  lying  down  asleep.  Those  who  may  be  sitting 
by  are  not  aware  that  anything  extraordinary  is  taking  place.  The  ears,  eyes, 
month,  nose,  hands,  and  feet  of  the  dreamer  remain  precisely  as  nsual.  His 
soul  may  fly  abroad  on  wings  like  an  angel,  or  may  appear  in  full-dress  at  court ; 
palaces,  carriages,  horses,  women  playing  or  dancing,  may  rise  around  him,  and 
his  glory  and  pleasure  may  be  unlimited;  but  when  he  wakes  to'consciousness  noi 
a  shred  of  his  vision  is  left,  and  he  laughs  at  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing. 
The  fact  is  simply  this,  that  the  mind  is  overstrained. 

Much  poetry  has  been  inspired  by  dreams.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
narrative  piece,  such  as  that  in  which  the  sleeper  dreams  that  he  is 
a  fish,  and  describes  all  the  delights  of  fish  life,  saddened,  however, 
by  the  agony  of  the  hook.  Sometimes  it  is  a  light  lyric,  such  as 
the  following,  by  Chang  Pi  (tenth  century  a.d.)  : 

After  parting,  dreams  possessed  me. 

And  I  wandered  you  know  where. 
And  we  sat  in  the  verandah. 

And  you  sang  the  sweet  old  air. 
Then  I  woke,  with  no  one  near  me, 

Save  the  moon  still  shining  on, 
And  hghting  up  dead  petals 

Which  like  you  have  passed  and  gone. 

Or  this  psychological  eflFort  by  Wang  SsG-jen  of  the  fifteenth  century : 

I  dreamed  that  I  longed  to  be  home,  as  of  yore. 
I  went,  and  I  joined  in  the  circle  once  more. 
I  heard  with  distinctness  each  word  that  was  said ; 
Then  I  waked  from  my  sleep,  and  the  vision  had  fled. 

If  you  say  that  I  wasn't  the  I  of  my  dream. 

Then  someone  else  went  to  my  house,  it  would  seem ; 

But  if  you  admit  I  was  I,  then  I  say. 

If  I  really  went  thither,  why  didn't  I  stay  ? 

I  was  I,  wasn't  I,  or  wasn't  II?... 

The  sparrows  are  cheeping  the  dawn  in  the  sky. 

We  may  conclude  with  an  instance  of  bilocation  which  seems  ta 
be  as  well  authenticated  as,  and  possibly  more  curious  than,  some 
of  the  stories  given  in  Mr.  Myers's  work.*  liT  was  recorded  by 
Ch'fen  Yiian-yu,  a  scholar  of  the  ninth  century : 

In  A.D.  692  a  man  named  Chang  I  was  holding  an  official  post  at  Hdng- 
chou.  He  was  by  nature  reserved,  and  had  few  friends.  He  had  no  sons,  and 
of  two  daughters  the  elder  had  died  in  infancy,  while  the  younger,  named 
Gh'ien-niang,  was  an  exceedingly  beautiful  girl.  Then  there  was  a  sister's  son, 
named  Wang  Chou,  who  hailed  from  T'ai-ytian,  ^  clever  and  handsome  young 
fellow,  much  esteemed  by  his  uncle.  In  fact  Chang  used  often  to  say  that 
Ch'ien-niang  was  to  be  his  nephew's  wife ;  °  and  when  they  grew  up  the  two 

•  pp.  cit.  i.  pp.  230,  261, 263,  276. 

•  Marriage  between  cousins  is  tolerated,  but  not  approved,  in  China,  so  long  as  the 
snmames  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  not  the  same. 
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ycmng  people  really  £dll  in  love  with  one  another,  though  this  passed  minotieed 
in  the  family.  By-and-by  an  official  colleague  asked  for  her  in  marriage,  and 
Chang  gave  his  consent.  At  this  the  two  lovers  were  in  despair,  and  Wang 
forthwith  pretended  that  his  interests  required  his  presence  at  the  capital.^  An 
attempt  was  made  to  keep  him,  but  in  vson ;  so  after  being  well  supplied  with 
everything  necessary  he  bade  a  mournful  adieu  and  stepped  on  board  his  boat. 
By  sunset  he  was  already  at  anchor  some  leagues  away ;  but  at  midnight  he 
was  still  unable  to  sleep,  when  suddenly  he  heard  sounds  of  someone  running 
hurriedly  along  the  bank,  until  the  footsteps  reached  his  boat.  Calling  out,  he 
found  that  it  was  Ch*ien-niang,  who  had  come  alone  and  barefoot.  Overcome 
with  joy,  he  seized  her  hand  and  asked  what  it  all  meant ;  to  which  she  replied, 
*  A  sense  of  your  deep  love  for  me  has  forced  me  to  this  pass.  I  know  that 
your  feelings  will  never  change.  I  make  this  sacrifice  of  myself  to  you,  and 
that  is  why  I  have  run  away  and  come  hither.*  Delighted  beyond  aU  hope, 
Wang  concealed  her  on  the  boat  and  set  off,  travelling  day  and  night  with  all 
speed  until,  a  month  or  two  later,  he  arrived  at  his  destination.  Five  years 
came  and  went,  during  which  two  boys  were  bom  to  them,  without  any  news 
of  Chang  L  Ch*ien-niang  began  to  long  to  see  her  parents  again,  and  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  said  to  Wang  Chou,  *  In  days  gone  by,  five  years  ago,  I  could 
not  resist,  but  cast  aside  my  duty  for  your  sfiJse.  I  would  now  see  if  any  of  my 
people  are  still  among  the  living.'  Wang  pitied  her  and  said,  *  Don't  cry ;  you 
shall  go ; '  and  very  soon  they  all  set  out  to  return  to  Heng-chou.  On  arrival 
Wang  went  ahead  by  himself  to  his  uncle's  house  to  make  his  peace ;  but  the 
xmcle  said,  •  Ch'ien-niang  is  lying  ill  in  the  women's  apartments.  Why  these 
lies  ? '  *  I  have  just  left  her  on  board  the  boat,'  replied  Wang ;  whereupon  his 
mide  was  astounded,  and  hurriedly  sent  off  a  messenger,  who  found  that  she  really 
was  there.  Moreover,  she  joyously  inquired  from  the  messenger  if  her  feither  was 
quite  well ;  at  all  of  which  the  messenger  was  greatly  astonished  and  hurried  off 
to  tell  his  master.  When  the  girl  in  the  women's  apartments  heard  what  had 
happened,  she  arose  rejoicingly  and  dressed  herself  up,  smiling,  but  never 
uttering  a  word,  and  went  forth  to  meet  the  newcomer.  The  two  girls  fell  into 
each  other's  arms ;  and  in  a  moment  coalesced,  so  that  there  was  only  a  single 
body  left,  dressed,  however,  in  duphoate  sets  of  clothes.  The  family  hushed  the 
affur  up  as  being  imcanny ;  but  still  it  came  to  the  ears  of  various  relatives. 

Herbert  A.  Giles. 

'  T'ai-Tiian,  known  as  Pe-king  ( =  northern  capital)  under  the  T'ang  Dynasty. 
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yESCHYLUS  AND  SHAKESPEARE 


The  programme  of  the  Amiual  Shakespeare  Festival  at  Stratfoid-on- 
Avon,  recently  issued  by  the  Governors  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Theatre,  has  for  its  leading  feature  the  presentation  of  an  English 
version  of  the  Oresteia  of  ^chylus,  in  close  conjimction  with  Shake- 
speare's Handety  King  Lear,  Richard  II.,  and  The  Tempest.  The 
experiment  is  a  deeply  interesting  one,  and  the  attempt  to  illustrate 
Shakespeare's  art  by  bringing  it  into  comparison  on  the  stage  with 
the  dramatic  masterpieces  of  other  times  and  other  lands  will  be 
followed  with  close  attention,  and  may  lead  to  important  develop- 
ments. For  the  first  essay  in  this  kind,  no  better  choice  could  have 
been  made  than  the  great  trilogy  of  the  first  Athenian  dramatist 
whose  work  has  come  down  to  us  otherwise  than  in  fragments. 

^chylus,  the  son  of  Euphorion,  was  bom  in  525  B.C.,  at  Eleusis, 
of  a  family  of  the  old  nobility.  His  boyhood  witnessed  the  downfall 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Peisistratids  and  the  establishment  of  the  en- 
larged democracy  of  Qeisthenes.  His  opening  manhood  was  cast  in 
the  heroic  days  of  the  great  struggle  against  the  Persian  hosts  for  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  of  which  struggle  Athens  was  the  protagonist.  He 
himself  fought  at  Marathon  in  490,  and  served  in  person  in  all  the 
great  battles  of  the  second  Persian  invasion,  Artemisium,  Salamis, 
Platsea,  of  the  second  of  which  he  has  left  a  magnificent  description 
in  the  tragedy  of  the  Persce.  Btts  riper  years  were  contemporaneous 
with  the  extension  of  the  democratic  principle  by  the  reforms  of 
Pericles,  by  which  the  balance  of  power  was  transferred  from  the 
oligarchic  families  to  the  new  democracy  of  the  whole  Athenian 
people.  In  more  than  one  respect,  therefore,  his  life  experience  pre- 
sents analogies  to  that  of  Shakespeare,  whose  first  twenty-four  years 
coincide  with  the  great  struggle  against  Rome  and  Spain  which 
culminates  in  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  in  1588 ;  while  the  latter  half 
of  his  life  witnesses  the  beginnings  of  that  reaction  against  the  power 
of  the  Crown  which  was  to  issue  in  the  Great  Rebellion. 

The  formative  years  of  both  poets,  therefore,  are  lived  in  a  period 
when  national  feeling  has  been  raised  to  its  highest  power  by  a  struggle 
in  which  the  national  existence  itself  is  at  stake ;  and  the  reflection  of 
that  struggle  is  seen  not  only  in  the  general  quickening  of  thought 
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and  imagination  peculiar  to  such  periods,  but  more  specifically  in  the 
white  heat  of  patriotic  feeling  which  glows  and  flashes  through  their 
dramas.  Take,  for  instance,  the  passage  in  the  Eumenides  of  ^chylus 
in  which  the  Chorus  of  Furies,  overcome  by  the  persuasion  of  Athene, 
consent  to  lay  aside  their  wrath  and  to  become  patron  goddesses  of 
the  Attic  land  {Sum.  862  sqq.) : 

Ch.  What  chant  dost  bid  mo  raise  to  greet  the  land  ? 

Ath.  8noh  as  aspires  towards  a  victory 
Unrued  by  any :  chants  from  breast  of  earth, 
From  wave,  firom  sky ;  and  let  the  wild  wind's  breath 
Pass  with  soft  sunlight  o*er  the  lap  of  land, — 
Strong  wax  the  fniits  of  earth,  fair  teem  the  kine, 
Unfailing,  for  my  town's  prosperity, 
And  constant  be  the  growth  of  mortal  seed. 
Bat  more  and  more  root  out  the  impiousi 
For  as  a  gardener  fosters  what  he  sows. 
So  foster  I  this  race,  whom  righteousness 
Doth  fend  from  sorrow.    Snch  the  prolSered  boon. 
But  I — if  wars  must  be,  and  their  loud  dash 
And  carnage — ^for  my  town  will  ne'er  endure 
That  aught  but  victory  shall  crown  her  fame. 

Ch.  Lo,  I  accept  it :  at  her  very  side 
Doth  Pallas  bid  me  dwell : 
I  will  not  wrong  the  city  of  her  pride. 
Which  even  Almighty  Zeus  and  Ares  hold 

Heaven's  earthly  citadel, 
Loved  home  of  Grecian  Gods,  the  young,  the  old. 

The  sanctuary  divine, 

The  shield  of  every  shrine ! 
For  Athens  I  say  forth  a  gracious  prophecy, 

The  glory  of  the  sunlight  and  the  skies 

Shall  bid  from  earth  arise, 
Warm  wavelets  of  new  life  and  glad  prosperity.^ 

How  close  does  the  feeling  of  this  passage  come  to  the  soliloquy 
of  John  of  Gaimt  in  Shakespeare's  Richard  II.  (II.  i.  40  sqq,) : 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  isle, 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise, 

This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 

Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war. 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world. 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands. 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England. 

•  •••.••• 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land. 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 

Again,  both  poets  live  in  a  time  when  democracy— in  neither  case 
'  From  the  translation  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Morshead,  MJL 
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sucli  a  democracy  as  we  to-day  understand  by  the  term,  bnt  a 
democracy  in  which  political  power  shall  be  vested  in  what,  for  lack 
of  a  better  word,  we  may  call  the  middle  class — ^is  winning  its  way, 
step  by  step,  against  oUgarchical  privilege  or  royal  prerogative, 
.^schylus,  the  man  of  action,  the  man  who  has  fought  side  by  side 
with  his  less  nobly  bom  fellow  citizens,  and  thereby  learnt  the  supreme 
lesson  of  human  comradeship  and  brotherhood  as  underlying  all  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  and  class,  is  perhaps  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
movement  than  Shakespeare,  the  man  of  quiet  thought  and  of  delicate 
and  refined  imagination.  Yet  in  iBschylus  there  is  again  and  again 
the  warning  against  the  imbridled  wilfulness  of  popular  rule,  such  as 
breathes  in  the  following  passage  {Eum.  666) : 

Therefore,  O  citizens,  I  bid  ye  bow 
In  awe  to  tbis  command,  Let  no  man  Uve 
Uncurbed  by  law  nor  curbed  by  tyranny, 
Nor  banish  ye  the  monarchy  of  Awe 
Beyond  tbe  walls ;  untouched  by  fear  divine 
No  man  doth  jnstice  in  the  world  of  men. 
Therefore  in  purity  and  holy  dread 
Stand  and  revere.  .  •  • 

And  it  is  to  preserve  this  sense  of  awe  and  reverence  that  in  the 
Eumenides  he  pleads  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient,  sacred,  incor- 
ruptible court  of  the  Areopagus  threatened  by  the  reforms  of  Pericles. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  Shakespeare's  sympathies  are  strongly 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  strength  and  refinement  of  the  aristocratic 
diaracter,  no  less  strong  is  his  condemnation  of  irresponsible  despotism 
in  the  person  of  Richard  II.  or  Macbeth,  and  even  the  clamorous 
shifting  mob  of  Cariolanus  is  introduced  with  the  touch  of  sympathy 
and  understanding — 

The  gods  know  I  speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread,  not  in  thirst  for  revenge. 

But  the  times  of  ^chylus  and  Shakespeare  are  not  only  times  of 
national  struggle  and  democratic  development ;  they  present  a  deeper 
likeness  in  that  each  is  a  time  when  old  moral  and  religious  conceptions 
are  breaking  up,  and  the  new  conceptions  which  are  to  take  their 
place  are  not  yet  formulated.  As  Mr.  Haigh  has  well  said  in  his 
Tragic  Drama  of  the  Greeks : 

The  sixth  century,  in  which  ^schylus  passed  his  early  years,  was  one  of 
great  stir  and  movement  in  matters  of  religion  and  speculation.  The  old 
theogonies  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  with  their  primitive  morality  and  simple 
conception  of  the  gods,  had  long  since  failed  to  satisfy  the  higher  minds  among^ 
the  nation.  The  prevalence  of  deeper  aspirations  and  a  more  searching  curiosity 
is  proved  by  many  symptoms.  Associations  such  as  the  Orphic  societies  and 
the  Pythagorean  brotherhoods,  with  their  ascetic  rules  of  life  and  their  doctrines 
of  inmiortality,  began  about  this  time  to  acquire  their  wide-spread  popularity. 
The  mysticism  of  Pherecydes,  the  pantheistic  dreams  of  Xenophanes,  and  the 
eosmie  speculations  of  Thales  and  Anaximander,  are  equally  typical  of  the  new 
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epirit  of  the  age.  All  these  varioas'  tendencies,  philosophical  and  religions, 
must  have  had  their  influence  in  fonning  the  opinions  of  iSschylus  (p.  86). 

And  just  as  in  the  youth  of  iEschylus  the  old  Grecian  polytheisms 
were  breaking  up,  so  Shakespeare's  boyhood  was  contemporaneous 
with  England's  final  rejection  of  the  great  mediseval  system  of 
Christianity,  while  the  reformed  Christianity  was  still  seeking  its 
adequate  expression  and  final  form. 

A  dramatic  genius  bom  in  such  a  time  will  use  the  old  forms,  the 
old  beliefs,  but  in  using  he  will  transform  them,  make  them  vehicles 
for  the  deeper  thought  which  is  struggling  to  utter  itself,  symbols  of 
the  new  conception  of  the  universe  which  is  dimly  revealing  itself 
to  him. 

Thus,  in  the  Oresteia  iEschylus  takes  the  old  story  of  the  house  of 
Agamemnon,  the  conception  of  the  relentless  Fate  which  in  each 
generation  brings  upon  its  members  the  pollution  of  kindred  blood, 
which  causes  Atrous  to  set  before  his  brother  Thyestes  the  banquet  of 
his  slain  children's  flesh,  which  compels  Agamemnon,  the  son  of 
Atreus,  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  Iphigeneia  to  Artemis  that  the  fleet 
Troyward-bound  may  no  more  be  hindered  by  adverse  winds,  and 
thereby  stirs  Clytemnestra  his  wife  to  such  deadly  hate  that  she  gives 
herself  in  lawless  love  to  iBgisthus,  son  of  Thyestes,  and  by  his  aid 
murders  her  husband  even  in  the  hour  of  his  triumphant  home-coming ; 
the  Fate  that  drives  Orestes,  her  son,  to  avenge  his  father's  miirder  by 
the  shedding  of  his  mother's  blood,  and  then  delivers  him  in  turn  to  the 
Furies,  which,  with  relentless  vengeance,  pursue  the  matricide.  That 
conception  of  a  mysterious  inexplicable  Fate  .^Ischylus  takes,  and  with 
it  the  kindred  conception  of  the  envy  of  heaven  against  over-great 
prosperity,  but  in  using  he  refines  and  moralises  them. 

In  the  Oresteia  there  is,  from  the  opening  speech  of  the  watcher 
for  the  beacon  fire  which  is  to  tell  of  Ilium's  fall,  the  sense  of  doom 
over  the  house,  which  recurs  again  and  again  in  the  musing  of  the 
Chorus  of  Argive  elders.  The  very- name  given  to  Helen  at  her  birth 
has  foretold,  with  divine  prescience,  the  woes  of  which  she  is  destined 
to  be  the  spring  (Agam.  664) :  iXhavs,  IXavSpos,  iXArroXty. 

Say  from  whose  lips  the  presage  fell  ? 
Who  read  the  future  all  too  well, 

And  named  her,  in  her  natal  hour, 

Helen,  the  bride  with  war  for  dower  ? 
*Twas  one  of  the  Invisible 

Guiding  his  tongue  with  prescient  power. 
On  fleet,  and  host,  and  citadel. 

War,  sprung  from  her,  and  death  did  lour, 
When  from  the  bride-bed*s  fine  spun  veil, 
She  to  the  Zephyr  set  her  sail. 

TO  fiiXKov  ri^si.    What  will  be,  will  be  {Agam.  1211). 

But  the  Fate,  as  .^Sschylus  conceives  of  it,  is  no  blind  force  of 
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whose  working  no  account  can  be  given.  It  is  not  prosperity  merely 
as  prosperity  that  wakes  the  wrath  of  heaven,  but  prosperity  as  the 
parent  of  overweening  {Agam.  735) — 

Not  bllBS  nor  wealth  it  is,  but  impious  deed, 

From  which  that  aftergrowth  of  ill  doth  rise ! 
Woe  springs  from  wrong,  the  plant  is  like  the  seed — 
While  Right,  in  honour's  house,  doth  its  own  likeness  breed. 

Some  past  impiety,  some  gray  old  crime, 

Breeds  the  young  curse,  that  wantons  in  our  ill. 

Early  or  late,  when  haps  th'  appointed  time, 
And  out  of  light  brings  power  of  darkness  still 

A  master-fiend,  a  foe,  unseen,  invincible. 

It  is  retribution  for  past  sin  that  avenges  itself  by  calling  forth  new 
impulse  to  sinning,  and  so  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  generation.  It  is,  in  its  ancient  form,  the 
doctrine  of  heredity  {Cho.  413) : 

Her  children's  soul  is  wolfish,  bom  from  hers, 
And  softens  not  by  prayers. 

But,  however  the  retribution  work,  it  is  informed  by  a  moral  purpose, 
a  purpose  of  discipline,  of  reformation,  of  reforging  of  character  on 
the  anvil  of  suffering  {Agam.  170) : 

He  hath  ruled 
Men  shall  learn  wisdom,  by  affliction  schooled. 

In  visions  of  the  night,  like  dropping  rain. 

Descend  the  many  memories  of  pain 
Before  the  spirit's  sight :  through  tears  and  dole 

Comes  wisdom  o'er  the  unwilling  soul, 

A  boon,  I  wot,  of  all  Divinity 
That  holds  its  sacred  throne  in  strength,  above  the  sky. 

So,  though  the  weak  and  wicked  man  is  mastered  by  his  Fate,  it  is 
essentially  his  own  wrong-doing  which  has  waked  the  curse  anew, 
which  else  had  slumbered.  And  when  the  strong  man  comes  who 
dares  at  the  divine  conmiand  to  defy  Fate,  he  faces  and  breaks  it  as 
Orestes  does.  He  does  his  duty  with  open  eyes,  knowing  that  the 
Fate  will  fall.  He  takes  into  his  heart  the  counsel  and  warning  of 
Apollo  {Eum.  75  sq.) : 

For  they  shall  hunt  thee  through  the  mainland  wide, 
Where'er  throughout  the  tract  of  travelled  earth 
Thy  foot  may  roam,  and  o'er  and  o'er  the  seas 
And  island  homes  of  men.    Faint  not  nor  fiedl 
Too  soon  and  timidly  within  thy  breast 
Shepherding  thoughts  forlorn  of  this  thy  toiL 

He  faces  the  utmost  that  the  Furies  can  do  to  him,  and  by  enduring 
frees  himself  and  all  his  house  from  the  ancestral  curse. 

Not  otherwise  does  Shakespeare  in  Hamlet,  in  Lear,  and  in  Macbeth 
give  us  the  sense  of  a  brooding  Fate  by  which  the  movement  of  events 
is  guided  to  its  destined  end ;  but  it  is  the  treachery  of  Claudius,  the 
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arrogant  selfishness  of  Lear,  the  ambition  of  Macbeth  and  his  more 
guilty  mate,  that  sets  that  Fate  in  motion.  With  Shakespeare,  too, 
the  Retribution  has  a  moral  purpose.  The  soliloquy  of  Lear 
(IIL  iii.  28)— 

Poor  naked  wretchesi  whereso'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loop*d  and  window*d  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ?    Oh,  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  oare  of  this  1    Take  physic,  pomp ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
That  thou  mayst  shake  the  superflux  to  them 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just— 

what  is  it  but  a  dramatic  commentary  on  ^chylus's  great  principle : 
irddrj  fid0o9  ? 

And  with  Shakespeare,  too, 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates. 

This  sense  of  an  overpowering  destiny  both  poets  express  in  the  forms 
and  symbols  of  their  time:  iBschylus  by  the  concrete  presentation 
of  the  Furies ;  Shakespeare  by  the  ghost  in  Handetj  by  the  witches 
and  Hecate  in  Macbeth,  But  in  both  the  scenes  of  terror  and  pity 
are  not  the  scenes  in  which  the  concrete  machinery  of  the  super- 
natural is  introduced.  Li  iBschylus  the  Eumenidea  leave  us  half 
convinced.  The  scene  which  stirs  our  deepest  souls  is  the  scene  in 
which  Cassandra — the  seer  to  whom  past,  present,  and  future  are  alike 
revealed — ^in  notes  of  rising  horror  utters  the  crimes  which  have  stained 
the  house  of  Atreus,  and  the  crimes  that  are  still  to  come.  Li  Hamlet 
it  is  not  the  ghost  scene  which  chills  our  blood,  but  the  great  soliloquies 
of  Hamlet  himself,  the  guilty  King's  fruitiess  prayer,  the  tragedy  of 
Ophelia's  madness  and  death.  Li  Macbeth  it  is  not  the  witch  scenes 
which  wring  our  inmost  hearts,  but  the  despairing  cry  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth- 
Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still:  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  wOl  not 
sweeten  this  little  hand  i 

or  Macbeth's 

Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  fall  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing. 

For  though  they  use  the  sjrmbols  of  their  time,  Shakespeare  and 
.^schylus  alike  are  conscious  that  they  are  but  symbols,  that  behind 
all  the  forms  by  which  men  strive  to  grasp  the  forces  which  mould 
and  fashion  the  life  of  man,  there  is  the  infinite  Unknown. 

Transition  periods  in  which  old  forms  have  proved  inadequate  to 
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hold  80  much  of  the  Infinite  as  men  are  able  to  grasp,  while  the  new 
form  which  shall  seem  adequate  to  present  apprehension  has  not  yet 
been  shaped,  have  this  peculiar  property,  that  they  leave  the  highest 
minds  face  to  face  with  the  Infinity  of  the  Infinite  and  compel  them  to 
acknowledge  it  as  the  Unknown. 

In  iBschylus  this  sense  of  a  greater  power  behind  the  powers 
symbolised  by  current  conceptions  is  constantly  recurring.  Zeus 
stands  to  him  as  the  s}rmbol  of  that  greater  power,  but  it  is  another 
Zeus  than  the  Zeus  of  the  popular  mythology  {Agam.  155) : 

Zeus,  if  to  the  unknown 

That  name  of  many  names  seem  good — 
Zeus,  upon  thee  I  call ; 

and,  again  {Agam.  1461) ; 

Ah,  woe,  ah,  Zeus  I  from  Zeus  all  things  befall — 

Zeus  the  high  cause  and  finisher  of  all ! 
Lord  of  our  mortal  state,  by  him  are  willed 

All  things,  by  him  fulfiUed ! 

But  of  the  gods  in  the  ordinary  conception  of  them  it  is  true  that 

Fate  ordained  of  old 
Holdeth  the  will  of  gods  constrained,  controlled, 

and  the  whole  play  of  the  Eumenides  turns  on  the  fact  that  the  dire 
sisters  are  not  subject  to  the  command  of  the  gods  above,  but  must 
be  bent  by  persuasion  to  their  will,  if  bent  at  all. 

Similarly,  Shakespeare  in  Hamlet  will  not,  as  Dante  would  have 
done,  allow  his  ghost  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  his  prison  house,  and 
in  Hamlet's  soliloquy  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  clearly  mapped  out 
into  distinct  regions  by  the  popular  theology,  is  but 

The  undiscovered  country  firom  whose  bourne 
No  traveller  returns, 

and  the  soul  behind  the  phenomena  of  life  shall  not  be  more  closely 
defined  than  this : 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 

Bough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

Victor  Hugo,  himself  the  child  of  a  transition  age,  himself  exhibiting 
this  same  quality  of  the  sense  of  mystery,  has  summed  it  up  in  one 
word — '  rinfini ' — and  adds  :  *  Cela,  c'est  Tinconnu,  cela,  c'est  I'infini. 
Si  Comeille  avait  ''  cela  "  il  serait  I'^gal  d'Eschyle.  Si  Milton  avait 
**  cela  *'  il  serait  I'igal  d'Hom^re.  Si  Moli6re  avait  "  cela  "  il  serait 
l'6gal  de  Shakespeare.' 

It  is  this  haunting  sense  of  something  vaster,  more  universal,  more 
all-pervading  than  thought  can  grasp  or  human  language  express,  of 
an  unknown  ocean  of  power  and  purpose  encompassing  and  enfolding 
the  power  and  the  purpose  which  we  can  apprehend,  which  marks  the 
supreme  genius  of  the  age  of  transition,  which  gives  to  the  works  of 
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such  a  genius  their  eternally  stimulating  power.    It  is  this  which 
forms  the  essential  likeness  in  diversity  of  JSschylus  and  Shakespeare. 
For  the  diversity  is  obvious.      There  is  first  of  all  the  presence  in 
the  Attic  drama  of  the  Chorus  which  enables  the  dramatist  to  com- 
ment on  the  action  of  the  play  and  the  characters  of  the  persons 
represented  without  putting  his  comment  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
his  dramatis  personcB,  the  Chorus  which  gives  him  the  unique  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  tell  all  the  antecedent  events  which  are  necessary 
to  the  understanding  of  the  plot  without  having  recourse  to  the 
unnatural  expedient  of  making  his  characters  relate  to  one  another 
what  the  hearer  already  knows.    The  existence  of  the  Chorus  is,  as  it 
were,  an  accidental  result  of  the  origin  of  Greek  tragedy.    It  is  none 
the  less  an  auxiliary  which  adds  inmiensely  to  the  power  of  the 
dramatist.    But,  besides  the  Chorus,  i3Sschylus  has  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  construction  a  second  advantage,  no  less  important  in  its 
bearing  on  the  clearness  with  which  his  leading  ideas  are  expressed. 
The  .^Ischylean  drama  is  like  a  noble  bas-relief  in  which  every  figure 
stands  out  alone,  clear  cut  and  sharply  defined.    The  Shakespearean 
drama  is  like  a  pre-Raphaelite  picture  in  which  not  only  is  the  canvas 
crowded  with  characters,  some  sharply  outlined,  others  half  hidden  in 
the  background  or  obscured  in  the  shadow,  but  every  detail  of  each 
is  drawn  with  minute  and  careful  observation;  and  the  miracle  of 
Shakespeare's  genius  is  that  on  this  crowded  canvas  every  detail 
tells.    Or,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  the  work  of  JSschylus  is  like  the 
architecture  of  a  Doric  temple  in  which  all  is  subordinated  to  clear- 
ness of  the  great  architectonic  Unes,  and  the  great  architectonic  lines 
strike  the  eye  at  the  first  glance;  Shakespeare's  work  is  like  the 
architecture  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  in  which  the  architectonic  lines  are 
hidden  and  overwhelmed  by  the  mass  of  detail,  until  you  find  the  right 
standpoint  from  which  the  whole  faUs  into  a  harmony  more  rich, 
more  inspiring  for  the  very  wealth  of  detail  which  seemed  at  first 
sight  to  mar  it ;  and  the  wonder  of  Shakespeare's  art  is  that  it  inevi- 
tably sets  us,  if  we  have  eyes  to  see,  at  that  right  point  of  view. 
.^Ischylus  gives  us  the  awful   onward  movement  and*  pressure  of 
a  relentless  purpose  by  excluding  from  the  stage  all  that  has  not  a 
visible  bearing  on  that  movement — ^he  isolates  before  he  can  express. 
Shakespeare  gives  us  the  sense  of  the  Infinite,  not  as  isolated  from, 
but  as  permeating  the  Finite,  taking  up  into  itself  the  trivialities  of 
life — the  pomposity  of  Polonius,  the  peasant  humour  of  the  grave* 
digger,  the  foppishness  of  Osric,  no  less  than  the  struggle  in  Hamlet's 
soul,  or  the  remorse  and  fear  that  torture  the  heart  of  the  guilty  king. 
In  one  point  of  construction  they  are  alike.    Shakespeare,  like  the 
Greeks,  ends  his  plays,  not  with  the  crash  of  catastrophe,  but,  even 
in  Hamlet  and  Macbeth^  with  a  slight  continuation  of  the  action  which 
links  the  eddying  of  the  play  to  the  vast  flow  of  the  river  of  con- 
tinuous life.    As  Professor  Murray  tersely  puts  it  in  his  Ancient  Greek 
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LU^ahme :  *  Shakespeare  was  with  tibe  Qieeks.  He  ends  his  tragedies 
hj  quiet  scenes  among  minor  characters  and  his  sonnets  with  a  oahn 
generalising  couplet.  We  end  our  plays  with  a  point  and  our  sonnets 
with  the  weightiest  line.' 

Pity  that  this  delicate  touch  of  Shakespeare's  art  should  be  so 
universally  obscured  in  the  acting  editions  of  the  modem  Shake- 
spearean stage. 

And  this  gentle  ending  is  the  symbol  of  a  deeper  likeness.  As  the 
<slose  of  the  Oreateia  speaks  of  peace  and  redemption,  so  the  great  plays 
of  Shakespeare's  later  period — The  Tempest,  Cymbdine,  The  Winter^ $ 
TaJe — JEire  dramas  of  reconciliation  and  forgiveness.  In  Shakespeare  we 
can  trace,  as  Professor  Dowden  has  so  admirably  traced,  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  poet's  mind,  and  discern  how  it  comes  as  the  result  of 
long  experience  of  life  to  this  calm  and  peace-bearing  interpretation 
of  life's  mystery.  In  iSschylus  we  have  not  the  material  for  a  similar 
study ;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  the 
condusion  that  the  last  word  of  the  mjrsterious  purpose  which  rules 
our  life  is  the  word  of  reconciliation,  was  the  fruit  of  spiritual  insight 
made  clear,  and  mellow,  and  strong  by  the  experience  of  spiritual 
conflict.  A  likeness  closely  akin  to  this  is  the  sympathy  of  either 
poet  with  the  more  repulsive  as  well  as  with  the  more  attractive  of 
his  characters.  Both  understand  all  that  can  be  pleaded  for  the 
worst  actions  of  men.  In  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  the  wrongs, 
the  intolerable  wrongs,  of  Shylock  are  finely  and  sympathetically 
represented  as  the  mainspring  of  his  meditated  revenge.  In  the 
Oreateia  the  pleading  of  the  mother's  heart  for  vengeance  for  her 
murdered  child  is  so  emphasised  that  even  as  we  shudder  we  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Churton  Collins  has  admirably  brought  out  in  his  recent  book 
of  Studies  in  Shakespeare  the  close  likeness  of  Clytemnestra  to  Lady 
Macbeth,  of  the 

to  her  who  cries  to  her  shrinking  lord — 

Bat  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 
And  we*ll  not  fail ; 

and  to  whom  he  answers : 

Bring  forth  men-children  only ; 
For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males. 

To  labour  the  point  after  so  distinguished  a  critic  would  be  some- 
thing more  than  superfluous ;  but  it  may  be  permitted  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  what  has  been  well  called  the  bisexual  power  of  the  great 
poets,  the  man's  understanding  of  the  woman's  heart,  extreme  in  evil 
as  supreme  in  good.  Alike  in  Clytemnestra  and  in  Lady  Macbeth, 
the  restlessness,  the  craft,  the  cruelty  are  painted  with  unflinching 
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hand,  and  yet  in  both  there  is  the  touch  of  the  woman's  natnial  pity, 
and  flhiinking  from  the  deed  of  blood  even  when  she  heraelf  has  set 
her  hand  to  it. 

For  me  'tis  all-siiffioiem  meed, 

Tho*  little  wealth  or  power  were  won, 

So  I  can  say,  ^TUpoBt  and  done, 

Tlie  bloody  luH  and  tnurderout, 

The  inborn  frmuy  of  our  houee^ 
Is  ended  by  my  deed,    (Agam,  1551.) 

Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done  *t.  {Macbeth,  U.  iL  18.) 

The  close  juxtaposition  on  the  stage  of  these  two  writers,  so 
diverse,  so  similar,  both  so  strangely  modem  in  their  dealing  with  the 
great  problems  of  life  and  duty,  of  Fate  and  ordinance  divine,  will 
doubtless  reveal  to  us  many  new  contrasts  and  new  analogies. 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting  or  more  legitimate  use  for  the 
Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre  which  Stratford-on-Avon  owes  to  the 
wise  and  generous  initiative  of  the  late  Charles  Edward  Flower. 

R.  S.  DB  GouROY  Laffan. 
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NAVAL  EXPENDITURE  AND  NAVAL 
STRENGTH 


Of  all  subjects  .of  imperial  importance  the  most  abiding   interest 
attaches  to  the  navy.     And  two  things  with  regard  to  the  navy  force 
themselves  with  Special  urgenby  at  the  present  time  on  the  minds  of 
all  who  are  really  in  the  habit  of  thinking  imperially.    One  is  the 
enormooB  height  to  which  naval  expenditure  in  this  country  has  now 
reached.    The  other  is  the  problem  of  discovering  a  sure  test  by 
which  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  whether  all  this  expenditure  is  really 
justified  or  not.    Nearly  three  years  ago,  in  an  article  contributed  to 
this  Beview  at  the  time  of  what  was  known  as  the  Mediterranean 
scare,  I  endeavoured  to  put  ipgether  some  part  of  the  information 
available  to,  but  not  easily  accessible  by,  the  public  on  these  two* 
points.     But  the  figures  of  1901  are  already  out  of  date.    I  purpose 
now,  not  indeed  to  continue,  or  correct,  or  bring  up  to  date  the 
comparative  statements  of  the  former  article,  but  to  approach  anew 
the  consideration  of  the  naval  question  in  its  two  leading  aspects — 
the  financial,  and  what  for  want  of  a  better  term  I  will  call  the 
political  aspect.    We  have  to  realise  how  much  we  are  spending  and 
have  spent,  and  how  much  more  we  may  be  committing  ourselves  to 
in  the  future.     We  have  also  to  consider  what  the  true  standard  of 
our  naval  strength  ought  to  be,  and  that,  as  everybody  now  admits,, 
is  essentially  a  political  question. 

The  expenditure  on  the  navy  is  large  and  growing,  but  it  is  only 
one  element  in  a  continually  increasing  total.  If  we  were  saving 
in  other  directions  we  might  more  easily  acquiesce  in  our  naval 
budgets,  but  in  considering  whether  we  can  afford  even  our  present 
naval  expenditure  we  must  have  regard  to  our  liabilities  in  other 
directions.  Ten  years  ago  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  firamed 
his  budget  on  an  estinuited  total  expenditure  of  nearly  94,000,000^ 
The  corresponding  figure  this  year.  Lord  Welby  estimates,  will 
probably  be  144,000,000i.  The  Army  Estimates,  which  ten  years 
ago  s^ood  at  about  18,000,000^,  are  now  close  on  29,000,0002.  The 
Navy  Estimates  have  risen  from  17,000,0002.  to  about  37,000,0002. ; 
the  Civil   Service  and  Bevenue  Estimates  from  about  32,000,0002. 
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to  about  47,000,000i.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  largest  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  expenditure  on  the  navy.  The  figures  I  have 
given  are  for  estimated  as  distinguished  from  actual  expenditure, 
and  for  net  as  distinguished  from  gross  estimates.  In  ten  years  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  nation  thus  measured  has  increased  by, 
say,  fifty  millions,  and  of  this  sum  not  less  than  twenty  millions  Mis 
to  the  share  of  the  navy. 

But  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  tale  of  naval  expenditure. 
We  have  now  what  may  be  described  as  two  naval  budgets — one 
contained  in  the  ordinary  estimates  for  the  year,  the  other  in  the 
Naval  Works  Act  for  the  time  being.  The  real  expenditure  on  the 
navy  for  the  financial  year  about  to  begin  may  be  stated  thus  : 

£ 

dross  estimate  (indading  appropriations  in  aid)  *.  88,827,888 
Expenditure  for  naval  service  provided  in  Civil  Service 

and  other  estimates 885,010 

Anticipated  expenditure  on  naval  works  provided  for 

by^loan  (Naval  Works  Act)       .        .        .        .        :      5,000,000 

£48,662,848r 

T*rom  this  sum  should  be  deducted  the  amount  of  the  annuities  fSalling 
due  in  payment  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  for  loans  made  in  previous 
years — ^viz.  634,2382.  The  balance — viz.  43,028,6102. — ^is  the  true 
naval  expenditure  of  the  coming  year*  The  whole  of  this  vast  sum, 
less  contributions  firom  India  and  the  colonies  to  the  extent  of 
431,4002.,  falls  on  the  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
outside  Empire  will  this  year  contribute  as  nearly  as  possible  1  per 
'Cent.  of  the  cost  of  the  Imperial  Navy.  The  true  aggregate  expendi- 
ture of  1894-5,  calculated  in  the  same  way,  would  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  18,600,0002.^  and  the  real  increase  in  actual  expenditure 
would  be  about  twenty-four  millions  and  a  halfl 

It  is  imperative  that  the  country  should  realise  the  true  aggregate 
of  its  naval  expenditure  and  the  rapid  rate  of  its  increase.  But 
this  necessary  financial  review  would  be  incomplete  if  we  did  not 
emphasise  once  more  the  peculiar  feature  of  naval  expenditure  which 
makes  its  increase  so  serious  a  matter  for  the  future.  You  might 
conceivably  call  a  halt  in  the  civil  or  military  expenditure  of  the 
nation  by  merely  continuing  without  increasing  the  existing  scale. 
There  is  no  dominant  item  in  that  expenditure,  as  there  is  in  the  vote 
for  the  navy,  automatically  entailing  future,  though  it  may  be  distant, 
increases.  The  increase  of  the  expenditure  on  what  is  called  new 
construction — the  making  of  new  vessels  of  all  kinds — involves  an 
«arly  increase  in  the  number  of  men  and  in  the  total  of  the  votes 
for  pay  and  victualling,  and  a  later  but  equally  certain  increase  in 
the  pension  votes  and  other  votes.  In  the  last  decade  the  estimate  for 
new  construction  has  risen  steadily  and  rapidly  from  four  and  a  half 
to  more  than  eleven  millions.     If  we  resolve  not  to  increase,  but  only 
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to  maintam,  the  provision  for  new  construction,  we  shall  not  stop 
the  automatic  increase  of  the  Naval  Estimates.  The  other  votes 
will  grow  in  spite  of  ourselves.  I  admit  that  new  schemes  with 
respect  to  personnel  may  probahly  make  the  ultimate  increase  less- 
serious  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  But  the  i&ct  remains 
that  the  rate  at  which  we  have  been  adding  new  ships  to  the  navjr 
necessitates  a  gross  expenditure  the  full  extent  of  which  will  not 
be  apparent  for  many  years. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  should 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  offer  some  justification  of  this  stupendous 
outlay.  Usually  the  naval  demands  of  the  year  have  been  laid  before- 
Parliament  without  any  explanation  beyond  the  statement  that  they 
were  deemed  necessary  by  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown. 
This  year  the  First  Lord's  statement  contains  the  following^ 
sentences : 

The  Board  of  Admiralty  are  well  aware  that  the  charge  they  are  asking 
Parliament  to  sanction  is  a  heavy  one,  but  Parliament  must  remember  how  heavy 
is  the  responsibility  oast  by  it  on  the  Board  of  providing  the  oonntry  with  a 
navy  strong  enough  to  sustain  a  struggle  with  the  navies  of  any  two  Powers^ 
and  also  strong  enough  to  ensure  reasonable  security  to  its  vast  sea-borne  trade^ 
and  to  the  food  supply  of  the  people. 

These  are  remarkable  words.  There  seems  to  me  to  lurk  in  the- 
last  lines  some  confusion  of  expression,  if  not  of  thought.  I  can 
hardly  think  that  the  First  Ix>rd  meant  to  say  that  the  navy  must 
be  strong  enough  to  beat  any  two  hostile  navies  and,  over  and  above 
all  that,  to  provide  a  defence  for  sea-borne  trade  and  food  supplies. 
The  intention  of  the  writer,  I  imagine,  was  to  define  the  standard  of 
strength  and  also  to  state  one  of  the  important  objects  for  which  a^ 
navy  should  exist.  It  is  by  being  strong  enough  to  defeat  hostile- 
navies  that  our  navy  will  defend  trade  and  protect  food  supplies. 
But  it  is  probable  that  those  who  are  interested  rin  trade  and  food? 
supplies  cherish  the  belief  that  in  time  of  war  our  navy,  or  part  of  it, 
will  be  told  off  for  the  special  protection  of  the  mercantile  marine  at 
sea  by  convoys,  or  by  policing  of  trade  routes  or  otherwise.  The  first 
object  of  our  navy  in  time  of  war,  it  has  been  again  and  again, 
declared,  will  be  to  obtain  command  of  the  sea  by  the  destructions 
of  the  enemy's  fleets.  No  minor  purpose  will  be  suffered  to  interfere- 
with  that  dominating  one.  We  should  not  divert  strength  into 
attacks  on  foreign  commerce,  and  foreign  navies,  it  may  be  supposed,, 
would  find  it  equally  necessary  to  follow  the  same  policy.  The  idea^ 
of  making  the  destruction  of  commerce  a  prime  object  in  naval 
warfiure  is  condemned  by  Captain  Mahan  as  a  delusion : 

Especially  is  it  misleading  [he  says]  when  the  nation  against  whom  it  is  to^ 
be  directed  possesses,  as  Great  Britain  did  and  does,  the  two  requisites  of  a- 
strong  sea  power — ^a  widespread  healthy  oonmierce  and  a  powerfcd  navy. 
Mthere  the  revenues  and  industries  of  a  country  can  be  concentrated  into  a  few 
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treasore-Bhips,  like  the  flota  of  Spanish  galleoDS,  the  sinews  of  war  may  perhaps 
be  cut  by  a  stroke ;  bat  when  its  wealth  is  contained  in  thousands  of  coming 
.and  going  ships,  when  the  roots  of  the  system  spread  wide  and  &r  and  strike 
deep,  it  can  stand  many  a  cruel  shock  and  lose  many  a  goodly  bough  without 
•the  liie  being  touched.^ 

From  this  point  of  view  the  very  magnitude  of  our  sea-borne  trade 
is  in  a  certain  sense  its  salvation. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  official  words  are  not  intended  to  throw 
*doubt  on  this  doctrine,  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  the  question  of 
the  standards.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  First  Lord  speaks  of  the 
two-Power  rule  as  having  been  imposed  upon  the  Admiralty  by 
Parliament.  Historically  the  statement  might  be  questioned.  The 
formula  was  not  invented  by  or  in  the  House  of  Conmions.  It  was 
.an  official  inspiration;  Parliament  acquiesced  in  it,  as  it  has  for 
years  been  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in  official  proposals  and  to 
.accept  the  reasons  alleged  in  support  of  them.  But  it  contains  an 
important  admission  which  should  be  placed  on  record.  It  admits 
by  implication  that  the  question  of  the  standards  is  essentially  what 
I  have  called  a  political  rather  than  a  naval  question.  It  is  for  the 
•Government  of  the  day,  having  regard  to  its  own  policy  and  its  own 
international  relations,  to  say  against  what  or  how  many  foreign 
Powers  it  must  be  on  its  guard.  The  types  of  ships,  their  distribu- 
tion into  squadrons,  and  all  other  technical  questions  must  be 
settled  by  the  Admiralty  on  the  usual  terms  of  official  responsibility. 
Sut  the  size  of  the  navy  is  not,  any  more  than  the  size  of  the 
.army,  a  question  to  be  settled  by  the  department  in  charge. 

When  the  First  Lord,  therefore,  lays  down  the  two-Power  rule  as 
the  last  word  of  Parliament,  the  taxpayer  will  be  justified  in  asking 
whether  it  is  a  sound  rule.  I  have  for  some  time  doubted  whether 
the  handy  formula  of  ten  years  ago  is  applicable  to  the  circumstances 
•of  the  present  day«  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  open  to  two  criticisms. 
The  international  naval  position  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  And 
our  navaA  energies,  so  for  as  they  can  be  tested  by  means  intelligible 
to  laymen,  appear  to  have  been  directed,  perhaps  unconsciously,  by  a 
rather  different  rule. 

When  the  rule  first  became  familiar  in  parliamentary  discussions, 
the  two  Powers  nearest  to  ourselves  in  naval  strength  were  PVance 
and  Bussia.  The  apparently  abstract  formula  had  really  a  concrete 
meaning,  and  was  so  understood  by  those  who  took  the  trouble  to  think 
about  the  question  at  all.  It  was  not  really  a  naval  formula ;  an 
international  theory  or  policy  lay  behind.  But  consider  for  a  moment 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  international  relations  and  in 
the  comparative  strength  of  (navies  in  ten  years.  Our  relations 
with  France  appear  to  have  wholly  changed  their  character.  There 
appears  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  settlement  has  been 
*  If^uence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History,  p.  689. 
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made  of  all  the  outstanding  questions  between  the  two  countries-— 
questions,  be  it  observed,  arising  not  firom  conflicting  interests  athome^ 
but  firom  imperial  ambitions  and  obligations.  Such  a  settlement— 
if  it  has  really  been  effected,  and  if  it  has  been  wisely  and  justly 
conceived — ^must  profoundly  modify  the  naval  policy  of  the  two 
countries.  France  has  already  reduced  her  naval  estimates  by  an 
amount  which  would  represent  in  proportion  a  reduction  of  three 
millions  in  our  own.  Can  it  be  pretended  that  the  understanding 
between  France  and  Bussia  is  exactly  what  it  was  ten  years  ago, 
so  £eur  at  least  as  this  country  is  concerned?  Again,  without 
breaking  through  the  wise  reserve  of  recent  parliamentaiy  debates, 
it  may  be  said  without  offence  that  in  applying  the  two-Power 
standard  now  the  impairment  of  Russia's  naval  strength  must  be 
taken  into  account.  Further,  since  the  rule  was  first  formulated 
new  elements  have  come  into  the  problem.  Ten  years  ago  the  only 
navies  other  than  our  own  included  in  the  official  return  '  were  those 
of  France,  Bussia,  Grermany,  Italy,  and  Austria.  In  the  last  return 
Austria  drops  out  and  two  new  naval  powers  appear — ^the  United 
States  with,  for  example,  nineteen  first-class  battieships  built  and 
building,  and  Japan  with  six.  The  navy  estimates  of  the  United 
States,  which  ten  years  ago  stood  at  about  five  or  five  and  a  half 
millions  sterling,  have  risen  to  sixteen  millions,  and  will,  it  is  said,  in 
the  coming  year  amount  to  nineteen  millions.  A  glance  at  the  two 
Comparative  Betums  presented  dated  1893  and  1903  will  convince 
anybody  that  so  far  as  navies  are  concerned  we  are  living  in  an  altered 
world.  Can  it  be  possible  that  a  rule  which  fiUed  the  conditions, 
naval  and  political,  of  1893  is  suitable  to  the  quite  different  conditions 
of  1904  ?  Has  not  the  formula  become  an  obsolete  shibboleth  ?  If 
it  retains  any  vitality  at  all,  it  must  be  as  the  expression  of  an 
abstract  standard,  needing  some  justification  and  explanation.  It 
would  appear  to  commit  us  to  building  against  the  United  States, 
and  against  our  actual  ally  Japan— on  the  old  principle,  I  suppose, 
that  prudence  requires  us  to  treat  our  present  Mends  as  potential 
enemies. 

But  in  any  case,  whether  abstract  or  concrete,  the  two-Power 
standard  is  not  the  rule  that  has  actually  governed  our  naval 
expenditure.  In  the  article  abready  referred  to '  I  gave  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  actual  standard  was  that  of  equality  with  one  half 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  developments  of  the  last  three  years 
have,  I  believe,  still  further  fortified  the  argument,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  bring  the  figures  up  to  date.  But  one  or  two  salient  facts 
may  be  mentioned.  In  the  last  Comparative  Betum,  the  tonnage  of 
first-class  battleships   built  and  building  amounts  to  nearly  eight 

*  The  return  alluded  to  in  these  pages  is  the  Comparative  Return  (Navies  of  the 
World)  annually  presented  to  Parliament— usoally  late  in  the  Session^ 

*  NineUenih  Centwry  amd  AfUr,  Aogost  1901. 
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hundred  thousand  for  Great  Britain,  a  figure  in  excess  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  France,  G-ermany,  and  Russia,  and  more  than  equal  to 
one  half  the  tonnage  of  all  other  navies  combined.  Armoured  and 
protected  cruisers  of  the  first  and  second  class  number  about  ninety 
in  the  British,  as  against  106  in  all  other  navies.  In  the  year  of  the 
return  (1903)  we  were  spending  36,000,000^  on  our  navy,  against 
a  total  of  67,000,0002.  expended  by  the  other  six  Powers.  If  the 
estimates  now  before  Parliament  are  accepted,  I  calculate  that  we 
shall  have  added  new  vessels  to  the  navy  to  the  value  of  more  than 
80,000,0002.  in  ten  years.  I  have  given  up  the  attempt  to  calculate 
the  corresponding  expenditure  of  other  Powers,  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  one  of  the  elements  of  our  naval  strength  is  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  our  production.* 

Some  particulars  about  a  naval  arm  in  which  we  were  for  a  time 
supposed  to  be  deficient  may  be  in  place  here.  Three  years  ago  the 
question  of  adopting  the  submarine  was  pressed  in  this  Review  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  country.  Mr.  Goschen, 
when  First  Lord,  refused  to  make  any  definite  statement.  In  April 
1900  he  described  the  submarine  boat  as  *  a  weapon  for  maritime 
Powers  OD  the  defensive.'  The  question  of  the  best  way  of  meeting 
its  attack  was  receiving  close  attention  from  the  Admiralty,  and  it 
seemed  certain  *  that  the  reply  to  this  weapon  must  be  looked  for  in 
other  directions  than  in  building  submarine  boats  ourselves,  for  it 
is  clear  that  one  submarine  boat  cannot  fight  another.'  A  few  weeks 
later  he  declared  that  '  the  nations  which  were  likely  to  have  tiie 
greatest  use  for  these  boats  might  gain  from  these  experiments  more 
than  others,  and  he  did  not  propose  to  make  publicly  any  declaration 
as  to  these  boats.  Of  course  he  did  not  wish  to  encourage  or  to 
discourage  other  nations,  but  he  must  ask  the  Onnmittee  to  excuse 
him  going  into  the  question.'  But  the  very  next  year's  estimates 
contained  a  provision  for  five  submarine  boats.  Lord  Goschen  was 
no  longer  at  the  Admiralty,  but  the  preliminary  steps  had  been 
taken  under  his  rSgime.  The  explanation  given  by  him  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  July  1901  ought  to  be  quoted,  along  with  his  previous 
declarations :  *  It  was  in  September  last  that,  without  parliamentary 
sanction,  the  then  Board  ordered  five  submarine  boc^,  but  we  did 
not  announce  it,  we  allowed  ourselves  to  continue  to  be  criticised.     It 

*  The  Admiraltj  estimate  for  the  nine  yean  ending  the  Slat  Maroh,  1904,  is  M 
ioUows: 

£ 

Great  Britain 69,981,708 

France 8M99,491 

BnsBia 28,667,109 

Germany 22,1A8,247 

The  British  figores  represent  actual  expenditure  (except  for  the  last  financial  year) ; 
the  others  are  estimates,  information  as  to  aotaaJ  expenditure  not  being  available. 
The  British  figures  include  gun-m<mnting8,  on  which  the  expenditure  was  nearly  five 
millions. 
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is  frequently  necessaiy  to  bear  criticism  in  silence  for  a  long  time 
rather  than  to  make  any  premature  dedaration  of  the  projects  which 
you  have  in  hand  and  c^  the  work  which  you  are  undertaking.  It  is 
rather  interesting,  in  connection  with  that,  to  note  a  French  com- 
plaint that  perfidious  Albion  had  said  nothing  about  the  matter  when 
she  was  going  to  build  submarine  boats,  but  had  rather  given  the 
contrary  impression,  whereas  England  is  now  going  to  take  advantage 
of  all  the  experience  which  has  been  gained  by  other  countries. 
"Well,  I  do  not  think  that  is  at  all  a  bad  result.'  This  is  certainly 
in  more  respects  than  one  a  noteworthy  explanation.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Admiralty  to  build  submarines^ 
but  the  precedent  of  incurring  large  expenditure  without  parlia- 
mentaiy  sanction  is  dangerous.  Tt  may  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Ooschen's  supplemental  progranmie  of  1899  and  the  recent  purchase 
of  the  Chilian  ships  were  also  undertaken  without  parliamentary 
sanction. 

Eveiy  succeeding  year  has  added  new  submarines  to  the  fleet. 
The  first  five  were  avowedly  experimental.  Four  new  vessels  were 
announced  in  1902,  ten  in  1903,  and  ten  more  this  year.  Of  this 
flotilla  of  twenty-nine  I  gather  firom  the  First  Lord's  statement  that 
eight  have  been  completed,  eleven  will  be  under  construction  in  the 
financial  year  which  begins  to-day,  and  of  these  ten  will  be  com- 
pleted within  the  year,  and  ten  new  boats  will  be  commenced.  It 
is  no  longer  said  that  the  construction  of  these  vessels  is  a  mere 
experiment.  The  size  of  the  programme  forbids  that  supposition, 
and  requires  us  to  infer  that  submarines  in  our  own  as  in  other 
navies  have  come  to  stay.  Meanwhile  the  secret  of  the  weapon  and 
its  modification  is  well  kept.  The  annual  estimates  omit  the 
particulars  which  are  usually  given  about  other  vessels,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  make  out  firom  them  what  is  the  cost  of  the  submarine. 
The  first  nine  aie  entered  in  the  Appropriation  Accounts  as  costing 
in  all  about  127,000f.  for  hulls  and  about  286,000i.  for  machinery. 
The  displacement  of  the  first  five  (Holland  type)  is  stated  in  the 
Comparative  Return  to  be  120  tons,  and  they  have  one  torpedo  tube. 
The  later  additions — the  No,  A  class — have  a  displacement  of  200 
tons,  and  some  of  them  have  two  torpedo  tubes,  and  the  cost,  we 
may  infer,  will  be  proportionately  higher.  A  new  special  design  is 
being  prepared  for  the  succeeding  boats.  Altogether  a  large  and 
active  programme  to  have  taken  effect  in  the  period  of  three  years 
since  the  question  was  first  mooted  in  this  Review. 

How  about  other  navies?  The  Comparative  Return  of  1903, 
which  contains  the  last  information  to  which  I  have  access,  gives 
the  following  results.  G-reat  Britain  had  then  five  built  and  fourteen 
building  or  about  to  be  laid  down ;  France  had  fifteen  built  and 
forty-t^ee  building  or  about  to  be  laid  down ;  the  United  States 
three  built  and  five  building ;  Italy  one  built  and  two  building ; 
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Bussia  two  building.  Germany  and  Japan  had  none,  either  built 
or  building.  It  will  be  seen  that  France  still  retains  her  lead,  but  it 
may  be  noted  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  French  submarines 
that  are  building  have  a  displacement  of  67  tons.  Some,  however, 
reach  200  tons,  and  one  is  entered  at  296  tons.  A  number  of  the 
French  submarines  carry  as  many  as  three  and  four  torpedo  tubes. 

The  recent  manoeuvres — ^brought  to  a  premature  close  by  the 
terrible  disaster  to  No.  A  1 — have  been  described,  and  their  results 
have  been  announced  with  a  good  deal  of  detail  in  various  news- 
papers. We  are  told  that  the  umpires  have  held  that  four  battle- 
ships have  been  torpedoed  by  submarines.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
said  on  the  same  sort  of  authority  that  a  netting  has  been  devised 
which  catches  up  the  approaching  submarine  and  brings  it  to  the 
surface.  It  would  probably  be  wise  to  receive  all  this  information 
with  a  certain  amount  of  scepticism.  In  due  time  we  shall  doubt- 
less know  all  that  prudence  will  permit  to  be  told  about  a  new 
naval  weapon  which  all  Admiralties  treat  as  a  close  secret. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  adverting  to  two  other 
elements  of  naval  strength  which  are  generally  left  out  of  account 
in  comparative  estimates.  One — ^the  less  important — ^is  the  force 
of  merchant  cruisers.  The  other  is  represented  by  the  expenditure 
on  naval  works — the  least  understood,  I  fear,  of  aU  the  constituents 
of  the  naval  budget.  As  to  the  merchant  cruisers,  I  am  not  quite 
clear  at  present  what  the  policy  of  the  Admiralty  is.  Last  session 
we  were  given  to  understand  that  the  old  system  of  subsidies,  which 
with  more  or  less  doubt  as  to  its  utility  successive  Boards  had  main- 
tained, was  to  come  to  an  end.  But  a  new  and  more  ambitious 
system  is  apparently  to  take  its  place.  The  Cunard  agreement 
provides  for  the  construction  of  two  reat  vessels  by  the  Cunard 
Company,  with  money  advanced  by  the  Government  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest,  and  on  the  terms  that  a  large  annual  payment  is  to  be 
made  by  the  Government  by  way  of  retainer.  As  this  scheme  has 
been  d^nitely  accepted  by  Parliament  and  is  now  being  carried 
into  execution,  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  recapitulate  the 
objections,  financial  and  other,  to  which  it  is  open.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  plan  was  to  make  sure  of  two  British  steamers  having 
a  greater  speed  than  anything  else  afloat.  There  are  three  ships 
in  the  German  merchant  marine  feister  than  any  man-of-war  or 
merchant  ship  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  The  two  new  Cunard 
ships  are  to  have  a  speed  of  24^  knots,  which  will  give  them  the 
advantage  of  a  knot  or  more  over  the  German  vessels.  A  recent 
return,  moved  for  by  Lord  Spencer,  seems  to  show  that  under  the 
agreements  still  in  force,  including  the  new  Cunard  arrangement, 
there  will  be  a  fleet  of  more  than  fifty  vessels  suitable  for  use  as 
merchant  cruisers,  built  or  building,  and  having  a  speed  of  13  knots 
or  over.    I  imagine  that  this  would  establish  our  superiority  in  this 
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anxii  whatever  its  value  may  be,  of  much  the  same  degree  as  our 
superiority  in  ships  of  the  line  already  illustrated. 

I  now  come  to  naval  works,  and  I  propose  to  state  as  briefly  and  as 
lucidly  as  I  can  the  general  scheme  we  are  now  working  on.  The 
Admiralty  is  not  only  an  employer  of  seamen  and  a  builder  and  buyer 
of  ships,  it  is  and  must  be  largely  concerned  in  works  on  land. 
There  came  a  time  when  the  expansion  of  the  navy,  on  which 
attention  had  been  concentrated,  outran  the  land  accommodation. 
At  the  close  of  the  period  covered  by  the  Naval  Defence  Act  of  1887 
it  was  found  that  while  all  other  elements  of  naval  power  had  been 
strengthened  this  one  had  been  neglected.  In  the  period  of  ten 
years  ending  in  1895  the  whole  Navy  Estimates  had  been  increased  by 
^0  per  cent.,  the  number  of  men  had  increased  by  50  per  cent.,  and 
the  gross  tonnage  of  the  navy  had  all  but  doubled.*  The  provision 
for  works  alone  remained  stationary.  The  land  accommodation — ^the 
docks  and  dockyards,  the  harbours,  the  barracks,  and  all  the  other 
works — are  obviously  as  essential  to  the  fleet  as  any  other  part  of  its 
equipment,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the  expansion  of  the  fleet 
should  not  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  expansion  in  works. 
Further,  the  torpedo  had  introduced  a  new  danger  and  necessitated 
^  new  system  of  protection — ^the  protection  of  enclosed  harbours 
within  which  the  ships  might  lie  in  safety  from  torpedo  attack. 
That  was  the  situation  which  confronted  Lord  Spencer's  Board  ot 
Admiralty  in  1895.  We  had  made  a  large  addition  to  the  general 
•estimates  both  in  ships  and  in  men,  but  we  found  an  accumulation 
of  arrears  in  works  which  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  an 
<)rdinary  Naval  Estimate.  Accordingly  that  Board  proposed  and 
Parliament  sanctioned  a  great  new  programme  of  naval  works  to  be 
paid  for  by  money  raised  on  loans.  That  is  the  origin  of  the  long 
series  of  Acts  known  as  the  Naval  Works  Acts.  That  is  why  we 
have  two  naval  budgets  instead  of  one — ^the  annual  estimates  and 
the  programme  of  the  biennial  Naval  Works  Bill.  It  was  at  first 
intended  that  the  works  should  be  carried  out  imder  annual  Bills,  so 
•as  to  give  the  House  of  Commons  the  same  sort  of  control  that  it  has 
over  the  annual  Estimates,  but  an  easy-going  Parliament  has  been 
content  with  an  opportunity  for  discussion  every  two  years.  I  am 
4tware  that  the  whole  loan  system  has  been  subject  to  criticism  on 
financial  grounds.  It  does  undoubtedly  disguise  from  a  torpid  public 
the  true  amount  of  its  ft^nnnal  expenditure.  As  one  of  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  first  step  taken  in  1895, 1  am  still  satisfied 
that  the  demands  of  the  navy  and  the  financial  situation  of  the 
country,  as  it  then  appeared  to  be,  justified  Parliament  in  placing 
works  of  urgent  necessity  and  permanent  value  in  a  special  category, 
4md  spreading  the  burden  of  the  expense,  as  we  did,  over  a  period  of 

*  This  was  oonsidered  in  1895  as  an  enormons  expansion.   The  figares  'of  the 
'present  time  given  above  show  how  we  have  progressed  since  then. 
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years.    To  complete  the  financial  part  of  the  statement,  I  may  add  that 
the  annual  expenditure  on  works  provided  for  in  the  Estimates  has  not 
been  reduced,  but  has  increased  as  much  in  proportion  as  any  other 
votes.    This  year — apart  from  the  annuities  which  formed  interest- 
and  sinking  fund  for  the  borrowed  money — ^the  Works  Vote  calls 
for  a  round  million;    In  the  days  before  the  Naval  Works  Acts  the^ 
figures  usually  were  under  one  half  of  that  amount.    In  the  coming 
year  the  gross  expenditure  on  works  (apart  from*  the  annuities)  will 
be  six  millions  as  against  the  half-million  of  ten  years  ago.      We 
began  modestly  enough  in  1895.     In  the  first  Naval  Works  Act  we 
took  authority  to  spend  about  nine  millions  and  a  half,  of  which  one 
million  was  expected  to  be  spent  in  the  next  ensuing  year.     In  the 
last  Act — ^the  Act  of  1903 — ^the  total  expenditure  now  authorised  is- 
given  as  31,640,8592.,  but  there  are  some  new  items,  such  as  the 
new  '  establishment '  at  Rosyth,  for  which  no  estimate  was  given. 
We  shall  probably  be  within  the  mark  if  we  say  that  the  total  of  nine 
millions  and  a  half  proposed  to  be  raised  by  loan  on  the  original  Bill 
of  1895  will  be  swollen  to  forty  millions  when  the  figures  come  in. 
This  amount  has  been  piled  up  by  successive  additions  to  the  list  of 
works  to  be  constructed  out  of  borrowed  money.     But  we  are  within 
sight  of  the  end.    We  are  assured  that  no  new  items  will  be  added 
to  the  list.     Annual   Acts  will   still  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
instalments  of  the  money  required,  but  the  great  programme  is  at  last 
complete.     To  be  quite  fiedr,  I  should  say  that  although  the  total 
provision  of  the  original  Act  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  amount 
now  required,  the  whole  of  the  programme  contemplated  by  the 
Admiralty  in  1895  was  not  contained  in  the  Act  of  that  year. 
Many  of  the  additions  subsequently  made  would  probably  have  been 
proposed  by  Lord  Spencer's  Board  had  it  continued  in  office. 

Now  what  are  the  great  works  which  have  necessitated  borrowing 
on  this  extensive  scale  ?  They  fall  into  three  great  groups.  In  the 
first  come  the  enclosed  and  defensive  harbours  to  which  I  have 
already  referred — GKbraltar,  Portland,  Dover.  In  the  second  comes 
the  adaptation  of  ports  to  naval  needs,  represented  most  conspicuously 
by  the  immense  extension  of  existing  dockyards.  More  than  four 
millions  in  this  way  are  being  spent  at  Eeyham  dockyard,  three 
millions  at  Gibraltar  (where  the  establishment  will  be  practically 
new),  a  million  and  a  quarter  at  Malta,  as  much  at  Hong  Kong,  twa 
million  and  a  half  at  Simon's  Bay,  to  say  nothing  of  the  as  yet 
unestimated  expenditure  on  the  Chatham  dockyard  extension  and 
the  new  establishment  at  Sosyth.  The  third,  or  miscellaneous,  group 
includes  as  its  present  items :  barracks,  hospitals,  gunnery  schools, 
and  naval  colleges.  The  substitution  of  barracks  on  shore  for  hulks 
was  an  essential  feature  of  the  original  policy,  which  has  been 
continued  and  developed  in  all  the  later  Bills.  The  naval  interest 
of  the  whole  scheme  attaches  chiefly  to  the  first  two  groups — the 
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immense  provisioD  for  docks  and  harbours  all  over  the  world;  The 
essential  idea  of  the  system  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  it  was 
intended  to  provide  housing  accommodation  for  ships  and  men.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  the  Bill  of  1895  was  so  &vourably  received  by 
the  House  of  Conmions  of  that  day  that  items  not  originally  in  the 
Bill,  though  avowed  by  the  Admiralty  as  in  contemplation,  were 
inserted  during  the  debate  in  conmiittea.  I  rather  think  that  Dover 
'Harbour  was  one  of  those  items,  and  the  option  of  making  more 
docks  than  one  at  Gibraltar  was  forced  on  the  Admiralty  by  the 
prevailing  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  immense  develop- 
ment of  the  scheme  in  later  years  must  not,  however,  be  taken  as 
having  the  approval  of  those  who  supported  the  original  proposals  of 
the  €h)vemment  of  1895.  The  extensions  at  Gibraltar  and  many 
of  the  new  items  have  been  objected  to,  and  the  financial  uneasiness 
has  increased  as  the  liabilities  have  increased. 

I  am  less  concerned  here  with  the  financial  question  than  with 
the  naval  question.  Surely  this  vast  expenditure  points  to  an 
element  of  naval  strength  which  is  almost  entirely  ignored  in  Com- 
parative Statements.  In  applying  the  two-Power  or  any  oth»  standard 
are  we  to  ignore  naval  works  altogether  ?  If  our  enclosed  harbours, 
and  docks,  and  dockyards,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  are  part  of  the 
necessaiy  equipment  of  the  fleet — and  if  they  are  not  they  have  no 
justification — is  it  not  opportune  to  inquire  how  other  navies  stand 
in  this  respect  ?  I  have  seen  no  such  comparison,  and  the  materials 
at  my  command  would  hardly  justify  me  in  making  one.  I  doubt 
if  all  the  nations  of  the  world  put  together  could  match  us  in  that 
form  of  naval  activity  which  is  represented  by  the  Naval  Works  Acts'. 
There  is  one  official  publication  which  might  be  consulted  with 
advantage  by  anybody  desiring  to  make  a  comparison  between  our- 
selves and  other  navies.  I  refer  to  the  Dock  Book,  published  by  the 
Admiralty.  The  fourth  edition  was  printed  in  1 900,  and  an  Appendix 
of  Additions  and  Corrections  brings  it  down  to  May  1902.  It  contains 
particulars  of  the  principal  wet  and  dry  docks,  patent  slips,  &c.,  of 
the  world,  both  public  and  private.  It  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to 
reduce  the  information  to  comparative  schedules,  but  the  preponder- 
ance of  Great  Britain  seems  to  me  very  well  assured. 

Again,  anybody  who  casts  his  eye  over  the  list  of  our  foreign 
stations  subserved  by  the  ordinary  works  vote  of  the  Navy  Estimates 
may  well  ask  himself  what  foreign  navies  have  to  show  in  counterpoise. 
A  chart  of  the  world  containing  the  stations  and  ports  of  Great 
Britain,  scattered  all  over  the  world,  and  the  locally  limited  positions 
belonging  to  foreign  Powers,  would  be  a  useful  addendum  to  the  Navy 
Estimates.  I  should  be  greatly  surprised  if  an  expert  examination  of 
British  naval  resources  as  expressed  in  works  did  not  show  on  our 
side  advantages  of  the  most  serious  import  in  any  comparative 
estimate  of  the  strength  of  fleets. 
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I  venture  to  sum  up  the  naval  position  thus : 

(1)  The  two-Power  standard,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
usefolness  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  has  ceased  to  have  an  intelligible 
meaning  now,  and  it  has  not,  in  finct,  been  applied. 

(2)  Many  elements  of  naval  strength,  some  but  not  all  of  which 
are  indicated  in  this  article,  have  been  uniformly  left  out  of  account 
in  the  current  estimates  of  relative  position. 

(3)  The  whole  naval  defence  of  the  vast  British  Empire,  number* 
ing  400  million  inhabitants,  falls,  less  1  per  cent.,  upon  the  forty-one 
millions,  mostly  poor  people,  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(4)  However  defective  may  be  the  hitherto  accepted  standards,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  suggest  an  alternative  standard. 

(5)  Our  system  of  naval  expenditure,  such  as  it  has  been  for  the 
last  ten  years,  undoubtedly  involves  increased  expenditure  in  the 
aggregate,  unless  we  reduce  the  shipbuilding  vote. 

(6)  As  we  have  long  declared  that  our  naval  budgets  are 
determined  by  the  naval  budgets  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  as 
other  nations  make,  or  would  if  challenged  make,  tiie  like  declarations 
for  themselves,  the  only  hope  of  relief  from  a  ruinous  competition  in 
naval  expenditure  would  seem  to  rest  on  international  agreement. 

(7)  Both  parties  in  this  country  agree  in  declaring  such  an 
agreement  to  be  eminently  desirable.  The  sole  point  of  di£ferenoe 
is  the  question  who  should  begin.  The  minority  in  opposition, 
which  within  a  few  months  may  be  the  majority  in  power,  has 
voted,  practically  without  any  dissent,  that  our  supreme  position  in 
naval  strength  makes  it  the  duty  of  Great  Britain  to  take  the 
initiative. 

Edmund  Robertson. 
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If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  public  prints,  there  are  few  questions 
which  seem  to  interest  the  Irish  public  more  than  that  of  university 
education.  This  is  shown  by  the  various  plans  for  reconstructing  or 
reforming  the  existing  university  system  which  have  been  proposed 
by  distinguished  persons,  and  recommended  or  criticised  in  speeches 
and  pamphlets  which  have  commanded  general  attention.  These* 
speeches  and  literary  productions  have,  however,  often  betrayed  very 
imperfect  acquaintance  both  with  the  history  of  universities  and 
with  their  mission  in  the  modem  world.  This  want  of  knowledge- 
considerably  depreciates  their  practical  value;  for,  although  the 
lessons  of  history  do  not  always  admit  of  didactic  exposition,  some- 
knowledge  of  the  past  in  matters  of  education,  as  in  other  questions 
of  public  policy,  is  essential  for  wise  action  in  the  present. 

In  the  dawn  of  civilisation  men  gathered  together  to  investigate^ 
concurrently  and  discuss  with  one  another  the  complex  problems- 
connected  with  the  mystery  of  life.  It  was  with  that  object  that 
they  congregated  at  Athens  to  ponder  on  the  words  of  wisdom  which* 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  statesmen  who  lived 
in  that  city  of  light.  '  It  was,'  says  Cardinal  Newman,  '  what  the 
student  gazed  on,  what  he  heard,  what  he  caught  by  the  magic  of 
sympathy,  not  what  he  read,  that  was  the  education  furnished  by 
Athens.*  Alexandria,  the  birthplace  of  Christian  theology,  was  also- 
before  the  advent  of  Christ  a  great  intellectual  centre.  The  shrine 
of  learning  known  as  the  Museum  or  Home  of  the  Muses  has  made- 
it  famous  for  ever.  In  a  remarkable  discourse  which  Karl  Ernst  v. 
Baer  delivered  at  St.  Petersburg,  entitled  Blicke  auf  die  Entwicke- 
luTig  der  Wiaeenachaftmiy  he  suggests  that  the  origin  of  our  universities 
may  be  traced  to  the  Museum  of  Alexandria ; '  and  Dr.  Sandys,  in  his 
History  of  daaaical  Schola/rship,  seems  to  hold  the  same  opinion.'' 
With  great  respect  to  such  distinguished  authorities,  it  seems  to  me, 
as  ancient  society  vanished  completely  in  the  chaos  of  the  declining 
Bonuin  Empire,  that  Dr.  Bashdall,  in  his  work  on  universities,  is- 
right  in  considering  that  the  origin  of  our  present  university  system 

I  Itecueil  dea  AcUs  de  VAead^mie  de  Saint-P4tenb(mrgt  1881-35. 
*  History  of  Classical  Scholarship,  p.  106. 
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must  be  sought  for  iu  mediaeval  thought  and  action.  It  is  certain  that 
the  existing  old  universities  of  Europe  sprang  up  in  the  middle  ages 
when  modem  nations  were  forming.  To  comprehend  their  origin, 
we  must  understand  the  language  in  which  they  were  described  and 
the  notions  held  about  them. 

No  expression  to  describe  a  university  is  so  common  in  the 
middle  ages  as  'Studium  generale.'  According  to  Denifle,  the 
learned  Tyrolese  Dominican,  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on 
mediseval  universities,  it  was  used  in  the  year  1233  to  describe 
the  school  of  Vercelli,  although  a  very  similar  expression,  '  Studium 
universale,'  had  been  applied  a  few  years  previously  to  the  school  of 
Toulouse.'  The  same  learned  author  tells  us  that  it  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  Papal  documents  of  the  Idth  of  May,  1247,  and 
the  6th  of  February,  1248,  during  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent  the 
Fourth.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1255,  Pope  Alexander  the  Fourth  used 
it  in  connection  with  Salamanca,  and  on  the  15th  of  November  in  the 
next  year  to  describe  the  great  school  of  Paris.  '  Studium  generate ' 
was  not,  however,  the  oldest  expression  to  signify  a  collection  of 
scholars.  'Studium'  alone  was  employed.  Peter  de  Veneis,  the 
famous  Chancellor  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second,  speaks,  for 
instance,  of  the  '  Neapolitanum  studium,'  and  in  the  thirteenth 
century  '  studium '  was  used  to  designate  the  educational  establish- 
ments of  a  city. 

The  question  arises  why  was  the  word  'generale'  added  to  it? 
Not  certainly,  as  some  people  think,  for  the  purpose  of  describing  a 
place  where  every  conceivable  subject  was  taught.  Very  important 
fBiculties  were  wanting  in  the  medis&val  '  studia.'  Montpellier  was 
mainly  a  medical  school,  from  the  time  it  was  visited  hj  Adelbert 
the  Second  of  Mainz  in  1137  till  it  was  swept  away  in  the  hurricane 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Bologna  was  mainly  a  school  of  law. 
Theology  was  not  taught  there  till  late  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy. 
For  a  long  period  during  the  middle  ages  civil  law.  was  not  studied 
at  all  in  Paris.  The  notions  which  gathered  round  the  expression 
'studium  generale'  were,  no  doubt,  vague.  But  for  practical 
purposes  it  meant  a  place  to  which  anybody,  no  matter  who  he  was 
or  what  his  views  might  be,  could  come  and  learn  and  aspire  to 
teach.  As  time  went  on  the  term  '  studium  generale '  gave  way  to 
the  word  *  universitas '  in  describing  a  scholastic  body.  This  word, 
as  we  all  know,  means  an  aggregate  of  persons.  It  was  applied  at  one 
time  to  the  municipalities  of  towns  and  to  guilds.  When  first 
employed  to  designate  a  scholastic  body  it  was  used  indifferently 
with  such  words  as  *  Corpus,'  *  Collegium,'  *  Societas,'  '  Communio,' 
*  Consortium.' 

The  scholastic   guilds,  to  which  the  term   'universitas'  was 
applied,  were  forms  of  the  movement  of  association  which  arose  in 
'  Denifle,  UniveniUUerh  pp.  2,  8. 
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the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  has  had  so  deep  and  abiding 
an  influence  on  the  life  of  the  Western  world.  These  guilds  were 
more  important  at  Bologna  and  Paris  than  in  any  other  intellectual 
centre.  Dr.  Bashdall  happily  describes  Paris  and  Bologna  as  the 
two  archetypes  of  universities.  These  schools  were  the  outcome  of 
the  intellectual  movement  of  the  twelfth  century  which  found 
expression  in  Italy  in  the  revival  of  Roman  Law,  and  in  France  in 
theological  speculation.  The  study  of  Boman  Law  was  revived  in 
Bologna,  mediaBval  Theology  had  its  seat  in  Paris.  Nearly  all  the 
secondary  '  studia  generalia '  not  established  by  Papal  or  Imperial 
charter  were  formed  by  secessions  from  Paris  or  Bologna.  Those 
who  foimded  them  naturally  held  to  the  traditions  and  terms  of  the 
two  great  schools.  '  Universitas '  was  the  expression  employed  in 
both  of  them  to  denote  a  scholastic  guild,  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  it  was  gradually  used  to  signify  the  title  of  a  scholastic 
gathering  formed  on  the  model  of  Bologna  or  Paris. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  children  of  Bologna  was  Padua,  which 
soon  proved  a  formidable  rival  to  the  mother  university,  ultimately 
surpassed  it  in  importance,  and  became  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  in  some  respects  the  leading  university  of  Europe. 

The  great  universities  which  owe  their  origin  to  Paris  are  well 
known;  the  most  distinguished  of  them  all  were  her  two  eldest 
daughters,  the  twin  sisters,  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

But  there  was  an  older  university  than  either  Paris  or  Bologna. 
This  was  the  university  of  Salerno.  Its  origin  is  imperceptible  in 
the  grey  dawn  of  mediaeval  history.  There  are  some  indications 
that  medicine  was  studied  there  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  It 
would  appear  that  the  medical  traditions  of  the  old  Roman  world 
were  preserved  in  Southern  Italy,  as  the  traditions  of  Roman  Law 
clung  to  localities  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Peninsula.  In  the 
tenth  century  Salerno  was  already  known  for  the  skill  of  its  physicians. 
Its  European  celebrity,  however,  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
c^leventh.  It  was  a  purely  medical  school.  About  the  year  1130 
Adelard  of  Bath,  who  had  travelled  through  Spain,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Egypt,  visited  Salerno,  and  he  teUs  us  that  he  heard  there 
a  Greek  philosopher  discoursing  on  medicine  and  the  nature  of 
things,  and  among  the  subjects  of  that  philosopher's  inquiry  was  the 
cause  of  magnetic  attraction,  which  Adelard  is,  I  believe,  the  first 
Western  writer  to  mention.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Salerno  owes 
its  origin  to  ecclesiastical  or  secular  founders.  Renzi,  who  has  given 
the  greatest  attention  to  this  subject,  does  not  decide  the  question.^ 
Haeser,  although  he  says  that  the  origin  of  the  school  is  '  in  sagen- 
haftes  Dunkel  gehiillt,'  maintains  that  it  was  secular.  In  support 
of  this  view  he  says  that  some  of  the  medical  professors  were  women, 
but  Denifle  points  out  that  this  argument  is  not  conclusive,  for  that, 
*  *  Storia  documentata  della  souola  medioa  di  Salerno.' 

Vol,  LV— No.  826  S  S 
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although  Paris  was  pre-eminently  an  ecclesiastical  school,  Manegold, 
a  layman,  was  Professor  of  Theology  there,  and  his  daughter  occupied 
the  Chair  of  Scripture.* 

What  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  all  medieval  universities 
were  occupied  with  research  and  the  advancement  of  learning,  and 
that,  in  so  £eu-  as  they  were  engaged  in  this  work,  arbitrary  tests 
of  religious  orthodoxy  were  unknown.  It  was  under  a  rigvme  of 
freedom  that  the  great  medieval  universities  shaped  the  thought  of 
Europe  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  world  we  live  in. 

During  the  centuries  when  modem  nations  were  forming,  there 
was  no  great  centre  of  university  life  in  Ireland  to  evoke  and  weld 
together  the  latent  intellectual  forces  of  the  country.  The  foun- 
dations of  earlier  times  had  disappeared.  Professor  O'Curry,  in  his 
lectures  on  the  manuscript  materials  for  Irish  history,  tells  us  that, 
before  the  mission  of  St.  Patrick,  there  was  a  body  of  men  in  Ireland 
devoted  to  learning.  After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  monas- 
teries sprang  up  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  and  in  the  four  centuries 
which  intervened  between  the  date  usually  assigned  for  the  death 
of  St.  Patrick  and  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen,  many  of  these 
monasteries  had  developed  into  considerable  schools.  Armagh, 
Cashel,  Ross,  lismore,  and  Bangor  became  very  remarkable  seats  of 
leartiing,  and  Dr.  Sandys  ^  mentions  that,  at  a  time  when  kno^edge 
of  Greek  had  almost  vanished  in  the  West,  that  language  was  culti- 
vated so  successfully  in  the  schools  of  Ireland  that  any  one  who  knew 
it  was  assumed  to  have  studied  there.  But  all  this  civilisation 
perished  during  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen  and  in  the  chronic 
state  of  disturbance  which  followed. 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  found  a  university  in  Ireland 
during  the  later  middle  ages.  They  all  failed.  In  1312  Jdm  Lech, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  established  a  university  in  that  city.  He  died, 
however,  immediately  afterwards,  and  his  imiversity  only  lived  for 
thirteen  months.  His  successor,  Alexander  Bicknor,  founded  another 
eight  years  later.  He  had  the  sympathies  and  support  of  King 
Edward  the  Third,  but  that  university  also  dwindled  away.  In  1466 
a  university  was  foimded  at  Drogheda,  when  Edward  the  Fourth  was 
king,  but  the  times  were  unpropitious,  and  it  also  Gekiled.  In  1475 
another  attempt  was  made  by  the  Dominicans.  They  were  supported 
by  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  who,  at  their  request,  issued  a  Bull  for  the 
erection  of  a  university  in  Dublin.  This  Bull  constituted  the  uni- 
versity as  a  self-dependent  corporation,  and  with  liberal  elective 
powers  bestowed  on  its  members.  The  intention  was  to  found  an 
institution  which  could  stand  alone,  manage  its  own  affidrs,  and  grow 
great  and  influential  by  the  development  of  inherent  strength.  This 
project  also  came  to  nothing.    Then  came  the  Beformation.    The 

*  Hist  Litt  de  la  France,  ix.  381.    Denifle,  Univiriitatm,  p.  288. 
'  History  of  CUuneal  Scholanhipt  p.  486. 
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history  of  university  education  in  Ireland  in  its  general  lines  since 
then  is  well  known.  Trinity  College  was  founded  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  its  statutes  were  subsequently  altered  consider- 
ably in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  by  Archbishop  Laud.  This 
institution  has  always  been  looked  upon  by  all  Anglo-Irishmen  with 
pride  and  satis£BM$tion.  They  have  good  reason  for  these  feelings. 
The  contribution  of  Trinity  to  human  thought  and  progress  is  known 
to  all  educated  men.  If  that  great  institution  could  boast  of  no  other 
name  but  that  of  Berkeley,  that  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  give  it 
a  high  place  in  the  history  of  human  thought.  But  among  the 
Trinity  men  of  our  own  time  it  would  be  easy  to  mention  several 
of  high  distinction  who  have  rendered  brilliant  and  abiding  service 
to  the  cause  of  culture. 

Unfortunately,  however.  Trinity  has  only  commanded  the  respect 
and  regard  of  a  part  of  the  nation.  The  circumstance  of  its  origin 
caused  it  to  be  connected  with  a  particular  school  of  theology  and  a 
particular  Christian  Communion.  This  was  indeed  the  fate  of  all 
such  institutions  founded  about  the  time  of  the  Befoimation,  and 
even  in  earlier  foundations  with  powerful  traditions  of  freedom,  the 
idea  of  liberty  of  teaching  gradually  feuled.  Beligious  tests  b^an 
to  be  applied  in  the  leading  universities  of  Europe,  with  con- 
sequences fatal  to  tiiat  freedom  which  is  as  necessary  for  a 
university  to  rise  to  the  height  of  its  mission  as  air  is  for  human 
existence.  A  university  is  not  a  place  for  instruction  so  much  as 
for  intellectual  emancipation.  What  repression  did  to  destroy  the 
intellectnal  life  of  the  Spanish  universities  is  writtea  in  the  history 
of  that  country  in  characters  so  large  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
What  Oxford  sank  to  in  the  eighteenth  century  we  all  know  from 
the  student  life  of  CKbbon.  It  was,  however,  towards  the  end  of 
that  century  that  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  admitted  Boman  Catholics 
to  d^rees.  This  action  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  measures  of 
consistent  liberality  placing  that  institution  in  advance,  in  point  of 
comprehensiveness,  of  the  two  great  universities  of  England.  In 
spite,  however,  of  these  substantial  reforms  Trinity  College  main- 
tained, thrbughout  the  greats  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  its 
essentially  Protestant  character,  and  all  but  Protestants  were 
excluded  from  its  highest  distinctions.  It  could,  therefore,  not 
be  said  to  aflTord  adequate  provision  for  higher  education  in  a 
country  where  the  majority  of  the  people  are  Boman  Catholics. 

In  order  to  make  such  provision  it  was  determined  to  supplement 
Trinity  College  by  institutions  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  modem 
times,  and  in  which  also  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  the  highest 
education  on  conditions  cheaper  than  at  Trinity.  No  one  took  a 
greater  interest  in  this  policy  than  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince 
Albert.  His  great  desire  was  to  see  introduced  into  Ireland  the 
scientific  methods  which  obtained  in  his  own  country. 

s  s  2 
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In  1845  two  measures  were  introduced  into  Parliament.  One 
was  for  the  reconstitution  of  Maynooth  with  a  liberal  endowment  as 
a  seminary  in  which  the  Boman  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland 
should  be  trained^  This  college  received  an  annual  grant  from 
Parliament  from  that  time  till  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  was 
disestablished  and  disendowed.  Then  the  grant  to  Maynooth  was 
capitalised,  and  the  sum  handed  over  to  those  responsible  for  the 
future  of  the  institution.  The  other  measure  established  three 
provincial  colleges,  in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Gtdway,  constituted  so  as 
to  provide  for  members  of  the  various  communions.  It  was  provided 
that  in  each  college  there  should  be  Deans  of  Besidence,  clergymen 
who  could  attend  to  the  religious  wants  of  members  of  their  Church. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  salary  attached  to  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  Besidence.  In  the  Queen's  College  in  Cork  there  are  actually 
four  Deans  of  Besidence  for  each  of  the  four  non-Boman  Catholic 
denominations,  namely,  the  Episcopalian,  the  Presbyterian,  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  the  Association  of  Non-subscribing  Pres- 
byterians. Although  there  are  at  present  130  Boman  Catholic 
students  in  that  college,  there  is  unfortunately  no  Boman  Catholic 
Dean  of  Besidence,  t>ecausa  no  Boman  Catholic  priest  would  be 
permitted  by  the  authorities  of  his  Church  to  hold  such  a  position. 

The  Queen's  Colleges  were  opened  in  1849,  and  next  year,  in 
conformity  with  the  original  conception  of  the  scheme,  the  Queen's 
University  was  founded.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  local 
colleges  do  not  receive  students  in  residence  within  their  walls.  The 
students  live  in  the  town,  as  in  a  G-erman  university,  and  go  to  the 
colleges  for  lectures.  Indeed,  Professor  Caimes,  in  one  of  his  political 
essays,  pointed  out  with  great  truth  and  force  that  the  Queen'd 
Colleges  were  a  distinct  step  in  the  direction  of  introducing  into  this 
kingdom  the  system  of  education  which  has  done  so  much  for 
G-ermany .  The  main  principle  upon  which  they  rest  is  now  generally 
adopted  in  England,  and  in  the  Yorkshire  College  in  Leeds,  which  is 
from  a  religious  point  of  view  similar  to  the  Queen's  Colleges,  not 
only  is  no  objection  made  to  Boman  Catholics  frequenting  that 
institution,  but  even  nuns  are  allowed  to  use  it.  The  Queen's 
Colleges  seemed  at  first  as  if  they  were  likely  to  meet  with  general 
approval.  The  statutes  of  the  university  were  drawn  up  and  shown 
to  leading  members  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  Dr.  Murray,  the 
Boman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  one  of  the  original 
senators  of  the  Queen's  University.  But  in  the  very  same  year  as 
the  Queen's  Colleges  were  opened,  Dr.  Croly,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
died,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Cullen,  who,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Murray  a  year  or  so  after,  was  transferred  to  Dublin.  Dr.  CuUen 
was  very  much  opposed  to  the  new  educational  policy,  and,  under  his 
influence,  a  sjniod  of  Boman  Catholic  bishops,  which  assembled  at 
Thurles,  condemned  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  warned  Catholics 
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against  making  use  of  them.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  con- 
demnation by  the  bishops  was  only  adopted  by  a  small  majority ; 
but  this  is  really  immaterial.  The  minority,  such  as  it  was, 
acquiesced  at  least  officially  in  the  views  of  the  majority,  and  the 
€atholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland  has  ever  since  maintained  its  position 
of  hostility  to  these  institutions. 

The  Queen's  Colleges  were  also  attacked  from  another  quarter. 
Obscurantist  Protestants  were  as  much  opposed  to  them  as  those 
who  agreed  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Cullen.  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  who  at 
that  time  represented  the  University  of  Oxford,  gave  them  the  name 
of  '  godless  colleges,'  and  this  singularly  inappropriate  expression 
has  been  used  as  a  catchword  for  the  defamation  of  the  institutions 
ever  since. 

In  spite  of  opposition  the  Queen's  University  and  Colleges  were 
steadily  growing  in  influence  and  usefulness  when,  under  political 
pressure,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  true  interests  of  education, 
the  system  was  overthrown  and  the  present  Boyal  University  of 
Ireland  created.  This  institution  is  in  reality  an  examining  IxMuxl. 
It  has  been  in  existence  now  for  some  three-and-twenty  years,  and, 
judging  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  recent  Royal  Commission, 
almost  every  one  in  Ireland  who  takes  intelligent  interest  in  the 
subject  of  university  education  is  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  it. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Government  of 
the  country  can  long  escape  the  obligation  of  dealing  with  the  subject, 
however  much  politicians  may  strive  to  put  ofif  doing  so. 

I  cannot  but  think  that,  if  the  question  of  reform  of  university 
education  in  Ireland  be  approached  in  a  scientific  spirit,  although  it 
is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  rigidly  to  adopt  the  university 
system  of  one  country  and  apply  it  to  another,  it  will  become  clear 
that  the  true  model  to  follow  is  the  university  system  of  G-ermany. 
It  is  the  system  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  spread  of  knowledge,  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  and  the  development  of  national  life  most  suited  to 
the  modem  world. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fieust  that,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  no  university  at  all  existed  in  G-ermany.  The  great  intellectual 
movement  of  the  twelfth  century  found  no  expression  there.  The 
troubles  which  foUowed  the  Reformation,  culminating  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  were  unfavourable  to  culture  and  progress.  At  last,  in 
1648,  the  peace  of  Westphalia  was  signed ;  ten  years  afterwards,  that 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  history  of  modem  Europe  began.  At  that 
time  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius  was  a  sovereign  of  a  small 
principality  in  Northem  Germany.  Frederick  William  of  Hohen- 
zoUem,  known  in  history  as  the  Great  Elector,  realised  the  idea 
which  was  fatal  to  Wallenstein,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  State 
in  Northem  Germany  so  deep  and  solid  that  they  have  been  able  to 
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bear,  not  only  the  edifice  snbeeqaently  bnilt  on  them  by  his  gieat- 
grandson,  Fiederick  the  Great,  but  also  the  imposing  stmctare  which 
has  been  erected  during  our  lifetime.  The  history  of  the  Great 
Elector,  like  that  of  so  many  members  of  his  House,  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  culture.  No  family  has  been  more 
associated  with  universities  than  the  House  of  HohenzoUem.  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder  was  founded  by  Joachim  the  First  in  1506; 
Konigsberg  in  1694 ;  Duisberg  by  the  Great  Elector  in  1656  ;  Halle 
in  1694  by  the  Elector  Frederick  the  Third,  who  afterwards  became 
the  first  king  of  his  house  with  the  title  of  Frederick  the  First. 
Frederick  William  the  Third  founded  Berlin  in  1809,  Breslau  in 
1811,  Bonn  in  1818,  and  Kaiser  William  the  First  Strasburg  in 
1871.  The  University  of  Duisberg,  the  foundation  of  the  Great 
Elector,  has  its  special  place  in  history,  because  it  was  firom  there, 
under  the  influence  of  Clauberg,  that  the  Cartesian  philosophy 
spread  over  Central  Europe.  But,  in  truth,  every  one  of  these 
HohenzoUem  foundations  has  a  striking  and  characteristic  history. 
As  regards  Konigsberg,  one  has  only  to  remember  that  it  was  the 
University  of  Kant.  Halle^  and  Berlin  are  of  capital  importance  in 
the  history  of  culture.  Christian  Thomasius  assisted  the  Elector 
Frederick  the  Third  to  found  the  University  of  Halle,  He  was  the 
man  who  gave  firom  his  chair  in  that  university  the  deadly  blow  to 
the  belief  in  witchcraft.  This  degrading  and  firightfol  superstition 
had  been  attacked  previously  with  zeal  by  Spee,  a  Jesuit  priest; 
but  this  excellent  man  did  not  produce  much  effect  by  his  writings 
and  was  not  supported  as  he  ought  to  have  been  by  his  own  Order. 
The  delusion  about  nocturnal  meetings  with  demons,  enchantments 
and  witchcraft,  which  was  the  cause  of  some  of  the  most  frightful 
cruelties  in  history,  continued  to  flourish  until  the  great  attack  on  it  by 
Thomasius.  The  further  history  of  Halle  is  also  interesting.  On  the 
14th  of  October,  1806,  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt  took  place, 
tmd  three  days  afterwards  Marshal  Bemadotte  drove  the  Prussian 
rearguard,  under  Prince  Eugene  of  Wiirtemberg,  out  of  Halle. 
Shortly  afterwards  that  university  was  closed,  and  at  the  same  time 
Wittenberg,  the  uiiiversity  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  After  the 
£Edl  of  Napoleon,  Halle  was  reconstructed  on  its  ancient  lines,  and 
it  has  been,  among  other  things,  remarkable  for  the  light  it  has 
thrown  upon  ancient  Irish  history.  It  was  also  the  first  great  seat 
of  learning  which  established,  in  connection  with  general  university 
education,  a  department  for  scientific  research  in  connection  with 
agricultural  work.  Other  universities  have  since  followed  in  its  foot- 
steps. '  Leipzig,  Giessen,  Kiel,  Konigsberg,  Gottingen,  Breslau,  and 
Jena  have  all  similar  institutions.  The  work  accomplished  by  the 
University  of  Berlin  is  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  allude  to  it  at 
length.  Notwithstanding  the  financial  di£Bculties  of  the  State  at  the 
time  of  its  foundation,  no  money  was  spared  to  make  it  a  success. 
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Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  it  has  occupied  a  position  in  the 
world  not  unlike  that  which  Paris  held  in  the  days  of  its  glory. 
The  list  of  those  who  lived  and  worked  there,  fix>m  Fichte,  who  was 
its  first  rector,  to  the  present  moment,  contains  the  names  of  leaders 
of  almost  every  branch  of  human  thought. 

One  of  those  mostly  responsible  for  the  constitution  of  this 
university  was  Wilhelm  v.  Humboldt.  He  always  kept  before  him 
the  great  truth  that  the  end  and  object  of  a  modem  university  is 
the  scientific  training  of  educated  youth.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
that  the  Prussian  schools  should  be  required  to  train  their  youth 
to  profit  by  university  education.  This  is  also  the  cardinal  principle 
in  the  whole  G-erman  system.  It  was  entirely  forgotten  in  dealing 
with  the  Irish  university  question.  Dollinger  remarked  more  than 
forty  years  ago  on  the  difficulties  of  Irish  university  education  in 
consequence  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  schools,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  O'Don- 
nell,  in  his  recent  book  on  the  Bwm  of  Echication  in  Irdand,  ^cplains 
with  great  force  and  clearness  how  the  work  of  the  Queen's  Colleges 
was  hampered  owing  to  bad  teaching  in  the  schools.  The  comer 
stone  of  the  G-erman  educational  system  if  the  so-called  AhUmrienten 
Excumen^  which  has  to  be  passed  on  leaving  school  and  which  is 
very  much  higher  than  any  matriculation  examination  we  have. 
After  that,  when  the  student  goes  to  the  university,  he  is  ficee  to 
follow  any  course  of  study  he  thinks  fit.  No  German  university 
will  confer,  however,  any  high  distinction  except  for  original  work, 
and,  for  any  student  who  wishes  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  this 
work  is  the  absorbing  subject  of  his  contemplation,  and  thus  the 
mind  of  the  intellectual  youth  of  Germany  is  occupied  with  the 
solution  of  problems  instead  of  being  directed,  as  with  us,  to  text- 
books, often  of  an  inferior  character.  The  consequence  is.  that, 
when  German  young  men  go  into  business,  manufiicturers  have  at 
their  command  trained  intellects,  and  this  is  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  Carman  success  in  business.  Industries  are  now  everywhere  being 
transformed  by  science,  and  that  is  a  matter  to  be  borne  in  mind  ^in 
reconstruction  of  university  education.  Polytechnics  and  technical 
schools  for  the  multitude  will  not  supply  the  place  of  a  proper 
university  system^  The  success  and  present  power  of  G-ermany 
are  due  to  the  agencies  of  her  universities. 

But  if  university  education  is  to  bring  home  scientific  culture  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  do  so  on  central- 
ised lines.  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
medical  faculty  at  Liverpool  last  October,  says  that  the  century  npw 
opening  will  be  remarkable  as  regards  the  foundation  of  several  ne^w 
universities  in  England.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  policy 
should  not  be  followed  in  Ireland.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  culture 
implies  s]rstematic  training,  and  that  distinct  forms  of  culture  imply 
independent  institutions,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that; ft 
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perfect  system  for  higher  education  would  be  one  in  which,  in  the 
words  of  Professor  Caimes,  *  university  degrees  would  represent,  not 
a  mere  quantum  of  uniform  attainment,  but,  alcmg  with  knowledge, 
types  of  culture,  and  in  which  the  number  of  distinct  universities 
should  correspond  with  the  number  of  distinct  types  of  culture  which 
mental  movement  in  a  country  may  assume.'  Holding  this  view, 
any  scheme  for  dealing  with  Irish  university  education  should,  in  my 
opinion,  carefully  avoid  centralisation. 

With  regard  to  the  changes  that  might  be  made  in  Cork,  an 
obvious  one  would  be  the  creation  of  double  chairs  for  certain 
subjects,  as  is  the  case  in  universities  in  Germany.  But  there 
is  no  use  in  attempting  any  scheme  of  reform  as  regards  Cork  unless 
it  is  approached  with  the  determination  to  place  that  college  on  a 
sound  scientific  footing.  Laboratories  would  have  to  be  built  and 
large  additions  made.  But  what  is  of  all  things  necessary  if  Cork  is 
to  be  made  an  intellectual  centre  is  that  a  really  great  library  should 
be  formed  which  should  be  at  the  disposal,  with  certain  restrictions, 
of  anybody  who  wished  to  use  it.  The  latest  of  all  the  German 
foundations  is  the  University  of  Strasburg.  About  800,0002.  has 
been  spent  on  building  since  1871,  and  51,0002.  a  year  on  teaching. 
Besides  this  large  expenditure  68002.  a  year  is  spent  on  the  library. 
There  is  a  head  librarian  highly  paid,  several  sub-librarians,  and  a 
large  number  of  assistant  librarians,  all  highly  educated  men  whose 
business  is  to  give  their  attention  to  any  one  who  presents  him- 
self for  the  purpose  of  reading  or  research.  This  great  expendi- 
ture, moreover,  occurs  in  a  place  close  to  Freiburg,  where  there  is 
another  university  and  library,  and  not  £eu-  from  Heidelberg  and 
Tubingen,  to  which  the  same  observation  applies.  Altogether  in 
Germany  the  State  expends  on  universities  about  eight  times  as 
much  as  the  universities  derive  from  students'  fees.  According  to 
Paulsen,  the  average  cost  of  a  student  to  the  State  in  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  is  312.  In  Strasburg  I  make  it  out  to  be  nearer  602. 
These  foots  alone  will  indicate  what  Germany  does  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  and  science,  and  although  so  large  a  scale  of 
expenditure  would  not  be  at  all  necessaiy  in  Ireland,  they  show  the 
line  that  must  be  followed  if  any  attempt  to  reform  the  Irish 
university  system  is  not  to  add  another  failure  to  the  numerous 
attempts  wldch  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  develop  university 
education  in  Ireland. 

The  main  lines,  then,  to  follow  in  any  scheme  of  Irish  univer- 
sity reform  would  seem  to  me — leaving  Trinity  to  shake  off  all 
remaining  trammels  connected  with  its  origin  and  become  the  great 
national  University  of  Ireland — ^to  reconstruct  a  university  on  the 
lines  of  the  old  Queen's,  and  to  reform  the  Royal  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  meet  wants  not  met  either  by  Trinity  or  by  a  reconstructed 
Queen's.    These  universities  should  all  be  as  free  as  possible  of 
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State  control  and  preserved  firom  the  blighting  influence  of  official 
interference.  Such  a  scheme  would,  I  am  sure,  commend  itself  to 
the  Irish  people,  and  have  a  most  stimulating  efifect  on  national  life, 
and  on  the  formation  of  a  sound  public  opinion.  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  writing  about  Ireland  in  the  year  1867,  said  that  the  chief 
malady  of  the  country  was  the  void  in  the  national  heart  caused 
*  by  the  want  of  any  institutions  commanding  the  reverence,  love, 
or  confidence  of  the  nation.'  Notwithstanding  the  share  which  the 
Irish  possess  in  the  privileges  of  British  citizenship,  the  majority  of 
them  feel  no  concern  about  the  greatness  of  the  Empire.  They  take 
no  pride  in  the  long  list  of  Irishmen,  from  Wellington  to  Roberts, 
who  have  rendered  brilliant  services  to  the  Crown.  If  they  are  ever 
to  be  turned  into  citizens,  taking  active  and  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  aflfairs  of  the  Empire,  it  will  be  necessary  to  infuse  into  them 
new  political  ideas  and  to  awaken  new  political  life.  This  can  be 
done,  slowly  but  surely,  by  the  steady,  silent  work  of  efficient  univer- 
sities in  guiding  national  sentiment  and  forming  national  character. 

BOWLAND   BLENNERHASSETT, 

PresiderU,  Queen's  ColUge,  Cork. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  PORT  ARTHUR 


The  history  of  Port  Arthur  may  be  said  to  date  from  1870.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year  an  outbreak  of  anti-foreign  fanaticism 
occurred  at  Tientsin,  culminating  in  the  hideous  massacre  by  an 
infuriated  mob. of  Chinese  of  a  lai^e  number  of  French  Boman 
Catholic  nuns  and  native  converts.  Before  the  news  of  t^e  massacre 
could  reach  Europe,  which  was  not  then  in  telegraphic  communi- 
cation with  the  Far  East,  the  Franco-Q-erman  war  broke  out,  and 
France  had  soon  other  things  to  think  of  than  of  exacting  repara- 
tion by  military  force  for  wrongs  suffered  in  the  Far  East,  however 
great,  and  China  escaped  the  usual  penalty  of  the  misdeeds  of  a 
section  of  her  people.  But  the  G-ovemment  recognised  the  necessity 
of  instituting  a  strong  control  over  the  disorderly  population  in 
Tientsin,  and  Li  Hung  Chang  was  the  one  man  in  the  Empire 
whose  previous  record  pointed  him  out  as  qualified  for  the  task. 
He  was  accordingly  appointed  Viceroy  of  the  province  of  Chili, 
in  which  Tientsin  lies,  and  he  continued  to  hold  the  office  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  directing  in  connection  with  it  the  whole 
foreign  policy  of  the  Empire.  He  speedily  stamped  out  anti-foreign 
rowdyism,  and,  having  succeeded  in  establishing  thorough  order 
throughout  the  whole  province,  he  gave  his  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  military  resources  of  the  Empire.  Among  his  efforts 
in  that  direction,  which  included  the  equipment  and  tradning  of  an 
army  on  European  principles,  the  creation  of  a  navy,  and  the  forti- 
fication of  Taku,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tientsin  river,  not  the  least 
was  the  foundation  of  the  fortress  of  Port  Arthur.  The  important 
strategic  position  of  this  port,  commanding  as  it  did  to  a  great 
extent  the  approach  by  sea  to  Taku  and  the  capital  Peking,  was 
pointed  out  to  Li  Hung  Chang  by  his  foreign  advisers.  His  own 
military  experience  and  skill  enabled  him  to  see  quickly  the  sound- 
ness of  their  advice.  The  design  and  carrying  out  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, on  the  construction  of  which  huge  sums  of  money  were 
spent,  were  entrusted  to  an  able  G-erman  officer  of  artillery.  Major 
von  Hannecken,  and  so  efficiently  carried  out  by  him  that,  in 
1884,  when  China  became  involved  in  hostilities  with  Franoe  on 
account  of  Tongking,  both  the  land  and  sea  defences  were  already 
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80  formidable  that  Admiral  Com'bet,  the  French  Commander-in- 
Chiefi  positively  dech'ned  to  act  on  the  suggestion  of  his  Govern- 
ment to  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  port,  nnless  fhmished 
with  a  £eu-  more  powerful  fleet  than  that  at  his  disposal  and  an 
army  of  at  least  20,000  men.  From  an  early  date,  li  Hung  Chang 
had  watched  the  growing  power  of  Japan,  and  foresaw  the  possi- 
bility that,  in  time,  China  would  have  to  measure  strength  with 
her.  In  anticipation  of  that  tiine,  Port  Arthur  continued  to  be 
strengthened :  it  was  made  the  basis  of  the  powerful  fleet  which 
was  simultaneously  organised,  and  when  at  last,  in  1894,  the  long- 
threatened  war  with  Japan  occurred,  it  was  in  a  £eu-  more  formidable 
condition  than  in  the  previous  decade  when  Admiral  Courbet 
declined  to  meddle  with  it,  and  was  considered  by  experts  to  be 
inpregnable  both  by  land  and  sea. 

Port  Arthur  is  six  miles  from  the  most  southern  point  of  the 
peninsula  of  liao  Tung,  on  its  eastern  side.  The  southern  part  of 
Shenking,  one  of  the  three  provinces  which  together  constitute 
Manchuria,  forms  the  peninsula  of  Liao  Tung,  which  itself  narrows 
very  considerably  as  it  approaches  its  southern  end,  and  at  one  part 
its  total  width  from  sea  to  sea  does  not  exceed  two  miles.  When 
this  isthmus,  which  is  called  in  Chinese  the  '  Begent*s  Sword,'  is 
passed,  the  peninsula  again  widens  before  Port  Arthur  is  reached. 
The  Bussian  railway  runs  along  the  west  coast  of  the  entire 
peninsula,  but  a  main  road  also  skirts  the  east  coast,  joining 
the  railway  in  the  isthmus.  The  harbour  of  Port  Arthur  faces 
almost  due  south,  and  is  entered  by  a  narrow  channel,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  the  navigable  width  of  which  is 
nowhere  more  than  260  yards  and  &}ls  in  one  place  to  less  than 
100  yards.  On  the  right  of  this  channel  is  the  small  east  port, 
500  yards  in  length  by  350  in  width,  in  which  are  the  dockyard  and 
dock,  and  opposite  the  entrance  of  this  port  the  channel  takes  a  very 
sharp  turn,  almost  at  right  angles,  to  the  left,  leading  to  the  much 
larger  west  port.  This  is  the  natural  harbour,  oval  in  shape,  two 
miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  one  mile  in  width  from  north 
to  south.  Its  anchorage  capacity  for  large  vessels  is,  however, 
limited  on  account  of  the  shallow  water  throughout  the  greater  part, 
though  since  its  acquisition  by  the  Bussians  its  capacity  has  been 
considerably  increased  by  extensive  dredging  operations.  Between 
the  west  port  and  the  entrance  channel,  a  low-lying  spit  of  land  runs 
northward  from  the  coast,  which  is  known  by  its  Chinese  name  of  the 
'  Tiger's  Tail.'  The  very  narrow  entrance  and  the  sharp  turn,  afford- 
ing only  the  smiJlest  space  for  manoeuvring,  render  both  the  entrance 
and  exit  from  or  to  the  sea  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  for  ships 
of  large  size^  Some  derisive  criticism  was  made  on  the  time 
occupied  by  the  Bussian  fleet,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
in  clearing  from  the  harbour,  and  on  the  &ct  that  the  battleships 
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were  brought  out,  not  by  their  own  steam  and  officers,  but  by  the 
aid  of  tugs  and  local  experts.  In  the  case  of  such  a  harbour,  how- 
ever, similar  aid  would  be  employed  by  the  battleships  of  any 
nationality  of  the  world.  Powerful  tugs  invariably  attend  British 
battleships  when  entering  or  leaving  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth 
harbours,  and  no  merchant  steamer  ventures  to  enter  or  leave  the 
Bristol  Avon  without  similar  assistance.  Neither  the  time  occupied 
by  the  Bussian  fleet  nor  the  aid  required  by  it  reflected  in  any 
way  on  the  professional  skill  of  its  officers. 

The  port  is  on  its  land  side  almost  completely  girdled  with  a 
chain  of  hills  varying  from  250  to  450  feet  in  height,  and  these, 
combined  with  its  difficult  entrance,  render  it  an  ideal  spot  for  a 
marine  fortress.  Its  natural  advantages  have  been  fully  supplemented 
by  science  by  the  erection  of  a  complete  encemte  of  powerftd  forts, 
carried  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance,  where  the  great  fort 
known  as  the  Kwangihin  San  stands,  from  hill  top  to  hill  top,  right 
round  imtil  the  Wei  Yuen  fort  on  the  sea  front,  west  of  the  harbour, 
is  reached.  All  these  forts  are  mounted  with  guns  of  the  heaviest 
calibre,  most  of  them  are  so  strategically  placed  that  they  can  assist 
each  other  with  their  fire,  and  the  guns  on  the  Huangchin  fort,  410  feet 
above  the  sea  level  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  channel,  can 
sweep  round  in  every  direction  both  on  land  and  sea.  On  the 
Tiger's  Tail  there  is  aJso  a  continuous  series  of  batteries  along  its 
entire  length.  No  fleet  in  the  world  would  dare  to  attempt  to  pass 
such  a  range  of  fortifications,  and  unless  it  falls  to  high  angle  fire. 
Port  Arthur  is  impregnable  from  the  sea.  On  the  land  side  it 
should  be  equally  so,  and  yet  it  fell  before  the  Japanese  in  1894 
within  thirty-one  days  from  the  time  they  first  landed  in  the  peninsula, 
ninety-five  miles  to  the  north,  and  was  taken  by  storm,  without  even 
a  preliminary  bombardment,  in  one  morning. 

Twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Port  Arthur  lies  the  capacious  bay  of 
Talien  (wan  is  simply  the  Chinese  word  for  gulf  or  bay),  six  miles  wide 
and  the  same  in  length,  on  which  is  the  newly  built  Bussian  town  of 
Dalny.  It  was  here  that  the  British  fleet  and  transports  assembled 
in  1860,  when  on  their  way  to  Taku,  and  it  was  here  also  that  the 
Japanese  landed  their  heavy  guns  in  1894,  after  their  army  had 
successfully  passed  the  isthmus.  Their  fleet  was  to  have  bombarded 
the  forts  by  which  it  was  protected,  but  the  fleet  was  anticipated  by 
the  army,  and  when  it  arrived  in  the  bay  the  forts  were  already  in ' 
Japanese  possession.  The  anchorage  and  landing  fietcilities  are  both 
good.  The  guns  of  the  fleet  can  sweep  the  narrow  isthmus,  and  it 
is  no  doubt  from  here  that  the  approaching  investment  of  Port 
Arthur  will  take  place  in  the  present  war. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  China  war,  the  Idao  Tung  Peninsula, 
including  Port  Arthur  and  the  coast  line  of  Manchiuia  as  far  as  the 
boundary  of  Korea  and  extending  some  thirty  miles  inland  along  the 
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northern  bank  of  the  river  Yalu,  was  ceded  to  Japan.    Her  right  to 
this  cession  was  an  indisputable  result  of  the  war  she  had  succe-ssfully 
waged.    The  ostensible  object  of  that  war  was  finally  to  emancipate 
Korea  from  Chinese  suzerainty.    Japan's  acquisition  of  the  ceded 
territory  completely  cut  China  off  from  all  the  land  approaches 
to  the  northern  boundaries  of  Korea,  and  the  command  which  it 
gave  of  the  gulf  of  Pechili  equally  cut  her  off  from  the  maritime 
routes.     Korea  was  secure  from  all  further  Chinese  interference^ 
and  any  attempt  of  the  powerful  pro-Chinese  faction  among  the 
Koreans  themselves   to  open  communication  on   their  own  part 
with  China  was  equally  inhibited.    But  Japan  was  not  long  allowed 
to  retain  her  newly  acquired  territory.     Hardly  had  the  ratifications 
of  the  treaty  been  exchanged,  when  the  three  Powers,  Bussia^ 
France,  and  G-ermaiiy, '  advised '  Japan  to  abandon  her  claim  to  any 
portion  of  the  mainland  of  China,*  as  her  continued  occupation  of  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  lasting  peace  of  the  east.     In  conveying 
this  advice,  in  the  most  courteous  diplomatic  language,  the  three 
Powers  allowed  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  they  were  prepared 
in  the  event  of  its  rejection  to  substitute  force  for  it,  and  Japan,  all 
her  resources  exhausted  by  the  war,  placed  in  a  position  in  which 
she  could  not  hope  to  hold  her  ground,  in  the  face  of  a  coalition 
irresistibly  stronger  than  herself,  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  it. 
She  had,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Imperial  rescript,  'in  the  first 
instance  taken  up  arms  for  no  other  reason  than  her  desire  to  secure 
for  the  Orient  an  enduring  peace,'  and  as  '  the  friendly  recommen- 
dations of  the  three  Powers  were  prompted  by  the  same  desire,  Japan 
in  the  best  interests  of  peace,  and  in  the  desire  not  to  bring  new 
trouble  on  the  people  or  to  impede  the  national  progress  by  creating 
new  difficulties,  might  unhesitatingly  accept  such  recommendations.' 
Not  only  the  wrong  which  the  nation  believed  to  have  been 
inflicted  on  it,  but  the  humiliation  which  it  suffered  in  the  manner 
in  which  that  wrong  had  been  inflicted,  sank  deeply  into  the  hearts 
of  the  whole  people.    The  terms  of  peace  which  Japan  proposed  to 
offer  to  China  had  been  known  a  full  fortnight  beforehand  to  all 
three  Powers.    None  of  the  three  had  intimated  any  objection  to  them 
while  the  negotiations  between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  plenipo* 
tentiaries  were  in  progress ;  none  had  given  to  the  Japanese  diplo- 
matic representatives  at  their  capitals  the  slightest  hint  of  an 
intention. to  raise  any  such  objection;  and  it  was  only  when  the 
Treaty  was  concluded,  the  ratifications  exchanged,  and  all  the  details 
publicly  proclaimed,  that  Japan  was  called  upon,  in  the  fietce  of  all 
the  world,  to  withdraw  from  her  position  and  her  Government  to 
risk  not  only  the  loss  of  confidence  but  even  the  odium  of  its  own 
people.    She  gave  way  with  dignity,  but  a  proud  people,  such  as  the 
Japanese  are,  though  they  may  for  a  time  smother  their  dissatis&c- 
tion  at  a  national  humiliation,  are  not  likely  to  forget  it,  and  one 
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and  all  determined  to  await  a  convenient  opportunity  for  repaying 
the  '  kindness '  of  the  three  Powers  at  some  fdture  day.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  Powers  was  Bussia,  although  in  fiiot  it  was  by 
G-ermany  that  the  co-operation  of  the  three  on  this  occasion  was 
initiated.  Germany  had  no  material  interests  in  Manchuria.  At 
that  time  the  £ate  of  the  whole  province  would,  it  seemed,  not  have 
been  worth  to  her  Hhe  life  of  a  single  Pomeranian  grenadier.' 
France's  only  interest  lay  in  her  newly  cemented  friendship  for 
Bussia,  but  she  may  have  felt  bound  to  extend  the  understanding 
which  existed  between  the  two  as  regards  European  politics  to  those 
of  the  Far  East.  But  Bussia's  interests  were  great  ^and  pressing. 
Japan's  permanent  occupation  of  the  Manchurian  littoral,  the 
influence  and  protection  which  that  occupation  would  have  allowed 
her  to  exercise  over  Korea  in  the  future,  would  have  constituted  an 
insuperable  bar  to  Bussia's  advance*  southwards  and  to  her  ardently 
longed-for  acquisition  of  ice-free  ports  on  the  Pacific.  Japanese 
statesmen  clearly  saw  that  that  advance  was  now  only  a  question  of 
time  and  that  Bussia  might  obtain  a  hold  on  the  entire  eastern 
coasts  of  Asia  which  would  threaten  Japan's  own  national  existence. 
They  also  saw  that  they  would  have  for  the  future,  to  reckon  with  a 
strong  bias  on  China's  own  part  in  favour  of  Bussia.  The  Chinese 
had  been  saved  by  Bussia  from  the  crowning  humiliation  to  their 
overwhelming  defeat  of  having  to  part  with  an  integral  portion  of 
their  Empire  to  the  despised  Wojen  (dwarfs)  and  an  additional 
subject  of  gratitude  was  provided  when,  to  this  great  service,  Bussia 
promptly  added  the  further  one  of  a  loan  of  fifteen  millions  sterling, 
at  moderate  interest,  wherewith  to  pay  the  first  instalment  of  the  war 
indemnity  due  to  Japan.  li  Hung  Chang  was  now  more  than  ever 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Empire  in  its  foreign  politics.  Had  the 
cession  to  Japan  of  the  Manchurian  coast  been  completed^  he,  who 
had  signed  the  Treaty  which  provided  for  it,  would  have  been  in  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen  the  person  primarily  responsible  and  he 
would  have  suffered  accordingly.  Bussia  had  saved  hitn  from  an 
awkward  predicament ;  he  was  henceforth  devoted  to  her  beyond  all 
foreign  nations,  and  Bussian  ascendency  became  the  most  prominent 
fetctor  in  Peking  politics.  Japan  made  one  final  effort  to  provide  a 
safeguard  for  the  future.  She  asked  for  a  pledge  that  no  fortion  of 
the  retroceded  territory  should  ever  be  given  to  any  other  foreign 
country.  It  was  refused,  and  she  then  saw  that  the  time  must  come 
when  she  would  have  to  measure  swords  with  Bussia,  and  from  the 
day  she  did  so  she  steadily  set  herself  to  a  development  of  h^ 
material  and  military  resources  which  would  enable  her  u>  fietoe  the 
struggle,  when  it  came,  with  the  same  confidence  as  that  upon 
which  she  had  entered  on  the  war  with  China. 

The  interference  of  the  three  Powers  was  dictated'  by  a  mag- 
nanimous desire  to  safeguard  the  future  peace  of  the  east  and  the 
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contmued  independence  of  China  as  a  sovereign  nation.  Suspicion 
of  ulterior  motives  of  csourse  attended  the  action  of  Bussia,  but,  as 
already  explained,  neither  G-ermany  nor  France  had  even  a  figment 
of  material  interests  in  Northern  China.  G-ermany's  co-operation 
was  ostensibly  explained  later  on  when  the  Emperor  published  to 
the  world  his  vision  of  the  Yellow  Peril,  and  France's  only  by  the 
bonds  of  her  friendship  for  Bussia.  It  is  now  known  that  each  of 
the  three  Powers  had  named  her  price  beforehand,  and  that  their 
terms  had  been  accepted  by  Li  Hung  Chang  as  a  less  evil  than 
the  surrender  of  any  integral  portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire  to  the 
Japanese.  Time  was  given  for  the  payment  in  full  to  all  the  Powers, 
but  the  bond  guaranteeing  it  was  sealed,  signed,  and  duly  delivered* 
France  was  the  first  openly  to  enforce  the  bond,  and  she  did  not  wait 
long.  The  ratifications  of  the  final  Treaty  of  Peace  between  China 
and  Japan  were  exchanged  in  May  1895,  and  by  a  convention  with 
China,  concluded  in  the  immediately  succeeding  month,  France 
obtained  a  valuable  rectification  of  her  Mekong  frontier  and  certain 
railway  and  mining  concessions  in  Southern  China.  Nothing  was 
known  or  suspected  as  to  the  reward  to  Bussia  and  Germany  until 
the  25th  of  October  in*  the  same  year,  when  the  following  tel^ram, 
dated  from  Hong  Kong  and  headed  '  From  a  correspondent,'  appeared 
in  the  Tvmea : 

Private  treaty  between  China  and  Basaia  oonoedes  the  right  of  anchorage 
to  the  BuBsian  fleet  at  Port  Arthur,  and  Bussian  railways  from  Nerchinsk  via 
Tsitsikar  to  VladivoBtok,  and  from  Tdtsikar  to  Port  Arthur,  besides  other 
trade  advantages,  in  respect  of  which  the  favoured  nation  clause  is  inapplicable, 
but  the  Chinese  reserve  the  option  to  purchase  the  railways  after  thirty-six 
years,  the  price  to  be  arranged  hereafter. 

A  few  days  later,  a  further  tel^ram  from  the  same  correspondent 
appeared  to  the  effect  that,  at  a  farewell  banquet  given  at  Vladi- 
vostok to  the  Gbvemor-General  of  Eastern  Siberia  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Europe,  the  G-ovemor  in  his  speech  stated  that  the 
community  of  Vladivostok  might,  notwithstanding  the  recent  con-^ 
cessions  of  China  in  Manchuria,  retain  fiill  confidence  in  the  &ct 
that  that  port  would  remain  the  headquarters  of  the  Bussian  fleet 
in  the  Far  East  though  a  portion  would  subsequently  be  stationed  at 
Port  Arthur. 

Both  these  telegrams  were  voluntarily  sent  to  the  Times  by  an 
English  banker  at  Hong  Kong.  No  glimmering  of  suspicion  as  to 
the  existence  of  the  engagement  described  in  them  between  the 
Bussian  and  Chinese  Gt>vemments  had  ever  dawned  on  the  diplomatic 
representative  of  Great  Britain  at  Peking.  A  prompt  denial  of  any 
thought  of  taking  possession  of  Port  Arthur  or  of  directly  connecting 
it  with  the  Trans-Siberian  Bailway  was  given  by  that  of  Bussia  in 
London,  and  although  the  Tvmea  corresix)ndent  was  well  known  to 
be  a  keen,  intelligent,  and  accurately  informed  student  of  Chinese 
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politics,  the  denial  was  implicitly  accepted  by  the  British  Government, 
in  its  simple  fedth  that  Bussia  would  be  content  with  the  very  valu* 
able  concession  of  the  right  of  carrying  the  railway  across  Chinese 
territory,  direct  from  Nerchinsk  to  Vladivostok  and  so  saving  the 
wide  dSUyu/r  which  would  have  been  necessary  had  the  railway  been 
confined  entirely  to  acknowledged  Bussian  territory.  Her  activity 
during  the  succeeding  two  years  and  the  vigour  and  resolution  wiUi 
which  she  carried  out  her  policy  both  at  Peking  and  in  Manchuria 
might  have  taught  otherwise. 

During  those  two  years  every  proposal  on  the  part  of  other 
nationalities  to  develop  the  resources  of  Northern  China  by  railways 
or  mines  was  successfully  opposed  by  her.  Her  agents,  militiuy 
and  civil,  were  to  be  found  everywhere.  The  Busso-Chinese  Bank 
was  established  in  Peking  with  a  former  member  of  the  Imperial 
customs  service,  one  of  the  veiy  ablest  members  of  that  service, 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  Li  Hung  Chang  and  other  high  Chinese 
officials,  at  its  head.  Schools  teaching  the  Bussian  language  were 
established  in  all  the  large  towns  of  Manchuria.  The  Eastern 
Chinese  Bailway  Company  was  organised,  and  Kirin,  the  capital  of 
Central  Manchuria,  virtually  became  a  Bussian  garrison  town.  All 
this  time  Bussia  consistently  professed  to  have  no  ulterior  designs 
on  the  territorial  integrity  of  China,  and  her  professions  continued 
to  be  accepted  by  our  own  Government,  despite  eveiy  warning 
conveyed  to  it  by  the  intelligent  and  far-seeing  British  mercantile 
communities  of  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. 

In  the  winter  of  1897  the  mask  was  at  last  thrown  aside.  In 
November  of  that  year  the  murder  of  two  missionaries  afforded 
Germany  the  opportimity  and  a  plausible  pretext  for  exacting  the 
implement  of  her  own  bond  made  two  years  before,  and  she  took 
possession  of  the  Bay  of  Kiaochow  in  the  province  of  Shangtung,  in 
order  to  obtain  satis&ction  for  the  murder  of  her  subjects.  A  lease  of 
the  whole  district  for  ninety-nine  years,  with  the  most  complete  rights 
of  territorial  jurisdiction,  including  those  of  erecting  fortifications 
and  constructing  docks,  was  soon  obtained  firom  China,  and  Germany 
entered  on  the  possession  of  her  first  Far  Eastern  colony,  the  lease 
being  a  mere  euphemism  for  permanent  cession.  China  was  at  the 
time  said  to  have  been  forced  to  grant  this  so-called  lease,  but  the 
most  superficial  consideration  of  the  local  relative  positions  of 
Germany  and  China  should  have  shown  that  the  term  *  forced '  was 
wholly  inapplicable.  Though  beaten  to  her  knees  by  Japan,  China 
was  not  utterly  powerless  to  resist,  had  she  chosen,  what  seemed  to 
be  an  outrageous  violation  of  her  sovereignty.  The  German  fleet 
in  Eastern  waters  was  at  the  time  an  insignificant  squadron  of 
obsolete  ships,  utterly  useless  for  modem  fighting  purposes.  No 
reinforcements  of  any  kind  could  reach  it  firom  Europe  unless 
coaling  bcilities  were  granted  at  the  English  colonies  on  the  line  of 
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route,  and  had  China  chosen  to  declare  war  against  G-ermany  such 
facilities  must  necessarily  have  been  refused  by  England  under  the 
ordinary  obligations  of  neutrality.  Coal  could  only  have  been 
obtained  locally  from  China  or  Japan.  China  naturally  would  not 
have  furnished  a  weapon  to  be  used  against  herself,  and  Japan,  with 
the  memory  of  1895  still  fresh,  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to 
follow  England's  example  in  her  construction  of  the  duties  of  a 
neutral.  Germany's  fighting  power  would  have  been  limited  to 
the  few  ships  she  already  had  on  the  station,  and  their  capacity  for 
steaming  to  the  supply  of  coal  which  they  actually  had  in  their 
bunkers  at  the  moment.  Li  Hung  Chang  would  for  once  have  been 
wanting  in  the  astuteness  and  perspicuity  which  characterised  every 
political  act  throughout  his  entire  public  life,  had  he  toiled  to  see 
Germany's  militaiy  impotency,  and  he  would  not  have  been  wanting 
in  the  courage  to  take  advantage  of  it  had  he  chosen.  When  Italy 
subsequently  demanded  a  coaling  station  at  Sanmun,  his  contemp- 
tuous refusal  showed  no  trace  of  pusillanimity,  but  to  Germany  he 
offered  no  opposition.  China  was  said  to  have  abjectly  jrielded  to  empty 
*  threats,'  but  she  had  merely  honourably  frdfilled  the  promises  given 
by  her  two  years  before,  and  the  G-erman  Emperor  was  still  able  to 
preserve  before  the  world  the  reputation  of  his  unselfish  magnanimity 
of  that  time. 

Bussia's  turn  had  now  come,  and  she  very  soon  showed  that  the 
telegram  to  the  Ti/mea  of  October  1895,  emphatically  denied  though 
it  then  had  been  by  her,  was  only  too  true.  Her  fleet  was  sent  to 
Port  Arthur,  and  when  two  English  cruisers  followed  it  there,  their 
withdrawal  was  curtly  demanded  by  the  Bussian  ambassador  in 
London,  on  the  ground  that  their  continued  presence  would  be  a 
cause  of  friction  between  the  two  Powers  in  what  was  the  Bussian 
sphere  of  influence  in  the  East.  The  British  Gt)vemment  meekly 
complied  with  this  demand,  the  cruisers  were  withdrawn,  and  from 
that  time  Bussia  was  left  to  the  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  her  own 
will.  The  terms  of  the  secret  agreement  of  1895  were  more  than 
completed.  Within  a  few  months  she  obtained  a  lease,  not  only  of 
Port  Arthur,  but  of  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  Liao  Tung 
Peninsula,  including  the  bay  of  Talien,  and  a  concession  to 
connect  the  port  with  the  Trans-Siberian  Bailway  by  a  line  pass- 
ing, via  the  ancient  Manchu  capital  of  Mukden,  right  through 
Manchuria  to  Harbin.  She  had  thus  laid  her  grasp  on  both  sides  of 
Manchuria  and  the  foundations  of  an  ultimate  acquisition  of  the 
whole  province.  The  Boxer  nv>vement  in  1890  furnished  her  with 
a  plausible  excuse  for  its  militaiy  occupation,  and  her  unbroken 
success  in  its  steady  Bussification,  the  immunity  which  attended  her 
continued  cynical  violations  of  the  most  unqualified  engagements  to 
evacuate  the  military  positions  she  had  taken  up  in  it,  tempted  her 
at  last  to  push  her  efforts  into  northern  Korea.  How  she  did  so  on 
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the  poretence  of  availing  herself  of  the  privileges  of  a  trum])ex7 
timber-cutting  concession,  obtained  by  trickery,  and  how  by  doing 
so  she  at  last  transgressed  the  limits  of  Japanese  patience  and 
forbearance,  has  been  described  in  a  previous  article  in  this  Review. 
Since  then  the  anticipated  result  of  her  action  has  occurred,  and  she 
is  now  at  war  with  Japan. 

It  is  soniewhat  difficult  to  write  with  moderation  at  the  present 
day  of  the  action  of  our  own  Government  in  withdrawing  our 
ships  from  Port  Arthur  in  1898.  Russia  had  then  no  acknow- 
ledged authority  in  the  port.  The  British  ships  were  there  under 
a  right  most  clearly  provided  in  our  treaty  with  China.  Instead 
of  insisting  on  tUs  right,  the  British  Foreign  Office  adopted 
almost  an  apologetic  tone  and  the  results  of  pelding  were  soon 
made  manifest  by  the  publication  of  an  official  announcement  at 
Peking,  Hhat,  in  consequence  of  representations  made  by  Russia, 
the  British  men-of-war  had  received  orders  to  quit  Port  Arthur 
immediately.'  Great  Britain's  national  prestige  in  the  East  received 
a  very  serious. blow,  which  was  not  redeemed  by  the  subsequent 
valueless  acquisition  of  Wei  Hai  Wei.  It  is  the  custom  to  ascribe  the 
Boer  war,  with  all  its  cost  and  su£fering,  to  the  surrender  of  the 
Gladstone  Government  after  Majuba.  That  surrender  was  made  to 
what  was  then  a  poor,  thinly  populated  country,  which  no  one  in 
the  world  doubted  England's  ability  to  crush  utterly,  had  the  game 
been  thought  worth  the  candle.  Her  interests  of  every  kind  in  the 
Transvaal,  either  actual  or  potential,  political  or  conmiercial,  then 
seemed  too  insignificant  to  be  worth  the  cost  of  any  struggle, 
and  by  the  surrender  at  the  time  she  suffered  neither  materially  nor 
in  prestige  before  the  world.  But  even  her  purely  conmiercial 
interests  in  Manchuria  were,  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  from 
Port  Arthur,  already  of  great  value  and  of  infinitely  greater 
potentiality.  Russia,  it  was  true,  promised  that  Talien  should  be 
open  to  the  ships  and  trade  of  all  the  world  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  treaty  ports  of  China,  but  Russian  promises  have  never  been 
observed  when  they  conflicted  with  Russian  interests,  and  if  an 
object  lesson  had  been  wanted  of  the  reliance  that  could  be  placed  on 
them  iji  was  furnished  in  the  case  of  Batoum.  Her  acquisition  of 
Port  Arthur  meant  the  absolute  exclusion  for  ever  of  England 
fit>m  all  share  in  the  commercial  development  of  Manchuria  and 
a  frmdamental  alteration  of  all  the  conditions  imder  which  her 
prosperous  trade  with  Northern  China  had  been  heretofore  con- 
ducted. Her  yielding  was  not  to  a  poor  weak  Power,  such  as  the  Boer 
Gt>vemment  of  1881,  but  to  what  was  believed  to  be  the  strcmgetft 
military  Power  in  the  world,  and  had  therefore  not  a  pretence  of 
magnanimity  to  palliate  it.  It  is  now  well  known  that  a  firmrefrisal 
to  meet  the  Russian  demand,  or  to  submit  the  legitimate  movements 
of  the  British  ships  of  war  to  the  discussion  of  any  foreign  Power, 
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would  have  been  accepted  by  Russia,  and  that  her  Admiral  iat  !Port 
Arthur  had  the  strictest  orders  to  abstain  ftom  any  risk  of  an 
immediate  conflict.  But  had  a  conflict  occurred,  England's  force,  cin 
the  spot  was  su£Scient  to  destroy  that  of  Russia  twiee^  over.  Her 
whole  fleet  on  the  Chinese  station  was  gathered  at  Ohefoo,  dire6tly 
opposite  to  and  only  sixty  miles  distant'  from  Port  Arthur,  and 
had  hostilities  occurred,  had,  as  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be 
quite  likely,  the  Russians  made  any  attack,  such  as  has  been  so 
brilliantly  made  by  the  Japanese  upon  themselves,  the  English 
fleet  would  not,  as  they  were,  have  been  found  wanting.  As  the 
Russian  ships  were  at  Port  Arthur,  so  were  the  English  at  Chefoo, 
anchored  in  an  open  roadstead,  but,  unlike  the  Russians,  with  no 
firiendly  forts  behind  them.  But  while  the  tension  lasted  all  the 
ships  were  cleared  for  action,  torpedo  nets  were  out,  picket  boats 
constantly  patrolling,  and,  notwithstanding  the  bitter  cold,  both 
officers  and  men,  night  after  night,  lay  down  on  deck  beside  their 
guns,  ready  for  action  at  a  second's  notice.  No  social  fanctions  at 
the  gay  and  hospitable  port  of  Chefoo  tempted  the  officers  on  shore. 
A  Russian  torpedo  attack  would  not  have  been  the  one-sided  aSm 
which  that  of  the  Japanese  on  their  own  fleet  at  Port  Arthur  has 
been.  But  England,  with  the  ball  at  her  feet,  gave  way,  and  her 
doing  so  was  as  bitterly  felt  by  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  from  the 
distitiguished  Admiral  who  commanded  downwards,  as  a  humiliation 
to  the  flag,  as  it  was  by  the  entire  British  mercantile  community  in 
China  as  a  blow  to  her  commercial  interests  and  prospects. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  if  there  had  then  been  a  modicum 
of  firmness  on  lie  part  of  the  British  Government,  the  present  war 
would  not  have  occurred.  Russia  concluded  that  Great  Britain  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  factor  in  Eastern  politics.  Her  protests  might 
safely  be  disregarded,  and  the  Novoe  Vremya  openly  wrote :  '  England 
will  never  go  to  any  greater  length  than  a  protest.  Her  predomin- 
ance in  the  Far  East  is  gone  never  to  return,  and  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  her  if  she  does  not  come  to  an  agreement  with  Rui^sia, 
France,  and  Germany  in  time.*  Japan  was  the  only  other  Powet  to 
be  reckoned  with,  and  notwithstanding  the  evidence  she  had  j^ven 
in  the  China  war  of  her  military  strength  and  organisation,  Russian 
officers  in  the  Far  East  have  never  disguised  the  contempt  with 
which  they  regarded  her  as  a  military  Power.  Her  soldiers  and  sailors 
were,  they  said,  no  doubt  formidable  antagonists  to  other  Asiatics, 
but  neither  their  science  nor  valour  would  stand  the  test  of  a 
struggle  with  Europeans.  By  no  one  were  these  beliefs  more  im- 
plicitly held  or  openly  expressed  than  by  Admiral  Alexeieff,  who 
throughout  a  long  service  in  the  East  had  ample  opportunities  of 
studying  Japan.  And  it  was  equally  believed  by  all  Russians 
that  the  mere  name  of  Russia  woidd  ever  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
entire  Japanese  nation  in  awe.    Japan  could  therefore  be  disregarded 
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just  as  much  as  England,  and  Russian  diplomatic  agents  might 
proceed  on  their  careers  of  extending  their  master's  dominions 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  unchecked  and  unhampered  by  the  most 
remote  fear  of  armed  opposition.  To  the  last  they  have  cherished 
this  conviction.  They  have  failed  to  recognise  either  Jiq>an's  real 
strength  or  efficiency  or  the  stem  determination  to  defend  her 
rights  at  any  cost  which  has  permeated  the  whole  nation  from  the 
Emperor  down  to  the  lowest  commissariat  coolie.  In  that  failure, 
they  have  scarcely  extended  to  her  ordinary  diplomatic  courtesy, 
and  when  the  functions  of  diplomacy  were  exhausted  they  were 
equally  remiss  in  adopting  the  most  ordinary  military  precautions 
for  their  own  safety.  For  both  they  have  now  to  pay  a  bitter 
penalty ;  it  may  be  that  of  the  entire  annihilation  of  all  their 
material  interests  and  prestige  in  the  Far  East  for  a  couple 
of  generations  to  come.  Their  costly  fleet  has  been  reduced  to 
impotency  by  a  series  of  strokes  as  brilliant  and  dashing  as  any 
that  are  recorded  in  the  most  glorious  periods  of  the  naval  history 
of  England,  and  Japan  has  now  undisputed  command  of  the  sea,  and 
can  land  her  troops  where  and  when  she  will.  Her  marvellously 
efficient  system  of  secret  service — ^which  disdains  no  instrument 
however  humble — ^has  made  her  acquainted  with  every  available 
gun  and  soldier  that  are  at  Russia's  disposal,  and  while  she  knows 
that  the  Russian  soldier  has  never  been  wanting  in  courage  or 
in  the  readiness  to  give  his  life  for  his  country  and  the  Czar, 
that  physically  he  is  superior  to  the  best  of  Japan,  she  will  take 
care  to  assure  victory  wherever  they  meet,  by  placing  in  the  field 
five  of  her  own  to  every  single  Russian.  Her  base  is  close  at 
hand.  She  can  feed  and  supply  her  army  wherever  it  is,  which 
Russia,  fighting  six  thousand  miles  firom  her  base,  and  dependent 
as  she  is  for  transport  on  a  single  weak  line  of  railway,  cannot. 
Every  town  and  road  in  Korea  is  as  well  known  to  the  Japanese 
staff  as  those  of  their  own  country,  and  there  is  not  a  town  or  village 
in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  Manchuria  or  Southern  Siberia 
in  which,  throughout  the  last  ten  years,  there  has  not  been  a  Japanese 
expert  at  work,  under  the  guise,  it  may  be,  of  a  small  tradesman  or 
a  barber,  mapping  and  noting  the  configuration  and  every  detail 
of  the  locality.  Campaigns  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  have  been 
the  fiftvourite  themes  for  prize  essays  in  the  Japanese  army,  and  not 
only  the  staff  but  eveiy  regimental  officer  will  enter  on  the  war 
equipped  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  district  in  which  he  is 
to  serve.  Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  adequate  supply 
of  provisions  in  Port  Arthur.  Sufficient  for  two  years  is  said  to 
have  been  accumulated,  and  no  doubt  the  cost  of  such  a  supply 
has  been  debited  to  the  Gt)vemment.  But  corruption,  open,  shame- 
less, and  wholesale,  is  and  always  has  been  rampant  among 
Russian  officers  and  officials  in  the  East,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted 
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whether,  when  the  time  of  pressure  comes,  the  available  supply 
will  be  fonnd  sufficient  for  many  more  months  than  it  is  supposed  to 
be  for  years. 

When  Port  Arthur  falls,  and  it  is  now  hopelessly  doomed,  Japan's 
triumph  will  be  complete,  and  she  will  have  then  repaid  with  interest 
Russia's  share  in  her  former  humiliation.  It  is  now  at  the  mercy 
of  a  long-range  bombardment  of  her  fleet ;  but  another  course  preg- 
nant with  greater  triumph  is  open  to  her.  By  a  land  investment  at 
the  isthmus  already  described,  the  garrison  can  be  starved  into 
surrender,  and  then  Japan  will  not  only  have  the  fortress  but  the 
splendid  fleet  which  now  lies  in  its  harbour;  and  the  prospect  of 
seeing  her  own  flag  hoisted  on  the  powerful  ships  which  were 
meant  to  destroy  her  may  induce  her  to  take  the  more  patient 
if  less  briUiant  course.  With  its  approaching  fall,  Port  Arthur  will 
close  its  second  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Far  East.  Its  first 
terminated  with  its  capture  from  the  Chinese,  when  it  became 
manifest  to  the  whole  world  that  China's  reputation  as  a  great 
military  Power  was  a  delusion  and  a  fraud,  rotten  with  corruption, 
incapacity,  and  cowardice.  The  close  of  the  second  will  show  that 
that  of  Hussia,  which  has  so  long  spread  itself  like  a  dark  cloud  over 
all  Eastern  afihirs,  had  scarcely  more  real  foundation  than  that  of 
China.  Her  policy  in  the  East  has  throughout  been  characterised 
by  deception  and  tyranny,  by  the  most  shameless  violation  of 
engagements  made  with  every  formality  that  can  bind  a  nation. 
Her  agents  have  been  arrogant  and  unscrupulous,  and  are  now  shown 
to  have  been  equally  incapable.  They  have  been  blind  to  the  spirit, 
determination,  and  strength  of  Japan,  to  the  glaring  weakness  of 
Russia,  and  reckless*  ambition  has  hurried  them  to  their  own  and 
their  country's  downfall.  No  Russian  can  ever  be  accused  of 
cowardice,  and  in  that  element  alone  can  they  now  say  they  are 
better  than  the  Chinese.  As  the  Japanese  pricked  the  Chinese 
bubble,  so  are  they  now  pricking  the  Russian,  and  in  doing  so  they 
are  rendering  a  service  which  should  command  the  gratitude  of  the 
civilised  world,  just  as  their  courage  and  efficiency  must  undoubtedly 
command  its  admiration. 

Joseph  H.  Longfobd. 
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THE  GEISHA:  A  FAITHFUL  STUDY. 


What  idea  lias  the  excellent  Englishwoman  of  her  Japanese  cousin? 
Analysed,  the  Englishwoman's  conception  of  the  Japanese  lady 
would  resolve  itself  into  a  blend  of  Opera-Bouffe  Geisha  with 
Madame  Chrysanthdme.  Now,  Madams  Chrymnthime,  delightful 
work  as  it  is,  yet  reflects  only  a  very  small  and  a  very  un-Japaneee 
comer  of  Japanese  life.  The  heroine  is  as  worthy  to  be  taken  for  a 
t^rpe  of  Japanese  womanhood  as  is  Sairey  Gamp  of  British.  A  foreign 
sailor  lands  at  the  most  important  naval  station  in  Japan :  that  is  to 
say,  a  place  frequented  for  ever  by  European  sailors  from  every 
nation ;  where,  in  consequence,  sexual  morality  has  been  adapted  to 
the  simplicity  of  Western  requirements.  There  our  hero  buys  a 
temporary  wife,  for — is  it  a  pound  a  month  ? — ^and,  having  had  his 
money's  worth,  records,  with  the  utmost  delicacy  of  style  and  charm, 
ijis  conviction  that  she  is  sullen,  apathetic,  unattractive.  That  is 
all.  And  the  very  fisu^ts  of  this  story  show,  without  comment,  what 
a.  valuable  document  Pierre  Loti's  book  is  likely  to  be  on  the  typical 
l^e  of  Japan.  In  point  of  fetct,  Chrysanthdme  is  not  Japanese  at  all. 
She  has  been  mangled  into  an  obscene  imitation  of  her  Portsmouth 
sister.  She  is  a  poor  bruised  flower,  battered  and  numbed  out  of  any 
true  individuality  by  brutalising  contact  with  primitive-minded 
European  seekers  after  pleasure.  She  represents  a  dass  existing 
solely  to  satisfy  our  Western  desires,  and  solely  in  those  towns  which 
we  foreigners  have  afflicted  with  our  moral  standards. 

Very  diflferent,  indeed,  is  the  real  Japanese  woman — even  the 
Japanese  woman  of  pleasure.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
putting  forward  this  statement,  the  comparison  lies  not  between  the 
common  woman  of  the  open  port,  and  the  great  lady  of  Tokyo,  but 
between  Ghrysanthdme  and  her  genuine  Japanese  equivalents. 

The  Japanese  lady  cannot  be  discussed  by  Europeans,  inasmuch 
as  no  European  ever  sets  eyes  upon  her.  Her  husband  despises, 
indeed,  and  ignores  her ;  yet  regards  her  as  so  inviolably  sacred  a 
piece  of  the  fEunily  furniture  that  never  does  he  allow  her  within 
sight  of  the  Western  barbarian.  He  shuts  her  away  firom  outside 
gaze,  even  though  he  himself  finds  her  society  tedious  and  insipid. 
At  any  entertaiimient  that  he  may  give  in  his  own  house,  it  is 
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barely  possible — ^if  a  European  be  present  it  is  yirtoally  impossible— 
that  the  Okk'San  may  head  the  file  of  servants  who  appear  to 
welcome  her  husband's  guests,  bowing  lowly  at  the  door ;  but  after- 
wards the  'Honourable  Interior'  retires  upstairs  to  sit  alone  on  her 
mats,  and  is  no  more  seen.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  women  whose  lords 
hold  high  official  positions,  and  are  thus  compelled  into  an  official 
Qoncesfiion  to  Western  ideas,  their  lot  is  different.  While  the  men 
are  in  office  their  wives  don  European  gowns  of  the  latest  fiuhion 
but  three,  and  attend  occasional  ceremonious  dinners  at  the  Lega- 
tions. But  this  is  merely  a  passing  gleam  of  splendour,  for,  with 
the  resignation  or  displacement  of  the  man,  his  wife  retires  again 
into  her  Japanese  obscurity,  and  becomes  thenceforth  unapproachable 
even  to  such  lady-friends  as  she  may  have  made  outside,  during  her 
brief  glimpse  of  the  world.  Normally  and  properly,  her  place  is  in 
the  decent  secrecy  of  the  home.  Her  husband  has  no  wish  to  see  or 
hear  any  more  of  her  than  is  necessary  to  the  thriving  conduct  of 
the  household. 

For  the  well-bred  Japanese,  marriage  is  a  matter  of  mere 
arrangement  and  convenience.  Boy  and  girl  are  brought  up  to 
regard  marriage  as  a  predestined  affair,  to  be  settled  solely  by  the 
fEuooily,  with  no  reference  made  to  hot  young  heads  or  hearts. 
Thus  the  gentleman's  daughter  looks  forward  to  her  establishment 
with  no  eye  of  anxiety.  She  knows  well  that,  time  come,  she 
must  inevitably  be  married  placidly  off  to  some  man  of  equal 
standing  with  herself.  Her  own  character,  her  attainments,  her 
charms  count  for  nothing  in  this  result.  On  that  head  she  is 
perfectly  easy.  She  has  no  need  to  make  herself  attractive,  clever, 
or  conversable,  even  if  etiquette  allowed  her  the  opportimity 
of  displaying  these  accomplishments.  Enough  if  she  be  quiet, 
good,  and  inconspicuous.  Her  birth,  her  breeding,  her  dowry 
secure  the  rest  without  the  least  stir  on  her  own  part.  She  rarely 
sees  her  fianc^  until  he  is  her  fianc^.  Thus  the  whole  element  of 
passionate  competition  that  turns  our  Western  marriage-market  into 
such  a  keen  mart  for  brilliant  and  emulously  charming  women  is 
entirely  lacking  in  Japan.  Marriage,  to  the  Japanese,  is  a  matter 
of  course,  not  a  matter  of  success  in  rivalry.  But,  even  as  we  by 
^ur  system  have  developed  such  a  race  of  vigorous  and  self-reliant 
women,  so  the  Japanese,  by  ruling  all  love  and  emulation  out  of 
Ufe,  and  by  teaching  their  daughters  to  expect  marriage  as  part  of 
the  order  of  established  things,  have  perfected  a  woman  whose 
virtues  lie  in  quite  another  sphere.  Her  greatest  recommendation 
is  that  she  should  have  none.  A  gentle,  inmiemorial  vacuity  is  her 
finest  qualification  for  the  coveted  state,  which,  for  the  rest,  is  the 
fiedr  portion  of  every  Japanese  lady,  the  number  of  marrying  men 
having  always  been  more  mercifully  proportionate  to  that  of  their 
potential  brides  than  here  in  the  less  frankly  polygamous  West. 
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A  typically  good  Japanese  wife  is  one  after  the  heart  of  Perikles, 
of  whom  the  least  possible  is  heard,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  She 
is  humble,  perfectly  quiescent,  perfectly  amiable,  the  slave  of  her 
lord,  who,  at  his  pleasure,  can  divorce  her  *  sans  phrase '  for  any 
ill-temper,  for  gossiping,  for  disrespect,  or  for  excessive  conversation. 
Or,  at  will,  he  can  bring  some  beloved  Geisha  into  his  house  as  first 
wife,  and  reduce  the  lady  of  his  home  to  a  subordinate  and  dis» 
honouring  position.  She  is  the  mere  servant  of  her  husband's  foncies. 
If  he  be  drunken  and  unfaithful,  she  may  indeed  remonstrate,  but 
it  must  be  with  the  utmost  humility  of  inferiority,  and  a  disarming 
weakness  of  submission.  The  end  to  be  attained  is  his  reformation, 
not  the  repair  of  her  unconsidered  happiness.  Her  whole  individuality 
should  be  merged  in  the  man's,  and  even  her  share  in  the  sons 
ceases  to  be  hers  when  the  children  have  passed  their  fifth  year. 
Then  they  are  moved  into  custody  of  the  more  honoured  sex,  to  be 
moulded  into  men.  But  the  Japanese  wife,  if  established  facts  prove 
anjrthing,  is  certainly  no  less  happy  than  her  more  independent 
sister  of  the  West.  For  one  matter,  she  has  learnt  through  so 
many  ages  the  lesson  of  her  own  worthless  weakness  and  inferiority, 
that  she  takes  all  the  pleasures  that  come  to  her — and  these,  though 
simple,  are  many — with  an  intense  passion  of  joy  and  gratitude 
unknown  to  the  Western  woman,  who,  throughout  her  life,  has  grown 
up  in  the  pursuit  of  her  own  desires.  They  who  demand  little  of  life 
often  get  most.  And,  on  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Japanese  woman  is  happier,  though  in  a  smaller,  quieter  way,  than 
her  febrile  ebullient  European  cousin,  who  wants  so  much  tiiat  she 
can  never  be  satisfied.  The  Japanese  woman's  life  is  full  of  delights^ 
even  though  its  crown  be  the  contenting  of  her  husband.  Her  life's 
work  is  imobtrusively  to  please  him ;  her  highest  art,  a  perfection 
of  self-efiGsusing  good  manners,  and  the  inflexible  self-control  that 
gratifies  a  man  by  sparing  him  scenes  of  female  tears  or  distresses. 

But  with  all  this  she  is  handicapped.  Her  duties  are  house- 
keeping, son-bearing,  and  a  smiling  silence.  Her  position,  her  oppcHr- 
tunities,  her  previous  training  combine  to  forbid  her  any  brilliancy  of 
thought  or  utterance.  She  has  learnt  little,  having  no  need.  She 
has  cultivated  no  conversation,  having  foreseen  no  need.  She  is  a 
typically  good  woman,  necessary,  but  unnoticed.  The  result  is  that 
her  husband  is  trained  into  an  attitude  of  half -unconscious  but 
dominant  contempt.  He  becomes  selfish  and  firetful.  Patient 
Griselda  palls  upon  him,  bores,  exasperates.  She  is  so  good  and 
sweet,  and,  like  so  many  of  the  good  and  sweet,  so  unsatisfying,  so 
inadequate,  so  null.  And  the  Japanese  brain  is  full  of  quick  move- 
ments and  ardent  appetites.  It  may  be  imagined  how  the  man 
grows  disdainfully  to  ignore  his  gentle  saint  at  home.  The  wife 
belongs  to  the  one  class  to  whom  mental  charms  are  not  permitted. 
Japan  has  produced  many  female  poets  and  authors— two,  indeed. 
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who  stand  near  the»world'8  front  rank,  Murasaki  and  Sei  Shonagon. 
Bnt  all  these  have  been,  at  least  officially,  maidens,  or  married  un- 
happily, or  ladies  of  glittering  Bohemian  ways.  To  the  married 
lady  alone  is  forbidden  that  swifb  brilliance  of  mind  which  so  clearly 
marks  the  Japanese  temperament  at  gravest  or  at  gayest.  And  thus 
she  is  deprived  of  the  strongest  chain  by  which  a  woman  can  hold 
the  allegiance  of  a  man  through  the  long  years  of  marriage.  Her 
husband  comes  to  look  upon  her  as  a  dull  thing,  to  be  kept  honour- 
ably safe,  but  ignored.  Meanwhile  he  pines  for  intellectual  company 
and  relaxation.  And  this  he  seeks  in  a  special  class  that  arose  long 
ago  to  satisfy  just  this  very  need  created  by  the  Japanese  social 
system  of  choiceless  marriage. 

Athenian  theories  of  wives  and  wedlock  bear  a  striking  similarity 
to  Japanese.  There,  in  Athens  also,  was  little  home-life ;  and  the 
Greek  sought  the  wit  and  charm  his  wife  could  not  provide,  between 
the  lips  of  a  companion,  a  Hetaira.  Of  course,  such  a  relationship, 
like  most  alliances  between  man  and  woman,  led  to  obvious  results, 
and  the  Hetaira  has  become  synonymous  with  the  harlot.  But  her 
beginnings  were  not,  like  those  of  her  Western  equivalent,  in  mere 
sexual  passion.  She  was  originally  a  companion,  trained  to  charm 
and  amuse.  Similar  degradation  has  attended  upon  the  profession  of 
the  Geisha.  The  Geisha  is  in  no  sense  necessarily  a  courtesan.  She 
is  a  woman  educated  to  attract ;  perfected  from  her  childhood  in  all 
the  intricacies  of  Japanese  literature ;  practised  in  wit  and  repartee ; 
inured  to  the  rapid  give-and-take  of  conversation  on  every  topic, 
human  and  divine.  From  her  earliest  youth  she  is  broken  in  to  an 
inviolable  charm  of  manner  incomprehensible  to  the  finest  European, 
yet  she  is  almost  invariably  a  blossom  of  the  lower  classes,  with 
dtunpy  claws,  and  squat,  ugly  nails.  Her  education,  physical  and 
moral,  is  far  harder  than  that  of  the  baUermay  and  her  success  is 
achieved  only  after  years  of  struggle  and  a  bitter  agony  of  torture. 
She  dance8---dances  those  slow  mimes  of  old  Japan,  that  must  be 
such  torment  to  the  dancers,  and  are  such  joy  to  the  spectator,  who 
lolls  upon  the  mats  to  watch  the  sumptuously  graceful  figures 
moving  back  and  forth,  intricately,  to  the  long,  plangent  sadnesses 
of  a  voice  wailing  ancient  rhythms  of  long-forgotten  meaning  to  the 
drawn,  nasal  twangings  of  the  Samisen.  The  dances  are  of  immense 
age,  and  with  their  chants,  unintelligible  now  these  many  centuries, 
are  all  to  be  learnt  very  hardly  and  by  rote  before  any  girl  may 
take  rank  as  a  Geisha.  These  being  acquired,  and  her  wit  polished 
to  an  adamantine  brilliancy,  the  young  voice  is  broken,  by  an 
incredible  torment  of  midnight  exposure,  to  the  low  dull  tone 
required  by  Japanese  taste.  And  then  at  last  the  trained  girl  may 
advance  from  the  gorgeous  robes  of. the  little  Maiko,  or  budding 
Geisha,  to  the  quiet  and  ever  quieter  blues  and  greys  that  mark  the 
established  artist.    And  the  Geisha's  social  position  may  be  com- 
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pared  with  that  of  the  Eoiopean  actress.  The  Gteisharhonse  offisrs 
prizes  as  desirable  as  any  of  the  Western  stage.  A  great  G-eidia 
with  twenty  nobles  sitting;  round  her,  contending  for  her  laughter, 
and  kept  in  constant  check  by  the  flashing  bodkin  of  her  wit,  holds 
a  position  no  less  high  and  Sbuiious  than  that  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  in 
her  prime.  She  is  equally  sought,  equally  flattered,  quite  as  miadly 
adored,  that  quiet  little  elderly  plain  girl  in  dull  blue.  But  she  is 
prized  thus  primarily  for  her  tongue,  whose  power  only  ripens  fully 
as  her  physical  charms  decline.  She  demands  vast  sums  for  her 
owners,  and  even  so  often  appears  and  dances  only  at  her  own 
pleasure.  Few,  if  any.  Westerners  ever  see  a  really  famous  Greisha. 
She  is  too  great  to  come  before  a  European,  except  for  an  August 
or  Imperial  command.  Finally  she  may,  and  frequently  does,  many 
into  exalted  places,  into  celestial  circles,  and  sometimes  on  to  the 
very  steps  of  the  Throne  itself.  In  all  this  there  is  not  the  slightest 
necessity  for  any  illicit  relation.  Of  course,  as  a  fact,  the  (Geisha  has 
earned  a  bad  name  for  her  class,  no  less  general  and  merited  than 
that  of  the  actress.  In  practical  life  G^ha,  Actress,  Hetaira,  have 
come  to  have  one  certain  synonym,  but  the  misconduct  of  some' 
reflects  no  discredit  on  the  profession,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
every  Actress,  Greisha,  Hetaira,  should  not  be  as  inmiaculate  as  many 
Actresses,  Geisha,  Hetairai  undoubtedly  are  and  have  been.  The 
G-eisha  is  the  minister,  in  theoiy,  of  purely  intellectual  pleasures. 

For  other  recreations  the  Japanese  resorts  to  the  Yoshiwara, 
where,  behind  firail  barricades  of  wood,  frail  beauties  squat  in  gorgeous 
garments  to  cater  for  those  desires  which  at  home  have  no  official 
servants.  All  the  women  there  are  Oiran,  existing  only  for  one 
purpose.  To  this  place  none  need  come  except  those  in  search,  and 
the  virtuous  is  not  jostled  everywhere  in  the  streets  by  the  tragedy 
of  temptation.  The  man  who  comes  to  the  Yoshiwara  comes  only 
for  one  end,  and  if  he  have  no  desire  to  achieve  that  end  he  may 
spend  his  whole  life  in  Japan  without  a  sight  of  vice.  To  a  Geisha- 
house  a  man  goes  as  to  a  theatre,  merely  for  amusement,  into  what- 
ever frenzy  of  amorous  passion  his  quick  temper  may  be  kindled 
later  by  the  smiles  and  gaiety  of  a  rapacious  singer. 

The  ordinary  European  sees  little  of  the  true  Geisha,  no  decent 
tea-house  admitting  foreigners  except  on  the  most  influential  of 
introductions.  In  the  open  ports,  indeed,  the  tourist  may  avail 
himself  of  the  opp<Nrtunity  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Japanese 
women  whom  the  influence  of  many  Western  lovers  has  long  since 
cultivated  into  a  brutalised  prostitution;  but  of  the  genuine 
artist-€u^tress  the  three-weeks'  dweller  in  Yokohama  has  no  idea. 
In  Tokyo  she  may  be  found,  and  there  the  student  of  character 
may  watch  the  irresistible  fascination  of  her  manner.  She  has 
a  sweet  and  perfect  tolerance,  masking  her  inevitable  boredom; 
she  is  full  of  &ultlessly  spontaneous  mirth,  with  a  laugh  whose 
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innocently  genuine  gaiety  rings  in  the  memory  aorosg  a  doien 
thousand  miles  of  discordaoit  lands,  and  seas,  and  cities.  The  Q^ha 
has  an  impenetrable  delicacy  of  softness,  which  receives  all  and 
accepts  none.  Her  soul  stands  aloof  from  the  gracious  greeting  of 
her  eyes.  She  smiles  without  effort  or  fiettigue,  but  is  very  far  away. 
She  must  suffer  hells  of  boredom,  yet  plays  and  glitters  in  a  feigned 
paradise  of  enjoyment.  She  is  sweetly,  indomitably  patient,  under 
the  fcxreigner's  lame  efforts  to  converse  in  Japanese,  nor  does  she 
ever  show  him  any  glimpse  of  the  weariness  she  must  feel.  Her 
flawless  manners  even  enable  her  to  sit  smiling  and  kind  beneath 
the  romping  fingers  of  a  certain  order  of  Englishman,  who  finds 
himself  impelled  to  pat  and  paw,  and  even  to  commit  the  final 
unpardonable  vulgarity  of  kisses.  She  does  not  understand  us,  nor 
we  her.  And  this  is  tragic,  seeing  that  she  is  the  only  true  Japanese 
woman  whose  acquaintance  circumstances  allow  us  to  make.  To 
us  she  is  of  inde£Eitigable  kindliness,  radiant,  delightful,  with  all  a 
woman's  subtlety  of  attraction,  and  all  a  child's  generous  and  firankly 
happy  appeal.  She  is  half  Venus  and  half  kitten,  half  Helen  and 
half  Hermione.  She  is  gay,  greedy,  girlishly  grasping.  She  passes 
laughing  from  the  arms  of  an  admirer  into  the  trailing  tragedies  of 
Japanese  dance.  She  hails  our  coming  with  delight,  and  watches 
our  final  departure  with  Isabella  Thorpe's  '  laughing  eye  of  utter 
despondency.' 

.  And  yet  for  her  own  lover  she  goes  through  the  fires.  Many 
are  the  sad  tales  of  a  Gheisha's  love,  and  many,  though  fewer,  the 
tales  that  are  not  sad.  Alone  among  the  women  of  her  race  she 
is  free,  and  her  heart  has  room  to  grow.  She  is  no  stranger  to  the 
bitter  loves  of  the  world,  even  though,  to  a  foreigner,  her  heart 
remain  a  cloistered  garden,  impossible  of  access.  She  is  fiercely 
beautiful  and  wild,  under  that  smooth  gaiety  of  charm  which  is  the 
conventional  robe  in  whose  pageantry  her  soul  goes  fluttering  across  the 
ill-lit  stage  of  destiny.  Yet  at  times,  and  in  popular  phrase,  she  is 
also  the  cold,  mercenary  harlot  of  convention,  the  ruin  of  young  men, 
the  rapacious  spoiler  of  substance,  the  despair  of  happy  families  and 
&itiiful  wives,  the  evil  demon-fox  whose  work  and  pleasure  are 
always  disaster  and  despair.  She  is  the  Neko,  the  wicked  cat,  whose 
daws  are  fleshed  upon  mortal  hearts.  To  the  common  Japanese 
tradition  she  is  damnable  imd  dapmed,  a  soulless  chafferer  for  gold, 
until  her  soul  be  touched.  She  has,  in  short,  the  true  actress 
temperament — as  opposed  to  the  domestic — ^brilliant,  improvident, 
splendid,  generous,  reckless,  fitful,  passionate,  and  unaccountable. 
She  seems  a  delicate  phantasm ;  touch  her  soul  and  you  find  she  goes 
on  springs  of  steel ;  she  has  the  tenderness,  at  last,  of  Madonna, 
though  credited  usually  with  that  of  Messalina.  Her  heart '  is  filled 
with  unquenchable  wild-fire,'  and  in  her  love  are  found  perfect  loyalty, 
fidelity,  and  a  passion  of  self-sacrifice,  even  to  self-abandonment. 
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Here  is  now  a  stern  chastity,  a  fixity  of  resolve,  a  relentless  ferocity  of 
hopeless  attachment  that  sends  the  whole  of  her  world  to  hell  for  the 
sole  sake  of  her  love.  Japan  learned  its  finest  lesson  of  devotion  through 
shame  to  death  in  the  life  of  the  Lady  Forget-me-not,  and  a  harlot- 
G-eisha  is  the  Phoenix-bird,  through  the  ages,  of  a  rare  devotion, 
despairing  and  eternal,  by  whose  grave  to  this  day  the  lovers  go  to 
vow  and  dream. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  the  Geisha  is  also  the  hard  Siren  who  has  sung 
so  many  to  ruin  and  wreck ;  the  Salome  who  has  danced  away  so 
many  heads.  Her  gay  indifference  is  but  the  bright  side  of  her  un- 
fluctuating cruelty ;  she  is  un&thomable,  cold,  bitter,  unpunishable 
as  the  sea.  She  is  Juliet  and  Jezebel,  Miranda  and  Sidonia  the 
pitiless.  She  is  both  Alice  lisle  and  Alice  Arden  ;  Anne  Elliot  and 
Anne  Boleyn  :  she  is  at  once  Webster^s  Vittoria  and  his  Isabella  of 
Bracciano.  With  all  this,  however,  she  is  still  so  gay  and  innocently 
childlike  that  who  among  strangers  would  suspect  that  almost 
impregnable  heart  of  its  defences  ?  She  is  a  flower  of  contradictions, 
whose  fruit  is  as  bitter-hard  as  the  blossom  is  soft  and  sweet.  She 
is  altogether  fantastic,  terrible,  adorable — a  being  of  another,  alien 
existence,  entirely  beyond  our  reckoning. 

How  £eu*  is  this  portrait  of  the  true  Japanese  woman  of  true 
Japanese  pleasure  from  the  European  conception,  as  offered  by  the 
delicate  writer  who  goes  to  one  of  the  lowest  haunts  of  prostitution 
in  Japan,  where  morals  are  pared  down  to  European  requirements, 
and  there  buys  a  wretched  girl  from  a  brothel  merely  to  study  her 
and  paint  an  exquisite  miniature,  which  his  Western  world  accepts, 
whether  with  the  painter's  will  or  no,  as  a  true  and  fair  picture  of 
Japanese  feminine  psychology !  Poor  Ghrysanthdme,  what  Geisha, 
even  of  the  lowest  rank,  would  throw  you  so  much  as  a  word? 
Poor  victim  of  Western  ideals,  how  remote  were  you  from  the 
Japanese  woman,  as  whose  model  you  were  posed  and  painted  ! 

It  is  not  in  a  six  months'  sojourn  at  Nagasaki — ^possibly  the 
fEiirest  and  still  more  possibly  the  foulest  place  in  the  world — that 
even  a  great  artist  will  be  able  to  estimate  and  envisage  that  difficult, 
unseizable  psychology  of  the  Japanese  Geisha.  The  task  is  long 
and  hard,  even  in  cities  where  Western  feet  have  scarcely  yet 
trodden,  but*  how  bitterly  impossible  among  the  dregs  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  lowest  of  all  the  corrupted  Open  Ports  ! 

Beqinald  J.  Fabber. 
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A    VISIT  TO  HA  WARDEN 


We  paid  our  fiist  and  only  visit  to  Hawarden  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1892.  At  Bletohley  we  enconntered  thick  snow,  and  as  we  neaied 
Chester  progress  became  so  ominously  slow  that  we  were  compelled 
to  abandon  our  plan  of  posting  from  there.  A  telegram  to  the  station- 
master  at  Hawarden  only  produced  a  small  covered  waggonette,  which 
just  held  me,  my  maid,  and  my  belongings,  so  Ribblesdale  had  to 
walk. 

Our  top-heavy  conveyance  plunged,  lurched,  and  laboured  through 
the  snow  down  the  steep  hill  to  the  house,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  hear 
familiar  voices  at  the  door.  There  was  Mrs.  Drew  on  the  snowy  steps, 
and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  in  her  black  satin  gown,  with  open  arms,  tripping 
to  meet  us  in  the  hall. 

From  the  first  our  visit  to  Hawarden  was  to  depend  on  M. 
Waddington,  who  was  the  only  other  guest  expected ;  if  he  had  been 
-unable  to  come  there,  we  should  not  have  been  bidden,  as  solitary 
guests  at  that  time  were  considered  too  arduous  an  undertaking 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  who  were  approaching  their  eighty-third 
and  eighty-first  birthdays.  I  could  see  from  the  anxious  inquiries  for 
the  French  Ambassador  when  we  arrived  that  we  were  looked  upon 
as  quite  incomplete  without  him. 

We  were  heartily  congratulated  on  our  travelling  capacity,  and 
our  fellow-guest  suffered  considerably  in  the  comparison  when  we 
were  unable  to  give  any  tidings  of  him. 

I  was  struck  by  the  pretty  green  and  white  mouldings  on  the 
staircase  walls  as  we  were  taken  up  to  our  bedrooms.  We  met  in 
an  ante-room  before  dinner,  decorated  with  the  same  plaster  work, 
where  we  found  the  missing  Ambassador,  our  host  and  hostess,  and 
Mrs.  Drew. 

Mr.  Gladstone  came  forward  with  his  most  charming  manner  and 
said :  ^  I  feel  very  guilty  in  having  brought  you  into  all  this  snow. 
It  looks  as  if  I  had  specially  prepared  it  for  your  reception.' 

After  a  good  deal  about  the  unprecedented  rapidity  and  limited 
area  of  the  snowfall,  and  the  unusual  direction — ^namely,  the  sea — from 
which  it  had  come,  he  took  me  in  to  dinner,  and  the  others  followed. 
As  the  soup  was  being  handed  to  me  first,  Mr.  Gladstone  became 
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uneasy,  and  mattered  to  Zadok,  his  own  servant,  to  hand  it  to  the 
Ambassador;  but  on  finding  all  his  signals  unavailing,  for  Zadok 
took  no  notice,  he  smiled  at  his  failure  to  do  honour  to  France. 
Addressing  himself  to  Ribblesdale  with  a  courtesy  which,  though 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  school,  was  specially  marked  in  his 
manner,  he  inquired  after  the  Buckhounds,  and  said  Ribblesdale 
had  opened  his  mind  to  new  considerations  on  the  subject,  adding, 
with  a  mischievous  smile  :  ^  I  am  afraid  you  havef  talked  me  round  to 
the  wrong  side.  When  I  came  into  office  I  understood  that  they 
were  doomed  by  the  supreme  authority,  and  I  was  merely  inviting 
you  to  perform  their  obsequies.' 

On  my  asking  him  if  he  thought  Ribblesdale  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  part  of  undertaker,  he  answered  with  sudden  seriousness :  *  It 
was  on  that  understanding  that  I  offered  him  the  post.'  I  felt  this 
a  not  undeserved  reproof  for  my  flat  flippancy. 

Then  he  began  to  talk  of  Liverpool  and  his  reception  there  two 
days  before,  also  of  the  unusual  atmospheric  conditions  he  found  there. 
He  went  into  St.  George's  Hall  with  4000  people  in  it,  and  the  air 
was  as  fresh  inside  as  out.  It  was  a  most  remarkable  and  unprece- 
dented experience.  The  instant  he  heard  the  first  word  of  the  chair- 
man he  knew  it  was  a  good  hall  for  sound.  *  I  have  only  got  to  hear 
two  words  to  know  this.' 

On  my  expressing  admiration  for  his  speech,  he  said,  half  apolo- 
getically, that 

to  make  a  connected  speech  one  should  have  notes,  but  those  are  useless  to  me 
now,  for  I  can*t  see  them,  and  to  search  for  your  notes  with  glasses  spoils  the 
effect.  I  forgot  one  thing  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  say,  and  had  written 
down  under  some  such  word  as  spectacle.  Of  course  I  remembered  it  after- 
wards, when  it  was  too  late.  When  a  west  wind  blew  in  Liverpool  harbour, 
no  ships  could  get  out  to  sea,  for  there  were  no  steam  tugs  in  those  days,  so 
they  dl  had  to  wait  for  a  favourable  change,  and  then  to  see  this  fleet  of  ships 
going  out  full  sail  was  a  magnificent  sight,  and  one  which  we  shall  never  see 
again. 

He  asked  M.  Waddington  if  he  had  ever  addressed  mass  meetings 
of  this  kind.  M.  Waddington  said  he  had  never  spd^en  to  more 
than  500  or  600,  and  that  France,  outside  Paris,  was  not  given  to 
having  large  meetings  as  we  are,  and  that  he  had  always  resolutely 
refused  to  be  present  at  the  bigger  meetings  in  Paris,  for  they  were 
noisy,  and  one  never  knew  what  the  audience  might  not  do  next. 
Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  surprised  and  not  in  the  least  sympathetic. 
I  realised  as  I  wiEttched  the  sleek  Ambassador  that  the  rough-and- 
ready  methods  of  expression  belonging  to  the  populace  so  courage- 
ously faced  by  the  Prime  Minister  would  have  bewildered  and  disgusted 
M.  Waddington. 

I  knew  that  the  Ambassador  was  a  cultivated  and  instructed 
man,  but  I  had  been  warned  that  unless  you  could  meet  him  on  the 
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ground  of  old  inscriptionB  and  coins  it  was  difficult  to  fiie  him  to  any 
interest.  I  found  this  to  be  an  entire  misrepresentation;  he  was 
a  man  of  various  interests,  and  very  wide  knowledge. 

His  face  was  much  more  immobile  than  his  mind ;  he  never  smiled, 
he  never  frowned.  The  nearest  i^proach  to  any  play  of  expression 
was  a  sort  of  faint  scowl  which  clouded  his  serenity  and  was  a  pre- 
monitory challenge  to  any  statement  of  fact  or  of  opinion  which 
Mr.  Qladstone  might  advance.  Not  being  possessed  of  any  awe,  he 
constantly  talked  through  his  host  with  cidm  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded  to  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the 
inexplicable  indifference  of  the  French  to  political  meetings,  and  he 
wondered  whether  this  arose  from  extreme  youth  or  extreme  old 
age  in  the  feelings  of  the  nation.  M.  Waddington  was  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  throw  any  light  on  the  problem. 

Qoing  back  to  Liverpool,  Mr.  Qladstone  said  that  as  a  town  it  was 
very  irreligious,  and  he  had  to  bring  home  to  it  in  consequence 
its  duty  as  well  as  its  capacity  to  build  a  cathedral.  He  then  went 
on  to  talk  about  the  number  of  atheists  in  France,  and  a  state- 
ment by  Macmillan  which  put  them  at  7,000,000.  M.  Waddington 
sakl  he  should  have  thought  the  number  too  large  for  the  avowed 
atheists,  and  too  small  for  the  actual  facts,  and  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  say  what  their  numbers  were,  as  they  were  never  regis- 
tered in  the  census.  Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  comment  on  how 
Nonconformists  have  objected  to  be  r^;istered  from  a  sense  of  fear. 
They  foresaw  that  the  returns  would  compare  unfavourably  with 
their  congregations.  He  himself  had  always  had  great  sjrmpathy 
with  Noncoi^ormists,  but  none  with  this  objection  of  theirs,  and  he 
regretted  that  in  this,  their  one  political  mistake,  the  Church  of 
England  should  have  given  in  to  them. 

On  hearing  Ribblesdale  say  we  had  heard  Mr.  Jowett  preach  on 
Wesley  in  Westminster  Abbey,  he  asked  us  eagerly  how  Mr.  Jowett 
estimated  Wesley's  intellectual  qualities.  Ribblesdale  answered  that 
he  put  his  character  before  everything  else ;  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
added  that,  as  an  organiser,  Wesley  stood  as  high  in  his  opinion  as 
Ignatius  Loyola ;  his  followers  now  numbered  12,000,000  at  the 
minimum,  and  20,000,000  at  the  maTrimum.  He  agreed  with  Ribbles- 
dale in  his  view  that  everything  Jowett  said  had  distinction  of  its 
own,  both  in  clearness  of  thought  and  perfection  of  form.  Ribbles- 
dale quoted  Mr.  Jowett's  remark  that  Wesley  ^  gave  men  hints  which 
they  needed  and  understood.'  Mr.  Gladstone  apparently  liked  this, 
but  his  disapproval  was  quite  as  marked  when  Ribblesdale  ventured 
to  describe  the  Nonconformists'  religion  as  beatified  common-sense. 
His  brows  met ;  there  was  disagreement,  indignation,  sorrow  for  the 
misguided  and  a  hundred  other  expressions  in  the  shake  of  his  head. 
He  evidently  thought  this  definition  in  no  way  did  justice  to  Non- 
conformists^ nor  was  it  a  fair  description  of  their  pulpit  methods. 
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From  Nonconformity,  Charch  theories  were  briefly  reviewed,  and 
of  all  these  he  denounced  Erastianism  as  the  basest.  He  told  us  that 
he  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  often  quarrelled  over  it,  and  that  Sir 
William  confessed  to  being  its  last  exponent. 

In  returning  to  the  different  sects  of  France,  the  Protestants  of 
Nfmes,  Aries,  &c.,  Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  discuss  the  new  cathedral 
at  Montmartre,  to  which  he  had  made  a  special  pilgrimage  in  Paris. 
He  told  us  he  kept  poking  his  head  out  of  the  fiacre  the  whole  way  up 
the  hill  in  order  to  get  a  first  coup  d^ceil.  He  might  have  spared 
himself  his  pains,  for  he  found  that,  though  the  French  had  built 
their  cathedral  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  they  had  contrived  to  make  it 
totally  invisible  until  you  were  actually  in  front  of  it.  He  was  much 
struck  by  the  solidity  and  strength  of  the  walls,  which  looked  as  if 
they  were  meant  to  defy  the  world. 

M.  Waddington  told  us  he  had  voted  against  it  in  the  Chamber. 
*  Not  on  the  groimd  of  expense,  I  hope,'  interrupted  Mr.  Gladstone ; 
adding,  ^no  money  was  ever  ill  spent  on  a  cathedral  yet,  to  my 
thinking.' 

M.  Waddington  reassured  him  on  this  score ;  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  expense,  but  he  did  not  approve  of  the  idea  of  aggressiveness 
where  religion  was  concerned,  and  the  Montmartre  Cathedral  was 
admittedly  a  challenge  from  the  Church  to  the  unbelieving  world, 
and  as  such  was  certain  to  be  the  first  victim  in  a  revolution. 

Most  of  the  money  had  to  be  spent  underground,  for  it  was  found 
that  the  site  chosen  was  hollow  with  quarries,  and  that  in  order  to 
obtain  satisfactory  foundations  almost  more  masonry  was  needed 
below  than  above  ground. 

At  this  stage  Mrs.  Gladstone,  who  had  shown  increasing  signs  of 
weariness  over  Montmartre,  moved,  and  the  ladies  retired  to  a  double- 
dooied  old-fashioned  drawing-room  leading  out  of  the  ante-room. 

As  it  was  lighted  chiefly  by  candles  at  respectful  distances  from 
each  other,  the  furniture  and  accessories  of  the  room  were  not  clearly 
distinguishable.  There  was  a  certain  sense  of  airy  emptiness,  which, 
though  characteristic  of  the  period  of  thin-bodied  chairs,  spindle  legs, 
few  table-doths,  and  no  screens,  was  intensified  on  this  evening  by 
the  extreme  cold.  We  crouched  round  the  bright  fire,  which  refused 
to  give  any  heat  beyond  the  hearth-rug.  There  is  a  tender  grace  in 
the  shabbiness  of  the  room  which  belongs  to  the  whole  house  and  is 
very  attractive,  and  I  should  personally  lament  to  see  any  modem 
reforms  or  changes  carried  out. 

When  the  men  appeared,  they  sat  down  to  whist,  Mr.  Drew,  an 
intermittent  apparition,  making  a  fourth  at  the  smallest  card-table 
I  have  ever  beheld. 

As  the  clock  struck  eleven,  Mr.  Gladstone  got  up  and  bolted  from 
the  room  like  a  shot  out  of  a  gun,  bidding  good-night  to  nobody. 
I  wondered^if  this  rapid  exit  were  his  usual  practice,  and  found  that 
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the  retreat,  though  not  usually  so    hurried,  was  alwajrs    uncere- 
monious. 

Next  morning  there  were  grave  lamentations  over  the  hour's 
sleep  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  missed  in  consequence  of  an  extra 
half-hour's  whist,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  Council  of  Two  (Mrs. 
Gladstone  and  Mrs.  Drew)  that  he  must  never  play  a  minute  later 
than  10.30.  He  was  quite  of  their  opinion,  and  told  us  that  if  his 
thoughts  were  kept  working  at  any  exciting  occupation  after  10.30 
the  machinery  of  his  mind  got  beyond  his  own  control,  and  sleepless- 
ness was  the  invariable  result.  It  was  apparently  an  understood 
thing  that  the  moment  his  head  touched  the  pillow  sleep  was  in 
honour  bound  to  overtake  him. 

We  were  told  by  Mrs.  Gladstone,  in  cuiswer  to  some  solicitous 
questions  from  Mr.  Gladstone  as  to  the  comforts  of  the  Ambassador, 
that  his  fire  (evidently  a  recognised  enemy  in  the  household)  had 
amoked  badly  in  the  night,  in  spite  of  the  two  vigilant  visits  she  had 
paid  it  before  bedtime. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  expression  of  heartfelt  sjrmpathy  when  the  Ambas- 
sador came  in  was  quite  indescribable.  As  he  expressed  his  fear 
that  the  fire  had  smoked  and  caused  his  guest  considerable  discomfort, 
there  was  a  look  of  anguish  on  his  face  which  in  anybody  else's  might 
almost  have  seemed  out  of  proportion  to  the  occasion.  Keener 
distress  could  not  have  been  shown  for  the  loss  of  a  wife ;  but  in  the 
Prime  Minister  mobility  was  a  feeble  word  for  the  thousand  flashes 
and  shadows  which  crossed  and  recrossed  his  countenance ;  the  play 
of  his  face  showed  a  hundred  difierent  smiles,  a  hundred  different 
frowns.  To  see  the  thunder  gather  in  his  eyebrows  over  some  paltry 
observation  or  newspaper  paragraph,  you  were  tempted  for  a  second 
to  agree  with  those  who  held  him  a  consummate  actor;  but  my 
belief  is  that  the  emotion,  however  fleeting,  was  genuine,  though  his 
face,  as  a  vehicle  of  expression,  may  have  over-emphasised  it. 

At  his  advanced  age  it  was  difficult  to  estimate  how  far  feeling 
may  have  become  merely  emotional.  Both  as  an  orator  and  a  leader 
of  men,  Mr.  Gladstone  could  awaken  as  well  as  control  their  emotions ; 
thus  the  dramatic  side  of  things  specially  appealed  to  him,  and  it 
49eems  to  me  that  he  always  rather  courted  than  guarded  against  the 
moving  influence  of  passion. 

I  watched  with  interest  to  see  how  far  our  diplomatist  would 
deem  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  spare  his  venerable  host  pain.  But 
M.  Waddington  was  troubled  by  no  scruples  of  this  sort ;  the  solici- 
tudes of  hospitality  left  him  cold ;  the  smoke  had  been  very  bad  indeed, 
he  said,  but  it  got  better  as  the  night  advanced.  With  this  negative 
reassurance  the  clouds  quickly  cleared  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  brow, 
and  he  turned  to  his  cold  tongue  and  we  to  our  bacon  with  sighs  of 
relief. 

Cnspi  was  the  chief  topic  at  breakfast.    According  to  the  Ambas* 
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^ador,  he  was  the  most  dangerous  man  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  he 
led  us  to  understand  that  but  for  his  own  cool  determination  in  making 
it  clear  to  Italian  braggadocio  that  he  would  take  up  the  glove  if 
Crispi  chose  to  throw  it  down,  we  should  all  have  been  plunged  into 
a  European  war  long  ago.  They  both  agreed  that  he  was  a  man  of 
no  morality,  as  well  as  a  bigamist.  M.  Waddington  stoutly  main- 
tained he  had  had  three  wives,  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  added  :  '  If  two 
were  contemporaneous,  the  third  must  have  been  successive.' 

They  both  agreed  that  Italy  as  a  young  and  undeveloped  eountry 
was  too  extravagant  for  her  resources.  This  led  M.  Waddington  to 
quote  an  epigram,  made,  he  told  us,  by  a  clever  French  friend  of  his, 
'  L'ltalie  est  conmie  un  parvenu  qui  veut  avoir  ime  intrigue  avec  une 
duchesse.'  Not  even  our  diplomatist's  infrequent  smile  at  this 
definition  could  extract  the  faintest  corresponding  gleam  from  the 
Prime  Minister. 

So  much  for  M.  Waddington's  solitary  sally ;  he  was  only  expe- 
riencing what  Mr.  Gladstone's  greatest  intimates  suffered  at  his  lumds. 
The  Prime  Minister's  sense  of  humour  was  uncertain ;  nobody  could 
predict  what  would  amuse  him ;  an  almost  superstitious  respect  for 
the  moralities  had  always  to  be  reckoned  with,  the  least  infringement 
of  which  doomed  the  raconteur  and  his  wares  to  failure.  But  even  this 
knowledge  served  more  as  a  warning  than  as  a  guide  in  conversation 
with  him. 

The  Ambassador  stuck  to  his  French  habits  of  cafS  au  lail,  and 
did  not  fare  as  well  at  his  hostess's  hands  as  I  could  have  wished.  We 
had  already  levied  considerable  contributions  on  the  rilver  jug  of  hot 
milk  from  which  Mrs.  Gladstone  seemed  to  hope  as  much  as  the  widow 
from  her  cruse ;  and  she  seemed  in  no  way  disconcerted  when  in  his 
last  two  efforts  to  get  some  more  coffee  nothing  but  large  fishes  oi 
skim  flopped  into  his  cup. 

Towards  the  end  of  breakfast,  Mrs.  Drew's  pretty  little  two-year- 
old  girl  pattered  in  with  naked  feet.  Her  colouring  was  like  a  sun- 
ripened  apricot,  and  her  deep-set  eyes  gleamed  blue  from  under  her 
eyebrows.  It  was  a  fascinating  sight  to  see  her  and  her  grandfather's 
heads  close  together.  He  became  most  like  a  child  of  the  two,  and 
delighted  even  more  than  she  did  in  their  games  with  the  black  Spits 
and  the  Jack-in-the-box  which  stood  awaiting  her  on  the  table.  There 
was  no  imitation  fun  about  their  play. 

After  breakfast  Mr.  Gladstone  retired,  and  the  letters  remained 
in  a  mountain  on  the  hall  table  until  tackled  by  Mrs.  Drew,  who 
combined  all  the  qualities  of  a  most  efficient  private  secretary  in  the 
country. 

Wishing  to  have  a  breath  of  air  and  to  see  the  house  from  outade, 
Ribblesdale  and  I  trudged  into  the  snow,  which  was  so  thick  t^t  we 
were  obliged  to  keep  to  the  swept  paths.  But  for  a  certain  solidity 
and  homeliness,  Hawarden  presents  the  defects  of  all  modem  and 
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battlemented  castles.  Only  the  lapse  of  years  lends  dignity  to  this 
style  of  architecture,  and  yet  from  its  position,  its  trees  and  its  sur- 
roundings, one  can  hardly  dislike  the  house,  and  one  must  like  the 
place.  Snow  is  a  sad  leveller ;  all  slopes,  perspectives,  and  blue  dis- 
tances were  lost  to  us.  This  was  a  continual  r^ret  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
when  he  walked  with  us  in  the  afternoon  and  pointed  out  the  spot  in 
the  valley  where  the  cow  had  knocked  him  down. 

He  was  returning  one  afternoon  from  his  walk  when  he  foimd  that 
a  heifer  had  strayed  out  of  her  field  into  the  park  and  stood  blocking  his 
way  across  the  path.  ^  I  said  this  is  not  manners  and  tried  to  send 
her  off,  but  she  only  stamped  at  me  ;  when  I  saw  she  meant  to  adopt 
decisive  measures  I  hit  her  across  the  face  witii  my  umbrella  as 
hard  as  I  could.  At  this  she  came  straight  at  me,  caught  me  in  the 
ribs  witii  her  horns,  and  knocked  me  over  backwards  with  the  greatest 
ease.' 

On  my  asking  him  whether  she  came  at  him  when  he  was  down 
he  said  she  did,  '  but,  seeing  she  could  do  me  no  injury  as  her  horns 
were  curved  round,  she  waUced  away  and  left  me.  I  got  up,  feeling 
very  stiff,  and  did  not  succeed  in  breathing  comfortably  for  more 
than  a  fortnight.  It  was  curious  that  the  illustrated  papers  got  hold 
of  exactly  what  took  place ;  this  was  the  more  surprising  as  the 
cow  and  I  were  the  only  eye-witnesses  of  the  scene.' 

There  was  an  addition  to  our  party  at  luncheon ;  two  distant 
neighbours  had  at  last  brought  off  their  longed-for  pilgrimage.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  belonged  to  that  large  body  of  worshipping  benefactors^ 
chiefly  confined  to  the  rich  middle  classes,  who  were  the  peculiar 
appanage  of  the  Gladstones.  They  had  decorated  Hawarden  with 
baskets  of  orchids  for  a  long  time. 

The  conversation  was  allowed  in  an  imwary  moment  to  turn  on 
to  roads,  and  their  working  and  maintaining  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Gladstone  always  required  the  most  delicate  steering.  Many 
is  the  keen  regret  I  have  had  over  the  precious  moments  wasted  on 
tallow  candles,  crockery,  poultry  shops,  the  cultivation  of  straw- 
berries, &;c.  He  covered  such  a  vast  area,  and  his  interests  were  so* 
universal,  that  you  were  practically  never  safe,  and  he  was  off  before 
you  were  aware  you  had  given  him  his  head,  and  ihen  the  difficulty 
was  to  turn  him. 

Macadam,  even  in  Montenegro,  is  hardly  inspiring;  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  some  interesting  digressions  from  the  excellence  of 
their  roads  to  the  Montenegrin  people. 

He  said  they  were  ihe  finest  and  most  heroic  race  in  the  world, 
and  that  for  four  hundred  jrears  they  had  fought  against  superior 
powers  for  their  freedom.  They  had  presented  him  with  a  sword. 
^  It  was,'  he  said,  '  no  common  sword,  but  one  whidi  looked  as  if  it 
had  drunk  deep  of  human  blood ; '  and  as  he  said  this  there  was  some- 
tiiing  almost  Montenegrin  in  his  tone  and  expression.    He  asked  his 
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guest  if  he  knew  where  the  worst  roads  in  the  world  existed.  Mr.  L. 
was  not  to  be  puzzled,  and  answered  ^  in  London.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  Prime  Minister,  *  the  road  at  the  bottom  of  Berkeley 
Square  shook  my  poor  bones  to  pieces  in  a  four-wheeler  the  other 
day.  Ugh  !  I  can  feel  it  now ; '  and  at  this  he  acted  the  screws  and 
contortions  his  body  had  gone  through  in  the  bumping  cab. 

His  guest  ventured  to  suggest  as  an  excuse  for  our  metropolis  the 
difficulties  of  the  traffic,  whereupon  Mr.  Gladstone  turned  on  him  like 
a  tiger  with  *  You  have  the  mind  of  a  vestryman ! '  But  even  this 
did  not  ruffle  Mr.  L.'s  personal  complacency ;  his  double  chin  kept  its 
usual  folds  inside  his  collar,  and  it  was  only  the  prospects  of  a  moon- 
light drive  which  prevented  him  from  accompanjring  us  to  the  public 
library. 

St.  Deiniol's  was  the  hobby  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  declining  years,  and 
the  interest  he  had  most  at  heart ;  Home  Rule  paled  before  it,  and 
the  Newcastle  programme  became  a  ghost.  Behind  the  shifting 
vicissitudes  of  his  public  life,  books  for  this  library  were  the  absorbing 
occupation  of  his  mind.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  but  he  carried  him- 
self or  sent  a  fat  brown  paper  parcel  of  books  up  there,  which  he 
undid  and  arranged  with  his  own  hands.  At  that  time  he  had  not 
ventured  to  tell  himself,  far  less  anybody  else,  what  was  to  be  the 
idtimate  end  of  this  library.  Mrs.  Drew  confided  to  me  as  a  secret 
that  it  might  eventually  be  carried  off  to  Wales  and  there  become 
the  nucleus  of  a  new  Welsh  University — one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
dreams. 

Whatever  the  fate  in  store  for  it,  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  sense 
of  waste  at  this  large  collection  of  books  isolated  on  a  bleak  hill  in  a 
scattered  district.  It  seemed  to  me  too  sanguine  a  hope  that  the  few 
cabinlike  living  rooms  would  ever  be  occupied  by  resident  pupils 
from  distant  parts.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  wise  in  making  the  building 
of  a  temporary  description — corrugated  iron  has  few  obligations.  He 
was  very  proud  of  the  economy  of  space  inside,  which,  on  the  buttress 
plan,  holds  the  maximum  of  books  within  tiie  minimum  of  space  ;  if 
anything,  the  passage  room  is  run  too  fine  for  comfort.  He  told  us 
that  he  had  taken  every  measurement  himself. 

The  heating  apparatus  is  another  subject  for  congratulation,  also 
planned  by  himself.  It  consists  of  one  small  stove,  which  is  on  such 
approved  principles  that  the  heat  is  supposed  to  extend  equally  to 
all  eictremities.  We  found  this  to  be  a  fond  illusion ;  the  cold  was 
intense,  and  it  was  almost  piteous  to  see  M.  Waddington  shivering 
and  longing  to  be  back  in  a  comfortable  house. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  as  soon  as  he  got  inside  his  sanctuary,  became 
happily  unconscious  of  his  guests,  took  off  his  hat,  and,  in  the  short 
black  cape — his  warmest  clothing  for  the  severest  weather — took  his 
way  in  a  world  of  his  own.  His  hat  was  quite  unique,  and  of  so 
amazing  a  construction  that  I  could  not  help  asking  where  he  got  it ; 
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he  could  not  remember.  It  had  a  black  cloth  brim  and  a  black  straw 
coneUke  crown.  The  Ambassador,  for  the  moment  en  disponibilitSy 
wandered  about  cold  and  disconsolate  ;  and  the  black  and  threatening 
expression  of  the  sky  added  to  his  impatience. 

Quite  unaware  of  this,  Mr.  Gladstone  took  us  to  his  treasures, 
which  were  locked  up  in  a  small  deal  cupboard.  Among  them  were 
a  bishop's  Bible,  some  French  classics  Sir  Charles  Tennant  had  given 
him,  some  Caxton  reprints,  &;c.  In  talking  of  Lord  Acton,  he  said  as 
far  as  history  went  he  was  a  walking  encyclopsedia ;  there  was  no 
episode  or  incident  in  Madame  du  Barry's  life  which  he  did  not  know. 
We  walked  home  in  a  driving  storm  of  sleet  and  snow,  which  seemed 
almost  to  invigorate  the  Prime  Minister,  but  affected  our  Ambassador 
very  differently. 

Tea  was  more  than  usually  comforting  that  afternoon,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  is  a  tea-drinker,  sat  down  snugly  at  the  table.  As 
he  handed  me  the  muffins,  he  said  the  person  who  takes  the  top  piece 
is  as  self-denying  as  the  man  who  chooses  the  leg  of  a  cliicken. 

The  conversation  was  led  back  to  Italy  by  M.  Waddington,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  agitation  there,  and  how  it  all  came  about. 

We  were  travelling  in  Italy  in  1850  [he  said],  and  spent  some  time  in  Naples, 
where  we  were  constantly  with  Sir  James  Lacaita,  an  excellent  man  and  a 
great  friend  of  mine.  On  asking  one  day  where  he  was,  we  were  told  he  had 
been  taken  up.  This  might  happen  to  anybody  in  those  days.  As  you  were 
walking  along  the  street,  a  man  would  come  up  and  tap  you  on  the  shoulder 
and  say  *  Per  ordine  snperiore/  and  you  were  marched  off  there  and  then.  For 
four  weeks  he  was  kept  in  confinement,  with  one  of  those  low  fellows  always 
with  him.  Neapolitan  officials  went  off  in  the  meanwhile  to  his  house,  burst 
open  all  his  drawers  and  pried  into  his  papers,  not  because  they  considered  him 
a  suspected  man,  but  simply  that  nobody  was  safe  then,  and,  the  better  man 
you  were,  the  more  chance  there  was,  according  to  them,  of  finding  you  out. 

I  was  very  much  upset  about  this,  being  a  great  friend  of  Lacaita's,  and  this 
is  what  turned  me  into  a  foreign  agitator.  I  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the 
project  when  I  started  for  Italy,  and  indeed  made  more  row  than  I  ever 
expected  to. 

Now  my  plan  was  this — not  a  bad  one — ^but  I  must  tell  the  facts  against 
myself  as  well  as  for  myself.  I  wrote  to  Lord  Aberdeen  to  ask  him  if  I  might 
address  my  letters  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  he  consented. 

Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  tell  us  that  the  subject  of  the  two  letters 
addressed  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  which  he  afterwards  published  in  pam- 
phlet form,  was  the  State  prosecutions  of  the  Neapolitan  Government. 
In  the  meanwhile  Lord  Aberdeen,  at  his  instigation  and  quoting  his 
authority,  had  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  Austrian  Government 
to  look  into  the  abuses  and  to  mitigate  them. 

But  Schwarzenberg  [he  continued]  only  wrote  back  abusing  me  and  refusing 
to  do  anything.  The  season  went  by,  and  I  saw  I  should  be  left  where  I  was, 
so  I  then  took  a  step  I  had  no  right  to  take,  and  published  my  letters  without 
Lord  Aberdeen's  consent. 
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I  could  not  lesist  asking  him  if  Lord  Aberdeen  had  minded  his 
doing  this. 

Well  [said  Mr.  Gladstone],  he  was  always  very  good  to  me,  and  I  loved  h\m 
dearly,  more  than  I  ever  loved  any  public  man,  and  he  was  veiy  kind  about  it. 
Lord  Palmerston,  to  my  surprise,  had  them  reprinted  and  sent  to  every  foreign 
capital  wil^  a  letter  desiring  the  British  Ambassador  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Court  to  the  letters.  It  was  very  bold  conduct  on  his  part,  but  he  was  always 
fond,  as  Lord  Granville  said  of  him,  of  playing  the  big  drum.  The  Italians 
complained  afterwards  that  he  did  not  support  them  when  they  wanted  his 
assistance. 

Reverting  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  he  said  that  his  weak  point  was  that 
he  was  too  Austrian.  This  probably  arose  bom  the  European  pro- 
blems of  1814-15,  with  which  he  was  so  closely  associated  as  a  young 
man.  He  went  on  to  say  he  was  a  man  of  laconic  utterance.  '  I  went 
to  him  onc«  when  in  a  desperate  political  strait  about  some  Protec- 
tion question,  and  after  talking  it  over  with  me  he  said  as  I  went 
out,  "  Whether  you  are  right  or  whether  you  are  wrong,  I  wish  you 
success,"  and  these  were  the  last  words  he  ever  said  to  me.' 

I  asked  him  about  his  experiences  of  the  Italian  prisons,  and  what 
he  thought  of  the  '  Vicaria.' 

The  prison  was  not  clean  of  course,  but  I  don*t  recall  anything  specially  bad 
about  it ;  there  was  no  glass  in  the  windows,  but  this  prevented  bad  air  and 
smells.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time  that  it  wanted  any  courage  to  go 
over  them,  for  I  never  thought  of  it  as  risky,  but  when  I  was  inspecting  the 
Vicaria  I  had  four  hundred  murderers  roimd  me,  and  there  were  six  barred 
gates  between  me  and  the  warders  through  which  I  should  have  had  to  pass. 

Was  I  safe,  you  naturally  ask,  and  I  answer  perfectly.  I  was  on  the  arm 
of  a  political  prisoner,  and,  seeing  me  with  him,  they  thought  it  all  right  and 
bowed  most  politely  to  me. 

I  don*t  think  Lacaita  was  ever  the  same  man  after  this  persecution  of 
Bomba's ;  he  lost  his  nerve  and  became  a  great  coward.  Here  is  an  illustration. 
I  was  on  the  eve  of  publishing  a  pamphlet  on  the  Vatican  Decrees,  which  I  had 
given  to  two  or  three  of  my  friends  whose  opinions  I  valued  to  read  in  proof. 
Arthur  Gordon,  a  younger  son  of  the  Prime  Minister,  was  open-mouthed  about 
it,  and  did  all  he  could  to  dissuade  me  from  publishing  it.  In  despair  he  went 
to  Lacaita  and  begged  him  to  try  and  use  a  deterring  influence  upon  me,  but 
Lacaita  said :  '  I  have  been  with  Gladstone  for  two  hours  talking  to  hirn  and 
doing  my  best  to  prevent  him  from  publishing  it,  but  it's  no  use.'  It  was 
perfectly  true  he  had  been  with  me  for  two  hours  that  morning;  it  was  also 
perfectly  true  he  had  talked  to  me  pretty  continuously,  but  he  never  mentioned 
the  Vatican  Decrees. 

The  conversation  now  took  a  more  frivolous  turn  and  jumped 
from  1850  to  the  other  day.  We  descended  into  fashionable  circles, 
and  Boulanger  became  the  central  figure.  The  Ambassador  spoke 
with  disgust  of  the  way  in  which  the  General  had  been  received  by 
certain  hostesses  in  London  who  should  have  known  better,  by  one  in 
particular,  who  was  the  intimate  frigid  of  the  Due  d'Aumale. 
Boulanger  had  been  originally  the  Duke^s  protSgS,  and  yet  was  the 
Minister  of  War  who  got  the  Duke  cashiered  from  the  French  army. 
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M.  Waddington  gave  us  to  understand,  at  considerable  length, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with  as  far  as  his  own  attitude 
was  concerned,  during  the  Boulanger  visit,  for  he  had  made  it  quite 
clear  to  the  lady  that  after  this  the  hospitable  doors  of  the  French 
Embassy  were  for  ever  closed  to  her.  He  went  on  to  tell  us  of  the 
large  and  gay  reception  prepared  for  the  French  adventurer  by  this 
lady,  who  invited  all  kinds  of  distinguished  people  to  meet  him.  Some» 
however,  appear  to  have  resisted  the  temptation  manfully,  and  Mr. 
Croschen  for  refusing  to  go,  and  Lord  Cross  for  walking  out  of  the 
house  when  he  saw  Boulanger  in  the  room,  were  highly  commended. 
*  Cross,'  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  behaved  admirably.' 

Mrs.  Gladstone  was  sitting  with  us  round  the  tea-table  enjoying 
without  adding  to  the  talk.  She  listened  in  her  own  fugitive  happy 
way;  whatever  the  topic,  whether  or  not  within  the  limits  of  her 
knowledge  and  experience,  she  appeared  to  master  all  she  needed 
with  three  seconds'  airy  inattention.  Her  quick  sympathy  enabled 
her  to  pick  up  anything,  and  if  her  understanding  was  instinctive 
rather  than  intellectual  it  was  seldom  at  fault. 

The  next  morning  both  Bibblesdale  and  the  Ambassador  had  to 
go,  and  I  was  left  the  only  outsider.  Most  of  it  was  agreeably  spent 
in  those  prehistoric  peeps  which  old  photograph  albums  supply. 
Here  I  discovered  chubby,  callow,  and  bewhiskered  editions  of  the 
present  Prime  Minister  and  the  new  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  We 
were  ruthlessly  awakened  from  this  early  world  by  a  bright  thought 
on  quite  a  difierent  subject  suddenly  striking  Mrs.  Gladstone.  She 
rang  the  bdl,  the  butler  appeared,  and  she  informed  him  that  there 
was  a  cold  partridge  tucked  up  on  the  chimney-piece  in  the  hall  which 
she  wished  taken  to  somebody  in  the  village.  She  explained  to  me, 
with  a  volley  of  winks,  how  cleverly  she  had  purloined  it  from  the 
dining-room  and  secreted  it  in  order  that  the  old  lady  should  have  it 
eventually.  I  felt  that  in  such  a  cause  conspiracy  was  not  only 
justifiable  but  commendable.  The  butler  bowed  gravely  uid  dis- 
appeared to  track  the  partridge. 

At  luncheon  Mr.  Gladstone  complained  seriously  of  l^e  thin  glass 
of  the  new  tumblers,  proved  to  demonstration  by  the  one  he  had  just 
tipped  over  smashing  to  atoms  in  his  plate.  Mrs.  Drew  tried  to 
persuade  him  that  they  were  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  thick 
ones,  and  dragged  me  into  the  controversy  by  asserting  that  they 
met  with  my  unqualified  approval.  At  this  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
severely  that  he  disputed  my  right  to  vote  upon  the  subject,  as  I  was 
not  a  ratepayer.  I  said  I  would  willingly  .take  up  my  abode  there  in 
order  to  be  put  upon  the  register  if  he  would  allow  me  to  stay.  He 
again  scowled  disapprovingly  of  the  tumbler,  and  said,  '  My  dear,  it 
is  aa  injudicious  inference  from  a  wineglass.' 

About  teatime  Professor  Max  Miiller  arrived,  an.  energetic  littid 
man  with  an  intermittent  sense  of  humour,  keen  interests,  and  a 
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great  deal  to  say,  Mr.  Gladstone  received  him  with  his  usual  courtesy, 
and  before  they  had  been  five  minutes  together  plunged  into  philo- 
logical discussion — asking  him  wherein  he  considered  lay  the  differ- 
ence between  the  man  and  the  beast,  and  adding  that  he  considered 
the  broad  distinction  was  that  man  was  a  tool-making  creature.  The 
professor  agreed,  but  argued  that  language  was  a  tool  and  could 
produce  both  cause  and  effect.  Mr.  Gladstone  demurred,  and  said 
language  was  not  material  as  tools  were.  Max  Miiller  then  asked  if 
he  did  not  caU  sound  material ;  Mr.  Gladstone  only  admitted  it  to  be 
material  in  a  transitory  way,  for  it  leaves  nothing  behind  it,  thoagh 
it  can  be  repeated,  of  course.  This  added  to  the  general  confusion — 
at  all  events  to  mine — ^but  to  my  intellectual  relief  he  went  on  to  say : 

All  animals  have  the  use  of  sound.  Look  at  the  rooks,  they  were  having 
a  Parliament  this  morning,  with  the  Speaker  in  the  chair,  but  a  far  better 
constructed  Parliament  than  ours,  for  they  all  spoke  at  once  and  there  was  no 
confusion.    Now  what  an  improvement  this  is  on  our  House  of  Commons ! 

From  this  he  touched  on  Homer,  who  put  the  use  of  the  word  od 
an  equality  with  the  use  of  the  sword ;  and  when  the  professor  asked 
him  which  he  considered  the  most  important  he  said  the  word,  but 
that  the  sword  had  been  brought  into  too  prominent  a  position  in 
these  days  of  that  accursed  thing  called  militarism. 

Max  Miiller  took  a  gloomy  view  of  the  future,  and  prophesied 
general  bankruptcy  as  a  result  of  this  martial  era,  citing  France, 
where  the  taxes  used  to  be  thirty  millions  and  now  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  millions.  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  Germany's  an 
even  worse  plight,  but  the  professor  maintained  that  the  people  were 
better  off  than  when  the  taxes  were  lighter.  The  Prime  Minister 
disputed  this,  and  again  got  back  to  Italy  to  refute  this  view.  Italy 
was  now  described  as  a  country  with  only  gristle  and  no  bone. 

They  went  on  discussing  language  from  an  abstract  point  of  view, 
Mr.  Gladstone  trying  to  dethrone  it  before  its  high  priest,  and,  to  prove 
that  thought  could  exist  without  it,  told  us  that  when  he  was  occupied 
with  anything  about  which  he  was  anxious,  the  time  he  was  most 
conscious  of  it  was  on  awaking  in  the  morning.  He  was  not  at  first 
aware  of  what  it  was,  but  the  weight  of  it  was  on  his  mind,  and  by 
degrees  he  became  cognisant  of  the  reality.  Max  Miiller  allowed  that 
the  best  things  were  often  realised  without  expression,  just  as  sudden 
actions  are  performed  without  it.  ^  This  is  phantasmata ;  you  shake* 
the  kaleidoscope  and  then  words  are  necessary  to  formulate  the 
thought.'  I  think  this  last  characteristic  remark  of  the  professor'a 
was  rather  too  much  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he  quickly  offered  to  show 
him  his  room. 

We  had  a  most  agreeable  dinner.  Max  Miiller  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
were  our  only  men,  and  the  empty  place  as  usual  ready  for  Mr.  Drew 
was  never  filled.  By  the  third  evening  I  had  got  so  accustomed  to 
this  hiatus  that  it  had  ceased  to  depress  me ;  it  was  characteristic  of 
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the  arrangements  of  the  mSnagej  which  were  wisely  constructed  Mrith 
a  view  to  elasticity. 

We  got  on  to  Goethe,  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  called  a  great  artist, 
for  he  never  made  a  failure.  He  was,  in  this  respect,  very  different 
to  Shakespeare,  who  could  not  be  admitted  into  this  class,  for  his 
work  was  often  slovenly  and  careless.  He  asked  us  all  if  we  knew 
Manzoni's  poem  '  Cinque  Maggio,'  which  was,  he  considered,  the  best 
portrait  that  exists  of  Napoleon,  '  by  far  the  most  vivid  projection  of 
the  man.'  I  had  to  confess  I  had  never  even  heard  of  it,  and  was 
relieved  to  find  myself  in  good  company,  for  the  professor  was  equally 
ignorant.  According  to  the  Prime  Minister,  (Goethe's  translation  of 
this  poem  was  one  of  the  only  bad  bits  of  work  he  had  done. 

I  asked  of  both  men  if  they  thought  *  Wilhelm  Meister '  a  teaching 
book.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  doubted  (Goethe  as  a  teacher,  for  he 
had  searched  in  vain  through  his  works  for  any  recognition  of  the 
sense  of  duty.  ^  A  friend  of  mine,  a  Goethe  enthusiast,  had  x>ointed 
to  *^  Iphigenia ''  as  an  example  to  the  contrary,  but  I  said  nobody  could 
rob  a  Greek  drama  of  this  quality.' 

Max  Miiller  was  evidently  disturbed  by  this  view,  and  considered 
that  Goethe  recognised  duty  in  another  form.  Duty  was  art  with 
him,  the  art  of  life.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  accept  this  theory 
at  any  price,  arguing  that  this  was  surely  a  very  different  idea. 

Max  Miiller  maintained  that  with  Goethe  beauty  was  goodness 
and  goodness  beauty.  The  Prime  Minister  grudgingly  admitted  such 
a  i>ossibility.  The  only  form  of  goodness  which  (Goethe  did  not 
appreciate  was,  according  to  the  professor,  respectability.  This 
roused  Mr.  Gladstone's  smouldering  indignation.  ^  Call  goodness  any- 
thing but  that,  please,'  he  said.  ^  I  once  heard  a  remarkable  sermon 
from  Stopford  Brooke  on  the  subject  of  respectability ;  it  was  admi- 
rably done  and  gave  me  great  enjoyment.'  I  ventured  to  suggest  that 
respectability  was  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  goodness.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone demurred  to  this,  and  Mrs.  Drew  went  so  far  as  to  say  she 
thought  they  militated  against  each  other. 

Her  fatiier  then  told  us  about  the  murder  trial  of  one  Tartley, 
who,  on  his  statement  that  the  parents  of  the  murdered  party  were 
respectable,  was  asked  what  proof  there  was  of  their  respectability, 
and  answered  :  ^  They  kept  a  gig.'  A  smile  of  tigerlike  satisfaction 
curled  up  his  thin  lips  when  he  had  told  this  story,  which  was  the 
origin  of  Carlyle's  *  Gigmanity.' 

From  this  they  wandered  on  to  Tennyson,  who,  it  appears,  became 
a  gourmet  witii  advancing  years,  and  latterly  always  had  his  own 
wine  and  his  own  dish,  which  nobody  else  was  offered.  Mr.  Gladstone 
admitted  having  observed  this  with  true  pain.  Tennyson  once  came 
unexpectedly  to  luncheon  with  our  professor  at  Oxford,  and  on  seeing 
cutlets  and  a  chicken  on  the  table  remarked  that  it  was  the  sort  of 
luncheon  one  would  get  at  any  wayside  inn.    He  was  given  the  liver 
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wing  of  the  chicken,  upon  which  he  remarked :  *  The  liver  wing  is 
the  only  privilege  a  Poet  Laureate  gets.'  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked 
that,  though  the  devotion  of  his  family  had  done  its  worst  to  spoil 
him,  he  could  still  tell  a  story  against  himself.  A  tourist  was  ques- 
tioning his  gardener  about  his  master,  and  at  last,  having  acquired 
as  much  information  as  he  seemed  likely  to  be  able  to  get,  said: 
^  Well,  your  master  is  a  great  man ! '  'A  great  man  ?  He's  no  great 
man ;  he  only  keeps  one  man-servant,  and  he  don't  sleep  in  the  house.' 
Max  Miiller  said  that  Tennyson  latterly  was  better  company  after 
dinner  than  before ;  in  this  respect  consolingly  like  many  lesser  men 
of  my  own  acquaintance. 

In  talking  of  Eingsley,  he  said  that  for  some  time  before  he  died 
he  was  little  read.  Though  conscious  of  and  saddened  by  this  fact,  it 
was  still  more  brought  home  to  him  when  he  was  anxious  to  raise 
some  money  to  start  a  son  in  Australia.  With  this  object  in  view  he 
visited  his  publisher,  hoping  to  be  presented  with  a  few  thousands  of 
pounds,  but  his  disappointment  was  great  when  he  was  told  that 
3(X)Z.  was  the  most  the  publisher  was  prepared  to  o&r.  Eingsley, 
however,  had  a  revival  in  public  estimation  and  interest  after  his 
death. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  he  never  recovered  the  crushing  defeat 
Newman  gave  him,  in  which  Eingsley  had  all  the  right  oa  his  side, 
but  managed  his  case  so  unskilfully  that  Newman  trampled  on  him 
with  the  heel  of  his  boot.  In  the  matter  of  uncles,  I  learned  that 
the  professor  was  highly  favoured,  as  both  Eingsley  and  Froude  stood 
in  this  relation  to  his  wife.  He  not  unnaturally  felt  something  of 
the  pride  of  possession  in  discussing  two  such  distinguished  m^i. 
Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  ask  how  uncle  Froude  was  getting  on  at 
Oxford.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  his  lectures  were  very  popular 
and  well  attended,  unlike  Mr.  Stubbs,  whose  whole  audience  seldom. 
exceeded  two  men  and  one  old  woman.  They  agreed  that  Froude 
not  only  tried  to,  but  succeeded  in  showing  his  pupils  that  history 
did  not  consist  of  parchments  only,  but  of  blood  as  well  as  of  bones. 
He  had  waited  patiently  for  his  post  of  Regius  Professor  while  four 
other  men  had  walked  into  it  in  front  of  him. 

I  left  Hawarden  the  next  morning. 

After  being  with  such  a  personality  the  world  felt  cold  and  stagnant. 

Charlotte  Ribblesdaul. 
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HOLY  WEEK  AT  JERUSALEM  IN  THE 
FOURTH  CENTURY 


In  the  year  1884,  Signer  Gamurrini,  the  learned  librarian  of  a  lay 
brotherhood  at  Arezzo  in  Tuscany,  found  among  the  archives  of  his 
community  a  SiS.  which  contained  a  description  of  a  lady's  journey 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  fourth  century.  The  discoverer,  although  a 
scholar,  could  scarcely  have  guessed  when  he  published  the  text  that 
it  would  shortly  afterwards  be  regarded  by  Church  historians  on  the 
Continent  as  *  un  document  de  premier  ordre.' 

The  MS.  of  the  Itinerary,  unfortunately  incomplete,  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  contains,  in  addition,  an  imedited 
treatise  and  three  hymns  of  St.  Hilary.^  As  the  missing  pages  of 
the  lady's  MS.  are  at  the  beginning,  the  author's  name  which  pro- 
bably appeared  in  them  has  till  lately  remained  a  mystery.  The 
writer  describes  her  journey  in  a  long  letter,  containing  a  sort  of 
diary,  addressed  to  her  '  sisters,'  whom  she  sometimes  styles  '  vener- 

*  As  saspioion  may  be  aroused  at  the  outset  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  MS.,  it 
will  be  as  well  to  give  briefly  its  pedigree.  It  is  written  on  parchment  in  the  Longo- 
bardo-Cassinian  script,  associated  by  paleographers  with  MSS.  which  have  Monte 
Cassino  as  their  provenance.  Signor  Ghunurrini  therefore  made  inquiries  at  that 
famous  library  and  found  that  both  the  treatise  and  hymns  of  St  Hilary  and  die 
Peregrinatio  figured  in  the  catalogue  there  of  15S2.  After  further  research  he  dis- 
covered, moreover,  that  as  far  back  as  1070,  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  monastery, 
Leo  of  Ostia,  mentions  these  works  of  St.  Hilary  in  his  chronicle,  and  his  successor, 
Peter  the  Deacon,  in  his  book  on  the  Holy  Places,  makes  long  extracts  from  the  lady's 
Peregrinatio,  Neither  of  the  MSS.,  however,  appears  in  the  Monte  Cassino  inventory 
of  1650 ;  but  in  1788  they  were  found  by  Angelo  of  Constantia  in  the  library  of  the 
monastery  of  SS.  Flora  and  Lucilla  at  Arezzo.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  brought 
there  by  Ambrose  BostrelH,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  (1599-1602),  who  retired  to 
Arezzo,  and  was  made  abbot  of  SS.  Flora  and  Lucilla  in  1610.  Two  hundred  years 
later  Napoleon  turned  the  monks  of  St.  Flora  out  of  their  abbey.  Many  of  their  MSS. 
were  dispersed,  but  some  were  rescued  by  the  lay  brotherhood,  to  whom  Signor 
Gamurrini  subsequently  became  librarian.  Among  them  was  the  MS.  containing 
3t.  Hilary  and  the  Peregrinatio,  the  opening  pages  of  which  were  very  probably  lost 
in  its  last  hasty  removal  It  was  published  by  Signor  Qamurrini  at  Bome  in  1887, 
and  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1888.  Corrections  and  amended  readings  have 
been  made  by  Duchesne  and  Mommsen.  The  latest  critical  edition  is  that  of  Geyer 
in  the  C&rptis  of  the  Academy  of  Vienna.  An  edition  with  an  English  translation 
was  also  brought  out  by  Dr.  Bernard,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  in  1891,  for  the 
Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Society. 
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able/  sometimes  *  beloved,'  and  who  were  most  probably  her  fellow- 
members  in  a  religious  commmiity.  That  she  was  a  person  of  rank 
and  importance  may  be  inferred  from  several  facts  mentioned  in 
the  MS.  For  instance,  in  her  journey  to  Sinai  and  Egypt,  while 
passing  through  the  desert,  then  in  a  disturbed  and  dangerous  state, 
she  was  provided  with  an  escort  of  Boman  soldiers.  At  every  stage 
of  her  travels  she  was  courteously,  received,  and  had  interviews  with 
the  bishops  and  leading  ecclesiastics  of  all  the  (Holy  Places.  Even 
hermits,  whose  reluctance  to  suffer  any  intrusion  from  the  out- 
side world  was  proverbial,  left  their  cells  to  welcome  her  and  gladly 
answered  the  numerous  questions  she  put  to  them.  For,  as  she  says 
herself,  she  was  of  an  inquiring  mind.  *  Ego  et  sum  acUia  curiosa* 
Although  she  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  the  cultivation  and 
literary  ability  of  some  of  her  contemporaries,  such  as  the  great 
ladies  who  were  the  correspondents  of  St.  Jerome,  or  the  sister  of 
Eufinus,  who  sat  up  all  night  to  read  Origen,  she  had  a  keen  faculty 
of  observation,  was  well  versed  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  appears  also 
to  have  had  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  usages  and 
customs. 

The  Latin  in  which  she  writes  is  of  a  provincial  character,  and 
scholars  have  inferred  from  its  dialectic  peculiarities  that  the  writer 
must  have  been  a  native  of  the  south-west  of  France  or  the  north  of 
Spain.  Her  style,  however,  is  not  so  barbarous  as  that  of  Prosper  of 
Aquitaine,  who  wrote  in  the  following  century.  That  her  home  was 
in  a  distant  province  of  the  Empire,  probably  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Edessa,  who 
compliments  her  on  having  travelled  from  the  *  ends  of  the  earth ' 
to  his  own  city. 

If  we  are  somewhat  surprised  at  the  courage  of  a  woman  who  in 
the  fourth  century  could  venture  on  a  journey  of  so  many  thousand 
miles,  we  must  remember  that  the  facilities  of  travel  in  those  days 
were  considerable.  Roman  roads  connected  the  seaports  with  the 
inland  cities,  and  the  posting  service  was  well  conducted.  The 
provinces  through  which  her  route  lay  were  all  under  the  sway  of 
the  Empire,  and  Greek  and  Latin  were  everywhere  spoken  by  the 
educated  and  commercial  classes.  At  the  moment  of  her  travels, 
however,  grave  perils  were  threatening  the  order  and  security  of 
the  Soman  world,  and  our  intrepid  traveller,  if  she  came  from  the 
Spanish  frontier,  had  first  to  pass  through  Gaul,  then  disturbed 
by  invading  barbarian  tribes,  as  well  as  by  the  advent  of  Maximin 
with  his  revolting  legions  from  Britain,  issuing  in  the  assassination 
of  the  Emperor  Gratian  near  Lyons.  On  leaving  this  disturbed 
province,  this  heroic  lady  proceeded,  probably  by  the  overland  route, 
to  Constantinople,  where  again  the  country  could  scarcely  have  been 
in  a  settled  state,  as  the  Goths  had  recently  defeated  the  Roman 
legions  at  Hadrianople,  burnt  the  wounded  Emperor  Valens  in  the 
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cottage  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  had  spent  a  twelvemonth 
ravaging  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  the  Empire.  The  reason  for 
assuming  that  these  calamities  occurred  shortly  before  our  pilgrim 
entered  on  her  journey  is  due  to  our  being  able,  from  a  study  of  the 
contents  of  her  MS.,  to  place  the  date  of  her  pilgrimage  between  the 
years  379  and  388.  For  instance,  the  Bishop  of  Edessa,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  comments  on  the  length*of  the  lady's  journey,  is  described 
as  a  C!onfessor,  a  title  which  he  probably  eam^  during  the  Arian  per- 
secution under  Valens,  who  turned  all  the  Catholic  bishops  out  of  their 
sees.  The  bishop  in  question  seems  to  have  been  Eulogius,  who 
returned  to  his  diocese  after  the  persecution  had  ceased  in  378,  and 
lived  on,  as  we  know,  till  388  ;  hence,  as  we  infer,  the  visit  of  this 
lady  must  have  occurred  within  those  ten  years. 

Who  could  this  remarkable  lady  have  been?  It  was  at  first 
suggested  that  she  was  Gralla  Placidia,  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  but  this  theory  was  soon  rejected,  as  her  date  did  not  coincide 
with  the  limits  of  time  determined  by  the  contents  of  the  MS.  The 
discoverer  of  the  MS.,  Signer  Gamurrini,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
authoress  was  St.  Silvia  of  Aquitaine,  a  sister  of  Eufinus,  Prefect  of 
the  East  under  Theodosius,  of  whose  journey  from  Jerusalem  to 
Egypt  we  possess  a  notice  in  the  writings  of  Palladius.*  This 
hypothesis,  although  not  entirely  satisfactory  on  several  points,  was 
nevertheless  generally  adopted,  and  the  MS.  has  been  known  as  the 
Peregrinatio  SUvice  ever  since.  Within  the  last  few  months,  how- 
ever, a  learned  Benedictine,  Dom  F^rotin,  who  has  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  MSS.  preserved  in  Spain,  has,  without  the  aid 
of  any  fresh  documents,  but  by  a  felicitous  juxtaposition  of  already 
known  facts,  identified  the  author  of  the  Peregrinatio  with  Etheria, 
a  Spanish  religious,  who  belonged  toithe  remote  north-west  province 
of  the  peninsula,  and  has  thus  suddenly  emerged  from  obscurity  as 
the  authoress  of  a  document  of  the  first  importimce. 

The  existence  of  this  Etheria  was  hitherto  known  only  to  the 
few  scholars  who  had  read  Valerius,  a  Spanish  hermit  of  the 
seventh  century,  who  occupied  his  time  between  the  writing  of 
many  books  and  making  the  desert  around  his  cell  in  the 
Asturian  Mountains,  between  Astorga  and  the  Atlantic,  to  blossom 
like  the  rose.  By  a  happy  inspiration,  Dom  F^rotin  recognised  in  a 
letter  written  by  this  recluse,  containing  a  panegyric  of  a  female 
pilgrim  called  Etheria  or  Echeria,'  a  counterpart  of  the  description 
contained  in  the  MS.  found  at  Arezzo.  This  letter  of  Valerius  was 
addressed  to  his  neighbours,  the  monks  of  Vierzo,  with  a  view  of 

'  Hist.  Lausiacoj  o.  148, 144. 

'  We  have  two  MSS.  of  the  letter  of  Valerias,  both^of  the' tenth  century :  one  in 
the  Esonrial,  which  Dom  F^rotin  has  now  edited  for  the  firsts  time,  and  one  in  the 
National  Library  of  Madrid.  These  MSS.  give  both  readings  of  the  lady's  name. 
That  of  Toledo,  now  lost,  gave  Egeria. 
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re-awakening  their    spiritual    zeal.     He   sets  before  them  as  an 

example   the  Virgin   Etheria,   who  with  what  he  calls  an   ^irre- 

vocabili  avdada,'  braved  the  perils  of  a  long  journey  in  order  to 

visit  the  sites  associated  with  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and 

to  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Apostles.     The  usual 

arid  style  of  Valerius  is,  in  this  epistle,  so  transformed  that  we  are 

led  to  believe  he  had  before  him  as  he  wrote  a  text  of  the  Arezzo 

PeregrvruUio.     Some  of  his  phrases,  indeed,   are  almost  identical 

with  those  of  that  MS.,  and  the  route  described  is  practically  in  the 

order  there  given.     Florid  as  is  the  praise  which  Valerius  lavishes 

on  this  woman,  whatever  the  orthography  of  her  name  may  be,  we  can 

scarcely  call  it  exaggerated,  for  even  in  this  twentieth  century,  when 

athletic  women  are  the  fashion,  and  lady  travellers  rush  into  print, 

her  energy  and  endurance  seem  to  us  astounding.     For  example,  she 

makes  the  ascent  of  Mount  Sinai  on  foot,  and,  moreover,  fasting,  in 

order  that  she  may  communicate  at  the  chapel  on  the  summit ;  she 

seems  indifferent  to  the  omission  of  her  breakfeist,  and  in  lieu  of  it 

is   content  with  a  little  fruit   given   her  by  the  monks  after  the 

service,  which  could  not  have  been  over  till  nearly  noon.     Then, 

apparently  without  waiting  to  rest,  she  descends  from  the  peak, 

climbs  Horeb,  and  continues  her  visitations  of  the  holy  sites  till  the 

late  afternoon,  when  she  partakes  of  a  '  light  meal '  only,  gains  a 

few  hours*  sleep,  to  rise  soon  after  daybreak  on  the  morrow  and 

resume  her  journey.     Such  is  her  energy  that  we  are  quite  relieved 

to  find  she  is  human,  and  to  note  that  on  emerging  from   the 

mountain  group  of  Sinai  and  reaching  Faran,  she  remarks,  '  We  had 

to  stay  there  two  days  to  recruit  our  strength.*  *    It  is  this  ascent  of 

Sinai  which  particularly  excites  the  enthusiasm  of  Valerius  in  his 

letter,  and  is  one  of  the  main  points  which  decided  Dom  F^rotin  in 

the  identification  of  the  traveller.     Even  in  that  age  of  heroic 

pilgrims  the  ascent  of  Sinai  was  imusual,  for  Posthumianus,  a  monk 

from  Gaul  who  made  the  same  journey  within  a  few  years  of  Etheria, 

gave  up  the  attempt  as  impossible ;  and  that  it  was  not  without  risk 

from  other  causes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  few  years  before, 

in  373,  this  part  of  the  peninsula  had  been  the  scene  of  a  Saracenic 

raid  in  which  all  the  monks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai 

had  been  pitilessly  slaughtered.* 

Mere  curiosity  was  not  the  motive  which  prompted  Etheria  to 
brave  such  dangers.  Whenever  she  arrives  at  a  site  connected  with 
the  Biblical  narrative,  the  passages  from  Holy  Scripture  bearing  on 
it  are  read  aloud,  and  a  short  prayer  is  offered,  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  an  appropriate  psalm.  *  For,'  she  remarks,  '  it  was  our 
custom  that  whenever  we  were  enabled  to  approach  the  desired 

■*  I  have  availed  myself  of  Dean  Bernard's  translation  throughout  this  article* 
adopting  here  and  there  a  reading  saggested  by  more  recent  critics. 
*  Tillemont,  HUt  des  Empereurs,  vol.  vii.,  2nd  edition,  p.  369. 
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places,  a  prayer  should  first  be  offered,  then  the  lection  read  from 
the  book,  then  an  appropriate  psalm  said,  and  finally  another  prayer. 
This  custom  we  always  held  to,  God  commanding  us,  whenever  we 
arrived  at  the  desired  places.'  The  prayers  seem  to  have  been 
extempore  and  to  have  been  said  by  the  monks  or  clergy  who  accom- 
panied Etheria,  or  those  who  came  out  to  meet  her  and  aet  as  her 
guides  to  the  churches  and  sites  at  which  she  stopped. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  her  diary  to  us  is  the  account  of 
her  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  indeed  it  is  with  this  part  of  her  pilgrim- 
age alone  that  we  have  space  to  deed. 

To  understand  Etheria's  description  we  must  rapidly  survey  the 
changes  through  which  the' Holy  City  had  passed  since  its  destruc- 
tion by  Titus  in  a.d.  70.  After  the  burning  of  the  Temple  a 
ploughshare  was  drawn  over  its  site  as  a  sign  of  perpetual  inter- 
diction. Sion  was  deserted  and  the  vacant  space  of  the  lower  city 
was  filled  with  the  public  and  private  edifices  of  Hadrian's  new 
colony  of  -Sllia,  which  spread  itself  over  the  adjacent  hill  of  Calvary. 
The  holy  places  were  polluted  with  monuments  of  idolatry,  and  a 
shrine  to  Venus  was  raised  on  the  spot  consecrated  by  the  Passion 
and  Eesurrection  of  our  Lord.®  Three  hundred  years  later,  when 
Constantine  abjured  Paganism  and  the  Empire  became  nominally 
Christian,  the  Emperor  commanded  the  Chapel  of  Venus  to  be 
demolished,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  soil  and  rubbish,  Eusebius 
tells  us,  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  exposed  to  view.^  The  Empress 
Helena,  having  also  visited  the  spot,  caused  further  excavations  to  be 
made,  which  resulted  in  the  alleged  discovery,  or,  as  it  has  always 
been  called,  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  an  event  commemorated 
almost  bom.  this  time  forward  throughout  Christendom,  two  festivals 
in  connection  with  it  still  being  retained  in  our  present  Prayer 
Book  Calendar.®  On  the  area  embracing  the  sites  of  the  dis- 
covered Tomb  and  Cross,  Constantine  erected  two  churches :  one 
called  the  Anastasis  or  Church  of  the  Eesurrection,  built  over 
the  cave  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  other  an  adjacent  basilica 
called  the  Martyrium  or  Memorial,  on  the  site  of  the  Crucifixion,  a 
building  which  it  was  the  Emperor's  intention  to  make  the  finest  in 
the  world.  It  was,  as  Eusebius  tells  us,  *  an  extraordinary  work,  ex- 
hibiting a  spectacle  of  surprising  beauty,'  the  internal  roof  *  being  so 
overlaid  with  radiant  gold '  that  it  *  made  the  whole  Temple  as  it 
were  to  glitter  with  rays  of  light.'  Between  these  two  churches  was 
the  Sanctuary  of  the  Cross,  where,  Etheria  tells  us,  the  Cross  found 
by  the  Empress  was  shown  at  the  Good  Friday  services.     The  Bishop 


*  St.  Jerome,  Epist  ad  PauXinum  LVm. 

'  Eosebios,  Life  of  Constantine^  iii.  25-47, 51-68. 

'  The  3rd  of  May  and  14th  of  September,  though  since  the  time  of  Heraclias  the 
14th  of  September  has  been  associated  with  the  recapture  of  the  Cross  by  the  Persians, 
and  not  with  its  discovery  by  St.  Helena. 
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of  Jerusalem  in  Etheria's  time  lived  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  close 
to  the  Anastasis,  although  the  primitive  Church  or  Cathedral  of 
Jerusalem  was  situated  on  Mount  Sion  on  the  traditional  site  of  the 
*  Upi)er  Eoom '  mentioned  in  the  Grospels. 

Outside  Jerusalem,  St.  Helena  had  built  over  the  cave  of  the 
Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  a  basilica,  which  Constantine  after  her  death 
re-decorated,  as  Eusebius  tells  us,  '  with  lavish  expenditure,  honouring 
it  with  imperial  offerings,  with  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  and  with 
embroidered  curtains,  thus  immortalising  the  memory  of  his  mother, 
who  did  such  good  service  to  mankind.'  The  Empress  also  built 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives  a  church  called  the  Eleona,  on  the  tradi- 
tional site  of  our  Lord's  discourses  with  His  disciples  before  His 
Passion.  Higher  up  on  the  mount  she  also  raised  on  the  site  of  the 
Ascension  a  sanctuary  which  Etheria  refers  to  as  the  Imbomon,' 
while  beyond  this,  in  the  village  of  Bethany,  was  the  Lazarium 
or  Church  of  the  House  of  Lazarus.  All  these  buildings  had 
been  erected  about  the  years  330  to  335,  but  between  this  age  of 
church-building  and  the  time  of  Etheria's  visit,  Jerusalem  had 
witnessed  a  period  of  trial  and  persecution.  Not  only  had  the 
successors  of  Constantine  encouraged  the  Arian  heresy  and  deprived 
the  Catholic  bishops  of  their  sees,  but  under  Julian  the  Apostate  a 
direct  and  bitter  onslaught  on  the  Christian  faith  was  made.  Pagan 
shrines  were  restored,  Christians  were  forbidden  to  teach  in  the  schools 
of  the  Empire,  and  a  flood  of  iniquity  was  let  loose  over  the  Holy  City, 
which  was  hardly  stemmed  even  with  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  who  was  baptised  into  the  orthodox  fetith,  for  St.  Jerome, 
who  resided  at  Bethlehem  while  engaged  on  his  great  work  of 
preparing  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  deplores  the  terrible  vice  then 
prevailing  in  Jerusalem.  Julian's  impious  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
Jewish  Temple  on  Mount  Moriah  was  frustrated,  and  his  death  in 
the  Persian  campaign  followed  soon  after.  When  Etheria  reached 
Jerusalem,  however,  peace  had  been  restored  to  the  Christian  world, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  follow  with  her  the  rites  and  practices  of  a 
Church  imhampered  by  persecution  and  untinged  with  Jheresy. 

She  first  describes  the  week-day  services  in  Constantine's 
churches ;  these  we  find  are  practically  the  *  Hours,'  since  stereotyped 
in  the  Breviaries  of  Christendom,  and  condensed  in  our  present  Prayer 
Book.  The  most  popular  service  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Vespers,  or, 
as  she  styles  it,  '  Lucemaria,'  which  was  so  called  because  all  the  lamps 
and  tapers  were  lighted,  as  the  service  was  not  over  till  dark.  The 
congregations  at  these  daily  services  were  mainly  composed  of '  monks 
and  virgins,'  of  whom  there  seem  to  have  been  a  great  number  in  Jeru- 
salem. A  considerable  impulse  had  been  given  to  the  religious  life 
there  by  the  advent  of  St.  Jerome  and  some  of  his  most  distinguished 
disciples.    Failing  to  be  elected  to  the  Papacy  on  the  death  of  Pope 

•  Now  the  Vtri  GdUlai. 
Vol.  LV— No.  326  X  X 
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Damasus,  to  whom  he  had  been  secretaiy,  St.  Jerome  retired  to  Beth- 
lehem, where  he  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse  and  devoted  himself  to 
his  great  task  of  Bible  revision.  Bufinos,  the  ecclesiastical  historian 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Jerome,  had  founded  a  monastery  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  Melania,  a  noble  Boman  lady,  had  established 
a  religious  house  for  women  not  far  from  it.  Paula,  a  descendant  of 
the  Scipios  and  the  Gracchi,  who  had  been  left  a  widow  with  inunense 
wealth,  gave  up,  under  Jerome's  influence,  her  palace  at  Borne  to 
found  a  Community  for  ladies  at  Bethlehem.  As  both  she  and  h&c 
daughter  were  women  of  cultivation,  speaking  and  writing  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  Jerome  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  their  daily  help  in  trans- 
lating and  collating  MSS.  for  the  completion  of  the  Vulgate  and  for 
his  revision  of  the  Psalter.  Such  was  the  religious  society  in  and 
around  Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  Etheria's  arrival.  She  does  not 
tell  us  where  she  took  up  her  abode,  whether  with  the  Procomul 
at  the  Prsetorium,  or  more  probably  in  a  religious  house  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  or  in  one  of  the  many  cells  or  inns  for  pilgrims  which 
Paula  had  taken  three  years  to  build.^® 

It  was  not,  however,  the  '  monks  and  virgins '  alone  who  filled  the 
churches.  Although  those  were  the  days  of  few  books,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  the  fEiithful  laity  were  unable  to  take  an  intelligent 
share  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  Piurt  of  their  preparation  for 
baptism,  as  Etheria  tells  us,  consisted  of  a  course  of  teaching 
which  took  up  three  hours  a  day  for  five  weeks,  and  was  given  by 
the  bishop  himself,  the  parents  and  many  of  the  faithful  also  being 
present.  That  the  instruction  was  deeply  interesting  we  may  gather 
from  the  £Bu;t  that,  though  the  doors  of  the  Church  were  <^losed  lest 
any  unauthorised  person  should  enter,  the  voices  of  those  airland- 
ing the  teaching  of  the  bishop  could  be  heard  outside  the  building. 

The  Eucharist  was  offered  on  Sundays  and  Holy  days  and  on  the 
Wednesday  and  Friday  of  each  week,  and  in  Lent  on  Saturdays. 
The  liturgy  and  all  the  offices  appear  to  have  been  said  in  Gkeek, 
but  Etheria  tells  us  that  when  the  lessons  are  read,  in  case  there 
should  be  those  present  who  understood  Sjniac  only : 

A  man  stands  by  who  interprets  in  Syriac,  that  the  people  may  receive 
instruction;  and  that  the  Latins,  who  know  neither  l^riac  nor  Greek, may  not 
be  saddened,  an  explanation  is  also  given  to  them  in  Latin  by  those  brothers 
and  sisters  present  who  ui^derstand  both  Greek  and  Latin.^^ 

This  care  for  the  Westerns  touches  us  closely,  for  St.  Jerome 
tells  us  that  among  the  pilgrims  who  flocked  to  Jerusalem  were 
some  who  had  come  even  from  Britain.^* 

**  St.  Jerome,  Pilgrimage  of  Paulat  a.d.  882. 

*'  Paula,  in  her  letter  to  Marcella  at  Borne,  a-d.  886,  says  of  the  pilgrims  at 
Jerusalem:  *  Their  speech  differs,  but  their  religion  is  one.  There  are  ahnost  as 
many  choirs  of  psalm*singer8iM  there  are  different  nations.' 

"  *  The  Briton,  separated  from  our  world,  if  he  has  made  any  progress  in  religioti. 
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We  now  come  to  Etheria's  account  of  Sunday,  which  I  give  in 
her  own  words : 

On  the  seventh,  that  is,  the  Lord*B  Day,  before  cock-crow,  the  whole  crowd 
collects,  as  many  as  the  place  will  hold ;  and  if  it  be  at  Easter,  in  the  Basilica, 
which  is  there  near  the  Anastasis,  but  ontside,  where  hghts  hang  for  this  very 
porpose.  For,  as  they  are  afraid  that  they  may  not  be  there  at  cook-crow,  they 
come  beforehand  and  sit  there.  And  hymns  and  antiphons  are  song,  and  after 
each  hymn  or  antiphon  a  prayer  is  ofifered.  For  the  priests  and  deacons  are 
always  ready  there  for  vigils,  on  account  of  the  crowd  which  assembles,  and  it 
is  their  custom  not  to  open  the  holy  places  before  cock-crow.  But  when  the 
first  cock  has  crowed,  forthwith  the  Bishop  descends  and  enters  inside  the  cave 
to  the  Anaataflifl.  All  the  doors  are  opened,  and  the  whole  crowd  streams  into 
the  Anastasis.  Here  innumerable  lights  are  shining ;  and  when  the  people  have 
entered,  one  of  the  priests  says  a  psalm  and  they  all  respond ;  then  prayer  is 
offered.  Again  one  of  the  deacons  says  a  psahn,  and  again  prayer  is  offered ; 
a  third  psalm  is  said  by  one  of  the  clergy,  and  prayer  is  offered  for  the  third 
time,  and  the  commemoration  of  all  men  is  made.^  Then,  these  three  psahns 
having  been  said,  and  these  three  prayers  offered,  behold  1  censers  are  brooght 
into  the  cave  of  the  Anastasis,  so  that  the  whole  Basilica  of  the  Anastasis  is 
filled  with  odours.  Then,  where  the  Bishop  stands  inside  the  rails,  he  takes  the 
Gospel  and  advances  to  the  door,  and  himself  reads  -of  the  Lord's  resorrection. 
And  when  he  has  begun  to  read  this,  there  is  such  a  moaning  and  groaning  of 
all  the  people,  and  such  weeping,  that  the  most  obdurate  person  would  be  moved 
to  tears,  for  that  the  Lord  endured  sach  grievous  things  for  us.  Then  the 
Gospel  having  been  read,  the  Bishop  comes  forth,  and  is  led  with  hynms  to  the 
Cross,  and  all  the  people  with  him.  There  again  one  psalm  is  said,  and  a 
prayer  offered.  Again  he  blesses  the  faithful,  and  the  dismissal  is  given.  As 
the  Bishop  comes  forth  they  all  approach  [to  kiss]  his  hand ;  and  presently  the 
Bishop  betakes  himself  to  his  own  house*  From  that  hour  all  the  monks  return 
to  the  Anastasis,  and  psahns  and  antiphons  are  said  till  daylight,  and  after  each 
psahn  or  antiphon  prayer  is  offered.  For  every  day  in  turn  the  priests  and 
deacons  keep  vigil  at  the  Anastasis  with  the  people.  If  any  of  the  laity,  either 
men  or  women,  wish  it,  they  stay  there  till  it  is  light,  but  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
do  so,  they  return  to  their  houses  and  go  to  sleep  again. 

But  with  the  dawn,  because  it  is  the  Lord's  Day,  they  proceed  to  the  great 
church  bmlt  by  Constantine,  which  is  in  Golgotha  behind  the  Cross ;  and  aU 
things  are  done  according  to  the  use  which  is  customary  everywhere  on  the 
Lord*sSDay.^* 

leaves  the  setting  sun,  and  seeks  a  place  known  to  him  only  by  fame  and  the  narrative 
of  Scripture.'    (Lettw  of  Paula  and  Eustoohium  to  MaroeUa.) 

"  This  is  the  use  of  the  diptyohs  or  tablets  placed  on  the  altar.  On  these  were 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  living  and  departed  whom  the  Church  desired  to  com- 
memorate. 

^*  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  Etheria  speaks  of  the  Eucharist.  She  somS' 
times  ealls  it  Mass  or  Afwsa,  which  primarily  means  *  dismissal,'  but  she  uses  this 
same  word  elsewhere  in  another  sense  which  is  puzzling.  The  candidates  for 
baptism  were  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  Consecration,  and  left  the  church  before 
it  tooklplace,  so  that  when  she  speaks  of  the  Mass  of  the  Catechumens  she  means 
their  dismissal  before  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries.  The  faithful,  however,  were 
not  thus  dismissed,  and  as  Etheria  mentions  certain  occasions  only  on  which  *  all 
oommunioated,'  we  may  infer  that  the  Primitive  Church  made  no  objection  to 
*  non-communicating  attendance.'  In  some  part  of  the  narrative  Etheria  uses  the 
word  *  oblation'  to  denote  the  Eucharist,  but  the  unwillingness  to  make  mention 
openly  of  the  Holy  Mysteries,  which  characterised  the  times  of  persecution,  is  stiU 

zx2 
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There  are  one  or  two  points  in  this  account  of  the  Sonday  at 
Jerusalem  to  which  attention  may  be  drawn. 

(1)  That  here  we  have  the  earliest  notice  known  of  a  Christian 
use  of  incense,  and  that,  not  to  perfume  the  church  before  a  service, 
but  to  be  solemnly  burned  before  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  the  bishop 
standing  within  the  rails.  The  service,  however,  that  she  mentions 
is  not  the  Eucharist  but  Mattins,  which  preceded  Mass.  The  Gospel 
read  is  that  of  the  Resurrection,  which  at  Jerusalem  did  not  change 
with  the  Church's  seasons,  on  account  of  local  associations.  This 
early  mention  of  incense  at  Jerusalem  suggests  that  the  Christian 
use  of  it  was  derived  rather  from  the  Jewish  than  from  a  Pagan 
source,  notwithstanding  the  views  of  many  writers  to  the  contrary. 
In  the  West,  at  Rome,  in  Spain  and  Graul,  where  the  infant  Church 
was  surrounded  by  Paganism,  and  there  was  no  tradition  of  the 
Temple  ritual,  its  Christian  use  in  the  fourth  century  seems  unknown. 
In  fS&ct,  the  Christians  there  appear  to  have  shrunk  from  it  as  from 
a  badge  of  idolatry.  Too  many  martyrdoms  had  been  consequent 
on  the  refusal  to  scatter  a  few  grains  of  incense  before  the  statues 
of  the  gods  or  the  Caesar,  to  permit  of  the  fiadthful  adopting  it  as  an 
accessory  of  Christian  worship.  The  poet  Prudentius,  a  countryman 
and  contemporary  of  Silvia,  uses  the  expression  'thou  art  one  of 
the  incense-bearing  flock'  as  equivalent  for  *thou  art  a  Pagan.'*'' 
Not  so  at  Jerusalem.  There  the  Temple  tradition  lingered.  Nine  or 
ten  lifetimes  only  elapsed  since  the  Christians  themselves  had  attended 
the  services  in  it,  just  before  its  destruction  by  Titus.  The  sabbath 
was  still  observed.  Etheria  tells  us  it  was  regarded  as  a  feast-day» 
and  during  Lent  a  Eucharist  was  celebrated  on  that  morning.  Was 
not  also  the  lamp  burning  perpetually  before  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  from 
which  all  the  tapers  at  the  Lucernaria  were  lighted,  a  relicof  that  which, 
as  we  are  told  in  Leviticus,  burnt  continually  before  the  Altar  of  the 
Lord,  and  which  appears  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  to  have  been  allowed 
to  go  out,  through  the  carelessness  of  Eli  or  his  sons  ?  However  this 
may  be,  the  use  of  incense  in  the  West  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
from  the  Eastern  Church,  and  Mgr.  Duchesne  assures  us  that  up  to 
the  ninth  century  (in  Rome  at  least)  it  was  not  burned  as  a  solenm 
adjunct  to  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  but  merely  in  processions,  that 
the  route  followed  by  the  clergy  might  be  made  sweet-smelling.** 
Etheria  also  records  that  at  Jerusalem  Octaves  of  festivals  were  kept, 
which  is  another  custom  taken  over  from  Judaism.     These  points  of 

apparent  in  Etheria,  and  on  two  oeoasions  she  records  a  Eucharist  by  saying :  *  they 
do  the  things  which  are  to  be  done,'  or  as  above :  *  all  things  are  done  according  to 
the  use  which  is  customary  everywhere  on  the  Lord's  day.' 
**  HaBc  ta  si  dubitas  nati  mysteria  Christi, 
Perdite,  Catholic^  non  es  de  plebe,  sed  onus 
De  grege  thuiif ero  venerator  .  .  . 

{Apotheosist  L  859). 
"  ChriiHan  Worship,  p.  168. 
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possible  continuity  with  the  Temple  worship  are  highly  interesting, 
and,  considered  in  connection  with  the  revival  of  the  use  of  incense 
at  the  present  day,  make  the  objections  to  it  as  '  Bomish '  somewhat 
groundless. 

(2)  Another  peculiarity  in  regard  to  the  Sunday  service  is  that 
the  psalms  and  lessons  were  appropriate  to  the  day,  and  were  changed 
with  the  seasons.  This  practice  Etheria  notes  as  entirely  new  to  her, 
and  her  delight  in  it  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  in  the  West  the 
use  of  *  special  lessons '  had  not  yet  been  introduced.^' 

We  now  come  to  the  keeping  of  Lent,  which  was  most  rigorously 
observed  at  Jerusalem.  It  lasted  there  eight  weeks,  the  reason  of 
the  extension  of  the  period  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Sabbath 
(Saturday)  as  well  as  the  Sunday  was  exempt  from  fasting.  Etherifi 
tells  us  that  those  who  kept  Lent  most  strictly  had  one  ordinary 
meal  on  Saturday,  after  the  Eucharist,  and  one  on  Sunday.;  but  on 
other  days  they  partook  of  gruel  only,  until  the  following  Saturday. 
These  appear  to  have  been  the  '  ^religious,'  and  Etheria  acknowledges 
that  not  all  were  able  to  follow  their  example. 

We  now  come  to  the  interesting  observance  of  Palm  Sunday,  the 
first  day  of  Holy  Week,  or,  as  it  was  called  at  Jerusalem,  '  the  Great 
Week': 

On  the  next  dny — that  is,  the  Lord's  Day — which  begins  the  Paschal  Week, 
called  here  the  Great  Week,  they  proceed  from  cock-crow  to  go  through  the  usual 
i^eremonies  in  the  Anastasis  and  at  the  Cross  until  the  morning.  Early  on  the 
Lord's  Day  they  proceed,  as  usual,  to  the  Great  Church,  called  the  Martyrium. 
It  is  so  called  because  it  is  in  Golgotha,  i.e.  behind -the  Cross  where  the  Lord 
suffered,  and  so  is  a  Mariyrhvm  or  testimony.  When  all  things  have  been 
eelebrated,^"  according  to  custom  in  the  Great  Church,  before  the  diBmiflsal  is 
given  the  archdeacon  raises  his  voice  and  says :  *  To-day  let  us  all  be  ready  at 
the  seventh  hour  in  Eleona.*  Then  the  dismissal  having  been  given  in  the 
Great  Church,  ix,  bX  the  Martyrium,  the  Bishop  is  conducted  with  hymns  to 
the  Anastasis,  and  there  the  ceremonial  having  been  gone  through,  which  is 
customary  in  the  Anastasis  on  the  Lord's  Day  after  Mass  at  the  Martyrium, 
every  one  goes  home  and  hastens  to  eat,  that  at  the  seventh  hour,  now  beginning, 
they  may  all  be  ready  in  the  church  in  Eleona,  Le.  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
cave  in  which  the  Lord  used  to  teach  is  there. 

So  at  the  seventh  hour  all  the  people  and  also  the  Bishop  go  up  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives ;  .  .  .  hymns  and  antiphons  suitable  to  the  day  and  place  are 
sung  and  lections  read  in  like  manner.  And  when  it  begins  to  be  the  ninth  hour 
they  go  up  with  hymns  to  the  Imbomon— that  is,  to  the  place  from  which  the 
Lord  ascended  into  heaven — and  there  they  sit  down.  For  all  the  people  are 
always  bid  to  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop ;  only  the  deacons  remain 
standing.  Hymns  and  antiphons  suitable  to  the  place  and  the  day  are  sung, 
and  in  like  manner  lections  and  prayers  are  interspersed.  And  now  .  .  •  that 
place  from  the  Gospel  is  read  where  the  children  with  branches  and  palms  met 
the  Lord,  saying,  *  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  And 
forthwith  the  Bishop  arises  and  all  the  people,  and  they  go  down  on  foot  the  whole 

>'  She  says  of  the  psahns  and  antiphons :  *  Always  suitable  and  intelligible  as 
pertaining  to  the  matter  in  hand.' 
*•  Ix,  the  Eucharist. 
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vf&y  from  the  sammit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  For  all  the  people  go  before  him, 
responding  the  while  with  hymns  and  antiphons :  *  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  And  all  the  children  in  those  parts  are  there  holding^ 
branches  of  olive-trees  or  palms ;  even  those  who  cannot  walk  because  of  their 
tender  years  are  supported  on  the  hill  by  their  parents.  And  thus  the  Bishop 
is  escorted  like  as  the  Lord  was  in  former  times.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  ta 
the  city,  and  thence  to  the  Anastasis,  throughout  the  whole  city,  they  all 
go  the  whole  way  on  foot,  lords  and  ladies  alike ;  thus  they  escort  the  Bishop 
singing  in  response,  but  slowly  and  gently,  so  that  the  people  may  not  be 
wearied.  When  they  have  come,  although  it  is  late,  they  have  Vespers ;  then  a 
prayer  is  said  at  the  Cross,  and  the  people  are  dismissed. 

This  is  the  earliest  extant  notice  known  of  the  keeping  of  Palm 
Sunday— ^at  a  date  removed  by  nine  or  ten  generations  only  {torn  the 
historical  event  itself.  The  method  of  obserfing  the^  day  seems  to 
have  come  down  from  a  still  earlier  date,  since  8t.  Cyril,  IKshop  of 
Jerusalem,  who  died  nearly  forty  years  before  Etheria's  visit,  mentions 
that  the  monks  of  Pharan  left  the  desert  and  came  into  Jemsalem 
to  keep  Palm  Smiday.  The  ceremony,  like  many  others,  was  at  first 
peculiar  to  Jerusalem.  Mgr.  Duchesne  says,  *  it  was  introduced  into 
the  West  at  a  relatively  late  date ;  that  is,  about  the  eight  or  ninth 
century.  The  ancient  Latin  liturgical  books  make  no  mention  of  it 
whatever.' ^®  When  once  introduced,  however,  it  took  firm  hold  of 
the  minds  of  the  people  and  brought  before  them  vividly  the  Gospel 
narrative.*® 

Etheria's  MS.  now  brings  us  to  Thursday  in  Holy  Week.  On' 
this  day,  in  commemoration  of  the  Institution,  we  find  that  there  are 
two  celebrations  of  the  Eucharist,  at  hours  that  are  unfamiliar  to  us, 
one  at  2  and  the  other  at  4  p.m.  ;  but,  apparently,  though  all  com- 
munioate  at  the  latter,  the  communicants  are  fasting,  as  Etheria  tella 
us  they  hastened  home  after  the  service  to  eat,  because  later  in  the 
day  they  had  to  repair  to  Crethsemane  to  commemorate  our  Lord's 
agony  in  the  Grarden.  She  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  vast  throng 
following  the  Bishop  to  the  Mount  of  Olives : 

And  thence,  with  hymns,  all,  down  to  the  smallest  child,  descend  on  foot  to 
Geihsemane  along  with  the  Bishop,  where,  on  account  of  the  great  crowd  of 
people  wearied  with  vigils  and  worn  out  with  daily  fastings,  becanse  they  have 
to  descend  so  great  a  mountain,  they  come  gently  and  slowly  with  hymns  to 
Gethsemane. 

"  Christian  Worship^  p.  247. 

^  It  is  curious  to  note  in  this  connection  bow  the  Beformers  banished  every  vestige 
or  even  mention  of  *  Palm '  Sunday  from  our  Prayer  Book,  because  they  beUeved  its 
observance  to  be  *  Popish  * !  Cranmer,  in  bis  Visitation  of  his  Diocese  of  Canterbury* 
enjoins  that  there  should  be  no  '  Palms.*  Tradition  is  strong  in  England,  however* 
and  what  was  banished  from  the  Church  is  still  borne  by  the  lower  classes.  The 
Beformers  had  not  access  to  the  documents  which  would  have  shown  them  what 
ceremonies  really  were  in  use  in  Primitive  times,  and  their  idea  of  what  those  times 
were  is  on  many  points  mistaken.  Incense,  lights,  candles,  creeping  to  the  Cross, 
oils,  chrisms,  do.,  were  all  condemned  as  Bomish ;  whereas  we  find  them  aU  in  use 
in  the  Mother  of  all  Churches,  Jerusalem,  before  388,  and  it  was  from  her  example 
that  Bome  adopted  them  (some  indeed  tardily,  several  centuries  later),  and  passed 
them  on  to  the  West. 
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As  it  is  now  dark  and  the  path  is  rough,  she  tells  us  '  over  200 
church  candles  are  prepared  to  give  light  to  the  people/ 

We  now  come  to  Good  Friday.  The  Bishop,  clergy,  and  fidthful, 
having  remained  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  all  night,  reading  the 
appropriate  portions  of  the  Gospels  in  the  various  churches  and 
chapels  there,  singing  hymns  aiid  offering  special  prayers,  return 
at  daybreak  to  the  city,  and  make  their  way  to  the  great  Cross  in 
the  cloisters  of  Gonstantine's  Basilica. 

By  the  time  they  have  come  in  front  of  the  Cross  it  begins  to  be  broad  day- 
light. Then  again  that  passage  is  read  from  the  Gospel  where  the  Lord  is 
brought  before  Pilate.  .  .  .  Then  the  Bishop  addresses  the  people,  encouraging 
them,  as  they  hard  tailed  all  night,  a^d  are  abotit  to  toil  all  day,  not  to  be 
weary  but  to  have  hope  in  God,  who  will  give  them  a  greater  reward  in  return 
for  their  toiL  And  so  encouraging  them  as  he  can,  he  thus  addresses  them:  *  Go, 
every  one  of  you,  home  now  to  your  cells,  and  sit  there  for  a  little  while,  and  by 
the  second  hour  of  the  day  be  all  ready  here,  that  from  that  hour  to  the  sixth  you 
may  be  able  to  gaze  upon  the  holy  wood  of  the  Cross,  trusting  each  one  that  it 
will  profit  us  for  our  salvation.'  .  .  .  After  this  then  they  are  dismissed  from  the 
Cross,  the  sun  being  not  yet  up.  Straightway  the  more  ardent  ones  go  up  to  Sion 
to  pray  at  that  pillar  at  which  the  Lord  was  scourged.  Then,  having  returned, 
they  sit  down  for  a  little  while  in  their  own  houses,  and  soon  are  all  ready  again. 
A  chair  is  placed  for  the  Bishop  in  Golgotha  behind  the  Cross,  which  stands 
there  now ;  the  Bishop  sits  down  in  the  chair ;  there  is  placed  before  him  a  table 
covered  with  a  white  linen  cloth,  the  deacons  standing  round  the  table.  Then 
is  brought  a  silver-gilt  casket,  in  which  is  the  holy  wood  of  the  Cross ;  it  is 
opened  and  the.  .  .  .  wood  of  the  Cross  and  also  its  inscription  are  placed  on  the 
table.  .  .  .  that  every  one  of  the  people,  faithful  and  catechumens  alike,  leaning 
forward,  [may]  bend  over  the  table,  kiss  the  wood,  and  pass  on. . . .  And  when  the 
sixth  hour  has  come  they  go  in  front  of  the  Cross  in  all  weathers ;  for  this  place 
is  exposed  to  the  open  sky,  being  a  kind  of  atrium,  very  large  and  beautiful, 
situated  between  the  Cross  and  the  Anastasis.  Then  all  the  people  collect  there 
so  that  no  one  can  pass  through.  A  chair  is  placed  for  the  Bishop  in  front  of 
the  Cross.  ...  So  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour  lections  are  always  being 
read,  or  hynms  sung,  that  it  may  be  shown  to  all  the  people  that  whatever  the 
prophets  foretold  about  the  Lord's  Passion  is  proved  by  the  Gospels  or  by  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles  to  have  taken  place.  ...  At  the  several  lections  and 
prayers  there  is  such  emotion  displayed  and  lamentation  of  all  the  people  as 
is  wonderful.  For  there  is  no  one,  great  or  small,  who  does  not  weep  on  that 
day  during  those  three  hours  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  measured,  that  the  Lord 
should  have  suffered  such  things  for  us. 

We  have  here  the  *  Three  Hours,'  but  we  observe  there  is  no 
preaching,  but  merely  reading  from  Holy  Scripture  interspersed  with 
hymns  and  prayers.  Vigil  is  kept  in  the  Anastasis,  by  those  who  are 
able  to  do  so,  all  night,  hymns  and  antiphons  being  sung  at 
intervals. 

On  Easter  Eve  the  baptism  of  the  catechumens  takes  place — 
a  service  of  great  interest,  which  Etheria  does  not  describe,  but  of 
which  we  know  the  details  from  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  who  died 
some  forty  years  before  her  visit.  Although  Etheria  uses  the  word 
*  infantes,'  which  is  translated  '  children,'  it  is  probable  that  many 
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of  the  candidates  were  adults.  Constantine  had  built  a  baptistery 
near  the  Anastasis,  and  it  must  have  contained  a  font  of  some  size, 
as  the  rite  was  one  of  total  immersion. 

It  was  followed  by  the  Anointing,  answering  to  our  Confirmation, 
and  the  clothing  with  white  garments,  after  which  the  candidates 
turned  to  the  East  and  recited  the  Lord's  Prayer.  These  ceremonies 
were  performed  in  the  night  of  Easter  Eve — the  *  Vigils,'  as  Etheria 
calls  them.  As  the  dawn  rose  over  the  Moimt  of  Olives,  the  newly 
baptised  issued  in  their  white  robes  from  the  baptistery,  and  were 
escorted  by  the  Bishop  first  to  the  Anastasis  and  then  to  the  Great 
Basilica,  where,  with  the  rising  sun,  the  Easter  Eucharist  was  cele- 
brated, at  which  the  neophytes  received  their  First  Communion,  and 
with  this  impressive  scene  Etheria's  pages  dealing  with  Christian 
worship  at  Jerusalem  must  be  closed. 

M.  L.  McClube. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  WHISTLER 


It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  by  the  death  of  one  who  was  a  man  of 
genius  and  of  profound  individuality — ^the  terms  are  almost  synony- 
mous— ^the  world  that  talks  of  Art  was  set  to  wondering  what  it  was 
that  had  been  really  lost.  So  different,  so  opposed,  have  been  the 
comments  of  people  who  have  seized  a  pen,  that  the  wonder,  the  un- 
certainty, must  have  lasted.  Who  had  indeed  gone?  Was  it  a 
Master  who  had  brought  a  revelation,  and  who  held  the  key  to  all 
truths ;  a  greater  painter  than  Velasquez ;  the  peer,  more  than  the 
peer,  of  Bembrandt  ?  Or  was  it  a  mannerist,  smart,  brilliant,  versed 
in  the  jugglery  of  cUio — a  painter  and  etcher  sworn  to  eccentricity : 
and  whom  only  the  genuineness  of  his  shallow  opinions  saved  from 
the  disgrace  of  a  charlatan  ? 

Seally  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other — ^but  that  is  a  fact 
which  the  slow  English  public  is  not  greatly  to  be  blamed  for 
not  having  thus  &r  discerned.  Whistler  was  condemned  on 
the  one  hand — condemned:  nay,  often  actually  ignored — ^by  the 
fogey  of  *  academic '  prejudice,  or  *  scientific '  investigation,  by  the 
adorer  of  such  beauty  as  may  have  had  the  luck  to  be  consecrated 
by  an  existence  of  at  least  four  hundred  years — by  the  student 
who  persuades  himself  that  the  garb  of  the  Antiquary  suffices  for  the 
pose  of  the  Connoisseur.  Whistler  was  praised — was  praised  with- 
out qualification — on  the  other  hand,  by  sectarian  painters  steeped 
in  no  knowledge,  breathing  no  air,  but  that  of  the  modem  studio. 
Their  opinions  had  no  basis ;  their  judgments  no  justification ;  they 
recorded  their  votes  ¥dthout  claim ;  no  franchise  was  theirs.  And 
everybody  who  had  known  Whistler  a  little,  and  had  an  anecdote  or 
two  about  him,  was  transformed,  in  imagination,  into  his  chosen 
friend,  and  while  recording,  with  remunerative  reverence,  quite  the 
most  trivial  of  his  words  and  deeds,  these  chosen  ones  would  have  us 
understand  that  it  was  they  who  were  responsible  for  nearly  everything 
serious  that  the  artist  had  done.  Over  a  closed  grave,  was  there 
ever  before  such  effusive  pushing  or  pressure  ?  This  man  had  known 
Whistler,  and  had  served  him  years  ago.  Everything  that  Whistler 
had  done  excellently  had  been  done  in  those  years.  .That  man 
was  the  boon  confidant  of  later  days.  Before  those  days,  nothing 
was  known  surely — before  then,  everything  was  myth.    So,  egotists 
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disputed;  so.  nobodies  were  advertised.     And  the  true  Whistler 
after  all  ?    To  be  discerned  not  then  :  not  then  to  be  indicated. 

And  now  the  dust  is  laid ;  the  clamour  a  little  hushed.  It  may 
be  possible,  now,  to  form  a  judgment  with  justice — to  express  it  with 
calm. 

Even  those  who  have  had  only  a  casual  acquaintance  with  the 
life  performance  of  Whistler  must  have  been  struck  with  the  variety 
of  the  mediums  used  by  him  for  its  accomplishment.  It  is  almost 
easier  to  name  those  mediums  or  channels  of  expression  he  avoided 
than  those  that  he  employed.  He  did  not  work  in  Mezzotint.  He 
did  not  work  in  Line  Engraving.  The  rare,  yet  occasionally  revived, 
practice  of  Silver-point  drawing  he  never  resorted  to.  But  he 
painted  in  Oils;  be  painted  in  Water  Colour; 'Pastels  he  made  so 
admirably  that  he  may  even  be  held  responsible  for  *  prettily  spur- 
ring on '  some  heavier-footed  comrades  to  make  them  badly ;  dainty 
was  his  touch  with  the  Pencil;  with  M.  Fantin-Latour  he  shares 
the  honours  of  the  happy  revival  of  artistic  Lithography;  and  in 
the  art  of  Etching,  whatever  may  have  been  his  limitations,  his 
place,  by  reason  of  his  qualities,  is  by  the  side  of  Bembrandt  and  df 
M^ryon. 

What  was  the  cause  of  Whistler's  always  enterprising,  experi- 
mental employment  of  as  many  mediums  as  I  have  named— each 
with  its  own  special  conditions,  its  technical  difficulties  ?  Industry 
was  not  the  cause.'  For  upon  the  merely  industrious  he  poured  out 
his  scorn.  Industry  may  be  an  *  endowment  of  the  duffei".'  Work 
must  *  excuse  itself  by  its  quality.'  Apart  from  quality,  work  had 
for  Whistler  m>  virtue.  Amusement  he  understood — laughter — 
ccHnpanionableness — indolence  even.  But  work — ^niere  work — Adam's 
curse,  tmder  the  shadow  of  which  it  was  foolish,  if  not  criminal,  for 
Man  to  remain.  No!  There  were  in  effect  two  reasons  that 
prompted  Whistler  to  the  exercise  of  mediums  so  numerous — to 
the  aequisttion  of  the  various  technical  skill- those  mediums' 
demanded*  One  of  them  was  his  possession  of  a  deep  ai^stic  sense 
of  the  appropriate  and  the  fitting.  So  much  an  artist  was  he, 
that  hardly  once  in  his  long  career  did  he  mistake,  misuse,  the 
medium  in  which  was  to  be  executed  with  delight  his  given, 
momentary  task.  Another  reason  was  his  enjoyment  of  change. 
Pertinacity  did  not  desert  him,  when  pertinacity  was  wanted.  But 
he  loved  change.  He  hated  grooves.  They  were  fatal  to  fresh- 
ness: fatal  to  spontaneity.  Though  he  did  not  invent,  he  would 
surely  have  approved  of  the  dictum,  *  Failure  is  to  form  habits.' 
It  was  net  for  nothing  that  his  emblem  was  the  butterfly.  The 
'soul  of  things,'  if  you  like;  but  at  least  a  soul  inconstant, 
transitory ;  flitting  here,  flitting  there ;  and  so  alive.  That  he  was 
volatile-^in  his  way  almost  feminine— counts  for  a  part  of  his  charm. 
He  had  Watteau's  sensitiveness,  and  a  lighter  wit.     Not   his — ^it 
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never  conld  have  been  his — ^the  soul  of  Holbein — ^the  unshaken  soul 
of  Diirer. 

Unless  it  be  thanks  only  to  some  half  dozen  masterpieces,  not  as 
a  painter,  not  as  a  stem  draughtsman  of  the  figure,  will  Whistler 
live  by  the  side  of  the  greatest  artists  on  wall  surface  or  canvas,  or 
on  the  sheet  of  drawing  paper.  If  to  realise  with  precision  either 
texture  or  anatomy  wai3  not  in  truth  his  aim,  scarcely  more  was  it 
his  aim — ^though  indeed  it  was  occasionally  his  achievement — ^to 
sound  the  depths  of  character.  Character  was  not  the  thing  in  life 
that  most  interested  him.  If  it  had  been.  Dramatic  Painting  and 
Anecdotic  Painting,  with  their  inevitable  approach  to  sdm^  qualities 
of  Literature;  would  not  have  ann<yjred  him  so  much.  I  am '  not 
disparaging  for  a  moment  the  painting  he  liked,  the  paintinfg  he 
practised — I  am  only  trying  to  define  what  it  was,  and  what  it  was 
not.  It  had  first  of  all  to  be  Decorative — and  decorative  it  succeeded 
in  being.  Whatever  it  represented,  it  was  suflfered,  tolerated, 
approved,  by  himself,  on  condition  that  it  was  at  least  an  agreeable 
pattern  of  colour  and  line.  Nature  suggested  it ;  but  it  was  not 
bound  by  Nature.  Fact  was  in  it,  in  abundance — frict  most  pene^ 
tratingly  seen — ^but  from  the  fetters  of  fact  its  freedom  was  expressly 
and  constantly  declared.  The  grass  was  too  green,  Boucher  said  to 
Lancret.  And  Lancret  answered,  '  Je  suis  de  votre  sentiment :  la 
Nature  manque  d*harroonie  et  de  sMuotion.'  Harmony  must  be 
given,  seductiveness  given,  Whistler  opined  and  protested ;  and  hi& 
art,  sometimes  boldly  accepting  Nature,  sometimes  exquisitely  refines 
on  and  sometimes  brilliantly  rejects  it. 

But  that  is  not  the  attitude  of  mind  of  a  great  painter  generally, 
unless  he  be  a  decorative  painter,  only  or  mainly:  unless  he  be,  for 
instance,  to  name  artists  of  difierent  ideals,  yet  with  this  one  thing 
in  oommon,  a  Tintoret,  a  Veronese,  a  Pietro  da  Cortona,  a  Boucher, 
a  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  Of  Whistler,  it  was  constantly  the  attitude 
of  mixid;  and  among  the  veiy  greatest  decorative  painters  of  the 
world  be' ^might  have  been^  had  be  had  Tintorefs  opulent  palette, 
or  the  majesty  of  Veronese's  draughtsmanship,  or  the  remote,  suave 
dignity  of  the  design  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 

His"  principle  that  a  pictorial  work  must  before  everything  be 
decorative,  he  apjdied  in  different  degrees.  Frankly  and  simply 
decorative  he  was  but*  on  rare  occasions — tfa&  greatest  of  them,  tiie 
opportunity  best  offered  and  best  seized,  *being  the  occasion  that 
presented  itself  when  he  had  his  *  way  with  Mr.  Leyland's  dining- 
room,  and,  beginning,  I  believe,  with  the  modest  aim  of  acconi- 
modating  a  little  the  work  already  there  to  some:  framed  work  of 
liis  that  was  to  be  hung  amongst  it,  wrought  gradually,  yet  with  a 
perfection  as  complete  as  if  one  thought,  had  guided  him  from  the 
beginning-*-r-wrought  gradually  the^  Peacock  fioom/  Much  oftener, 
in  cabinet  picture,  in  framed  canvas,  whether  definite  and  professed 
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portrait,  or  pleasant  grouping  of  draped  models,  or  vision  of  the  To^n 
or  River  in  grey  daylight  or  in  the  mystery  of  night  or  dawn,  his 
painting,  decorative  midoubtedly,  was  a  concession — ^no  abandonment 
of  principle,  but  a  compromise  that  recognised  the  rights  of  Truth 
and  of  Fancy.  For  Fact  and  Beauty — so  often  incompatible— he 
found  a  modus  vivendi.  Sometimes  much  efifort,  much  invention, 
much  ingenuity — ^what  he  would  have  called  much  *  science ' — ^was 
required  to  make  this  compromise  effective  :  and  there  were  always 
required  instinct  and  fine  taste.  But  sometimes  of  obvious,  necessary 
efibrt  there  was  very  little ;  Nature  herself  sang  in  tune ;  and  so 
we  have  such  a  picture  as  Mr.  Alexander's  '  Nocturne  in  Silver  and 
Blue,'  Mr.  McCulloch*8  *  Valparaiso  Harbour,'  or  the  silveiy  and 
brown-grey  vision  of  *  London  in  Ice.' 

I  am  not  sure  that  '  Nature  sang  in  tune '  when  she  created 
Thomas  Carlyle— or  was  the  feiult  that  of  circumstances  ?  Anyhow 
it  is  instructive  to  reflect  upon  the  efifort  that  was  needed,  that  was 
made,  that  was  finely  concealed,  when  Mr.  Whistler  built  up 
gradually  that  Carlyle  portrait  whose  pathetic  simplicity  is  the 
adornment  of  Glasgow.  I  hope  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  which 
had  the  wisdom  to  buy  the  portrait,  has  had  the  wisdom  to  buy 
lately  a  first  drawing  for  it,  that  was  exhibited,  this  winter,  at 
the  Goupil  Gallery,  so  that  the  contrast  may  for  students  be 
discernible  between  the  Carlyle  of  the  first  impression,  the  Carlyle 
of  obvious  fact,  the  prosaic  Carlyle — a  *  grave  liver,'  indeed,  in 
Wordsworth's  phrase,  but  mainly  still  the  thoughtful  peasant — and 
the  Carlyle  of  the  great  portrait-painter's  poetry,  the  Carlyle  of 
Whistler's  completed  vision.  And  because  I  have  said  already  that 
Character  was  not  the  thing  in  which  Whistler  was  chiefly  interested, 
I  am  the  more  anxious  to  protest  that  when  it  did  interest  him 
his  understanding  of  it  was  profound.  His  portrait  of  his  Mother- 
lodged  happily  in  the  Luxembourg — is  a  masterpiece  of  refinement 
and  quietude,  resignation  and  reverie.  When  character  interested 
him,  it  was  generally  either  the  naivete  or  pretty  pensiveness  of 
Youth,  or  the  accumulated  experience,  the  wisdom  and  the  tenderness, 
of  an  I  Age  that  still  stops  short  of  a  too  visible  decay.  For  the  first, 
see  the  'Little  Rose  of  Lyme  Regis,'  or  the  etching  of  'Fanny 
Leyland.'  For  the  last,  see  the  sprightly  elderliness  of  the  'Mdre 
Gerard ' — ^it  is  in  an  etching  again — and  the  etching  of  '  La  Vieille 
aux  Loques,'  which  it  is  true  is  the  record  of  a  countenance  and 
figure  into  which  the  sadness  of  some  incapacity — be  it  only  that 
of  deep  fatigue — has  already  stolen.  '  The  Master  Smith  of  Lyme 
Regis ' — a  brawny  being,  painted  with  the  full  sympathy  of  any 
great  artist  for  any  excellent  craftsman — ^is  an  instimoe  of  Whistler^s 
rarer  but  still  occasional  interest  in  the  character  of  middle-aged 
people  who,  while  he  paints  them,  are  yet  in  the  stress  and  in 
the  noonday  heat  of  life. 
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Perfect  indeed  are  certain  of  the  performances  of  Whistler  in 
Painting,  and  I  have  mentioned  some  of  them — on  the  whole  perhaps 
the  best  of  them — ^and  in  doing  so  I  have  not  been  able  to  avoid 
mentioning  too,  already,  two  or  three  of  the  Etchings — the  etchings 
perfect  in  so  much  greater  proportion  and  perfect  in  so  much  greater 
number.  But  before  I  discuss  them  in  even  such  little  detail  as  is 
permissible  in  this  Review,  another  word  about  the  Painting,  and  a 
word,  too,  that  is  of  general  application  to  the  range  of  Whistler^s 
art.  A  master  not  so  much  of  every  difficult  problem  of  draughts- 
manship, as  of  Composition  in  line  and  in  mass,  as  of  refined  and 
broad  expressive  brushwork,  as  of  colour,  as,  above  all,  of  tone. 
Whistler,  in  the  main  original,  profoundly,  did  submit  conspicuously, 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  to  two  influences.  He  submitted  to  the 
influence  of  Albert  Moore,  and  to  that  of  the  art  of  Japan.  It  is 
important  that  both  these  influences  should  be  recognised — ^the 
second  jumps  to  the  surface  in  the  '  Princesse  du  Pays  de  la  Porce- 
laine  *  and  in  '  The  Golden  Screen ' —  it  is  important  also  that  their 
limitations  should  be  acknowledged :  they  did  not,  in  truth,  last 
very  long,  or  extend  very  far.  The  various  *  Symphonies  in  White' 
— the  more  intricate  of  them  especially — ^betray  the  influence  of 
Albert  Moore ;  as  to  whom  I  have  been  asked  whether  indeed  it 
was  Whistler  who  influenced  him,  or  he  who  influenced  Whistler. 
It  was  the  latter,  of  course ;  and  it  is  shown  not  only  in  certain  of 
the  paintings,  but  in  a  good  many  pastels — outline  drawings  of  the 
figure  with  a  large  Classic  grace — and  that  large  Classic  grace  is  just 
asserted,  but  not  so  well  asserted,  in  one  figure-etching  of  the 
Leyland  or  Early-Middle  period — ^the  *  Model  Resting' — and  it  is 
asserted  again  much  later  and  much  better,  and  this  in  part  because 
the  medium  is  more  suited  to  it,  in  two  or  three  of  the  Lithographs. 

So  much  for  influences.  I  have  named  the  two  chief  ones — ^I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  exhausted  them.  For  instance^not  only  through 
Albert  Moore,  and  Albert  Moore's  devotion  to  the  art  of  Phidias, 
did  the  genius  of  Whistler  receive  the  nourishment  of  the  Classic. 
*  Je  prends  mon  bien  oil  je  le  trouve,'  and  the  Greek  Classic  directly, 
and  Tanagra  perhaps  most  of  all,  had  their  say  in  the  formation  and 
the  exercise  of  the  genius  of  Whistler.  Nor  is  it  pretended  that 
Velasquez,  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  Rembrandt,  passed  before  the  eye 
of  this  alert  and  ever  flexible  practitioner  and  had  no  effect  on  his 
practice.  Now,  however,  for  the  mediums  in  which,  more  even  than 
in  Paint,  was  manifested  the  brilliant  vision  of  Whistler,  and  his  un- 
failing Vi/rtuo80^8  skill.   These  mediums  are  Etching  and  Lithography. 

And  first,  and  because,  thus  far,  in  Critical  Writing  it  has  been 
dwelt  upon  least,  we  will  turn  to  his  work  in  Lithography — a  medium 
that  Whistler  never  touched  until  his  Early  Middle  period,  and  in 
which  he  laboured  most  largely  (or  enjoyed  himself  oftenest)  in 
his  later  time.    What — as  its  very  name  implies — what  is  litho- 
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graphj  but  Drawing?  It  is  Drawing  that  can  be  daplicated, 
triplicated,  multiplied — ^passed  on  in  this  way,  in  essence,  to  several 
or  even  to  many  possessors — ^passed  on  with  the  intervention  of  only 
the  thinnest  of  veils :  of  wo  veil,  practically,  Mr.  Way  would  tell  us. 
As  in  Etching,  each  owner  of  an  impression  is  practically  the  owner 
of  the  original  work.  The  drawing  made  by  the  artist  upon  the 
stone,  or,  in  more  recent  days,  upon  the  transfer  paper  whence  the 
work  is  to  pass  to  the  stone,  may  not  in  every  case  be  exactly  what 
it  would  be  if  Printing  had  not  to  be  considered.  Printing  has,  no 
doubt,  to  be  considered  ;  but  out  of  it  the  artist  in  Lithography,  the 
rare  man  who  knows  Lithography's  capacities — Fantin-Latour,  or 
Whistler,  or  a  younger  artist,  Charles  Shannon— can  actually  wring 
an  advantage ;  and  (I  must  almost  apologise  for  saying  so)  there  i% 
the  greatest  difiference  in  the  world,  the  most  essential  difference, 
between  Lithognq>hy  practised  as  a  craft — the  print  issued  roughly 
for  the  music-seller*-and  Lithography  practised  as  an  art  by  those 
whose  is  the  honour  and  prestige  of  having  best  revived  a  method 
which  had  been  abased,  for  the  most  part,  during  two  generations. 

Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  in  Lithography,  Whistler 
•—ever  alive,  as  I  have  urged  before,  to  the  limitations  of  a  medium, 
as  well  as  to  its  opportunities — dealt  with  themes  far  less  varied  than 
those  he  dealt  with  in  Etching,  and  dealt  with  them  fax  less  intri- 
cately. The  Lithograph  has  the  simplicity  of  the  chalk  or  washed 
drawing.  It  is  addressed  th^i,  by  the  expert  in  its  practice,  to 
only  such  subjects  as  its  simplicity  suits.  But  even  here  there  are 
differences,  and  I  admit  that  the  two  other  illustrious  nxxlems  whom 
I  have  mentioned — Fantin  and  Charles  Shannon — ^have  sometimes 
carried  Lithography  to  a  complexity  of  expression  and  statement 
which  Whistler  reserved  for  Etching.  Still,  even  with  them,  litho- 
graphy is,  in  its  theme  and  aim,  simple  comparatively ;  and  with 
Whistter,  save  perhaps  on  two  or  three  occasions,  it  is  simple 
altogether. 

The  '  two  or  three  occasions '  must  be  held  to  include  those  hom« 
in  which  Whistler-^it  was  in  the  early  days  of  his  lithographic 
practice — ^wrought  the  'limehouse,'  murky,  clouded,  splendidly 
brown,  with  the  shabby  sheds  and  the  mass  of  the  flowing  water 
(what  an  illustration  that  would  have  made  for  the  River  scenes  of 
Our  Mutual  Friend,  if  Whistler  had  condescended  to  illustrate !)  and 
wrought  the  grey-blue  *  Nocturne,'  with  the  River  mist  over  town  and 
tower,  and  the  peace  of  the  great  expanse  of  seemingly  sleeping 
stream.  The  possessor  of  a  lithograph  by  Whistler  is  the  possessor 
of  his  drawing,  and  some  of  the  very  finest  of  Whistler's  drawings 
were  made  in  lithography.  Mr.  Way  and  Mr.  Dennis  tell  us,  in  that 
pleasant  little  book  on  "Whistler  which,  without  being  an  actnaHy 
unprejudiced,  an  actually,  adequate  study,  is  yet,  as  a  whole,  the 
only  serious,  single-minded  contribution  to  men's  knowledge  of  Uie 
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master  that  has  been  received,  in  book  form  at  all  events,  since  his 
death  (it  wonld  scarcely  become  me  to  speak  of  my  own  slight 
preface  to  Obach's  Catalogue,  and  we  have  yet  to  look  forward  to  a 
*  Life'  by  M.  Theodore  Duret,  from  which,  remembering  both  that 
Duret  was  Whistler's  friend  and  Manet's  excellent  biographer,  I 
expect  much) :  Mr.  Way  and  Mr.  Dennis  tell  us,  I  say,  that  quite 
marvellous  was  Whistler's  perception  of  the  exact  efifect  that  work 
upon  the  stone,  or  upon  transfer  paper,  would  produce  in  printing 
— ^Whistler  knew  more  than  the  professional  craftsman — ^and  they 
tell  us,  too,  with  reference  to  the  sometimes  disputed  matter  of  the 
transfer  paper,  that  even  when  the  artist  drew  on  that  in  the  first 
instance,  and  saw,  in  proofs,  things  that  were  lacking  or  things  that 
were  exaggerated,  he  would  make  his  corrections  upon  the  stone 
itself,  and  so,  of  certain  of  his  lithographs — his  later  ones  especially — 
he  produced  different  *  States,'  though  it  is  not  easy  to  expressly  define 
them,  and  though  these  diflferences  were  of  course  but  the  exceptions. 
And  whereas  very  often,  though  of  course  not  always  in  Etchings — 
Whistler's  or  other  people's — the  earlier  State  is  finer  than  the  later, 
in  these  lithographs,  generally  speaking,  the  later  State  is  finer 
than  the  ftarlier. 

To  give  an  instance,  I  have  seen  an  Early  State  of  '  The  Smith  of 
the  Rue  du  Dragon,'  bare,  naked,  incomplete — ^the  central  darkness  of 
the  actual  doorway  too  much  unconnected  with  ^ny  tone  on  the  out- 
Ijring  wall ;  and  I  have  seen  a  later  State  with  that  relation  established, 
with  no  crudity  anywhere — with  that  effect  realised  which  the 
master  had  intended,  or  which  he  saw  was  the  finest.  And  so,  with 
a  care  of  detail  consummate,  btit  with  an  impulse  ever  fresh,  an 
impulse  one  and  indivisible,  were  wrought  and  issued,  in  most 
limited  numbers,  such  little  marvels  of  original  Litiiography  as  the 
•'little  Nude  Reading,'  the  'Dancing  Girl,'  the  slightly  draped 
model  standing  against  a  balustrade,  the  slightly  draped  model 
seated  with  legs  apart,  the  *  Pantheon,'  the  *  Steps  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg,' the  'Smith's  Yard,  Lyme  Regis,'  with  its  two  horses  seen 
from  behind — a  drawing  of  horses  which  not  even  James  Ward,  not 
even  Stubbs,  could  have  beaten. 

The  care  bestowed  on  the  completion  and  the  printing  of  the 
Lithographs  has  now  been  indicated.  It  has  long  been  matter  of 
history  that  a  like  care  was  given  always  to  the  Etchings.  Always, 
when  opportunity  allowed.  Whistler  is  not  responsible  for  the  grey, 
cold  printing  of  the  Thames  set  of  Etchings,  through  Ellis  and  White, 
nor  for  the  heavier  subsequent  printing  of  Goulding.  In  Paris,  for 
the  first  impressions  of  the  French  set,  Delatre  of  course  served 
him  well,  and  very  well  was  printed  by  Groulding  the  Second  State 
of  the  '  Marchande  de  Moutarde '  for  instance— of  which  the  First 
had  been  done  perfectly  abroad;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  to  Whistler's 
own  printing  that  we  must  have  recourse  if  we  are  to   see  his 
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Etchings  quite  at  their  best — the  fme  fletir,  the  dessus  du  panier. 
For  Whistler  printed  quite  differently  each  plate ;  sometimes  quite 
differently  each  separate  impression.  He  painted  on  the  plate  as 
much  as  printed  on  it.  Take  an  impression  of  one  of  the '  Venice '  set, 
printed  by  the  time  that  dexterous  little  labours  had  perfected  the 
copper,  and  at  the  time  that  Whistler  himself  knew  best  how  to 
print  it;  that  impression — free  from  the  faults  that  provoked  a 
certain  measure  of  criticism  and  disapproval  from  those  of  us  who 
were  on  the  whole  only  too  desirous  to  applaud  and  admire — ^repre- 
sents the  plate  perfectly.  The  *  Little  Venice/  say.  Here  scarcely 
a  line  has  been  added ;  but  the  plate  *  prints,'  and  the  plate  began  by 
not  printing ;  and  Whistler  by  this  time  has  called  into  requisition 
the  resources  of  ink — the  plate  is  painted  with  ink:  it  is  wiped 
exactly  where  wiping  adds  to  the  effect  of  it ;  and  so  we  have,  as  no 
one  else  could  have  given  it  to  us,  *  Little  Venice '  in  its  perfection. 
Just  as  much,  of  course, '  San  Biagio,'  and  that  marvellous  piece  '  The 
Crarden,'  or,  to  give  instances  from  later  work,  the  fascinating  Amster- 
dam Canal  scene,  '  Pierrot,'  the  learned,  spirited  sketch  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  at  Loches,  the  pleasant  jumble  of  '  Southampton  Docks ' — 
in  the  set  that  was  done  to  commemorate  the  great  Queen's  first 
Jubilee. 

Whistler,  who  wrought  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  Lithographs, 
wrought  in  all  something  like  four  hundred  Etchings.  An  appreci- 
able number  have  not  yet  been  catalogued,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  in  America — ^thanks  to  the  scrupulous  care  of  Mr.  E.  Cr. 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  Howard  Mansfield— of  a  Supplement  to  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  Study  and  Caialogue  which  is  mine.  He  etched  from 
1857,  more  or  less  for  forty  years.  And  the  work,  as  abundant  as 
Bembrandt's,  has  at  least  Rembrandt's  variety  of  theme  and  of 
method.  It  has  much  more  than  M^ryon's  variety,  and  it  is  many 
times  as  abundant — ^reckoningby  the  number  of  plates,  I  mean — as  the 
work  of  that  sombre  and  splendid  genius.  To  contribute  a  little  to 
the  fixing  of  Whistler's  place,  it  behoves  us  to  pass  in  review — ^not 
lengthily  indeed — this  Etched  Work;  to  say  something  as  to  its 
periods,  something  as  to  its  characteristics. 

The  familiar  three  periods — a  number  as  customaiy  as  the 
'  three  courses '  open  to  the  Gladstonian  politician — ^may  here  with 
advantage  be  extended  to  four.  Li  my  thought  I  group,  for  con- 
venience. Whistler's  etched  work  as  belonging  to  the  Early,  to  the 
Early-middle,  to  the  Late-middle,  or  to  the  Late  Period.  To  the 
first  of  these  times  belong  the  so-called  '  French  Set,'  and  that 
popular,  that  for  once  both  admirable  and  popular,  '  Thames  Set,' 
which  until  Messrs.  Obach's  brilliant  exhibition  of  last  Autumn 
represented,  for  most  people  who  were  not  special  students,  the  high- 
water  mark  of  Whistler's  achievement.  It  was,  as  I  have  just 
indicated,  an  admirable  performance,  and  it  was  a  performance  the 
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world  was  ready  to  receive.  To  that  Early  Period,  to  that  first  time, 
belong  then  these  two  Sets :  the  second  with  its  infinitely  interesting 
*Pool/  '  Thames  Police,'  and  *  Black  lion  Wharf' ;  the  first  with  its 
*:  Vieille  aux  Loques,'  its  '  Marchande  de  Montarde,'  and  a  few  allied 
pieces  scarcely,  to  the  seeing  eye,  less  attractive ;  the  exquisite  little 
still-life  piece,  ^  The  Wine  Glass,'  for  instance,  a  performance  in 
which,  for  once,  and  for  once  only,  Whistler  with  a  plate  as  notable 
as  the  '  Damier '  of  Rembrandt,  or  the  '  Mu£fs '  of  Hollar,  tried  to 
rival,  and  succeeded  in  rivalling,  the  achievement  of  De  Hejrm. 

The  Early  Middle  is  very  much  what  has  been  known  as  the 

*  Leyland '  period — ^thanks  to  the  artist's  close  association  with  the 
Leyland  family,  at  that  time.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  dry-points. 
They  aim  above  all  things  at  breadth — ^breadth,  and  it  may  be  at- 
mosphere. Rightly  was  Diy-point  employed.  The  portrait  prints 
of  all  the  Leylands  belong  to  this  time.  To  this  time  belongs  the 
extreme,  perhaps  the  even  exaggerated  simplicity  of  the  '  London 
Bridge,'  and  the  tranquil  amplitude  of  'The  Large  Pool,'  and 
'Price's  Candle  Works'  in  its  early  and  rare  condition.  To  this 
time  belongs  the  beautiful  sketch,  the  '  Girl  on  a  Couch,'  and  that 

•  Model  Resting '  which  represented,  I  think,  the  suave  *  line '  of  an 
approved  young  beauty  of  the  day. 

A  link  between  the  Early  Middle  and  the  Late  Middle  period — 
its  actual  date,  if  I  remember,  was  1879 — ^is  furnished  by  one  of  only 
two  or  three  largish,  yet  not  very  large,  etchings  which  Whistler 
ever  executed :  and  that  is  the  '  Battersea  Bridge ' — the  old  plank- 
bridge  then  already  doomed.  It  is  a  fine  impression — a  master- 
piece of  masterpieces,  and  attractive,  somehow,  to  the  world.  That 
plate  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  Venetian  prints,  of  which 
there  were  three  groups  :  first,  the  twelve  prints,  the  *  Venice '  of  the 
Fine  Art  Society,  pieces  which,  when  first  shown,  were,  though 
admirable  as  conceptions,  not  really  in  their  perfect  condition  (and 
hence,  between  Whistler  and  his  critics,  reproaches  and  'these 
tears ') ;  next,  the  '  Twenty-six  Etchings '  of  the  Dowdeswells  (all  but 
five  of  which  were  of  Venetian  themes) ;  and  last,  a  few  veiy  little 
seen  and  never  strictly  published  plates,  such  as  the  broad,  charming 
dry-point '  Stables '  (stables  for  gondolas).  In  the  best  known  and 
most  favourite  plates  of  this  period  there  is  sometimes — in  *  Little 
Venice '  particularly — ^a  quite  magical  economy  of  means :  but  also 
there  is  sometimes  an  intricacy  the  particular  subject  demanded; 
no  elaboration  for  elaboration's  sake,  but  a  tireless  dwelling  on 
beauties  that  multiply — that  are  but  gradually  revealed — in  *  The 
Gturden '  for  instance :  that  exquisite  vision  of  the  irrepressible 
piercing  of  the  life  of  the  Summer. 

In  the  latest  Period  of  all,  came,  amongst  other  things,  a  few 
Dutch  subjects,  now  rightly  much  in  request  by  the  true  collector. 
In  the  best  of  them — unless  it  may  be  in  the  *  Zaandam,'  which 
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shares  the  maryelloiis  economy  of  ^  litUe.  Venice'— elaboration  ma 
carried  far.  In  '  Pierrot,  Amsterdam/  there  is  every  constituent  of 
a  picture.  And  it  is  on  the  principle  of  a  painting,  surely,  that 
^Nocturne :  Dance  House '  is  done.  Piece  by  piece,  almost,  tiie effect 
night  be  transferred  to  the  covered  canvas — ^the  canvas  would  be 
found  used  fully  to  the  very  corners.  From  the  dark  canal,  lighta 
quiver  in  the  windows-^uick  movement  is  suggested.  From  the 
shadowed  ways  and  'murky  waters,  the  house  throbs  with  life.'  Work 
of  this  kind  seems  to  a  certain  extent  a  development  o:^  but  is  like* 
ynm  to  some  extent  a  departure  from,  the  method  pursued  in  tiiose  of 
the  Venetian  etchings  which  tend  also  towards  elaboration^  Anyhow, 
almost  simultaneously  with  it.  Whistler,  with  splendid  elasticity  of 
mood,  and  never-failing  flexibility  of  hand,  was  minded  to  execute 
not  a  few  plates  which  have  the  small  scale  and  the  most  learned 
slightness  of  the  best  pieces  of  the  Jubilee  group  of  three  or  four  yeais^ 
earlier,  such  as  *  Southampton  Docks '  and  '  Betum  to  Tilbury.' 
^  Hotel  de  Ville,  Loches,^  *  Market-Place,  LocKes,'  and  in  Paris  the 
vivacious  vision  called  •  Passage  de  TOp^ra ' — the  scene  is  really  on 
the  Boulevard,  and  includes  the  arched  entrance  to  the  Passages— ere 
excellent  examples  of  the  power  of  taking  rapidly,  or  at  least  taking 
slightly  and  suggestively,  picturesque  notes.  The  ignorant  person 
thinks  such  work  would  bear  extension  at  many  points.  But  each 
part  in  reality  is  in  quite  perfect  relation  to  the  other,  and,  to  work 
so  planned  and  executed,  addition  could  only  be  damage. 

With  those  few,  then,  who  have  triumphed  brilliantly  in  many 
fields — and  whose  inspired  labour,  initiating,  experimenting, 
pursued  with  assiduity,  has  never  ceased  to  be  joy — ^Whistler 
comes  to  be  classed,  by  men  who  would  do  him  justice,  and  who 
perceive  the  measure  of  his  influence,  and  the  degree  bf  his  own 
personal  advance  from  the  standpoints  reached  before  him.  I 
have  read  that  his  imitators  fail ;  but  that  is  the  £Bite  of  imitatois 
generally — ^the  influence  of  Whistler,  and  the  appreciation  of  him 
by  the  qualified,  is  not  to  be  taken  stock  of  by  counting  who  those 
are  that  paint  most  obviously  in  his  fashion,  and  declare  themselves 
his  pupils.  Further  much  than  them,  his  influence  has  extended; 
and  with  most  of  the  best  in  Modem  Art — ^with  the  impressions  of 
Constable,  with  late  Turner  water  colours,  with  Alfred  Stevens's  Genre- 
pictures,  with  the  pregnant  memoranda  of  Charles  Keerie,  with 
Orchardson's  elegance,  Fantin's  quiet  grace,  Courbet's  massiveness, 
and  the  'actuality'  of  Manet — his  Art  will  be  found  to  be  in 
sympathy.  I  could  try  to  express  roughly,  in  a  single  sentence,  the 
jwrt  his  Etching  has  played,  the  particular  part  played  by  his  work 
in  Colour,  ever  at  least  harmonious  and  charged  too,  as  regards  his 
figure  subjects,  with  his  own  special  revelation  of  Character,  through 
pose,  instead  of  through  feature ;  the  part  his  draughtsmanship  has 
played  in  the  Lithograph— but  it  would  be  forcing  the  note.    And, 
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moreover,  something  of  this — ^unless  I  have  failed  entirely — I  have 
already  made  plain. 

A  last  line  chronicles,  however,  the  fact  that  more  to  Whistler 
than  to  anyone  who  has  worked  with  brush  or  needle  do  we  owe 
that  complete  acceptance  of  Modem  life,  of  the  modem  world,  of  all 
that  is  miscalled  its  ugliness,  of  its  aspects  of  every  day,  which  com^- 
plete  acceptance,  remember,  whether  in  Pictorial  Art  or  the  art  that 
is  Literature,  is  the  most  salient  characteristic  of  our  time. 
Whistler,  with  a  nature  es'^e^tially  aristocratic-^lq[iowing  well,  in 
the  depths  of  his  being,  that  Art  of  any  kind  and  the  'man  in 
the  street '  have  nothing  in  common :  that  what  is  called  the  *  plain 
man'  and  Art  are  for  ever  divided -H-yet  accepted  the  very  things 
that  are  most  commonplace  to  commonplace  people,  and  showed  us 
their  interest.  So  great  an  artist,  the  fantastic  beauty  of  Venice  and 
the  8Ca£folding  for  the  '  Savoy '  appealed  to  him  together.  The  dome 
of  the  Pantheon,  the  Benaissance  towers  of  Loches,  a  Cubitt-built 
house  in  Pimlico,  the  Candle  Works  over  the  Biver — they  were  all  his 
material.  Understanding  each,  with  each  he  knew  how  to  deal. 
And  that  is  on<d  of  the  reasons  why  the  Portrait  of  his  Mother 
will  go  a  few  years  hence  in  safety  to  the  Louvre-^why  *  San 
3iagio,'  '  Zaandam,'  and  '  The  Kitchen  *  lie  unabashed  for  ever  by 
the  'Lutma'  and  the  'Clement  de  Jonghe,' by  'The  Landscape 
with  an  Obelisk,'  and  by  *  The  Goldweigher's  Field.' 

Fhederick  Wedmore. 
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Hi/SS/A'S  CHARGE  AGAINST  JAPAN 


When  Japan  made  her  torpedo  attack  upon  Port  Arthur  on  the 
8th  of  February,  the  Tzar  denounced  it  to  his  people  as  a  treacherous 
act.  The  French,  German,  and  Russian  papers  were  nearly  unani- 
mous in  considering  it  a  complete  violation  of  the  usages  of  war. 
Even  our  own  papers  appeared  to  be  relieved  from  anxious  fore- 
bodings as  to  the  propriety  of  the  procedure  by  hearing  that  on  the 
previous  day  at  Chemulpho  it  was  believed  that  the  overpowered 
and  coerced  Russian  Yariag  had  happened  to  fire  the  first  shot  in 
the  action  which  was  forced  on  her.  If  that  defence  of  the  Japanese 
action  were  necessary,  it  is  obviously  inadequate  and  irrelevant, 
because  there  had  not  been  time  for  any  information  of  the  details 
of  the  action  at  Chemulpho  to  reach  Admiral  Togo^s  fleet  when  the 
attack  on  Port  Arthur  was  ordered.  It  is  clear  that  the  propriety  of 
the  order  to  attack  Port  Arthur,  three  days  after  Japan  had  announced 
at  St.  Petersburg  the  breaking  ofif  of  negotiations,  and  had  warned 
Russia  that  she  must  take  such  measures  for  her  own  safety  as  she 
thought  expedient,  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  at  Chemulpho. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  further  notice,  drawn  from 
the  practice  of  civilised  nations,  the  Tzar  expected,  and  in  what 
respect  either  the  French  or  German  papers  consider  that  precedents 
from  the  practice,  at  the  beginning  of  war,  of  either  France  or 
Germany  cover  their  contention  that  the  act  of  Japan  was  exceptional 
and  not  such  as  they  would  expect  from  any  Power  with  which 
diplomatic  relations  had  been  broken  o£f.  Do  they,  for  instance, 
think  that  Russia  has  given  them  cause  to  suppose  that  if  she 
intended  war  upon  them  she  would  give  them  more  formal  notice  than 
Japan  gave  to  Russia,  or  would  they  expect,  France  from  Germany, 
Germany  from  France,  something  diflFerent  ?    If  so,  what  is  it  ? 

I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  that  I  ask  these  questions  far  more 
in  the  interest  of  my  own  country  than  of  any  other,  because  it 
seems  to  be  almost  impossible  to  get  the  people  at  large,  on  whom 
the  safety  of  the  country  ultimately  depends,  to  realise  that  just 
what  they  have  seen  Japan  do  at  the  beginning  of  this  war  is  what 
every  civilised  Power  has  habitually  done  at  the  beginning  of  well- 
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nigh  every  war  of  modem  history.  The  ready  Power  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  imready  Power.  No  warning  of  coming  war  has  been 
sefit  with  a  view  to  prepare  the  unready  Power  to  make  good  the 
deficiencies  in  its  preparation.  The  normal  process  has  been  all  the 
other  way.  The  votes  of  the  Houses,  alike  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
have  again  and  again  explicitly  sanctioned  acts  tending,  because  of 
superior  readiness,  to  take  advantage  of  an  unready  Power.  Statesmen, 
held  among  us  still  in  the  highest  honour,  have  deliberately  defended 
such  acts  by  the  express  citation  of  precedents.  Votes  of  both 
Houses  have  sustained  again  and  again  the  statesmen  who  made 
those  speeches  and  cited  those  precedents.  We  should  not  have  a 
leg  to  stand  on  in  protesting  against  being  treated  as  Japan  treated 
Bussia  at  Port  Arthur,  supposing  that  the  Chemulpho  incident  had 
never  occurred.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  there  should  have 
been  that  plausible  and  misleading  defence  of  Japan  available, 
because  it  would  be  much  better  that  the  attack  on  Port  Arthur 
should  stand  out  in  its  naked  simplicity  as  a  concrete  example  of  what 
we  have  done  habitually  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  and  may  there- 
fore expect  to  have  done  to  us  if  we  are  not  ready  to  meet  whatever 
measure,  pressed  down  and  running  over,  is  meted  out  to  us  in 
return. 

Moreover,  there  is  another  consideration  which  makes  it  im*> 
portant  for  Englishmen  to  lay  to  heart  this  object-lesson.  The 
conterminous  frontiers  of  France  and  of  Germany,  for  instance,  are 
watched  by  military  guardians.  Everything  during  profound  peace 
is,  along  these  frontiers,  kept  on  a  war  footing.  No  stranger  can 
cross  from  one  to  the  other,  as  I  have  often  done,  without  the  fact  of 
his  crossing  being  known,  soon  after  he  passes  the  dividing  line,  to 
someone  whose  business  it  would  be,  in  the  event  of  the  least  cause 
of  suspicion,  to  call  him  to  account.  Immediately  behind  that 
watchful  guardianship,  the  armed  defence  and  ultimately  powerful 
fortresses  and  great  armies  are  ready.  In  England,  no  single  pro- 
vision of  any  kind  is  made,  as  regards  the  normal  life  of  the  country, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  condition  of  peace  in  which  we  live 
will  not  last  for  all  time.  The  coastguardmen  patrol  the  coasts, 
and  they  are  most  vigilant  by  night  and  day;  but  machinery  in 
their  hands  for  calling  out  any  defensive  force  is  wholly  wanting. 
The  whole  population  of  each  country  on  the  Continent  lives  under 
conditions  which  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  during  peace 
time  the  first  duty  of  the  Government  is  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
the  country.  Our  whole  population  lives  under  conditions  which  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  peace  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be. 

George  Eliot  long  since  threw  out  the  pregnant  remark  that 
people  habitually  assume  that  a  thing  never  will  happen,  because 
they  have  so  often  escaped  from  the  chances  of  its  happening; 
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'  whereas  the  more  often  they  escape  a  thing,  for  th6  occurrence  of 
which  thete  are  many  chances,  the  more  certain  it  becomes  that 
'  sooner  br  later  it  will  happen,  the  Tery  assumption  that  it  will  n^ver 
'  happen  tending  in  itself  to  make  it  more  probable.  This  has  often 
been  brought  home  to  me,  as  it  must  in  sdme  form  or  other  have  been 
brought  home  to  many  others,  when  I  have  been  employed  in  obtain- 
'  ing  information  for  the  defence  scheme  of  the  country.  The  horror 
excited  in  the  minds  of  local  residents,  especially  of  lady  proprietors, 
by  one's  asking  permission  to  go  on  their  lands  with  a  view  to 
purposes  of  investigation  necessary  for  defence,  would  be  one  of  the 
most  comic  if  it  were  not  one  of  the  most  pathetic  things  imaginable. 
The  nervous  *  Oh,  yes,  I  know.  Of  course,  it  is  only  make-believe ! 
There  never  really  could  be  any  chance  of  our  requiring,'  &c. 
evidently  shows  that  into  the  mind  of  that  very  representative  person 
the  idea  that  the  only  security  for  a  country  is  *  Look  that  your  walls 
be  strong'  has  never  entered.  War  is  a  thing  that  she  has  read 
about  in  books,  and  been  rather  interested  in.  That  any  precautions 
whatever  should  be  necessary  actiially  to  prevent  it  from  ooming 
near  to  her  own  county,  her  own  parish,  and  her  own  house  is  not  so 
much  merely  a  new  idea  to  her  as  an  absurdity  and  impossibility,  a 
thing  belonging  to  a  dififerent  world  altogether.  I  do  not  think 
that  in  most  of  these  cases  the  feeling  has  anything  to  do  with  a 
firm  faith  in  the  security  afforded  by  the  Navy.  It  is  simply  that  it 
has  never  entered  these  people's  minds  to  consider  that,  if  they  live 
in  safety,  it  is  by  virtue  of  an  adequate  defence  alone  that  they  do 
so,  and  that  therefore  their  safety  depends  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
defence.  Now  every  local  regulation  is  in  the  hands  of  municipalities 
of  which  this  is  the  normal  feeling.  They  are  most  patriotic  in 
intention,  but  any  steps  whatever  that  are  necessary  for-national 
defence,  for  military  efficiency,  or  for  precaution  against  a  possible 
change  &bm  peace  to  war  are  a  positive  offence  to  them,  solely 
because  they  are  so  entirely  outside  their  ordinary  range  of 
thought. 

Of  all  this  I  had  had  otiuch  experience,  but  I  had  never  Tealised 
the  danger  that  it  presented  till,  one  afternoon  in  January  1882, 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  IntelligODoe 
Department,  sent  for  me.  He  told  me  that  the  late  Lord  Famer 
had,  in  cross-etamining  Lord  Wolseley  as  to  the  possible  danger  of  a 
Channel  tuntiel,  rai^  the  question  whether  on  any  single  occasion 
within  the  last  fifty  or  hundred  years  an  incident  had  occurred  to 
justify  the  idea  '  that  war  would  be  declared  against  us,  as  we  might 
say,  out  of  a  dear  6ky,  without  any  previous  stiain  or  notice  thatt 
a  quarrel  was  impending.'  Lord  Wolseley  th^refcnre  wtsh^^  to 
liave  the '  historical  fodts  investigated;  and  Sir-  .Ajx^hibald  Alison 
deisired  m^to  look  them  up.  It  was  arrtoged  thttt  I  should  loi^^in 
Hvitix  the  year  1700  and  ascertain  the  &otSi    I  started;  th4reforo, 
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nnder  the  general  impression  that  normally  every  Power,  before 
taking  any  overt  action  of  hostility  against  another,  conformed  to 
something  like  the  old  duelling  laws :  presented  its  challenge  in 
due  form,  received  its  counter  challenge,  and  that  then  both, 
stepping  into  their  places,  after  a  few  passes  came  duly  to  business. 
The  exact  form  of  Lord  Farrer's  question  was  a  little  o£f  the  point. 
The  serious  question  was  not  whether  a  sudden  'declaration  of  war' 
might  be  delivered  out  of  a  clear  sky,  but  whether  when  two  States 
had  had  between  them  some  of  the  many  causes  of  difference  which 
at  almost  any  moment  exist  between  nearly  every  two  States,  there  was 
amy  danger  lest  one  should  actually  attack  the  other  without  giving 
the  attacked  State  warning  that  things  had  gone  too  far,  and 
that  the  sword  must  decide.  Much  previous  '  strain,'  for  insjbance, 
had  existed  for  many  months  between  Bussia  and  Japan.  Notice 
had  been  distinctly  given  that  a  quarrel  '  was  impending.'  <  The 
sky '  could  not  for  many  months  past  have  been  described  as  clear. 
That  did  not  in  the  least  alter  the  feict  that  Russia  was  taken  wholly 
unawares;  that  the  officers,  including  it  is  said  even  the  officers  on 
duty,  had  gone  off  to  a  convivial  entertainment.  Thiey  acted  just  as 
if  any  danger  of  attack  by  shotted  guns  and  live  torpedos  was  as 
remote  as  a  bombardment  of  Hull  or  of  London  by  any  one  of  the 
Powers,  such  as  Russia  or  Crermany — which  have  each  of  them  been 
msing  language  about  us  at  least  as  fierce  as  any  against  Japan — 
urould  appear  to  be  to-day.  Anyone  who  has  read  the  specific  menaces 
;iigainst  us  which  have  been  put  forth  in  Russia  by  journals 
avowedly  inspired  by  influential  statesmen,  who  may  at  any  moment 
become  the  motive  power  behind  the  throne  of  the  Tzar,  must  see 
that,  as  regards  Russia  at  least,  'the  sky'  cannot  be  described  as 
/clear,'  and  that  if  there  is  at  this  moment  no  fear  of  Russia  making 
«  direct  attack  upon  our  shores,  that  is  solely  because  she  would  gain 
nothing  and  lose  much  by  doing  so.  Though  the  Japanese  example 
was  not,  yet  the  general  conclusion  so  far  was,  known  to  me  before  I 
began. 

Therefore  the  general  purpose  with  which  I  set  to  work  was  to 
examine  the  precedents  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  wars 
had  usually  begun.  I  was  to  find  out  whether  there  was  even  a 
-remote  chance  that  any  attack  might  be  made  upon  us  under  such 
•conditions  as  those  which  prevail  to-day.-  We  have  as  usual  the 
friendliest  possible  official  relationships  with  all  the  Powers;  but 
«lso,  with  at  least  three  of  the  Powers,  many  unsettled  questions. 
Motvover,  in  each  country  large  and  popular  parties,  that  may  at 
jdsy  moment  come  into  power,  desire  nothing  so  fervently  as  the 
humiliation  of  England,  and- even  her  extinction  as  an  Empire,  so 
'tiiat,  after  they  have  kOled  the  leopard,  they  may  cut  it  tip  and 
divide  the  carcase  among  them.  If  anyone  doubts  that,  let  hidi 
jtady  the  following  language,  which  avowedly  represents  the  views 
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of  Prince  Mesthersky,  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  exponent  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  inner  Camarilla  at  St.  Petersburg. 

All  the  impudent  and  vile  acts  which  England  has  perpetrated  daring  the 
past  months  against  Bussia  are  too  manifest  to  every  one  of  Bassia*s  many 
millions  of  people  to  need  recording  in  any  Blue-book ;  and  Bussians  of  all  ages, 
even  children,  and  of  all  conditions,  are  permeated  with  hatred  against  the 
English,  and  with  the  thirst  of  revenge.  Nor  is  there  one  Bnssian  who  does 
not  grasp  the  £&ct  that  we  have  to  do  not  with  the  Japanese,  who  are  unworthy 
of  Bussian  blood  and  Bussian  hatred.  We  have  to  deal  with  England,  and  all 
the  hatred,  all  the  force  of  the  Bussian  spirit  thirsting  for  blood  is  directed 
against  England.  Voices  have  long  since  made  themselves  heard  in  Moscow 
crying :  *  We  are  giving  millions  for  the  war  against  the  Japanese,  but  we  wiH 
give  whole  milliards  for  a  war  against  England,  if  only  the  Tzar  will  say  the 
word.'  And  these  words  are  repeated  by  the  entire  Bussian  Empire,  by  every 
city,  every  hamlet,  every  soldier,  every  Bussian  man.  Animated  with  this 
sentiment,  let  the  whole  Bussian  Press  speak  out,  and  then,  perhaps,  our  diplo- 
matists will  be  inspired  to  talk  with  the  English  Ministers  in  the  language  ci 
English  cynicism,  of  English  impudence,  and  at  every  sound  of  such  language 
all  Bussia  will  stand  up  breast  to  breast  as  one  man  for  our  adored  monarch, 
and  will  not  recoil  from  any  sacrifice  when  the  struggle  longed  for  by  all  Bussia 
has  begun  against  her  one  secular  enemy. 

It  is  nothing  to  the  point  that  the  picture  framed  for  themselves 
by  *the  Archdukes'  is  wholly  false.  The  idea  of  the  unity  of 
sentiment  throughout  Russia  is  as  misleading  as  the  description  of 
English  action.  That  does  not  alter  the  fieict  that,  supposing  Russia 
to  have  the  power'and  the  opportunity,  the  ruling  class,  if  it  thought 
fit,  would  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  framing  against  Britain  a 
series  of  indictments  which,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  writer  of  that 
article,  would  justify  Russia  in  any  act  of  war.  The  whole  con- 
ception of  a  '  clear  sky '  is  misleading.  So  far  as  our  conception  of 
the  situation  is  concerned,  the  sky  at  this  moment  is  as  clear  as  it 
ever  is,  in  the  sense  that  we  do  not  in  the  least  degree  expect  to  be 
suddenly  attacked  in  return  for  anything  that  we  have  done.  If  the 
writer  of  that  article  obtained  decisive  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
Tzar,  and  he  has  much,  it  would  not  be  any  scruples  as  to  inter* 
national  law,  but  only  lack  of  opportunity  for  striking  us,  that  would 
save  us  from  actual  attack  without  further  warning. 

Before  I  say  more  as  to  the  actual  cases  with  which  I  became 
acquainted,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  how  far  precedents  firom  the 
past  are  of  importance  as  indicating  what  we  may  expect  to  happen 
in  our  day.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  matter  it  is  only  the  views  of 
great  statesmen  that  are  of  any  importance,  because  the  question  is 
whether,  and  under  what  conditions,  armies  and  fleets  will  be  set  in 
motion  for  attack  upon  another  nation  which  does  not  expect  attack. 
Therefore,  the  views  of  those  who  alone  can  set  them  in  motion,  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  will  be  justified  by  past  precedents,  are 
worth  considering.  Even  if,  as  a  consequence  of  their  prematura 
action  based  on  mistaken  precedents,  they  were  by  the  votes  of  a 
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popular  assembly,  displaced  from  power,  that  would  not  affect  the 
matter.  For  the  blow  would  have  been  struck,  the  injury  and  the 
danger  to  the  attacked  Power  would  have  been  incurred  already, 
whether  they  retained  power  or  not.  I  may  say,  however,  that  I 
know  of  no  single  instance  in  which  an  act  of  sudden  war  has  led  to 
the  displacement  of  a  statesman  by  a  popular  vote,  either  in  a 
deliberative  assembly  or  at  the  polls.  I  know  of  several  where  a 
hesitation  to  act  by  surprise  has  led  to  the  Ml  of  a  statesman  and  a 
party. 

There  is  perhaps  no  statesman  to  whom  a  large  number  at  least 
of  our  own  public  men  now  look  back  with  more  admiration  than 
to  Canning,  the  avowed  object  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  youthful  idolatry. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  speech  of  his  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  1st  of  January  1808,  will  show  the  mode  in  which 
he  appealed  to  precedents  : 

In  the  year  1801  the  island  of  Madeira  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  our 
Government  for  fear  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Yet  Portugal 
was  a  neutral  nation,  and  had  always,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  been  styled  the 
old  and  ancient  ally  of  England.  The  capture  of  Madeira  had  been  effected 
without  any  previous  communication  to  the  Court  of  Lisbon.  Undoubtedly 
instructions  had  been  sent  to  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon  to  request 
that  an  order  should  be  sent  to  the  Governor  to  surrender  the  island  in  good- 
wilL  The  instructions  arrived  at  Lisbon  about  the  time  that  the  troops  arrived 
at  Madeira,  and  the  island  waa  consequently  taken  by  force  before  any  orders 
could  have  been  sent  out  to  deliver  it.  ...  .  He  did  not  mean  to  condemn  the 
capture  of  that  island.^ 

And  again  in  the  same  speech  : 

'In  the  year  1806  there  had  been  reports  of  its  being  the  intention  of 
the  French  Government  to  invade  Portugal.  ,  ,  ,  He  admired  the  conduct 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  late  Ministers  on  that  occasion ;  he  applauded 
their  spirit.*    He  .then  read  the  instructions  sent  to  Lord  St.  Vincent,  which 


(1)  If  Portugal  would  fight  France,  to  offer  aU  assistance. 

(2)  If  the  Court  wished  to  go  to  Brazil,  to  protect  them. 

(8)  If  Portugal  showed  any  disposition  to  yield  to  France,  then  in  any  case 
the  Port  of  Lisbon  was  to  be  prevented  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
the  Portuguese  navy  was  to  be  secured,  every  vessel  that  was  serviceable  waa 
to  be  brought  off.  'For  the  execution  of  these  instructions  the  troops  that 
were  then  embarking  were  to  be  sent  to  him  with  all  convenient  expedition ;  but 
he  was  not  to  give  any  intimation  of  the  circumstances  to  the  Portuguese 
Government,  nor  to  hold  any  language  that  might  excite  the  suspicion  of  the 
French  Minister  or  lead  to  any  measures  of  precaution ;  and  as  it  nught  be 
necessary  to  employ  the  troops  immediately  on  their  arrival,  in  order  to  secure 
»  strong  position,  he  was  to  have  the  marines  and  boats  of  the  fleet  constantly 
in  readiness  for  that  service.'  'The  only  shyness  that  had  been  felt  in  pro> 
ducing '  these  instmctions  *  before  was  that  it  would  place  him  [Canning]  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  situation  of  convicted  plagiarists,'  ^  in  the  capture,  which 
had  just  been  accomplished  during  a  period  of  peace  with  Denmark,  of  the 
whole  of  the  Danish  fleet. 

■  Speeches^  vol.  ii.  p.  818 ;  Hansard^  vol.  z.  p.  66.        '  Speeches^  vol.  ii.  pp.  819-821. 
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The  next  t^o  statesmen  whom  I  shall  cite  are  Sir  Bobert  Fed 
and  Lord  Falmerston.  I  fancy  most  people  will  admit,  whatever 
their  view  of  Lord  Palmerston's  career  may  be,  that  we  have  had 
no  statesman  for  many  a  day  who  was  more  versed  in  diplomatic 
usage  or  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  precedents  that 
might  be  fairly  cited  to  justify  any  particular  act.  Having  in  the 
year  1835  sanctioned  the  employment  of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  in 
Spain,  he  in  1836  thus  defended  his  action  by  precedents  drawn 
fh)m  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  must  be  understood  that 
I  do  not  quote  this  particular  case  as  an  illustration  of  sudden  war. 
What  Lord  Palmerston  had  in  this  instance  to  justify  was  not  the 
suddenness  with  which  he  had  acted,  but  the  fact  that  he  had 
interfered,  by  unoflScial  war  and  suspending  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  foreign  country.  The  interesting 
point  in  this  case  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  statesman  who,  then 
and  afterwards,  had  both  Houses  and  the  country  at  his  back,  felt 
himself  justified  in  basing  the  defence  of  his  action  on  precedeiods 
of  a  date  so  ancient.  It  is  obvious  that  if  precedents  so  many 
centuries  old  in  regard  to  unofficial  war  were  valid,  so  also  would  all 
the  precedents  of  the  intervening  period  as  to  the  sudden  beginning 
of  w£ur  be  valid  to  justify,  for  instance,  such  an  act  as  that  of  Japan. 
The  reply  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  I  also  give,  though  it  necessarily 
turns  on  the  question  of  the  particular  case  of  interference  in  the 
private  concerns  of  another  ndtioli,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  pre- 
cedents, to  be  drawn  from  our  own  action  in  the  past  as  to  sudden 
war,  by  foreign  nations  desiring  t^  excuse  for  suddenly  attacking  us. 

Precedents  [said  Lord  PahnerBton]  would  have  justified  the  Govemmeiit  in 
doing  even  more.  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  assbtance  first  to  the  Huguenots  of 
France,  and  next  to  the  revolted  subjects  of  Spain  in  the  Low  Countries.  In 
t^ese  cases  she  not  merely  left  her  subjects  at  liberty  to  go  to  theii?  aid  if  they 
chose,  but  she  did  that  which  Ministers  had  been  fisklsely  and  unjustly  accused 
of  doing — she  did-  in  an  underhand  manner  what  she  did  not  choose  to  do 
openly,  and,  being  restrained  by  prudentisl  reasons  from  publicly  declaring  war, 
flhe  gave  permission,  in  her  own  name,  to  her  subjects  to  join  the  insurgent 
forces,  supplying  them  with  money ;  and  she  despatched  6000  men  to  aid  the 
insurgents  in  the  Low  Countries,  whom  she  raised  at  her  own  expense,  and 
furnished  with  trains  of  artillery.  What  happened  in  the  revolt  of  the  Low 
Countries?  The  army  of  Prince  Maurice  was  composed  of  persons  of  aD 
nations,  whose  adventurous  spirit  and  lave  of  freedom  led  them  to^  fight  in  its 
ranks,  and  seek  for  distinction  in  the  victories  he  gained.  At  the  battle  which 
took  place  at  Nieuport,  the  British  auxiliaries,  under  Sir  Philip  de  Vere«  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  gaining  the  victory  there  achieved.  When  Ostend  was 
taken  a  few  years  afterwards,  who  were  the  officers  who  comm^ded  the 
garrison  P  Edmcmds,  a  Scotchman,  and  Martihe,  a  Frenchman,  were  among 
the  number,  while  Sir  Philip  de  Vere  was  in  the  army  which  oarried  on  the 
'operations  of  the  »ege.  To  say,  therefore,  that  for  the  subjects  of  one  oountiy 
to-  engage  in  the  contests  of  another  wss  'contrary  to  the  law  or  practice  of 
nations,  and  that  an  antagonist  of  such  volunteers  might  justly  threaten  to 
refuse  them  the  privilege  of  prisoners  of  war,  as  Don  Carlos  had  threatened  to 
do,  was  a  proposition  at  variance* with  all  history. 
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The  eaase  and  the  limit  of  the  interference,  again,  rested  on  the  plain 
principle  of  asaisting  Spain  to  maintain  her  independence,  bo  far  as  our  power 
.went,  while  we  avoided  enterprises  beyond  our  m^ans,  and  attempts  that  might 
involve  us  in  a  war  which  it  would  be  imwise  or  dishonourable  to  undertake. 

I  give,  as  I  have  said,  Sir  Robert  PeeF^  reply  to  represent  the 
view  which  would  certainly  be  taken  by  a»  foreign  nation  which 
desired  to  quote  the  action  of  England  as  a  precedent  for  attacking 
England  herself. 

If  these  principles  were  correct,  there  never  yet  was  a  government,  it  being 
itself  the  sole  judge  of  the  necessity,  which  had  not  a  right,  or,  if  it  had  not, 
could  not  make  out  for  itself  a  right,  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  its 
neighbours.  Although  we  might  be  deeply  interested  in  the  commerce  of  Spain, 
was  that  a  sufficient  justification  for  our  present  interference  P  Or  if  it  was  to 
be  justified  because  we  had  an  interest  that  a  free  government  should  be 
established  in  Spain,  a  similar  allegation  might  "be  made  by  the  despotic  govern- 
ments of  the  Continent  as  their  justification  for  checking  the  growth  of  nascent 
.freedom  in  any  of  the  States  in  their  vicinity.  Prussia  or  Austria,  for  instance, 
znight  allege,  '  Our  interests  are  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  democracy,  or 
to  the  maintenance  of  popular  government,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  terri- 
tories, and  on  the  same  principle  on  which  England,  possessing  a  popular 
government  and  a  free  constitution,  has  interfered  in  Spain  to  procure  the 
estabh'shment  of  a  similar  political  system  in  that  country,  do  we  justify 
ourselves  in  promoting  a  system  .of  despotism,  and  in  crushing  the  fir^t  attempts 
to  establish  a  just  and  rational  liberty.' 

On  the  whole,  however^  the  most  simple  statement  of  principles 
on  the  subject  of  the  right  method  of  beginning  war  was  enimciated 
by  a  Russian  diplomatist  in  1840.  The  case  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  practically  all  the  Powers  ixrere  at  the  time  in  consultation  as  to 
the  measut^  to  be  taken  to  save  Turkey  firom  the  attack  of  the  Pasha 
of  Eg]rpt.  It  was  therefore  to  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  as  a  dedara- 
tiou  of  tine  principles  which  ought  to  guide  their  action,  that  Baron 
Brunnow,  the  Bussian  plenipotentiary,  propoimded  the  proposition 
^  To  execute  all  these  measures '  of  overt  and  decisive  action  against 
Eg]rpt  ^  with  the  greatest  promptitude,  and  with  the  greatest  secrecy. 
Promptitude,  because  it  is  the  only  means  of  ensuring  their  success ; 
secrecy,  because  the  blow  must  fii^tbe  struck  before  it  is  announced/ 
No  subsequent  action  of  Russia  at  any  date  has  ever  shown  that  she 
has  repudiated  the  principles  thu$  laid  down  for  her  guidanoe  and 
that  of  other  Powers  by  Baron  BruniiOw. 

But  to  come  to  the  broad  result  of  the  actual  precedents.  I 
could  ^  during  the  two  centuries  trace  no  case  which  justified  the 
assumption  that  modem  nations  considered  themselves  under  any 
obligation  td  send  to  a  foreign  Court  a  warning  of  coming  war, 
^eliverad  stsW  de^slaratioh  of  war  at  the  foreign  Ourt,  in  any  instance 
in  whkh  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  adhering  to  the  principles 
of  Bdcron  Bruntibw.  As  a  rule,  a  *  Declaration  of  War  *  is  of  precisely 
-tiie  '8iE^  Mttd  as  those  that  Wete^  issued  by  Jap^  c^d  by  Russia 
lespectivety  after  the  war  had  begun.  Our  decl$;riBtiions  of  war  have 
beM  issued  -  in  a  very  solemn  manner  on  the  steps  of  the  Royal 
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Exchange.  They  warn  all  the  King's  subjects  of  the  fisM^t  of  war,  and 
prescribe  to  them  the  conduct  that  it  behoves  them  to  follow  in 
consequence.  From  time,  place,  and  circumstance  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  intended  to  warn  the  threatened  Power ;  and  they  have, 
in  fact,  in  almost  every  instance  been  preceded  by  fierce  fighting 
which  has  brought  on  the  war.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  probably  the  most  solemn  document  that  exists,  regulating 
as  it  does  with  rigid  precision  the  conduct  of  a  great  nation  which 
absolutely  accepts  its  authority*  Naturally,  the  conditions  of 
'  Declarations  of  War '  are  in  such  a  document  strictly  defined.  The 
form  of  the  United  States  *  Declaration  of  War '  is  a  vote  by  Congress 
'  that  a  state  of  war  actually  exists  between  the  United  States  and^ 
such  and  such  a  Power.  It  formally  announces  the  fact  of  preceding 
acts  of  war,  and  places  the  powers  of  the  States  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Executive  for  the  purpose  of  war. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  difference  in  the 
nimiber  of  cases  which  have  occurred  in  the  action  of  different  States 
in  this  matter  has  been  merely  a  question  of  opportunity.  A  mari- 
time State  has  greater  facilities  for  a  sudden  stroke,  as  Japan  has  so 
recently  shown  ;  therefore,  it  happens  that  Britain  and  France  have 
delivered  these  sudden  blows  more  often  than  any  other  Powers. 
France  has  had  the  double  opportunity  of  striking  by  sea  and  land, 
and  has  taken  it  freely.  Numerically,  within  the  time  I  more 
jmrticularly  examined,  Britain  struck  thirty  of  these  blows,  France 
thirty-six,  Russia  seven  (not  reckoning  her  habitual  practice  towards 
Turkey  and  other  bordering  Asiatic  States,  including  China),  Frossia 
seven,  Austria  twelve,  the  United  States  five  at  least.  Anyone 
who  wishes  to  verify  the  authorities  for  these  statements  can  do  so 
by  referring  to  a  little  volume  published  by  the  Stationery  Depart- 
ment, and  to  be  obtained  of  any  bookseller  for  1«.  %d.  A  few  copies 
still  remain  on  hand.  It  is  entitled  Hostilities  without  DedaraHon  c/ 
War.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Controller  of  His  Majesty's  Stationery 
Office,  in  whose  hands  is  the  copyright,  for  the  permission  I  have 
freely  used  to  make  extracts  from  it.  At  the  present  time,  those  who 
are  still  discussing  the  propriety  of  the  action  of  Japan  will  find 
much  ammunition  for  controversy  in  it.  In  face  of  the  details  and 
evidence  therein  supplied,  they  will,  I  think,  share  my  opinion  that 
those  who  have  attacked  the  action  of  Japan  are  either  ignorant  of 
history  or  reckless  about  the  extent  to  which  they  besmirch  their 
own  countries  by  the  mud  which  they  fling,  at  Japan. 

In  the  volume  in  question  I  have  cited  chapter  and  verse  for  ever; 
assertion  here  made.  I  now  throw  down  the  challenge  to  any  rq)re- 
sentative  of  any  nation  or  of  any  form  of  Government — republican, 
representative  monarchy,  or  any  form  of  absolutism — ^to  show  that 
the  action  of  Japan  has  not  been  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
cedents provided  by  the  nation  or  Government  for  whom  they  speak. 

R  Maobice. 
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Alarums  and  excursions  were  the  order  of  the  day  in  politics  last 
month.  Not  since  those  troubled  times  which  some  of  us  remember 
only  too  well,  in  the  spring  of  1886,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  £&cing 
the  not  yet  compacted  forces  of  Unionism,  and  was  looking  about  in 
every  direction  at  once  for  some  means  of  consolidating  his  wavering 
majority,  have  we  had  anjrthing  like  the  parliamentary  situation  of 
March.  It  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  retail  here  the  gossip  of  the 
Lobbies  and  the  thousand  and  one  theories  of  our  Tadpoles  and 
Tapers.  But  we  have  had  something  more  than  mere  irrespon- 
sible gossip  to  cast  light  upon  the  political  situation  during  the 
past  month.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  wont  to  declare  that  all  political 
secrets  leaked  out,  and  that  the  only  safety  of  a  Ministry  lay  in  the 
fact  that,  whilst  the  truth,  even  when  most  jealously  guarded,  was 
revealed,  it  was  invariably  accompanied  by  assertions  which  went  so 
far  beyond  what  was  true  that  the  public  was  just  as  completely 
deceived  as  though  nothing  whatever  regarding  any  particular  trans- 
action had  become  known.  Out  of  the  volume  of  gossip  which  has 
lately  flowed  in  a  turbid  current  through  the  newspapers  there  are 
one  or  two  special  items  which  may  be  taken  as  being  in  fact  and 
substance  true.  There  is,  for  example,  the  story,  to  which  I  must 
recur  later  on,  of  a  fierce  struggle  within  the  Cabinet  over  the 
second  instalment  of  the  report  of  the  War  OflBce  Beconstruction 
Committee.  Even  the  least  enlightened  of  men  knows  that  there 
was  something  more  than  mere  rumour  in  this  story.  There  is  also 
the  undoubted  fiEict  that  on  the  9th  of  March  the  Government  had 
the  narrowest  possible  escape  from  a  &tal  defeat  in  the  House  of 
Conmions.  On  that  eventful  day.  Ministers  themselves  believed 
that  they  were  about  to  be  beaten,  and  the  feeling  was  so  strong 
that  some  of  the  'politicals'  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  little 
valedictory  speeches  to  the  *permanents*  with  whom  they  were 
associated  in  their  respective  offices.  It  was  only  by  forming  a 
desperate  resolution,  and  taking  a  desperate  course,  that  Mr.  Balfour 
was  enabled  to  avert  a  catastrophe  that  would  have  put  an  end  to 
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the  Gtoyemment.  The  story  of  the  evening  is  as  strange  as  it  is 
instructive.  Mr.  Pirie  had  given  notice  of  a  resolution  calling 
attention  to  the  public  utterances  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  other  members  of  the  Grovemment,  on  the  fiscal  question,  and 
strongly  condemning  preferential  and  protective  tariffs.  To  this 
Mr.  Wharton,  acting  with  the  approval  of  the  Crovemment,  had 
announced  his  intention  of  moving  an  amendment  approving  the 
'  explicit  declarations '  of  the  Government  that  their  policy  did  not 
include  either  a  general  system  of  protection  or  preference  based  on 
the  taxation  of  food.  This  amendment  was  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  retaining  the  votes  of  the  Ministerial  Free  Traders,  who,  it  was 
known,  would  not  oppose  Mr.  Pirie's  resolution  if  it  stood  alone.  It 
had,  however,  the  obvious  disadvantage,  from  the  party  point  of 
Vie^,  of  committing  the  Crovemment  against  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
policy.  His  Mends  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  to  the  number,  it  is 
said,  of  112,  were  deeply  incensed  by  what  they  regeurded  as  the, 
betrayal  of  their  leader,  and  at  a  hastily  summoned  meeting  in  the 
precincts  of  the  House,  they  decided  to  inform  the  Treasury  Whips 
that  they  would  not  support  the  Wharton  amendment.  Mr.  Balfaur 
was  allowed  but  little  time  in  which  to  decide  upon  his  course  of 
action,  but  it  could  not  have  taken  him  long  to  discover  that  to  part 
company  with  the  food-taxers  meant  immedii^  defeat,  whilst  to  part 
from  the  Free  Traders  would  still  leave  him  in  command  of  a  majority. 
He  chose  the  latter  course.  Mr.  Wharton's  amendment  was  hurriedly 
withdrawn,  and  Ministers,  in  consequence,  succeeded  in  defeating 
Mr.  Pirie's  resolution  by  a  majority  of  forty-six,  at  the  cost,  however, 
of  allowing  themselves  to  be  identified  with  the  policy  of  the  food- 
tax.  The  majority  of  Liberals  regarded  the  crisis,  and  the  surrender 
of  Ministers  to  Mi.  Chamberlain,  with  unfeigned  satisfaction.  It  is 
not  to  the  House  of  Commons,  witii  its  Ministerial  majority  reduced 
to  little  more  than  a  third  of  its  original  strength,  that  they  look  for 
the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  protectionist  agitation,  but  to  the  country, 
where  events  have  proved  that  this  policy  is  distinctly,  if  not  univer- 
sally, impopular.  Bightly  or  wrongly,  tiiey  conceived  that  by  com- 
pelling Mr.  Balfour  to  nail  the  flag  of  protection  to  the  ship  he 
commands,  they  had  done  much  to  strengthen  the  prospect  of  victory 
at  the  general  election  in  which  they  are  already  rejoicing. 

There  is  always  an  element  of  comedy  in  even  the  gravest  of 
political  crises.  It  was  supplied,  in  this  instance,  by  the  position 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Pirie's  resolution  was 
tivowedly  aimed  at  the  extra-parliamentary  utterances  of  that 
gentleman ;  yet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not  permitted 
to  open  his  lips  in  the  debate.  He  had  to  remain  mute,  just  as  he 
did  in  the  prolonged  discussion  of  the  fiscal  question  on  the  Address, 
It  was  an  unparalleled  position  for  a  Minister  of  high  rank  to  occupy 
in  such  circumstances,  and  it  has  not  unnaturally  led  to  some 
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didcossioii  as  to  liis  exact  status  in  the  present  Administration.  Is 
he  to  be  regarded,  as  some  insist,  as  a  modem  Casabianca,  standing  on 
tile  burning  deck  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  filial  duty,  and  facing 
a  painful  end  in  preference  to  the  desertion  of  his  post  ?  Or  is  he, 
B»  others  suggest,  the  *  man  in  possession,'  placed  there  by  the  reah 
owner  and  mad;er  of  the  Crovemment,  whose  duty  it  is  to  stay  below 
stairs  in  the  ease  and  security  of  the  servants'  hall,  always  with  an 
eye  on  the  &mily  plate-chest,  whilst  the  nominal  owner  of  tha 
mansion  is  regaling  himself  and  his  friends  in  the  upper  chambers  ? 
Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  present 
position  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  an  anomaly  to  which 
the  political  history  of  modem  times  furnishes  no  parallel.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  that  we  have  been  living,  for  a  month  past,  in  a 
world  of  sensational  gossip. 

What  is,  in  some  respects,  a  subsidiary  matter  has  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  during  the  month.  This  is  the  question  raised 
by  Lord  George  Hamilton's  statement  to  his  constituents  explaining 
the  reason  for  his  retirement  from  the  G-ovemment  last  September. 
Mr.  Balfour,  as  my  readers  will  remember,  was  unable  through  ill- 
ness to  attend  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  opening  weeks  of 
the  Session.  In  these  circumstances  the  statement  made  by  Lord 
G-eorge  on  the  subject  of  his  resignation  necessarily  furnished  an 
inadequate  explanation  of  the  important  events  of  last  September. 
What  the  country  wished  to  know  was  what  measure  of  truth  there 
was  in  the  story  widely  current,  to  which  the  Tvmea  was  the  first  to 
give  publicity,  that  the  retirement  of  Lord  G-eorge  Hamilton  and 
Mr.  Bitchie,  before  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  took  the  same  step,  was  due 
to  a  game  of  finesse  very  skilfully  played  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
Games  of  fimMse^  played  between,  the  chief  of  the  Ministry  and  his 
colleagues,  are  not  to  the  liking  of  the  British  public,  more 
particularly  when  they  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  played  for  the 
purpose  of  jockeying  certain  Ministers  out  of  the  Cabinet.  It  was 
unfortunate  for  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  gentleman  who  wrote 
on  the  subject  in  the  Tmus  did  not  seem  to  realise  this  fiEtct,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Balfour  should  feel  that  he  has  good 
reason  to  complain  of  the  maladroitness  of  supporters  who  laid  him 
open  to  a  very  damaging  accusation.  On  his  return  to  his  parlia- 
mentary duties  it  was  felt  the  matter  was  one  which  ought  to  be 
probed  to  the  bottom,  and  Mr.  John  Ellis,  on  a  motion  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  brought  the  whole  question  into  the  arena 
of  public  debate.  .  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  happy  in  his 
method  of  meeting  it.  The  charge  against  him  was  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  inducing  Lord  George  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Bitchie  to 
resign  office  by  withholding  from  them  the  fieu^  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  already  ti^en  this  step,  and  that  he  led  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
to  remain — as  it  turned  out  for  a  very  short  term — in  the  Ministerial 
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ranks  by  confidentially  revealing  Mr.  Chamberlain's  resignation  to 
him.  The  result  of  the  debate  on  the  7th  of  March  was  to  leave 
matters  very  much  where  they  had  been  before.  It  is  tme  that  Mr. 
Balfour  was  able  to  show  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  spoken  of  his 
resignation  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  attended  by  Mr.  Ritchie 
and  Lord  Greorge  Hamilton.  But  he  could  not  deny  the  fact  that 
he  had  not  communicated  to  these  colleagues  of  his  the  definite 
resignation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  which  he  had  in  writing  at  the  time 
when  the  Cabinet  was  held,  and  that  they  both  retired  from  the 
Ministry  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  remaining 
in  it.  Nor  could  he  contest  the  statement  that  he  had  informed 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  definite  resignation, 
but  had  refused  him  permission  to  make  it  known  to  Mr.  Ritchie 
and  Lord  Greorge.  One  need  not  follow  the  example  of  the  Times 
and  speak  of  this  as  a  brilliant  game  of  finesse,  skilfully  carried  out 
by  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  expense  of  two  of  his  colleagues ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  acquit  Mr.  Balfour  of  a  certain  amount  of 
disingenuousness,  or  to  regard  the  transaction  as  one  creditable  to 
our  public  life.  Unfortunately  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Balfour 
endeavoured  to  explain  his  part  in  these  transactions  opened  up 
another  question,  not  very  important  in  itself,  but  of  distinct 
importance  as  indicating  the  severity  of  the  strain  which  has  been 
imposed  upon  Ministers  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
new  propaganda.  The  Prime  Minister  spoke  with  some  indignation 
of  Lord  George  Hamilton  for  not  having  corrected  the  interpretation 
put  by  Lord  Rosebery  in  more  than  one  of  his  speeches  upon  a 
certain  statement  that  Lord  George  had  made  in  his  explanation  of 
the  events  that  led  up  to  his  resignation.  This  was  that  at  the  last 
Cabinet  of  the  Session  of  1903,  Mr.  Balfour  had  appeared  before  his 
colleagues  armed  with  two  documents.  One  was  the  pamphlet 
subsequently  published  on  retaliatory  tariffs  and  the  other  a  document 
in  which  preferential  tariffs  and  a  tax  upon  food  were  advocated. 
Lord  George  Hamilton's  declaration  on  the  subject  was  quite  clear,  and 
no  one  could  impute  to  him  any  intention  to  deceive.  Lord  Rosebery 
naturally  turned  it  to  account  when  publicly  criticising  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  for  having  done  so  he  was  charged  by  the 
Prime  Minister  with  having  '  calumniated '  him.  The  only  founda- 
tion for  this  charge — justly  and  hotly  resented  by  Lord  Rosebery — 
was  that,  whereas  of  the  two  documents  only  one  was  a  pamphlet, 
the  other  being  a  minute  or  memorandum  for  the  use  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  ex-Premier  had  described  both  as  i)amphlets.  If  Mr.  Balfour 
had  seen  fit  to  deal  frankly  with  the  matter  at  the  outset,  even  this 
trivial  error  would  have  been  avoided.  But,  instead  of  doing  this, 
he  refused  to  lift  the  veil  of  mystery  from  his  second  document,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  had  to  witness  a  painful  scene  of  mutual 
recrimination  and  contradiction  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
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late  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  A  few  days  later,  thanks  to  Lord 
Rosebery's  action  in  repudiating  Mr.  Balfour's  charge  of  *  calumny/ 
the  truth  came  out  through  the  lips  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  the 
coimtry  at  last  learned  the  precise  nature  of  the  document  in  which 
the  Prime  Minister  had  advocated  doctrines  so  far  in  advance  of  his 
public  utterances.  To  some  persons  it  may  seem  that  the  whole 
business  was  but  a  storm  in  a  teacup ;  but  everyone  experienced  in 
political  life  knows  that  at  critical  times  like  the  present  it  is  from 
these  trivial  personal  questions  and  misunderstandings  that  the 
gravest  consequences  often  follow. 

In  the  meantime,  so  far  as  the  question  of  *  fiscal  reform '  is 
concerned,  it  hardly  seems  that  much  way  is  being  made  in  any 
direction.  A  few  months  ago  the  topic  seemed  to  occupy  all  minds 
and  tongues.  Now  it  is  mentioned  but  occasionally,  and  the  news- 
papers which  devoted  themselves  with  so  much  energy  to  the 
propagation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  'new  political  economy'  have 
found  other  sulgects  with  which  to  fill  their  columns.  It  would 
almost  seem  that  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  departure  from  England  the 
whole  movement  in  favour  of  a  return  to  protection  had  collapsed. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when 
the  member  for  West  Birmingham  returns  to  his  post,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  put  fresh  life  into  the  campaign  of  which  he  is 
the  leader.  Free  Traders,  without  ignoring  this  possibility,  console 
themselves  with  the  conviction  that  fresh  and  unmistakable  proofs 
have  been  given  of  the  strength  of  their  cause,  not  only  in  such  by- 
elections  as  that  at  Normanton,  where  the  Liberal  candidate 
secured  the  huge  majority  of  3946  votes,  or  that  in  East  Dorset, 
where  the  Liberal  won  the  seat  from  the  Ministerialists  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  820,  but  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  who  at  their  annual  conference  rejected 
a  resolution  proposed  in  the  interests  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
policy.  Within  the  ranks  of  the  Ministerial  party,  the  bitterness 
existing  between  Free  Traders  and  Protectionists  is  great  and  ap- 
parently growing.  The  strenuous  attempts  of  Mr.  Balfour  to  provide 
a  policy  on  which  everybody  within  his  own  i)arty  can  agree,  so 
&x  fix>m  succeeding,  have  only  accentuated  the  difficulties  of  the 
position.  The  debates  on  the  Estimates,  and  on  resolutions  which 
more  or  less  directly  raised  the  question  of  confidence  in  the 
Ministry,  have  been  memorable  for  the  large  reduction  of  the 
Government  majority.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  the  majority  was 
actually  turned  into  a  minority.  It  was,  of  course,  on  a  'snap' 
division,  cleverly  engineered  by  Mr.  Bedmond,  just  as  the  'snap' 
division  on  the  cordite  question  was  engineered  in  1895  by  Mr. 
Brodrick  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  two  divisions  stand  precisely 
on  the  same  footing ;  but  Mr.  Balfour,  more  philosophical,  apparently, 
than  his  Liberal  predecessors,  or  possibly  warned  by  their  example, 
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did  not  take  the  opportunity  of  resi,gxijng:  How  tniK^b  longer  he 
will  attempt  to  keep  his  water-logged  craft  afloat  no  outsider  can 
pretend  to  say ;  but  everybody  knows  that  defeats  in  Supply^  even 
when  they  do  not  lead  to  resignation,  sensibly  weaken  the  Govern^ 
ment  which  has  to  submit  to  them. 

I  have  mentioned  one  widespread  rumour  touching  the  state 
of  things  in  the  innermost  councils  of  the  Ministerialists.  This 
has  reference  to  the  serious  differences  of  opinion  which  are 
understoocl  to  have  arisen  in  the  Cabinet,  dn  the  subject  of  the 
Beport  of  the  Gonmiittee  appointed  to  deal  with  the  reorganisatioi^ 
of  t^e  War  Office.  It  was  on  the  last  day  of  February  that  the 
second  Beport  of  the  Committee,  whose  memrbers  have  certainly  noi 
allowed  the  gc^s  to  grow  under  their  feet,  was  published  in  the 
press.  This  publication,  it  was  announced,  was  approved  by  tht 
King,  and  we  have  since  learned  that  th^  Prime  Minister  was 
directly  respon^ible  for  it.  In  these  circumstances,  men  naturally 
assumed  that  the  Beport  had  been  virtually  adopted  by  the  Cabinet, 
and  was  to  ;all  intents  and  purposes  as  good  as  law.  It  was  even 
more  drastic  and  sweeping  in  its  recommendations  than  the  first 
Beport  prepare^  by  the  Committee.  Not  only  were  the  proposals 
it  contained  of  the  most  revolutionary  kind,  but  its  criticisms  upon 
previous  schemes  of  reform,  and  notably  upon  those  of  Mr.  Brodrick, 
were  of  the  severest  character.  The  Committee  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  the  scheme  they  were  preparing  constituted  a 
logical  whole,  and  that,  if  it  were  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  nation, 
it  must  be  accepted  en  bloc.  Some  timid  persons  seemed  to  be 
filled  with,  astonishment  at  the  courage  and  independence  with 
which  Lord  £sher  and  his  colleagues  stated  their  proposals: 
Perhaps  one  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  fact,  remembering 
how  long  it  is  since  either  independence  or  courage  (of  the  moral 
description)  has  been  allowed  to  express  itself  in  connection 
•  with  the  vexed  question  of  Army  reform.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
general  public  the  Beport  was  certainly  not  less  welcome  because  it 
was  marked  by  th^e  qualities.  But  the  condemnation  of  Mr. 
Brodrick's  unhappy  Army  Corps  scheme  was  strong  and  unreserved^ 
and  one  cannot  wonder  at  the  facb  that  the  publicaticm  of  the  docu- 
ment was  immediately  followed  by  widespread  rdmours  of  a  bitter 
struggle  within  the  Cabinet,  not  only  over  its  recommendations,  but 
over  the  terms  in  which  those  recommendations  were  set  forth.  At 
the  moment  at  which  I  write  we  have  no  definite  information  as  to 
the  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  but  the  proceedings .  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  debates  on  the  Army  Estimates  have  un- 
questionably alanned  the  advocates  of  a  thoroughgoing  reform  of 
the  Army  system.  Mr.  Amold-Forster,  who  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  stoutly  upheld  the  second  Beport  of  his  Committee,  and 
even  used  wcurds  which  appeared  to  signify  his  support  of  it  as  a 
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whole,  has  6ince  modified  his  lattgaa^,  Udd  With  a  'manifest  desire 
to  t>ropitiate  his  priedecessor  in  office,  has  deprecated  the  tenns  used 
by.  tbe  Committ^  with  regard  to  Mr.  Brodrick's  Army  Goqps 
scheme.  It  is  not  at  present  clear  whether  the  Cabinet  is  prepaid 
to  carry  out  the  chief  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  or  whether 
aiBudden  halt  ha&  been-  caHed  in  the  bold  attempt  of  the  reformers 
to  introduce  sweeping  and  radical  changes.  The  best  ground'  for 
hope  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Amold-Forster  is  still  Secretary  for 
.  War,  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  man  of  his  clear  vision  and 
strenuous  fibre  would  consent  to  remain  at  his  post  if  the  changes 
be  has  supported  so  warmly  and  which  owe  so  much  to  his  initiative 
were  to  be  indefinitely  postponed  or  laid  aside  by  the  Government. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  prospects  of  a  revolutionaiy 
alteration  in  our  military,  system,  the  necessity  for  which  has  been 
so  olearly  established  by  recent  events,  are  not  so  bright  to^y  as 
they  were  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  question  is  not  one  of  party.  It 
has  TUifortunately  been  proved  that  some  Liberals  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  regard  the  proceedings  of  Lord  Eshei^s 
Comtnittee  with  open  h6stility.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  feeling  botii 
of  the  House  of  Conunons  and  the  country  is  in  favour  of  the 
reorganisation  of  our  military  system  on  the  lines  of  the  Committee's 
Beport,  and  if  only  the  Prime  Minister  were  strong  enough  to  grapple 
with  the  opposing  forces  in  his  own  Cabinet,  we  might  see  the 
adoption  of  th<e  whole  sebeme  without  mutilation  or  material 
amendm^it. 

'  It  was  by  a  melancholy  coincidence  that  when  the  whole  question 
of  the  organisation  of  our  War  Department  was  thus  parsing  through 
the  melting-pot,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  so  long  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  thd  British  army  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  passed  away. 
His  Boyal  Highness  had  many  admirable  qualities,  and  during  his 
long  lifi^  had  gained  an  enviable  position  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
countirymen.  He  was  shrewd,  energetic,  and  capable ;  above  all,  he 
was  an  Englishman,  and  an  English  gentleman.  Even  those  Whose 
oppOTtunitie^  of  knowing  him  personally  were  limited  could  not  fail 
to  recognise  his  force  of  character  and  his  real  intelligence.  Of  his 
social  qualities  there  is  no  need  to  speiak  here,  but  everybody  knows 
that  he  was  an  almost  imiversal  fiftvourite.  With  regard  to  the  Army 
and  to  Army  reform,  his  position  was  di£ferent.  He  was  the  deliberate 
and  pronounced  opponent  of  reform  in  all  its  possible  and  impossible 
shapes.  Down  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  had  never  even  expressed 
his  approval  of  Mr.  Cardwell's  reforms  of  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
Being  thoroughly  constitutional  in  his  action,  and  most  loyal  in  the 
performance  of  lids  duty,  he  accepted  those  reforms,  and  did  his  best 
to  dELTxy  them  into  eflTect,  but  he  never  concealed  his  opinion  of  them 
or  of  the  policy  by  which  they  had  been  dictated.  What  he  may  have 
thought  of  thd  schemes  of  Lord  Esher's  Committee  I  do  not  pretend 
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to  know,  but  I  think  that  this  fine  old  English  soldier,  in  whom 
survived  the  traditions  of  the  Crimean  War,  and,  in  a  sense,  those 
greater  traditions  which  carry  us  back  to  the  Peninsula  and 
Waterloo,  was  to  be  deemed  not  unhappy  in  the  moment  of  his 
death. 

To  revert  to  Parliament,  there  has  been  another  feature  of  the 
month  in  connection  with  the  question  of  national  defences  that  our 
public  men  will  do  well  to  note.  This  was  the  first  symptom  of  a 
revolt  against  the  increasing  expenditure  on  the  Navy.  The  doctrine, 
for  the  establishment  of  which  some  of  us  have  long  striven,  of  a  con- 
tinuous policy  with  regard  to  the  Army,  has,  in  naval  matters,  be^i 
accepted  for  years  past  by  both  parties  in  the  State.  It  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  irrefutable  maxims  of  statesmanship  that  the  British 
Navy  should  always  be  kept  at  the  highest  possible  point  of  efficiency, 
and  should  be  equal  at  least  to  the  navies  of  any  two  other  Powers. 
To  carry  this  maxim  into  eflTect  neither  political  party  has  ever 
hesitated  to  provide  the  necessary  supplies ;  but,  if  one  may  judge 
by  the  tone  of  the  parliamentary  debates  on  the  Navy  Estimates,  the 
time  is  approaching  when  we  shall  reach  the  limit,  not,  possibly,  of 
our  willingness,  but  of  our  ability,  to  meet  further  demands  for  money 
for  the  fleet.  The  simple  truth  is  that  our  expenditure,  taking  it  all 
round,  has  reached  a  point  at  which  we  are  compelled  to  reflect 
seriously  as  to  what  lies  beyond.  We  certainly  cannot  go  on  in- 
creasing our  outlay  of  money  at  the  rate  at  which  it  has  been 
increased  during  recent  years.  We  are  bound  to  maintain  our 
{>08ition  as  the  first  naval  Power  in  the  world,  but  we  have  got  to  ask 
ourselves  whether,  in  order  to  maintain  that  position,  it  is  really 
necessary,  not  merely  to  maintain  the  vote  for  both  services  at  the 
present  point,  but  to  increase  it.  It  is  in  the  direction  of  increased 
efficiency,  not  of  mere  augmentation  of  expenditure,  that  our  rulers 
must  henceforth  look  if  they  are  to  carry  with  them  the  approval  of 
the  tax-paying  public.  Mr.  Amold-Forster  has  distinctly  indicated 
that  Army  reform  such  as  he  advocates  will  mean  a  reduction  in  the 
Army  Estimates,  as  well  as  increased  efficiency  in  the  land  forces  ci 
the  Crown.  A  time  is  evidently  at  hand  when  the  whole  question  of 
the  Navy  and  its  cost  to  the  State  will  have  to  be  grappled  with,  and 
the  question  of  whether  we  can  maintain  our  naval  supremacy  with- 
out adding  materially  to  the  cost  of  the  fleet  seriously  considered. 

The  agitation  on  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
labour  into  the  Transvaal  has,  unfortunately,  become  one  of  acute 
party  division.  It  is  a  much  more  difficult  and  complex  question 
than  the  mere  party  politician  on  either  side  seems  willing  to  admit. 
At  the  outset  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  a  most  unhappy 
contrast  lietween  the  actualities  of  to-day  in  South  Africa  and  the 
prospects  which  were  held  out  to  us  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  when  the 
war  was  in  progress.    It  was  the  boast  of  the  late  Colonial  Secretary 
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that  he  was  securiog  to  England  in  perpetuity  a  great  field  for  the 
industry  and  enterprise  of  her  sons.  Nothing  can  have  been  more 
mortifying  to  him  and  to  his  colleagues  than  the  practical  admission 
they  have  had  ^>  make  that  the  Transvaal  in  the  present  conditions 
is  not  a  *  white  man's  country/  and  that,  in  default  of  black,  yellow 
labour  must  be  imported  for  the  development  of  its  resources.  That 
there  are  grave  moral  objections  to  the  introduction  of  large  numbers 
of  Chinamen  into  any  civilised  community  is  generally  acknowledged, 
and  I  imagine  that  even  Lord  Milner  must  deplore  the  necessity 
which  circumstances  have  forced  upon  him.  But,  speaking  as  an 
individual,  I  cannot  pretend  to  agree  with  the  extreme  views 
which  seem  to  be  taken  by  a  considerable  section  of  the  Opposition 
on  the  subject  of  Chinese  labour  in  the  Transvaal.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  just  or  accurate  to  describe  it  as  setting  up  a 
system  of  slavery  or  serfdom  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  English  working-man,  however,  has  pronounced  definitely,  and 
even  violently,  against  the  proposal,  and  he  is  backed  up  by  his 
fellow  working-men  in  Australia.  All  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons  are  uneasy  as  to  this  outburst  of  public  opinion  and  its 
possible  consequences  for  themselves,  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  inspired  by  the  evident  trend  of  feeling,  challenged  the 
Ministry  with  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence  on  the  subject  on 
the  21st  of  March.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  debate  on  this  vote 
added  very  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  put  the  case  against  Chinese  labour,  and  the 
special  ordinances  by  which  it  is  to  be  regulated,  with  force  and 
acuteness,  while  Mr.  Lyttelton  explained  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Transvaal  Government  had  yielded  to  what  everyone 
admits  to  be  a  regrettable  necessity.  But  there  was  a  certain  sense 
of  unreality  in  the  whole  debate,  owing  to  the  fact  that  popular 
sentiment  out  of  doors  has  gone  to  lengths  to  which  few  responsible 
politicians  would  care  to  go.  The  G-ovemment  majority  against 
<Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  was  fifty-seven — by  no  means  a  brilliant 
victory. 

To  sum  up  the  general  political  situation  in  this  country,  one 
may  say  in  brief  that  the  position  of  the  Government  is  so  critical 
as  to  be  almost  desperate.  As  I  have  already  said,  Mr.  Balfour  has 
not  succeeded  in  maintaining  more  than  a  hollow  truce  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  tariff  question.  Neither  his  Cabinet  nor  his 
party  is  really  united  upon  it.  In  legislation.  Ministers  seem  to  be 
marking  time,  afraid  apparently  to  introduce  any  Bills  of  even 
secondary  importance.  We  were  promised,  as  one  of  the  first-fruits 
of  the  session,  a  measure  dealing  with  the  licensing  question ;  but 
March  is  at  an  end,  and  this  nettle  has  not  yet  been  grasped  by  the 
members  of  the  Government.  It  is  hinted,  indeed,  not  obscurely, 
that  the  Prime  Minister  has  discovered  that  in  his  desire  to  con- 
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dliate  the;  licence  holders  he  has.  been  Inred  upon  very  dangerous 
ground*  Ahead  of  the  Gt)vemment  in  the  coming  month  lies,  the 
most  menacing  question  which  they  have  to  face»  that  of  tiia 
Budget.  With  an  acknowledged  deficit  of  six  or  seven  millions, 
with  expcpdditure  that  shows  no  signs  of  any  substantial  reduction, 
and  a  revenue  that  is  certainly  not  increasing  by  le^w  and  bounds, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  to  confront  a  situation  which 
would  certainly  embarrass  older  and  more  experienced  heads  than 
his.  Nothing,  is  impossible  in.  this  world  of  politics,  and  the  uii«l 
expected  often  happens ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  be  surprised  by 
the  confidence  with  which  the  quidnuncs  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  express,  their  belief  that  the  Budget  will  prove  fatal  to  the 
Ministry.  If  we  turn  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the.  country, 
we  see  that  Ministers  have  seemingly  lost  the  power  of  holding  any 
seat  that  becomes  vacant;  whether  it  be  in  town  or  country  the 
electors  are  in  revolt  agaiost  them,  and  an  unexampled  series  of*, 
by-elections  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  loss  of  seats,  and  in  • 
enormous,  additions  to  the  votes  of  the  Opposition.  I  need  not 
recur  to  the  reduced  majorities  in.  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
perhaps,  in  chronicling  facts  it  would  be  idle  to  dwell  upon,  the 
floating  gossip  which  seeks  to  ciystallise  public  opinion.  But 
wherever  one  looks,  signs  of  the  times  are  visible,  and  the  hand-^ 
writing  which  foretells  the  doom  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Administration  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  wall. 

i.  Webitss  Red.     ^ 
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At  the  outset  of  his  political  career  Lord  Rosebety  suffered  in  his 
own  opinion  a  wrong  which  called  loudly  for  redress.  The  wrong 
lay  in  the  £Etct  that,  his  &ther  having  predeceased  him  while  he  was 
still  a  minor,  he  was  debarr^  from  becoming  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Thus,  in  virtue  of  his  peerage,  he  was  relegated 
in  early  life  to  the  cold  seclusion  of  the  House  of  Lords.  There  is  only 
one  course^^in  as  far  as  I  can  see,  by  which  the  intolerable  hardship  of 
being  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  ever  be  rectified.  On  general 
grounds  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  our  hereditary  legislators 
dhould  be  empowered  to  deprive  of  their  legislative  functions  peers 
whose  presence  in  the  Upper  House  is  a  public  scandal.  If  a 
measure  conferring  on  the  Lords  the  authority  suggested  could  be 
submitted  to  Parliament  it  would  be  possible  to  include  in  its 
provisions  power  to  cancel  the  titular  honours  of  Peers  who  from  one 
cause  or  another  desired  to  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  commoners. 
Such  a  suggestion,  however,  would,  I  am  convinced,  have  met  with 
no  response  from  the  Earl  of  Bosebery.  He  had  no  wish  to  throw 
sway  the  trammels  of  exalted  rank.  His  ambition  was  to  be  allowed 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commoiis  so  long  as  he  did  not  choose  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  Lords,  but  to  retain  his  peerage ;  to  lead,  in  fieu^t,  a  sort 
of  Hyde  and  JekyU  existence  as  an  MP.  in  the  afternoon  and  as  a 
peer  in  tiie  evening;  in  othet*  w(»rds,  he  wished  to  eat  his  cake  and 
have  it.  It  would  be  unfiur  to  blame  Lord  Bosebery  for  not  con- 
sidering a  seat  in  the  Lower  House  sufficient  c^cmipensation  for  the 
surrender  of  his  peerage.  He  is  far  too  shrewd  a  man  of  the  world 
not  to  be  aware  how  much  his  rank  and  title  have  stood  him  in  good 
stead  with  the  party  he  has  led  and  aspires  to  lead  again.  If  he 
still  entertains  the  delusion  that  in  a  more  favourable  arena  he 
might  have  attained  the  highest  position  as  statesman  and  orator, 
it  may  be  some  consolation  to  him  to  reflect  that,  if  the  wishes  of  his 
youthful  years  had  been  granted,  he  could  never,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  have  delivered  the  extraordinary  speech  in  which 
he  end^voured  to  vindicate  himself  from  a  charge  which,  as  lie 
alleged,  had  been  maliciously  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Balfour. 
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the  postponeineiit  but  the  definite  abandonment  of  all  :hop^  Sir* 
William  niay  have  entertained  of  ever  becoming  Prime  Minister  of 
England.  At  his  time  of  life,  and  in  his  state  of  health,  and  nnder 
the  then  aspect  of  politics,  the  chances  of  his  ever  replacmg  Lord 
Bosebery  were  too  remote  to  take  into  serious  consideration.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  losst  of  this  great  post,  when  it  seemed  after  so 
many  years  of  waiting  to  be  within  his  grasp,  must  have  been  a 
severe  disappointment.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  personal 
relations  with  Lord  Kosebery,  it  cannot  be  gainsayed  that  in  pablio 
Sir  William  uttered  no  complaint  and  bore  his  loss  manfully.  He 
continued  to  utter  denunciations  of  the  Tory  party  replete  with  a  sort  of 
sledge-hammer  eloquence,  he  continued  to  write  letters  to  the  Times 
about  his  op(inions  on  public  affiurs,  resembling  in  their  style  the 
addresses  delivered  by  a  professor  to  his  pupils,  and  he  served  his 
party  loyally  to  the  end;  bat  for  tiie  last  few  years  he  has  entered 
the  category  of  politicians  whom  Lord  fieaoonsfield  described  as 
the  *  extinct  volcanoes.' 

.  The  result  of  the  London  County  Council  elections  has  left  the 
situation  practically  unchanged.  The  Progressives,  have  retained 
their  old  majority,  as  they  still  hold  over  eighty  seats  in  the  Counml, 
while  the  Moderates  are  represented  by  a  minority  of  under  forty. 
Personally  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  re^t  represents  £Edrly  enough 
tiie,  opinions  of  the  constituencies,  in  as  far  as  the  constituents  can 
b^  said  to  have  any  opinions  at  all.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  live 
to  see  the  day  when  the  metropolis  is  administered  by  a  Prefect  as  irL 
Paris,  But  I  am  convinced  the  common  sense  of  the  British  public 
will  sooner  or  later  realise  the  absurdity  of  entrusting  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  to  a  sort  of  glorified  vestiy, 
elected  in  the  main  by  classes  who  rarely  pay  rates  and  never  pay 
direct  taxes.  The  guiding  principles  of  mery  elected  body,  and 
especially  of  every  municipal  body,  are  to  magnify  their  office  and 
to  retain  their  seats.  The  latter  object  can  best  be  obtained  by 
spending  money  freely  for  the  benefit  of  the  non-ratepayers,  who  form 
the  great  majority  of  the  electorate.  A  large  and  even  lavish  expendi-^ 
ture  upon  unremunerative  works  tends  to  increase  the  importance 
of  the  Council.  So  long  as  these  works  create  an  artificial  demand 
for  labour,  and  as  long  as  wages  are  paid  at  above  the  usual 
prices  of  labour  during  unnecessarily  shortened  hours,  they  are 
certain  to  commend  themselves  to  every  non-ratepajnng  con- 
stituency. It  is  upon  clerks  and  small  shopkeepers,  and  all  those' 
who  live  on  the  border  land  between  modest  comfort  and  poverty* 
that  the  steady  increase  of  the  rates  under  the  County  Council 
tells  most  crucJly.  But  in  the  constituencies  where  the  bulk  of 
ttiese  small  needy  ratepayers  mostly  reside,  the  non-ratepaying 
labotir  vote  constitutes  an  overwhelming  majority.  In  the  ocm- 
stituencies  where  the  minority  consist  of  ratepayers,  the  *  Moderates'- 
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event  of  the  downfiall  of  the  Unionist  Government,  it  is  Lord  Bose- 
bery  who  will  replace  Mr.  Balfour  as  Prime  Minister  of  the  next 
Liberal  Administration. 

Another  of  the  possible  candidates  for  the  Premiership,  and 
by  no  means  one  of  those  least  likely  to  have  obtained  his  life's 
ambition,  has  within  the  last  month  dropped  out  of  the  running 
by  his  retirement  from  political  life.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  member  for 
West  Monmouthshire  since  the  days  when  we  were  both  much 
younger,  when  he  was  known  as  Vernon  Harcourt,  and  when  he  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished-looking  men  of  his  day  I  can  recall. 
I  may  add  also  he  was  then  one  of  the  slimmest.  No  man  of  our 
generation  started  his  public  career  with  better  prospects  of 
success  or  more  determined  to  achieve  the  objects  of  his  ambition. 
From  the  days  of  the  Cambridge  .Union  he  was  a  very  ready  and 
effective  speid^er,  and  if  he  never  succeeded  in  reaching  the  highest 
rank,  this  was  due  to  the  force  of  circumstances  rather  than  to  any 
lack  of  energy  or  ability  on  his  own  part.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
certain  turgidity  about  his  oratory  which  somehow  did  not  appeal  to 
popular  audiences.  He  always  seemed  to  me  to  lack  any  genuine 
sympathies  with  democratic  ideas.  By  birth,  by  breeding,  and  by 
chaiacter  he  was  an  aristocrat  of  Whig  proclivities,  who  by  ill  luck 
had  joined  the  Liberal  party  just  at  the  period  when  the  Whigs  were 
losing  their  ascendency  in  the  party,  and  were  being  replaced  by 
Badicals,  while  the  Conservative  reaction  had  already  begun  to  make 
itself  manifest.  Between  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Vernon  Harcourt,.  who 
soon  made  his  mark  in  the  House  as  a  vigorous  debater,  there  existed 
a  strong  personal  intimacy,  far  closer,  I  imagine,  than  ever  was 
established  between  the  latter  and  the  leader  of  his  party.  In  truth 
the  Liberalism  of  Mr.  Gladstone  differed  in  substance  rather  than  in 
form  from  that  of  Harcourt.  In  common  with  most  autocrats, 
Mr.  Gladstone  regarded  with  jealousy  any  follower  who  might,  under 
conceivable  contingencies,  become  a  rival.  When  Mr.  Gladstone 
finally  retired  in  1894,  Sir  William  seemed  marked  out  as  heir  to 
the  vacant  Premiership.  He  had  stood  by  Mr.  Gladstone  with  un- 
swerving  loyalty  during  the  Liberal  Unionist  secession  ^  he  had  been 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  his  chiefs  intermittent 
withdrawals  from  public  life,  and  there  was  no  Liberal  member  in 
the  Lower  House  who,  in  respect  of  ability  and  debating  power, 
could  be  preferred  before  him.  When  it  became,  however,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's duty  to  advise  the  reigning  sovereign  as  to  the  choice  of  his 
successor,  he  recommended  Lord  Bosebery  as  the  fittest  person  to 
fill  the  post.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  this  recommendation  was 
due  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  knowledge  that  a  number  of  his  colleagues 
would  refuse  to  take  office  under  Sir  William.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
18  certain  that  the  appointment  of  Lord  Bosebery  involved  not  only 
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tie  tittet  incapacity  of  his  colleagues.     When  Mr.  Balfour  returned 
to  the  head  of  affairs  they  accused  him  of  dissimulation,  of  disloyalty 
towards  tis  colleagues,  of  political  double-dealing.     As  a  matter  df 
fact  the  chief  criticism  that  could  be  fairly  made  of  thfe  Fremiei^s 
policy  is  that  he  has  played  his  game  with  the  cards  expb^d  on  the 
table.     From  the  outset  he  has  let  the  public  understand  that  tlie 
only  alteration  in  our  tariff  system  he  deems  it  practical  or  politic  to 
propose  at  present  is  to  restore  the  £ull  right  of  imposing  retaliato^ 
duties  oil  Powers  who  are  injuring  British  trade  by  imposing  pro- 
hibitory tariffs  on  the  importation  of  British   goods.     Even   this 
limi|;ed  power  he^  does  not  propose  to  exercise  till  the  e^ediency 
of  conferring  the  autliority  required  has  been  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  electorate.     At  the  general   election  the  electors 
will  know  beforehand    that  if  they  return  a  Unionist  majority 
they  will  be  entrusting   the    Unionist  party  with  a  tnandate  to 
employ  retaliation   for   the   protection   of  British   industry.     The 
appeieJ  made,  by  the  Grovemment  to  the  constituencies  will  be  either 
refused  or  accorded.    In  the  former  case  cadU  qucestio :  in  the  latter 
case  retaliation  will  be  employed.      In   either   case   the  Liberals 
have  no  cause  of  complaint,  except'  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  right 
of  the  majority  to  rule  is  not  binding  if  the  right  should  be  exercised 
to  enforce  measures  not  approved  of  by  the  Liberals.    In  order 
to  giiard  themselves  against   what  they  declare  to  be  an  utterly 
imaginary  danger  they  insist  upon  Mr.  Balfour  informing   them, 
chapter  and  verse,  what  he  proposes  doing  if,  by  any  chance,  the 
country  should  be  blind  enough  to  return  a  majority  in  favour  of 
retaliation.     Again,  Mr.  Balfour  has  made  no  secret  of  his  future 
intentions.     Months  ag:o  he  has  placed  on  record  the  fiwt  that  per- 
sonally he  was  inclined  to  go  further  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his 
ideas  of  fiscal  reform  than  he  felt  justified  in  going  at  present.    At 
the  same  time  he  has  distinctly  pledged  himself  in  the  simplest  and 
plainest  of  words  that,  if  he  is  still  head  of  the  G-overtiment  after  thb 
elections  are  over,  he  will  not  take  any  steps,  beyond  imposing 
retaliatory  duties  in  case  of  need,  till  he  has  again  submitted  thfe 
propriety  of  taking  any  further  step  in  a  direction  hostile  to  free  trade 
•  to  the  verdict  of  the  nation.     In  the  face  of  these  £eusts  it  is  idle  t6 
ask  for  the  production  of  ministerial  memorandums,  to  insinuate  the 
existence  of  purposeless  intrigues,  to  talk  of  unholy  compacts  between 
the  Premier  and  the  late  Colonial  Minister.    The  man  in  the  street 
knows  better  than  to  take  such  rodomontade  seriously. 

A  more  formidable  weapon  of  attack  has  within  the  last  few  weeks 
been  discovered  by  the  Liberal  Opposition  and  their  Unionist  allies. 
The  demand  of  the  Transvaal  for  importing  Chinese  labour  into  the 
Band  mines  has  proved  a  perfect  godsend  to  the  Liberal  party.  An 
appeal  to  the  hatred  of  Englishmen  to  slavery,  or  anything  that  may 
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j^tnibly  be  diBscribed  as  slavery,  is  a  card  which  it  is  always  safe  to 
play.    At  the  outset  the  Liberals  started  on  a  false  trail;  ^l^hey  pro- 
'cMmed  their  conviction  that  the  demand  for  Chinese  labour  was  due 
to  the  desire  of  the  Band  mineowneis  to  depive  their  white  fellow^^ 
countrymen  of  the  vast  field  for  labour  opened  up  to  them  by  the 
'annexation  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  ^tate«  '  Anybody 
who  knew  anything  of  South  Africa  was  aware  that  the  labour  difficulty 
is  mainly  due  to  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  British  working  men 
in  South  Africa,  to  use  Mr.  Karrie  Davies's  phrase,  *  to  work  alongside 
a  black  at  the  same  job.'    I  quite  admit  that  this  refusal  is  not  con- 
sistent with  *  the  man  and  a  brother '  doctrine,  and  hardly  increases 
one's  respect  for  the  Liberal  theory  as  to  *  the  dignity  of  labour.* 
The  aversion  of  the  Afrikander,  be  he  British  or  Boer,  to  work  with 
black  fellow-labourers  is  not  confined  to  miners.    There  is  exactly  the 
same  difficulty  in  getting  white  labourers  to  work  on  railways  or  on 
farms  in  South  Africa  cheek  by  jowl  with  blacks.     I  am  convinced, 
too,  that  if  any  number  of  English  workmen  were  induced  by 
the  prospect  of  high  wages  to  come  out  to  South  Africa  '  to  work  on 
the  same  job  with  blacks,'  they  would  in  a  very  few  weeks  discover 
their  position  to  be  intolerable.    The  Kaffirs  are  excellent  workmen, 
especially  underground,  but  they  are  lazy  by  nature  and  can  only  be 
induced  to  give  good  work  for  good  wages  by  some  form  of  compulsion, 
and  any  form  of  compulsion  the  Home  Government  declines  to  permit. 
When  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Chinese  were  willing  and  anxious 
to  come  and  work  as  mine  labourers  in  South  Africa  the  Liberals 
raised  the  cry  that  the  country  would  be  flooded  by  a  Chinese 
immigration  and  that  the  white  labourers  would  be  deprived  of  their 
means  of   subsistence.     Then  when   an    arrangement  was   made 
between  the  G-ovemments  of  G-reat  Britain  and  China  by  which 
the  Chinese  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  settle  in  South  Africa  or 
to  engage  in  any  other  trade  than  that  of  mining,  the  Liberals 
dropped  the  alleged  wrongs  of  the  British  white  labourer  and  based 
their  opposition  to  Chinese  immigration  on  the  ground  of  their 
suddenly  developed  regard  for  the  wel&re  of  the  Chinese  labourer. 
A  more  palpably  dishonest  manoeuvre  than  the  agitation  raised  against 
the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  into  the  Transvaal  as  a  means  of 
defeating  the  Crovemment  has  never  been  witnessed  in  the  political 
warfEure  of  recent  years.     It  is  matter  for  regret  that  during  all  this 
wordy  attempt  to  magnify  molehills  into  mountains  Mr.  Chamberlain 
should  not  have  been  present  to  explain  from  his  own  experience 
the  real  state  of  affairs  in  the  Transvaal,  and  to  show  the  absolute 
necessity  of  obtaining  fresh  supplies  of  labour  unless  we  intend  to 
cripple  the  industry  on  which  the  prosperity  not  only  of  the  Trans- 
vaal but  of  South  Africa  is  mainly  dependent.    However,  this  regret 
is  diminished  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  completely 
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recovered  his  healtli  during  his  tour  in  Egypt,  and  that  on  his  return 
he  is  ready  to  resume  his  crusade  in  &vour  of  fiscal  reform  with  even 
greater  energy  and  confidence  than  he  has  already  displayed.  No 
exact  date,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  yet  beisn  fixed  for  his  reappearance 
in  Parliament ;  but,  for  reasons  easily  intelligible,  I  should  fiftncy  it 
was  more  likely  to  be  after  than  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Budget. 

Edward  Dicey. 


The  Eddtar  of  The  Nineteenth  Century  cannot  undetiake 
to  retwm  imaccepted  M88. 
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AN  IMPERIAL  MARITIME  COUNCIL  ^ 


Tbsrb  are  hopefol  signs  of  an  awakening  interest  in  Imperial  affairs. 
We  have  been  bidden  to  *  think  Imperially/  and  no  wiser  counsel  could 
be  given  if  it  is  implied  that  the  thinking  is  to  be  sober  and  earnest, 
eschewing  all  vainglory,  and  directed  to  safeguarding  our  magnificent 
inheritance,  to  developing  our  unrivalled  resources,  and  to  raising 
the  standard  of  happiness  and  prosperity  among  the  millions  of  many 
races  who  Kve  under  the  flag. 

The  foundations  of  the  Empire  were  laid  by  wars  of  which  we  still 
bear  the  burdens.  Inherited  aptitudes  and  the  heroism  of  our  sailors 
and  soldiers  determined  our  onward  progress.  We  built,  if  not  more 
wisely,  at  least  more  extensively  than  we  knew,  and  although  the 
statement  that  we  blundered  into  greatness  may  be  more  epigrammatic 
than  exact,  want  of  purpose  and  of  scientific  direction  of  means  to 
ends  has  been  apparent  at  many  periods  in  our  chequered  history.  In 
days  when  other  nations  were  also  without  definite  aims  or  without 

*  The  sabfltanoe  of  this  proposal  was  embodied  in  a  speech  made  by  the  writer  at 
the  Town  Hall,  Melboomet  on  the  9th  of  Norember,  1908. 
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power  to  prosecute  them,  our  shortcomings  in  the  domain  of  states- 
manship were  not  markedly  disadvantageous. 

The  old  order  has  passed.  The  territorial  extent  of  the  Empire, 
by  conquest  and  absorption,  has  grown  to  vast  dimensions.  We  have 
no  need  for  further  expansion,  and  our  watchwords  henceforth  should 
be  development  and  consolidation.  Meanwhile,  other  great  Powers, 
profitmg  by  lessons  which  we  have  imperfectly  learned,  are  directing 
their  Imperial  policies  with  weU-considered  purpose,  and  arc  carefully 
organising  their  resources  accordingly.  Our  haphazard  methods  have 
become  worse  than  inadequate  in  face  of  modem  requirements. 

The  maintenance  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the  high  ideals  which 
it  ought  to  represent  is  a  supremely  important  factor  in  the  progress 
of  the  world.  How  shall  we  bring  due  forethought  to  bear  upon 
Imperial  questions  ?  How  ensure  the  development  of  neglected 
national  resources  ?  How  inspire  British  citizens  under  many  skies 
with  an  abiding  sense  of*  iinion  based  upon  conmion  patriotism, 
conmiou  interests,  and  conmion  dangers?  These  are  the  problems 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Upon  their  solution  the  maintenance  of 
the  Empire,  untarnished  in  honour  and  intact  in  territory,  must 
depend.  To  attempt  to  solve  them  is,  in  the  only  true  sense,  to  think 
Imperially 

There  is  a  fascination  in  constitution  making,  and  it  is  natural  that 
schemes  of  Imperial  Federation  should  be  evolved  which  are  either 
permanently  impracticable  or  wholly  premature.  If  the  Empire  had 
been  built  up  on  any  consistent  design,  which  permitted  the  self- 
governing  communities  to  grow  up  as  conscious  partners  in  Imperial 
affairs,  it  is  possible,  though  not  certain,  that  Federation  might  now  be 
within  the  scope  of  practical  politics.  We  must,  however,  accept 
the  situation  as  it  stands,  and  in  any  case  it  is  necessary  to  take  full 
account  of  the  effects  of  distance  and  of  special  conditions  which 
must  differentiate  the  progress  of  our  great  o&hoots  from  that  of 
the  motherland. 

Having  lately  spent  the  two  most  interesting  and  most  mstructive 
years  of  my  life  in  Australia,  where  I  had  excellent  opportunities  for 
studying  the  tendencies  and  the  aspirations  of  our  brothers  in  the 
South  Pacific,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  formal  schemes 
directed  towards  closer  political  tmion  are  visionary  and  may  be  harm- 
ful. Such  schemes  can  assume  practical  shape  only  by  the  operation 
of  natural  forces,  which  may  be  guided  and  strengthened,  but  cannot 
be  constrained.  For  the  present,  our  main  objects  must  be  to 
increase  by  every  means  the  mutual  knowledge  of  Great  and  Greater 
Britain,  to  take  our  fellow-subjects  oversea  into  our  counsels  as  often 
as  possible,  and  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  co-operating  with  them  for 
Imperial  objects. 

The  greatest  common  interest  of  the  British  people  is  security 
against  aggression,  and  in  South  Africa  we  have  seen  the  co-operation 
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of  gallant  troops  from  every  part  of  the  Empire.  That  thousands  of 
valuable  Kves  and  millions  of  treasure  could  have  been  saved  by  fore- 
sight and  brain  power  scientifically  applied  is  generally  admitted.  In 
these  matters  example  is  better  than  precept,  and  when  we  have  made 
ourselves  as  efficient  in  the  military  sense  as  the  Japanese,  our  great 
Colonies  will  foUow  our  lead. 

Second  only  to  security  as  the  supreme  common  interest  of  the 
British  people  is  intercommunication,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term. 
A  maritime  Empire  must  fall  to  pieces  if  its  ocean  communications 
cannot  be  maintained  in  war,  while  in  peace  the  frequency  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  means  of  interchange  under  the  national  flag  are — as 
the  Germans  well  understand — essential  for  the  welding  together  of 
scattered  units.  If  we  must  regard  as  visionary  all  projects  aiming  at 
closer  political  union,  and  if,  for  the  present,  we  are  compelled  to  defer 
the  hope  of  an  Imperial  organisation  for  purposes  of  defence,  is  it 
possible  so  to  strengthen  our  maritime  communications  as  to  secure 
definite  and  lasting  national  advantages  ? 

At  the  first  Colonial  Conference  held  in  1887,  Mr.  Hoflmeyr  proposed 
that  a  2  per  cent,  duty  should  be  imposed  as  a  surcharge  upon  all 
foreign  goods  dischai^ed  at  all  Imperial  ports,  the  proceeds  to  form 
a  fund  hypothecated  to  purposes  of  defence,  special  reference  being 
made  to  the  Navy.  This  remarkable  suggestion,  conceived  in  a  broadly 
Imperial  spirit,  did  not  receive  as  much  consideration  as  it  merited; 
but  in  1887  the  idea  of  a  general  tax,  however  small,  upon  all 
foreign  imports  would  have  been  scouted  in  this  country.  Public 
opinion  has  since  moved  far,  and  the  main  principle  of  Mr.  Hoflmeyr's 
plan  would  not  now  be  met  with  an  unreasoning  nan  fosmmua.  The 
practical  objections  which  impressed  me  at  the  time,  and  which  wider 
experience  has  powerfully  confirmed,  still  remain. 

The  difficulty  of  applying  an  Imperial  Fund  to  purposes  of  defence,, 
without  giving  rise  to  heart-burnings,  jealousies,  and  recriminations,, 
appears  to  be  insuperable.  The  Navy  alone  stands  in  the  position  of 
being  the  ubiquitous  guardian  of  aU  members  of  the  Empire  alike  ;  but 
its  functions  are  at  present  imperfectly  understood  at  home,  and  are  far 
from  being  generally  grasped  in  Greater  Britain.  To  attain  fuU  com- 
prehension of  the  nature  of  these  functions  in  war  requires  an  amount 
of  study  which  few  can  undertake,  and  powers  of  imagination  in  which 
we,  as  a  natibii,'  are  singularly  deficient.  Thus  local  demands  for  the 
permanent  presence  of  squadrons  of  specified  strength  in  certain  waters 
would  inevitably  be  preferred,  and  irritation  would  be  engendered 
by  the  non-compliance  which  elementary  strategic  considerations 
might  inexorably  dictate.  Further  the  Navy,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
centrally  administered  in  peace,  and  subject  to  general  direction  from 
the  Admiralty  in  war,  while  the  allocation  of  an  Imperial  Fund  among 
various  competing  naval  services  would  be  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  general  policy  of  which  the  threads  are  held  in  London. 
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Failing  the  existence  of  a  Federal  body,  Greater  Britain  could  have  no 
voice  in  detennining  this  allocation,  and  wide-spiead  dissatisfaction 
would  hence  be  aroused.  Finally,  the  duty  which  Mr.  Hoffmeyr 
proposed  would  suffice  to  pay  little  more  than  one  fourth  the  present 
cost  of  the  Navy,  leaving  the  balance  to  be  provided  by  the  people  of 
the  mother  country. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ho£Emeyr's  Fund  were  applied  to  military 
purposes,  the  difficulties  would  be  greatly  increased.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  secure  agreement  at  home  as  to  the  relative  values  of 
the  multifarious  means  of  defence,  and  geographical  conditions  vastiy 
complicate  such  questions.  Who  could  hope  to  decide,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  secure  general  acceptance,  whether  the  addition  of  guns  at 
Esquimalt  or  an  increase  of  garrison  at  Thursday  Island  was  the  more 
urgent  Imperial  requirement ;  whether  it  would  be  wiser  to  defend 
Lough  Swilly  or  Wei-hai-wei ;  whether  submarine  mines  in  the  Hu{^ 
were  preferable  to  a  Marconi  installation  at  Cape  Town ;  whether  the 
Australian  Light  Horse  should  be  re-armed  with  an  automatic  carbine, 
or  an  anti-torpedo  boom  should  be  provided  at  Port  Royal  ?  Innumer- 
able conundrums  of  this  kind  would  present  themselves.  They  are 
sufficiently  difficult  in  the  case  of  a  limited  area  such  as  the  United 
Kingdom ;  they  become  insoluble  when  spread  over  the  world.  All 
that  can  be  predicted  with  certainty  is  that  each  separate  member  of 
the  Empire  would  regard  expenditure  elsewhere  as  money  thrown  away, 
from  its  point  of  view,  and  that  a  policy  of  sops  and  compromises  to 
local  opinion  would  inevitably  arise  involving  a  hopeless  disregard  of 
all  principles,  with  consequent  waste  on  a  large  scale,  and  yet  failing 
to  prevent  general  dissatisfaction.  On  all  grounds  I  believe  that  this 
plan  must  be  dismissed  as  impracticable. 

If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  second  great  national  requirement  and 
consider  the  application  of  Mr.  Ho£Emeyr's  Fund  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  maritime  communications  of  the  Empire,  most  of  the  difficulties 
will  be  found  to  disappear.  Any  improvement  of  the  means  of  trans- 
port on  any  main  Imperial  route  must  confer  direct  benefits  at  both 
ends  and  at  all  intermediate  points,  while  so  intensely  complex  are 
the  ramifications  of  British  trade  that  any  fresh  development,  or  any 
increased  facilities  on  any  line,  must  spread  ini^OEoet  advantages  far 
and  wide  throughout  the  Empire. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  halve  Mr.  HofiEmeyr's  special  impost,  which 
at  1  per  cent,  would  yield  an  annual  income  of  about  4,600,0001.  I 
need  not  attempt  to  decide  horn  what  source  this  regal  revemie^  would 
be  drawn.  If,  as  we  are  sometimes  told,  the  exporter  is  the  i]Atimate 
payer  of  an  import  duty,  then  the  foreigner  will  provide  us^with  ample 
means  for  the  development  of  our  mercantile  marine.  If  the  importer 
or  the  consumer  is  mulcted  to  this  small  extent,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  burden  would  be  trivial.  If  the  tax  is  divided  among  the  three, 
it  becomes  an  altogether  negligible  quantity.    It  is  at  least  certain 
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tliat,  if  a  1  per  cent,  duty  weie  imposed,  there  would  not  be  any  dis- 
turbance in  any  part  of  the  mighty  system  of  British  commerce. 

Having  provided  an  income,  it  is  necessary  to  frame  a  Charter 
defining  and  limiting  the  modes  of  expenditure.  Thus  the  Imperial 
Fund,  to  fulfil  its  objects,  must  be  confined  to  the  improvement  of 
British-owned  steamship  services  forming  veritable  lines  of  communi- 
cation between  the  great  members  of  the  Empire.  Such,  for  examplci 
are  lines  connecting  the  United  Kingdom  with  Canada,  the  West  Indies, 
South  Africa,  Australasia,  India  and  Hong  Kong;  Canada  with 
Australasia,  South  Africa,  and  Hong  Kong ;  Australasia  with  India 
and  Hong  Kong.  The  assistance  might  take  the  form  of  subsidies, 
bounties,  or  loans  at  low  interest,  subject  to  conditions  of  speed, 
tonnage,  periodicity,  accommodation  and  employment  of  British 
subjects.  These  questions  would  need  careful  consideration  and  a 
study  of  Glerman  methods ;  but  they  involve  no  insuperable  difficulties. 

The  next  step  is  to  create  an  Imperial  Maritime  Council  with  com- 
plete powers  of  administering  the  Fund  under  the  terms  of  the  Charter. 
Such  a  Council  might  be  formed,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  following 
representatives : 

United  Kingdom 4 

India 2 

Canada 2 

South  Africa  I  Cape  Colony         ....  1 

\  Natal 1 

AoBtralia 2 

New  Zealand 1 

All  other  Colonies         ......  2 

Total 16 

This  would  be  a  good  working  number,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed,  representation  on  the  basis  of  proportional 
contributions  would  be  unnecessary.  As  no  line  of  maritime  communi- 
cations could  be  strengthened  without  benefiting  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  latter  need  not  claim  a  predominant  influence,  and  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  of  all  Federal  schemes  is  removed.  The  Council  should  hold 
a  session  every  year,  and  at  intervals  of  four  years  it  should  sit  at  the 
great  centres  of  Imperial  commerce — Montreal,  Cape  Town,  Bombay, 
and  Sydney — in  succession. 

Assuming  the  working  expenses  to  be  100,0002.  a  year,  there  would 
remain  at  least  four  and  a  half  millions  sterling  to  be  administered, 
and  such  a  sum  scientifically  applied  with  a  single  eye  to  Imperial 
advantage  must  produce  far-reaching  results. 

I  am  aware  that  evidence  unfavourable  to  subsidies  was  given  before 
the  Select  Committee  which  reported  in  December  1902.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  effect  of  State  aid  tended  to  check  individual  ^ort,  and 
thus  to  enfeeble  maritime  development.  No  one  can  believe  more 
implicitly  than  I  do  in  the  supreme  importance  of  private  enterprise 
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\}j  which  our  uniivalled  commerce  has  been  built  up ;  but  disjointed 
effort,  however  strenuous,  may  lead  to  overlapping  with  consequent 
economic  loss,  while  undertakings  not  mutually  organised  may  suffer 
in  competition  with  those  which  have  behind  them  the  assistance  of  a 
powerful  (Government  wisely  applied.  Such  assistance  can  even  be 
made  to  stimulate  individual  effort.  The  liberal  French  subsidies 
cannot  be  said  to  have  produced  marked  national  advantage ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  State  aid  and  direction  have  materially  contributed  to  the 
striking  progress  of  the  Glerman  mercantile  marine.  Qerman  steamers 
over  100  tons  rose  from  741  of  638,000  net  tons  in  1890  to  1,230  of 
2,177,000  tons  in  1901,  the  corresponding  figures  under  the  British  flag 
being  6,403  of  6,156,800  tons  and  6,088  of  7,523,000  tons.  Thus  the 
average  tonnage  of  Oerman  steamers  during  this  period  rose  from  861 
to  1,770,  and  of  British  steamers  from  805  to  1,237.  In  1901  Germany 
owned  128  steamers  over  5,000  tons,  and  stood  next  to  Great  Britain 
with  404.  The  relatively  large  growth  of  the  size  of  German  steamers 
and  the  rapid  spread  of  German  commerce  are  to  a  great  extent  the 
result  of  methods  scientifically  devised  with  these  objects.  Such 
methods  are  effective  or  not  according  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom 
with  which  they  are  applied,  and  in  the  British  Empire,  if  real  national 
objects  are  to  be  attained,  it  is  essential  that  the  directing  authority 
should,  as  I  propose,  be  entirely  disconnected  from  local  politics.  In 
any  case,  the  scheme  being  restricted  to  the  maritime  communications 
of  the  Empire,  there  remains  an  immense  field  for  unaided  private 
enterprise. 

Another  objection  which  suggests  itself  is  that,  while  in  some 
colonies  the  staff  employed  by  the  Customs  departments  would  be 
able  to  collect  the  special  duty  with  little  or  no  addition,  a  considerable 
increase  would  be  necessary  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  believe  that 
about  70,0002.  a  year  would  meet  the  new  requirements ;  but  if  all 
mail  subsidies  were  thrown  upon  the  fund,  mail  communication  being 
most  properly  treated  as  matter  of  Imperial  concern,  no  financial  loss 
would  arise. 

The  advantages  which  I  venture  to  claim  for  the  scheme  are  briefly 
the  following  :^ 

I.  Special  encouragement  to  mter-British  trade  arising  directly 
from  the  1  per  cent,  preference,  and  indirectly  to  a  much  greater 
extent  from  the  improvement  of  the  facilities  of  ocean  transport. 

n.  Possibilities  of  helpiog  the  development  of  the  immense 
unutilised  resources  of  the  Empire. 

m.  Closer  touch  between  the  scattered  British  peoples,  and  a 
check  to  the  diminution  of  British  subjects  employed  on  the  sea. 

IV.  Strengthening  the  mercantile  marine  by  increasing  the  number 
of  large  and  fast  steamers  which  would  be  trebly  advantageous  in 
war,  as  auxiliary  vessels  for  the  use  of  the  Naw.  as  transports,  and 
as  being  relatively  difficult  to  capture. 
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V.  Effecfdve  cotinteraction  of  foreign  subsidies  or  bounties  now 
enjoyed  by  ships  plying  between  British  ports. 

VI.  Continuous  scientific  study  of  the  inter-working  of  Imperial 
trade  as  a  whole,  which  is  now  lacking,  and  which  would  ensure 
increased  economy  and  efficiency. 

VII.  Lastiy,  and  perhaps  greatest  of  all,  the  establishment  for  the 
first  time  of  a  real  Imperial  Council,  entrusted  with  definite  and  most 
important  duties  involving  pan-Britannic  interests  on  a  huge  scale, 
and  smoothing  the  way  to  further  organised  co-operation. 

While  the  inauguration  of  this  scheme  would  not  dislocate  British 
commerce  in  the  slightest  degree,  it  would  leave  complete  fiscal  freedom 
with  every  self-governing  community  of  the  Empire.  It  can,  there- 
fore, be  considered  quite  apart  from  all  questions  of  fiscal  policy,  and 
it  provides  a  broad  platform  on  which  free-traders,  free-fooders, 
retaliators,  preferential  tariffists,  and  '  whole-hoggers  '  might  meet  in 
amity. 

*  I  am  satisfied,'  said  Sir  Robert  GiSen  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, '  that  the  problem  of  maintaining  our  merchant  fleet  is  a  very 
serious  one  indeed  for  the  Government.'  It  is  on  the  maintenance 
of  that  fleet  that  our  national  prosperity  and  progress  absolutely 
depend.  If  measures  such  as  those  which  Germany  employs  with 
visible  success  are  required  in  our  case,  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
assume  Imperial  form  and  scope.  Failure  and  waste  would  attend 
any  partial  efforts.  Continuity  of  policy,  based  upon  great  prin- 
ciples, far-seeing,  and  seeking  only  permanent  national  advantages, 
is  vital. 

The  scheme  which  I  suggest  is  designed  to  fulfil  these  conditions, 
and  I  eamestiy  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  all  who  are  learning, 
in  the  truest  and  the  noblest  sense,  to  think  Imperially. 

George  Sydenham  Clarke. 

Jomiory  1904. 
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THE  BLACK  PERIL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


8oaih  Africa  may  be  a  white  man's  oolon^  in  the  sense  that  the  white  man 
can  thrive  there,  .  .  .  bat  can  it  ever  be  a  white  man*s  colony  in  the  trae  sense 
of  the  word— that  the  white  man  is  to  be  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of 
the  Colony  ?  .  .  .  The  blacks  not  only  show  no  signs  of  diminution ;  ihe^  wtt 
etetuUly  increasing,  and  they  are  increating  faster  than  the  whUee.  They  are 
there;  they  are  going  to  remoMi  there;  and  the  problem  before  South  Africa 
in  the  future  it  one  which  hoe  never  yet  preeented  itself  in  the  hietory  of 
mankind.  I  believe  the  problem  will  present  incomparable  difEicnlties.  The 
Bight  Hon.  Member  for  Aberdeen  (Mr.  Bryce)  said  the  qnestion  of  the  negro  in 
the  Southern  States  of  North  America  was  a  serious  difficulty.  What  is  the 
difficulty  of  the  relatively  insignificant  negro  population  in  the  United  States  of 
America  compared  with  the  difficulty  which  will  present  itself  to  South  African 
statesmen  when  they  have  got  to  face  this  enormous  black  population*  and 
when  you  have  a  community  of  whites  of  all  classes  who  are,  as  it  were,  an 
aristocracy  over  a  proletariat  dass?  I  do  not  envy  those  who  have  to  deal  with 
that  situation  in  the  future. — Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  %\st 
ofliarchy  1904. 

It  is  not  the  yellow  peril  in  South  Africa  that  should  occupy  the  minds  of 
British  statesmen,  but  the  black  peril.  We  are  drifting  in  our  native  policy  •  • . 
the  time  has  come  when  we  should  secure  the  best  brains  we  can  from  Africa, 
England,  and  America  to  think  out  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  what  the  duty 
<^  ^e  white  races  should  be  to  the  black.— JSarZ  Orey  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
the  12th  of  April,  1904. 

Thb  native  population  of  Africa  south  of  the  Zambesi  is  ten 
millions.  The  white  population  is  under  one  million.  To-day  the 
majority  of  the  natives  are  in  a  semi-savage  condition.  But  the  day 
may  come  when  they  shall  liave  emerged  from  that  condition,  and 
have  attained  the  degree  of  civilisation  which  prevails  amongst  the 
negroes,  their  kindred,  in  the  United  States.  The  piocess  of  evolu- 
tion has  begun.  When  it  is  completed,  the  relative  position  of  the 
black  and  white  populations  in  South  Africa  will  be — what  ?  Look 
to  the  United  States  and  you  shall  find  some  hint  of  the  answer. 
There  the  two  races  are  at  each  other's  throat.  The  negro  has  become 
a  power  in  the  land,  socially,  politically,  and  economically,  and  his 
power  is  a  constant  source  of  embarrassment  and  irritation  to  the 
white.  Yet  half  a  century  ago  the  American  negro  was  bound  hand 
and  foot  in  the  fetters  of  slavery,  and  plunged  in  ignorance  as  dense 
as  that  of  the  most  benighted  Kafir.    Who  shall  say  that  the  Kafir, 
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half  a  centuij  henoe,  will  not  exercise  a  aimilar  power,  socially,  poli- 
tically, and  economically,  if  not  a  greater,  in  South  Africa  ?  Person- 
ally I  have  no  doubts  whatever  on  the  subject.  The  impulse  which 
came  to  the  negroes  of  North  America  with  the  Civil  War,  to  strive 
after  something  beyond  that  to  which  they  had  been  bom,  has  now 
come  to  the  South  African  negro,  less  obtrusively  perhaps,  but  no 
less  decisively.  Already  the  coloured  man  is  a  formidable  force 
in  the  game  of  party  politics  in  one,  and  the  oldest,  South  African 
colony.  The  most  deplorable  feature  of  the  Cape  elections  which 
have  just  ended  was  the  power  exercised  by  the  native  vote.  The 
Cape  Town  correspondent  of  the  Times  asserted  that  it  dominated 
the  whole  election.  He  was  well  within  the  mark.  The  gravity  of 
the  situation  is  imfortunately  not  appreciated  in  England,  or,  at  aU 
events,  appreciated  by  only  a  very  few.  Perhaps  this  is  not  sur- 
prising when  one  remembers  that  many  South  Africans,  blinded  by  the 
political  expediency  of  the  moment,  fail  completely  to  discern  the 
peril  which  is  close  upon  them.  Future  calamity,  however  stupendous, 
is  to  them  as  nothing  compared  with  present  political  gain,  however 
mean.  '  Sufficient  unto  the  day '  sums  up  their  creed,  with  ^  Eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die '  as  a  variant.  It  is  a  strictly 
non-party  and  non-racial  creed — about  the  only  non-party  and  non- 
racicd  thing  in  South  Africa.  Bond  and  Progressives,  English  and 
Dutch,  alike  subscribe  to  it,  and  alike  observe  it  to  the  letter.  In 
a  number  of  districts  the  coloured  vote  is  the  deciding  factor.  Bond 
and  Progressives  therefore  vied  ^with  each  other,  during  the  recent 
contest,  in  prostrating  themselves  even  to  the  dust  before  the  native, 
in  order  to  gratify  his  vanity  and  so  induce  a  favourable  response 
to  their  respective  claims  for  support  at  the  polls.  The  Progressives 
appear  to  have  been  the  more  successful  in  this  exhilarating  perform- 
ance, since  they  captured  several  constituencies  which,  largely  by 
the  grace  of  the  native,  the  Bond  had  previously  held.  Your  political 
bagman  is  deliriously  enthusiastic  over  these  tactics,  and  is  lost 
in  admiration  when  he  beholds  his  party,  by  means  of  them,  giving 
the  other  side  ^  a  wipe  in  the  eye.'  He  makes  no  pretence  of  con- 
sidering the  effect  of  it  all  on  the  native  mind,  and  is  cheerfully 
indifferent  to  the  claims  of  posterity.  ^What  has  posterity  done 
for  me,  anyway  ? '  he  argues.  What  if  the  native  does  form  an 
extravagant  estimate  of  his  own  importance,  and  cultivate  an 
unbounded  contempt  for  the  white  men  ?  A  seat  has  been  won 
for  the  party :  that  surely  is  the  main  thing ! 

But  how  long  is  this  dangerous  policy  to  continue  ?  The  native 
population  of  Cape  Colony,  including  the  territories,  is,  in  round 
numbers,  1,200,000,  and  the  white  population  377,000.  Day  by  day  the 
power  of  the  native  grows.  The  gate  of  the  political  arena  stands 
wide  open  to  him,  and  he  is  not  slow  to  enter.  With  the  exception  of 
natives  occupying  lands  under  tribal  tenure  (an  important  exertion, 
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but  one  that  is  constantly  diminishing),  eveiy  male  pecson,  inespec- 
tive  of  colour,  race,  and  creed,  alcove  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  bom  or  naturalised  a  British  subject,  is  entitled  to  the  full 
franchise  after  one  year's  residence  in  the  Colony,  provided  he  occupies 
property  of  the  value  of  752.  or  is  in  receipt  of  wages  of  not  less  than 
501.  annually,  and  is  able  to  sign  his  name  and  state  in  writing  his 
address  and  occupation.  Such  a  franchise  would  horrify  the  average 
American  in  the  South,  and  unquestionably  it  will  have  to  be  radically 
amended  unless  the.  colonists  are  prepared  to  endure  political  anni- 
hilation. At  present  neither  Bondsman  nor  Progressive  will  face 
the  situation.  Neither  wishes  to  alienate  the  substantial  aid  which 
his  party  gets  from  the  natives.  The  Progressives  know  that  if  they 
moved  in  the  matter  they  would  have  to  reckon  on  the  undivided 
hostility  of  the  Bond,  and  of  a  large  body  of  native  seceders  from  the 
Progressive  party.  That  would  speU  destruction  for  the  Progressives. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bond  attempted  to  take  up  the  task, 
many  negrophile  Progressives  would  make  it  their  aim  to  frustrate 
the  attempt.  In  short,  neither  party  alone  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
carry  out  the  reform ;  and  until  one  is,  or  until  both  agree  to  treat 
the  matter  as  a  non-party  question,  the  present  unwholesome  state 
of  affairs  will  continue.  Meanwhile  the  number  of  coloured  voters 
increases  year  by  year.  Neither  the  property  nor  educational  qualifi- 
cation offers  serious  obstacles  to  the  intelligent  and  politically  ambitious 
native.  Thousands  of  his  breed  earn  more  than  501.  a  year,  while  the 
fact  that  during  the  last  decade  60  per  cent,  of  the  children  annually 
attending  school  in  the  colony  have  been  coloured,  and  only  40  per 
cent,  white,  speaks  for  itself.  According  to  the  Cape  Government 
.  Education  Report,  published  two  months  ago,  the  actual  number  of 
children  receiving  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Colony  at 
the  end  of  last  year  was  91,313  coloured,  and  60,849  white.  The 
natives  are  awakening  from  the  slumber  of  centuries,  and  there  is 
no  more  remarkable  feature  of  this  awakening  than  their  almost 
insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge.  Cape  Colony  and  the  territories 
are  literally  peppered  with  native  schools,  the  territories  alone  having 
several  hundreds.  These  schools  are  manned  very  largely  by  aboriginal 
teachers  who  have  passed  one  or  other  of  the  Cape  University  quali- 
fying examinations,  and  who  display  no  lack  of  intelligence  in  their 
work.  The  spread  of  education  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with,  although 
it  has  not  been  dependent  upon,  the  growth  of  Ethiopianism,  an 
insidious  quasi-reUgious  movement  about  which  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  presently.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  here  is  that»  given 
a  continuance  of  the  present  franchise  law  and  no  cessation  of  the 
process  of  evolution  which  is  going  on  amongst  the  natives,  the  time 
must  come,  and  come  soon,  when  the  coloured  vote,  powerful  even 
now  in  several  constituencies,  will  have  so  increased  as  to  make  itself 
felt  in  every  district  of  Cape  Colony.    To-day  the  native  decides 
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kere  and  there  who  shall  be  letumed  to  Parliament;  to-morrow 
he  may  have  the  power  of  deciding  everywhere,  and  may  exercise 
that  power  in  favour  of  men  of  his  own  complexion.  We  shall  then 
have  the  edifying  spectacle  of  black  men  ruling  whites — surely  a 
weird  conceit  of  fortune  !  Let  none  imagine  that  such  a  development 
belongs  to  the  dim  and  distant  future.  It  might  begin  any  moment. 
Only  three  months  ago  did  the  Bond  adopt  Tengo  Jabavu,  a  full- 
blooded  Fingo,  and  editor  of  the  native  paper  Imvo^  as  one  of  their 
candidates.  Nothing  came  of  the  manceuvre.  But  it  will  certainly 
be  repeated,  and  the  amiable  Tengo  may  yet  find  himself  with  a  seat  • 
in  the  House.  He  will  be  the  forerunner  of  others.  Then  will  begin 
in  Cape  politics  an  era  whose  end  it  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
To  have  natives  controlling  some  seats  and  thereby  practically  deter- 
mining, as  they  now  do,  which  political  party  shall  hold  office,  is 
degrading  enough  for  the  white  man.  To  have  natives  controlling 
many  seats  and  returning  other  natives  to  power,  possibly  in  a  majority 
over  the  whites,  would  be  intolerable.  Tet  that  is  the  only  logical 
conclusion  of  the  existing  system.  No  doubt  the  system  will  be 
modified  some  day.  But  in  the  meantime  irreparable  mischief  may 
be  worked.  The  native  is  more  and  more  coming  to  realise  his  strength. 
Under  the  influence  of  Ethiopianism  he  is  developing  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence which  will  soon  seriously  embarrass  his  white  rulers.  I  have 
described  Ethiopianism  as  insidious  and  quasi-religious.  Students 
of  recent  native  history  in  South  Africa  can  testify  that  the  descrip- 
tion is  no  more  than  just.  The  cult  began  very  humbly.  In  1892 
a  Wesleyan  native  minister  in  Pretoria,  the  Rev.  M.  M.  Mokone, 
or  Mangena,  more  enterprising  than  his  feUows,  seceded  from  the 
Wesleyan  body  and  started  a  Church  of  his  own — a  strictly  racial 
Church,  governed  by  Africans  for  Africans,  whites  being  rigidly 
excluded.  He  christened  it  '  The  Church  of  Ethiopia,'  and  made 
the  possession  of  a  black  skin  the  'qualification  of  a  catechumen. 
Makone  soon  found  an  ally  in  another  native  minister  named  Dwane, 
also  a  seceding  Wesleyan.  Under  their  joint  direction  the  new  Church 
so  flourished  that  in  1896  it  was  decided  to  claim  the  recognition 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  the  most 
powerful  Ethiopian  organisation  on  earth.  Established  at  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  this  Church  to-day  has  upwards  of  a  million 
communicants  and  6000  ministers,  and  owns  church  property  valued 
at  60,000,000  dollars.  Dwane  was  deputed  to  visit  America  and 
make  overtures  to  this  body.  As  a  result,  the  South  African  Ethiopian 
Church  became  a  branch  of  the  A.M.E.C.,  with  Dwane  as  its  general 
Superintendent.  In  1898  the  act  of  affiliation  was  formally  ratified 
by  Bishop  Turner,  one  of  the  'pillars'  of  the  American  Church, 
touring  South  Africa  and  ordaining  a  host  of  Kafir  ministers  and 
deacons.  But  Dwane  became  restive,  and  in  less  than  a  year 
approached  the  Archbishop  of  Capetown  with  a  view  to  effecting 
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an  alliance  with  the  Anglican  GhnzcL  Dwane's  motiyeB  are  not 
dear,  but  personal  ambition  waa  probably  not  in  tlie  background. 
Althongh  the  A.MJ1.C.  waa  fast  obtaining  a  hold  in  the  land,  some 
doubt  existed  as  to  the  validity  of  its  episcopate,  and  we  may  credit 
Dwane  with  enough  shrewdness  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  being 
associated  with  a  Church  whose  title  nobody  could  dispute.  But 
self-efiacement  was  the  last  thing  Dwane  contemplated*  If  he 
relinquished  the  headship  of  the  A.M.E.C.  in  South  Africa  for  the 
purpose  of  Joining  the  Anglicans,  it  must  be  on  the  sole  condition 
that  the  Anglicans  recognised  the  independence  of  him  and  his  follow- 
ing. His  Church  was  to  retain  the  title  'Ethiopian  Church,'  and 
have  the  right  to  own  and  control  its  property,  ordain  ministers,  and 
in  other  respects  administer  its  own  affairs  unhindered  by  the  white 
man.  Dwane  altogether  drove  a  very  hard  bargain,  but  eventually, 
with  modifications,  his  terms  were  agreed  to.  The  Anglicans 
created  an  Order  of  Ethiopia,  of  which  Dwane  became  the  head, 
this  arrangement  being  ratified,  not  without  some  searching  of 
heart,  by  the  AngUcan  Provincial  Synod  held  in  Cape  Town  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Although  several  thousands  followed  Dwane,  a  large 
number  of  natives  remained  loyal  to  the  A^M  Jl.C,  who  were  by  no 
means  discouraged  at  the  split.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  moment 
Dwane  showed  signs  of  disaffection,  the  American  governors  of  the 
A.M.E.C.  seemed  to  realise  the  value  of  South  Africa  as  a  field 
for  their  energies.  Dr.  Levi  Coppia,  of  Philadelphia,  was  sent  out 
as  first  bishop,  funds  were  voted,  and  in  other  ways  a  determined 
effort  was  made  to  arrest  the  evil  consequences  of  the  schism.  So 
successful  has  that  effort  been  that  the  Cburch  is  now  firmly  estab- 
lished in  South  Africa.  Its  influence  is  rapidly  growing,  and  secessions 
of  evangelists  from  other  bodies  to  it  are  frequent.  The  principal 
A JI.E.  church  on  the  Rand  is  in  charge  of  a  man  who  left  the  Wes- 
leyan  Church  only  after  the  war,  while  several  other  A.M.E.  churches 
are  ministered  to  by  Kafirs  who  were  originally  ordained  by  rival 
denominations.  On  every  hand  the  A.M.E.C.  bears  the  marks  of 
vigorous  expansion,  and  it  is  likely  to  become  the  central  body  round 
which  one  day  will  rally  the  various  native  churches  in  their  revolt 
against  the  white  man.  From  this  category  I  do  not  exdude  the 
Anglican  Order  of  Ethiopia,  or  the  dozen  other  sects  in  the  Cape,  the 
Transvaal,  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  Natal,  which,  while  not 
bending  the  knee  to  the  A.M.E.C.,are  at  one  with  it  in  enmity  towards 
the  white  churches,  and  are  all  more  or  less  inspired  by  the  same  ambi- 
tion, namely,  to  attain  the  ideal  which  finds  expression  in  the  phrase 
'  Africa  for  the  Africans.'  They  are  all  units  in  an  essentially  anti- 
white  movement;  and  Tengo  Jabavu  put  the  matter  in  its  mildest 
form  when  he  recently  described  it  in  his  newspaper  Imvo  as  *"  a  social 
movement.'  The  black  man,  says  Tengo,  is  determined  'to  strike 
off  heavenward  for  himself,'  having  found  that  'while  the  white 
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men's  religion  is  all  rights  the  white  i^gent  of  that  religion  is  all  wrong/ 
This  might  be  regarded  b  j  observers  of  the  native  character  as  suffix 
cient  evidence  of  a  dangerous  spirit.  Independence  in  ecclenastical 
affairs  is  but  a  step  removed  from  independence  in  matters  secular 
and  political,  and  the  power  of  the  parson  in  politics  has  been 
sufficiently  demonstrated  in  South  Africa  by  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.  But  if  we  turn  to  The  Voice  of  the  Missions^  the  official 
organ  of  the  A.M.E.C.  in  America,  we  find  the  political  purpose  of 
Etiiiopianism  boldly  proclaimed.  It  was  this  paper  which,  during 
the  war,  gracefully  spoke  of  the  time  when  Africans  would  *whip 
the  British  back  to  the  Thames,  as  the  Afro-Haytians  whipped  the 
Frendi/  when  the  Kafirs  would  *  boss  the  white  men/  and  when  the 
*  African  Republic '  of  the  future  should  be  founded.  Various  native 
bodies  at  the  Cape  were  at  some  pains  to  disclaim,  and  I  believe  quite 
honestly,  any  sympathy  with  these  outrageously  disloyal  sentiments. 
But  such  sentiments  exercise  a  pernicious  fascination  upon  the  native, 
with  his  new-bom  oraviog  to  do  something  and  be  somebody,  and, 
sown  broadcast,  they  will  some  day  bear  evil  fruit.  I  remember 
once  discussiug  the  subject  with  the  Rev.  Henry  Attaway,  the  head 
of  the  A.M.E.C.  in  the  Cape  district.  He  is  a  negro  of  remarkable 
intelligence  and  cultivation,  and  was  one  of  several  missionaries 
sent  over  from  the  States  shortly  after  Bishop  Coppin  became  head 
of  the  Church  in  South  Africa.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  impressed 
me  as  being  singulariy  broad-minded  and  practical.  He  denied 
that  the  A.M.E.C.  had  any  political  aspirations,  and  protested  that 
expressions  such  as  those  quoted  from  The  Voice  of  the  Missions 
should  not  be  taken  too  literally.  He  explainedthat  the  Church's  object 
was  the  regeneration  of  the  black  races,  which  he  believed  black 
men  were  better  capable  of  undertaking  than  whites.  He  insisted 
that  this  did  not  imply,  nor  need  it  involve,  disloyalty  to  the  British 
Crown  or  hostility  to  the  white  man.  The  purpose  of  the  A.M.E.C. 
was  to  preach  tiie  gospel  of  labour,  in  much  the  same  way  as  Mr. 
Booker  Washington  preaches  it,  and  so  bring  the  Kafir  from  savagery 
to  useful  citizenship.  In  justice  to  the  A.M.E.C.  I  present  their 
side  of  the  case  as  Mr.  Attaway  presented  it  to  me.  But  against 
it  there  is  abundant  testimony  that  the  advent  of  the  A.M.E.C.  has 
everywhere  had  a  disturbing  effect  upon  th^  natives.  We  may  safely 
assume  that  it  was  not  without  reason  that  the  Imperial  Oovemment 
refused  permission  to  .the  agents  of  the  A.M.E.  Church  to  visit  their 
dioceses  in  the  new  colonies  after  the  war,^  that  Native  Comnussioners 
in  Cape  Colony  have  written  warnings  against  this  would-be  native 
national  Church,  and  that  the  Colonial  authorities  generally  regard 

I  Bishop  Derrick  and  Bishop  Coppin  recently  visited  London,  and,  in  conjnnotion 
widi  Mr.  Choate,  made  representations  to  the  Colonial  Office  on  this  subject.  Bishop 
Derrick  annonnced  at  the  A.MJB.  Chnroh  Conference  held  in  New  York  in  March  that 
as  a  result  of  these  representations  the  ban  had  been  withdrawn. 
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the  growth  of  Etiiiopianism.with  distniBt  and  appEehension.  The 
Cape  Times,  the  most  serious  of  South  African  newspapers,  quite 
leoentlj  expressed  the  deliberate  conyiction  that  the  Ghtuch  '  hiu 
been  utiUsed  to  propagate  political  doctrines  of  the  most  revolntionazy 
character ' ;  while  so  prudent  an  observer  as  Archbishop  Jones,  when 
formally  welcoming  Dwane  and  his  followers  into  the  Anglican  fold 
at  the  Synod  to  which  I  have  referred,  deemed  it  necessary  to  earnestly 
exhort  them  'to  act  as  a  counterfoil  to  the  American  movement 
and  the  spirit  of  unrest  which  it  is  creating/  He  also  besought  them 
to  remain  loyal  to  the  Grown,  and  to  check  the  machinations  of  those 
who  were  '  agitating  in  a  contrary  direction,'  adding  in  this  connection 
that  he  regarded  the  American  negroes  who  had  come  to  South  Africa 
*  as  the  root  of  the  evil.'  The  ArchbiBhop's  appeal  was  all  the  more 
pointed  since  the  men  to  whom  it  was  addressed  had  up  to  that  time 
been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  Ethiopian  movement,  and  consequently 
had  earned  anything  but  a  savoury  reputation.  Indeed,  the  receiving 
of  them  into  tiie  Anglican  Church  was  considered  in  some  quarters  to 
be  highly  impolitic,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  step  has  yet  to  be  estab- 
lished. Without  professing  to  know  what  prompted  the  Archbishop 
and  his  fellow  prelates  to  accept  Dwane's  rather  exacting  terms,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  acted  on  the  prindple  that 
half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  Since  they  could  not  obtain 
Dwane's  complete  submission,  they  were  manifestly  bound  in  doty 
to  the  State,  no  less  than  to  the  Church,  not  to  refuse  such  measure 
of  allegiance  as  Dwane  offered.  Here  was  a  large  native  community 
adrift,  as  it  were,  and,  while  adrift,  a  grave  national  danger.  When 
the  Archbishop  saw  a  chance  of  rescuing  the  derelict,  he  was  justi- 
fied in  undertaking  the  task  on  Any  terms  that  were  not  absolutely 
prohibitive.  Had  he  rejected  Dwane's  overtures,  Dwane  would  pro- 
bably have  become  more  aggressively  racial  than  ever  in  his  Etiiio- 
pianism.  But  by  falUng  in  with  the  native's  plans,  the  Archbishop 
obtained  a  certain  amount  of  white  control  over  at  least  one  section 
of  the  Ethiopian  movement,  and  secured  a  possible  ally  in  the  pro- 
spective campaign  against  the  American  negro  propagandists.  The 
experiment  may  or  may  not  turn  out  a  success.  But  even  if  it  hSi 
it  was  worth  the  trjring. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  two  great  factors  are  at 
work  amongst  the  natives  in  South  Africa :  the  one  political  and  at 
present  confined  in  its  expression,  though  not  in  its  influence,  to 
Cape  Colony;  the  other  quasi-religious,  operating  throughout  the 
country.  Together  they  constitute  a  force  against  which  the 
Englishman  and  the  Dutchman,  sinking  their  differences,  will  have 
to  unite,  in  order  to  preserve  the  domination  of  the  white  man  over  t^ 
black.  That  is  the  solitary  ray  of  simshine  in  an  otherwise  gloomy 
and  depressing  situation.  Bitter  as  the  feud  between  Englishman 
and  Dutchman  is  to-day,  it  will  pass  when  both  realise,  as  they  are 
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bound  sooner  or  later  to  realise,  that  only  by  presenting  a  solid  front 
to  the  oncoming  hordes  of  superficially  civilised  blacks  can  they 
escape  complete  annihilation.  For  generations,  if  not  for  all  time, 
the  natives  in  South  Africa  must  enormously  outnumber  the  whites. 
In  the  olden  days,  tribal  wars  and  wars  with  the  white  man,  to  say 
nothing  of  famines  and  pestilence,  served  to  counterbalance  the 
proliiicness  of  the  native.  These  checks  are  no  more.  Wars,  though 
not  altogether  things  of  the  past,  do  not  periodically  decimate  the 
population,  while  the  white  man's  government  has  rendered  famines 
innocuous  and  pestilence  almost  impossible.  So  the  natives,  living 
in  peace  and  plenty  on  the  land,  cordially  obey  the  divine  admonition 
to  increase  and  multiply.  The  whites,  whether  naturally  or  by  im- 
migration, increase  but  slowly,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  anticipating 
any  material  change  in  this  respect.  South  Africa  never  will  be  a 
settler's  country  in  the  sense  that  Canada  and  even  Australia  were, 
because  the  imskilled  farm  and  other  labourers  who  flocked  to  Canada 
and  Australia,  and  constituted  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, can  find  no  place  in  South  Africa,  where  the  standard  of  unskilled 
labour  is  set  by  the  native,  who  grows  fat  on  wages  which  would 
mean  starvation  to  the  white  man.  For  better  or  for  worse,  the  whole 
economic  fabric  of  South  Africa  is  constructed  to  this  standard,  and 
those  who  rail  against  the  arrangement  do  but  waste  their  breath. 
Nothing  is  more  absurd  in  the  absurd  agitation  against  Chinese  Labour 
which  is  being  so  diligently  engineered  in  this  country  than  the  parrot 
cry,  repeated  by  political  leaders  who  ought  to  know  its  untruth, 
that  the  introduction  of  the  Chinaman  means  the  driving  out  of 
the  white  man.  The  white  man  cannot  and  will  not  do  tiie  work 
on  which  the  Chinamen  are  to  be  employed.  Even  if  it  were  not  the 
case  that  to  pay  white  wages  for  unskilled  labour  would  spell  bank- 
ruptcy for  nine-tenths  of  the  industrial  enterprises  of  the  country, 
there  still  remains  as  an  insurmountable  objection  to  white  unskilled 
labour  the  fact  that  the  white  man  instinctively  rebels  against  toil- 
ing on  an  equality  with  the  native.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  sudi 
equality  would  irretrievably  destroy  the  status  of  the  white  as  the 
master  race,  and  bring  South  Africa  to  disaster.  Between  the  white 
man  and  the  black  man  there  lies  an  unbridgable  gulf.  Mr.  Balfour, 
in  the  speech  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article,  effectively  smnmarised 
the  whole  difficulty  when  he  said : 

More  than  one  speaker  on  the  other  side  has  hinted  that  the  statements 
made  by  us  to  show  that  you  cannot  get  the  white  man  and  the  black  man  to 
work  together  on  equal  terms  are  statements  made  in  the  interests  of  that 
mysterious  locality,  Park  Lane,  and  have  no  relation  to  the  flEMsts  of  African  life 
Unfortunately  the  theories  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries 
that  all  men  were  bom  equal,  have  been  refuted  in  this,  as  in  many  other^ 
instances,  by  advanced  science.  Men  are  not  bom  equal.  They  cannot  be 
made  equal  by  education  extending  over  generation  after  generation  within  the 
ordinary  historical  limit.    The  differences  between  one  family  and  another  of 
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mankind  lie  deep  in  the  remote  and  unfathomable  past,  and  it  is  folly  to  suppose 
that  your  petty  educational  regulations,  be  they  what  they  may,  can  obliterate 
distinctions  deep  seated  nnder  the  laws  of  nature.  And  that  being  so  you  will 
not  get  the  white  man  and  the  black  man  to  work  together  as  equals. 

I  quote  the  passage  in  full  because  it  ahows  that  at  least  one  English 
statesman  has  grasped  the  real  significance  of  a  situation  in  regard 
to  which  colonists  have  become  accustomed  to  expect  from  English 
statesmen  little  bejond  confused  and  irrational  theorising  of  the 
Exeter  Hall  stamp. 

Returning  to  the  point  from  whidi  we  started,  the  question  arises  : 
what  is  the  white  man  doing  to  protect  himseU,  or  certainly  his  children, 
from  calamity  ?  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  numerically  insigni- 
ficant  white  community,  which  is  likely  to  remain  numerically  insigni- 
ficant ;  on  the  other  is  an  enormous  black  population,  in  which  the 
leaven  of  Ethiopianism  and  kindred  elements  inimical  to  the  white 
man  is  steadily  working.  No  argument  is  necessary  to  demonstrate 
that  if  the  progress  of  the  white  and  black  races  continues  along  the 
present  Unes  and  under  the  existing  conditions,  the  white  man  must 
in  the  end  succumb  before  sheer  weight  of  numbers.  Such  a  cata- 
strophe can  only  be  averted  by  the  white  man  rigorously  excluding 
the  native  from  political  power,  and  strenuously  discountenancing 
anything  like  social  equality  between  the  two  races.  People  who 
know  not  the  native,  and  even  some  who  do,  will  probably  regard 
this  proposal  as  a  shocking  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  British  freedom.  They  will  argue  that  all  men  are  bom  equal, 
and  that,  in  any  case,  it  is  wrong  to  exclude  a  black  man  from  privi- 
leges which  his  education  would  entitle  him  to  if  he  were  white.  Such 
contentions  are  conclusively  answered  by  Mr.  Balfour.  To  seriously 
press  the  equi^ity  theory  is  to  display  a  dangerous  ignorance  of  the 
practical  side  of  the  question.  The  first  clause  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  sets  forth  that  'all  men  are  created 
equal.'  But  that  does  not  prevent  illiterates  from  being  forbidden 
the  Republican  franchise.  Nor  does  it  induce  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  to  treat  the  negro  otherwise  than 
as  a  paiiah.  In  British  South  Africa  every  man  is  equal  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  inasmuch  as  every  man,  whether  white  or  black,  is  assured 
his  life,  his  property,  and  his  freedom.  To  white  and  black  alike  is 
meted  out  justice.  But  that,  rightly,  does  not  prevent  a  British 
Government  in  the  new  colonies  from  denying  the  natives  all  political 
power,  and  from  discriminating  against  them  in  such  matters  as 
travelling  in  trains  and  trams  and  walking  on  the  pavement.  Nor 
does  it  prevent  a  British  Oovemment  in  Natal  from  pursuing  a  similar 
policy.  In  Cape  Colony  alone  do  we  find  the  equality  theory  applied 
in  its  entirety.  The  result  is  an  object-lesson  in  the  criminal  foolish- 
ness of  that  theefy.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  admirable 
methods  practised  by  the  Cape  Colony  Government  in  its  native 
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tenitories.    Nothing  could  be  worse — ^in  the  sense  not  of  haishness, 
but  of  unwisdom — than  that  same  Government's  attitude  towards  the 
natives  in  the  Colony  proper.    In  the  territories  the  tribal  system 
prevails,  and  the  native  is  debarred  from  participation  in  the  white 
man's  a£Eairs.    In  the  Colony  proper,  the  native  or  half-caste  is  treated 
just  as  if  he  were  a  white  man.    He  may  vote  for  his  parliamentary 
and  municipal  candidates ;  he  may  jostle  you  in  train  or  tram ;  he 
may  shoulder  you  ofi  the  sidewalk.    Bring  him  up  for  common  assault, 
and  the  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  that  you  lose  the  case.    They 
do  things  better  in  the  Transvaal  and  Natal,  without  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  unjust  or  even  unkind.    The  natural  consequence 
is  that  in  those  colonies  the  demeanour  of  the  natives  is  altogether 
different  from  the  braggart  and  defiant  behaviour  of  the  natives  of 
the  Cape.    Clearly,  therefore,  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  con- 
solidating the  white  man's  dominion  over  all  Soufch  Africa  must 
be  taken  in  Cape  Colony.    The  purely  social  aspect  of  the  problem 
is  less  perplexing  than  the  political,  since  the  inherent  antipathy 
of  the  white  man  to  the  black  prevents  any  great  intermixture  of 
the  races,  and  impels  the  white  man  to  hold  the  native  at  arm's  length, 
no  matter  what  the  native's  educational  or  other  attainments  may 
be.    But  unfortunately  this  antipathy  does  not  operate  in  politics. 
Each  faction,  in  its  anxiety  to  reap  political  advantage,  puts  forth 
all  its  efforts  to  imbue  the  native  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  every 
bit  as  good  as  the  white  man.    The  faction  which  most  adroitly 
.  panders  to  the  native  in  this  way  is  the  faction  which  gets  the  most 
native  votes,  and  which  therefore  stands  the  best  chance  of  coming 
into  power.    This  of  course  is  entirely  the  result  of  the  system  under 
which  the  vote  of  any  benighted  Kafir  who  earns  502.  a  year  and 
can  sign  his  name  is  as  good  as  the  vote  of  the  most  intelligent  white 
man.    Were  the  system  abolished,  the  instinct  of  the  white  man, 
which  is  to  keep  the  coloured  man  at  arm's  length  politically  as  well 
as  socially,  would  have  free  play.    There  then  would  be  no  question 
of  the  natives,  however  tricked  out  with  educational  adornments, 
and  however  numerous,  gaining  an  ascendency  over  the  whites.    At 
present  the  white  man  is  nursing  a  snake  in  his  bosom.    Throughout 
Cape  Colony  political  associations  have  sprung  up  whose  constitutions 
or  by-laws  explicitly  exclude  whites  from  membership.    The  white 
man,  whatever  his  sentiment  against  the  native,  has  never,  in  British 
Africa,  gone  the  length  of  defining,  in  written  word,  his  policy  of 
exclusion  so  boldly  as  the  natives  now  define  theirs.    The  nearest 
approach  to  anytUng  of  the  kind  was  to  be  found  in  the  Orondwet 
(Constitution)  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  which  declined  to  recognise 
the  native  except  as  belonging  to  a  servile  caste  imworthy  of  enjoy- 
ing the  same  civil  rights  as  the  white  man.    These  coloured  political 
associations  are  reinforced  by  several  native  newspapers  whose  atti- 
tude is  equally  exclusive.    For  the  present  the  associations  and  the 
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newspapers  aie  the  henchmen  of  one  or  other  white  political  party, 
and  the  whites  gire  them  every  encouragement.  This  is  paitioalariy 
true  in  the  case  of  the  associations^  delegates  from  which  attend 
the  Progressive  party  congresses  on  an  equal  footing  witii  the  white 
dele^teSt  submitting  resolutions  affecting  the  party  progranmiCy  and 
freely  joining  in  the  debates.  The  Bond  have  not  yet  schooled  them- 
selves into  matdog  such  wholesale  concessions  to  colour,  but  political 
^cpediency  wiU  compel  them  to  do  so  if  the  present  system  r^nains 
unaltered.  Under  the  system  the  coloured  associations  are  steadily 
extending  their  power,  and,  considering  the  separatist  spirit  which 
animates  them,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  from  being  hmchmen 
of  the  white  man  they  may  become  his  active  opponents.  Then 
indeed  will  the  gigantic  folly  of  the  present  system  be  demonstrated. 
X  am  fully  alive  to  tiie  manifold  difficulties  attending  an  alteratkm 
of  that  system.  But  whatever  the  difficulties  are  to-day,  they  will 
be  multiplied  a  hundredfold  a  generation  hence.  The  only  sure 
remedy  is  disfranchisement  of  the  native — give  him  every  civil  and 
legal  right  except  the  right  to  return  representatives  to  Parliament. 
Let  him  have  his  own  councils  with  control  in  local  affairs  on  lines 
similar  to  those  laid  down  in  the  Glen-Grey  Act,'  but  exclude  him 
from  any  share»  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  framing  of  laws  for  the 
white  man.  Our  rule  in  India  disposes  of  the  objection  which  may 
be  made  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  revolutionary  and  un- 
English.  But  its  adoption  at  the  Cape  is  almost  too  much  to  hope 
for.  The  Cape  party  leaders  are  to-day,  and  will  be  for  many  a  day, 
occupied  with  other  things — anything  rather  than  this  thorny  subject. 
The  policy  of  drift  has  ever  been  the  curse  of  South  Africa,  and  will 
probably  so  continue  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  though  there  is  a 
possibility  of  its  being  checked  in  this  case  when  the  time  comes  for 
Federation.  Since  Cape  Colony  alone,  of  all  the  intending  parties 
to  the  covenant,  allows  the  native  absolute  equality  with  the  white, 
the  designers  of  flie  Federal  Constitution  will  have  to  consider  whether 
the  Constitution  is  to  be  levelled  up  to  the  Cape  Colony  standard 
or  down  to  that  of  the  other  colonies.  I  suspect  that  the  other 
colonies,  with  the  exatnple  of  the  Cape  before  them,  will  hold  out 
for  political  exclusion.  This  may  give  the  Cape  Cdony  an  excuse 
for  remodelling  her  franchise  law,  although  the  reform  is  certain 
to  be  resisted  by  self-seeking  white  Negrophiles,  who  hope,  by  their 
resistance,  to  win  for  themselves  native  support  at  the  polls  and 
elsewhere.  If  the  reform  is  defeated  or  imperfectly  e&cted,  the 
position  of  Cape  Colony  towards  the  Federal  Government  may  come 
to  resemble  that  of  Queensland  towards  the  Commonwealth  in  regard 

*  The  Glen-Oroy  Act  proTldes,  amongst  other  things,  lor  the  administmiion  of 
natWe  distriots  by  a  council  composed  of  natives.  This  council  corresponds  to  the 
divisional  council  in  European  districts.  It  enjoys  local  taxing  powers,  and  has  the 
administration  oi  the  reyenujd  collected  as  a  result  of  the  exercise  of  these  powers. 
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to  Kanaka  labour.  Just  as  Queensland  is  being  compelled  by  the 
Commonwealth  to  dispense  with  the  Kanakas,  so  may  Cape  Colony 
be  forced  by  the  Federal  Government  to  exclude  the  native  from 
the  franchise.  Nothing  warrants  Federation  more  than  the  neces- 
sity for  such  firm  and  intelligent  action,  and  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
native  policy  throughout  South  Africa.  It  will  then  be  possible  to 
face  issues  which  have  hitherto  been  evaded,  the  most  important, 
after  the  franchise,  being  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with  the  great 
native  territories  like  the  Transkei,  Basutoland,  Zululand,  and  Swazi- 
land, with  which  are  bound  up  the  land  tenure  and  labour  questions. 
It  is  impossible  in  an  article  such  as  this  to  do  more  than  touch  the 
fringe  of  the  South  African  native  problem.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  convey  some  hint  of  its  magnitude,  and  have  dwelt  on  the  aspect 
of  the  case  which  s^kes  me  as  being  the  most  serious — the  rapid 
awakening  of  the  native  races  to  a  realisation  of  their  power.  The 
broad  fact  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that,  pitted  against  a  limited  white 
population,  is  a  comparatively  unlimited  and  virile  black  population. 
The  blacks,  unde^  the  influence  of  civilisation,  are  becoming  year 
by  year  a  more  formidable  element,  and,  if  unrestrained,  must  inevitably 
imdermine  the  very  foundations  of  white  supremacy.  Self-preserva- 
tion is  the  first  law  of  nature.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  prophet 
or  the  son  of  a  prophet  to  foresee  that  that  law  vdll  yet  compel  the 
white  man  in  South  A&ica  to  adopt  measures  against  the  native 
at  which  to-day  nine  people  out  of  ten  would  raise  their  hands  in 
pious  horror. 

RoDBBiOK  Jones. 
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ANTI-CLERICALISM  IN  FRANCE  AND 
ENGLAND 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  it  happened  that  on  the  same  day,  at  nearly  the 
same  honr,  the  British  and  the  French  Cabinets  had  each  to  face  a 
hostile  vote  in  Parliament  on  the  Education  question,  and  each 
Ministry  found  itself  on  a  division  in  exactly  the  same  position — 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  minority  of  eleven  votes. 

So  curious  a  coincidence  has  in  it  something  of  an  allegory.  In 
both  countries  the  question  of  the  religious  upbringing  of  the 
children  of  the  people  has  assumed  an  extraordinary  prominence. 
In  both  alike,  too,  the  discussion  covers  only  one  part  of  a  much 
wider  field  of  debate,  in  which  the  real  point  at  issue  is  nothing  less 
than  the  whole  relation  of  the  body  politic  towards  the  Christian 
Religion.  The  two  Western  nations  who  are  wont  to  pride  themselves 
on  taking  the  lead  in  all  movements  of  social  or  political  progress,  and 
who  have  of  late  been  drawn  together  in  the  bond  of  a  renewed 
friendship,  might  each  impart  to  the  other  something  worth  learning 
on  a  topic  so  profoundly  interesting  to  both.  For  Englishmen,  indeed, 
the  development  of  contemporary  events  in  France  has  always  had  a 
special  fisiscination.  In  every  department  of  human  thought  and 
speculation  the  French  genius,  so  brilliant,  so  versatile,  so  audacious,  so 
remorselessly  logical,  is  the  marvel  of  our  own  less  quick-witted  race. 
In  the  field  of  politics  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  watch  the 
various  experiments  tried  in  France,  to  note  their  progress,  to  mark 
their  results,  and  to  shape  our  own  course  in  some  measure  by  the 
light  which  they  afford.  Several  illustrations  of  this  tendency  of 
the  British  mind  will  readily  occur  to  every  student  of  the  last 
hundred  years  of  our  national  history.  One  such,  in  particular, 
arrests  attention  as  bearing  on  the  general  subject  of  the  preset  t 
paper. 

The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  found  public  opinion  in 
this  country  deeply  moved  by  the  still  recent  tragedies  of  the  French 
Revolution.  It  had  come  to  be  realised  that  popular  ignorance  was 
a  source  of  the  gravest  danger  to  the  State  and  to  society.  Certain 
English  Churchmen,  roused  by  the  thought  of  these  perils,  initiated 
a  scheme  for  establishing  a  network  of  schools  throughout  all  England. 
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Midway  between  the  Evangelical  Revival  of  the  previous  generation 
and  the  Tractarian  Movement  of  the  generation  following,  there 
began  to  flow  a  less  remembered  because  less  brawling  stream  of 
Church  life  and  activity,  of  whose  results  there  remains,  however,  a 
visible  memorial  in  the  venerable  institution  that  bears  the  quaintly 
long-winded  title  of  *  The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church/ 

The  influence  of  French  example  has  sometimes  prompted 
imitation.  In  1830  the  'Days  of  July,'  which  across  the  Channel 
witnessed  the  peaceful  establishment  of  a  bourgeois  sway,  saw  also 
an  impetus  given  to  the  movement  for  Parliamentary  reform  in  this 
country,  by  which  in  1832  the  ascendency  of  the  middle  classes  was 
secured  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
events  of  1848  strengthened  and  deepened  the  rooted,  distrust  with 
which  Englishmen  traditionally  regard  revolutionary  aims  and 
methods;  while  the  wild  excesses  of  the  Paris  Commune  in  1871 
gave  rise  to  that  wave  of  Conservatism  which  during  the  three 
decades  succeeding  the  general  election  of  1874  has  availed  to  keep 
the  Tory  party  in  office  for  about  twenty  years. 

For  ourselves,  then,  a  comparison  of  the  politico-religious  situation 
existing  in  France  with  that  which  obtains  here  is  full  of  meaning, 
perhaps  full  of   warning.     The  points    of   dissimilarity,  though 
numerous    and    not  unimportant,   hardly  touch   the  core  of  the 
question ;  while  the  points  of  obvious  resemblance  between  the  two 
cases  are  weighty  enough  to  suggest  a  close  parallelism  between  them. 
The  ruthless  campaign  waged  against  the  Beligious  Orders  in 
France  has  for  its  primary  motive  their   entire    suppression  as 
instructors  of  the  young.    Through  the  agency  of  these  societies  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  in  France  for  many  years  had  educational 
charge  of  the  majority  of  the  children  of  the  country.    The  Loi 
Failoux  of  1850,  passed  under  the  influence  of  Liberal  Catholics  like 
Lacordaire,  De   Tocqueville,    and    Montalembert,  accorded  to  all 
qualified  persons  the  free  right  to  teach.    The  short-lived  Second 
Bepublic,  under  which  this  concession  was  granted,  did  not  show 
itself  so  markedly  hostile  to  the  Christian  Faith  as  the  First  had  been 
or  as  the  Third  was  destined  to  become.    After  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  the  leading  spirits  of  the  present  rigvme  soon  began  to  show 
their  hand.     When  Gambetta  uttered  his^celebrated  dictum  'Le 
cUricalisme^  c^est  Vennemi,'  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  that  this 
declaration  of  war  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  Catholic  system 
— ^indeed  to  Christianity  itself. 

Under  the  Loi  Failoux  the  Christian  schools  enjoyed  liberty.  It 
is  true  that  the  liberty  had  to  be  paid  for  by  an  enormous  pecxmiary 
sacrifice.  The  Church  of  England,  with  all  the  generosity  of  its  sons 
in  the  matter  of  school  provision,  has  never  so  far  been  called  upon 
to  bear  the  grievous  burden  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  French 
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Catholics,  who,  unaided  by  a  single  centime  from  the  State,  "were 
only  too  glad  to  be  pennitted  to  support  their  own  schools  entirely 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  while  also  contributing  their  quota  of 
the  cost  of  the  State  schools. 

The  Catholic  schools  prospered  beyond  all  anticipation.  Not 
only  were  the  Churches  schools  more  popular  than  the  State's,  so 
that  the  Religious  Orders  could  show  a  larger  number  of  scholars 
than  their  Gt>vemment  rivals,  but,  imder  the  system  of  free  com- 
petition, the  pupils  of  the  Christian  schools  secured  more  than  their 
proportion  of  ezamina^on  successes. 

The  n^zt  sledge-hammer  blow  was  delivered  eighteen  years  ago 
under  the  £ot  Ferry y  by  the  absolute  secularisation  of  all  State-given 
instruction.  The  last  remnants  of  religious  teaching  in  the  Govern- 
ment schools  were  swept  away.  Yet,  even  now.  Christian  parents 
were  assured  that  the  '  lay '  instruction  should  at  least  be  strictly^ 
neutral — should  on  no  account  be  anti-Catholic  Or  anti-CSiristito. 
How  that  pledge  has  been  kept  is  a  matter  of  history.  As  the 
Comte  de  Mun  has  lately  pointed  out  in  a  remarkable  article,^  it 
was  fotmd  impossible  to  teach  practical  Christian  morality  apart 
from  Christian  belief  and  sanction.  The  promised  neutrality  has 
been  cynically  violated:  'not  moral  instruction  only,  but  lectures 
on  history,  on  botany,  on  zoology,  provided  at  every  turn  the  ojqpor- 
tunity  for  an  attack '  on  the  Catholic  Faith.  A  leading  official  has 
roundly  declared  that  '  in  all  this  story  about  God  and  the  world 
there  is  not  a  single  word  which  does  not  provoke  a  niute  and 
melancholy  denial.  With  its  ideas  about  the  necessity  of  r^emp- 
tion  and  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  the  Christian  moral  system  ^n^sents 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  coarse  ideal.^ 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  State's  system  of  instruction,, 
the  Church,  though  hampered  in  many  wHys,  continued  for  fifteen 
years  longer  to  supply  Christian  training,  without  being  seriously 
molested  in  the  discharge  of  her  duty.  In  1901,  however,  M. 
Waldeck-Bousseau  inaugurated  his  administration  by  a  fresh  attack 
on  the  SeligiouB  Associfttions,  which  were  now  placed  under  dis- 
abilities shared  by  no  other  societies.  Henceforth  individuals  were 
to  be  fi-ee  to  combine  in  a  common  lifo  only  on  condition  that  their 
aim  should  be  strictly  non-religious.  Existing  congregations  were 
bidden,  under  penalty  of  forcible  dissolution  and  expulsion,  to  apply 
for  *  authorisation.'  Unless  such  an  edict  were  to  be  a  mere  mockery, 
the  intention  must  have  been  that  some  of  the  associations,  at  leadt, 
would  be  'authorised.'  Indeed  three  years  ago  it  was  repeatedly 
declared  that  the  *  authorised*  congregations  would  be  protected. 
M.  Combds  himself  seemed  to  promise  that  toleration  should  be 
accorded  to  such  an  organisation  as  the  Frirea  C9ir6tie7i8,  whose  devoted 

>  National  Rwiew  (April  1904), '  The  Beligioos  Crisis  in  France/  p.  238. 
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services  to  educational  work  are  universally  acknowledged.  Yet  against 
these,  too,  the  sentence  of  condemnation  has  recently  gone  forth. 
M.  Waldeck<*Roii8seau  did  not  contemplate  these  extreme  measures.- 
But  it  can  hardly  be  matter  for  surprise  that  the  all  too  dender  party 
of  Moderates,  of  whioh  M.  Bibot  is  the  distinguished  spokesman, 
should  be  disposed  to  censure  M.  Waldeck*Rou8seau'8  abmdonmenti 
of  >office  immediately  after  his  success  at  the  General  Election  of 
1902v  a  course  of  aotion  by  which  the  powerful  weapon  he  had  fairn* 
self  forged  for  use  against  the  unauthorised  Orders  was  left  in  the 
merciless  hands  of  M.  Gombds,  whose  quarrel  is  with  all  the  Bdigiou^ 
Associations  without  distinction.  The  education  hitherto  given,  as 
the  Comte  de  Mun  assures  us,  to  sixteen  hundred  thousand  children 
voluntarily  confided^  ta  Christian  instructors  in  fifteen  thousand 
schods^  is  now  forbidden  by  law,  and  the  State  schools,  in  which  the. 
teaching  given  violates  the  consciences  of  these  duUbosn's  parents, 
are  to  enjoy  an  absolute  monopoly.  In  support  of  this  arbitrary 
measure  it  is  contended  that  the  Church's  influence  is  injurious^toi 
the  State's  welfare.  The  same  line  of  reasoning  wiU  presently,  per-^ 
haps,  be  employed  in  justification  of  a  further  stqp— ti^e  prohibition 
of  children's  attendance  at  the  parish  Catechism. 

The  anti-Christian  anim/us  makes  itself  felt  wherever  Government 
officialism  can  impose  its  will.  No  Bepublican  emfioyi^  no  officer 
of  the  army  or  navy  who  hopes  to  be  regarded  with  favour  at  head- 
quarters, dares  admit  his  attendance  at  Divine  worship.  Unlike  the 
fiepublican  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  is  scrupuloosly 
yet  benevolently  neutral  towards  all  Christian  creeds,  the  BepuUicdn: 
Government  of  France  seems  bent  on  exhibiting  itscdf  as  in  every 
possible  way  and  on  every  possible  occasion  aggressivdy  anti-religious. 
Comte  Boni  de  Castellane,  in  a  recent  Parliamentary  speech,  pro- 
tested— surely  not  without  reason — against  the  notion  that  the 
President  of  the  Bepublic  is  the  Chi^,  not  of  a  Catholic  State,  but  of 
a  non-rdigious  Q^xAquti)  State ;  justifying  his  protest  on  the  ground 
that,  whatever  be  the  attitude  of  its  rulers  towards  religion,*. the 
State  itself  is  composed  of  thirty-eight^  millions  of  Catholics,  and 
that  the  President  of  the  Bepublic  acts  as  a  Catholic  in  appending  his 
official  signature  to  the  Concordat. 

The  case  for  the  Gt>vemment  rests  on  the  allegation  that  it  has 
been  forced  into  its  present  policy  of  repression  by  the  concerted 
hostility  of  the  Gerical  party,  the  latent  aim  of  whose  policy  is 
declared  to  be  the  overthrow  of  the  Bepublic.  Even  those  who 
sympathise  with  the  much-vexed  Church  of  France  are  fidn  to  admit 
that  the  histoiy  of  the  Boulangist  conspiracy  and  of  its  political  hear, 
the  Nationalist  agitation,  lends  colour  to  the  charges  directed  against 
French  Catholics  regarded  as  an  organised  party.  The  Boulangist- 
Nationalist  movement,  an  alliance  between  extraordinarily  hetero- 
geneous groups,  was  as  little  creditable  in  its  aims  as  in  its  methoda* 
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It  reached  the  pinnacle  of  its  discredit  in  connection  with  V Affaire 
DrtyfuB.  No  episode  in  the  annals  of  French  Catholicism  has  left  so 
unpleasant  an  impression  behind  it  among  all  who  love  truth  and 
justice  and  mercy  and  fair  dealing  as  the  jaundiced  policy  respecting 
the  Affmre  adopted  by  leading  organs  and  spokesmen  of  Church 
opinion  in  France.  It  is  true  that  in  England  Dreyfus  was  generally 
held  to  be  innocent.  But  his  innocence  was  not  the  ground  upon 
which  our  British  sympathies  were  alienated  finom  French  Catholics. 
What  shocked  public  feeling  here  was  the  belief  that  the  Catholics 
did  not  care  whether  he  were  guilty  or  not — that  they  thought  every- 
thing of  inflicting  injury  upon  a  Jew  because  he  was  a  Jew,  and 
nothing  at  all  of  upholding  the  rights  of  Divine  Justice.  It  is 
certain  that  newspapers  like  La  Croix  and  associations  such  as  the 
Assumptionist  Fathers  inflicted  an  infinite  amoxmt  of  harm  on  the 
Church,  by  presenting  her  adversaries  with  a  serviceable  handle  for 
their  reproaches.  Over  this  thin  ice  the  Comte  de  Mun  skates 
lightly  enough.  But  the  veiy  reticence  of  so  zealous  a  partisan 
seems  to  betray  an'  uneasy  consciousness  that  some  at  least  of  the 
Catholic  leaders  in  France,  by  their  undutifulness  towards  the  form 
of  Gt>vemment  deliberately  adopted  by  the  country,  have  afforded 
an  unhappy  excuse  for  an  attack,  not  only  on  the  Church,  but  on 
historical  Christianity  itselt 

The  dignified  self-restraint  and  forbearing  moderation  of  the- 
Pope  during  this  critical  period  must  be  acknowledged  by  every 
fSur-minded  observer.  But  to  the  silence  which  he  imposed  on 
himself  there  obviously  had  to  be  a  limit.  The  Catholics  of 
France'  were  looking  to  their  Chief  Pastor  for  guidance  and  con- 
86lation,  and  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  neglect  to  aid  them 
at  such  a  time.  On  the  other  hand,  Pope  Pius  has  doubtless 
weighed  well  the  probability — almost  the  certainty — that  any 
intervention  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican  will  be  represented 
as  an  unwarrantable  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  State  and  even . 
fiercely  resented  as  a  fresh  act  of  aggression.  If,  however,  Pius  the 
Tenth  believes  that  the  present  secular  rulers  of  France  are  deter- 
mined in  any  case  to  force  a  rupture,  he  may  quite  possibly 
resolve  to  face  the  risk  of  precipitating  the  catastrophe,  while' 
discharging  what  he  regards  as  his  duty  towards  the  faithful. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  tug  of  war  between  the  contending 
sides  is  to  a  notable  degree  stiffened  by  the  &ct  that  Boman 
Catholicism,  so  £ftr  as  the  masses  of  the  French  people  are  concerned, 
is  the  only  recognised  expression  of  Christianity.  In  France  the 
religious  Alternative  lies  really  between  Atheism  and  the  Church. 
French  Protestantism,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  is  an  almost 
negligible  fisictor  in  the  religious  situation.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
the  ordinary  onlooker  to  name  offhand  any  French  Protestant  of  first- 
rate  importance  save  M.  de  Pressens^,  whose  numerous  English 
admirers  have  long  wondered  to  see  him  throw  the  whole  weight  of 
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his  influence  in  the  scale  of  Atheism  as  against  his  fellow-Christians 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  most  recent  and  most  striking  indication  of  the  goal  which 
the  dominant  party  has  in  view  was  afiforded  last  month  by  the 
official  decision  as  to  the  observance  of  Gtx>d  Friday,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Crucifixion  having  been  carefully  selected  as  the  most  appro- 
priate day  for  removing  from  every  Court  of  Justice  in  France  the 
Divine  Figure  of  the  Crucified.  The  significance  of  so  formal  and 
deliberate  an  act  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  amazing  plea  that  the 
Cross  has  become  the  mere  badge  of  a  political  party  appears  to  be 
modelled  on  the  wolfs  accusation  against  the  lamb  in  the  .£sopian 
parable.  It  evokes  the  retort  that  those  who  proffer  it  must,  to  be 
consistent,  account  G-ood  Friday  a  political  anniversary. 

It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  among  the  vast  majority  of  people  in 
France  no  such  excuse  would  be  either  alleged  or  listened  to.  By 
friend  and  foe  alike  it  is  in  reality  well  understood  that  the  Image 
of  Christ  is  removed  from  the  seat  of  judgment  for  the  same  reasons 
that  have  banished  His  Name  fit>m  the  schools. 

Such  being  the  present  attitude  of  the  Republic  towards  Religion, 
it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  interest  to  speculate  what  further  steps  are 
likely  to  be  taken  in  accentuation  of  it.  M.  Combds  has  long  since 
intimated,  not  obscurely,  his  intention  to  *  deal  with '  the  Concordat 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Republic  at  no  distant  date.  The  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  would  of  course  involve  a  tax  more  serious 
upheaval  in  France  than  it  would  here.  When  Bonaparte  retained 
the  confiscated  revenues  of  the  Church  of  France,  he  undertook  to 
pay  the  stipends  of  all  its  clergy  as  well  as  to  take  oVer  the  mainten- 
ance of  its  fabrics.  The  termination  of  the  Concordat  would  then, 
in  the  first  place,  mean  the  confiscation  of  every  clerical  stipend  in 
the  country,  and  the  entire  dependence  of  most  of  the  clergy  on 
charity. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  that,  great  as  this  catastrophe  would 
be  from  one  point  of  view,  it  might  at  least  be  welcome  as  bringing 
with  it  the  liberation  of  the  Church  from  her  State  fetters.  The 
opposite  event  is  tax  more  likely  to  occur.  So  fiEur  from  giving  the 
clergy  their  liberty,  M.  Combds  has  evidently  the  intention  of 
drawing  their  bonds  tighter  than  ever.  It  is  inconceivable  that  he 
should  be  willing  to  permit  the  discharge  by  the  secular  clergy  of 
the  functions  forbidden  to  the  regulars.  The  Premier's  undertaking 
to  'deal  with  the  Concordat'  was  elicited  from  him  by  this  very 
consideration — namely,  that  the  parish  priest  will  step  in  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  expelled  Religious  Orders.  Therefore  M.  Combds 
will  Meal  with '  the  secular  clergy :  in  other  words,  he  is  planning 
for  them  an  era  of  increased  rigour. 

To  such  a  forecast  it  may  be  objected  that,  though  the  Premier 
may  be  willing  enough  to  end  the  Concordat,  the  measure  itself  will 
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prove  '  impofisible '  by  virtue  of  its  unpopularity.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  men  and  the  great  body  of  the  women  of  all  classes,  rich  and 
poor,  will  presumably  demand  the  maintenance  of  religion,  of  its 
ordinances,  and  of  its  ministers.  The  thrifty  French  "peaMO^  mmst 
disapprove  any  legislative  measure  which,  bcMsides  depriving  him  of 
various  creature-comforts,  forces  i^n  him  the  unpleasantness,  .ci 
having  to  choose  between  the  total  cessation  of  the  offices  of.  religion 
and  the  necessity  of  defraying  the  cost  of  them  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  When  one  recalls  the  part  played  by  the  Chuich  and  the 
local  clergy  in  the  every-day  concerns  of  France  outside  the  large 
towns,  the  cogency  of  the  argument  may  be  admitted. 

There  is  also  the  consideration,  forcibly  stated  by  Comte  Boni  de 
Castellane,  and  undoubtedly  calculated  to  exercise  no  small  amount 
of  influence  on  the  public  mind,  that  to  France,  as  the  Eldest 
Daughter  of  the  Church,  has  been  conceded  the  protectioaof  Bmnaxi 
Catholic  missions  all  over  the  world.  This  is  a  source  of  political 
strength  which  French  patriotism  greatly  values  and  wouM  be 
unwilling  to  see  transferred  elsewhere. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  facts  remain  unquestioned: 
(1)  The  anti-Church  legislation  so  ten  has  received  the  support 
of  large  majorities  in  Parliament ;  (2)  in  its  latest  phases  it  was 
passed  after  special  appeal  had  been  made  to  the  countiy  at  the 
G-eneral  Election  of  1902;  (3)  owing  to  whatever  cause,  be  it 
ignorance  or  apathy  or  positive  approval,  Jacques  Bonhonuna  has 
shown  no  sign  whatever  that  the  anti-Church  policy  runs  counter 
to  his  wishes.  That  a  determined,  well-led,  and  well-orgamsed 
minority  is  constantly  successful  in  imposing  its  will  on  an  un- 
organised, heterogeneous,  leaderless,  unwieldy  majority  is  a  &et  of 
which  historical  instances  are  plentiful  in  all  countries.  The  greater 
number  df  Englishmen  never  approved  of  Cromwell's  rule  or  of  the 
murder  of  their  king:  as  soon  as  they  dared  they  effected  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Almost  certainly  the  majority  dis- 
approved the  religious  changes  made  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  Beyond 
question  the  French  Revolution  was  engineered  through  its  successive 
phases  by  mere  cliques  of  resolute  men. 

In  the  present  instance  the  really  important  question  is  fiu-  less 
how  the  bulk  of  the  nation  regards  the  Concordat  than  what  may  be 
the  intentions  concerning  it  of  those  who  wield  the  nation's  power. 
The  theoretidd  objections  to  a  rupture  between  Church  and  State 
may  seem  to  the  outside  critic  extremdy  convincing,  and  they  may  be 
badced  by  a  very  large  body  of  public  opinion.  But  neither  of  tbeae 
facts  will  avail  to  prevent  the  rupture  taking  place  if  the  decidedly 
strong  men  in  office,  who  are  known  to  hold  decidedly  strong,  views 
on  the  subject,  determine  that  it  shall  occur.  And  among  French- 
men who  are  closely  in  touch  with  the  prevailing  current  of  opinion 
throughout  the  country  the  opinion  widely  prevails  that  the  Govei^n- 
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ment  intends  to  end  the  Concordat  at  no  distant  date.  Max  Nordau, 
than  whom  there  is  no  more  shrewd  observer  of  current  events^  thus 
expressed  himself  only  a  few  days  ago : 

It  is  certain  that  this  eonntry  is  passing  throngh  a  period  oh  fierce  Anti- 
Clericalism.  Never,  as  to-day,  has  the  religious  question  been  placed  iirith  such 
crude  frankness  at  the  base  of  political  life,  and  never,  as  to-day,  has  the 
vote  of  the  electorate  (which  is  the  most  exact  thermometer  for  detenuihing  the 
opinion  of  a  people)  been  so  explicitly  pronounced.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it 
has  been  possible  to  break  with  a  tradition,  and  to  dare  to  touch  that  Which 
has  been  sacred  for  centuries. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  present  ^hase  of  the 
religions  question  in  France  has  much  in  common  \(dth,  atid  throws 
some  light  upon,  certain  problems  pressing  for  solution  in  our  own 
country.  The  points  of  resemblance,  as  well  as  those  df  dissimilarity, 
are  clearly  apparent  even  from  a  bare  recital  of  the  facts. '  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  such  uidikeness  as  exists  between  the  two  cases 
is  due  rather  to  varieties  of  environment  than  to  any  essential  <x 
fundamental  difference  in  the  question  ultimately,  at  issued  In 
France  the  fight  is  waged  between  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  and 
a  highly  aggressive  Atheism.  Between  these  opposing  forces  there 
lies  no  debatable  ground,  no  unoccupied  territory.  To  fill  intents 
and  purposes  th^  divide  France  between  them.  As  Gambetta  said, 
*  H  y  a  deux  Frances.'  French  logic,  incisive,  dear-cut,  relentless, 
uncompromising,  sees  no  third  position  intermediate  between  the 
two  magnetic  poles  of  religious  opinion — the  Positive  and  the 
N^ative.  Between  the  extremes  there  is  no  mean.  Upon  this 
point,  at  any  rate,  both  parties  are  agreed. 

Mr.  Gladstone  once  remarked  that  John  Bull  has  an.  inveterate 
dislike  for  abstract  propositions.  In  England  our  national  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  practical  side  of  things  rather  than  at  the  theoretical  must 
tend  to  modify  the  external  aspects  of  the  religious  question,  f^id  perhaps 
to  obscure  its  true  import.  Amongst  us  there  is  no  very  cp^siderable 
body  of  avowed  Atheists.  Agnosticism,  chiefly  of  the  passive  kind,  is 
of  course  to  be  met  with  frequently.  But  the  forc^  of  i^nbelief, 
under  whatever  titte  they  choose  to  be  knbwn,  are  recruited  but 
slowly  here — ^at  all  events  by  comparison  with  their  successes  in 
other  countries.  The  infidel  propaganda  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
professional  tub-thumpers,  suborned,  it  is  believed,  by  an  association 
of  well-to-do  Atheists — and  by  a  few  sensational'  weekly  papers 
circulating  amongst  the  workhig  classes.  But  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  not  a  single  daily  organ  of  public  opinion,  and  ojoly  one 
weekly  newspaper  eigoying  any  considerable  cir^^u^lation,,  will  so 
much  as  touch  the  Atheistic  propaganda  with  the  proverbial  barge- 
pole. 

The  religious  controversy  in  this  countiy^  heated  as  it  is,  is  carried 
on  for  the  most  part  betw^n  rival  bodies  of  Christians.    So  fiu*  from 
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the  issue  lying  between  two  extremes,  the  battlefield  is  dotted  over 
with  militant  forces  fighting  under  countless  flags  of  every  device. 
Even  in  the  Established  Church  itself  a  place  is  claimed  for  all 
imaginable,  and  some  wholly  unimaginable,  forms  of  religious  belief. 

The  contrasts  between  the  two  sets  of  conditions  is  complete  and 
striking.  If  in  France  the  warfiEure  is  more  intense  and  the  losses 
incurred  by  the  Christian  forces  are  more  severe,  the  champions  of 
Christian  belief  enjoy  one  immense  advantage :  they  are  at  unity 
amongst  themselves,  they  present  a  united  front,  they  speak  with 
one  voice,  they  understand  for  what  they  are  contending,  they  know 
what  forces  are  arrayed  against  them.  Unity  and  definiteness  of 
aim  constitute  at  least  one  essential  preliminary  of  ultimate  victory. 

In  England  we  live  in  a  veritable  Babel  of  confusion  ever  worse 
confounded.  Among  us  counsel  is  darkened  by  words  and  unify 
of  action  is  paralysed  by  multiplicity  of  impulse.  The  Church 
not  only  lacks  cohesion  and  discipline  in  its  ranks,  but  too  often,  evoi 
at  a  grave  crisis,  looks  in  vain  for  strategical  skill  in  the  leadership. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  modestly  claim  to  possess  one  valuable 
asset  denied  to  our  neighbours.  We  have  moderate-minded  men 
amongst  us — not  merely  people  holding  moderate  opinions,  but  men 
holding  every  variety  of  opinion  in  a  moderate  spirit  and  approaching 
opponents  in  a  moderate  temper.  It  is  our  racial  characteristic  to 
set  store  by  reasonableness  and  fair-mindedness,  and  a  partisan 
zealot  fails  to  commend  his  views,  however  plausible. 

In  view  of  these  patent  diversities  in  the  aspect  of  the  religious 
issue  in  France  and  England,  it  might  seem  paradoxical  to  express  a 
fear  lest  the  cause  of  Christian  faith  in  this  coimtry  is  in  danger  of 
the  same  perils  that  beset  it  in  France.  But  who  can  &il  to  perceive 
that  the  internecine  warfare  between  Christians  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  the  weakening  of  the  whole  Christian  position  ?  At  this 
very  moment  the  country  has  to  face  the  probability  of  an  vnvpasse 
on  the  schools  question.  While  Churchmen  and  Roman  Catholics 
insist  on  denominationalism,  the  Protestant  Nonconformist  bodies 
are  firm  for  universal,  compulsory,  '  unsectarian '  religious  instruction. 
Unless  a  modus  vivendi  can  be  devised,  the  patience  of  the  people 
may  not  improbably  be  exhausted*  Then  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
only  outlet  from  an  impossible  situation  is  the  frank  adoption  of 
Secularism.  As  things  now  are,  and  unless  the  position  be  soon  and 
considerably  modified,  Secularism  is  the  prospect  already  before  us. 
But  Secularism  spells  Indifferentism,  and  the  example  of  France 
should  warn  us  in  time  that  the  non-belief  of  one  generation  may 
easily  become  the  unbelief  of  the  next.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that 
Indifferentism  has  even  now  gained  a  great  hold  in  the  coimtiy. 
What  other  result  could  be  expected  from  the  jarring  discords  pre- 
vailing among  the  Christian  communities  ?  The  danger  is  lest  the 
soil  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  anti-religious  propaganda. 
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If  it  is  a  sufficiently  serious  peril  that  the  divisions  among 
Christians  expose  them  to  the  assaults  of  the  common  enemy, 
another  grave  danger  also  menaces  British  Christianity — a  danger 
firom  which  French  Christianity  is  happily  free:  namely,  the 
tolerated  presence  amongst  us,  especially  within  the  Church  of 
England,  of  teachers  who  deny  or  call  in  question — and  this  without 
authoritative  censure  or  even  remonstrance — ^the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  Faith. 

Ever  since  the  Divine  Bedeemer  was  judicially  murdered, 
not  by  the  spontaneous  will  of  the  people,  but  by  the  machina- 
tions of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  religion  has  always 
received  the  deepest  and  worst  wounds,  not  from  avowed  enemies, 
but  at  the  hands  of  those  who  profess  its  creeds.  Pagan  and 
infidel  attacks  throughout  the  centuries  have  done  comparatively 
little  to  obstruct,  and  practically  nothing  to  destroy,  the  teaching  of 
the  Gospel,  and  it  may  remain  for  us  in  these  days  of  universal 
toleration  to  realise  that  persecution  and  violence  are  harmless 
compared  with  apathy  and  cultured  cynicism ;  that  the  sneer  is  a  {blt 
more  dangerous,  because  a  more  insidious,  weapon  than  the  sword ; 
and  that  whereas  assaults  from  without  have  fedled  altogether  to 
carry  the  strongholds  of  £Edth,  the  process  of  undermining  within  is 
a  constant  menace  even  to  the  citadel  of  Truth. 

A  few  years  ago  talk  ran  high  and  loud  as  to  the  imminence  of  a 
crisis  in  the  Church,  but  this  crisis,  if  it  ever  existed,  only  affected 
the  externals  of  religious  duties,  and  its  remedy  has  been  found  in 
the  innocuous  and  familiar  form  of  a  Royal  Commission. 

But  just  now  it  would  seem  that  a  fietr  more  deadly  danger, 
lurking  below  the  sur&ce,  threatens  the  very  foundation-stones  of 
belief,  and  it  is  possible  to  think  that  while  an  august  council  is 
deciding  as  to  the  authority  for  a  few  grains  of  incense  or  the  legality 
of  a  lighted  candle,  the  divines  who  are  playing  pitch  and  toss  with 
the  tenets  of  the  Christian  Faith  may  hear  the  accusing  cry  of  their 
congregations  that  they  have  taken  away  the  Lord  altogether  and 
that  no  one  knows  where  they  have  laid  Him. 

George  Arthur. 
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DR.  MACLAGAN  AND  HIS  GREAT  WORK 


[I  VENTURE  to  ^supplement  Sir  William  Broadbent's  warm  personal 
appreciation  of  Dr.  Maclagan  by  a  quotation  firom  the  high  profes- 
sional estimate  of  him  published  in  a  leading  medical  journal  (2%e 
MedAcal  Press)  on  the  morrow  of  his  death;  now  just  a  year  ago. 
It  seems  to  me  to  presage  the  verdict  of  the  future  upon  the  great 
work  of  his  life ;  for  to  have  abolished  almost  entirely  one  form  of 
acute  bodily  suffering  is  to  deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of  mankind. 
I  also  append  an  extract  from  the  LaTtcet  of  the  4th  of  March,  1876, 
giving  his  own  original  account  of  his  discovery. — James  Knowles, 
EdAtoTy  Nineteenth  Century  and  AfterJi 

*  The  death  of  Thomas  John  Maclagan,  M,D.  Edinburgh,  M.R.C.P. 

*  London,  has  removed  from  our  midst  a  medical  man  who  has  con- 
^ferred  an  unspeakable  boon  upon  suffering  mankind.    The  great 

*  work  for  which  his  name  is,  or  should  be,  ever  memorable  is  the  dis- 

*  covery  of  the  curative  action  of  salicin  and  arising  from  that  of  the 
^  salicylates  upon  rhemnatism.  That  method  at  once  revolutionised 
'the  treatment  of  a  most  formidable  malady,  which  was  brought 

*  under  the  control  pf  the  physician  in  a  striking  manner,  not  only 
'  as  regiupds  severity  of  symptoms  and  the  duration  of  attack,  but  also 
'  in  the  prevention  of  sequel®.    There  is  no  more  definite  thing  in 

*  the  whole  range  of  practical  medicine  than  the  specific  influence  of 

*  drugs  of  the  sfilicyl  group  upon  acute  rheumatism.    Indeed,  the 

*  action  of  salicin  and  tiie  salicylates  in  that  complaint  entitles  them 

*  to  be  added  to  t^e  scanty  list  of  specific  remedies  in  the  possession 

*  of  scientific  medicine.    It  is  difficult  always  to  look  at  contemporary 

*  events  in  their  proper  perspective,  but  it  seems  certain  that  Thomas 

*  Maclagan  deserves  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame  as  one  of  the 
'  great  benefeu^tors  of  the  human  race.     His  name  will  be  added  to 

*  those  of  Syme,  Simpson,  Lister,  and  the  long  Ust  of  illustrious  men 

*  who  have  made  the  University  of  Edinburgh  famous  in  the  annals 

*  of  medicine. 

.  •  •  •  ^  •  • 

*  The  discoverer  of  chloroform,  likewise  a  great  bene£Bu$tor  of  the 

*  human  race,  has  a  single  statue  in  Edinburgh,  although  in  our 

*  opinion  he  deserves  one  in  the  most  prominent  place  in  London, 
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<  eveiy  one  of  whose  citizens  has  sooner  or  later  cause  to  Uess  the 

<  man  who  introduced  ansesthetics  to  this  country.    Side  by  side  wiih 

*  Sir  James  Simpson  should  be  placed  a  statue  of  the  discoverer  of 
'  i^e  action  of  the  salicylates  in  rheumatism.    A  noble  trio  might 

<  bo  completed  by  a  figure  of  the  originator  of  antiseptic  surgery. 

*  Some  day  the  world  will  wake  up  to  the  recognition  of  its  real  bene- 

*  factors.' 


The  Editor  is  anxious  that  a  tribute  of  esteem  and  regitfd  diouM  be 
paid  in  the  pages  of  this  Beview  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Maclagan, 
his  friend  and  mine,  who  died  on  the  20th  of  March,  1903,  and  he  has 
entrusted  me  with  the  duty  of  placing  on  record  his  claims  to  such 
recognition.  If  it  were  possible  to  publish  a  list  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  were  present  at  the  funeral  ceremony  in  St.  Paul's, 
Enightsbridge,  that  alone  would  show  that  it  was  no  obscure  in- 
dividual who  was  thus  honoured. 

Dr.  Maclagan  furnished  a  striking  instance  of  the  influence 
which  o)[xportunity  and  circumstance  exercise  upon  a  man's  career. 
He  stood  at  the  head  of  his  own  department  of  the  medical  profession 
— ^that  of  the  family  physician.  Had  he  been  on  the  staff  of  one  of 
the  great  hospitals  and  medical  schools,  the  same  quaUties  of  intellect 
and  character  which  placed  him  in  that  position  would  certainly  have 
carried  him  to  a  most  prominent  place  among  the  leaders  of  the 
profession  as  a  whole. 

The  physician  in  general  practice  finds  the  claims  upon  his  time 
so  exacting  that  he  has  Uttie  opportunity  for  original  work.  He  is 
often  debarred  from  making  scientific  use  of  his  cases  lest  he  should 
disclose  the  identity  of  his  patients,  and  still  more  by  the  impossi- 
biUty  of  following  them  up  by  pogt-mortem  examination.  He  has 
not,  moreover,  the  wide  and  varied  field  of  observation  afforded  by 
the  wards  of  tiie  hospital  or  the  services  of  house  physician  and  clinical 
clerks  in  the  continuous  observation  and  minute  record  of  symptoms. 
More  almost  than  anything  else,  he  misses  the  stimulating  influence  of 
young  iiiquiring  minds  among  the  students  and  the  necessity  imposed 
upon  the  hos^Mital  physician  and  clinical  teacher  of  explaining  his  views 
with  regard  to  each  case  as  it  comes  before  him,  with  the  possibility 
of  the  pott-martem  before  his  eyes  in  case  of  an  erroneous  diagnosis. 

It  is  in  tlud  kind  of  work  that  Dr.  Maclagan  would  have  shone, 
in  virtue  of  the  accuracy  and  keenness  of  observation,  the  penetrating 
insight  into  the  problems  of  disease,  the  critical  acumen,  constructive 
capacity,  and  power  of  lucid  exposition  which  he  possessed.  He 
came  from  Dundee,  however,  where  he  was  physician  to  the  hoqiital, 
too  late  to  begin  at  tiiie  bottom  of  the  list  of  assistant  or  out-patient 
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physicians,  since  he  would  have  had  men  much  his  juniors  above 
him,  and  before  he  reached  the  wards  he  would  probably  have  been 
well  on  in  middle  life. 

Dr.  Maclagan's  chief  title  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  medical  science 
is  in  his  recognition  of  rheumatism  as  belonging  to  the  miasmatic 
rather  than  to  the  eruptive  class  of  fevers,  and  his  perception  of  its 
close  analogies  with  malaria  which  led  to  his  introduction  of  salicin 
as  the  remedy;  but  his  study  of  fever  displays  the  remarkable 
intellectual  qucJities  by  which  he  was  distinguished. 

The  specific  fevers  have  from  time  immemorial  been  attributed 
to  the  operation  of  a  poison  in  the  blood,  and  the  analogies  which 
could  be  txaced  between  the  fever  process  and  fermentations  had  long 
been  recognised,  so  that  when  the  part  played  by  the  yeast-cells  in 
splitting  up  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  was  demonstrated, 
it  was  inferred  that  fevers  were  due  to  the  action  of  a  living  organism 
in  the  blood,  and  fevers  were  called  zymotic  diseases.  When  Dr.  Mac- 
lagan  wrote  on  the  germ  theory  of  disease  in  1876  it  was  already  in 
a  vague  form  largely  accepted.  It  had  been  established  experi- 
mentally that  the  contagium  was  particulate,  the  enormous  increase 
of  the  poison  in  the  blood  implied  that  it  was  a  Uving  organism,  but 
no  organism  had  been  identified  in  the  blood  except  the  spirillum  of 
relapsing  fever  and  the  anthrax  bacillus.  Bacteria  were  not  then 
supposed  to  constitute  the  disease  germs.  They  were  known  to  be 
concerned  in  putrefactive  processes,  but  it  had  been  found  that  as 
they  increased  in  number  in  a  medium  known  to  contain  contagious 
particles  the  potency  of  the  contagium  diminished.  The  isolation 
of  different  kinds  of  bacteria  by  plate  cultures,  and  the  cultivation 
of  each  separate  species  in  suitable  media,  had  not  at  that  time  enabled 
bacteriologists  to  distinguish  between  the  bacilli  and  cocci,  which 
were  on  the  one  hand  disease  germs  and  on  the  other  the  agents  of 
putrefaction.  This  knowledge  was  not  available,  still  less  the  know- 
ledge of  the  specific  toxins  generated  by  the  different  microbes,  or  of 
the  astonishing  defensive  operations  on  the  part  of  the  system,  the 
devouring  of  the  bacteria  by  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  the  elabora- 
tion of  substances  which  cause  the  microbes  to  club  together  and 
lose  tiieir  activity  (agglutinins),  or  which  kill  bacteria  (bactericide), 
or  dissolve  them  (bacteriolytic),  or  which  neutralise  the  toxins  (anti- 
toxins). Dr.  Maclagan  took  the  germ  theory  as  he  found  it,  some- 
what vague  and  halting,  flew  upon  its  weak  points,  and  then,  by  tiie 
aid  of  one  or  two  simple  postulates — open,  it  must  be  admitted,  to 
serious  question — the  theory  in  his  hands  became  precise,  harmonious, 
and  consistent.  It  had  an  explanation  for  each  factor  and  feature 
of  the  febrile  process — the  high  temperature,  the  frequent  pulse, 
the  wasting,  the  thirst,  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  products  of 
metabolism,  the  cerebral  symptoms,  the  critical  perspiration  or 
diuresis.    Then,  regarding  tiie  microbe  as  a  parasite  requiring  a  special 
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nidus  for  its  propagation,  an  explanation  was  given  of  the  varying 
incidence  and  severity  of  the  different  fevers,  of  their  special  symptoms 
and  of  the  subsequent  immunity.  Although  now  undermined  at 
many  points,  it  remains  an  admirable  piece  of  clinical  reasoning  and 
constructive  theorising. 

The  miasmatic  theory  of  rheumatism  displays  the  same  mental 
characteristics  of  clear  insight  and  sound  judgment.  He  points 
out  that,  like  malarial  fever,  rheumatism  is  irregular  in  type  and 
variable  in  its  course;  both  are  attended  by  profuse  perspiration; 
one  attack,  so  far  from  protecting  from  another,  predisposes  to  it ; 
unless  arrested  by  appropriate  treatment,  both  are  apt  to  have  a  pro- 
tracted and  imcertain  course.  When  Dr.  Maclagan  first  propounded 
his  views  on  rheumatism  in  1876  it  was  believed  to  be  a  disease  arising 
within  the  system  and  not  introduced  from  without.  One  theory 
of  its  causation  was  that  it  was  due  to  lactic  acid,  another  that  it 
was  neurotic  in  origin.  Both  these  he  shows  to  be  untenable  by 
cogent  arguments,  and  he  adduces  a  final  point  of  similarity  between 
malarial  fever  and  rheumatism  in  the  fact  that  each  can  be  abruptly 
cut  short  by  the  appropriate  remedy — quinine  in  the  one  case,  salicin 
in  the  other ;  and  he  concluded  that,  as  has  been  definitely  ascertained 
since  with  regard  to  quinine  and  the  malarial  parasite,  the  cure  is 
effected  not  by  any  action  on  the  blood  or  tissues  but  by  the  actual 
destruction  of  the  parasite,  a  result  which  is  not  attainable  in  the 
eruptive  fevers. 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  to  attain  the  object  the  remedy 
must  be  administered  in  full  doses,  and  Dr.  Maclagan  repeatedly  foimd 
it  necessary  to  protest  that  to  give  salicin  in  routine  fashion,  10  grains 
three  times  a  day  or  every  four  hours,  was  to  bring  it  into  discredit 
and  to  court  failure;  to  fulfil  the  required  indication  and  kill  the 
organism  20  or  30  grains  should  be  given  e^^ry  hour  for  six  doses 
on  two  succeeding  days. 

When  Dr.  Maclagan  first  wrote  on  rheumatism,  Laveran  had  already 
identified  the  microbe  of  malarial  fever  as  a  protozoon  affecting  the 
red  blood-corpuscles.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  Sir 
Patrick  Manson  and  Major  Ronald  Ross  have  traced  its  introduction 
into  the  system  by  the  bite  of  a  species  of  mosquito,  an  Anopheles^ 
which  transfers  it  from  a  person  suffering  from  the  fever  to  another 
previously  healthy,  acting  as  an  intermediary  host  in  which  the  Plas- 
modium undergoes  developmental  changes.  Later,  yellow  fever  has 
been  found  to  be  passed  on  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy  by  another 
species  of  mosquito,  a  Culex,  and  has  in  consequence  been  practically 
banished  from  Havana.  More  recently  still,  African  sleeping  sickness 
has  been  traced  to  a  trj^anosome  conveyed  by  the  bite  of  a  kind  of  tick. 

Many  observers,  among  them  Dr.  Mantle,  of  Halifax,  have  described 
a  micrococcus  obtained  from  rheumatic  joints  as  the  organism  pro- 
bably concerned  in  the  production  of  rheumatism,  but  it  is  only  quite 
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leoendy  that  convincing  experimental  demonstration  of  its  agency 
has  been  afEoided  by  Drs.  Foynton  and  Paine.  Even  now  its  deriva- 
tion and  mode  of  entrance  into  the  sjrstem  are  unknown.  There  is 
no  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  transmitted  directly  or  indirectly 
from  person  to  person. 

Dr.  Maclagan  just  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  original  hypothesis 
established  as  a  fact  of  science. 

I  have  said  that  Dr.  Maclagan  stood  at  the  head  of  his  own  depart- 
ment  of  the  medical  profession.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  had  the  largest 
practice,  extensive  as  his  was.  He  lacked  one  element  which  goes 
far  to  constitute  the  fashionable  family  doctor— a  touch  of  charla- 
tanism ;  of  this  th(&re  was  in  him  no  faintest  totce.  A  distinguished 
physician  once  said  in  an  introductory  lecture  that  the  two  extremes 
of  society  were  worst  off  in  the  matter  of  medical  advice.  The  fashion- 
able world  fell  largely  into  the  hands  of  men  who  interfered  least 
with  its  wajrs,  promised  immunity  from  the  consequences  of  agreeable 
transgressions  of  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  health,  and  had  an  im- 
mediate remedy  for  all  ailments — specifics  for  headaches,  sedatives 
for  sleeplessness,  ^  pick-me-ups '  for  depression,  totally  regardless  of 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  The  evil  consequences  may,  he  hopes, 
be  postponed  by  a  disciplinary  course  at  some  foreign  spa,  or,  when 
the  day  of  reckoning  at  length  comes,  the  consulting  physician,  now 
to  his  intense  disgust  styled  a  specialist,  can  always  be  called  in. 

Dr.  Maclagan  was  not  possessed  of  such  flexibility  of  adaptation, 
but  was  honesly  and  straightforwardness  personified.  Happily, 
these  qualities  are  not  rare  in  the  medical  profession,  but  they  were 
exemplified  in  Maclagan  in  so  high  a  degree  as  to  constitute  an  addi- 
tional distinction  and  title  to  respect. 

W.  H.  Broadbbnt. 


•THE  TREATMENT  OP  ACUTE  RHEUMATISM  BY  SALICIN' 
*  By  T.  Maclagan,  M.D.' 

*  A  pemsal  of  the  literature  which  bears  on  the  question  of  the  treatment 
of  acute  rheumatism  is  a  task  from  which  few  would  rise  with  any  definite 
idea  as  to  how  that  disease  is  best  treated.  Purgatives,  diaphoretics,  sedatives, 
alkalies  and  alkaline  salts,  colchicum,  aconite,  quinine,  guaiacum,  lemon-juice, 
sulphur,  mercury,  veratria,  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  &c.,  would  each  be 
found  to  have  in  turn  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  one  or  more  of  those 
who  have  directed  attention  to  the  subject.  Of  all  these  dififerent  remedies, 
not  one  stands  out  prominently  as  that  to  which  we  can  with  confidence  look 
for  good  results.  '*  Each  and  every  plan  of  treatment  which  has  been  hitherto 
proposed  is  regarded  by  the  profession  as  unsatisfactory."  ^  In  accordance  with 
this  impression,  we  find  eminent  and  trustworthy  physicians  treating  the 
disease  on  a  purely  expectant  plan— that  is,  not  giving  drugs  at  all,  and 

>  Aitkeri's  Practice  of  Medicine,  sixth  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  819. 
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appWBQtly  with  tesoltB  as  Batisfaotory  as  those  which  idllkm  ihe  adndnistttOion 
of  any. ^. the  ustuJ  remedies.^  We  have,  indeed,  no  remedy  for  acute 
rhenmatltmr^Ta  malady  which  not  nnfreqnently  proves  fatal*  which  is  always 
aoeompanied  hy  great  pain,  and  is  a  froitfiil  source  of  heart  disease. 

Under  these  oircnmstanoesy  I  need  make  no  i^ology  lor  hringing  mider  the 
notiee  of  the  profession  a  remedy  which,  so  far  as  my  obserratkma  have  gome, 
has  given  hotter  results  than  any  which  I  have  hitherto  tried,  and  I  have 
tried  all  the  nsnal  remedies  over  and  over  again. 

In  the  course  of  an  investigation  into  the  eansation  and  pathology  of  acute 
febrile  ailments,  which  has  for  some  time  .engaged  my  attention,  I  was  led  to 
give  some  consideration  to  intermittent  and  to  rheumatSe  fever.  The  more 
I  studied  these  ailments  the  more  was  I  struck  with  the  points  of  analogy 
which  existed  between  them.  On  a  detailed  consideration  of  these  I  shall  not 
now  enter.  .  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  sufficiently  marked  to  lead  me  to 
regard  riieumatic  fever  as  being,  in  its  pathology,  more  deoely  allied  to 
intexBtitteQt  fever  than  to  any  other  disease,  an  opinion  which  further  reflection 
and  extended  experience  have  served  only  to  strengthen. 

Bheumatic  fever  is  nowadays  generally  regarded  as  being  produced  by 
some  cause  or  agency  which  is  generated  within  the  body.  My  own  investiga- 
tions into  its  pathology  have  led  me  to  reject  this  view,  and  to  adopt  the  old 
<  miasmatic  "  view  of  its  mode  of  origin,  according  to  which  tiie  cause  which 
gives  rise  to  the  disease  is  introduced  into  the  system  fromwithout. 

Holding  this  view  as  to  the  pathology  of  rheumatic  fever»  impressed  with 
the  points  of  resemblance  between  it  and  intermittent  fever,  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  we  have  in  quinine  a  potent  ren^dy  against  the  latter,  there  seemed 
to  me  gDod  reason  for  indulging  the  hope  tha(  some  remedy  would  yet  be 
«Uscovered  capable  of  exercising  a  similar  if  not  equally  beneficial  actioo  on 
rheumatic  fever. 

In  reference  to  the  action  of  quinine  on  the  various  forms  of  intermittent  and 
remittent  fever,  and,  indeed,  with  reference  to  the  action  df  the  Chinchonaceo 
generally  on  the  diseases  of  tropical  dimates  (ipecacuanha  in  dysentery,  for 
instance),  there  is  one  fact  which  has  always  strongly  impressed  me— the  foot, 
namely,  that  the  maladies  on  whose  course  they  exercise  the  most  beneficial 
action  are  most  prevalent  in  those  countries  in  which  the  ChinchonaceaB  grow 
most  readily ;  nature  seeming  to  produce  the  remedy  under  chmatio  conditions 
similar  to  those  which  give  rise  to  the  disease. 

Impressed  with  this  ia/d^  and  believing  in  the  miasmatic  origin  of  rfaeumatie 
fever,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  remedy  for  that  disease  would  most  hopefully  be 
looked  for  among  those  plants  and  trees  whose  favourite  habitat  presented 
conditions  analogous  to  those  under  which  the  rheumatic  miasm  seemed  most 
to  prevaiL  A  low-lying,  damp  locality,  with  a  cold,  rather  than  warm,  climate, 
give  the  conditions  under  which  rheumatic  fever  is  most  readily  produced.  On 
reflection,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  plants  whose  haunts  best  corresponded  to 
such  a  description  were  those  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Salicacese,  the 
various  forms  of  willow.  Among  the  Salicaoeae,  therefore,  I  determined  to 
search  for  a  remedy  for  acute  rheumatism.  The  bark  of  many  species  of  willow 
contains  a  bitter  principle  called  salicin.  This  principle  was  exactly  what 
I  wanted :  to  it,  therefore,  t  determined  to  have  recourse.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  employment  of  salicin  in  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  was 
no  haphazard  experiment,  but  had  a  fair  foxmdation  in  reason  and  analogy. 

Salicin  has  long  ei^oyed  a  reputation  for  tonic  and  febrifuge  properties,  and 
was  at  OAB  time  a  good  deal  used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine.  It  has  of  late 
years,  however,  gone  very  much  out  of  use,  and  now  it  does  not  even  find  a 
place  in  the  British  Fhwrmacopma. 

*  Dr.  Oarrod  in  BeynMa^i  System  of  Medicine^  vol.  i.  p.  906. 
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The  idaa  of  treating  aoate  rheumatism  hj  salioin  oocnrred  to  me  in 
November  1874.  I  had  at  the  time  under  my  care  a  well-marked  OMe  of 
the  disease  which  was  being  treated  by  alkalies,  but  was  not  improving. 
I  determined  to  give  salicin ;  but  before  doing  so,  took  myself  first  five,  then 
ten,  and  then  thirty  grains  without  experiencing  the  least  inconvenience  or 
discomfort.  Satisfied  as  to  the  safety  of  its  administration,  I  gave  to  the 
patient  referred  to  twelve  grains  every  three  hours.  The  result  exceeded  my 
most  sanguine  expectations.  For  some  days  prior  to  its  administration  the 
temperature  had  ranged  from  101*8^  to  108^;  the  pulse  was  120,  and  the 
joints  were  swollen  and  very  painfuL  On  the  26th  of  November  the  alkaline 
treatment  was  stopped,  and  that  by  salicin  commenced.  On  the  following  day, 
after  ei^ty-four  grains  of  salicin  had  been  taken,  the  pulse  had  gone  down  to 
100,  the  temperature  to  99*8^  (from  102-8^  the  previous  day),  a  foil  of  over  8% 
the  pain  and  swelling  of  joints,  but  especiaUy  the  pain,  had  much  abated,  the 
joints  could  be  moved  a  little,  and  the  patient  expressed  himself  as  being  much 
better.  On  the  next  day  (the  28th  of  November)  the  temperature  was  natural 
and  the  pain  all  but  gone,  the  joints  still  remaining  stiff.  From  this  time  he 
convalesced  steadily  and  quickly. 

The  case  was  a  very  striking  one ;  but,  by  itself,  could  not  be  regarded  as 
proof  of  the  beneficial  action  of  salicin.  I  was  quite  aware  that  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  do  sometimes  unexpectedly  improve  without  any  treatment,  and 
had  no  surety  that  this  was  not  a  case  in  point.  It  afforded  me,  however, 
strong  encouragement  to  persevere  with  the  salicin.  This  I  did ;  and  all  the 
oases  of  acute  and  subacute,  and  several  of  the  cases  of  chronic,  rheumatiBm 
which  have  come  under  my  care  since  then  have  been  treated  by  this  remedy, 
and  with  results  much  more  satisfoctory  than  I  ever  got  from  any  other 
remedy— the  results  being  most  marked  and  most  satisfactory  in  distinctly 
acute  cases,  and  least  so  in  chronic  cases.' 
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To  many,  scientifio  knowledge,  natural  knowledge  as  the  founders  of 
the  Royal  Society  choee  to  call  it,  seems  to  be  advancing  by  *  leaps  and 
bomids ; '  every  day  brings  its  fresh  discovery,  opening  up  strange 
views,  turning  old  ideas  upside  down.  Tet  every  thoughtful  man  of 
science  who  has  looked  round  on  what  others  beside  himself  are  doing 
will  tell  you  that  nothing  weighs  more  heavily  on  his  mind  than  this : 
the  multitude  of  questions  crying  loudly  to  be  answered,  the  fewness 
of  those  who  have  at  once  the  ability,  the  means,  and  the  opportunity 
of  attempting  to  find  the  answers.  Among  the  many  wants  of  a  needy 
age,  few,  if  any,  seem  to  him  more  pressing  than  that  of  the  adequate 
encouragement  and  support  of  scientific  research. 

Such  a  one,  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  ideas  dominant  in  this 
country,  turns  for  help  to  private  endowment,  to  rich  men,  desirous  for 
one  motive  or  another  to  be  known  as  benefactors,  or  to  universities 
and  like  bodies,  to  whom,  in  times  past,  money  has  been  given  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge.  He  turns  to  these  at  first.  But  sooner 
or  later,  finding,  as  he  does  find  and  always  will  find,  that  private  en- 
dowments cannot  supply  all  the  aid  for  which  he  seeks,  he  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  question.  Ought  not  the  State  to  provide  the 
help  which  is  still  lacking  ? 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  progress  of  science  is  a  matter  of  national 
concern  ;  the  welfare  of  the  State  no  less  than  the  well-being  of  the 
single  citizen  is  bound  up  with  the  advance  of  natural  knowledge ;  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  country  and,  what  is  as  important,  the 
intellectual  strength  of  the  people  are  at  stake  in  the  right  and  speedy 
answering  of  the  many  questions  clamouring  to  be  answered.  Is  it 
not  the  duty  of  the  State  to  help  directly  that  which  is  so  essential  to 
its  well-being  ? 

Such  a  question,  however,  need  not  be  asked ;  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  State  does  spend  money,  and  large  sums  of  money,  on 
inquiries  which,  whatever  be  their  inmiediate  aim,  cannot  be  spoken 
of  otherwise  than  as  purely  scientific  inquiries;  some  of  them  indeed 
are  of  a  markedly  abstract  nature.  It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly 
how  much  it  thus  spent ;  but  if  any  one  took  the  trouble  to  examine 
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tlie  Qovemment  yearly  estimates  for  the  period  of  a  few  years, 
and  took  note  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  scientific  inquiries  carried  out 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  authority  of  one  or  other  of  the  departments  of 
Qovemment  eith^  as  part  of  their  ordinary  work  or  for  special  pur- 
poses, and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  authority  j  of  Royal  Commissions, 
Departmental  Committees,  and  the  like,  with  the  view  to  obtaining  a 
sound  basis  for  legislation,  he  would  find  that  these  amount  in  the 
aggregate  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  In  addition  to  this,  the  State, 
using  the  Royal  Society  as  its  agent,  makes  a  yearly  grant  in  aid  of 
reiBearches  initiated  and  carried  out  by  private  individuals,  wotking 
independently,  and  wholly  free  from  Grovemment  control.  And  some- 
times the  State  makes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Antarctic  expedition,  a 
special  large  grant  for  a  special  investigation. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  present  these  latter  grants  and  having  in  view 
the  former  Qovemment  expendittire-only,  I  wish  to  consider  briefly 
whether  the  money  so  spent  is  spent  in  the  most  eoonomicid  way, 
and  to  the  best  advantage,  either  for  the  purposes  of  the  Gk>vemm^Bt 
or  in  the  interests  of  science. 

At  the  outset  it  is  desirable  to  realise  that  there  seems  to  be,  or  ratili^r 
there  is,  and  always  must  be,  a  fundamental  antagonism  between  tiie 
spirit  ruled,  by  which  the  State  pays  f6r  scientific  work,  and  the  spirit 
led,  by  which  the  man  of  science  succeeds  in  piercing  the  secrets  c^ 
Nature,  and  accomplishes  fruitful  scientific  work. 

The  spirit  which  rules  the  State  in  its  ordinary  payment  of  scientific 
work  is,  put  baldly,  that  it  should  have  its  money's  worth  in  return  for 
the  money  spent.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  preparing  for  administrative 
action  or  for  legislative  measures  a  scientific  question  presents  itself, 
and  that  an  answer  to  this  question  must  be  found  before  the  action 
is  begun  or  the  measure  framed.  The  money  value  of  the  answer  will 
depend  on  the  importance  of  the  action  or  measure  itself,  and  on  the 
prominence  of  the  answer  in  shaping  the  action  or  framing  the  measure. 
The  State  can,  by  the  help  of  these  two  factors,  determine  in  a  business 
way,  within  certain  limits,  how  much  it  is  justified  in  paying  for  tiie 
scientific  work  which  provides  the  answer.  It  has  itself  no  interest 
at  all,  or  a  very  indirect  one  only,  in  the  scientific  features  of  the  answer; 
it  accepts  and  must  accept  the  answer,  whatever  it  be,  as  the  judgment 
of  science  at  the  present  day,  and  shapes  its  action  or  frames  its  mea- 
sures accordingly.  If  the  answer  be  clear  and  sharp,  so  much  the  better ; 
if,  as  frequentiy  happens,  the  question  put  being  a  difficult  and  complex 
one  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  the  answer  is  vague  and  uncertain, 
it  still  answers  its  purpose,  and  can  be  paid  for  without  ofitenoe  to  tiie 
business  conscience ;  the  only  difierence  is  that  the  action  has  to  be 
shaped  or  the  measure  framed  in  a  way  to  suit  the  vagueness  and 
uncertainty. 

In  accordance  with  this  spirit  the  paid  scientific  servant  of  the 
State,  who  for  hire  is  working  out  the  answer,  must  keep  his  eyes  steadily 
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fixed  on  the  answer,  and  on  that  alone ;  he  must  not  wander  away  fiom 
the  prescribed  end ;  he  must  not  be  tempted  to  follow  up  questions 
which  incidentally  arise  in  the  inquiry,  but  the  answers  to  which  might 
and  probably  would  have  no  bearing  on  the  main  issue ;  a  narrow  path 
is  laid  out  for  him,  he  must  not  stray  from  it. 

Very  different  is  the  spirit  which  guides  the  independent  man  of 
science,  the  private  worker  in  any  inquiry  which  he  takes  up ;  for  that 
spirit  is  the  spirit  of  perfect  freedom.  In  the  first  place  he  is  free  to 
choose  his  inquiry ;  he  selects  a  problem,  not  because  that  particular 
problem  is  allotted  to  him  by  some  one  else,  but  because  the  problem 
attracts  him.  Something  within  him  pushes  him  on  to  solve  it; 
or  rather — and  this  is  the  happier  case — the  problem  is  such  as  to 
give  him  no  rest  until  he  has  at  least  done  his  best  to  solve  it.  He 
starts  on  the  inquiry  with  an  impulse  denied  to  him  who  undertakes 
a  task  not  chosen  by  himself  but  offered  to  him  by  others. 

In  tibie  second  place — and  this  is  the  really  important  point — having 
taken  the  first  steps  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem,  having  put 
the  first  questions,  he  is  free  to  follow  wherever  the  initial  answers  seem 
to  beckon  him.  And  experience  has  shown  that  absolute  freedom  to 
follow  wherever  Nature  leads  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  make  an 
inquiry  a  truly  fruitful  one.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  inquiry 
on  which  a  man  sets  out,  whatever  be  the  initial  problem  which  starts 
him  on  his  quest,  sooner  or  later,  as  his  work  unfolds  before  him,  there 
comes  a  time  when  there  stares  him  in  the  face  some  new  question 
arising  out  of  the  results  which  he  is  gathering  in,  but  leading  him  right 
away  from  the  goal  immediately  before  him.  The  new  question  may 
be  a  small  thing ;  if  so,  he  merely  notes  it  and  passes  on.  But  it  may 
hold  within  itself  the  promise  of  things  far  greater  than  any  possible 
result  of  the  inquiry  in  hand.  What  is  he  in  this  case  to  do  ?  Shall 
he,  abandom'ng  the  old  inquiry,  throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
new  inquiry  thus  suddenly  opened  up  ?  Occasions  such  as  these  test 
the  possession  of  the  real  gift  of  inquiry,  the  genius  of  research.  The  man 
who  has  not  this  gift  either  loses  his  way  in  fruitless  wanderings  into 
barren  side  issues,  or  misses  golden  opportunities  by  refusing  to  pay 
heed  to  any  side  issue.  He  who  has  the  gift  seizes  on  the  right  side 
issue,  giving  up  everything  to  follow  that ;  and  the  story  of  science  shows 
us  how  again  and  again  a  new  truth,  standing  out  as  a  great  landmark, 
has  been  won  by  the  man  of  genius  who  dared  to  leave  his  main  inquiry 
and  follow  out  the  trail  which  crossed  his  path. 

In  the  third  place,  the  private  independent  inquirer  is  free  to  be 
what  we  may  caU  reckless  in  his  research ;  and  this  is  no  slight  advan- 
tage. Charles  Darwin  in  the  course  of  his  work  was  again  and  again 
led  to  make  what  he  used  to  speak  of  as  a  ^  fool's  experiment,'  an  arrow 
shot  without  definite  aim  into  the  unknown  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
bring  something  down.  And  we  know  from  his  Life  that,  not  once  only , 
a  fool's  experiment  became  in  his  hands  the  starting-point  of  a  new 
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line  of  fruitful  inquiry.    Freedom  thus  to  play  '  the  fool '  is  no  mean 
help  towards  success  in  research. 

All  these  several  advantages,  bom  of  perfect  freedom,  are  denied 
to  the  State-aided  inquirer. 

He  takes  up  this  inquiry  rather  than  that,  not  because  the  spirit  calla 
him,  but  because  the  State  bids  him.  In  the  inquiry  he  must  be  ever 
sober,  never  reckless ;  the  cost  of  a  '  fooFs  experiment '  must  not 
appear  in  the  estimates  laid  before  the  public.  And,  above  all,  he 
cannot  follow  side  issues.  He  is  bound  by  contract  to  bring  the 
research  on  which  he  has  been  put  to  its  own  proper  end.  Trail  after 
trail  may  cross  his  path ;  he  may  have  visions  of  the  splendid  scenes 
to  which  this  or  that  cross  trail  might  lead  him,  did  he  dare  to  follow 
it  up ;  but  he  must  not  step  aside,  he  must  push  straight  on  towards 
the  goal  to  reach  which  he  is  paid.  He  may  teU  others  of  this  or  tibiat 
side  issue,  and  they  may  reap  the  success  denied  to  him.  Or,  keeping  it 
to  himself,  he  may  mark  it  in  his  notebook,  meaning  to  return  to  it 
when  his  main  work  is  done.  But  he  will  never  return  to  it.  He  will 
forget  it;  or  new  work  imposed  on  him  will  prevent  his  touching  it ; 
or  if,  haply,  the  opportunity  to  take  it  up  again  should  come  to  him,  he 
will  find  that  the  inspiration  which  moved  him  when  the  thought  first 
came  to  him  has  vanishe;id,  the  virtue  has  gone  out  of  him,  the  accepted, 
time  has  passed ;  he  can  now  do  nothing  with  the  idea  which  once 
seemed  so  full  of  promise. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  bring  it  about  that,  while  a 
poor  man's  mite  invested  in  a  &ee,  imtrammelled,  perhaps  even  reck- 
less, inquiry  may  come  back  again  as  a  new  scientific  truth,  not  only  of 
great  theoretic  beauty,  but  of  great  practical  value,  the  contributions 
to  science  which  appear  as  the  return  for  the  large  sums  spent  by  the 
State  on  official  scientific  investigations  are  rarely,  if  ever,  more  than 
mediocre  and  are  sometimes  even  poor.  Research  which  the  Govern- 
ment orders  and  pays  for  by  the  piece  may  perform  some  of  the  drudgery 
of  science,  may  produce  good  meritorious  useful  work,  though  the  use- 
fulness is  often  curtailed  by  reason  of  the  narrow  limits  imposed  on 
the  inquiry ;  it  does  not  and  cannot  be  expected  to  give  birth  to  new 
creative  ideas,  to  thoughts  which  move  mankind.  Tet  these  are  the 
results  of  real  value,  even  of  real  money  value.  The  State  may  think 
that  it  gets  its  money's  worth  for  its  money,  because  it  has  received 
an  answer  to  the  question  which  it  put,  and  feels  assured  that  for  any 
vagueness  and  uncertainty  in  the  answer,  not  the  inquirer  whom  it 
pays  but  the  present  state  of  science  is  to  blame.  How  much  more 
than  its  money's  worth  might  it  have  got  had  the  same  money  been 
spent  in  an  inquiry  the  result  of  which  wholly  changed  the  present 
state  of  some  branch  of  science  ! 

We  are  placed  in  this  dilemma  :  inquiry  needs  money,  but  has  even 
greater  need  of  freedom ;  the  State  can  offer  money,  but  it  gives  money 
at  the  cost  of  freedom.    Is  there  no  way  out  of  the  dilemma  ?    Is  there- 
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no  plan  by  which  the  State  can  spend  money  on  inquiry,  and  secure  at 
one  and  tiie  same  time  that  inquiry  should  on  the  one  hand  enjoy  that 
perfect  freedom  which  is  essential  to  its  being  fruitful,  to  its  bringing 
forth  new  ideas  and  making  real  advance,  and  on  the  other  hand  be 
always  prepared  to  furnish  answers  to  questions  raised  by  the  needs 
of  the  State  ? 

A  way  out  of  a  like  dilemma  has  been  found  elsewhere.  The 
Universities  all  the  world  over  have  a  double  task  to  perform — to  make 
knowledge  and  to  teach  it.  The  money  value  of  teaching  can  within 
fairly  satisfactory  limits  be  duly  appraised,  and  hence  teaching  can  be 
paid  for  on  business  principles.  The  power  of  making  knowledge 
cannot  be  so  appraised,  and  cannot  be  paid  for  on  the  same  principles. 
But  the  Universities  have  hit  upon  the  device  of  paying  directly  for 
teaching,  and  of  encouraging  the  making  of  knowledge  by  paying  for  it 
indirectly,  giving  to  tibie  makers  of  knowledge  the  posts  and  emoluments 
of  teachers.  And  in  spite  of  the  obvious  difficulty  that  the  power  to 
make  knowledge  and  the  power  to  teach  knowledge  which  is  made  are 
quite  different  things,  not  necessarily  combined,  and  rarely  combined 
equally  in  the  same  individual,  the  plan,  at  least  where  a  wise  adminis- 
tration taking  broad  views  has  not  insisted  on  too  stringent  regulations, 
has  worked  well,  to  the  great  good  both  of  teaching  and  research. 
Might  not  the  State  follow  this  example  ? 

I  am  bold  enough  to  think  that  it  might,  and  will  venture  in  the 
following  lines  to  sketch  the  broad  outlines  of  a  plan  by  which  the  State, 
while  obtaining  in  a  more  economical  and  far  more  effective  manner 
than  at  present  the  answers  which  it  needs  to  questions  of  pressing 
practical  importance,  would  afford  a  powerful  aid  to  research,  and 
so  to  scientific  progress.  I  must  not  attempt  to  deal,  in  this  aspect, 
with  all  branches  of  science  ;  I  will  limit  myself  to  that  part  of  science 
which  has  to  do  with  public  health  (using  that  word  in  a  broad  sense)> 
and  with  which  I  am  more  or  less  familiar ;  but  what  I  am  about  to 
suggest  in  respect  to  this  might  with  proper  modifications  be  applied  to 
all  other  branches  of  science. 

Let  me,  first  of  all,  state  very  briefly  the  position  of  affairs  in  respect 
to  public  health,  and  call  attention  to  a  contrast. 

On  the  one  hand,  whenever  a  measure  relating  to  public  health  is 
concerned,  there  is  almost  always  a  demand  for  more  knowledge.  We 
want  to  know  more  about  the  causation  and  spread  of  disease  and 
about  the  circumstances  affecting  health  before  we  can  legislate  with 
certainty  of  success.  At  home  we  want  to  know  more  about  the  spread 
of  tubercle,  of  typhoid  fever,  and  other  infectious  diseases ;  we  want 
to  know  more  about  the  proper  means  to  secure  that  the  water  we 
drink,  the  food  we  eat,  and  the  air  we  breathe,  should  not  be  channels 
of  disease ;  we  want  to  know  more  about  the  invisible  elfic  micro- 
organisms which  swarm  aroimd  us,  to  learn  which  are  our  friends,  and 
which  our  foes,  how  to  nourish  the  one,  how  to  defeat  the  other ;  we 
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want  to  know  more  about  the  beat  way  to  shield  man  in  the  factory 
and  workshop  against  the  works  of  man.  Abroad,  in  our  Colonies  and 
Dependencies,  we  want  to  know  more,  even  though  in  some  cases 
we  have  already  learnt  much  about  plague,  malaria,  sleeping  sickness, 
beri-beri,  and  the  host  of  other  diseases  which  at  times  lay  waste  a 
country,  and  which  are  always  a  bar  to  adequate  development  and  a 
cause  of  distress  and  of  expense.  Both  at  home  and  abroad  we  want 
to  know  more  of  the  manifold  diseases  of  cattle,  isriiich  are  always 
hindrances  to  prosperity  and  again  and  again  rise  to  the  height  of 
calamities.  Both  at  home  and  abroad  we  want  to  know  more  about 
many  other  things  bearing  directiy  or  indirectiy  on  the  health  of  the 
people.  Moreover — and  this  is  a  point  to  be  firmly  laid  hold  of — 
whenever,  in  any  of  the  above  cases,  we  attempt  to  know  more,  we 
often  find  that  each  thing  we  get  to  know  brings  into  sight  other  things 
which  we  did  not  know  we  had  to  know ;  at  each  step  the  inquiry 
opens  up  and  broadens  out ;  again  and  again  what  seemed  to  be  a 
simple  problem  which  a  few  observations  would  solve,  turns  out  to  be 
a  loose  free  end  projecting  from  a  tangled  knot.  It  is  the  mark  of  a 
scientific  inquiry — and  it  is  with  scientific  inquiries  that  I  am  dealing 
— that,  however  clear  the  first  step  may  be,  no  one  can  teU  beforehand 
whither  it  wiU  lead. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  face  of  this  almost  deafening  roar  of  questions 
crying  to  be  answered — for  such  it  seems  to  him  who  listens — they  who 
offer  themselves  upon  call  to  attempt  the  answers  to  these  questions 
may  without  disrespect  be  called  a  feeble  folk  and  few.  Certainly  they 
who  are  both  willing  to  ^ve  themselves  up  to  the  work  and  have  tiie 
power  to  do  the  work  well  are  few ;  more  are  willing,  but  these  are  for 
the  most  part  feeble.  Nor  is  the  cause  of  this  dearth  of  labourers  in  a 
field  of  so  much  scientific  promise,  and  of  such  urgent  importance  to 
the  public  weal,  far  to  seek.  The  scientific  training  needed  to  equip  a 
man  for  the  researches  in  question  is,  at  present  at  least,  part  and  parcel 
of  the  training  needed  for  the  medical  profession ;  the  young  men  who 
can  devote  their  lives  to  these  researches  are  to  be  foimd  in  thatpro* 
fession.  i^ence  the  difficulty ;  for  the  following  case  again  and  again 
arises.  A  young  man,  while  he  is  pursuing  his  medical  studies,  while 
he  is  being  trained  in  the  many  sciences  and  many  applications  of 
science  which  make  up  the  equipment  of  the  doctor,  feels  drawn  far 
more  forcibly  to  the  theoretical  studies  into  the  nature  and  causation  of 
diseases  which  may  broadly  be  designated  as  the  science  of  patiiology 
than  to  the  practical  application  of  that  science  and  of  other  knowledge 
to  the  cure  of  disease.  Not  only  is  he  so  drawn,  but  as  he  progresses 
in  his  studies  he  develops  ability,  it  may  be  conspicuous  ability,  to 
advance  that  science  by  his  own  labours ;  he  may  probably  go  so  &r 
as  to  devote  some  time  to  apprentice  researches.  But  sooner  or  later 
he  has  to  face  the  following  position.  The  posts  allotted  to  the  science 
of  pathology  are  very  few,  and  most  of  them  at  least  are  ill  paid*    If 
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he  devotes  his  life  to  pathological  inquiij,  he  must  look  forward  to  a 
continual  straggle  against  a  narrow  income,  not  to  say  poverty,  and 
even  brilliant  success  will  not  bring  him  more  than  the  salary  of  many 
a  routine  official.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  shunning  all  original  scientific 
research,  and  equipping  himself  only  with  the  scientific  results  gained 
by  others,  he  throws  himself  into  the  practical  side  of  his  profession, 
he  knows  that  with  the  ability  he  possesses  he  is  sure  of  a  satisfactory 
income,  and  has  a  chance  at  least  of  reaching  great  wealth  as  well  as 
great  fame.    No  wonder  that  he  chooses  the  latter  as  the  better  way. 

Not  only  are  men  for  this  reason  lacking,  but  another  great  want 
is  also  pressing.  Inquiries  of  the  kind  which  I  am  discussing  need, 
for  the  prosecution  of  them,  adequately  large  and  adequately  equipped 
laboratories.  I  need  not  labour  this  point ;  save  in  one  or  two  places, 
no  such  adequate  accommodation  can  be  found,  and  they  who  are 
behind  the  scenes  well  know  in  what  a  hole-and-corner  fashion  many 
important  pathological  researches  touching  closely  the  public  health 
have  to  be  and  are  carried  out. 

A  very  moderate  expenditure  would  soon  change  all  this.  What  is 
needed  is  the  endowment,  and  where  necessary  the  establishment  in 
London,  and  not  in  London  only,  but  in  the  provinces,  of  adequate 
laboratories,  each  supplied  with  a  staff  of  investigators  of  various 
grades.  The  highest  posts  should  carry  emoluments  large  enough  to 
tempt  men  of  great  eminence  to  hold  them ;  the  lower  posts  should 
be  numerous  enough  and  paid  well  enough  to  secure  the  needed 
number  of  promising  younger  investigators. 

Such  institutions — and  this  is  the  point  which  I  wish  to  urge — 
would  be  most  economically  conducted  and  would  prove  most  fruitful 
in  scientific  work,  and  so  most  useful  to  the  public,  if  they  belonged  not 
to  the  Gbvemment  alone,  not  to  this  or  that  University  or  other  body 
done,  but  to  both  together.  I  am  bold  enough  to  propose  that  the 
€k>vemment  should  not  have  its  own  workers  and  its  own  laboratories 
jealously  reserved  for  its  own  use,  but  should  be  partners  with  Uni- 
versities and  like  bodies,  sharing  in  the  uses  and  sharing  in  the  pay  of 
the  sapie  men  and  the  same  laboratories.  I  am  advocating  the  esta- 
blishment of  ^  Regius '  Laboratories,  with  a  new  kind  of  *  Regius ' 
Professors,  Directors,  and  other  officers. 

The  profit  to  a  University  of  such  a  plan  is  obvious.  A  larger  and 
a  more  eminent  staff  than  the  funds  of  the  body  itself  could  provide 
would  be  supplied.  Instead  of,  as  at  present,  one  or  at  most  two  men 
with  two  or  three  ill-paid  assistants  attempting  to  grapple  in  incon- 
venient and  iS^equipped  rooms  called  by  euphemism  laboratories  with 
the  whole  of  the  large  and  varied  knowledge  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of  compendiously  as  ^  pathology,'  each  branch  of  that  large  know- 
ledge would  be  cared  for  by  a  man  skilled  in  and  devoted  to  the  subject. 
I  cannot  better  illustrate  what  I  mean  than  by  calling  attention  to 
the  mournful  fact  that  in  this  country  in  no  place  where  pathological 
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research  is  being  carried  on,  is  there  a  post  occupied  by  a  man  whose 
energies  are  directed  to,  and  who  is  qualified  to  carry  out  the  stady 
from  a  purely  biological  point  of  view  of,  the  living  organisms  whidi 
we  know  to  be  causes  of  disease ;  yet  in  the  case  of  many  a  disease 
our  knowledge  is  standing  still  for  the  want  of  the  prolonged  syste- 
matic aid  of  a  trained  naturalist.  Such  an  enlarged  staff,  moreover, 
would,  under  the  plan  in  question,  be  amply  supplied  with  problems 
for  research;  and  where  teaching  is  carried  on  at  the  same  time, 
though  this  cannot,  to  my  mind,  be  regarded  as  a  necessary,  even  if  a 
common,  adjunct,  that  teaching  would  gain  enormously  in  scope  and 
value. 

I  may  add  that  the  free  and  independent  inquirer  in  a  University 
or  elsewhere  would  profit  by  being  made  to  bear  from  time  to  time  the 
responsibility  of  having  to  find  answers  to  questions  of  pressing  practical 
importance ;  through  his  being  thus  kept  in  touch  with  active  life,  his 
academic  liberty  would  be  saved  from  the  peril  in  which  it  undoubtedly 
stands  of  passing  into  licence. 

But  I  need  not  dwell  further  on  the  advantages  which  the  plan  offers 
to  Universities  and  like  bodies. 

What  I  wish  especially  to  urge  is  the  great  gain  which  the  State 
would  secure  by  such  an  arrangement.  If  at  the  present  moment  the 
State  were,  as  it  most  certainly  ought,  to  attempt  to  grapple,  by  the 
help  of  the  best  scientific  inquiry,  with  the  pathological  problems  the 
solution  of  which  can  alone  furnish  sound  bases  for  the  administrative 
measures  of  the  several  Government  departments,  it  would  have  forth- 
with to  establish  and  furnish,  either  for  each  department  or  for  several 
departments  combined,  extensive  and  expensive  laboratories.  These 
would  have  to  be  of  a  most  varied  character,  so  that  each  particular 
set  of  inquiries  could  find  its  proper  accommodation ;  and,  since  the 
problems  needing  solution  come  and  go,  it  might  and  probably  would 
happen  that  a  special  accommodation  served  a  temporary  purpose  only, 
or  at  least  from  time  to  time  lay  idle  and  unused.  In  like  manner  the 
State  would  have  to  find  and  pay  the  men  best  qualified  to  carry  out 
the  investigations ;  and  since  the  problems,  as  I  have  just  said,  come 
and  go,  in  order  to  obtain,  as  the  State  ought  to  obtain,  the  very  best 
men  for  each  particular  problem,  the  State  must  either  retain  a  large 
permanent  staff,  or  trust  to  enticing  into  special  temporary  service  this 
or  that  investigator  of  known  repute,  as  this  or  that  problem  came  to 
hand;  the  latter  alternative  is  hazardous  in  the  extreme;  both  are 
in  the  highest  degree  expensive. 

The  plan  which  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  State  should  not  provide 
its  own  laboratories  and  its  own  scientific  staff  occupied  with  the 
work  of  the  State  and  nothing  else,  but  should  contribute,  to  an  amount 
to  be  determined  by  arrangement,  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  laboratories  and  scientific  staffs,  for  pathological  research  in  connec- 
tion with  Universities  and  other  bodies  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
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receiving  in  return  the  right  to  use  those  men  and  laboratories  for  the 
researches  needed  to  secure  bases  for  administration.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  unfold  the  details  of  such  an  arrangement,  or  to  dwell  on  the 
way  in  which  the  various  obvious  difficulties  of  such  an  arrangement 
could  be  met.  Among  other  things  it  would  entail  the  establishment 
of  a  supreme  co-ordinating  mechanism  of  a  permanent  character.  Such 
a  mechanism  might  be  found  in  a  select  body  of  men,  representative 
on  the  one  hand  of  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  on  the  other  hand  of 
the  interests  of  science.  On  these  and  other  details  I  am  prepared  to 
speak  fully  when  the  proper  occasion  presents  itself.  Meanwhile  I  will 
content  myself  with  pointing  out  that  in  addition  to  the  total  large 
saving  in  expenditure  the  plan  presents  the  following  among  other 
advantages. 

When  any  special  problem  presented  itself,  the  State  without  delay, 
without  wasting  precious  time  in  preliminary  discussions  and  arrange- 
ments, would  be  able  to  find,  in  one  part  of  the  country  or  other  (for  in 
this  as  in  other  things  specialisation  would  obtain,  it  being  impossible  to 
secure  the  best  of  everything  everywhere),  the  particular  man  or  men 
and  the  particular  equipment  best  fitted  to  solve  the  particular  problem. 
Or  if,  as  often  happens,  a  department  did  not  ask  for  an  elaborate 
inquiry,  but  simply  wanted  to  know  what  answer  science  in  its  present 
state  can  give  to  this  or  that  question,  it  would  be  saved  ^e  trouble  and 
risk  of  choosing  an  adviser,  having  always  at  its  command  the  men 
best  fitted  by  the  common  consent  of  their  fellow  men  of  science  to  give 
that  answer. 

Each  department  of  the  State  could  in  this  way,  as  occasion  de- 
manded, either  alone  on  its  own  initiative  have  a  needed  investigation 
carried  out,  or  could  with  the  least  possible  friction  and  difficulty 
combine  with  other  departments  in  an  inquiry  the  results  of  which 
promised  to  be  for  the  good  of  each. 

Investigations  carried  out  in  this  manner  by  the  State  would  be 
quickened  and  kept  straight  by  being  always  in  touch  with  scientific 
work  not  directly  belonging  to  the  State.  This,  I  venture  to  think,  is  a 
matter  of  the  very  greatest  moment.  I  am  only  saying  that  which 
everybody  knows  when  I  say  that  a  scientific  investigation  carried  out, 
apart  from  the  outside  world  of  science,  in  a  Government  building,  by 
a  man  who  for  the  time  being  at  least  is  a  paid  servant  of  the  State, 
with  no  one  looking  on,  with  no  one  knowing  what  he  is  doing,  runs 
great  risk  of  becoming  a  sterile  investigation.  Every  one  working  in  a 
Government  institution,  however  independent  and  original  in  spirit 
he  may  be  to  start  with,  is  naturally  and  inevitably  led  to  take  up 
'  official '  views  and  to  assume  an  '  official '  attitude.  Such  a  dis- 
position, while  it  may  at  times  be  of  value,  is  not  without  its  drawbacks 
even  in  matters  of  administration  ;  in  matters  of  scientific  research  it 
is  always  harmful,  and  may  prove  disastrous.  Scientific  inquiry,  in 
order  to  be  fruitful,  must  be  free  to  move,  unhampered  by  such  re- 
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straintSy  and  flouiisheB  the  beat  when  it  is  the  most. exposed,  to  tiie 
critidsm  of  those  who  are  looking  on  and  can  see  things  hidden  from 
the  inqniier  himselL  A  free  atmospheie,  ample  entrance  of  light  from 
without,  and  open  discussion — without  these  real  and  great  success  in^ 
inquiry  can  rarely  be  reached.  ' 

I  am  not  unmindful  that^  owing  to  administrative  necessities,  cases 
may  arise  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  an  inquiry  should  be  completed 
before  any  one  can  even  know  that  it  has  been  undertaken.  But  these 
are  exceptional  cases  and  can  be  met  by  exceptional  arrangements. 
And  indeed  secrecy  is  no  prerogative  of  Government  inquiries ;  private 
workers  in  science  have,  in  times  past  and  present,  again  and  again, 
discovered  and  used  the  method  of  keeping  their  results  unknown  to 
their  brother  workers ;  some  indeed  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
adepts  in  arrangements  for  secrecy. 

Nor  am  I  unmindful  that  a  great  deal  of  Government  scientific 
inquiry  is  of  a  routine  kind,  done  to  order  in  a  mechanical  way — mere 
office  work,  so  to  speak^  with  a  scientific  name.  But  this  could  as  easily 
be  carried  out  in  connection  with  a  University  or  other  body  as  in  a 
separate  establishment  of  the  State,  perhaps  could  be  more  easily 
carried  out  in  this  way.  And  the  fact  of  the  routine  work  being  in 
touch  with  other  scientific  work  woukl  bring  the  following  double 
advantage.  On  the  one  hand,  the  routine  work  would  have  frequent 
chances  of  amending  its  methods  and  procedures  with  the  help  of  the 
light  afforded  by  the  inquiries  going  on  beside  it ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  many  theoretic  problems  which  all  routine  work  in  science  is  always 
suggesting  day  after  day,  but  which  the  routine  worker  is  compelled  to 
ignore,  the  Uttle  irregularities  which  are  always  coming  to  li^ht,  and 
which  he  is  obliged  to  smooth  over  or  neglect,  would  furnish  an  ample 
store  of  possible  inquiries  for  the  neighbouring  workers  in  pure  science. 
These  littie  irregularities,  these  occasional  unexpected  divergencies 
from  the  common  rule,  which  the  routine  observer  notes  but  cannot 
make  use  of,  are  just  the  things  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  gifted  inquirer, 
have  again  and  again  proved  the  beginnings  of  important  discoveries. 

Such  are  some  and  some  only  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan  which 
I  am  proposing.  I  have  hardly  done  more  than  put  forward  a  general 
idea,  and  in  doing  so  have,  by  way  of  illustration,  spoken  only  of  what, 
using  the  term  broadly,  I  have  called  pathological  research,  since  with 
this  I  am  more  familiar,  and  since  this  perhaps  is  in  special  need  of  aid. 
But  the  same  general  plan  would,  I  believe,  be  found  upon  examination 
to  be  applicable  to  other  sciences,  though  each  science  would  have  to  be 
treated  in  its  own  way.  In  the  sdenee  of  physics,  for  instance,  the 
special  institution  known  as  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  seems  an 
absolutely  indispensable  need,  and  indeed  ought  to  be  developed  fair 
beyond  its  present  initial  condition.  In  pathology,  on  the  contrary, 
no  such  exclusive  institution  is  called  for.  But  the  existence  and 
maintenance  of  such  a  national  laboratory  must  largely  determine  the 
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other  ariangements  desirable  for  phjrsics.  So  with  the  other  sciences ; 
each  science  has  its  special  needs,  and  these  must  be  met  in  special 
ways.    But  I  must  not  enter  into  these  points  here. 

My  main  contention  is  that  the  money  which  the  State  now  spends 
on  scientific  research  would  be  spent  to  the  much  greater  profit  alike  of 
the  State  and  of  science  if  it  were  spent,  not  fitfully  and  irregularly  as  at 
present,  but  in  the  systematic  manner  which  I  have  proposed.  Should 
the  State  ever  see  its  way  largely  to  increase  the  sum  so  spent  as  many, 
regarding  the  money  thus  used  not  as  spent  but  as  invested,  think  it 
ought,  the  plan  proposed  would  go  far  to  insure  that  the  State,  for  the 
money  which  it  gave,  would  still  continue  to  get  baek  its  money's 
worth. 

M.  Foster. 
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AGAINST  A   SUBSIDISED  OPERA 


It  is  possible  to  be  a  convinced  and  ardent  vaccinationist  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  utterly  opposed  to  compulsory  vaccination. 
Similarly,  one  may  tidce  all  possible  delight  in  grand  opera,  yet 
question  altogether  the  desirability  of  a  State-supported  Opera-house. 
Is  it  really  just,  in  the  first  place,  to  tax  the  community  in 
general  for  the  support  of  a  mode  of  entertainment  which  necessarily 
appeals  only  to  the  few  ?  The  individualist  argument,  as  such,  does 
not  go  for  a  great  deal  nowadays,  perhaps.  But  even  those  most 
generously-minded  with  the  contents  of  other  people's  pockets  must 
draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  the  mere  fi&ct  that  in  very  many  other 
countries  opera  is  subsidised  by  the  Sovereign,  the  State,  or  the 
municipality,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  no  reason  whatever  why  we 
should  adopt  the  same  arrangement.  On  the  Continent  the  State 
undertakes  many  functions  which,  for  all  our  own  collectivist 
tendencies,  we  have  so  &r  preferred  to  leave  to  the  individual,  and 
unless  I  am  very  greatly  mistaken  this  matter  of  the  provision  of 
opera  will  remain,  what  it  has  been  up  to  the  present,  yet  another 
of  them.  In  Grermany,  for  instance,  the  habits  and  lives  of  the 
people  are  regulated  in  a  manner  which  we  should  regard  as  absolutely 
intolerable ;  wherefore  one  may  well  understand  it  seeming  quite  fit 
and  proper  to  the  average  inhabitant  of  that  happy  land  that  the 
provision  of  his  amusements  should  be  undertaken  for  him  also  by 
the  authorities. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  always  well  to  bear  in  mind,  what  is  some- 
times overlooked  when  the  practice  of  the  Grermans  in  this  matter  is 
considered — namely,  that  as  regards  all  the  more  important  of  the 
subsidised  opera-houses  it  is  out  of  ^the  privy  purses  of  the  rulers, 
and  not  by  the  direct  taxation  of  the  community,  that  they  are 
endowed.  Dr.  von  Miihlberg  informed  Sir  F.  Lascelles,  indeed,  that 
'so  fiEur  as  he  was  aware  such  performances  received  no  financial 
support  from  the  State  or  from  municipalities  anywhere  in  Germany' 
(see  the  recently  issued  return).  There  "was,  however,  clearly  some 
misunderstanding  here,   since  municipally-supported  opera-houses 
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certainly  exist,  &s  Sir  Charles  Stanford  has  recently  recalled,  at 
Breslau,  Frankfort,  Hanover,  Stettin,  Cologne,  Strasbnrg,  and  in 
many  other  German  towns,  both  great  and  small.  Still  the  fiEu^t 
remains  that,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  cities,  where  the  operas 
correspond  more  nearly  to  that  which  London  would  require,  they 
are  maintained  not  by  the  community  but  from  the  private  resources 
of  the  Emperor,  Grand  Duke,  or  other  ruler,  as  the  case  may  be.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  comes  to  the  same  thing,  but  in  point  of  &ct 
the  principle  involved  is  essentially  different.  If  any  individual 
chooses  of  his  own  free  will  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart  to ' 
endow  an  opera-house  in  London,  no  one  could  conceivably  take 
exception  to  such  a  proceeding.  On  the  other  hand,  to  achieve  this 
end  through  the  agency  of  rates  or  taxes  imposed  on  the  population 
at  large  is  another  c^air  altogether,  which  should  be  discussed 
accordingly  as  such. 

What  are  the  leading  arguments  in  favour  of  endowed  opera? 
A  very  {sir  summary  of  them  is  contained  in  the  fEonous  petition 
which  was  presented  to  the  London  County  Council  a  few  years 
since: 

i.  That  in  this,  the  richest  capital  in  the  world,  there  exists  no 
means  whereby  the  highest  class  of  operatic  music  can  be  systematic- 
ally brought  within  the  reach  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people. 

ii.  That  under  existing  conditions  the  very  classes  of  the  com- 
munity which  would  benefit  most  constantly  by  the  presentation  of 
the  greatest  operatic  masterpieces  are  now  debarred  from  enjoying 
such  a  privilege,  and  the  musical  education  of  the  public  is  therefore 
restricted. 

iii.  That  for  this  reason  little  encouragement  is  offered  to  young 
artists  to  pursue  the  highest  paths  of  their  profession,  and  little 
opportunity  is  offered  for  their  advancement  in  them. 

iv.  That  the  development  of  native  operatic  art  is  seriously 
hindered  and  discouraged  by  the  lack  of  any  permanent  establishment 
where  the  works  of  native  composers  can  be  produced. 

In  other  words,  it  is  represented  that  opera  is  a  veiy  desirable 
thing  as  an  instrument  of  general  culture  and  an  agency  calculated 
to  promote  the  musical  development  and  education  of  the  nation, 
and  that  the  State  ought  therefore  to  provide  it,  or  to  help  in  its 
provision. 

Is  there  anything,  in  the  first  place,  in  this  plea  for  opera  as 
an  educational  agent  ?  Some,  no  doubt,  have  held  this.  The  late 
Lord  Lytton,  for  instance,  once  wrote  a  very  interesting  report  from 
Vienna  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  there,  in  which  this 
opinion  was  formulated.  Lord  Lyrton  was  enthusiastic  in  praise 
of  the  politeness  and  the  urbanity  of  the  Austrian  mechanic,  whose 
civO  tongue  and  genial  ways  he  attributed  partly  to  his  good  educar 
tion,  but  chiefly  to  his  habit  of  attending  theatrical  and  operatic 
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perfonnances.    But  testimony  of  this  order  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  conclusive. 

Garlyle,  for  example,  discussed  the  matter  in  a  very  different 
spirit: 

Music  [h&  observed  in  a  characteristic  passage]  is  well  said  to  be  the  speech 
of  angels ;  in  fact,  nothing  among  the  utterances  aUowed  to  man  is  felt  to  be  so 
divine.  It  brings  us  near  to  the  Infinite ;  we  look  for  moments  across  the 
cloudy  elements  into  the  eternal  sea  <^  light,  where  song  leads  and  in^ires  us. 
Serious  nations,  all  nations  that  can  still  listen  to  the  mandate  of  Nature,  have 
prized  song  and  music  as  the  highest,  as  a  vehicle  for  worship,  for  prophecy, 
and  for  whatsoever  in  them  was  divine.  Their  singer  was  a  vates^  admitted  to 
the  council  of  the  universe,  friend  of  the  gods  and  choicest  bene&otor  to  man. 

That  is  an  eloquent  tribute,  but  mark  the  continuation  in  relation 
to  opera : 

Of  the  Haymarket  opera  my  account,  in  fine,  is  this :  Lustres,  candelabra, 
painting,  gilding  at  discretion;  a  hall  as  of  the  Caliph  Alraschid,  or  him  that 
commanded  the  Slaves  of  the  Lamp  ;  a  hall  as  if  fitted  up  by  the  genii,  regard- 
less of  expense.    Upholstery  and  the  outlay  of  human  capital  could  do  no  more. 

As  to  the  performance : 

An  hour*s  amusement,  not  amusing  either,  but  wearisome  and  dreary,  to  a 
high-dizened  select  populace  of  male  and  female  persons,  who  seemed  to  me 
not  much  worth  amusing.  Could  anyone  have  pealed  into  their  hearts  once 
one  true  thought,  a  glimpse  of  self- vision.  '  High-dizened,  most  expensive 
persons,  (unstocracy  so-called,  or  Best  of  World,  beware  what  proofis  you  are 
giving  here  of  bettemess  and  bestness.' 

That  was  written  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  in  the  interval 
the  conditions  of  opera  have  certainly  changed  considerably  for  the 
better.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  proposition  can  hardly  be 
gainsaid  that  since  a  very  early  period  in  its  history  opera  has  always 
been  more  especially  associated  with  the  most  frivolous  section  of 
the  community,  with  the  absurdest  and  most  vulgar  rivalries  of 
individual  singers  (not  to  add  composers)  and  their  supporters,  and 
to  a  very  large  extent  with  music  of  the  emptiest,  shallowest,  and 
most  ephemeral  character.  Not  that  opera  even  of  the  lightest  kind 
does  not  fulfil  a  perfectly  legitimate  function;  not  that,  as  such, 
it  may  not  be  heartily  enjoyed  and  admired  by  the  most  cultivated 
musician.  But  this  is  a  very  different  matter  from  admitting  that 
any  case  can  be  made  out  for  its  support  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
community  on  educational  grounds. 

Even  were  it  otherwise,  the  number  who  would  benefit  would  be 
absurdly  disproportionate  to  that  of  those  who  would  be  taxed.  Say 
the  house  were  open  during  ten  months,  or  forty  weeks,  of  the  year, 
and  assume  an  average  attendance  of  say  2,000,  and  your  total 
annual  attendance  works  out  at  some  480,000.  That  is  to  say,  less 
than  half  a  million  people  would  be  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the 
entire  community.    And  the  disproportion  would  really  be  greater 
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than  this,  for  of  the  total  attendance  a  large  proportion  would 
doubtlesA  be  regular  habitues  going  again  and  again.  That  is  to 
6ay,  a  small  fraction  of  the  public  would  get  its  opera  below  cost 
price  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the 
burdto  would  never  be  felt.  Taken  alone,  possibly  this  would  be 
the  case.  But  many  a  mickle  makes  a  muckle,  though  this^is  an 
adage  which  seems  seldom  to  be  remembered  in  discussions  of  this 
kind.  I  repeat,  only  the  most  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
benefits  to  result  would  serve  to  justify  'on  grounds  of  abstract 
policy  a  proposal"  of  this  kind,  audi  such*  a  case  has  never  been 
made  out. 

Then  it  is  implied  again  that  music  would  gain  so  much.  But 
would  it?  Doubtless  it  would  benefit  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
public  taste  would  possibly  be  improved.  Our  operatic  composers 
would  be  encouraged  to  write.  Our  native  artists  would  find  em- 
ployment. In  these  respects  no  doubt  there  would  be  gain — though 
less,  I  &ncy,  t^^an  some  suppose.  As  to  the  development  of  the 
public  taste,  for  instance,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  what  has 
been  suggested  already,  that  operatic  music  as  a  rule  is  not  of  the 
highest  order.  Perhaps  there  are  hardly  a  dozen  operas  in  existence 
worthy  to  be  reckoned  musically  in  the  same  category  with,  say, 
Beethoven's  sonatas  or  Schubert's  songs.  And  even  when  operatic 
music  is  great — ^when  it  is  the  music  of  Le  Nozze  (U  Figaro,  say,  or 
Fiddio,  or  Die  M&istersvnger — it  is  seldom  or  never  appreciated  as 
such  by  the  majority  of  operatic  audiences.  Opera-goers  as  a  class 
are  the  least  musical  of  all  people  professing  to  love  music,  and  as  a 
rule  are  quite  incapable  of  appreciating  the  really  great  achievements 
of  the  art.  Enjoyment  of  opera,  that  is  to  say,  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  a  total  absence  of  any  general  musical  culture,  and  utter  igno- 
ramuses who  in  the  concert  room — a  place  they  never  think  of  visiting 
—could  not  tell  a  Bach  fugue  fix)m  a  Beethoven  sonata,  may  be 
heard  at  Covent  Gtirden  expressing  their  opinion  with  complete 
assurance  (as  likely  as  not  in  an  adverse  sense)  respecting,  say,  the 
*  Liebestod '  of  Tristan,  or  the  *  Trauermarsch '  of  Odtterddmrnerwng. 
So  far  as  concerns  the  cultivation  of  the  public  musical  taste,  it  would 
be  far  better  business  to  subsidise  Mr,  Newman's  orchestra  at  Queen's 
Hall  and  keep  the  Promenade  Concerts  going  all  the  year  round 
than  to  run  a  national  opera-house.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  far 
from  denyingrthat  a  well-conducted  opera-house  would  effect  some 
amount  of  good  an  this  respect,  and  in  time  possibly  not  a  little.  I 
am  denying  merely  that  it  would  achieve  enough  in  this  way  to 
justify  a  further  addition  to  the  rates  and  taxes.  Music,  as  someone 
has  put  it,  should  lighten  our  burdens,  not  increase  them. 

Another  argument  always  advanced,  but  not  cited  above,  is  to  the 
effect  that  as  the'  National  Gallery,  the  RojeA  Academy,  the  British 
Museum,  and  so  on,  are  State-supported,  the  sister  art  of  music  can 
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fairly  claim  like  consideration.  But  the  analogy  is  really  misleading. 
The  British  Museum,  for  instance,  is  an  institution  the  like  of  which 
private  enterprise  could  not  possibly  undertake  to  provide.  And,  to 
a  lesser  degree,  the  same  applies  to  the  National  Gallery  and  the 
Boyal  Academy.  To  which  it  may  be  added  that  the  latter  is 
assuredly  not  a  favourable  example  of  endowed  art.  There  is  more> 
over  another  difference  between  institutions  such  as  these  and  a 
State-supported  theatre  or  opera-house.  In  the  case  of  the  former 
admission  is  free,  or,  if  it  is  not,  all  at  least  pay  alike.  In  the 
case  of  an  opera-house  this  would  not  be  so.  On  the  oontraiy,  the 
people  gaining  most  benefit  would  be  the  occupants  of  the  more 
expensive  seats,  or,  in  other  words,  those  who  needed  such  assistance 
least. 

But  a  State-aided  opera-house  is  undesirable  on  other  grounds. 
In  the  interests  of  opera  itself  it  is  not  to  be  encouraged.  We  all 
know  the  characteristics  of  officialism,  with  its  tendency  to  red  tape, 
routine,  and  like  engaging  qualities.  Is  there  the  smallest  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  State-aided  opera-house  would  enjoy  immunity  from 
the  vices  inherent,  from  their  very  nature,  in  governmental  institu- 
tions ?  Take  the  case  of  Germany,  for  instance — always  held  up  to 
us  as  a  model  for  imitation  in  this  respect.  One  could  hardly  find 
a  more  striking  instance  of  the  obstinate  indifference  to  new  ideas 
inherent  in  State-managed  concerns  than  the  long  struggle  which 
the  greatest  of  all  operatic  composers  encountered  before  he  could 
win  acceptance  for  his  works  in  the  land  of  his  birth. 

Id  France  again,  though  Paris  boasts  the  costliest  opera-house  in 
the  world,  and  the  French  have  always  been  devoted  to  opera,  the 
process  has  been  equally  slow,  and  to  this  very  day  some  of  Wagner's 
greatest  works,  with  which  we  have  been  fismuliar  for  years  and  years 
in  London,  with  its  opera  run  by  private  enterprise,  have  still  to  be 
heard  at  the  State-equipped  opera  of  the  French  capital.  The  dis- 
graceful circumstances  which  attended  the  first  production  of 
Ta/aTihauMTy  when  the  work  was  hooted  off  the  stage  by  a  public 
which  had  enjoyed  for  generations  the  alleged  benefits  of  a  State- 
supported  lyric  theatre,  are  ancient  history  of  course.  But  perhaps 
it  is  even  less  creditable  to  the  Paris  opera  that  to  this  day  it  has 
not  seen  its  way  to  producing  some  of  the  composer's  later  and  still 
greater  works.  Many  will  recall  the  comically-belated  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  which  attended  the  first  performance  of  Siegfried  a  year 
or  so  since,  while  it  is  a  (Act  of  course  that  GdUerddmmerung  and 
Tristan  und  Isolde  have  not  yet  been  heard  in  Paris  at  all.  Could 
one  ^nd  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  sort  of  '  enterprise '  charac- 
tpristic  of  State-supported  opera-houses  ?  It  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  there  were  special  reasons  for  delay  in  the  production  in  France 
of  these  German  masterpieces;  but  inquiry  will  show  that  the 
directors  of  the  Paris  Opera  have  been  equally  oblivious  of  their 
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datiei^  in  other  directioiis.  One  might  have  thought,  for  instance, 
that  within  recent  years  Russian  opera — of  which  there  are  many 
fine  examples — would  have  been  listened  to  with  special  interest 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  hanks  of  the  Seine.  Not  one  has  been 
produced. 

Who  can  doubt  that  it  would  be  much  the  same  with  ourselves  ? 
The  result  is  indeed  unavoidable.  Your  State-supported  institution 
is  inevitably  the  enemy  of  progress.  If  anyone  is  disposed  to  think 
the  matter  would  be  ordered  otherwise  with  us,  let  him  reflect  on  the 
general  tendencies  of  those  who  would  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  national  opera-house  in  London.  What  is 
the  record  of  our  own  leading  musicians  in  relation  to  the  successive 
develc^ments  of  the  art  ?  For  years  and  years,  as  everybody  is  aware, 
official  musicians  in  the  country  opposed  the  Wagner  movement 
tooth  and  nail,  and  even  to  this  day  the  spirit  which  prompted  this 
attitude  has  not  been  wholly  extirpated.  Only  a  twelvemonth  since 
a  paper  on  the  Wagner  subject  was  read  before  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Musicians  which  would  have  been  voted  out  of  date  by 
any  cultivated  student  of  this  art  if  it  had  been  delivered  fifty  years 
previously,  while  on  the  same  occasion  one  of  the  best-known 
musicians  of  the  day — an  acknowledged  chief  of  the  musical  world  in 
this  country — ^was  not  ashamed  to  get  up  and  crack  foolish  jokes  on  the 
self-same  subject  in  a  spirit  which  was  perhaps  even  more  illuminat- 
ing. Go  into  our  colleges  and  academies,  again,  and  make  inquiries^ 
and  you  will  find  essentially  the  same  sort  of  spirit  prevailing,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  among  those  in  authority.  And  then  remember 
that  it  is  musicians  of  this  class  who,  in  the  natural  order  of  things, 
would  be  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  a  national  opera*house,  if 
such  an  institution  were  established.  These  are  the  recognised 
heads  of  the  profession — ^the  ^  great,  wise,  and  eminent '  of  their 
caUing,  the  fix)nt  benchers  of  the  musical  world — to  whom  would 
infallibly  be  entrusted  the  destinies  of  a  State-supported  lyric 
theatre. 

Does^it  need  any  great  prophetic  insight  to  imagine  the  spirit  in 
which  they  would  approach  their  task  ? 

Let  me  make  myself  plain.  I  am  not  saying  that  up  to  a  certain 
extent  they  would  not  discharge  their  duties  efficiently  enough.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  they  would  produce  very  correct  and  enjoyable 
perf(»rmances  of  certain  works.  No  doubt  they  would  give  us 
Don  Giovanni  and  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  and  Der  Freisdiutz, 
and  Fiddio,  and  Orfeo,  and  so  on,  all  in  accordance  with  the 
traditions,  and  all  in  their  way  quite  acceptable.  Also,  no  douU, 
they  would  give  us  Lucia,  and  BiyoUUo,  and  Lea  Huguemota,  and 
Fauaty  and  Carmmh,  and  other  works  of  a  later  date,  including  of 
coarse  Wagner's,  which  have  now  established  their  places  Jn  the 
aflfootions  of  (^ra-goers.    Whatever  their  personal  likes  and  dislikes. 
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public  opinion  would  compel  the  production  of  all  operas  whioh  have 
already  gained  general  acceptance  as  works  of  interest  and  value. 
But  would  they  lead  ?  Would  they  initiate  ?  Would  they  explore 
and  discover  ?  Would  they  bring  to  light,  not  only  the  geniuses  of 
bygone  generations,  but  the  hidden  geniuses  of  our  own  ?  To  ads 
such  questions  is  to  answer  them.  Of  course  they  would  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  geniuses  of  our  own  day  they  would  treat  as  their 
predecessors  treated  the  geniuses  of  the  past — ^with  obloquy,  in- 
difference, and  contempt. 

One  is  always  apt  to  suppose  that  while  our  ancestors  may  have 
been  prejudiced  and  purblind,  our  own  enlightened  generation  is 
proof  against  the  repetition  of  such  errors.  That  a  second  Wagner 
could  ever  be  received  as  our  predecessors  treated; Wagner  seems  to 
us  modems,  to  whom  Wagner  has  become  an  open  book,  unthink- 
able ;  yet  all  the  time  our  attitude  in  relation  to  a  Richard  Strauss^ 
a  G^sar  Franck,  or  a  Vincent  D'Indy,  say,  may  be  such  as  to  prove 
in  course  of  time  that  precisely  the  opposite  is  the  case.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  agree  that  we  have  in  point  of  fact  made  considerable 
progress  in  this  respect,  and  that  never  before  probably  were  the 
works  of  new  men  and  original  minds  listened  to  and  received  with 
greater  sympathy  and  less  prejudice  than  at  the  present  time.  The 
case  of  Wagner  provided  an  object  lesson  so  striking  that  quite  such 
a  colossal  blunder  as  was  committed  by  the  world  at  large  in  that 
instance  is  perhaps  hardly  likely  to  be  repeated,  at  least  for  some 
considerable  time  to  come.  But  among  those  by  whom  the  policy 
of  the  open  mind  and  the  unbiassed  judgment  is  habitually  adopted 
to-day,  it  is  safe  te  say  that  none  are  so  few  in  relation  to  their  class 
as  what  one  may  call  the  official  and  endowed  musicians  of  the 
country— -the  academic  bigwigs,  the  music  doctors,  the  professors, 
the  teachers,  and  the  professional  musicians  in  general ;  and  it  is 
from  the  ranks  of  such  as  these  that  those  appointed  to  the  direction 
of  any  State-endowed  operatic  organisation  would  naturally  be  drawn. 
In  other  words,  by  esteblishing  a  State-aided  opera  we  should  simply 
be  setting  up  a  sort  of  musical  Burlington  House,  and  that,  it  must 
surely  be  agreed,  is  a  consummation  devoutly  te  be  avoided.  I 
repeat  that  in  the  interests  of  (^ra  itself  a  State-endowed  institution 
with  its  inevitable  tendency  to  obscurantism  and  old-fogeyism  is  a 
thing  to  be  resisted. 

I  am  &r  from  saying,  of  course,  that  private  enterprise  secores 
immunity  from  these  tendencies.  It  is  in  the  nature  ot  things  that 
the  novel  and  the  unfamiliar  shall  encounter  opposition.  But  I  4o 
say  that  the  surest  possible  way  to  have  things  managed  in  a  re- 
actionary and  unprogressive  spirit  would  be  to  entrust  matt^ns  to 
the  hands  of  professional  musicians  of  the  dass  referred  to.  Onehas 
only  to  contrast  the  policy  adopted  l^  such  amanas  Jifr.  Bobert 
Newman,  for  instance,  always  abreast  of  the  times  and  ready  to 
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give  trial  to  the  new  and  original  of  every  school,  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  such  bodies  as,  say,  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  the 
Royal  Choral  Society,  to  realise  the  different  results  obtained, 
according  as  the  one  class  or  the  other  is  represented  at  the  head  of 
affidrs. 

I  can  imagine,  of  course,  many  replies  to  the  foregoing.  Some 
would  uige,  no  doubt,  that  a  subsidised  opera,  even  if  run  on 
reactionaiy  lines,  would  be  better  than  none  at  all — that  if  it  did 
nothing  more  than  the  accepted  masterpieces  its  purpose  would  be 
achieved,  and  its  existence  justified.  Others,  I  dare  say,  would  argue 
that  the  support  afforded  by  such  a  small  subsidy  as  that  which  is 
suggested  would  still  leave  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  private 
initiative  and  individual  enterprise — ^that  while  the  State  or  the 
municipality  might  contribute  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  upkeep  of  ik^ 
establishment,  to  enable  it  to  pay  its  way,  this  would  not  imply 
State  or  municipal  control,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  and 
hence  that  no  such  fears  as  those  above  suggested  need  be  enter- 
tained.   I  demur,  however,  to  both  assumptions. 

In  r^ard  to  the  first,  for  instance,  it  is  essential  to  remember 
that  such  a  house  would  almost  certainly  operate  in  the  case  of 
London  to  negative  entirely,  once  and  for  all,  the  establishment  of 
anything  better.  Covent  Garden,  perhaps,  would  continue  to  hold 
its  own,  but  otherwise  the  field  would  be  permanently  occupied.  No 
manager  would  be  daring  enough  to  start  an  opposition  lK>use  to  one 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  subsidy,  so  that  the  latter  would  eiyoy  a 
virtual  monopoly  and  constitute  the  only  establishment  of  the  Und 
which  we  should  ever  be  likely  to  get.  This  is  a  prospect  which 
puts  a  s(Hnewhat  different  ccani^exion  upon  the  proposition  that  any 
opera,  however  inadequate,  is  better  than  none  at  aU.  If,  as  I 
suggest,  the  implication  is  that  this  inadequate  opera  would  thereby 
become  not  only  our  permanent  but  our  only  opera,  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  must  be  considered  anything  but  self-evident. 

Again,  though  the  subsidy  of  the  State  or  municipality  might  be 
less  or  more,  as  events  might  prove,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  ouce 
any  connection  of  the  kind  were  established  it  would  be  qu^te 
sufficient  to  stifle  very  effectually  any  soaring  ambitions  on  the  part 
of  individual  managers  or  intendants.  Grovemment  and  municipal 
authorities  alike  have  a  knack  of  exercising  to  the  foil  aigr  powers 
wMcfa  they  may  posses^  i^d  they  oertainly  would  not  be  slow  to  do 
this  in  the  case  of  such  an  institution  as  the  opera,  in  re^urd  to 
which  there  is  room  for  such  diversity  of  judgment  and  such  forpible 
convictions.  Depend  upon  it,  the  '  cash  nexus '  in  this  instance 
would  prove  either  a  firuitful  source  of  disccml  or  a  certain  check 
ig  individual  inanagement,  or  both,  and  in  the  result  a  line  of  least 
resistance  would  be  adopted,  which  would  be  taial  to  the  attaimn^t 
of  reaUy  satisfactory  reralts.    Iliere  would  be  a  daQger,  that  ^. to 
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say,  of  stereotyping  for  all  time  a  thoroughly  nnsatisfEMstory  kind  of 
opera-house,  in  place  of  which,  if  we  are  only  content  to  wait  until 
things  develop  themselves  naturally,  we  may  obtain  before  long,  and 
without  recourse  to  any  subsidy  at  all,  something  very  much  bettw. 
And  this  brings  me  to  my  final  point. 

In  other  words,  I  make  bold  to  a£Brm  that  a  State-supported 
opera  in  London  is  not  only  undesirable  for  the  reasons  set  forth, 
but  also  that  it  is  unnecessary.  I  am  convinced  that  only  an  enter- 
prising capitalist  is  needed  to  demonstrate  that  opera  can  be  run  at  a 
profit  in  London,  without  any  suj^rt  from  State  or  municipality 
at  all. 

Of  course  the  experiment  of  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte  at  the  Palace 
Theatre  is  often  cited  as  pointing  the  other  way.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fiEU^t,  that  experiment  should  go  for  nothing  whatever.  Or  rather, 
when  all  the  fSeu^ts  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  goes  rather  to 
support  the  contention  that  opera  could  and  should  be  made  to 
pay  in  London.  For  one  thing,  even  in  spite  of  the  impossible 
conditions  which  he  imposed  upon  himself,  Mr.  I^Oyly  Carte  ran 
his  enterprise  tot  three  months  at  a  handsome  profit,  and  if  matters 
had  been  properly  managed  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the 
Palace  Theatre  should  not  be  supplying  the  London  public  with 
high-class  opera  to  this  day.  The  really  vital  difficulty  consisted  in 
the  fiEU^t  that  the  theatre  was  not  provided  with  the  requisite  amount 
of  *  dock  room,'  or  storage  accommodation  for  spare  scenexy.  Conse- 
quently it  was  impossible  to  run  more  than  one  opera  at  a  time. 
Probably  there  is  no  opera-house  in  the  world  which  could  be 
maintained  on  these  conditions.  It  was  merely  amazing  therefore 
that  the  new  English  opera-house  remained  open  as  long  as  it  did. 
It  has  always  been  understood  that  Ivanhoe  ran  for  three  months  at 
a  handsome  profit,  and  this  although  the  arrangements  in  other 
respects  were  &t  from  fisivourable  to  success.  The  double  cast,  (ox 
instance,  was  anything  but  a  happy  system,  while  the  prices  charged 
— fifteen  shillings  for  a  stall,  a  three-and-sixpenny  pit,  and  so  on — 
were  also  &r  too  high.  Yet  even  so,  and  in  spite  of  these  adverse 
conditions,  the  house  lived  and  flourished  for  a  time.  Can  it  be 
doubted,  this  being  the  case,  that  if  a  repertory  of  popular  operas 
had  be^i  prepared  and  put  on  in  rotation,  in  the  proper  manner,  at 
the  ordinary  theatre  rates,  permanent  opera  in  English  would  be 
firmly  established  by  this  time  in  the  metropolis  ?  Bightly 
considered,  therefore,  Mr.  I^Oyly  Carte's  ill-&ted  experiment  tdls 
not  against,  but  in  &vour  of,  the  assumption  that  London  would 
support  an  opera-house  if  it  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

And  other  evidence  ])oints  in  the  same  direction.  The  hct  is 
certainly  not  to  be  ignoi^  that  opera  is  run  already  in  London  at  a 
very  handsome  profit  indeed — ^that  is,  at  Covent  Garden,  of  coarse, 
during  the  fiishionable  season.    It  is  generally  understood  that  a 
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return  of  over  20  per  cent,  has  now  been  steadily  secured  by  the 
Royal  Opera  Syndicate  for  some  years  past.  The  circumstances  in 
this  case  are  exceptional,  of  course.  Covent  Grarden  in  the  season  is 
not  so  much  an  artistic  as  a  social  institution,  and  with  the  wealthiest 
aristocracy  in  the  world  to  keep  it  going  it  would  be  astonishing 
indeed  if  it  could  not  be  maintained.  At  the  same  time  this  con- 
sideration cuts  both  ways,  for  if  the  support  available  is  great,  the 
expenses  entailed  are  correspondingly  large.  Leading  singers  from 
aU  quarters  of  the  globe  are  retained  at  prices  fabulous  compared 
with  those  which  obtain  elsewhere,  and  in  every  other  way  the 
expenses  are  greatly  in  excess  of  those  demanded  by  the  requirements 
of  efficiency  alone.  Taken  as  it  stands,  the  example  of  Covent 
Garden  shows  that,  given  good  management  and  a  desire  to  make  it 
do  so,  opera  in  England  can  be  made,  not  only  to  pay  its  way,  but  to 
return  a  very  handsome  profit. 

Take,  again,  the  case  of  the  various  travelling  companies  which 
give  performances  in  London  from  time  to  time.  As  everyone  knows, 
the  old  Carl  Rosa  Company,  when  managed  by  its  founder,  made  a 
handsome  profit  for  years  and  years,  both  in  London  and  the 
provinces.  If  matters  have  gone  less  fiivourably  with  the  company 
since  those  early  days,  this  only  goes  to  show  the  supreme  necessity 
of  good  management  in  matters  operatic — a  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  who  suppose  that,  given  the  capital  and  a  well- 
meaning  committee,  an  English  opera-house  would  run  itself.  Of 
course  it  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would 
inevitably  fiEdl  to  pay  its  way,  and  thus  bring  discredit  on  the  whole 
idea. 

And  the  experiences  of  the  other  touring  companies,  which  have 
been  more  recently  established,  are  not  less  to  the  point.  The 
Moody-lfanners  Company,  in  particular,  has  done  splendid  work 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  by  its  performances,  not  only  of  early 
Wagner  and  more  popular  works,  but  also  of  such  operas  as 
Siegfried  and  Tristan;  and  the  support  which  these  performances 
have  obtained  has  served  to  demonstrate  in  the  most  conclusive 
&shion  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  there  is 
no  public  for  grand  opera  in  this  country.  And  when  they  have 
come  to  London,  and  appeared  at  the  various  suburban  theatres, 
or  at  Covent  Garden,  the  result  has  been  the  same.  Crowded  houses 
and  enthusiastic  audiences  have  borne  constant  testimony  to  the 
genuine  interest  in  opera  of  the  London  public,  and  this,  once  more, 
notwithstanding  the  hct  that  such  performances  have  invariably 
been  given  under  conditions  fiir  from  £Eivourable— on  small  stages, 
with  inadequate  orchestras,  and  usually  in  theatres  never  intended 
for  opera. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Hamish  McCunn,  who  has  had  exceptional 
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opportunities  of  forming  a  sound  opinion  on  tiiis  subject,  may  be 
cited  in  this  connection  : 

In  the  provinces,  and  in  London,  performances  by  touring  companies  of 
opera  in  English— Wagnerian  opera  especially — have  often  evoked  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  even  when  given  under  the  most  disadvantageous  and  discounted 
conditions.  TrUttm  a/nd  Isolde^  The  Flying  Dutchman,  Tannhauser^  and 
Lohengrin  have  been  received  (principally  Tristan  and  Isolde)  with  the  wildest 
demonstrations  of  delight.  Having  produced  and  conducted  all  these  operas 
for  two  separate  companies  in  London  and  in  the  provinces,  I  can  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  this. 

Then  as  to  the  assertion  that  London  opera-goers  accustomed 
to  Covent  Oarden  would  never  tolerate  singers  of  the  second  rank. 
This  again  is  a  manifest  fedlacy,  in  view  of  the  facts  already  cited. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  public  who  answer  to  this  description,  who  go 
to  Covent  Gturden  not  to  hear  Don  Qiovamm  and  Die  MeieterawigeTf 
but  Melba  or  Caruso  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  are  opera- 
lovers  in  plenty  of  the  other  kind,  who  want  to  hear  opera  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  singers.  To  suppose  that  ihe 
Covent  Gturden  standard  of  vocalism — involving,  of  course,  the  Covent 
Gturden  standard  of  prices — ^would  be  essential  to  the  success  of 
permanent  opera  in  London,  is  utterly  absurd.  Why  should  Londcm 
opera-goers  be  more  critical  than  those  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris,  or 
any  other  city  ?  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
if  an  opera  were  established  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  finding 
good  native  singers.  To  think  of  the  splendid  voices  more  <Nr  less 
wasted  at  the  present  time  at  the  Ballad  Concerts  is  sufficient  to 
refute  such  a  suggestion.  It  has  not  been  the  poor  singing  which 
has  told  against  the  various  operatic  enterprises  which  we  have 
had  in  London  at  various  times,  but  indifferent  enaembU,  slipshod 
management,  and  inadequate  orchestras.  To  suppose  that  Londoners 
would  refuse  to  support  a  well-managed  opera  merely  because  it 
Cedled  to  provide  them  with  Melbas  and  De  Besskes  is  ridicukms. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  many  would  find  positive 
satis&ction  in:  the  absence  of  these  same  arbitrary  luminaries. 
Certainly  the  managerial  path  would  be  made  more  smooth  thereby, 
and  this,  is  saying  not  a  little.  Singers  quite  good  Plough  would 
be  forthcoming  in  plenty  if  an  opera-house  were  once  established. 
At  present,  of  course,  nearly  all  our  leading  vocalists  ccmfine  their 
efforts  to  the  concer<>-room.  To  suppose  that  singers  who  draw  crowds 
to  the  Ballad  and  other  concerts  at  the  {Hresent  time  would  not  be 
listened  to  with  equal  readiness  on  the  stage  is  qjoite  imrjeAsonaUe. 

Surely,  indeed,  it  is  preposterous  to  assert  that  a  pepukUoiL  of 
four  millions  would  not  contrlye  tp  support  a  single  permanent  cpei^- 
house,  when  the  experiment  has  never  been  really  tried.,  Bear  in 
mindt  in  this  cpni^detioni  ihe  ease  of  the  Pr0]p^6Bade.  Ce^oerts. 
Look  at  the  audiences  assembled  at  Queen's  Hall  night  after  night 
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for  months  at  a  stretch  daring  the  hottest  evenings  of  the  summer, 
to  listen  to  orchestral  music  always  of  a  high  class,  and  more  often 
than  not  rigorously  classical.  Is  there  nothing  significant  in  this  ? 
Bear  in  mind,  particularly,  the  crowded  attendances  always  to  be 
found  on  the  Wagner  evenings — when  it  has  happened  again  and 
again  that  hundreds  have  been  turned  away  for  want  of  room.  Is  it 
not  almost  self-evident  that  here  is  a  public  ready-made  to  support 
high-class  opera  when  it  comes  ?  My  own  belief  is  that  Wagner 
alone  has  almost  revolutionised  the  operatic  outlook:  by  which  I 
mean  that  he  has  brought  into  existence  a  whole  army  of  opera- 
lovers,  who  previously  paid  no  attention  to  music  in  this  particular 
form  at  all.  Nor  is  there  anything  very  surprising  in  this.  From 
the  serious  musician's  point  of  view  modem  opera  is  Wagner,  and 
nothing  more — practically  speaking.  There  is  Mozart,  of  course, 
and  Beethoven,  but  these  names  practically  sum  up  all  the  other 
operas  heard  nowadays  which  the  serious  music-lover  really  wants  to 
hear.  .Many  other  works  are  charming  and  delightful,  but  they 
stand  on  another  footing  altogether.  Hence,  I  make  bold  to  say 
that  theie  are  thousands  of  music-lovers  to-day  ready  to  go  and  hear 
Lohengrin,  or  Siegfried,  or  Tristan,  who  could  do  without  any 
further  hearing  of  Faust,  or  Carmen,  or  Lucia  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  modem  and  ever-growing 
appreciation  of  Wagner  is  a  factor  of  very  high  importance. 

Consider  again,  in  this  connection — when  speculating,  that  is  to 
say,  as  to  the  existence  of  the  love  of  opera  in  England — the 
enormous  popularity  of  the  musical  play.  I|oes  not  that  go  to 
show  a  readiness  to  appreciate  music  in  dramatic  form  ?  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  this  particular  kind  of  entertainment  could  have 
obtained  such  extraordinary  proportions  if  it  did  not  serve  to  gratify 
a  very  significant  and  deep-seated  love  of  music  in  association  with 
the  stage  ?  The  wonderful  popularity  of  these  musical  comedies  is 
doubtless  very  largely  due  to  their  bright  dialogues,  pretty  dresses, 
and  other  fEictors ;  but  music  constitutes,  none  the  less,  one  of  their 
all-important  ingredients,  and,  as  no  one  can  have  failed  to  observe, 
is  heartily  enjoyed  on  its  own  account.  It  is  impossible  indeed  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that,  of  those  who  attend  performances  of  these 
so-called  musical  comedies  in  such  incredible  numbers,  a  consider- 
able proportion,  at  least,  could  be  relied  on  to  patronise  legitimate 
oi)era  if  this  were  provided. 

On  every  ground,  therefore,  this  project  of  subsidised  opera  in 
London  is  open  to  objection.  It  is  unfair  to  the  community  at  large^ 
who  would  ttiereby  be  called  on  to  contribute  compulsorily  to  a  form  of 
amusement  in  which  many  would  find  no  interest  whatever.  It  would 
be  injurious  to  the  very  interests  which  it  is  proposed  to  serve,  by 
establishing  a  kind  of  opera  which,  while  in  no  sense  perfect  in  itself, 
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would  permanently  occupy  the  place  of  anything  better.  It  is  entirely 
unnecessary,  since  there  is  ample  reason  for  believing  that  London 
is  now  perfectly  capable  of  supporting  such  an  establishment  as  that 
desired  as  an  ordinary  commercial  undertaking,  and  that  private 
'  enterprise  may  be  safely  trusted  to  provide  this  in  due  course. 

Hugh  Akthur  Scott. 
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LORD  ACTON'S  LETTERS 


In  this  book,  which  has  been  long  anxiously  expected,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's daughter  has  told  us  a  great  deal  about  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  our  contemporaries — quite  the  most  remarkable  man — ^who 
followed,  with  devoted  loyalty,  all  the  chances  and  changes  of  her 
father's  fortunes,  when  many,  who  were  at  least  as  devoted  during 
his  first  great  Administration,  found  themselves  utterly  unable  to 
acquiesce  in  his  new  departure. 

The  letters  which  she  has  given  to  the  world  extend  from  1879 
to  1885,  and  cover  accordingly  a  period  marked  by  many  great  events, 
such  as  the  Midlothian  campaigns,  the  struggle  with  Pamell,  the 
Egyptian  and  Soudan  expeditions,  and  the  surrender  to  Home  Rule. 
During  the  greater  part  of  that  period  I  was  absent  in  India,  and 
was  not  in  correspondence  with  Acton,  but  at  no  period,  even  when 
we  thought  alike  about  many  things,  had  I  anjrthing  remotely 
approaching  the  opportunities  of  knowing  what  he  was  thinking  that 
f eU  to  the  lot  of  the  lady  to  whom  we  owe  this  full  revelation  of  the 
working  of  the  mind  of  one  of  the  most  learned  Englishmen  who 
ever  drew  breath. 

I  gather  from  a  perusal  of  this  volume,  and  from  an  excellent 
letter,  quoted  in  the  Introduction,  from  Mr.  Jackson  of  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge, that  alike  with  Mrs.  Drew  and  with  his  Cambridge  friends, 
Acton  was  much  more  conmiunicative  than  with  his  political  or  social 
allies  in  London.  I  knew  him,  as  well  as  most  people  not  connected 
with  him  by  religious  sjrmpathy  or  relationship,  from  1860  till  his 
death,  but  he  very  seldom  talked  either  to  me,  or  to  any  of  the  persons 
in  whose  society  we  most  frequently  met,  about  passing  events  or 
Parliamentary  struggles. 

While  sincerely  grateful  for  so  much  new  light  thrown  upon  a 
career  which  has  always  had,  since  first  Montalembert  talked  to  me 
about  him  at  Paris  forty-four  years  ago,  a  kind  of  fascination  for  me, 
I  must  notice  an  oversight  which  I  regret.  One  of  Acton's  charac- 
teristics was  a  kind  of  playful  cyniciBm  which  by  no  means  spared 
himself,  and  with  whidi  he  was  apt  to  treat  many  things  and  per- 
sons he  very  highly  esteemed.  That  was  far  from  being  a  defect  in 
his  conversation,  and  gave  harmless  pleasure  to  most  people  who  en- 
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countered  it,  not  least  to  those  who  were  for  the  moment  the  object 
of  his  animadversion.  Sharp  sayings  of  this  kind  are  quite  in  place 
in  letters  to  an  intimate  friend,  but  they  change  their  aspect  when 
they  are  printed  and  pass  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  never  set 
eyes  on  the  author,  conveying  thus  a  totally  wrong  impression  of 
his  views  upon  many  subjects. 

I  could  wish  that  Mrs.  Drew,  who  has  told  us  so  much  which  it 
is  pleasant  and  interesting  to  know,  had  struck  her  pen  across  a  few 
passages  which  those*Jwho  knew  Acton  will  appraise  at  their  exact 
value,  but  which  those  who  did  not  know  him  will  inevitably  mis- 
understand* 

The  following  passage  on  p.  41  will,  I  trust,  be  remembered  wlien 
the  next  edition  is  called  for  :^  "^ 

Please  do  not  destroy  the  ease  and  serenity  and  confidence  my  letters, 
which  are  chatted  and  whispered  more  than  written,  by  wanting  to  show  them 
— eTsn  to  Morley,  in  whom  I  have  great  reUanoe.  I  should  write  quite 
differently,  as  yon  rightly  say,  if  I  was  not  writing  to[the  most  chosen  of  cor- 
respondents. 

Of  course  the  case  is  a  good  deal  altered  when  the  writer  is  no 
more.  Well-thought-out  opinions  may  then  often  be  properly  pub* 
Ushed,  and  sometimes  what  a  judge  once  called  *  riding  opinions' — 
that  is  to  say,  opinions  formed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  without 
much  study.  What  I  object  to  are  semi-jocular  pronouncements 
which  are  not  really  opinions  at  all. 

^^Before  Income  to  the  Letters  themselves  it  is  only  right  to  give 
a^word  of  praise*to  the  excellent  memoir  prefixed  to  them  by  £. 
Herbert  Paul,  which  tells  the  reader  all  he  need  want  to  know  before 
beginning  them,  and  contrasts  most  agreeably  with  the  plethoric 
two- volume  life  under  which  he  so  frequently  suffers.  '      " 

The  first  letter  in  the  collection  was  dated  at  Mentone  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  1879,  and  is  chiefly  interesting  from  its  notices  of  various 
prominent  persons  whom  its  writer  had  seen  while  passing  through 
Paris  or  elsewhere.^  He  speaks,  both  in  it  and  in  a  later  letter,  kin^ 
and  justly  of  M.  Waddington — ^far  more  kindly  than  did  Disraeli,  wEo 
said :  *  Oh,  I  hope  they  will  not  kill  poor  Waddington.  It  would 
make  assassination  ridiculous.*  He  has  a  good  word  too  for  Scherer, 
of  whose  Essays  he  always  spoke  highly,  and  for  Taine,  who,  he 
remarked,  had  almost  the  rolidity  of  Scherer  and  more  than  his 
brilliancy. 

There  is  a  strange  judgment  in  his  next  letter,  dated  in  the  sprmg 
of  1880,  in  which  he  says  that  his  correspondent  would  think  Burke's 
Bristol  speeches  poor  by  comparison  with  some  which  her  father 
had  been  delivering,  but  he  goes  on  to  add :  *  Charles  Sumner  once 
said  to  me,  **  Mr.  Burke  legislated  from  tiiose  hustings," '  which  is 
profoundly  true. 

In  the  same  letter  occurs  a  very  weighty  passage  about  Seeley, 
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whom  he  ofterwaidB  suooeeded  at  Cambridge,  in  which  he  complains 
that  that  historian  did  not  go  straight  at  the  *  impeisonal  forces ' 
which  rule  the  worid,  such  as  Predestination,  Equality,  Divine 
Bight,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  clear  from  a  letter  of  the  Ist  of  June  that  Acton  was  one  of 
those  who  wished  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  not  Lord  Hartington,  to  take 
the  helm  in  1880.  If  that  matter  had  been  otherwise  settled,  it  would, 
I  think,  have  prevented  many  troubles,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
have  passed  into  private  life  in  a  blaze  of  glory ;  but  it  was  out  of 
the  question ;  the  popular  vote  would  have  gone  overwhelmingly  the 
other  way. 

Some  remarks  on  Sir  Bartle  Frere  introduce  the  observation 
(p.  17)  that  *  Indians  are  not  generally  a  healthy  element  in  the  body 
politic,  and  he  has  the  constant  vice  of  Indians — ^Belief  in  Force.' 

Every  sensible  man  who  has  ruled  in  India  or  elsewhere  must 
believe  in  force  as  a  last  resort.  The  symbol  of  our  rule  in  that  country, 
and  indeed  in  all  places  where  we  really  rule,  must  be  the  sword  crossed 
with  the  scroU.  That  is  only  an  adumbration  of  the  truth  that 
€k>vemment  must  have  two  pillars  for  its  support,  of  which  one  is 
policy  and  the  other  the  power  of  compulsion.  Even  Pamell,  unscru« 
pulous  demagogue  as  he  was,  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  governing  Irdand 
without  coercion,  whether  that  country  had  or  had  not  Home  Rule. 
And  in  India  the  absence  of  coercion  would  inaugurate  a  devil's 
delight,  such  as  that  from  which  we  rescued  her  when  the  Pindaree 
wl^  still  in  the  land,  and  many  a  bold  brigand  might  say,  with  the 
hero  of  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  admirable  poem : 

I  rode  with  Nawab  Amir  Khan  in  the  old  Mahratta  War 

From  the  Deooan  to  the  Himalay — five  hundred  of  one  clan. 

We  asked  no  leave  of  Prince  or  Chief  as  we  swept  throngh  Hindosthan. 

I  am  glad  to  observe  that  Acton  pays  a  tribute  to  %r  Bartle  Frere's 
'  bieadth  of  mind,'  which  was  so  great  a  pleasure  to  me  during  the 
years  I  passed  at  the  India  Office  in  constant  conmiunication  with 
him.  But  Acton  was  not  at  his  best  when  speaking  of  India.  He 
knew  less  about  it  than  he  did  about  most  things,  resembling  in 
that  his  political  leader,  in  the  three  volumes  of  whose  life,  in  spite 
of  Ur.  Morley's  all-embracing  research,  India  is  barely  mentioned. 

On  p.  19  Mr.  Morley  is  spoken  of  as  a  *  bald  Cobdenite.'  Acton 
never  fully  understood  Cobden.  I  remember  his  meeting  him  at  my 
house,  and  being  evidently  more  struck  by  his  bourgeois  way  of  looking 
at  things  than  by  anything  else  about  him.  That  was  not  surprising. 
Almost  all  of  us  felt  the  same  while  Cobden  lived,  but  Acton,  who 
saw  so  much  of  Sir  Louis  Mallet  at  Cannes  during  the  period  when 
these  letters  were  written,  ought  to  have  learnt  more  about  him 
from  Oobden's  most  intelligent  disciple,  for  Mallet's  article  in  the 
North  Briiiah  Review  on  the  *  Political  Opinions  of  Richard  Cobden,' 
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afterwaods  lepuUished  by  the  Oobden  CLvb,  tbiew  moie  light  on 
the  views  and  aims  of  that  lemarkabb  man  than  did  anything  that 
he  himself  either  wrote  or  spoke. 

A  little  later  (p.  22)  we  come  on  some  friendly  remarks  aboat 
Lord  Beay  and  a  judgment  on  Morier,  true  enough  as  far  as  it  goes, 
that  he  was  exceedingly  able,  resolute,  and  energetic.  If  he  had 
always  remembered  that  douceur  goes  further  than  violence  he  would 
have  been  the  best  of  our  diplomatists  at  that  period.  As  it  was 
I  think  he  came  next  to  Odo  Russell. 

Speaking  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Actonsays  (p.  26) :  'I  may  say  that 
I  esteem  him,  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  Newman,  and  Paget,  the  finest 
intellect  in  Enj^d.' 

On  p.  31  there  is  a  curious  statement  to  the  effect  that  Lord  Arthur 
Russell  had  almost  only  one  fault,  a  too  great  fondness  for  secrets. 
Lord  Arthur  Russell  had  what  Renan  called  ^la  grande  curiosity* 
in  a  very  high  degree.  It  was  one  of  Ids  many  merits ;  but  I  never 
detected  in  him  the  slightest  desire  to  pry  into  anything  which  could 
Intimately  be  held  to  be  a  secret.  Acton  never  realised  tiiat  he 
himself  was  a  walking  problem  to  all  his  acquaintances,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  intelligent  men  to  live  with  a  walking  problem  without 
desiring  to  comprehend  it.  I  dare  say  a  hedgehog  thinks  that  every 
dog  it  meets  is  too  anxious  to  pry  into  secrots.  The  fault,  however, 
if  there  beany,  is  not  in  the  d(^,  but  in  the  strange  enigmatic  creature 
which  excites  his  wonder.  The  power  of  exciting  that  kind  of  wonder 
is  a  doubtful  blessing.  Unless  the  interest  is  sustained  by  strcmg 
personal  regard,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  the  kind  of  feeling  which 
Browning  had  for  Carlyle.  ^  I  never  see  him,'  he  once  remarked  to 
me,  *  without  being  reminded  of  a  leopard  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
at  which  one  looks  and  says  to  oneself,  ^^  You're  a  fine  spotted  creature, 
you  are." ' 

Excellent  are  most  of  the  remarks  on  St.-Hilaire  (p.  37  and  the 
following  pages),  though  requiring  to  be  a  little  modified  by  some 
caveats  rather  further  on.  I  knew  him  from  1860  until  the  end,  and 
agree  with  all  the  praise,  but  I  agree  with  the  censure  also,  for  in  con- 
versation during  the  month  of  April  1881  he  certainly  conveyed  to 
my  mind  a  wrong  impression  as  to  his  policy  about  Tunis.  I  dare  say 
the  Legitimist  Marquis  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  said :  *  Cest  un 
honnSte  homme,  qui  nous  coupera  la  tSte  de  la  mani^re  la  plus  honnftte 
du  monde.' 

At  p.  40  we  find  the  remark :  *'  Remembering  Macaulay,  C&ccourt 
and  R^musat,  I  do  not  care  to  believe  that  Cousin  or  Radowitz  was  far 
superior  to  them  in  talk.'  I  never  knew  Macaulay,  but  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  difficult  to  beat  Circourt  in  a  particular  land  of  talk. 
Rimusat  I  knew,  but  less.  As  for  C!ousin,  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe 
in  his  greatness  as  a  talker,  though  I  was  much  more  struck  with 
his  petulance ;  but  both  Renan  and  Littr6  thought  I  was  wrong  in 
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{)Teferrmg  Villemain,  whom  I  put  very  high  indeed  in  that  behalf. 
Hayward,  a  good  judge  in  such  a  matter,  thought  Radowitz  the  best 
talker  he  had  ever  known.  I  fancied  that  Acton  had  been  personally 
acquainted  with  him,  which,  it  is  clear  from  the  passage  I  am  com- 
menting upon,  he  was  not.  That  was  a  pity,  for  Acton  had,  I  think, 
himself,  more  in  common  with  Radowitz  than  with  most  people.  I 
once,  I  think  in  1863,  when  I  was  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  the  Oe- 
sprdche  aus  der  Oegenwart,  said  this  to  him,  and  he  admitted  that  it 
was  true. 

Writing  (p.  52)  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  Acton  says  :  *  The  fulness 
of  knowledge,  the  force  and  finish  of  the  style,  have  revealed  a  new 
man.  I  see  him  compared  to  his  imcle,  and  I  think  it  is  not  an  ex- 
aggeration.' 

On  p.  56  there  is  a  true  and  notable  passage  about  Burke  : 

You  can  hardly  imagine  what  Burke  is  for  all  of  us  who  think  about  polities, 
and  are  not  wrapped  in  the  blaze  and  the  whirlwind  of  Bousseau.  Systen»  of 
soientifio  thought  have  been  built  up  by  famous  scholars  on  the  firagments  that 
fell  from  his  table.  Great  literary  fortunes  have  been  made  by  men  who  traded 
on  the  hundredthpart  of  him.  Brougham  and  Lowe  lived  by  the  vitality  of  l^s 
ideas.  Mackintosh  and  Macaulay  are  only  Burke  trimmed  and  stripped  of  all 
that  touched  the  skies.  Montalembert,  borrowing  a  hint  from  DoUinger,  says 
that  Burke  and  Shakespeare  were  the  two  greatest  Englishmen. 

'  The  blaze  and  the  whirlwind  of  Rousseau ' — what  a  happy  phrase  ! 
His  influence  for  a  time  was  like  nothing  but  a  forest  fire.  The  Due 
d' Aumale  once  told  me  that  his  father,  of  all  people,  said  in  later  life  : 
'  Et  cependant,  j'ai  6t6  grand  admirateur  de  cet  animal-la.' 

One  could  not  expect  to  advance  very  far  into  any  writing  of  Acton's 
without  coming  on  a  panegjrric  of  George  Eliot.  In  one  of  these 
letters  (p.  57)  he  says  :  '  No  writer  ever  lived  who  had  anything  like 
her  power  of  manifold  but  disinterested  and  impartiaUy  observant 
8}rmpathy.'  In  these  words  spoke  the  man,  who  in  this  Review  declaired 
that '  her  teaching  is  the  highest  within  the  resources  to  which  atheism 
is  restricted,  as  the  teaching  of  the  Fioretti  di  San  Francesco  is  the 
highest  within  the  €hristian  limits.'  At  one  time  Acton  very  much 
admired  George  Sand,  but  in  later  life  (p.  79)  thought  her  a  bad  second 
to  George  Eliot,  observing  that  she  scatters  over  twenty  volumea 
the  resources  her  English  rival  concentrates  into  a  chapter.  > 

At  p.  70  comes  a  strong  denunciation  of  Carlyle,  of  whom  he 
remarks:  'Excepting  Froude,  I  think  him  the  most  detestable  of 
historians.'  They  absolutely  disagreed  in  tone,  temper,  and  views  of 
life,  as  much  as  they  disagreed  about  Frederick  the  Great's  Matinies 
Rayales,  in  the  authenticity  of  which  Acton  thoroughly  believed,  and 
which  he  republished,  while  Carlyle  said,  in  my  hearing,  that  it  was 
'  the  longest-eared  platitude  now  walking  about  on  this  created  earth.^ ' 

I  did  not  know  that  Acton  had  been  so  much  in  favour  of  the 
Majuba  arrangement,  for  which,  however,  I  think  there  was  a  great 
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deal  more  to  be  said  than  was  geneiaOy  known  at  the  time.  The 
mischief  came  later,  when,  instead  of  making  it  a  cardinal  point  of 
policy  to  see  th4t  the  Boers  kept  to  their  engagements,  things  were 
allowed  to  drift  for  a  series  of  years  till  the  inevitable  cataslzophe 
followed.  We  may  think  that  the  policy  of  1881  was  on  ihe  whole 
justifiable.  I  thought  it  was  the  least  objectionable  way  out  of  the 
series  of  blunders  which  followed  the  ill-starred  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  was  prepared  to  defend  it  in  the  House  of  Commonst 
had  not  my  appointment  to  the  Government  of  Madras  vacated  my 
seat  in  Parliament  before  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach's  motion  on  the 
subject  came  on  for  discussion. 

But  I  could  not  have  said  with  Acton  (p.  81) :  'I  declare  that  I 
r^oice  in  this  inward  victory  with  heartier  joy  and  a  purer  pride  than 
I  have  been  able  to  feel  at  any  public  event  since  I  broke  my  heart 
over  the  surrender  of  Lee.'    That  seems  to  me  a  rather  wild  utterance. 

On  p.  93  there  is  the  following  observation,  truer  than  many  of  its 
author's  political  pronouncements :  '  The  transfer  of  power  to  the 
lower  class  was  not  the  act  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  of  the  Cionservatives 
in  1867.  It  still  requires  to  be  rectified  and  regulated ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  in  his  hands  the  change  would  have  been  less  violent.' 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  has  been  made  in  England  in  our 
times  was  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  very  sensible  and  harmless 
Reform  Bill  of  1866.  And  that  defeat  was  principally  the  work  of 
Mr.  Lowe,  for  whom  I  could  have  wished  to  have  seen  more  moral 
reprobation  in  these  pages.  Aoton  believed,  and  I  fancy  toily,  that 
he  was  the  indirect  cause  of  that  politician  becoming  Chancellor  ot  tiie 
Exdiequer  in  1868,  a  position  in  which  he  certainly  did  not  strengthen 
his  chiefs  Government.  It  is  curious  to  observe  from  another  passage 
written  in  1880  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  being  made  a  Viscount, 
but  wished  to  return  to  power,  and  yet  he  was  very  near  the  time  when 
he  had  to  say:  ^  I  am  like  my  &ther.    He  withered  at  the  top.' 

Acton  had  tiie  strongest  detestation  for  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and 
particularly  objected  to  a  national  monument  being  raised  in  hi^ 
honour  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gladstone.    He  says  (p.  98) : 

The  monoment  Is  a  homage  paid  by  the  nation,  demanding  more  than 
parliamentary  or  other  inteUeetnal  distinction,  and  implying  public  service  of 
some  exceptional  merit  and  amount.  This  is  wanting  in  DisraeH.  And  wd 
deem  not  only  that  the  good  was  absent,  but  tiiat  the  bad,  the  injurious,  the 
immoral,  the  disgraceful,  was  present  on  a  large  scale.  Let  us  inradse  his  genius, 
his  wit,  his  courage,  his  patience  and  constancy  in  adversity,  his  strength  of  wHl, 
his^  orij^ality  and  independence  of  mind,  the  art  with  which  he  learned  to  be 
eloquent,  his  occasional  largeness  of  conception,  his  firequent  good-nature  and 
fid^ity  to  friends,  his  readiness  of  resource,  his  considerable  literary  ooltare,  his 
skill  in  the  management  of  a  divided  and  reluctant  party,  even  his  sapeziority 
to  the  greed  of  office;  let  us  even  call  him  the  greatest  Jewish  minister  since 
Joseph — ^but  if  we  say  that  he  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  and  might 
clMm  his  reward  from  every  part  of  it,  I  am  afraid  we  condemn  ourselves. 
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Someone  wrote  to  Acton  that  no  Jew  for  1800  years  had  played 
80  great  a  part  in  the  world.  He  did  not  agree  with  this,  but  thought 
that  Stahly  who  was  a  converted  Jew  and  the  most  important  man 
in  the  High  Tory  or  Kreuz  Zeitung  party  in^Prassia,  was  distinctly 
his  intellectual  superior,  and  in  fact  the  greatest  reasoner  who  ever 
served  the  C!onservative  cause. 

Nothing  in  the  letters  is  more  remarkable  or  characteristic  than 
the  notes  on  John  Inglesant,  with  which  his  correspondent  had 
been  much  struck  and  which  Acton  himself  greatly  admired,  though 
he  pointed  out  a  great  many,  and  some  very  serious,  mistakes.  He 
says  incidentally  that  the  writer  never  was  in  Italy.  If  that  be  so, 
it  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  inferiority  of  all  the  portions  of  the 
book  which  deal  with  that  coimtry.  The  scenes  at  Little  Gidding 
and  the  interview  with  Mary  Collet  in  Paris  are  worth  all  the  rest 
of  it,  good  though  much  of  that  rest  is. 

On  p.  167  there  is  an  interesting  defence  of  a  list  of  ninety-eight 
books,  drawn  up  by  Acton  and  intended  to  complete  the  education 
of  a  young  man  '  who  knew  common  things  and  was  not  preparing 
iot  a  profession.'  This  list,  which  was  given  originally  to  Mrs.  Drew, 
snd  which  Acton's  Mends  owed  to  her  kindness,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
soon  be  published,  but  would  be  much  the  better  for  an  exposition. 
Most  unfortunately,  its  author  did  not  live  to  draw  up  one.  Near 
the  end  of  his  life  he  wrote  to  ask  me  for  a  copy  of  it,  which  I  imme- 
<iiately  sent  him,  and  he  purposed  making  it  the  subject  of  a  paper 
to  be  read  at  Cambridge.    This,  alas !  was  never  accomplished. 

On  p.  171  Acton  speaks  of  Mrs.  Craven  as  one  of  his  earliest  friends. 
He  might  have  used  a  stronger  expression,  for  she  had  him  in  her 
arms  when  he  was  only  two  or  three  hours  old.  In  the  early  sixties 
be  told  me  that  she  was  the  cleverest  woman  he  had  ever  met.  At  a 
later  period  they  were  a  good  deal  separated  by  political  and  religious 
differences,  but  he  would  have  continued  to  place  her  in  the  front 
rank  in  point  of  ability.  I  gather  from  these  letters  that  in  the  year 
1881  he  thought  another  of  his  lady  friends  even  abler,  but  really 
the  comparison  of  these  two  gifted  women  was  not  very  fruitful — 
about  as  fruitful  as  to  compare  Westminster  Abbey  with  the  Parthenon. 
Both  were  first  rate  in  their  own  line,  but  altogether  too  dissimilar 
for  comparison. 

The  emotional  side  of  religion  did  not  appeal  quite  so  much  to 
Acton  as  some  of  its  other  sides,  but  he  re-echoed  the  words  of  one 
of  his  allies  who,  writing  in  t^  Review  of  Mrs.  Craven's  principal 
work,  used  the  phrase  ^  These  consecrated  pages.' 

Like  the  late  Sir  James  Stephen,  who,  when  at  the  bar,  defended 
so  many  of  his  '  unfortunate  friends,'  as  he  used  to  call  them,  he  had 
a  bad  opinion  of  people  who  dealt  in  murder,  irrespective  of  their 
motives,  and  confounded  in  a  common  horror  men  so  different  as 
Mazzini  and  S.  Carlo  Borroineo.    Such  a  way  of  looking  at  things 
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made  it  difficult  for  him  to  entertain  for  the  Holy  See  that  leveience 
and  affection  which  is  felt  towards  it  by  many  of  the  faithfnL 
On  p.  170  we  find  the  remark : 

It  wa0  an  interesting  qnestion  whether  the  Pope  wonld  definitely  and 
nnoonditionally  condemn  murder,  whether  from  religious  or  poHtical  motives. 
It  would  have  borne  untold  consequences,  as  a  direct  revocation  of  the  Yatican 
system,  which  stands  or  falls  with  the  doctrine  that  one  may  murder  a  Pro- 
testant. But  I  don't  believe  that  so  audacious  a  change  of  front  would  have 
moved  a  single  priest  in  Ireland. 

Again  on  p.  185  occurs  the  following  : 

The  Inquisition  is  peculiarly  the  weapon  and  peculiarly  the  work  of  the 
Popes.  It  stands  out  from  all  those  things  in  which  they  co-operated,  followed* 
or  assented  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  Papal  Bome. 

It  was  set  up,  renewed,  and  perfected  by  a  long  series  of  acts  emanating  fitun 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  Church.  No  other  institution,  no  doctrine,  no 
ceremony  is  so  distinctly  the  individual  creation  of  the  Papacy,  exc^  the 
Dispensing  Power.  It  is  the  principal  thing  with  which  the  Papacy  is  identified, 
and  by  which  it  must  be  judged. 

The  principle  of  the  Inquisition  is  the  Pope's  sovereign  power  over  life  and 
death.  Whoever  disobeys  him  should  be  tried  and  tortured  and  burnt.  If  that 
cannot  be  done,  formalities  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  culprit  may  be 
killed  like  an  outlaw — that  is  to  say,  the  principle  of  the  Inquisition  U 
murderous,  and  a  man*s  opinion  of  the  Papacy  is  regulated  and  determined  by 
his  opinion  about  religious  assassination. 

If  he  honestly  looks  on  it  as  an  abomination,  he  can  only  accept  the  Primacy 
with  a  drawback,  with  precaution,  suspicion  and  aversion  for  its  acts. 

If  he  accepts  the  Primacy  with  confidence,  admiration,  miconditionAl 
obedience,  he  must  have  made  terms  with  murder. 

Therefore,  the  most  awful  imputation  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes  rests, 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  knowledge  and  their  zeal,  upon  those  whom 
we  call  Ultramontanes.  The  controversy,  primarily,  is  not  about  problems  of 
theology ;  it  is  about  the  spiritual  state  of  a  man's  soul,  who  is  the  defender,  the 
promoter,  the  accomplice  of  murder.  Every  limitation  of  Papal  credit  and 
authority,  which  efiectually  dissociates  it  from  that  reproach,  which  breaks  off 
its  solidarity  with  assassins  and  washes  away  the  guilt  of  blood,  will  solve  most 
other  problems.  At  least,  it  is  enough  for  my  present  purpose  to  say  that  blot 
is  so  large  and  foul  that  it  precedes  and  eclipses  the  rest,  and  claims  the  first 
attention. 

Language  like  this  has  been  heard  hitherto  only  on  ultra-Protes- 
tant platforms.  In  the  mouth  of  a  most  devout  Catholic  who,  before 
1870,  had  not  the  *  slightest  shadow  of  doubt  about  any  dogma  of  the 
Catholic  Church,'  it  is  surely  one  of  the  strangest  of  portents. 

Acton  was  at  once  the  most  Catholic  of  Catholics  and  the  least 
papistical  of  Papists.  After  all  his  strong  opposition  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  Infallibility,  and  after  all  the  hard  sayings  he  was  accustomed 
to  use  about  the  Papacy,  it  is  strange  to  find  that  he  '  satisfied  his 
bishop.'  His  bishop  must,  I  think,  have  been  a  very  sensible  man, 
unwilling  to  lose,  for  a  formula,  the  best  lamb  in  his  flock.  If  their 
communications  were  conducted  vivd  voce,  I  should  much  like  to 
have  been  the  mouse  behind  the  curtain.    The  interview  must  have 
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closely  lesembled  that  historic  one  described  by  Byron  at  the  com- 
mencement of  which 

.  .  .  betwixt  his  Darkness  and  his  Brightness 
There  passed  a  mutual  glance  of  great  politeness. 

In  all  churches  west  of  the  Vistula,  a  great  many  pious  opinions 
which  were  almost  unquestioned,  save  amongst  the  very  learned, 
fifty  years  ago,  have  gone  on  the  wind's  wings.  If  the  current  which 
is  setting  against  venerable  illusions,  even  in  the  Roman  Church,  is 
reinforced  by  a  current  of  anti-papal  opinion,  the  next  generation 
and  the  one  which  will  come  after  it  will  certainly  witness  some 
very  strange  developments. 

The  use  of  the  word  Ultramontane  in  these  letters  puzzles  me. 
Pretty  late  in  the  sixties  I  had  said  in  an  article  that  Acton  and  his 
associates  in  the  Chronicle  were  not  Ultramontanes,  but  he  maintained 
that  they  were.  Whether  it  was  that  in  later  life  he  fell  into  the 
ordinary  parlance,  or  whether  after  the  Council  of  1870  he  deliberately 
changed  the  phrase  by  which  he  wished  to  be  designated,  I  am  not 
sure.  The  word  has  altered  its  meaning  more  than  once  in  the  course 
of  history. 

A  great  deal  is  said  in  various  parts  of  this  work  about  Canon 
Liddon,  of  whom  the  writer  thought  very  highly  *  as  a  spiritual  force,* 
but  distrusted  chiefiy  as  not  being  sufficiently  hostile  to  the  Papacy. 
Incidentally  a  somewhat  startling  opinion  of  the  Canon's  is  quoted 
to  the  effect  that  Forbes,  the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  was  '  the  first  divine 
in  the  Church.' 

On  p.  195  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  Odo  Russell  left  a  larger 
gap  than  he  filled.  I  do  not  agree.  I  think  that  he  was  peculiarly 
well  suited  to  be  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin  all  through  a  most 
difficult  and  thoroughly  disagreeable  time.  I  could  not  name  anyone, 
in  or  out  of  the  diplomatic  service,  who  would  have  done  the  same 
work  quite  as  well,  but  I  could  easily  name  an  abler  man  who  in  the 
same  capacity,  at  the  same  time,  would  have  blown  everjrthing  to 
pieces  in  about  six  months. 

It  is  curious  that  Acton  cared  so  much  for  Shakespeare's  Sonnets, 
for  his  interest  in  poetry  in  general  was  very  slight.  He  seems  to 
have  studied  them  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Simpson,  a  man  of 
ability,  whodifiered,Iapprehend,in8ome  *nicetenents'  (to  use  Cowley's 
phrase  when  speaking  of  Crashaw)  from  the  usual  standard  of  ortho* 
doxy.  At  least  I  remember  that  when  I  expressed  to  him  my  surprise 
at  the  very  kindly  way  in  which  the  author  of  the  Ideal  of  a  Christian 
Church  had  spoken  to  me  about  dough,  he  replied :  '  Oh,  I  dare  say 
he  would  speak  very  kindly  of  you ;  but  he  would  call  me  an  Atheist.' 

A  good  deal  of  exception  has  been  taken  to  Acton's  mmieasured 
laudation  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  he 
was  entirely  under  the  glamour  of  that  extraordinary  personality; 
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that  he  most  fully  agreed  with  him  on  many  points  as  to  which  there 
was  great  hesitation  even  in  his  own  camp ;  and  farther  that  he  was 
writing  to  a  daughter  who  sjonpathised  in  the  strongest  possible 
way  with  her  father's  views,  hopes,  and  aspirations.  No  passage 
in  these  letters  will  be  more  discussed  than  the  pages  to  which  I  refer^ 
but  whether  they  agree  or  disagree  with  them  they  will  have  to  be 
considered  by  all  who  may  hereafter  treat  of  the  same  subject,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Acton  had  opportunities  of  studying  one  of  the 
most  complex  of  characters,  which  were  shared  by  very  few  other 
men. 

I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  that  in  early  days,  when  he  was 
member  for  Carlow,  Acton  owned  a  bloodhound  which  was  radier 
a  compromising  pet,  as  it  particularly  liked  biting  Irishmen.  Some 
of  his  friends  could  have  wished  that  some  more  authoritative  successor 
of  ^'liift  discriminating  animal  had  remained  a  permanent  and  influen- 
tial member  of  his  household ;  but  it  was  not  so  to  be.  Whether 
it  was  that  he  followed  Gladstone,  as  I  used  to  tiiink,  or,  as  I  have 
been  since  assured  by  one  who  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  truth,  Gladstone  followed  him,  he  passed  idong  with  his  leader 
into  the  Home  Rule  camp  and  the  great  ruin  came. 

There  is  a  common  idea  that  Acton  did  not  write  much,  fulfilling 
dough's  aspiration  ^  to  know  his  knowledge  to  the  world  unknown,^ 
but  that  is  entirely  a  mistake.  He  wrote  enormously.  Anyone 
who  looks  at  the  elaborate  Bibliography  published  by  ike  Boyal 
Historical  Society,  will  see  with  amazement  how  much  he  actually  put 
forth  in  the  shape  of  articles,  long  or  short,  and  I  doubt  whether  even 
that  Bibliography,  careful  as  it  is,  contains  everything.  An  inmiense 
number  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  it  were  quite  short,  like  those 
in  the  ZAtertariaches  CentraJblatt,  which  he  particularly  affected,  but 
together  they  would  fill  volumes  upon  volumes.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  ere  long  some  of  his  Cambridge  lectures,  as  well  as  some  of 
his  essays,  will  be  given  to  the  world  in  book  form.  The  volume 
under  review  will,  I  think,  throw  light  upon  them  and  have  light 
reflected  on  it. 

His  huge  library,  which  had  already  in  1860,  when  he  was  only 
six-and-twenty,  reached  30,000  volumes,  was  kept  in  a  large  room 
he  built  for  it  at  Aldenham,  which  possessed  none  of  the  charms 
we  usually  associate  with  the  word.  Most  of  it  was  collected  witii 
a  view  to  writing  a  book  on  the  History  of  Liberty.  Well  did  Mrs^ 
Drew  call  that  book,  in  memory  of  a  beautiful  story  by  Henry  James, 
The  Madonna  of  the  Future.  Acton  thought  liberty  an  end,  not  a 
means,  but  liberty  in  that  sense  is  a  hallucination,  which  no  age 
and  no  country  has  ever  seen  translated  into  fact.  His  too  exclusive 
worship  of  it  in  later  life  was  the  result  of  a  reaction,  for  I  well  remember 
the  time  when  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  its  claims,  aU  too  much, 
to  the  idea  of  unity. 
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He  might  with  advantage  have  remembeied  the  words  of  Castelar^ 
who  knew  only  too  well,  by  terrible  experience,  where  unrestrained 
liberty  may  land  a  nation,  and  who  said  to  the  Italian  Radicals : 

That  which  Julius  II.  could  not  effect  with  his  cannon,  nor  Leo  X.  with  his  arts, 
that  which  Savonarola  could  not  make  a  reality  by  giving  himself  to  God,  nor 
Machiavelli  by  giving  himself  to  the  devil,  has  been  done  by  you.  Yon  have 
made  Italy  one,  you  have  made  Italy  free,  you  have  made  Italy  independent. 
All  this  you,  who  are  without  doubt  tiie  most  favoured  of  the  generations,  have 
attained  by  having  reunited  to  the  efforts  of  previous  generations  and  to  thdr 
martyrdoms  the  vital  idea  ^ar  excellence^  the  powerful  idea  par  excellence^  the 
idea  of  liberty.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  succeeded.  It  is  necessary  at  aU 
costs  to  keep  what  you  have  got.  A  large  experience  teaches  us  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  found  than  to  consolidate  public  liberties.  For  the  first,  one  great 
but  common  and  rudimentary  virtue  is  sufficient — the  virtue  of  courage.  For 
the  second  are  required  wisdom  and  prudence.  Everything  m(^  be  left  in  pad 
to  the  hazards  of  the  unforeseen,  everything  except  the  fftte  of  nations. 

It  b  strange  that  a  man  who  had  read  so  much  and  thought  so 
much  as  Acton  should  have  been  an  enthusiast  for,  as  distinguishecl 
from  a  cool-headed  friend  to,  Liberty.  That  the  search  after  Liberty 
has  improved  the  world  in  a  thousand  ways  is  unquestionable,  but 
to  expect  ever  to  find  it  is  to  put  oneself  on  the  level  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  rainbow  points  to  a  mighty  treasure  which  it  is  possiUe 
to  seize. 

It  is  well  indeed  that  the  opus  magnum  was  never  written.  I  Sear 
that  when  we  had  got  to  the  end  of  it  we  should  have  said  with  thb 
Scottish  statesman,  after  listening  to  Lord  Belhaven's  great  speech 
against  the  Union,  ^  I  awoke,  and  lo!  it  was  a  dream.'  No !  It  is 
not  to  Acton  as  a  politician  or  as  a  political  philosopher  that  we 
must  pay  our  homage.  It  is  to  the  accumulator  and  dispenser  t>f 
enormous  knowledge,  to  the  genial  companion,  to  the  good  Mend^  to 
the  man  who  had  seen  the  cities  and  known  the  minds  of  men  in  many 
lands  and  in  many  ages.  We  need  not  attribute  to  him  merits  whic^ 
he  had  not.  He  had  enough  of  his  own  to  throw  a  shadow  over  the 
lives  of  all  who  knew  him,  when  he  passed  away,  and  to  leave  a  gap 
in  those  lives  which  no  one  else  will  fill. 

M.  E.  Grant  Duff. 
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,  BIRD  LIFE  AT  BINGHAM'S  MELCOMBE 

{Concluding  the  aeries) 

Tbe  neighbourhood  of  Bingham's  Meloombe  is  not  so  fiEivoaied,  as 
regards  either  the  number  of  its  birds  or  the  variety  of  their  species, 
aa  some  of  those  which  I  have  described  in  previous  papers.  There 
islittle  water  or  water-meadow,  little  bog,  no  heather.  The  nightin- 
g§,le  is  common  at  Melcombe  Park,  three  miles  away,  but  does  not 
visit  Melcombe  itself.  The  flint-bestrewn  ploughed  fields  on  the 
uplands  and  the  '  broad  backs  of  the  bushless  downs '  do  not  afford  the 
kind  of  cover  which  attracts,  in  any  number,  the  sweetest  songsters 
of  distant  Africa,  the  blackcaps,  the  garden  warblers,  the  white- 
throats,  the  willow-wrens,  which  add  so  much  to  the  melodies  and 
the  charm  of  our  English  spring.  There  is  not  sedge  enough  to 
attract  the  sedge-warbler  with  its  night-long,  rather  rasping  song,  or 
the  reed-warbler  with  its  exquisite  little  nest  suspended  within  four 
reeds,  or  the  black-headed  bunting,  their  frequent  companion. 

pn  the  other  hand,  there  is,  to  begin  with,  a  large  rookery ;  and 
no  true  lover  of  birds  can  have  a  rookery  in  his  immediate  neighbour- 
hood without  finding,  during  three  months  of  the  year  at  least,  ample 
material  for  observation,  for  speculation,  for  amusement,  for  delight. 
We  think  we  know  the  rook  well,  and  there  are  few  people,  living 
even  in  the  murkiest  of  towns,  who  can  be  wholly  ignorant  of  his 
general  look,  who  have  never  seen  his  nest  or  heard  his  caw.  But 
who  has  ever  been  able  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  his  character  or  can 
reconcile  the  many  contradictions  in  it  ?  A  bird  so  friendly  and  so 
sociable  and  yet  so  litigious ;  so  fearless  of  man  during  one  quarter 
of  the  year,  so  shy  and  so  suspicious  of  him  during  the  remainder; 
sa  staid,  so  sober,  so  solemn,  so  eminently  respectable  in  appearance, 
and  yet  so  droll  and  so  unconventional  in  all  his  movements;  so 
ariiBtocratic  in  his  tastes  and  tendencies,  and  yet  so  democratic  in  his 
polity ;  so  tenderly  solicitous  for  his  young,  as  long  as  they  are  in  the 
nest,  or  perching  above  and  around  it,  yet  so  callous  to  their  su£Fiering8, 
should  any  one  of  them  happen  to  flutter  or  £el11  to  the  ground ;  so 
sharp-sighted  that  they  always  know  a  gun  from  a  walking-stick 
and  often,  it  is  said,  a  Sunday  from  a  working-day,  and  yet  so  in- 
observant as  often  to  mistake  a  hamper  tied  to  a  branch  for  an  old 
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nest,  and  hasten  to  build  their  own  new  ones  alongside  of  it ;  living, 
lastly,  in  a  community  so  highly  organized  that  no  fresh  tree  can 
ever  be  occupied^without  the  formal  consent  of  the  whole  body — that 
they  never  light  upon  the  ground  to  feed  without  stationing  a  sentinel 
to  watch  over  their  safety,  on  whose  fidelity  they  implicitly  rely,  or  to 
whose  note  of  alarm  or  word  of  command  they  give  instant  and  implicit 
obedience,  so  law-abiding  that  they  have  often  been  seen  to  assemble 
on  the  ground,  place  some  ofiender  in  the  midst,  as  in  a  court  of 
justice,  discuss  his  case  in  all  its  bearings,  and,  after  due  deliberation, 
£all  upon  and  put  him  to  death,  and  yet  who,  as  individuals,  have  no 
scruple  of  conscience  in  committing  petty  larcenies  of  every  descrip- 
tion on  one  another,  if  only  they  can  do  so  unobserved,  carrying  ofi* 
the  sticks,  the  food,  or  even  the  eggs  from  the  nest  of  their  nearest 
neighbour.  Beconcile,  if  you  can,  these  and  half  a  dozen  other  similar 
contradictions  in  this  fisLmOiar  and  delightful  tenant  of  our  parks  or 
shrubberies,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  say  that  you  have  feithomed 
his  character. 

Who  would  not  like  to  overhear,  if  only  he  could  understand,  the 
speeches  for  the  prosecution  and  the  defence — for,  doubtless,  some 
such  there  are — ^the  summing-up  of  the  judge,  and  the  pronouncing 
of  the  sentence,  in  the  solemn  Areopagus  of  the  rook  nation  ?  I 
incline  to  think  that  it  must  have  been,  not  the  exigencies  of  the 
rhjrme  alone,  but  a  sense  of  the  inherent  fitness  of  things — it  must 
have  been  their  practice  of  assembling  in  these  solemn  convocations, 
their  staid  demeanour,  their  looks  of  mellow  wisdom,  their  'custo- 
mary suits  of  solemn  black,'  combined,  perhaps,  with  the  resemblance 
presented  by  the  queer  white  patches  of  skin  at  the  base  of  the  bill 
and  round  the  chin  to  the  white  tie  and  bands  or  *  choker'  of  the 
parson  of  old  times,  which  determined  the  important  part  assigned 
to  the  rook  in  the  '  lamentable  tragedy  of  the  death  and  frmeral 
of  Cock  Kobin :  '— 

Who'll  be  the  Parson  ? 

*  I,*  said  the  Book ; 

'With  my  little  Book, 
1*11  be  the  Parson.' 

Books  build  their  nests,  by  preference,  on  the  very  slenderest 
boughs  of  the  very  tallest  elms,  which  they  calculate  are  able  to 
bear  their  weight ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  they  make  a  mistake.  It 
is  seldom  that  a  tree  laden  with  nests — no  slight  addition,  in. 
themselves,  to  an  already  top-heavy  elm — ^is  blown  down,  whatever 
the  force  of  the  wind,  or  a  single  nest  dislodged — ^so  sldlfrdly  are 
they  constructed — till  the  work  of  the  breeding  season  is  over. 
Most  amusing  is  it  to  watch  the  rook  in  all  the  grotesque  antics  of 
his  love-making,  and  most  interesting  is  it  to  follow  the  progress 
of  the  nest  from  its  first  beginning  to  the  very  end.  The  love-sick 
bird  makes  desperate  efforts  to  serenade,  in  song  the  object  of  hia 
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affection,  and  bis  well-known  caw  sometimes  rises  into  a  shrill 
treble,  sometimes  sinks  into  a  deeper  bass.  There  are  few  things 
which  love  cannot  accomplish  in  the  world,  but  it  cannot  make 
a  rook  sing.  Virgil,  the  poets'  poet,  the  mast^  of  Dante,  the 
author  of  so  many  of  those  single  lines  which,  if  heard  only  once, 
haimt  for  ever  afterwards  the  chambers  of  the  mem<»y  and  the 
imaginaticm,  who  had,  in  his  early  youth,  watched  the  roc^  near  his 
native  Mantna — where  or  whereabouts  alone,  in  Italy,  it  has  been 
recently  observed  that  they  still  bidld — ^in  his  later  life,  <m  the 
lovely  Bay  of  Naples,  recalled  in  lines  of  singular  and  clinging 
beauty  this  episode  of  his  youth : 

Soft  then  the  voice  of  rooks  from  indrawn  throat, 
Thrice,  four  times  o'er  repeated ;  and  full  oft 
On  their  high  cradles,  by  some  hidden  joy 
Gladdened  beyond  their  wont,  in  bustlhig  throngs 
Among  the  leaves  they  riot ;  so  sweet  it  is, 
"When  showers  are  spent,  their  own  loved  nests  again 
And  tender  brood  to  visit.^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  this  description  by  Virgil  of 
the  rook  at  the  nesting-time,  or  that  of  the  rapid  and  noisy  flight  of 
the  rock-pigeon  when  first  disturbed  fbom  its  rocky  cavern,  soon  pass- 
ing into  a  noiseless  skimming,  without  one  motion  of  its  wings,  or 
that  of  the  swallow  careering  round  the  courts  and  colonnades  of 
some  Boman  noble,  sipping,  as  he  flies,  from  the  imp^tmtiTi^  or  the 
fish-ponds,  or,  again,  that  of  the  wild  swoop  of  the  eagle  on  the  swan 
in  mid  air,  and  the  tempest  of  feathers  which  falls  fiom  his  victim  to 
the  ground,  shows  the  more  accurate  and  loving  observation  of  bird- 
nature,  or  is  expressed  in  more  characteristically  exquisite  language. 

Books  are  wasteful  alike  of  their  labour  and  of  their  materials  in 
building.  I  have  watched  them  at  Meloombe  fly  over  trees  of  every 
variety,  suitable  to  their  purpose,  in  order  that  they  may  visit  Mount 
Pleasant,  half  a  mile  away,  and  there  break  off  tw^  for  their  grow- 
ing habitation.  Back  the  bird  comes,  with  a  stick  sometimes  longer 
than  itself,  which  it  often  drops  half-way,  from  sheer  exhaustion.  It 
never  cares  to  pick  it  up,  but  goes  straight  back  again  to  get  another. 
If,  during  tiie  delicate  work  of  interlacing  it  with  the  fEtbric,  he 
drops  it  to  the  ground,  there  it  lies.  The  ground  beneath  a 
rookery  is  strewn  with  sticks  numerous  enougb  to  construct  double 
the  number  of  the  nests  in  the  trees  above.  The  rooks  here  have, 
of  late  years,  deserted,  in  great  part,  the  stately  elms  of  the  avenue, 
and  transferred  themselves  to  the  younger  and  more  vigorous  ash 
and  oak  and  fir  trees  of  the  plantation  and  the  fish-ponds,  two 
hundred  yards  away.  The  little  migration  is  a  danger-signal  which 
all  can  understand,  but  nothing  can  be  done  to  avert  the  danger. 

There  is  an  Indian  proverb,  which  Lord  Lawrence  was  fond  of 

>  The  translator  is  Mr.  James  Bhoades,  quoted  by  Mr.  W.  Warde  fbwler  in  his 
oharming  F«cir  ioiih  th^  Birds,  p,  150^ 
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quoting,  'Disputes  about  land  are  best  settled  on  the  land,'  and 
when  the  nest  of  a  too  self-afisertive  rook  is  built  in  a  tree  in 
advance  of  the  colony,  and  without  its  formal  leave,  the  rooks 
assemble  on  the  disputed  tree,  and  discuss  the  matter,  like  so  many 
sanitary  inspectors,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  end  by '  certificating '  or 
condemning  it.  'Not  guilty,  but  don't  do  it  again'  seems 
sometimes  to  be  the  burden  of  their  verdict ;  for  it  does  not  follow, 
even  if  the  young  are  safely  reared  in  the  tree  licensed  for 
that  year,  that  it  will  be  occupied  again  the  next.  Something, 
perhaps,  may  have  happened  in  the  interim  which  makes  the 
senators  determine  that  it  is  unfit  for  rook  occupation.  Sometimes, 
so  I  have  been  told  by  one  who  watched  them  narrowly  in  early 
youth,  a  solitary  position  tax  firom  the  rookery  is  assigned  as  a 
punishment  to  an  obstinate  marauder  who  has  committed  the 
unpardonable  fault  of  being  foxmd  out  once  too  often.  Social 
ostracism  for  a  year  must  be  a  severe  penalty  to  a  bird  so  eminently 
sociable  as  the  rook ;  but,  like  ostracism  at  Athens,  it  seems  to  be 
carefully  divested  of  all  painful  consequences  afterwards ;  for  next 
year  the  culprit  is  allowed  to  return  to  the  conmiunity  with  all 
his  old  rights  and  privileges  unimpaired.  Unlike  Draco  of  Athens, 
whose  laws  were  said  to  be  written,  not  in  ink  but  in  blood,  and 
who  recognised  but  one  penalty  for  all  offences— death,  rooks  re* 
cognise  degrees  in  guilt  and  reserve  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  lav 
for  the  more  heinous. 

The  saddest  anniversary  in  the  calendar  of  '  Parson  Book '  is  the 
massacre  of  the  innocents,  which  takes  place  in  Hay.  Is  it  justi- 
fiable in  a  lover  of  birds,  or  not  ?  Self-contradictory  arguments  are 
often  advanced  for  it.  The  rooks,  it  is  said,  will  become  too 
numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  if  the  young  are  not  killed  off;  or, 
again,  they  wil}  become  too  few,  for  they  will  forsake  it  altogether. 
Books  do  sometimes  forsake  a  rookery  on  a  sudden,  but  not,  I  thinks 
for  this  cause.  For  sentimental  reasons,  such  as  the-  puUing-down 
of  the  old  house  round  which  they  have  grown  up,  or  even,  it  is  said, 
the  departure  of  the  hereditary  owner  and  the  arrival  of  a  new- 
comer, they  have  been  known  to  leave  it  in  disgust.  And  it  is  these 
partial  migrations  which  suggest,  perhaps,  the  true  answer  to  the 
much-debated  question  whether  rooks  do  ijdore  good  or  harm  to  the 
&rmer.  There  is  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  feeding  as  they  do,  for 
nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  almost  exclusively  upon  grubs, 
especially  the  wire-worm,  which  is  so  fatal  to  the  crops,  they  are,  if 
only  they  are  moderate  in  number,  of  incalculable  service.  If  they 
do  pull  up  some  few  ears  of  corn  while  it  is  growing,  or  eat  a  little 
of  it  when  it  is  ripe,  or  pilfer  the  potato  beds,  a  bird-boy  put  in,  for 
a  week  or  two  at  the  critical  time,  is  sufficient  protection  for  the  one, 
and  a  few  skilfully  interwoven  threads  will  scare  them  from  the 
other.    But  if  they  are  allowed  to  multiply  inordinately,  as  they 
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would  do  if  there  were  no  rook-shooting,  they  must,  in  default  of 
sufficient  gruhs,  betake  themselves  to  the  crops ;  or,  as  they  are 
accused  of  doing  in  dry  seasons  on  the  Scottish  moors,  they  will 
destroy  the  eggs.  Where  they  are  moderate  in  number,  watch 
them,  if  you  will,  while  one  portion  of  a  big  field  is  being  sown  and 
another  is  being  turned  up  by  the  plough,  and  you  will  see  that 
they  sedulously  follow  the  ploughman  to  get  the  grubs  which  he 
exposes  to  view,  while  they  leave  the  sower  alone. 

When  rooks  take  to  building  in  trees  where  the  litter  which  they 
make  would  be  objectionable,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  dislodge 
them  by  any  method  which  is  not  destructive  or  cruel;  but  Sir 
Peter  Lumsden,  of  Gandahar  and  Fenjdeh  fame,  a  keen  naturalist 
as  well  as  sportsman,  tells  me  that  he  accomplished  his  object  in  a 
way  which,  without  killing  one  of  them,  afibrds  a  striking  and,  I 
think,  hitherto  unnoticed  proof  of  the  solicitude  of  the  older  genera- 
tion of  birds  for  the  younger,  whom  they  have  enjoined  or  allowed  to 
settle  in  their  neighbourhood.  A  young  colony  of  some  thirty  pairs 
of  rooks,  an  offshoot  of  a  much  larger  rookery  also  in  his  grounds, 
had  taken  possession  of  a  wood  imder  which  ran  a  zigzag  path  leading 
from  his  garden  down  to  a  stream  which  falls  into  the  Spey,  two  miles 
off,  at  Craigellachie.  This  path  he  was  anxious  to  keep  spick  and 
span ;  but  no  expenditure  of  powder  underneath  the  trees  was  accepted 
by  the  young  colonists  as  notice  to  quit.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
firing  of  some  signal-rockets  towards  the  nests  after  dark  might 
answer  the  purpose.  A  couple  of  dozen  rockets,  discharged  in  suc- 
cession, seemed  likely  with  their  loud  explosions  and  showers  of 
fiery  stars  to  be  awe-inspiring  enough  in  any  well-regulated  camr- 
munity  of  rooks.  But  the  birds  took  no  notice.  They  slept  or 
appeared  to  sleep  on,  and  not  so  much  as  a  solitary  caw  evinced  any 
alarm.  The  same  expedient  was  tried  the  next  night,  with  the  same 
result.  On  the  third  night,  double  the  number  of  rockets  were  fired, 
with  no  better  success ;  but  at  sunrise  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the 
fathers  of  the  rookery  had  made  up  their  minds  that  the  triple  night 
attack  meant  danger.  They  held  a  council  of  war  in  the  old  rookery, 
rose  from  it  in  dense  clouds,  circled  high  in  air  round  their  more 
callous  descendants,  cawed  their  loudest,  and  then  fell,  with  one 
consent,  on  their  nests.  Within  three  or  four  hours  they  had  de- 
stroyed them  completely  and  carried  all  the  sticks  away.  It  is  some 
seven  years  since  this  happened,  and  they  have  never  attempted  to 
refound  a  colony  in  so  uncanny  a  spot. 

A  continuous  calendar  of  the  doings  of  the  rook  would  be  as 
interesting,  I  think,  as  the  calendar  kept  by  old  Gilbert  White  of 
the  doings  of  his  old  tortoise,  Timothy.  They  often  amuse  them- 
selves for  a  good  -pe^rt  of  the  day  by  soaring  high  in  air  almost  out  of 
sight,  and,  from  time  to  time,  by  dropping  suddenly  on  each  other  in 
sheer  merriment,  or  as  if  shot,  to  the  ground.     *  The  rooks  are  blown 
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about  the  skies/  says  Tennyson,  a  close  observer  of  the  habits  of  the 
bird,  and  so  they  often  are ;  but,  as  often  as  not,  the  reverse  is  true, 
and  they  cling  &at  through  the  tempest  to  their  ancestral  trees. 

The  rook  sits  high,  when  the  blast  sweeps  by. 

Bight  pleased  with  his  wild  see-saw ; 
And  thongh  hollow  and  bleak  be  the  fierce  wind's  shriek, 

It  is  mocked  by  his  loud  caw,  caw. 


Oh  I  the  merriest  bird  the  woods  e*er  saw 
Is  the  rook  with  his  wild  caw,  oaw. 


During  a  good  half  of  the  year,  as  we  shall  see,  the  rooks  are  not 
continuous  tenants  of  their  rookery,  but  they  always  make  a  point  of 
looking  in  upon  it,  each  morning  and  evening,  as  they  return  from  or 
to  their  customary  roosting-place,  just  to  see  how  it  is  getting  on. 
A  few  of  them  often  linger  in  the  trees  behind  the  rest ;  while,  in 
autumn,  they  sometimes  begin  to  repair  such  of  their  nests  as  have 
stood  the  summer  well,  or,  as  they  think,  may  be  useful  as  a  founda- 
tion for  those  of  the  next  year.  Thus,  in  the  height  of  summer  or  in 
early  autumn,  when  deep  silence  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  tuneful 
Nature,  when  she  is  taking  her  siesta  and  all  the  woods  are  still. 

The  cawing  rooks  alone 
Maintain  the  song  of  life. 
And  prate  around  the  elms 
With  hoarse  rough  colloquy, 
A  music  in  itself, 
Or,  if  not  music,  joy. 

The  rook  is  the  most  sociable  of  birds,  not  excepting  even  the 
starling.  They  feed  in  company,  they  breed  in  company — whereas 
the  starlings,  when  they  have  once  paired,  disperse  widely  for  the 
purpose — ^they  roost  in  company ;  not  indeed  in  their  own  rookery, 
but,  what  is  a  sign  of  greater  sociability  still,  in  a  vast  collection  of 
rookeries,  a  rook  Parliament,  in  spots  which,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  have  attracted  them  for  generations.  Shakespeare  had 
noticed — as  what  did  he  not  notice  ? — this  peculiarity  of  the  *  sable 
pensioner.' 

Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  way  to  the  rooky  wood, 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse 
Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  rouse. 

Two  suck  'Parliaments  of  rooks '  I  have,  had  the  opportimity  of 
watching  from  early  times — one  of  them  at  Warmwell,  four  ndles^ 
from  my  old  home  at  Stafford  ;  the  other,  the  property  of  the  late 
Mr.  Mansel  Pleydell,  the  most  delightful  of  men,  a  great  lover  of 
Nature  and,  for  many  years.  President  of  the  Dorset  Field  Club,  at 
Clenstone,  five  miles  from  my  present  home  at  Bingham's  Melcombe. 

Let  me  .  describe  the  Warmwell  gathering.  Warmwell  is  a 
beautiful  old  Elizabethan  manor-house  with  a  rookery  close  in  front 
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of  it.  From  about  an  hour  before  stinset,  flock  after  flock  of  rooks 
from  Kingston  and  Came,  from  Stafford  and  Lewell,  from  Tincleton 
and  Moreton,  and  petlxajw  a  dozen  other  rookeries,  begin  to  arrive  iri 
rapid  succession,  till  the  number  of  the  whole  amounts  to  many 
thousands.  They  pitch  down  on  a  grass  field  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  manor-house,  blackening  the  ground,  and  are  there  joined  by 
vast  flocks  of  jackdaws  coming  in  from  the  white  chalk  cliffs  of  the 
Dorsetshire  coast,  beginning  with  White  Nose,  some  four,  and 
stretching  on  to  Lulworth  Cove,  some  eight  or  ten  miles  away,  the 
whole  of  them  pitted  with  their  nesting-holes.  The  solemn  cawing 
of  the  rooks  is  thus  enlivened  with  the  shrill  and  cheerful  chatter  of 
the  jackdaws.  Meanwhile  the  home  rookery  of  Warmwell,  *on 
hospitable  thoughts  intent,'  and  quite  alive  to  their  responsibility  as 
hosts,  remain  quietly  at  home,  ready  to  receive  their  numerous,  their 
innumerable,  visitors.  At  last,  the  latter  rise  in  a  body  from  the 
field,  sweep  round  and  round,  or  rise  high  in  air  with  their  myriad- 
throated  cries,  and  then  settle  down  on  the  trees  reserved  for  them 
by  their  hosts  at  Warmwell.  Once  and  again,  as  if  moved  by  one 
-common  impulse,  they  all  caw  and  chatter  together  in  full  chorus, 
and  then,  with  equal  suddenness,  relapse  into  total  silence.  A  stick, 
a  leaf  almost,  might  be  heard  to  drop  in  the  rookery.  Then,  as 
darkness  comes  on  apace,  not  in  one  vast  body,  but  each  flock  by 
itself,  and  each  followed  by  another  at  a  de&iite  interval  of  time, 
each  of  them  'straight  as  the  crow  flies,'  and  each  led  by  the 
ragged-winged  'many-wintered  crow  which  leads  the  ckmging 
rookeiy  home,'  they  wing  their  way  to  the  *  rooky  wood,*  a  deep, 
dark,  and  damp  plantation  between  the  water-meadows  and  the 
heather  more  than  a  mile  away,  where  they,  as  their  £&thers  and 
their  fathers'  &thers  have  done  before  them,  rest  for  th^  night.  The 
Warmwell  rooks,  with  the  invariable  etiquette,  the  true  ohivaliy,  of 
hospitality,  always  remain  on  their  own  trees  till  th^  hate  seen  the 
last  of  their  guests  off  safely  first,  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
'  bethinking  themselves,'  as  Homer  would  say,  '  of  their  own  repose,' 
follow  in  their  wake — 

And  down  they  oome  upon  the  hi^py  haunts. 
The  pleasant  greenery  of  the  favoured  groves, 
Their  blissfhl  resting-places. 

The  jackdaw  abounds  at  Melcombe ;  and  is  like  and  yet  unlike 
his  constant  companion,  the  rook.  He  is  like  him  in  his  general 
appearance,  in  his  habits,  in  his  food ;  but  he  is  more  lissome,  more 
lively,  quicker  in  his  flight,  more  graceful  in  his  movements,  espe- 
cially when  he  is  on  the  ground,  more  fall  of  mischief,  more  domestic, 
and  much  less  afraid  of  man.  He  makes  himself  at  home  everywhere, 
and  claims  a  share  of  the  food  of  the  pigs,  the  pigeons,  the  chickens. 
He  levies  ample  toll  on  the  garden  crops,  especially  on  a  row  of  peas. 
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till  one  of  his  nomber,  suspended  high  as  Haman  above  it,  pour 
enoourager  Us  aubrea,  warns  him  off  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  He 
builds  in  our  hollow  trees,  in  our  chimneys,  in  our  castles,  in  our 
churches,  in  our  cathedrals. 

There  is  a  bird  who,  by  his  coat 
And  by  the  hoarseness  of  his  note, 

Might  be  supposed  a  crow — 
A  great  frequenter  of  die  Charch, 
Where,  bishop-like,  he  finds  a  perch 

And  dormitory  too. 

No  ruined  castle,  no  cathedral  in  England,  would  know  itself 
without  its  colony,  sometimes  its  huge  colony,  of  jackdaws.  He  is 
to  the  English  cathedral  much  what  the  smaller  kestrel  is  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Toledo  or  the  Mosque  of  Cordova  in  Spain.  He  appro- 
priates every  gargoyle,  crowns  every  pinnacle  or  turret,  perches  by 
preference,  chatters,  and  ruminates  on  the  topmost  vane.  Well  does 
the  poet  call  him  the  '  steeple-living  daw.'  He  nests  in  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  building ;  takes  the  statues  of  Prophets  and  Apostles, 
saints  and  martyrs  under  his  special  patronage;  and  penetrates 
through  the  air-holes  of  the  tower  into  the  interior,  littering  the 
steps  or  fiUing  the  belfiry  with  his  ever-accumulating  furniture. 
And  what  a  lot  he  has  to  say  about  it  all !  In  his  more  domestic 
character,  he  peers  down,  in  the  early  morning,  or  even  creeps  down 
into  our  chimneys,  as  though  he  would  like  to  know  what  we  are 
going  to  have  for  brealdhst,  or  at  least  whether  the  housemaid  is 
properly  sweeping  the  room.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  helps  her  to 
light  the  fire.  Finding  that  so  many  of  our  chimneys  were  blocked 
by  their  nests,  and  that  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  them  out,  I  un- 
willingly placed  wire  netting  over  the  chimney-tops.  One  chinmey 
was  omitted.  It  hi^pened  to  have  a  rather  broad  flue,  reaching 
straight  down  from  parapet  to  basement.  The  jackdaws  discovered 
the  omission,  and  dropped  down  it,  every  morning,  enough  sticks  into 
the  fireplace  to  light  the  fire.  Finding  that  the  sticks  did  not '  catch 
on '  at  the  top  of  the  broad  flue,  so  as  to  make  a  foundation  for  the 
nest,  they  had  apparently  determined,  with  robust  fisdth — as  they 
will  8<»netimes  do  in  a  tower — to  build  it  right  up,  in  defiance  of 
all  difficulties,  firom  the  very  bottom. 

In  spite  of  all  his  shrewdness,  the  jackdaw  is  strangely  wasteful 
of  his  labour,  and  shows  much  want  of  judgment  while  building 
his  nest  in  a  hollow  tree.  Why  pile  up  sticks  at  all  in  a  snug 
hollow,  and  why  not  content  himself  with  that  delidously  soft  bed 
of  cow's  hair  and  wool  and  tags  and  rags  of  every  description  which 
he  always  constructs  at  the  top  of  them,  and  in  which  his  five  or 
six  grey-green  eggs,  with  their  black  spots  and  blotches,  look  so 
inviting  ?  And  why,  again,  has  not  hereditary  or  personal  experience 
taught  him  that  when  he  wishes  to  put '  a  round  man  into  a  square 
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hole/  in  other  words,  to  get  a  long  stick  into  a  small  opening,  he 
must  not  take  it  by  its  middle  and  try  to  thrust  it  in  in  front  of  him 
— an  impossible  feat  of  gymnastics — ^but  should  hold  it  by  the  end, 
and  draw  or  coax  it  in  along  with  his  slender  body?  The  ground 
below  the  hole  is  strewn  with  the  long  sticks  which,  after  many  vain 
attempts,  he  drops  with  perfect  nonchalance^  and,  like  the  rook,  never 
cares  to  pick  up  again. 

One  of  the  biggest  trees  in  our  avenue,  sta/tio  notiamna  corvis, 
in  which  no  less  than  eleven  pairs  of  jackdaws  were  accustomed  to 
make  their  nests,  was  blown  down  two  years  ago,  crushing  an  unlucky 
cow  who  was  taking  her  Sunday  siesta  beneath.  It  proved  to  be 
hollow  throughout,  and  contained  many  bushels  of  sticks  in  every 
stage  of  decay,  of  hair  and  wool,  of  owls*  pellets  and  owls'  feathers. 
More  than  once,  I  have  known  a  pert  and  pushing  jackdaw  to 
occupy  a  hole  in  a  tree  in  which  an  owl  was  already  sitting  on 
her  eggs,  pressing  her  loosely  constructed  nest  almost  down  upon 
the  bird  of  wisdom — dignity  and  impudence  in  very  close  quarters. 
But,  if  not  a  truce  of  Crod,  at  all  events  an  armed  neutrality  seemed., 
in  each  case,  to  have  been  established  between  them.  Since  the  big 
tree  fell,  and  after  a  conference  which  they  held  at  once  on  the 
stump,  our  colony  of  jackdaws — eleven  pairs  of  them  evicted  at  once 
from  their  ancestral  abode,  others  of  them  shut  out,  about  the  same 
time,  from  the  manor-house  chimneys,  and  others,  again,  by.  the 
churchwardens  from  the  church  belfry — ^have  been  hard  put  to  it  to 
find  proper  lodgings.  But  they  have  strong  local  attachments!  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  diminished  in  numbers,  and  they  have  made 
shift,  sometimes,  to  occupy  a  hole  which  a  starling  might  think 
too  close  quarters,  and,  sometimes,  a  slight  depression  in  a  tree  from 
which  the  nest  stands  up  high  in  the  light  of  day.  Like  the  magpie, 
they  know  well  how  to  accommodate  themselves  to  circumstances. 

Bring  up  a  jackdaw  from  the  nest,  and  he  will  be  almost  as 
amusing  and  mischievous  as  a  magpie  or  a  raven.  He  takes  to  his 
new  position  at  once,  and  is  on  perfect  terms  of  equality  with  the 
cat,  the  dog,  the  cocks  and  hens,  and  the  cook.  He  easily  learns  to 
talk ;  and  with  his  head  held  knowingly  on  one  side,  his  bright, 
bluish  eyes,  and  his  neat  tippet  of  grey  feathers,  he  is  always  ready 
for  '  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.' 

When  nobody  thinks  of  any  such  thing 
The  little  jackdaw  hops  off  with  the  ring. 

One  characteristic  of  the  jackdaw,  and  that  the  most  lovable  of 
all,  I  have  never,  I  think,  seen  noticed,  and  that  is  his  intense 
attachment  to  his  mate.  Though  they  go  in  flocks,  the  husband 
and  wife  are,  I  believe,  always  true  to  each  other.  Even  in  autumn 
and  winter  they  may  be  seen  sitting,  a  pair  here  and  a  pair  there, 
on  their  favourite  trees.     But  it  is  in  early  spring,  before  the  work 
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of  nest-bnildiDg  begins,  that  their  affection  is  most  marked.  There 
is  no  billing  and  cooing,  no  make-believe  of  flight  and  pursuit. 
They  sit  side  by  side,  hour  afber  hour,  without  a  movement  and 
without  a  sound,  contented  with  themselves  and  with  the  world,  and 
quite  absorbed  in  their  own  hearts'  happiness. 

We  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  in  the  grounds  of  the  manor- 
house,  not  as  permanent  residents,  but  as  lodgers  for  a  good  third  of 
the  year,  the  two  birds  which  surpass  all  other  British  birds  in  the 
brilliancy  of  their  colouring — ^the  kingfisher,  with  its  rich  chestnut 
breast  and  the  gorgeous  greens  and  blues  of  its  back  and  wings 
and  tail ;  and  the  green  woodpecker,  with  its  crest  of  crimson  and 
black,  and  its  body  resplendent  with  greys  and  whites,  and  bright 
yellows  and  greens. 

The  little  stream  which  I  have  already  described  as  winding 
through  the  plantation  has,  on  one  side  of  it,  a  steeply-shelving 
bank  of  sand,  rising  above  it  to  the  height  of  some  thirty  feet,  and 
covered  with  trees.  Miniature  landslips  take  place  in  this  from 
time  to  time,  leaving  behind  them  almost  perpendicular  walls  of 
fiand ;  and  it  is  in  these  for  many  years  past — I  can  speak  for  some 
forty  of  them — that  the  kingfisher  has  found  a  secure  home.  The 
hole  is  always  made  by  the  bird  itself,  and  is  in  a  spot  so  sheer  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  rat  or  weasel,  and  so  crumbling  that  it  is 
difficult  for  any  larger  foe,  to  climb  up  and  disturb  it.  Its  mouth 
is  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  bird  ;  it  broadens  somewhat  inside, 
and  has  a  slight  upward  trend,  till,  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  or 
more,  it  expands  into  a  little  circular  chamber  covered^thickly  with  a 
bed  of  minute  bones  or  bone-dust,  on  which  repose  in  safety  six  or  seven 
almost  round  eggs  of  glossy  white,  very  brittle,  and  with  a  distinct 
tinge  of  pink  from  the  yolk  within.  The  bird  always  clings  to  the 
same  hole  till  she  is  disturbed  by  a  new  landslip,  which  sometimes 
exposes  to  view  the  nest  itself,  with  the  castings,  pellets,  and  bone-dust 
of  many  years.  The  new  hole  may  be  discovered  by  the  fish-bones 
thrown  out  of  it,  which  trickle  in  large  quantities  down  the  wall  of 
sand  on  to  the  more  level  ground  below.  It  has  a  noisome  odour — 
what  Shakespeare  would  call '  a  very  ancient  fish-like  smell ' — and  is 
filthy  in  the  extreme.  Yet  the  bird  manages  to  pass  in  and  out 
many  times  a  day,  a  paragon  of  beauty,  without  one  smudge  or 
smirk  on  her  lovely  feathers.  On  leaving  or  entering  her  hole,  the 
bird  perches,  for  a  minute  or  two,  on  a  feivourite  branch  just  outside, 
hanging  over  the  stream ;  and  there,  if  you  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  hide  yourself  sufficiently  from  her  bright  and  piercing 
^7^9  you  may  watch  all  that  is  going  on.  She  perhaps  preens 
herself  for  a  moment  or  two — though  her  feathers  seem  to  need  no 
preening — ^and  then  waits  patiently  for  the  ripple  made  by  a  small 
fish  in  the  stream  below.  Down  she  plunges,  head-foremost,  into 
the  water,  glancing  in  the  sunbeam  as  she  disappears.    She  hardly 
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ever  misses  her  prey,  and  within  two  seconds  she  reappears,  glistening 
more  even  than  before,  with  the  water-drops  upon  her  feathers,  *and 
the  silver  sheen  of  the  siamggling  minnow  safely  lodged  in  her  large 
bill.  A  few  blows  upon  its  head  against  the  branch  below  serve  to 
kill  or  sufficiently  to  stun  it.  With  a  jerk  of  her  head,  she  throws  it 
down  her  throat,  and  then  is  off,  up  or  down  stream,  to  her  next 
favourite  perch. 

If  you  have  managed  to  hide  successfully,  take  care  never  to 
show  yourself  till  the  Inrd  is  well  out  of  sight,  cac  she  will  be  on  the 
look-out  for  you  in  your  lurking-place  when  she  returns,  and  you 
will  see  little  more.    Always  remember  that  it  is  not  form  or  colour, 
it  is  sound  and  movement  and  scent,  which  scare  the  animal  or  bird 
you  would  wish  to  watch.     Stand  stock-still,  and  a  hare  or  weasd  will 
sometimes  lollop  right  up  to  you  and  look  you  in  the  face.    A  rabbit 
will  run  up  almost  against  your  legs ;  a  woodpigeon  will  pitch,  and 
remain  perched,  within  a  few  yards  of  your  head.    Move  a  muscle,  wink 
with  your  eye,  and  they  are  off.     On  that  same  bough,  a  few  weeks 
later,  if  fortune  favours  you,  you  will,  after  often  listening  to  the  cries 
of  the  hungry  and  fast-growing  young  kingfishers,  deep  within  the 
earth,  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  some  five  of  them  sitting  in  a  row, 
side  by  side,  and  already  decked  in  something  like  their  full  plumage, 
waiting  with  impatient  patience  till  the  ever-active  parent  retains 
with  a  dragon-fly  or  a  water-beetle,  a  gudgeon  or  a  minnow,  in  her 
beak  to  feed  them.    If  the  stream  is  scantily  supplied,  as  this  is,  with 
fish — ^which,  by  the  way,  is,  I  think,  the  reason  why  they  do  not  stqr 
with  us  all  the  year — and  the  parent-bird  has  to  go  fitr  afield  to  find 
them,  she  is  enabled  by  a  kind  provision  of  Nature  to  swallow  several 
of  them,  and  bring  them  back  half-digested  and  doubly  ready  for 
the  delicate  frames  of  her  ravenous  young.    The  petrels  or  *  mutton- 
birds '  of  the  Fumeaux  Islands,  in  Bass  Strait — which,  as  Bishop 
Montgomery  has  shown,  in  an  admirable  description  in  the  IHSy  have 
to  go  very  far  away  to  fish,  and  remain  away  from  their  young  aU 
day — come  home,  in  the  evening,  similarly  laden. 

The  kingfisher's  flight  is  straight  and  swift  as  an  arrow  down  the 
main  river.  She  announces  her  approach,  a  second  or  two  before  you 
see  her,  by  a  shrill  cry,  three  times  repeated,  as  unmistakable  in  its 
sound  as  it  is  difficult  to  reproduce.  Down  she  comes,  flashing  like 
a  meteor  in  the  sun,  often  closely  pursued,  in  amorous  play,  by  her 
mate,  a  second  meteor,  re-echoing  her  cry.  As  she  approaches,  it  is 
her  bright  chestnut  breast  which  most  attiBcts  attention ;  after  she  has 
passed,  it  is  the  tail  coverts  of  verditer  blue,  the  most  exquisite  of  all 
colours,  which  enchains  and  entrances  the  eye  and  seems  to  leave  be^ 
hind  it  a  trail  of  brilliancy.  It  is  a  little  bit  of  the  tropics  transported, 
for  the  moment,  into  our  more  sombre  northern  atmosphere.  In  their 
flirtations,  they  will  sometimes  rise  high  in  air  and  top  the  tallest 
trees.    I  have  seen  one  fly  over  '  the  old  thatched  rectory '  at  Stafford, 
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makiiig  for  the  nest  which,  in  one  year,  it  constructed  in  a  strange 
place  indeed — a  deep  railway  cutting.  It  happened  to  be  the  veiy 
year  when  the  line  had  to  be  widened.  Out  flew  the  bird,  almost  in 
the  fece  of  the  navvies  who  were  unwittingly  destroying  her  abode. 
They  waited  for  her  return,  caught  her  in  the  hole,  and  killed  her. 

It  is  a  strange  instinct  that  enables  the  kingfisher,  keeping,  as 
she  usually  does,  close  to  a  running  stream,  to  discover  a  small 
isolated  pond  which  has  been  recently  stocked  with  fish  far  away 
from  it.  There  was  a  small  pond  in  my  garden  at  Harrow,  a  mile 
from  the  Kenton  brook,  into  which  I  put  a  few  small  gold-fish.  The 
kingfisher,  though  a  very  rare  bird  in  those  parts,  discovered  it,  and 
came  to  claim  his  share.  At  the  Down  House,  again,  two  miles  from. 
Blandford  and  the  river  Stour,  Sir  William  Smith-Marriott  constructed 
a  small  pond  in  which  to  rear  young  fcmtinalis  trout.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  bushes,  and  quite  hidden  from  view  till  you  came  close  upon 
it.  A  pair  of  kingfishers,  nevertheless,  soon  appeared  to  claim  their 
perquisite,  and  I  am  afiraid  the  owner  preferred  ihefonbmalia  trout 
to  the  kingfishers.  How  did  they  find  the  pond  ?  The  nearest  water 
to  which  they  could  be  making  their  way  from  the  Stour  was  five 
miles  away  on  the  other  side,  and  the  intermediate  country  was  as' 
waterless  as  could  be. 

Little  wonder  is  it,  when  the  bird  is  so  beautiful  and  its  habits 
so  remarkable,  that  legends  grew  and  clustered  round  it  from  the 
earliest  time.  Ceyx,  the  husband  of  Alcyone,  was  drowned.  Mad 
with  grief,  the  widow  flung  herself  into  the  sea  after  him,  and  her 
father,  .Solus,  the  lord  of  the  winds,  changed,  so  it  was  said,  the  loving^ 
and  ill-fated  pair  into  halcyons  or  kingfishers,  which  built  their 
floating  nest  of  fish-bones  upon  the  waves,  and  for  twice  seven  days, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  sat  upon  their  eggs,  while  jGoIus  kept  the 
winds  in  prison — ^those '  halcyon  days '  which  we  talk  of  still. 

Blow,  but  gently  blow,  faire  wind, 

From  the  deserted  shore ; 
And  be  as  to  the  halcyon  kind, 

Till  we  are  ferried  o*er. 

The  legend  grew,  and  the  halcyons  themselves  were  soon  supposed 
to  be  able  to  still  the  waves,  and  were  addressed  in  prayer  accordingly. 
*  May  halcyons  smooth  the  waves  and  calm  the  seas,'  prays  the. 
Sicilian  poet  Theocritus.  Nor  did  their  knowledge  of  the  winds  and. 
their  power  over  them  end  with  their  lives.  It  clung  to  them  even 
in  death.  The  skin  or  the  body  of  the  halcyon,  if  hung  up  by  a 
single  thread,  was  supposed  in  England,  from  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizaijbeth  almost  down  to  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  always  to  turn  its 
bill  to  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  was  coming. 

But  how  now  stands  the  wind  ? 

Into  what  quarter  peers  my  halcyon's  bill  ? 
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says  Marlowe.     And  Marlowe's  greater  contemporary,  Shakespeare, 
alluding  to  this  same  belief,  speaks  of  flatterers  who 

Benege,  affirm,  and  torn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters. 

The  kingfisher  has  many  enemies — *  collectors'  anxious  to  put 
him  into  a  glass  case ;  ladies,  the  slaves  of  fashion,  who  wear  him  in 
their  hats ;  anglers,  who  construct  their  flies  out  of  his  wondrous 
feathers ;  and,  worse  still,  fishing  clubs,  who  place  a  price  upon  his 
head,  and  leave  an  ignorant  and  merciless  water-bailiff  to  cany  out 
their  murderous  behests.  Degenerate  followers  these  of  Izaak  Walton 
and  his  *  gentle  craft ' ;  for  it  is  they  who,  above  most  men,  ought 
to  take  pleasure  in  that  which  adds  so  much  beauty  and  romance  to 
the  riverside.  But  better  days  are  coming.  The  Thames  Conservancy 
has  already,  as  Mr.  Cornish  shows,  made  kingfishers  to  be  common 
birds  in  the  Thames  Valley.  The  love  of  Nature  and  the  love  of 
beauty  is  a  growing  power,  and  the  kingfishers  may  themselves 
expect,  ere  long,  true  *  halcyon  days.' 

Next  after  the  owl  and  crow  tribes  I  have  always  thought  that 
the  '  climbers ' — ^the  woodpeckers,  the  nut-hatch,  the  wrjmeck,  and  the 
tree-creeper — ^are  the  most  interesting  class  of  birds  to  watch.  like 
the  Hamadryads  of  old,  the  guardian  wood-nymphs  who  were  believed, 
each  of  them,  to  come  into  existence,  to  flourish,  and  to  die  with  the 
particular  tree  they  guarded,  their  existence  seems  to  be  bound  up 
with  trees.  Their  life  is  in  the  woodlands  or  on  the  trees,  and 
nowhere  else.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  they  perch  on  trees;  but 
they  cling  to  them  and  they  climb  them ;  they  excavate  and  nest  in 
them.  They  seldom  touch  the  ground;  they  never  condescend  to 
search  a  commonplace  hedgerow.  They  are  found  only  where  trees 
are  abundant,  and  they  are  most  abundant  where  those  trees  are  old 
and  knotted  and  gnarled  and  tempest-riven  and  memory-laden,  as 
they  are  in  Savemake  and  Sherwood  Forests. 

And  how  admirably  is  their  structure  adapted — ^as  is  that  of  the 
sloth  and  other  animals  and  birds  of  South  America,  which  never 
touch  the  ground  except  by  accident — ^to  a  strictly  arboreal  life! 
Look  at  their  claws,  pointing  two  forwards  and  two  backwards,  and  so 
securing  a  firm  grip  of  the  tree.  Look  at  the  stiff  feathers  of  the 
woodpecker's  tail,  pointing  downwards  and  inwards,  to  serve  as  an 
additional  support.  Ixx)k  at  the  narrow  and  shallow  breast-bone, 
enabling  the  bird  to  press  its  body  close  against  the  bole  of  the  tree. 
Look  at  the  long  and  flexible  neck,  enabling  the  wryneck,  for 
instance — ^the  snakebird,  as  it  is  often  called — to  describe,  this  way 
and  that,  a  full  circle  with  it.  Look  at  the  long  and  strong  and 
sharp  bill ;  and,  above  all,  look  at  the  marvellously  retractile  tongue, 
which  shoots  out  to  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  bill,  so  that  it 
can  reach  the  deepest  recesses  in  the  tree,  with  its  tip  of  horn 
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furnished  with  little  bristly  feathers  pointing  backwards  and  coated 
i¥ith  a  glutinous  secretion,  of  which,  each  time  that  it  is  drawn  back 
into  the  mouth,  it  can  find  a  fresh  supply  in  the  glands  within,  and 
from  which  no  flying  or  creeping  insect,  once  touched  by  it,  can 
escape. 

The  green  woodpecker  is  as  cheery  in  his  bearing  as  he  is  remark- 
able in  his  structure  and  brilliant  in  his  plumage.  Few  sounds 
are  more  joyous  than  his  'laugh'  in  spring,  his  yaSala,  yaffala, 
yaffida,  which  has  given  him  one  of  his  commoner  local  names,  the 

•yaffle.' 

The  skylark  in  ecstasy  sang  from  a  cloud, 

And  chanticleer  orow'd,  and  the  yaffle  laughed  loud. 

Few  birds  have  a  greater  variety  of  local  and  of  pet  names — 
rain-bird,  hew-hole,  wood-knacker,  wood-spite,  wood-wall,  whet-ile, 
hufil,  ecde,  hecco,  jar-peg,  and  popinjay,  among  them — a  sure  sign 
that  he  is  a  general  favourite.  Delightful,  too,  is  the  resonant  tap, 
tap,  tap,  given  in  rapid  succession — 'the  woodpecker  tapping  the 
hollow  beech-tree ' — which  may  be  heard  to  a  considerable  distance, 
and  is  often  the  first  thing  to  apprise  you  of  his  presence.  Watch 
him  at  his  every-day  work.  He  is  shy  and  solitary,  but  his  size 
and  his  bright  colouring  enable  you  to  see  a  good  deal.  He  gene- 
rally pitches  low  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  works  his  way 
upwards  in  spirals,  like  the  warrior  soldiery  round  Trajan's  Pillar, 
showing  himself  now  on  this,  now  on  that  side  of  the  tree.  He 
searches  every  nook,  •  tipper-tapping '  as  he  goes,  now  to  dislodge 
any  solitary  insect  which  may  be  lurking  beneath,  now  to  strip  off  a 
big  bit  of  bark  which  will  expose  any  number  of  them  a  once,  and 
now,  perhaps,  for  future  purposes,  to  test  the  solidity  or  otherwise  of 
the  tree.  He  always  uses  his  tongue  rather  than  his  beak  to  secure 
his  prey ;  and  when,  he  nears  the  top  of  the  tree,  having  examined  on 
his  way  up  one  or  two  of  the  bigger  branches  which  point  upwards, 
he  never  goes  down  again,  as  a  nut-hatch  would  do  with  ease^  to  scan 
the  parts  that  he  has  missed — he  appears  to  be  unable  to  do  so — but 
^ies  off  in  a  series  of  graceful  and  regular  curves  to  a  neighbouring 
tree.  It  should  be  mentioned  that,  at  one  time  of  year,  the  green 
woodpecker  forms  a  marked  exception  to  the  rule  that  climbing 
birds  spurn  the  ground,  for  he  is  passionately  fond  of  ants  and  their 
eggs,  and  you  may  see  him  searching  the  pastures,  and  passing,  with 
long  and  very  awkward  hops,  from  one  ant-heap  to  another  made  of 
swelling,  but  still  more  or  less  solid  turf,  and  tearing  them  open 
with  his  bill ;  or  he  will  visit  the  much  larger  and  looser  heaps  made 
by  the  big  black  ants  out  of  fir-tree  spines  in  the  fir-wood,  and, 
plunging  his  long  red  tongue  at  full  length  into  them,  he  draws  it 
back  again  quite  black  with  warmly  protesting  ants. 

But,  best  of  all,  watch  the  woodpecker,  if  you  have  the  chance, 
at  the  time  of  the  year  when  she  is  most  accessible — when,  that  is, 
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she  is  either  at  home,  or  preparing  the  home  that  is  to  be.  I  was  aUe, 
last  year,  to  watch  the  whole  process  from  beneath  a  thick  yew^ree, 
just  fifteen  yards  from  the  chestnut  in  the  shrubbery  which  she  had 
selected.  When  by  *  sounding  *  a  tree — a  beech,  a  birdi,  or  an  elm  by 
choice — the  woodpecker  has  foimd  one  which  she  believes  to  be  hollow 
-at  the  heart,  she  pecks  her  way  towards  it  by  a  geometrically  round 
hole.  More  often  than  not  she  is  mistaken ;  for  yon  nuiy  find  tea 
holes  which  have  been  begun  and  then  abandoned,  for  one  which  she 
has  been  able  to  complete.  She  wastes  no  time,  her  mistake  once 
discovered,  and  goes  elsewhere.  When,  at  last,  she  has  penetrated  a 
tree  which  proves  to  be  rotten  at  the  core,  she  has  the  fitr  more  serious 
labour — ^for  she  has  so  little  room  for  her  body  and  so  little  purchase 
for  her  bill — of  carrying  the  hole  down  a  foot  or  two  at  right  angles  ; 
and  then,  upon  the  collected  wood-dust,  without  making  any  fnrfli^ 
nest,  she  deposits  her  five  or  six  eggs.  They  are  of  a  brilliant  white, 
which,  while  they  are  unblown,  allow  delicate  lines  to  be  seen  through 
them  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the  egg,  as  delicate  and  regular 
as  the  exquisite  little  lines  on  the  blossom  of  the  wood-^sorrel. 

Let  me  describe  briefly  what  I  saw  and  heard  while  watching 
this  particular  woodpecker.  The  chips  flew"  fiist  and  thick  from  the 
soft  chestnut-tree  as  the  bird  clung  to  the  bole  and  kept  hammering 
away  at  the  spot  she  had  selected  only  six  feet  from  the  gtound.  l%e 
surrounding  grass  was  soon  white  with  them.  There  was  nd  attempt  at 
concealment,  though  a  path  ran  close  by.  Indeed,  for  cfne  woodpecker 
which  I  have  known  to  go  to  the  enormous  trouble  of  carrying  away 
the  chips  to  a  distance,  I  have  known  ten  which  left  them  exactly  as 
they  fell.  The  excavation  of  the  hole  was  the  work  of  days ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  finished  a  pushing,  self-asserting  starling  ctetermined, 
as  it  too  often  does,  to  appropriate  her  labours.  The  woodpecker  is  a 
peacefal  bird ;  I  would  almost  say,  she  is  for  ^  peace  at  any  price.' 
*  Anything  for  a  quiet  life '  would  seem  to  be  her  motto.  She  wOl 
tJlow  herself  to  be  ejected  by  a  starling  whom  she  coiild  kill  with 
one  stroke  of  her  powerful  bill.  She  will  even  allow,  as  I  have  more 
than  once  observed,  a  nut-hatch,  a  bird  not  half  her  size,  to  take 
possession  of  her  hole,  and  calmly  to  plaster  it  up  with  mud  till  it  is 
of  a  size  to  admit  no  bird  bigger  than  herself.  Strange  that  a  bird  so 
eminently  pacific  should  have  been  selected  to  be  the  sacred  bird  of 
M^s ;  that  she  should  have  been  allowed  to  join  the  she-wolf  in 
nursing  his  infant  twins,  Bomulus  and  Bemus ;  and  should  everafter- 
wtois  have  been  regarded  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  weatherwise  of 
"birds,  but  also  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  birds  of  omen,  by  the  most 
martial  i)eople  that  ever  lived,  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  the 
ancient  Bomans.  Martio  cognomme  insignes,  says  Pliny  of  them, 
et  vn  auspicatu  magni.  I  ought  perhaps  to  add  that  the  starling 
has  such  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  is  of  such  dirty  habits,  that  no 
•&stidious  and  self-respecting  bird,  like  the  woodpecker,  let  alone  her 
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disposition,  would  ever  enter  a  hole  that  he  had  long  occupied.  In 
vain  did  I  try  to  scare  away  starling  after  starling,  which  came 
*  prospecting '  for  itself;  and  it  was  not  till  I  had  shot  four  of  them, 
that  the  others  gave  up  their  burglarious  attempts,  and  the  woodpecke;, 
which,  together  with  her  mate,  had  been  sadly  looking  on  from  some 
apple-trees  in  the  adjoining  orchard,  returned  to  her  hole,  pulled  out 
the  starling's  wisps  of)  hay,  laid  her  eggs,  and  hatched  her  young  in 
safety.  As  I  came,  day  by  day,  to  the  hole,  the  bird  would  climb  up 
and  look  out  at  me  with  her  crimson  crest  and  her  beautiful  eyes,  and 
then  fieJl  back  with  an  *  All  right ;  I  see  you  mean  no  harm '  sort  of 
expression.  It  was  interesting,  too,  to  feel  with  the  hand  the  stifling 
heat  developed  inside  the  hole,  as  the  young  birds  grew  towards 
maturity  in  their  narrow  quarters,  and  to  listen  to  the  extraordinary 
hissing  sound,  concentrated  and  almost  demoniacal  in  its  intensity, 
when  one  tapped  the  tree  gently  outside.  It  reminded  one  of  what 
'  Hilton  calls  the  *  universal  hiss  *  which  came  from  the  fidlen  angels, 
when  they  found  themselves  {suddenly  transformed  into  serpents, 

Who  hiss  fbr  hiss  returned,  with  forked  tongue 
To  forked  tongue. 

And  most  interesting  of  all  it  was  to  see  the  young  birds  when 
they  were  fully  fledged,  but  had  not  yet  found  their  wings,  clinging 
on  to  the  bole  above  the  nest  or  climbing  up  it,  till,  at  the  first 
alarm,  they  slunk  back  into  it  as  into  a  safe  harbour  of  refuge.  The 
hole  is  now  occupied  by  a  colony  of  bats,  and  I  fear  that  no  nut- 
hatch or  titmouse — no,  not  even  a  starling — will  ever  deign  to  enter 
it  hereafter. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  some  of  the  birds  which  are  most 
characteristic  of  Bingham's  Melcombe ;  at  others  I  can  only  glance. 
The  moor-hen  is  a  constant  inhabitant  of  the  fishponds  and  the 
brook.  The  wild  duck  often  builds  her  nest  on  one  of  the  islands  in 
the  ponds,  and  gives  to  her  adventurous  brood  their  first  lesson  in 
navigation  there.  Vast  flocks  of  wood-pigeons  from  the  beech-woods 
of  Milton  Abbey  visit  the  fields  and  coombs  in  winter,  while,  in 
summer,  the  woods  are  resonant  with  their  love-lorn  plaints  and 
with  the  low  crooning  of  the  turtle-dove — one  of  the  most  soothing 
sounds  in  Nature.  The  jay,  the  most  beautiful  and  restless  of  his 
tribe,  with  the  rich  chestnut  plumage  of  his  body,  his  dainty  crest 
inces^mtly  rising  and  fedling,  his  wing-coverts  with  their  alternating 
bars  of  white  and  blue,  sometimes  awakens  the  plantation  with  his 
harsh  scream,  which,  in  the  breeding  season,  drops  into  a  short,  low 
love-note.  A  pair  of  wheat-ears  may  occasionally  be  seen  on  the  open 
downs,  while  two  or  three  pairs  of  stone-chats  are  always  flitting 
nervously  from  furze  bush  to  furze  bush  on  the  hill  above  the  house, 
or  perching  on  the  topmost  spray  and  scolding  vigorously  the 
intruder.    The  yellow-hammer  is  to  be  found  in  every  hedge  which 
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skirts  the  chalk  downs  ;  the  bullfinch  descends  in  numbers,  in  early 
spring,  to  levy  heavy  toll  upon  the  buds  of  the  fruit-trees  of  the 
garden ;  and  the  goldfinch,  the  most  gaudy  and  perhaps  the  most 
vain  of  birds,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  seemed  to  be  dying  out  every- 
where, is  now,  thanks  to  the  Wild  Birds'  Preservation  Act,  becoming 
one  of  the  commoner  finches.  Three  years  ago,  in  autunm,  I  saw 
some  hundreds  of  them  congregated  together  in  a  berry-laden  double 
hedge ;  and  two  or  three  pairs  always  deign  to  visit  the  garden  in 
the  spring,  building  their  nests  in  the  yew-hedge  or  in  the  apple- 
trees.  A  large  holly-bush  in  the  garden,  close  to  the  house,  which 
is  always  thickly  covered,  by  the  end  of  October,  with  fieist-reddening 
berries,  loses  them  all  by  the  middle  of  November.  They  are  all 
knocked  down  or  carried  away  by  hosts  of  missel-thrushes,  song- 
thrushes,  and  blackbirds.  All  other  holly-bushes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood they  keep  in  reserve  till  they  are  hard  put  to  it  in  the 
sharpest  cold  of  winter.  It  is  useless  to  tiy  to  scare  them  away 
from  our  and  their  pet  bush.  Why  is  this?  Is  it  that  these 
particular  holly-berries  are  sweeter  in  themselves  than  others,  or 
are  they  sweeter  in  the  eyes  of  the  beautiful  marauders  because 
their  sweetness  is  a  stolen  one  ?  They  knock  o£f  and  waste  many 
more  than  they  carry  off;  and  feeding  on  their  remnants  we  have, 
within  the  week  in  which  I  am  writing  this,  seen  twice  over,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  shy  and  solitary  hawfinch. 
Among  rarer  birds  still,  I  may  mention  a  hoopoe  which  was  seen,  and,, 
happily,  not  shot,  in  April  last,  and  was  afterwards  observed,  unhurt, 
in  a  quite  different  part  of  Dorset,  and  three  buzzards,  two  of  which 
pitched  on  a  tree  close  to  us  in  the  sharpest  frost  of  last  winter, 
while  the  third  was  seen  lazily  beating  over  the  rabbit  warren  in  one 
of  the  later  autumn  fogs. 

In  the  early  summer  morning,  the  bowling-green  is  the  favourite 
resort  of  all  those  birds  who  are  most  alive  to  the  fundamental  truth 
that  '  it  is  the  early  bird  that  catches  the  worm.'  Look  out  of  the 
window  upon  it,  at  the  very  first  dawn  of  day,  and  listen  to '  The  earliest 
pipe  of  half-awaken'd  birds '  in  the  shrubs  close  by.  You  may  see,  if 
you  are  lucky,  the  hedgehog  scuttling  off,  when,  like  the  ghost  in 
HamUty  he  ^scents  the  morning  air,'  from  the  soft  sweet  grass  which 
he  has  been  searching  all  night  for  insects,  to  the  friendly  shelter 
of  the  yew-hedge.  You  may  see  the  rabbit  which  has  managed,  in 
spite  of  every  obstacle,  to  push  his  way  into  the  garden,  taking  hjf  last 
nibble  at  the  forbidden  fruit  or  flower.  Presently,  down  upon  the 
grass  there  comes  with  a  flop,  a  cock  blackbird,  still  more  than  half- 
asleep;  he  is  followed  by  another  and  another;  then  drop  in  the 
song-thrushes ;  then  the  more  lively  and  active  starlings ;  then  the 
'careful'  and  friendly  robin;  and  then  the  little,  cringing,  ma- 
obtrusive  hedge-sparrow ;  till  the  whole  of  the  lawn  is  dotted  with 
bird  life  in  action. 
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But  the  true  proprietors  of  the  bowling-green — our  and  ita  prime 
favourites — the  two  birds  which  will  hardly  leave  it  through  the  live- 
long 6unimer*a  day,  do  not  appear  till  a  little  later  in  the  morning : 
the  spotted  fly-catcher  and  the  water-wagtail.  The  fly-catcher 
claims  as  his  department  the  lawn-tennis  net,  the  croquet-hoops,  the 
garden-seats.  From  these  he  watches  for  each  passing  gnat  or  fly  or 
moth,  and  with  quick,  graceful,  noiseless  flight  dashes  out  on  them 
as  they  pass.  You  hear  a  slight  click  of  the  slender  bill ;  and  the 
bird,  after  sometimes  catching  by  repeated  zig-zags  three  of  them  in 
one  flight,  returns,  perhaps  a  dozen  times  over,  to  his  post  of  observation 
before  he  shifts  to  the  next.  His  mate,  you  may  be  sure,  is  sitting  on 
her  nest  not  far  away ;  nor  will  it  be  long  before  you  see  him  visit 
her.  He  does  not  mind  being  watched ;  though,  as  you  approach 
the  sanctuary,  he  will  do  his  best  to  scold  you  away  with  his  little 
tremulous  complaint. 

But  a  still  more  welcome  and  still  more  cheery  tenant  of  the 
lawn  is  the  pied  or  water  wagtail — the  '  polly-wash-dish,'  as  people 
sometimes  call  him.  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  lease  of  it  for  life ;  he 
claims  it  as  all  his  own,  and  resents  any  intrusion  upon  it.  Watch 
his.  movements ;  he  runs  two  or  three  yards  with  his  little  nimble 
feet.  He  stops  and  thinks,  his  long  pied  tail,  longer,  in  proportion, 
even  than  the  magpie's,  and  something  of  the  same  colours,  shaking 
up  and  down,  as  if  it  could  not  be  still.  He  dashes  off  again,  taking 
a  turn  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  as  he  catches  sight  of  his 
tiny  prey.  Now  and  again,  he  springs  a  foot  or  two  into  the  air  to 
catch  a  fly  upon  the  wing.  Then  he  dashes  forward,  as  if  he  were  in 
for  a  long  race,  faster  than  you  would  think  such  slender  legs  could 
carry  him.  But  again  he  stops  dead  short,  digging  his  bill  into  the 
grass  as  though  he  would  bury  himself  in  it,  his  tail  high  in  air  a» 
though  he  would  turn  a  complete  somersault — and  a  somersault  it 
would  often  be,  were  it  not  for  the  grip  that  his  long,  slightly  curved 
hind  claw  has  upon  the  turf.  His  nest  is  safely  hidden  in  the 
creepers  of  the  house  or  in  some  niche  or  ledge  of  the  garden  walls. 
You  are  anxious  to  discover  it ;  he  is  equally  anxious  to  conceal  it. 
When  his  mouth  is  crammed  with  insects,  he  will  fly  to  the  roof- 
ridge,  and,  perfectly  aware  that  you  are  watching  him,  will  watch  you, 
in  turn,  for  many  minutes  together,  leaving  his  mate  and  young  ones 
to  hunger  as  they  may,  rather  than  betray  his  secret.  The  wagtail 
frequently  migrates  from  one  part  of  the  coimtry  to  another,  and 
sometimes  congregates  in  flocks ;  but  he  pairs  for  life,  and  the  same 
pair  always  reappear,  sometimes  when  they  are  least  expected,  and 
all  the  more  welcome  from  their  occasional  absence,  on  their  favourite 
lawn.  Their  devotion  to  one  another  is  extreme,  as  a  scene  I  wit- 
nessed some  forty  years  ago,  but  which  is  as  fresh  in  my  memory  aa 
if  I  had  seen  it  yesterday,  will  show.  I  will  relate  it,  and  with  it  I 
will  conclude  this  paper  and  this  series  of  papers  on  bird  life. 
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A  wagtail  had  been  killed,  probably  by  a  stone,  and  was  lying  dead 
in  the  middle  of  the  circnlar  drive  in  front  of  the  Down  House,  Bland* 
ford«  The  snrviyor  seemed  beside  himself  with  grief.  like  Eve  in 
Paradise,  he  *  knew  not  what  death  was,'  or,  at  most,  the  reality  was 
only  gradnally  breaking  in  upon  him.  He  kept  running  up  to  the 
body  with  loud  and  plaintive  call-note.  He  called,  but  there  was  no 
response.  He  caressed  the  body,  caught  hold  of  it  with  his  little  bill, 
coaxed  it  to  move,  drew  it  after  him  for  a  yard  or  two.  He  even  tried 
to  rise  with  it  in  the  air.  Then,  like  one  distraught,  he  dashed  away 
to  the  edge  of  the  gravel  drive,  and  then,  as  quickly,  dashed  back  again, 
to  go  through  the  same  mournful  processes.  Sometimes,  he  would  fly 
right  off  in  wavering,  uncertain  flight  as  fieur  as  the  eye  could  follow 
hun,  as  though  he  could  bear  the  sight  no  longer ;  but,  without  stop- 
ping to  rest,  he  hurried  back  in  straighter  and  quicker  flight,  unable 
to  tear  himself  away,  or  as  if  he  hoped  that  something  might  have 
happaied  in  his  absence.  This  long-drawn  tragedy,  this  abandonment 
cf  grief,  I  watched  from  the  window,  throughout  the  afternoon,  till 
darkness  came  on.  Next  morning,  the  body  had  disappeared,  and 
I  saw  the  survivor  no  more. 

B.  BoswoBTH  Smttbu 
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THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  COLONIES 

THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  A  JOURNEY  IN  AUSTRALIA,  NEl^ 
ZEALAND,  AND  TASMANIA 


If  there  is  any  special  reason  which  has  prompted  me^  after  my  return 
from  tiie  Antipodes,  to  write  an  article  upon  tiie  Church  in  Australasia, 
it  is  that  I  may  find  an  opportunity  of  expressing,  in  some  public 
manner,  my  gratitude  for  the  singular  kindness  which  I  experienced, 
all  through  my  journey,  alike  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tas- 
mania, from  a  great  variety  of  persons,  and  perhaps  most  frequently, 
as  is  natural  to  a  bishop  on  his  travels,  from  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  the  Church.  To  pass  through  countries  where  everybody  seems 
glad  to  welcome  a  stranger,  if  only  he  comes  from  the  land  which  is 
always  and  everywhere  known  as  ^  home,'  is  a  delightful  experience ; 
and  that  delight  has  recently  been  mine.  It  would  be  but  a  small 
return,  and  yet  I  would  eagerly  make  it,  if  it  were  possible,  by  any 
word  of  mine,  to  excite  or  quicken,  among  Churchmen  at  home,  an 
interest  in  the  history,  both  past  and  present,  of  the  Church  in  Austral- 
asia, and  in  other  regions  of  the  Empire  beyond  the  seas. 

I  hope  that  nothing  I  may  say,  in  appreciation  of  my  own  Church, 
win  be  taken  as  a  disparagement  of  any  other  religious  body.  So  far 
as  I  could  judge,  the  activity  of  the  Church  is  reflected  outside  the 
Church ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  activity  outside  the  Church  is  reflected 
within  her.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  a  powerful  force  not  only  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  but,  from  their  habit  of  voting  en  masse  for  the 
objects  which  they  have  at  heart,  in  politics  also.  The  Presbjrterians, 
apart  from  their  numerical  strength,  have  always  at  their  command 
the  sagacity,  resolution,  and  energy  of  the  Scotch  race.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  the  religious  denominations,  whether  in  Australia  or  in 
New  Zealand,  were  fully  as  numerous  and  as  various  as  at  home. 
I  used  to  amuse  myself  on  Saturday  mornings  by  reading  the  list  of 
services  and  meetings  advertised  for  the  coming  Sunday,  which  would 
often  occupy  as  much  as  two  columns  of  a  large  daily  newspaper ; 
and  amcmg  them  were,  at  least  in  some  cities,  notices  relating  not 
only  to  all  forms  of  Christianity,  from  Roman  Catholicism  to  the 
Salvation  Army,  but  to  such  vagaries  as  Christian  science  (which  has 
always  seemed  to  me  neither  Christian  nor  scientific)  and  the  extra- 
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ordinary  system  founded  in  America  mider  the  name  of  Zionism  by 
Dr.  John  Alexander  Dowie,  the  Second  Elijah,  as  he  styles  himself, 
who  is  a  native,  I  was  told,  of  Adelaide,  and  was  once  the  minister  of 
a  small  chapel  at  Melbourne ;  he  has  lately  returned,  after  his  misfor- 
tunes in  Zion  City,  to  Australia,  and,  if  I  may  trust  the  telegraphic 
news,  has  met  the  proverbial  fate  of  prophets  in  their  own  country, 
and,  I  am  afraid  I  must  say,  has  richly  deserved  to  meet  it. 

Amidst  this  congeries  of  religions  the  Church  of  England  holds  her 
own.  She  is  naturally  in  a  large  d^ree  the  Church  of  the  English, 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  of  the  Irish,  and  the  Presbyterian 
of  the  Scotch.  She  is  also,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire,  to  some 
extent  the  Church  of  the  governing  class ;  more  so,  I  thought,  than 
in  Canada,  but  less  so  perhaps  than  in  India.  Upon  a  rough  estimate 
she  counts  among  her  members  something  between  a  half  and  a  third 
of  the  population.  According  to  the  last  census,  in  1901  the  propor* 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  inhabitants 
was  as  follows : 


Church  of  EngUnd 

New  SouUi  Wales    . 

.    1^59,841 

628,181 

Victoria    .... 

.    1,201,188 

428,704 

West  Australia 

608,266 

185,028 

Queensland 

362,604 

106,987 

Tasmania 

172,475 

86,486 

New  Zealand   . 

i">n t        .         1 r«         • 

.       772,719 

^_   J A  _  i . 

815,268 

The  Church  membership,  in  fact,  amounts  to  1,740,544  out  of  a 
total  population  of  4,371,538  souls. 

Such  is  the  proportion  now ;  and  it  has  been  much  the  same  for 
many  years.  Of  course  there  are  some  cities  which,  owing  to  the 
circumstances  of  their  original  foundation  or  other  causes,  present  a 
rather  one-sided  character.  Thus,  in  New  Zealand,  Christchurch, 
like  the  whole  Canterbury  settlement,  was  avowedly  a  creation  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  similarly,  Dunedin  (as  the  name  of  its  harbour. 
Port  Chalmers,  attests)  was  a  Presbyterian  foundation.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  Anglican  cathedrals  at  Christchurch  and  Dunedin, 
the  stately  Presbyterian  church  overlooking  Otago  Harbour,  are  unmis- 
takable witnesses  of  their  histories  and  characters.  Upon  the  whole, 
too,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  more  powerful  in  Australia  than  in  New 
Zealand ;  she  is  more  powerful  in  Sydney  than  in  Melbourne.  Adelaide, 
again,  was  originally  a  Nonconformist  settlement ;  it  still  retains  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  which  asserts  itself  in  '  the  dissidence  of  Dissent 
and  the  Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion ' ;  but  the  Church, 
under  the  three  wise  and  moderate  bishops  who  have  successively 
ruled  her  there,  has  made  great  progress,  and  everybody,  I  thinki 
says  a  good  word  for  her  now. 

In  point  of  buildings  the  Church  of  Rome  takes  the  first  place. 
In  Australia,  as  much  as  in  Canada  and  India,  she  early  learnt  the 
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advantage  of  imposing  sites.  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  some  places 
she  had  sacrificed  utility  to  show,  by  erecting  her  churches  and  still 
more  her  cathedrals  on  lofty  eminences  at  some  distance  from  the 
common  life  of  the  people.  At  Melbourne,  for  example,  the  Anglican 
cathedral,  though  less  conspicuous  than  the  Roman,  yet  in  its  position, 
which  is  owing,  imless  I  am  wrong,  to  the  prescience  of  Bishop  Moor- 
house,  is  probably  more  useful  as  a  centre  of  worship  and  preaching. 
Still,  no  English  Churchman  can  look  at  Roman  Catholic  edifices  like 
the  cathedral  at  Sydney,  as  seen  from  the  harbour,  or  the  cathedral  at 
Dunedin,  where  it  dominates  the  city,  or  the  schools,  convents,  training 
colleges,  and  nursing  homes  in  many  parts,  and  especially  at  Sydney, 
without  feeling  that,  if  the  Church  of  Rome  has  thought  too  much,  the 
Church  of  England  has  thought  too  little  of  impressing  the  mind  and 
spirit  through  the  eye. 

The  Anglican  cathedrals,  even  when  they  are  not  commanding  in 
locality,  are  often  stately  buildings.  At  Sydney,  at  Melbourne,  and 
at  Adelaide  in  Australia,  at  Christchurch  in  New  Zealand  they  are 
equal  to  any  modem  religious  buildings  at  home.  Of  the  other 
Australian  cathedrals,  except  that  at  Perth,  I  am  not  qualified  to 
speak  from  personal  observation ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  late 
Bishop  of  Brisbane  expended  a  great  part  of  his  energy,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  sacrificed  his  life,  in  raismg  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  worthy 
cathedral  in  his  diocese.  In  New  Zealand,  except  at  Christchurch, 
the  cathedrals  or  pro-cathedrals  are  generally  built  of  wood,  whether 
from  scarcity  of  funds  or,  as  has  sometimes  been  the  case,  from  fear 
of  earthquakes ;  but  in  Auckland,  at  least,  a  magnificent  site,  chosen 
by  Bishop  Selwyn  and  reserved  since  his  day,  awaits  the  erection  of  a 
cathedral  which  shall  worthily  represent  the  permanency  as  well  as 
the  dignity  of  the  Church  in  New  2«ealand. 

It  occurred  to  me  to  inquire  in  several  places  whether  the  passing 
of  persons  from  Anglicanism  to  Romanism  or  vice  vetsa^  or  from  one 
Protestant  denomination  to  another  or  to  the  Church  of  England, 
was  a  common  event.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  such  conversions  are 
few,  not  enough  to  affect  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  denomina- 
tions. Here  and  there  a  man  or  a  woman  has  become  a  Roman 
Catholic,  often  at  the  time  or  in  consequence  of  a  mixed  marriage. 
Here  and  there,  too,  whether  in  the  same  or  in  other  circumstances, 
an  Anglican  becomes  a  non-Episcopalian.  And  there  are  instances  of 
persons  bom  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  who  are  similarly  led  to 
recognise  the  historical  claims  of  episcopacy.  The  Salvation  Army 
has  rather  lost  numbers  in  the  last  few  years ;  but  of  its  social  work 
I  heard  much  praise  everywhere.  As  a  rule,  the  Churches  in  Austral- 
asia are  content  to  do  their  own  work;  they  do  not — even  the  Church 
of  Rome  does  not — ^poach  upon  others.  The  Australians,  in  fact,  and 
the  New  Zealanders  are  practical  people ;  they  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves overmuch  with  speculative  questions ;  they  have  not  got  ages 
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of  history  behind  them ;  they  caie  to  ask  not  what  a  Church  was  or  did 
in  a  remote  past  and  a  distant  country,  bat  what  it  does  or  is  capable 
of  doing  for  society  now.  Accordingly,  there  is  less  scruple  among 
the  kdty  than  in  England  about  diversifying  or  interchanging  their 
forms  of  worship;  Anglican  Churchmen  go  to  non-Episcopalian 
churches,  and  non-Episcopalians  to  Anglican  churches;  even  some 
Protestants  and  some  Roman  Catholics  attend  each  others'  services 
from  time  to  time  with  little  sense  of  inconsistency.  The  personality 
of  ecclesiastical  leaders  is  a  potent  influence  for  good  or  eviL  Cardinal 
Moran,  in  Sydney,  can  hardly  daim  to  have  won  the  blessing  of  the 
peacemakers.  But  ecdesiastics  like  Archbishop  Carr  and  Dr.  Fitchett 
(not  to  mention  any  Anglican  bishops  and  clergymen)  deserve  and 
enjoy  the  respect  of  all  parties.  The  Bishop  of  Tasmania  told  me  of 
the  kindly  welcome  which  he  received,  upon  landing  in  his  cathedral 
city,  from  the  venerable  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  The  fact  is 
that  a  man  is  taken  for  what  he  is  worth  with  less  regard  to  his 
theological  position  than  at  home. 

Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians  and  non-Episcopa- 
lians, have,  alike  in  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand,  been  drawn  together 
by  antagonism  to  a  common  enemy.    Whereas  in  England  Church- 
men and  Nonconformists,  equally  desirous  as  they  are  of  religious 
education  in  elementary  or,  to  use  the  AustraUsian  name,  public 
schools,  display  an  acrimony  as  tragical  as  it  is  irrational  in  regard 
to  the  particular  form  and  manner  of  the  reli^on  which  shiall  be  taught 
there,  in  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand  they  stand  shoulder  to  shoxdder 
in  resistance  to  educational  secularism.    It  would  be  difficult  and 
perhaps  impertinent  in  a  stranger  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upcm 
affairs  in  the  Colonies,  where  colonial  opinion  is  itself  divided.    Local 
traditions,  associations,  circumstances,  feelings  count  for  much ;  and 
of  these  he  can  know  little  or  nothing.    Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  not  less  qualified  than  disposed  to  settle  their  educational  pro- 
blems among  themselves.    All  I  can  say  is  that  I  met  a  good  many 
thoughtful  men  and  women  who  regarded  secular  education  in  the 
public  schools  as  a  necessity ;  I  did  not  meet  one  who  did  not  regret 
the  necessity.    It  is  impossible  to  feel  surprise  in  any  Christian 
country,  where  religious  differences  are  virulent  and  morbid,  that 
statesmen  should  t^  to  avoid  the  evil  of  sectarian  animosity  by 
shutting  the  doors  of  the  schools  against  religious  teachers  and  re- 
ligious teaching  altogether.    If  there  is  any  such  argument  as  can 
overcome  or  modify  that  policy,  it  can  only  be  that,  great  as  is  the 
evil  of  exciting  religious  bitterness,  the  evU  of  bringing  up  children 
without  religion  is  still  greater.    I  do  not  think  it  is  an  unfair  state- 
ment that  men  and  women  in  Australia  are  less  famiUar  with  the 
Bible  than  they  are  at  home.    Preachers  have  told  me  that  the  names 
which  occur  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  if  they  are  mentioned  in 
sermons  or  speeches,  do  not  seem  to  awake  any  response.    This  is  not 
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an  evil  cliaracteristio  of  the  poorer  classes  alone.  When  I  was  visiting 
the  Jenolan  Caves,  it  happened  that  the  guide,  pointing  to  a  carious 
stalagmite  formation,  said :  '  That  is  what  we  call  Lot's  wife,'  and  a 
young  lady  at  my  side  did  not  know  who  or  what  Lot's  wife  was. 
But  the  ignorance  of  sacred  things  is  worst  in  the  dass  which  wholly 
depends  for  its  education  on  the  public  schools ;  and  it  is  lamentable 
in  its  depth  and  its  extent.  I  heard,  on  authority  which  lies  beyond 
the  possibility  of  error,  that  there  are  boys  and  girls  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  who  have  never  heard  the  name  of  Gk>d  or  of  Christ.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  persons  who  feel  the  most  dis- 
interested concern  for  the  future  of  the  Commonwealtii,  from  the 
Qovemor-Qeneral  downwards,  have  puMidy  advocated  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  schools.  The  'larrikin'  is  an  unpleasing  feature  of 
Australian  society  now;  there  are  other  features  scarcely  less  un- 
pleasing. But  Australian  society  to-day  is  greatly  leavened  by  the 
influences  and  associations  of  home.  It  is  often  urged  that,  when 
that  society  gets  its  tone  altogether  from  its  own  public  schools, 
where  its  coming  generation  has  been  educated  (if,  indeed,  it  be  an 
education)  without  the  fear  or  knowledge  of  God,  and  without  the 
love  or  knowledge  of  Christ,  it  will  slowly  but  surely  move  to  the 
edge  of  a  moral  precipice. 

In  Australia  the  different  States  have  adopted  somewhat  different 
educational  systems.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  or  distinguish 
them  here.  AU  that  need  be  said  is  that  public  opinion  originally 
favoured  secular  education,  but  has  come,  or  is  apparentiy  coming,  in 
most  or  many  parts  to  desire  some  religious  teaching,  however  simple, 
in  public  schools. 

My  object  is  not  so  much  to  portray  the  education  given  in  Australia 
or  New  Zealand  as  to  infer  from  it  how  far  it  may  serve  as  a  model  for 
educational  legislation  or  administration  at  home.  Where  the  minds 
of  men  are  excited  or  embittered,  the  calm  voice  of  reason  seldom 
gains  a  hearing.  Yet,  if  it  were  not  so,  the  experience  of  the  New 
World  might  perhaps  correct  the  prejudices  of  the  Old. 

There  are  in  the  field  of  education  at  least  three  distinct  policies, 
all  theoretically  compatible  with  justice.       .  ^ 

One  is,  as  people  do  not  agree  upon  religion  in  the  same  way  as 
they  agree  upon  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  to  exclude  religion 
from  the  schools  supported  by  the  State.  This  is  just ;  but  it  may 
mean  a  lowering  of  national  morality,  it  may  mean  an  offence  and  an 
injury  to  many  religious  consciences. 

A  second  policy  is  to  eliminate  from  the  religious  teaching  given 
in  schools  all  such  matters  as  are  in  dispute  among  Christians,  if  not, 
indeed,  among  the  members  of  all  religious  bodies,  and  to  make  the 
residuum^  and  only  that,  the  subject  of  teaching  in  schools.  And 
whether  this  residuuin  is  no  more  than  the  bare  reading  of  the  Bible 
*  without  note  or  comment '  or  includes  such  common  articles  of  belief 
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as  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  supremacy  of  Christ's  example, 
still  it  is  arrived  at  by  the  same  process  of  exhaustion  and  it  may  be 
defended  on  the  same  general  grounds.  The  teaching  of  such  a 
common  religious  creed  as  this  is  wha'.  in  England  is  called  unde- 
nominationalism.  I  will  not  deny  that  many  devout  and  earnest 
<ntizensy  whether  in  England  or  in  the  Antipodes,. approve  it.  I  will 
not  deny  that  I  myself  see  many  advantages  in  it,  nay,  that  if  it  were 
possible,  it  is  what  I  shoidd  think  best  in  the  interest  of  society.  But 
it  is  not  just  unless  the  persons  affected  by  it  are  willing  to  accept 
it.  To  say  that  it  is  just  in  itself  and  that  all  persons,  whether  they 
will  or  not,  ought  to  accept  it,  and  that  it  can  be  legitimately  imposed 
upon  those  who  will  not  accept  it,  is  to  give  the  majority  the  right 
of  tyrannising  over  the  minority.  And  it  is  abundantly  dear  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  religious  element  common  not  only  to  all 
Christians  but  to  Jews  and  secularists,  and  that  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  resOmLm  of  Christianity  will  certainly  not  be  acceptable  to 
Romanists,  and  in  all  probability  will  not  be  acceptable  to  Anglican 
Churchmen. 

This  being  so,  a  third  course  remains ;  it  is  to  support  out  of  public 
funds  all  schools,  whatever  religious  teaching  they  give  or  whetlier 
they  give  any  religious  teaching  or  not,  provided  that,  and  in  so  far 
as,  they  give  a  secular  education  of  the  character  and  dqpree  which 
the  State  demands.  To  this  course  public  opinion  has  lately  inclined 
in  England.  Upon  it  the  Education  Act  of  1902  proceeds.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  regard  it  as  an  unmixed  good.  The  education  of  children, 
as  it  were,  in  water-tight  religious  compartments  is  not  the  ideal 
state  of  things.  After  aU,  in  a  world  constituted  as  ours  is,  one  of 
the  first  and  best  lessons  which  a  man  or  a  child  can  learn  is  how  to 
get  on  with  people  with  whose  secular  or  religious  opinions  he  does 
not  agree,  to  look  for  the  good  in  them  and  not  the  evil,  to  know  and 
appreciate  and  respect  them.  Orthodoxy  gains  as  much  as  heterodoxy 
when  they  rub  shoulders  together.  But  what  I  am  now  arguing  is 
that  the  public  financial  support  of  denominational  schools,  as  they 
are  called  in  England,  may  be  wise  or  unwise,  it  may  be  easy  or 
difficult ;  it  is  not  unjusfe 

It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  remark  that  the  educational 
system  of  New  South  Wales  presents  some  features  of  particular 
interest  and  value.  The  Bishop  of  North  Queensland,  in  an  article 
contributed  last  February  to  this  Review,  has  anticipated  me  in 
calling  attention  to  it.  But  I  make  no  apology  for  insisting  upon  it, 
as  it  seems  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to  a  fair  solution  of  the  religious 
problem  in  education. 

The  three  sections  cited  by  the  bishop  from  the  Public  Instruction 
Act  of  1870  provide  : 

(1)  That  secular  instruction  shall  be  held  to  include  undenomina- 
tional religious  teaching--in  other  words,  that  the  elements  of  religious 
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truth  shall  be  taught  in  all  public  or  State  schools.    This  is  the  effect 
<y{  Section  7. 

(2)  That  apart  from  and  in  addition  to  this  elementary  religious 
teaching  ^  a  portion  of  each  day,  not  more  than  one  hour/  shall  be 
set  apart  for  denominational  teaching  if  the  clergy  or  other  authorised 
teachers  of  any  denomination  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  but 
thaty  if  they  or  any  of  them  do  not  attend  to  give  the  denominational 
teaching  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  that  portion  of  time  ^  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  ordinary  secxdar  instruction/  This  is  the  effect  of 
Section  17.  It  is  provided  also  that  two  reli^ons  teachers  belonging 
to  different  Churches  shall  not  give  thdr  teaching  at  the  same  time. 

(3)  That  no  child  shall  be  ^required  to  receive  any  general  or 
special  reli^ous  instruction*  except  with  the  assent  of  his  or  her 
parents  or  guardians.    This  is  the  effect  of  Section  18. 

The  merits  of  such  a  system  as  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  It  pro- 
vides the  reli{pous  teaching  common  to  all  or  nearly  all  Christians — 
i.e.  to  all  or  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  Christian  country.  It 
provides  also  the  special  or  denominational  religious  teaching  by 
which  many  Christians  set  great  store. 

It  places  the  religious  teaching,  both  general  and  special,  upon  the 
same  level  of  dignity  and  authority  as  the  secular  teaching ;  the 
children  (unless  specially  exempted)  must  attend  it,  and  attend  it  as 
a  regular  part  of  their  studies. 

It  gives  parents  or  guardians  full  control  over  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  children  whom  they  send  to  school. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  the  divided  state  of  Christendom 
these  or  such  as  th^se  are  the  true  lines  of  educational  policy. 

Australian  experience,  no  less  than  English,  suggests  that  the 
religious  training  of  the  young  cannot  be  safely  left  to  homes  or  to 
Sunday  schools,  or  to  voluntary  classes  in  elementary  schools.  Many 
parents  are  unable,  some  are  unwilling,  to  take  the  difficult  task  of 
religious  teaching  upon  themselves ;  they  lack  the  knowledge  or  the 
time  or  the  disposition  for  imparting  it ;  and,  however  sacred  be  the 
halo  which  the  relation  of  a  parent  to  his  child  throws  around  the 
teaching  of  religion  within  the  home,  is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that 
-persons  who  generally  refrain  from  teaching  their  children  any  other 
subject  will  be  their  best  teachers  in  the  most  difficult  subject  of  all  ? 
And  if  in  England  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  is  not  always  favour- 
able, and  perhaps  in  the  higher  classes  is  not  so  favourable  as  it  used 
4^0  be,  to  religious  teaching,  the  circumstances  of  Australian  life  are 
sometimes  actual  obstacles.  Nor,  again,  can  the  Sunday  schools 
supply  what  is  needed  in  religion.  Australian  statistics  prove  that 
not  half  the  children  who  go  to  the  public  schools  go  to  Sunday 
schools  as  well.  The  fact  is  that  the  Sunday  school,  in  a  country 
where  education  is  free  and  compulsory,  has  lost  something  of  its  old 
value.    Time  was  when  parents  sent  their  children  to  the  Sunday 
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school  not  only,  peiliaps  not  even  oUefly,  becaase  leligion  was  taught 
there,  but  becaase  it  was  the  only  place  where  anything-  was  tanght 
at  all.  But  a  child  who  receives  secnlar  teaching,  and  perhaps  some 
religious  teaching  with  it,  on  five  days  of  the  week,  does  not  need  Ihe 
Sunday  school  as  children  needed  it  when  there  were  no  other  schools. 

It  wiH  be  noticed  that  tiie  educational  system  of  New  South  Wales 
avoids  the  absurdity  of  making  all  subjects  compulsory  except  re- 
ligion ;  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  it  gives  the  parents,  and  in  a 
secondary  degree  the  childten,  the  choice  between  religious  and  secular 
teaching  in  the  time  set  apart  for  religion,  but  not  between  rei^ous 
teaching  and  play.  He  must  be  strangely  ignorant  of  human  natoie 
who  cannot  or  wOl  not  see  that,  if  there  is  any  reason  or  excuse  which 
will  get  a  child  off  an  hour's  schoolmg,  it  will  almost  certainly  be 
pleaded.  What  young  people  object  to  is  not  die  religious  lesson, 
but  the  lesson.  Even  in  England  it  happened  not  long  ago  in  a  well- 
known  school  that  two  boys  brought  a  letter  from  their  mother  asking 
exemption  for  them  from  a  reHgious  service  on  Ascension  Day  as  they 
were  Plymouth  Brethren.  The  request  was  readfly  granted;  bul 
when  the  boys  found  that,  instead  of  going  home  at  tiie  time  of  divine 
service,  they  would  be  expected  to  do  a  stiff  piece  of  Latin  prose  while 
the  service  was  going  on,  they  expressed  a  preference  for  the  chapri. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Bishop  of  North  Queens*' 
land  is  justified  in  regarding  the  Public  Instruction  Act  of  1870  in 
New  South  Wales  as  ^  perhaps  the  most  successful  and  fair  attempt 
made  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion.' At  aJl  events,  the  Act  satisfies  equally  the  rival  sentiments  in 
favour  of  general  and  of  special  reb'gious  teaching,  and  the  universal 
sentiment  in  &vour  of  some  religious  teaching. 

But  education  is  not  the  only  province  in  which  Australasia  may 
possibly  teach  a  useful  lesson  to  the  Mother  Country. 

Nobody  who  has  travelled  widely  in  the  Colonies  can,  I  think, 
entertain  any  strong  dread  of  disestablishment.  He  may  dislike  it, 
as  I  do,  principally  because  it  seems  to  him  that  the  State,  if  it  cuts 
itself  off  from  the  motived  and  sanctions  of  religion,  loses  a  part  of  its 
dignity  and  sanctity,  and  so  of  its  title  to  the  obedience  and  respect 
of  its  citizens.  He  may  believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  practical  sense  of 
the  community  as  shown  in  Parliament  is  a  wholesome  restraint  upon 
the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  clergy,  who  are  only  too  apt  to  live  and 
move  in  a  world  of  their  own.  And  he  may  hold,  as  I  do,  that  in  an 
age  of  fading  beliefs,  if  so  great  a  country  as  England  were  to  repudii^ 
her  historical  alliance  with  the  National  Church,  she  coidd  not  but, 
in  so  doing,  inflict  a  serious  blow  upon  Christianity  all  the  world  ovff. 
Colonial  experience  forbids  the  hope  that  a  severance  of  Chur^  from 
State  would  lead  to  a  reunion  of  the  Church  and  the  non-BpiMo* 
palian  bodies ;  in  no  cdony,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  do  Cfaurohmeii  and 
Nonconformists  stand  closer  together  than  at  home ;  in  one  (hkmj 
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at  least — SouilL  AMear— they  seem  to  me  to  stand  farther  apart.  The 
establishment  of  tibie  Ghnrch  at  home  is  not  the  cause  of  Nonconformity. 
Disestablishment  would  not  draw  the  non-Episcopalian  bodi^  into 
the  Chuxch;  it  might  drive  them  further  away.  For  as  an  arista- 
cracy,  when  it  loses  political  power,  tends  to  become  more  socially 
exclusive  than  ever,  so  the  Church  when  emancipated  from  the  State 
is  apt  to  become  more  and  more  ezckisive  ecclesiastically. 

But  that  the  Church  at  home,  if  disestablished  and  disendowed, 
wodd  endure  and  flourish,  aiid:  would  not  break  into  fragments  but 
would  remaia  a  powerful  and  enei^ic  body,  Colonial  experience 
decides.    And  to  one  who  believes  in  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  institu- 
tion, the  Colonies  afford  groat  encouragement.    It  hae  been  my 
fortune  to  see  the  life  of  the  Church— I  may  almost  say,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Bntidi  Empire.    But  let  me  cite  the  example  of  the  Australian 
Church  alone.    The  Church  ia  Australia  is,  as  it  were,  the  oreature  of 
yesterday.    There  are  persons  living  who  remember  the  time  when 
the  site  on  which  the  noble  city  of  Melbourne  now  stands  was  the 
home  ai  the  wombat  and  the  dingo.    Bishop  Brougbton,  down,  to  the 
year  1847,  used  to  sign  himself  W.  G.  AustisJia.    In  fact,  aU  Australia 
was  sai  Archdeaconry  of  the  See  of  Calcutta  down  to  1836.    Bishop 
Peny,  whom  I  used  to  see  in  my  undergraduate  days  at  Cambri(^e,.  was 
the  first  Bidbop  of  Melbourne.  Upon  the  pillars  in  tdie  nave  of  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Sydney  are  graven  the  names  of  the  bishops  who  assembled 
there  in  I860)  all  of  them  founders  of  the  Church  in  tiiieir  sevenK 
dioceses.    William  Grant  Broughton,  Bishop  of  Sydney  and  Metro- 
politan ;  (}eorge  Augustus  Selwyn,  Bishop  of  New  Zealand ;  Francis 
Bussell  Nixon,  Bishop  of  Tasmania;  Augustus  Short,  Bishop  of 
Adelaide;   Charles  Perry,  Bishop  of  Melbourne;  William  Tyrrell, 
Bishop  of  Newcastle.    And  now  after  so  short  a  time  to  find  every- 
where stately  cathedrals  and  goodly  churches,  with  services  indis- 
tinguishable in  their  rendering  from  the  best  services  at  home,  except, 
perhiq)s,  in  some  of  the  richly  endowed  cathedrals,  to  find  churches 
built  and  the  means  of  grace  provided  and  sustained  not  only  in  cities 
and  towns  but,  so  far  as  my  travels  led  me,  in  the  villages  and  remote 
settlements — I  cannot  spealc  from  personal  knowledge  of  many  parts 
of  the  bush — ^to  find  an  increasing  body  of  clergy,  lay-helpers,  and 
deaconesses^  and  associations  formed  for  missions  at  home  and  abroad, 
for  humanity,  temperance,  and  purity ;  in  a  word,  to  find  a  Church 
life  which  is  a  worthy  imitation  or  adaptation  of  all  that  Church  life 
means  in  England — ^all  this  is  a  revelation  of  the  power  inherent  in  the 
Church.    For  these  resxdts  it  is  impossible  to  assign  too  much  credit 
to  the  early  bifAbops  and  cbrgy  of  the  Church  and  their  successors  te 
the  present  day.    There  has  been,  and  is,  a  noUe  spirit  of  consecrated 
devotion  in  their  lives.    They  tell  a  story  of  an  English  ecclesiastie 
who,  in  the  course  of  a  journey  through  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
preached  a  s^mon  warning  his  clerical  audience  against  luxury.    He 
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might  have  spared  his  painB.    No  bishop  or  dergyman  whom  I  saw 
possesses  the  opportmiity  or  the  desire  of  luxurious  living.    Life  in  tiie 
Colonies  is  strenuous  and  self-denjring.    I  remember  a  Colonial  bishop 
(not  in  Australia)  writing  to  ask  me  to  stay  with  him,  if  I  would  put 
up  with  a  house  in  which  he  did  not  keep  a  servant.    Servants  are 
scarce,  as  everybody  knows,  in  the  Colonies.    Not  seldom  it  is  the 
bishop's  wife  or  daughters  by  whom  the  dinner  is  cooked  and  served. 
Perhaps  I  may  venture  to  say  that,  when  this  has  been  so,  I  have 
enjoyed  a  very  good  dinner.    The  bishops  woxdd  be  the  first  to  rejoice 
at  being  delivered  from  the  burden  of  the  old  and  stately  palaces 
which  make  such  a  drain  upon  the  incomes  of  the  Episcopate  at  home. 
Wherever  I  have  travelled  in  the  Colonies,  I  have  almost  always 
thought  that  the  bishops  lived,  just  as  they  ought  to  live,  quietly  and 
simply,  in  houses  large  enough  to  admit  of  moderate  hospitality,  but 
without  aftiything  approaching  to  style  or  pomp  or  luxury.    I  have 
never  seen  a  manservant  in  any  bishop's  or  dean's  or  archdeacon's 
house.    I  do  not  doubt  that  some  of  the  higher,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  lower,  clergy  are  inadequately  paid ;  but  there  is  no  such  difference 
between  the  incomes  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  as  evokes  a  painful 
sentiment  at  home.    The  Church  at  home  does  not  alwajrs  revise  or 
remember  how  much  work  the  bishops  abroad  do,  and  how  poor  is 
their  remuneration  for  doing  it.    I  think  of  one  devoted  bishop  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  honour  of  conversing ;  he  has  spent  a  long  life 
in  the  foreign  service  of  the  Church ;  his  salary,  when  he  was  con- 
secrated to  his  See,  was  nil ;  after  some  time  it  was  raised  to  1001. 
per  annum ;  it  has  never,  I  believe,  exceeded  260{.    There  may  be  even 
harder  cases ;  I  have  heard  of  them,  but  I  have  not  come  across  them. 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania  have  all  reaped  the  benefit 
of  self-sacrificing  episcopal  lives.    Nor  have  the  bishops  in  self- 
sacrifice  been  parted  from  their  clergy.    No  English  Churchman,  no 
English  Christian  can  read  to-day  without  emotion  the  noble  letter  in 
which  Selwyn  replied  to  the  offer  of  the  bishopric  of  New  Zealand  : 

Eton  College,  Windsor:  July  14, 1841. 
My  Lord  Primate,— -To  the  call  of  the  Church  conveyed  by  your  Grace  I  can 
make  no  plainer  or  shorter  answer  than  in  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  Matt.  xxL  30, 
'£y^,  jcvpif.  I  trust  that  I  could  have  answered  as  willingly,  if  I  had  been  called  to 
some  less  favoured  portion  of  Christ's  vineyard.  As  it  is,  I  feel  that '  the  lot  is 
fallen  unto  me  on  a  fair  ground ;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage.* 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  great  respect. 

Your  Grace's  obedient  and  fiuthful  servant, 

G*  A.  Sblwtk, 

especially  when  it  is  felt  how  much  his  Episcopate  meant  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  Anglican  Christianity.  For  to  him  it  was  given  to  create  and 
organise  a  Church.  The  Church  of  New  Zealand,  in  its  charter  as  in 
its  character,  still  retains  the  impression  of  his  mind.  There  is  still 
shown  in  Auckland  the  little  chapel  in  which  he  drew  up  the  constito- 
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tion  of  the  ChtuclL  of  New  Zealand.  He  may  Iiave  drawn  the  lines 
too  tightly,  I  cannot  tell ;  he  may  have  thought  moie  of  continuity 
than  of  development ;  a  Chtiich  needs  freedom  in  her  history  as  much 
as  in  her  origin ;  but  his  praise  is  and  will  ever  be  in  all  the  Churches. 
It  was  not  in  my  power  to  visit  the  Melanesian  mission,  but  in  the  pro- 
Cathedral  of  Auckland  I  looked  with  venerating  interest  upon  the 
little  wooden  cross  which  Bishop  Patteson  was  wont  to  cany  with 
him  on  his  missionary  cruises,  and  had  with  him  when  he  won  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  The  Melanesian  mission  is  one  of  the  glories 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Bishop  of  Melanesia  has,  I  was  told, 
been  depressed  of  late,  partly  by  ill-health  and  partly  by  unkind  and 
unfounded  criticisms,  such  as  ignorance  is  always  ready  to  level  at 
self-sacrifice,  upon  the  slowness  and  costliness  of  his  steamer,  the 
new  SmUhem  Cross.  Happy,  indeed,  should  I  be  if  this  article  should 
come  into  his  hands,  and  so  assure  him  of  the  respect  and  confidence 
felt  for  him  and  for  his  mission  by  one  who  has  watched  it  with  an 
ever-growing  sympathy  not  only  from  England  but  from  New  Zealand. 
But  no  bishop  in  Australasia,  except,  perhaps.  Bishop  Patteson,  stands 
higher  in  the  popular  estimate  than  Samuel  Marsden,  who  lived  and 
died  a  simple  priest. 

It  would  not  be  right,  among  the  sources  of  strength  upon  which 
the  Church  can  always  rely,  to  forget  the  co-operation  of  the  Christian 
laity.  For  this,  indeed,  I  was  prepared ;  I  had  known  it  in  India. 
AU  over  India,  where  the  missionaries  and  the  clergy  in  general  are 
necessarily  few,  the  Church  depends  more  than  at  home  upon  her 
laymen.  There  is  scarcely  a  station  in  which  some  devout  layman 
does  not,  in  the  absence  of  any  padre^  hold  Divine  Service  in  the  little 
church  week  after  week.  I  could  mention  stations  which  have 
seemed  to  be  morally  and  spiritually  raised  by  the  example  of  two  or 
three  devout  lay  residents.  Laymen  do  not  officiate  in  church  in 
Australia  so  much  as  in  India ;  there  is  not  the  same  need  of  their 
ministrations.  But  in  the  general  life  of  the  Church  they  play  an 
inestimable  part.  The  Church  at  home  is  only  now  beginning  to 
learn  what  a  reserve  of  strength  she  possesses  in  her  lay  members. 
She  will  learn  it  more  and  more,  and  will  need  to  learn  it,  as  the  growth 
of  population  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  clergy  and  the 
poverty  of  clerical  livings  force  her  to  look  for  new  means  of  main- 
taining and  expanding  her  ministry.  The  Colonies  have  learnt  it 
already.  There  the  Church  has  made  a  fresh  call  upon  her  laity ;  and 
nobly  have  they  responded  to  it. 

Perhaps  the  main  reason  for  the  greater  activity  of  the  lay  members 
of  the  Church  in  the  Colonies  may  be  found  in  the  greater  power 
assigned  to  them.  For  one  essential  element  of  Church  life,  i.e. 
legislation,  is  denied  to  the  Church  at  home,  but  afforded  to  the  Church 
in  the  Colonies. 

In  England  the  Church  can  make  no  law  for  herself  without  the 
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consent  of  Pftrliiment.  In  the  Golomes  sbe  is  irar  own  hwgber. 
And  the  lesnlt  Ib  aignifioant.  I  can  liaidly  imagine.a  gieatar  ootitxut 
Aan  the  languid  iirtesest  attaching,  -within  the  CboDdh  as  well  ns 
without,  to  the  proceedmgs  of  ConvooatiMi  at  home  and  tke  vivid 
anticipation  of  a  Synod  0f  the  Ofauxoh  In  Anfitialaaa.  When  I  was 
in  New  Zealand,  the  trimnial  9ynod  of  tiie  Cbnioh  was  a3)ovt  to  hold 
its  8e«on  at  AnoMaod.  It  would  then  he  caUed  to  deal  anthonta- 
tively  with  a  ntanber  of  nxattera  aSectmg  the  (StazuSi  iin  an  intimate 
way,  8ome  of  them  heing  only  matten  of  form  or  usage,  but  otheis 
being  matters  of  sudi  high  moment^as  the  revieiDn  of  the  constitution 
ef  tl^  Church  in  am  important  article  or  the  electk>n  of  a  primate. 
The  bishops  and  clergy  with  whom  I  stayed,  and  kymen  of  t^  CShurch 
as  weH,  seemed  to  feel  that  they  were  really  going  rto  take  part  in 
dehfoerations  and  decisions  vitaOy  afiecting  iihe  Church,  tiiat  they 
were  called  upon  to  act  and  <lo  lefleet  before  aoting,  and  that  the 
action  once  taken  might  be  irrevocaUe.  And  an  fact,  where  the 
Church  is  free  from  the  trumnels  of  the  State,  and  can  do  as  she  wiU, 
and  all  dioceses  and  parishes  have  promised  conformity  to  the  ruling 
of  the  general  Synod,  all  the  causes  which  excite  JMrtdviiy  and  eneigy 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs  exist  in  the  minds  and  spizits  of  -Oiurdinien. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Church  at  homse  is  too  timid.  I  have  often 
thought  she  would  command  more  respect  if  she  did  not  so  nervously 
shrink  from  facing  a  revision  of  Ihe  Prayer-book.  JBut  it  is  certain 
that  circumstances  tend  to  make  tte  Church  in  tiieOolonieslxdder  and 
stronger. 

The  Churches  in  Awtralia  and  New  Zealand  aie,  I  think,  less 
troubled  by  ritualism  i^lian  Idie  CSiiirdi  at  home,  fieie  and  there  I 
heaird  of  a  deigyman  «eommittiBg  what  I  con  only  call  the  insane 
folly  of  emptying  hk  cdiurdi  for  tiie  sadro  of  a  postore  or  a  vesture 
labelled  as  a  principle.  But  saeh  cases  are  ran,  and  public  opinion 
eondemns  Iheon.  It  wonld  seem  that  self-willed  ckigy  in  Auatzalasia, 
and  especially,  I  ihink,  in  New  Zealand,  are  sub^cted  to  two  re- 
straining influences  which  axe  not  felt,  or  not  equally  felt,  at  home : 
the  bishops  can  move  them  at  wiH,  and  Aeir  congngatiDiB  oan  with- 
hold their  salaries.  It  is  highly  desisable  to  iaeiBaae  Ae  power  of  the 
bishops  at  home.  And  if  vicars  and  rectonsdeiived  at  leaist  half  their 
endowments  from  the  good  will  of  tiieir  parislnoners,  it  m  prebdlile 
that  they  would  more  frequently  listen  to  the  voioe,  I  will  not  say  of 
eommon-sense,  but  of  Christian  charity.  Stil,  iit  is  only  fair  to 
remember  that  the  cases  in  which  a  priest  is  a  law  to  himaelf ,  and 
acknowledges  no  oAer  law  or  no  authority  te  iuteqiitfl  ike  3aw  but 
ene  which  does  not  exist,  «nd  cannot  possibly  be  oaHed  into  being, 
are  few  in  England ;  in  AustralaBia  they  hardly  ocgkc  On  liie  other 
hand,  the  OfauFohes  in  Australia  ai»l  New  Zeahmd  have  generally 
preserved  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Church  at  home.  Perhaps 
'ttie  balance  of  ecdesiastioal  parties  is  not  so  wdl  obserad  amang  the 
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Episcopate  aa  il  is  in  India.  But  in  New  Zealand  there  is  nothing, 
and  in  Australia  there  is  little,  of  the  one-sidedness  which  has  given  the 
Church  of  South  Africa  a  singular  consistency  and  uni^  but,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  lias  somewhat  impaired  her  present  and  future 
influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  country  whose  name  she  "bears. 

The  Colonial  Churches  stand  in  supreme  need  of  a  good  clergy. 
Nowhere  is  the  opportunity  of  the  Church  greater.  Nowhere  is  her 
task  more  arduous.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  me,  therefore,  to  learn  that 
ihe  supply  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  was  not  dimioishing,  but, 
at  least  in  some  quarters,  showed  a  tendency  to  increase.  There  are 
good  theological  colleges  both  in  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Church  in  Australasia  found  not  more  diffi- 
culty, but  rather  less,  than  the  Church  at  home  in  recruiting  the  ranks 
of  her  d&sgj  from  her  own  people.  And  this  is  as  it  shovdd  be ;  iot 
not  only  will  it  be  more  difficult  for  the  Mother  Counti;,  as  the  years 
pass,  to  supply  clergy  enough  for  the  Church  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
hut  deq^ymen  coming  out  from  home  are  often  less  well  suited  than 
clergymen  bom  in  the  Colonies  to  appreciate  the  spirit  .and  accept  the 
conditions,  and,  it  may  be,  to  bear  Hie  hardships,  such  as  they  are, 
of  Colonial  life.  Nor  could  any  mistake  be  greater,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Church  at  large,  than  to  discourage  foreign  clerical  service  i^ 
ifilling  up,  habitually  or  general^,  the  higher  offices  of  the  Church 
abroad  with  clergymen  sent  out  &om  home. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  if  gaps  are  left  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy 
at  home  by  the  unwillingness  of  young  men  to  take  Ho^  Orders,  thej 
may  in  some  degree  be  filled  by  men  ordained  abroad.  For  in  ai^ 
estimate  of  the  number  of  men  ordained,  the  ordinations  held  in  the 
Colonies  and  in  India  must  be  taken  into  account.  There  are  now 
more  than  a  hundred  Colonial  bishops ;  and  if  each  of  them  were  to 
ordain  three  deacons  annually,  they  would  together  make  a  sensiUe 
addition  to  the  forces  of  the  Church.  I  cannot  help  thinking  then  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  ^reat  importance  to  relieve  the  Colonial  Churches, 
.as  far  as  possible,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possibly,  from  the  dis- 
abili^jy  .pat  upon  them  by  the  Colonial  Clergy  Act.  It  anust  be  recog- 
nised that  Colonial  and  Indian  ordination  cannot  be  trea^ied  exactly 
■as  egual  io  ordination  at  home ;  no  one  will  propose  to  demand  of  a 
Hindu  .or  a  Maori  candidate  tor  Holy  Orders  the  same  knowledge, 
both  in  nature  and  in  amount,  as  of  a  candidate  who  baa  taken  a 
degree  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  But  would  it  not  be  possible,  without 
any  jir^judice  to  the  liberty  of  local  bishops  in  ordainii^;  men  for 
service  in  iheir  own  dioceses  or  province,  to  establish,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbuiy  and  York,  a  standard  of  eKaminatiom 
for  Ho^  Orders,  so  that  all  priests  in  all  parts  of  the  wodd  who  prove 
themselves  to  have  attained  tiiis  standard,  as  tested  1^  an  officiaHy 
appointed  examiner,  should  be  equally  eligible  for  appointments  and 
preferments  throughout  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  ? 
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There  is  need  of  a  cultivated  cleigy  in  the  gieat  cities  of  Austialasiaw 
Cities  like  Sydney  and  Melbouzne»  Adelaide,  Wellington,  Chiistchaichv 
and  Hobart  (to  mention  only  those  which  I  have  visited)  aie  dis- 
tinguished not  in  commerce  or  politics  alone,  but  in  various  branches  of 
science  and  learning.  They  are  worthy  of  the  highest  intellectual 
and  spiritual  help  which  the  Church  can  give  them.  The  Episcopate 
of  Bishop  Moorhouse  at  Melbourne  is  a  witness  of  Colonial  admiration 
for  noble  gifts  directed  to  a  noble  end. 

The  Church  must  send  out  her  good  men  to  the  Colonies.  But  it 
is  equally  true  that  she  must  not  send  out  her  bad  men.  It  was  stated 
to  me  in  Australasia,  and  I  could  hardly  credit  the  statement,  did  not 
my  experience  in  India  bear  it  out,  that,  if  a  clergyman  gets  into 
trouble  at  home,  he  is  often  sent  out — and  sometimes, even  with  a 
recommendation  from  his  bishop,  who,  if  he  did  not  know  the  truth 
about  him,  ought  to  have  known  it — to  begin  life  afresh  in  a  Colonial 
diocese.  One  bishop  told  me  during  my  travels  that  not  long  ago 
there  were  living  in  his  diocese  fifteen  clergymen  who  had  come  out 
to  him  from  England,  and  not  one  of  .them  could  he  allow  to  officiate 
in  his  diocese,  although  he  was  in  sore  want  of  clergy. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  said  of  all  classes  of  men,  and  espedally 
of  the  clergy,  that,  if  a  man  cannot  live  a  good  life  at  home,  the  worst 
possible  course  is  to  send  him  out  to  the  Colonies.  For  in  the  Colonies 
the  temptations  are  greater,  the  restraints  are  fewer.  And  there  is 
nothing  which  a  colony  and  the  Church  of  a  colony  so  bitterly  resents 
as  that  the  failures  of  the  Old  World  should  be  dumped  down  there. 
The  Church  in  Australasia  needs  not  the  worst,  but  the  best,  repre- 
sentatives of  English  Churchmanship.  She  justly  complains  if  un- 
worthy priests,  sent  out  from  England,  do  dishonour  to  the  youthful 
days  of  her  history.  But  if  the  Church  at  home  owes  it  to  the  Colomal 
Churches  to  forbear  sending  out  her  moral  failures,  so  those  Churobes 
in  their  turn  owe  it  to  the  Church  at  home  to  be  scrupulous 
about  receiving  such  failures.  For  if  it  should  happen  tJiat  a 
clergyman  who  had  been  disgraced  at  home  were,  even  without  any 
proof  of  penitence  or  time  for  evincing  it,  not  only  permitted  to 
officiate  in  a  Colonial  diocese,  but  honoured  and  rewarded  there, 
and  entrusted  with  solemn  and  delicate  spiritual  duties,  such  a 
diocese,  and  perhaps  the  province  of  which  it  forms  part,  would  for 
many  a  long  day  deserve  to  lose  the  respect  of  earnest  and  devout 
Churchmen. 

The  Colonial  Churches  then  are  wise  in  their  insistence  upon  a  high 
moral  character  in  their  clergy.  For  it  is  a  feature  of  the  life  of  tiie 
Church  abroad,  as  compared  with  the  life  at  home,  that  pez8<mality 
is  a  more  important  factor.  It  is  a  sufficiently  important  &otor  of 
the  clerical  life  at  home ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  still  more  important  in  the 
Colonies.  For  the  forces  of  habit  and  tradition  and  association  are 
not  so  potent  in  a  new  as  in  an  old  country.    Thus  success  and  failure 
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in  the  clerical  life  are  moie  rapid  and  striking  tlian  at  home.  In  the 
Colonies  a  good  man  fills  his  church  almost  at  once ;  an  inefficient 
man  empties  it  all  at  once.  If  a  congregation  does  not  like  a  clergy- 
man,  its  members  feel  little  scruple  about  leaving  his  church  for  another 
or  for  a  non-Episcopalian  place  of  worship,  or  about  stajring  away 
from  church  altogether.  And,  what  is  worst,  if  they  do  not  like  him, 
or  if  they  think  him  unequal  to  his  work,  they  cease  to  support  him 
by  their  money — in  a  word,  they  starve  him  out.  The  Coloniid  bishops 
experience  few  difficulties  so  great  as  that  of  providing  for  their 
deserving  elderly  clergy. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  in  this  difficulty  the  Church  at  home 
might  afford  some  relief  to  the  Church  abroad. 

The  work  of  the  deigy  in  the  Colonies  is  often  in  some  respects 
harder  than  any  clerical  life  at  home.  I  do  not  say  it  is  harder  in  all 
respects ;  but  it  is  in  some.  The  Colonial  clergy,  and  still  more  the 
Indian  clergy,  sometimes  live  in  enervating  and  dangerous  climates. 
They  live  in  an  isolation  of  which  their  brethren  at  home  have  no 
experience :  I  have  known  clergymen  who  did  not,  and  could  not,  see 
another  clergyman  once  in  twelve  months.  And  it  often  happens 
that  their  parishes,  or  the  districts  assigned  to  them,  in  extent  and 
character  are  more  like  English  counties,  or  even  combinations  of 
jcounties,  than  English  villages.  I  shall  be  forgiven  if  I  plead  the 
cause  of  the  clergy  who  labour  abroad ;  I  have  known  them  so  well ; 
I  sympathise  with  them  so  deeply.  And  what  is  true  of  the  clergy  is. 
equally  or  more  than  equally  true  of  the  bishops.  From  these  con- 
siderations it  seems  to  follow  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  who  serve- 
abroad  should  be  young,  and  that  when  they  grow  old  they  should  be- 
brought  home.  It  would,  I  believe,  be  an  immense  gain  to  many^ 
parochial  clergymen  at  home  to  have  seen  something  of  the  Church  of 
the  Empire.  It  would  be  fully  as  great  a  gain  to  the  foreign  dergy^ 
when  they  have  spent  their  best  years  abroad,  to  enjoy  the  peace  of  a 
quiet  country  parish  at  home. 

At  present  there  is  much  objection  taken  to  any  recognition  of 
devoted  service  abroad.  The  Church  has  not  yet  learnt  to  think  im> 
perially.  Not  many  years  ago  a  missionary  bishop  who  had  adminis- 
tered a  vast  diocese  in  trying  climates  until  he  was  an  old  man,  and 
who  had  so  long  laboured  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  among  ruthless 
savages  that  in  the  estimate  of  a  gallant  admiral  not  particularly 
friendly  to  missions  no  man  ever  deserved  the  Victoria  Cross  better 
than  he,  was  preferred  to  a  modest  dignity  in  one  of  the  English 
cathedrals.  His  appointment  was  made  the  occasion  for  an  outcry 
because  he  had  not  worked  in  the  diocese  in  which  his  preferment 
lay.  The  Church  has  not  yet  learnt  to  think  imperially.  She  still 
conceives  herself  as  the  Church  of  the  nation,  but  not  as  the  Church 
of  the  Empire.  She  will  never  rise  to  the  greatness  of  her  oppor- 
tunity  if  she  despises  and  neglects  her  sons  who  have  led  the  forlonk 
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hopes  of  her  mission,  if  she  lets  them  starve  in  their  old  age  or  fall 
helpless  at  their  posts  and  die  forgotten. 

In  Australasia  the  Church  has  mnch  to  do.  Before  her  spread 
unknown,  unconquered  fields.  But  a  stranger  who  travels  there, 
unless  his  feeling  be  wholly  different  from  my  own,  will  wonder  more 
at  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time  bj  the  ener|^  of 
her  sons  with  little  or  no  support  from  the  State,  than  at  all  that  still 
remains  to  be  attempted.  He  will  realise  that  she  too,  in  the  British 
dominions  b^ond  the  seas,  has  had  her  heroes,  her  saints,  her  mart/zs. 
He  will  oome  home  with  many  thoughts  stirring  in  his  soul — admiratJon 
for  the  bishops  and  clergy  who  have  served  her  there,  an  aUding 
interest  in  her  development,  above  all  with  an  unassailaUe  conviction 
of  her  Jiigh  and  sacred  calliDg. 

J«  £.  G.  WSLLDOK. 
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'AN  EX'PRISONER 
ON  PROFESSIONAL  CRIMINALS' 

A    REJOINDER 

A  SERM OK  preached  from  a  perverted  text  may  contain  mnch  that 
is  worthy  of  attention.  And  a  kindred  remark  applies  to  a  fieviewr 
article.  If  '  An  Ex-Prisoner  on  Professional  Criminals'  had  given 
the  unciter's  experiences,  and  pradioal  snggestions  baaed  on  his 
esperiences^  the  article  in  qne^on  would  have  been  interesldng,  and 
possibly  useful.  But  almost  every  part  of  it  is  foxmded  on  some 
misrepresentation  of  something  written  by  me.  This  is  discoura^ng 
to  me,  I  confess.  For  the  articles  I  have  contributed  to  this  Review 
have  had  a  twofold  aim.  I  have  appealed  to  those  who  aie  in  a 
position  to  control  or  influence  legislation  about  criminals  and 
crime ;  and  I  have  sought  to  educate  public  opinion  on  the  8ub|ect. 
My  success  in  the  one  sphere  has  &r  surpassed  my  expectations; 
but  if  Mr.  H.  J.  B.  Montgomery  is  a  fiEor  representative  of  '  the  man 
in  the  atreet/  I  can  have  made  no  pcogress  with  the  .genesal  pdUic. 
But  is  he  ?  What,  for  example,  am  I  to  think  of  sucdi  a  statement 
as  the  following : 

Some  time  ago  Bir  Bobert  Anderson  wrote  an  artiole— I  believe  it  appeared 
in  this  Review — on  the  sabjeot  of  *•  Crime  and  Criminals,'  in  wfaaoh  article  he 
asserted  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  burglaries  committed  in  London  were  in 
reality  organised  by  a  cabinet  of  bnrglara,  who  sat  romid  a  table  and  directed  aU 
opexsiionB. 

Of  course  I  have  never  written  anything  which  bears  the 
remotest  resemblance  to  what  is  here  attributed  to  me.  I  have 
said  that  buoglars  are  .genemlly  '  profawional  criminals ' ;  and  in 
one  artiole  I  skated  tiiat  the  men  who  oirgaiiiae  and  finance  crime  in 
this  ceontry  are  not  more  numerous  tbrn  tiie  Cabinet  Mimaters, 
and  &at<they  are  as  well  known  to  the  pdioe. 

Again,  on  p.  282,  '  Ex-Prisoner,'  in  crifaiciafaig  my  statements, 
speaks  of  'the  professional  or  habitual  orimina]  class.'  Now,  no 
one  who  has  really  xead  my  articles  can  have  £uled  to  notice  the 
distinction  I  have  drawn  between  '  habitual  criminatls '  and  ^  pro- 
fessional criminals.'    A  man  may  be  an  '  habitual  criminal,'  and  yet 
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worthy  of  pity  and  help  rather  than  of  severe  punishment ;  but  a 
'professional  criminal' — it  is  my  articles  that  have  brought  the 
expression  into  prominence  and  common  use — ^is  a  typical  *  anarchist/ 
and  society  is  justified  in  taking  whatever  action  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  itself  against  him. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  protest  against  my  saying  that  these 
men  are  '  utterly  irreclaimable.'  And  the  suggestion  that  they  are 
professional  criminals  by  choice  is  'to  his  mind  sheer  nonsense/ 
Th^  are  what  they  are,  he  adds,  '  because  their  wills  have  been 
weak,  and  circumstances  have  been  too  strong  for  them.'  I  have 
never  said  that  these  men  are  'irreclaimable.'  As  recently  as  in 
my  January  article,  which  'Ex-Prisoner'  claims  to  have  read, 
I  ventured  to  dissent  from  a  statement  to  that  effect  which  I  quoted 
from  Mr.  Justice  Wills.  And  I  may  here  say  that  his  lordship  has 
since  conveyed  to  me  his  acceptance  of  my  criticism.  My  words 
were: 

This  is  aU  too  true  of  others — wretched  weaklings  who  seem  to  have  neither 
moral  nor  intellectual  fibre  to  save  them  in  a  world  where  temptaticms  to  evfl 
abound  and  the  way  of  life  is  narrow.  But  the  criminals  who  give  most  trouble 
tO'the  police  are  men  of  a  different  kidney,  clever  men  who  pursue  a  life  of 
crime  because  their  calculation  of  its  risks  leads  them  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  long  run  it  pays  (p.  108). 

And  I  went  on  to  say  that,  while  the  reforms  proposed  by  the 
Home  Office  Bill  will  have  but  little  effect  upon  these  men,  the 
changes  which  reason  and  common-sense  would  suggest  would  lead 
not  a  few  of  them  to  give  up  the  criminal  career. 

The  public  judge  of  these  matters  by  what  they  read  in  Blue- 
books  and  newspaper  reports  of  criminal  trials,  but  my  statements 
are  based  on  knowledge  of  the  criminals.  Let  me  take  a  few 
typical  cases.  The  three  men  to  whom  I  am  about  to  refer  have 
given  the  polioe  more  trouble  than  any  criminals  of  the  type  known 
to  Mr.  Montgomery. 

A.  B.  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman.  He  was  a  man  of  real  aUlify, 
of  rare  charm  of  manner  and  address,  and  an  accomplished  linguist. 
For  example,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  Madame  Patti's  visits  to 
America  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Customs  officers,  and  thus 
got  on  board  the  liner  in  advance  of  the  '  Beoeption  Committee'  who 
went  out  with  a  special  steamer.  He  was,  of  course,  a  stranger  ta 
the  great  singer,  but  she  was  charmed  by  his  appearance  and  bearings 
and  the  perfection  with  which  he  spoke  her  native  language.  She 
took  for  granted,  moreover,  that  he  had  been  commissioned  for  the 
part  he  played  so  acceptably ;  and  the  Beoeption  Committee  supposed 
he  was  a  friend  of  Madame  Patti,  and  upon  his  arm  it  was  that  she 
leaned  in  disembarking.  All  this  was  with  a  view  to  carry  out  a 
huge  fraud,  the  detection  of  which  eventually  brought  him  to  ruin. 
The  man  was  capable  of  filling  any  position,  but  the  life  of  adventure 
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and  of  ease,  which  a  criminal  career  provided,  had  a  fiuscination 
for  him. 

C.  D.  was  a  man  of  still  greater  brain-power^  though  without  the 
social  and  educational  advantages  of  the  other.  His  projects  were 
generally  on  a  grand  scale.  His  share  of  the  profits  of  one  of  the 
many  crimes  he  planned — the  greatest  diamond  robbery  on  record — 
was  not  much  short  of  100,0002.  For  years  he  lived  in  affluence  in 
Jjondon,  ready  at  any  time  to  put  down  any  sum  of  money  necessary 
to  *  bring  about  a  job.'  His  last  cowp,  though  by  no  means  his  last 
offence,  was  the  robbery  of  the  famous  Gtiinsborough  picture. 

Very  different  from  both  these  criminals  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  is  E.  F.  But  the  one  element  common  to  all 
these  men  is  that  they  persist  in  crime,  not  from  any  weakness  of 
will,  nor  from  any  pressure  of  temptation,  but  in  spite  of  means  and 
opportunities  to  live  honestly  and  in  comfort.  Of  my  third  example 
I  need  only  say  that  at  the  time  of  his  last  crime  he  had  amassed 
so  much  wealth  that  on  his  discharge  from  penal  servitude  he 
brought  an  action  against  the  administrator  of  his  estate,  claiming 
large  damages  for  alleged  maladministration  of  (me  portion  of  his 
personal  property.  And  he  owned  besides  a  considerable  amount  of 
house  property  in  London. 

Someone  will  object,  perhaps,  that  these  are  exceptional  cases. 
But  that  is  precisely  what  I  have  insisted  upon.  These  men  are  few 
in  number — ^not  more  numerous  than  Cabinet  Ministers — ^and  yet 
the  trouble  they  give  to  the  police,  the  losses  they  inflict  on  the 
community,  and  the  evil  they  do  in  encouraging  others  to  become 
criminals,  are  quite  incalculable.  And  under  our  present  system 
they  are  dealt  with,  when  brought  to  justice  for  an  offence,  merely 
on  their  statutory  dossier^  which  contains  nothing  but  the  record  of 
*  previous  convictions.'  And  their  '  previous  convictions '  are  always 
fewer  than  those  of  their  dupes  and  agents. 

These  men  are  the  aristocracy  of  crime.  The  professionals  of 
the  second  rank  are  much  more  numerous,  but  a  single  wing  of  any 
large  prison  would  hold  every  man  of  them.  In  my  article  of  March 
1903  I  mentioned  my  old  friend  '  Quiet  Joe '  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  class.  I  predicted  that,  on  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  then 
lately  passed  on  him,  he  would  at  once  resume  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  And  I  need  not  say  my  prediction  was  fulfilled.  In 
this  class-  also  are  the  English  thieves  whose  conviction  for  bank 
robberies  in  France  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  last  January* 

In  the  third  rank  of  *  professionals '  I  would  place  the'ordinary 
burglar.  Here  is  a  tjrpical  case  recently  reported  in  the  morning 
papers.  After  describing  the  arrest  of  the  gang,  the  report 
proceeded : 

At  Newington  Sessions  yesterday  the  prisoners  came  up*  for  trial.  Their 
names  and  the  sentences  awarded  |them  are :  Ephraim  Jones,  four  years*  penal 
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servitude;  Edward  Steer,  twenty-one  months*  hard  laboor;  William  Fieldec, 
eighteen  months ;  Theresa  Jones,  three  months.  Jones,  it  was  explained^  had 
been  a  trainer  of  thieves  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  prisoners  formed 
a  dangerous  guig  who  had  operated  at  Wimbledon,  Tooting,  and  Balham 
There  had  been  200  cases  of  honse-breaking  in  the  district  since  t^ey  began. 
Fielder  had  a  banMng  aooomit* 

For  twenty-five  years  a  trainer  of  thieves,  and  with  a  score  of 
200  to  his  credit  in  his  last  innings  as  a  burglar,  Jones  gets  a  four 
years'  sentence.  In  the  course  of  1907  he  will  resume  his  life-work 
with  a  new  set  of  implements,  procured  no  doubt  with  the  moray 
which  will  be  handed  to  him  by  the  prison  authorities  as  a  reward 
for  good  conduct  in  prison.  I  am  not  questioning  tihe  discretion,  of 
the  court  that  sentenced  him.  The  force  of  my  criticism  depends 
on  assuming,  as  I  do  assume,  that  the  sentence  was  entirely  in 
accordance  with  our  present  system.  It  is  the  system  I  am  attacking. 
My  aim  has  been  to  hold  it  up  to  the  censure  of  every  man  of 
intelligence,  and  to  the  ridicule  of  every  man  who  hafi  any  sense  of 
humour. 

If  anybody  supposes  that  a  four  years'  sentence  for  the  trainer  of 
thieves,  and  an  eighteen  months'  term  for  his  comrade  with  'a 
banking  account,'  have  some  occult  relation  to  the  principles  of 
eternal  justice,  I  will  not  waste  time  in  discussing  the  matter  for 
his  benefiL  The  sentences  have  relation  only  to  a  stupid  and 
mischievous  system  that  has  been  developed  largely  by  chamse,  since 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  felons.  It  is  a  system  based 
in  part  on  the  medisBval  superstition  which  assigns  to  human  tribunals 
the  duty  of  punishing  crime,  regarded  as  sm,  and  in  part  on  the 
habit  of  dealing  with  crime  and  criminals  on  doctrinaire  lines. 

And  my  proposal  is  merely  that  we  should  shake  ourselves  &ee 
&om  superstition,  and  face  the  facts  in  a  rational  way.  I  am  not 
an  advocate  of  wild  theories  or  of  heroic  measures.  The  reforms  I 
suggest  would  have  the  approval  of  the  vast  m^ority  of  the  com- 
munity. I  urge  merely  that  the  crime  problem  should  be  dealt 
with  in  the  way  that  has  led  to  such  notable  results  in  the  sphere  of 
sanitation.  If  for  a  single  decade  we  reverted  to  our  old  ways  of 
dealing  with  disease,  fever  epidemics  would  sweep  away  half  the 
population  of  our  large  towns.  If  for  a  single  decade  we  dealt  with 
crime  as  intelligently  as  we  now  deal  with  disease,  we  should  reduce 
by  half  the  volume  of  recorded  crimes  i^^ainst  property.  I  make 
this  limitati<m  because  crimes  of  violence— crimes  due  to  drink,  and 
lust,  and  hate — ^must  be  reached  by  other  methods,  and  largely  by 
influences  of  a  general  kind  that  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Though  our  fathers  would  regard  the  results  of  modem  sanita- 
tion as  little  short  of  magical,  there  is  no  magic  whatever  about  the 
methods  by  which  those  results  have  been  attained.    The  measures 
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of  a  general  kind  to  raise  the  health  standard  of  the  commnnity  have 
their  counterparts,  to  some  extent,  in  the  spread  of  education  and 
other  influences  which  tend  to  raise  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  the  people.  But  here  the  parallel  ends.  When  a  case  of  infectious 
disease  occurs  we  isolate  it,  taking  adequate  means  to  prevent  its 
infecting  others.  And  at  the  same  time  no  effort  is  spared  to 
ascertain  how  and  when  and  where  the  patient  contracted  the 
disease ;  and  his  seclusion  is  enforced  so  long  as  there  is  any  danger 
of  his  spreading  it.  But  when  *  Quiet  Joe,'  or  Ephraim  Jones 
commits  a  crime,  the  State  proceeds  to  '  bring  the  criminal  to  justice,* 
which  is  achieved  with  dull  stupidity  on  the  '  punishment-of^jrime ' 
system,  by  inflicting  a  certain  kind  and  amount  of  imprisonment 
upon  the  delinquent.    .  ^ 

To  test  this  by  a  definite  case,  I  ask  why  should  Ephraim  Jones 
be  sentenced  to  four  years'  penal  servitude  ?  The  supposition  that 
there  is  any  occult  connection  between  that  sentence  and  his  crime 
regarded  as  a  sm  is  too  silly  for  discussion.  The  sentence  no  doubt 
was  entirely  in  accordance  with  precedent  and  custom,  and  that  is 
its  only  justification.  But  let  us  ignore  custom  and  precedent,  and 
consider  the  case  on  its  merits.  Here  is  a  member  of  a  '  dangerous 
gang  *  of  burglars,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  committing 
crimes,  and  training  others  to  commit  crimes ;  and  on  conviction  of 
felony  he  receives  a  sentence  which  will  turn  him  loose  again  in  a 
little  over  three  years.  Apart  from  professional  *  humanitarians '  and 
other  lunatics,  is  there  anybody  who  would  defend  this  ? 

The  '  humanitarians '  will  plead  that  he  is  not  incorrigible.  My 
only  comment  upon  which  will  be  that  if  so  he  is  unlike  the 
*  humanitarians.'  The  practical  question  here  is  not  the  theology  of 
the  Eden  Fall,  but  the  right  way  to  deal  with  a  man  who  fi)r  five- 
and-twenty  years  has  persistently  followed  the  life  of  an  outlaw, 
preying  upon  the  community,  and  dragging  others  down  to  his  own 
level.  Apart  firom  the  bM&es  of  received  theories  and  precedents, 
would  any  sensible  person  hesitate  hr  a  moment  to  say  that  he 
ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  liberty  which  he  systematically  misuses 
to  the  injury  of  his  neighbours  ? 

At  which  the  doctrinaire  penologist  will  protest  that  it  would  be 
an  injustice  to  punish  anyone  so  severely  for  a  single  crime.  Here 
comes  up  the  punishment-of-crime  theory  again.  Until  the  lid  of 
that '  Jack-in-the-box '  is  fiustened  down  we  shall  make  no  progress. 
We  all  believe  in  a  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world,  whose  word  is 
'  Vengeance  is  mvne,  I  will  recompense ' ;  and  though  the  State  has 
delegated  power  to  punish,  human  punishments  are  merely  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  the  end  is  the  protection  and  well-being  of  society, 
A  judge  who  supposes  that  he  can  impose  a  sentence  which  shall 
satisfy  eternal  justice  must  be  either  an  atheist  or  a — well,  the 
opposite  of  a  philosopher ! 
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But  an  objection  of  another  kind  arises.  The  law  entrusts  a 
criminal  court,  with  clearly  defined  and  limited  powers,  to  sentence  a 
criminal  for  offences  openly  charged  and  proved  against  him  by  legal 
evidence ;  but  it  would  be  intolerable  to  empower  a  judge  to  deprive 
a  criminal  permanently  of  his  liberty  on  a  vague  charge,  laid  and 
proved  in  a  sort  of  Star  Chamber  inquiry. 

This  objection  I  endorse  with  emphasis.  But  I  would  say,  in  the 
first  place,  that  this  is  precisely  what  takes  place  at  present.  Some 
judges  indeed  refuse  to  hear  anything  of  a  prisoner's  antecedents 
beyond  the  fact  of  previous  convictions  formally  proved ;  and  I  may 
add  that  the  influence  of  such  judges  in  encouraging  crime  can  be 
rightly  estimated  only  by  the  police  and  by  the  criminals  themselves. 
But  our  best  judges  make  use  of  the  very  inadequate  and  wholly 
unsatisfactory  means  of  information  available  to  them,  and  in  a  timid 
way  give  effect  to  it  in  apportioning  a  prisoner's  sentence.  Were  it 
not  for  this  the  trials  of  some  of  the  worst  criminals  would  be 
practically  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  And  yet  the  system  is  un- 
English  and  really  indefensible. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  say  that  my  scheme  is  intended  to 
meet  the  very  reasonable  objection  here  under  consideration.  In- 
telligent public  opinion  is  setting  strongly  against  our  present 
methods  of  dealing  with  professional  criminals.  The  Home  Office 
Penal  Servitude  Bill  is  a  proof  of  this.  But  that  Bill  is  a  mere 
tinkering  with  a  problem  which  both  claims  and  admits  of  solution. 
Not  only  so,  but  by  implication  it  sanctions  the  system  of  holding  a 
Star  Chamber  inquiry  into  a  criminal's  antecedents.  An  old  criminal 
seldom  disputes  the  justice  of  his  conmctian;  but  he  frequentiy 
protests  against  the  justice  of  his  aent&nce.  In  imposing  sentence 
the  judge  is  generally  influenced  by  statements  made  by  the  police 
about  his  career — statements  which  are  sometimes  incorrect,  and 
which  he  never  has  a  fear  opportunity  of  meeting.  And  when  a 
criminal  whose  character  and  antecedents  are  of  the  worst  kind  is 
convicted  of  an  ordinary  felony,  no  judge  would  now  venture  to  deal 
with  him  in  the  way  which  the  interests  of  the  community  require. 
Public  opinion  would  not  tolerate  it. 

If  such  <;riminal8  are  to  be  adequately  dealt  with  by  being  put 
away  for  very  long  terms,  the  sentence  in  eveiy  case  must  be  the 
result  of  an  open  trial  on  the  definite  issue  that  the  accused  is  a 
'professional.'  If  the  system  is  to  be  a  success  such  a  trial  is 
necessary,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out.  No 
one  will  be  tried  on  such  a  charge  till  after  conviction  of  a  serious 
offence.  And  if  in  any  exceptional  case  there  should  not  be  time  to 
give  him  fair  notice  of  the  charge,  and  a  fSEur  chance  of  answering  it, 
there  could  be  no  hardship  in  detaining  him  as  a  hard  labour  prisoner 
till  the  next  assizes  or  sessions,  when  he  could  be  tried  on  the  charge 
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of  being  a  professional  criminal,  and  adequately  dealt  with  on  that 
issue,  if  found  against  him. 

I  am  at  liberty  to  state  that  Mr.  Justice  Wills  concurs  in  the 
views  expressed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  this  being  so,  I 
need  add  nothing  to  commend  them  to  favourable  consideration  as 
being  both  reasonable  and  practicable. 

Whether  the  verdict  of  a  jury  should  be  required  in  the  *  pro- 
fessional criminal '  charge  is  a  question  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  would  probably  be  decisive.  Personally  I  think  the  inter- 
vention of  a  jury  would  be  quite  unnecessary.  The  cases  would  be  like 
those  which  magistrates  now  deal  with  under  the  Prevention  of  Crimes 
Act,  and  the  public  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  decision  of 
a  judge.  As  to  the  sentence,  I  most  strongly  urge  that  it  should 
be  i/n  every  case  indeterminate.  A  man  who  deliberately  follows  a 
criminal  career  should  be  treated  as  a  moral  lunatic,  and  detained 
'  during  the  King'fr  pleasure.'  Any  element  of  uncertainty  will  bring 
in  the  element  of  '  luck,'  and  the  sporting  instincts  of  the  English- 
man will  tempt  many  a  man  to  take  his  chance  who  would  never 
face  the  gniUotine  of  a  life  sentence. 

The  objections  which  *  Ex-Prisoner '  urges  against  this  proposal 
are  that  no  man  is  irreclaimable,  and  that  men  made  desperate  by  an 
indeterminate  sentence  would  be  unmanageable.  As  for  this  second 
objection,  it  might  su£Sce  to  say  that  if  the  criminals  suppose  that 
threats  of  making  prison  discipline  impossible  will  coerce  the  com 
munity  into  continuing  the  present  scandalous  and  stupid  system  of 
dealing  with  them,  they  may  find  to  their  cost  that  '  the  resources 
of  civilisation  are  not  exhausted.'  But  when  the  scheme  comes  up 
for  practical  solution,  experienced  prison  officials  will  testify  that  it 
is  perfectly  feasible.  The  prisoner's  sentence  would  naturally  be  to 
penal  servitude.  But  after  serving  the  term  adjudged  adequate  for 
his  substantive  offenoe  he  would  pass  to  an  asylum  prison.  And  the 
visiting  justices  of  that  prison  might  have  power  to  send  him  back 
to  penal  servitude  for  deliberate  refusal  to  work,  or  for  any  serious 
act  of  violence.  But  here  I  am  going  over  ground  already  traversed 
in  previous  articles.  Indeed  my  only  difficulty  in  meeting  'Ex- 
Prisoner's'  attack  upon  my  scheme  depends  on  the  (act  that  every 
point  he  raises  has  been  fuUy  met  in  my  contributions  to  this  Review 
during  the  last  three  years. 

Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  reclaiming  criminals.  I  have 
dealt  with  this  in  much  detail.  The  first  step  to  reclamation  is 
repentance,  and  repentance  will  show  itself  in  a  desire  to  make 
amends  for  a  crime  committed.  And  generally  the  only  amends 
which  a  thief  can  make  is  to  tell  what  he  has  done  with  the  stolen 
property.  For  the  preservation  of  our  public  parks  we  are  largely 
indebted  to  the  theory  that  they  are  Boyal  Parks.  And  for  certain 
purposes  it  is  a  useful  fiction  of  law  that  every  ofience  is  committed 
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against  the  King.  But  if  the  twentieth  centoiy  shonld  inaogniat^ 
an  era  of  common  sense  in  these  ^natters,  we  shall  wake  up  to  the 
discovery  that  if  a  burglar  steals  my  property  he  commits  an  offence 
against  me.  The  King  fiction  rightly  precludes  me  frcMn  taking  the 
law  into  my  own  hands,  but  on  that  very  account  it  imposes  on  the 
State  the  obligation  to  see  to  my  interests.  I  want  to  know  what 
the  thief  has  done  with  my  property.  If  my  fiBunily  solicitor  takes 
my  deeds  and  papers  and  refuses  to  give  them  up,  a  competent 
court  will  commit  him  to  gaol,  not  for  a  term,  but  until  he  discloses 
what  he  has  done  with  them.  But  if  a  thief  takes  my  spoons  and 
forks  the  law  requires  me,  at  some  cost  of  time  and  money,  to  pro- 
secute him,  while  it  entirely  ignores  my  claims  to  restitution.  If 
on  pain  of  a  life  sentence  every  thief  was  required  to  disclose  what 
he  had  done  with  his  ill-gotten  gains,  in  a  few  years  we  should  have 
far  fewer  thieves  and  absolutely  no  receivers. 

On  this  subject  of  receivers  Mr.  Montgomery  rightly  says : 

There  woTild  be  a  marked  diminution  in  the  burglaries,  house-breakiiigs, 
piek-pooketings,  and  thefts  generally  annually  perpetrated  in  London  if  the 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  instead  of  the  professional  criminals,  were  exterminated 
or  permanently  incarcerated. 

My  scheme  would,  of  course,  include  receivers,  who  -are  *  pn>- 
fessionals '  of  the  worst  kind.  But  under  our  present  punishmeni-of- 
crime  system  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  catch  a  receiver.  Whereas 
if  the  law  would  deal  with  the  iMef  and  not  with  the  crime,  no 
receiver  could  carry  on  his  trade  for  long,  and  thieving  would  be- 
come unprofitable. 

As  for  these  men  being  reclaimable,  my  knowledge  of  human  nature 
in  general,  and  of  criminals  in  particular,  convinces  me  that  if  the 
vague  risk  of  a  longer  sentence  gave  place  to  the  certainty  of  a  life 
sentence,  the  well-to-do,  hard-headed  '  profesdonal '  would  at  once 
become  *  moral  by  Act  of  Parliament ' ;  and  that  the  weak  mffa  who 
cannot  resist  temptation  ought  (in  pity  for  themselves)  to  be  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  temptation,  and  brought  under  influences  fitted 
to  win  them  to  a  better  life.  The  'Ex-Prisoner'  denounces  my 
scheme  as  *  a  travesty  on  Ghristianily '  (8?c),  and  he  taunts  me  wi^ 
forgetting  that  a  professional  criminal  has  a  human  soul.  Those 
who  know  me  will  possibly  accept  my  assurance  that  my  belief  in 
Christianity,  and  my  sense  of  the  value  of  a  human  soul,  have 
influenced  me  in  taking  up  this  question.  What  he  says  about 
prison  chaplains  is  as  unjust  as  his  strictures  upon  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies.  There  are  good  and  bad  in  both  categories. 
My  connection  with  the  Pris<m  Department  brought  me  to  know 
chaplains  whose  devotion  to  their  work  in  seeking  to  lead  jMisoners 
to  a  better  life  won  my  respect  and  admiraticm.  I  knew  others, 
again — ^happily  a  minority — who  were  mere  officials,  and  had  w) 
fitness  for,  or  interest  in,  their  duties. 
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But  in  a  Protestant  conntry  the  system  of  conferring  on  a 
chaplain  the  powers  of  a  sort  of  religions  gamekeeper  is  quite 
indefensible.  The  State  has  a  clear  right  to  punish  criminals  in  any 
way  the  good  of  the  community  may  require.  But  if  it  shuts  them 
up  in  a  prison  it  has  no  moral  right  to  deprive  them  of  food  for 
either  the  mind  or  the  soul,  any  more  than  to  deny  them  food  for 
the  body.  The  very  fact  of  imprisoning  them  creates  the  duty  of 
providing  them  with  suitable  sustenance  for  every  part  of  their 
complex  being.  And  it  is  the  neglect  of  that  duty  which  leaves  our 
prison  system  open  in  some  measure  to  the  reproach  Mr.  Montgomery 
brings  against  it,  of  being  '  responsible  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
English  professional  criminal.'  Its  effect  on  me  would  be  not  to 
make  a  criminal  of  me,  but  to  drive  me  mad.  I  know  all  about  the 
inside  of  the  prison,  not  excepting  the  floggings;  and,  j:>ac6  the 
'  humanitarians,'  I  would  eagerly  submit  to  the  *  cat '  on  condition  of 
being  treated  in  all  respects  as  a  human  being  during  my  imprison- 
ment. 

I  will  not  further  notice  '  Ex-Prisoner's '  misrepresentations  ul 
detail.     One  more  specimen  may  suffice.    He  says : 

Sir  Bobert  Anderson's  remedy  is  not  to  reform  the  prison  system  or  attempt 
to  reform  the  criminal,  but  to  seize  on  the  professional  criminal  and  have  him 
permanently  inoaroerated  in  the  place  that  has  made  him  what  he  is. 

Here  in  a  single  sentence  is  a  misstatement  of  all  the  main 
points  of  my  scheme.  I  urge  the  abolition  of  the  pumshment-of- 
crime  system  which  now  underlies  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  both  in  our  courts  of  justice  and  in  our  prisons.  I  urge  that 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  namely, 
to  deter  from  crime ;  that  in  ordinary  cases  the  reformation  of  the 
offender  should  be  the  primary  and  principal  aim  of  imprisonment, 
punishment  being  made  subservient  to  that  end.  I  urge  that  the 
same  kind  and  measure  of  thought  and  care  that  are  now  given  to  a 
case  of  disease  should  be  given  to  a  case  of  crime.  But  I  urge  also, 
not  only  in  the  interests  of  the  community  but  of  the  criminals 
themselves,  that  cases  deemed  '  incurable '  should  be  permanently 
isolated,  not  with  a  view  to  punishment,  but  in  order  to  protect 
society,  and,  I  may  add,  to  protect  the  criminals  against  them- 
selves. 

The  simplest  part  of  this  scheme  is  that  in  respect  of  which 
people  seem  most  incredulous,  I  mean  stamping  out  'profeaaioTuil 
crime.  A  very  small  share  of  the  intelligent,  patient,  and  detailed 
effort  which  has  availed  to  stamp  out  epidemic  disease  would  achieve 
this  result  in  a  single  decade.  The  real  difficulty  depends  on  the 
short-sentence  system — ^this  senseless  and^opeless  procession  in  and 
out  of  gaol,  which  goes  on  without  intermisaon  day  .by  day  through- 
out the  year.    No  one  should  be  sent  to  prison  if  his  case  can  be 
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otherwise  dealt  with.  And  no  one  should  be  imprisoned  without  a 
definite  object.  If  it  be  for  punishment,  let  the  punishment  be 
made  sharp  and  stinging.  If  for  reformation,  let  the  prison 
discipline  be  modified  with  that  end  in  view.  It  is  a  feu^t,  and  a 
scandalous  feict,  that  numbers  of  idle  tramps  commit  offences  in 
order  to  get  into  gaol  during  weather  of  special  severity.  It  is  a 
fact  no  less  scandalous,  that  in  the  case  of  thousands  of  people  who 
are  not  much  worse  than  their  neighbours,  the  effect  of  a  short  term 
of  imprisonment  is  merely  to  destroy  in  them  the  fear  of  a  gaol,  and 
to  render  them  less  fit  than  ever  for  life  out  of  gaol. 

And  the  same  means  which  might  make  a  term  of  imprisonment 
the  turning  point  of  many  such  lives  would  avail  also  witli  some  of 
those  who  seem  the  most  hardened  in  crime.  But  this  is  a  subject 
which  it  is  difficult  to  handle  in  the  pages  of  this  Review.  Some  of 
us  believe  that  God  could  feed  a  penal  servitude  convict,  as  He  once 
fed  a  prophet  in  Israel,  by  the  agency  of  the  birds  of  the  air.  But 
we  should  all  agree  that  this  in  no  way  affects  the  commissariat 
duties  of  the  prison  authorities.  And  some  of  us  would  hold  that  a 
like  remark  applies  to  the  undoubted  fact  of  Divine  power  to  bring  a 
prisoner  to  repentance.  Moreover,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  a  prison 
chaplain  if  the  very  prisoners  who  most  need  his  ministrations 
regard  him  much  as  Mahometans  regard  a  Christian  missionary. 
A  mass  of  prejudice  clouds  their  minds  and  closes  their  hearts 
against  him. 

In  America  the  prisons  are  not  administered  by  such  cast-iron 
methods  as  with  us.  It  fell  upon  a  day  that  in  Sing  Sing  Prison, 
New  York,  a  converted  prize-fighter,  known  to  the  scum  of  the  city 
as  '  Awful  Gardner,'  was  put  up  to  preach  to  the  convicts.  Among 
them  was  an  Irish  Soman  Catholic,  Jerry  McAuley  by  name,  who 
had  been  emigrated  to  New  York  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
placed  there  under  the  care  of  his  grandmother.  He  soon  got  out 
of  hand  and  went  to  the  bad.  His  record  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  while  still  a  lad  in  his  teens  he  was  sentenced  to 
fifteen  years'  penal  servitude.  He  knew  'Awful  Gardner'  well. 
To  use  his  own  terse  words,  he  knew  him  as  '  an  all-round  ruflian.' 
The  service  made  a  profound  impression  on  him,  and  became  the 
turning-point  of  his  life.  Indeed  it  led  to  a  religious  movement  in 
the  prison.  The  authorities  gave  free  access  to  city  missionaries  to 
continue  the  good  work,  and  Bible  classes  were  formed  among  the 
convicts.  So  unmistakable  was  the  change  in  Jerry  McAuley  that 
the  governor  of  the  State  granted  him  a  pardon. 

Between  a  prison  cell  and  a  free  life  of  honest  labour  there  lies  a 
gulf,  and  it  was  left  unbridged  when  poor  McAuley  was  released 
from  Sing  Sing.  It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  a  man  with 
such  antecedents  soon  fell  under  the  influence  of  old  habits  and 
former  companions.    But  after  several  bad  lapses  a  city  missionary 
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got  hold  of  him,  and  he  was  again  set  upon  his  feet.  He  decided  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  rescue  of  others  of  his  own  class,  and  the 
records  of  his  mission  in  one  of  the  worst  streets  of  New  York  have 
few  parallels  in  the  story  of  philanthropic  and  Christian  effort. 
McAuley  is  now  dead,  but  the  work  he  originated  is  still  carried  on 
by  men  who  at  one  time  seemed  to  be,  like  him,  hopeless  drunkards 
and  hardened  criminals,  but  who  were  reclaimed  by  his  influence — 
indirectly  a  result  of  '  Awful  Gardner's '  preaching  in  Sing  Sing 
prison.  The  fiwts  are  public  property.  My  friend,  the  Eev.  Dr. 
A.  T.  Pierson,  who  is  at  this  moment  in  England,  declares  that 
a  visit  to  *  the  Jerry  McAuley  Water  Street  Mission '  is  like  reading 
a  new  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Yes ;  without  reserve  I  maintain  that  no  criminal  is  irreclaim- 
able, and  I  earnestly  plead  for  reforms  in  prison  administration  that 
will  make  reclamation  as  common  as  now  it  is  unhappily  rare.  But 
considerations  of  this  kind  only  lend  increased  weight  to  my  demand 
for  reforms  in  another  sphere.  They  afford  no  excuse  for  a  system 
which  leaves  the  community  a  prey  to  the  depredations  of  profes- 
sional criminals.  The  question  here  is  a  practical  one.  It  is  not 
whether  an  offender  is  to  be  regarded  as  irreclaimable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Christian  philanthropist,  but  whether  a  criminal 
court  is  justified  in  holding  him  to  be,  in  a  legal  sense,  incorrigible. 
If,  as  the  result  of  a  fair  public  trial,  he  is  proved  to  have  deliberately 
and  persistently  followed  a  career  of  crime,  let  him  be*  dealt  with 
as  reason  and  justice  demand;  and  let  mercy  show  itself,  not  in 
turning  impenitent  criminals  loose  upon  society,  but  in  bringing 
them  under  influences  calculated  to  fit  them  possibly  for  a  return  to 
liberty  in  later  years,  but  at  all  events  to  prepare  them  for  the  life 
to  come. 

Egbert  Anderson. 
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A  NATIONAL  PARK  FOR  SCOTLAND 


No  nation  in  the  world  is  better  entitled  than  we  are  to  the  possession 
of  a  '  National  Park/  and  to  none  is  it  more  necessary.  We  have 
midtitudes  of  open  spaces,  of  recreation  grounds,  and  of  town  parks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  great  cities,  but  we  have  nothing  that 
can  pretend  to  be  a  National  Park  in  the  splendid  sense  which  the 
words  convey  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  London  has  her 
Hyde  Park,  Epping  Forest,  and  Richmond  Park;  Edinburgh  her 
Arthur's  Seat ;  and  Dublin  her  Phoenix  Park ;  and  almost  every  city 
in  the  Kingdom  has  some  green  and  leafy  pleasure-ground,  of  noble 
or  paltiy  dimensions,  bestowed  generally  by  some  wealthy  and  benevo- 
lent citizen.  But  these  are  different,  in  their  essence  and  their  pur- 
pose, from  a  National  Park.  They  are,  of  course,  admirably  useful 
for  exercise  .and  fresh  air  for  the  townsfolk,  and  it  is  delightful  to  see 
the  enjoyment  and  the  health  which  rich  and  poor,  and  especially  the 
guttersnipes,  derive  from  them.  A  National  Park  has  larger  though 
less  ambitious  and  less  imperative  claims,  but  they  are  of  a  kind 
which  a  country  such  as  ours  cannot  afford  permanently  to  disregard ; 
and  we  must  not  forget  that  every  year  that  the  acquisition  and 
establishment  are  postponed  the  more  difficult  and  costly  their  accom- 
plishment will  become. 

The  objects  of  a  National  Park  I  take  to  be  : 

(1)  The  preservation  in  its  wild  state  of  a  large  tract  of  country 
possessing  natural  beauty  and  grandeur  in  a  high  degree,  varied  in  its 
character  and  in  its  physical  features,  and  combining,  if  possible, 
mountain,  valley,  forest,  moorland,  lofty  peak,  rocky  glen,  green- 
sward, lake,  river,  bum,  sea-cliffs,  and  sea-shore. 

(2)  The  strict  preservation,  in  these  appropriate  locations,  of  sped- 
mens  of  all  the  indigenous  faxma  of  our  country :  the  red  deer,  the 
fallow  deer,  the  roe  deer,  the  hare,  the  badger,  the  otter,  the  wildcat, 
the  fox,  and  the  minor  quadrupeds  ^ ;  the  capercailzie,  the  blackcock, 
the  muirfowl,  the  partridge,  the  golden  eagle,  the  raven,  and  all  the 
glorious  tribe  of  sea-eagle  and  sea-hawk,  and  all  the  lesser  native  birds ; 

*  I  am  inclined  to  except  the  rabbit  as  being,  in  spite  of  his  pleasant  little  person- 
ality, an  alien  immigrant  and  an  *  undesirable,'  bat  *  Canicalom  ex^lXaz  furca^  taaun 
usque  recurret.* 
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the  salmon,  ibe  sea^-tionti  the  feioz,  the  grayling,  the  yellow  trout,  ^ 
hoc  gemtscmm.  With  these  in  view  as  its  main  objects,  the  National 
Park  should  be  estaUished,  and  in  its  accomplishment  many  subsidiary 
advantages  would  be  simultaneously  attained.  The  enclosure,  once  ac- 
quired, is  for  ever  ^  dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  public  park  or  pleasuring 
ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  peofde.'  These  are  the 
words  of  the  Aet  of  Coujijress  of  the  United  States  passed  inl872  institu- 
ting the  Yellowstone  Park  in  Wycmiing,  that  splendid  prototype  which 
our  old  country  should  not  be  slow  to  copy.  Our  eyes,  or  the  eyes 
of  some  of  us,  may  not  have  witnessed  that  glorious  scene,  nor  yet  the 
Tosemite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Qrove  of  Big  Trees  in  Calif omia ; 
but,  while  we  can  imagine  their  majestic  grandeur,*'we  may  be  serenely 
satisfied  that  the  western  shores  of  our  North  Britain  can  show  dis- 
tricts not  less  romantic  nor  less  beautiful,  nor  less  suitable  for  i^ 
National  Park.  There  are  estates  and  stretches  of  country  and  islands 
in  Argyllshire,  Inverness-shire,  Ross-shire,  or  Sutherland  equal,  though, 
of  course,  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  anything  which  the  Rocl^  Mountains 
or  the  Pacific  Slope  can  boast,  and  possessing,  indeed,  the  peculiar 
and  for  this  purpose  inestimable  advantage  over  the  Yellowstone  Park 
or  the  Yosemite  Valley,  that  they  are  fringed  by  sea,  by  sea-cMs, 
and  by  sea-shore. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  is,  of  course,  unapproachable  in  magnitude 
by  anything  which  in  these  small  islands  we  could  hope  to  devote  to 
the  purposes  of  a  National  Park.  It  is  fifty-five  miles  in  length,  by 
sixty-five  miles  in  width,  an  area  of  3,576  square  miles,  or  2,288,000 
acres,  or  very  nearly  the  size  of  Inverness-shire.'  The  Yosemite 
Valley,  granted  by  the  United  States  Congress  in  1864  to  the 
State  of  GaUfomia,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  preserved  'for 
public  use,  resort,  and  recreation,  and  inalienable  for  all  time,'  is 
more  modest  in  size,  the  valley  being  only  about  six  miles  long,  and 
in  width  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  find  an  area  considerably  lai^er  than  this  in  the  West  Highlands 
and  well  suited  for  the  purposes  required.  The  island  of  Jura,  about 
90,000  acres  in  extent,  or  the  island  of  Rum,  about  43,000  acres, 
would  either  of  them  make  a  glorious  National  Park,  and  their 
acquisition  is  perhaps  not  whoUy  impossible.  There  are  a  good 
many  sheep  farms,  two  or  three  of  them  together,  almost  worthless 
to  their  owners  or  to  tenants  in  present  times,  and  not  a  few  deer 
forests,  yielding  only  a  poor  rental,  which  could  be  acquired  at  modest 
prices.  It  is  unquestionable  that  there  are  many  Highland  pro- 
prietors who  are  ready  and  willing  to  sell  suitable  properties  at  a 
fair  valuation.  The  change,  too,  would  be  beneficial  to  the  working 
people,  the  farm  hands,  the  ghillies,  and  the  crofters  of  the  district, 
for  in  the  operations  of  forestry,  in  the  cultivation  of  such  patches 

<  InTemess-shire  contains  4,088  square  miles,  or  2,616,545  acres.    Boss-shire 
oontains  8,078  sqaare  miles,  or  1,970,004  acres. 
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of  ground  as  would  be  necessary  to  grow  winter  feeding,  and  in  the 
preservation  of  the  animal  inmates  of  the  park  there  would  be  need 
for  a  considerable  amoimt  of  labour  all  the  year  round. 

The  park  shoidd  be  not  less  than  20,000  to  30,000  acres  in  extent, 
and  50,000  acres  woidd  not  be  excessive.  Twenty-five  thousand  acres 
may  be  taken  as  the  average  size  of  a  Highland  deer  forest,  though  there 
are  many  good  forests,  well  suited  for  their  purpose  and  showing 
excellent  sport,  of  very  much  smaller  area.  Such  forests  as  the  Black 
Mount,  Langwell,  Reay,  Braemore,  and  Atholl  range  from  40,000  up 
to  80,000  acres ;  but  even  with  10,000  acres,  if  the  ground  be  suffi- 
ciently varied,  all  the  essentials  for  the  preservation  of  the  big  native 
game  coidd  be  obtained.  Tliis  is  no  unattainable  ideal.  A  capital 
outlay  of  some  30,000Z.  to  50,000i.  would  buy  a  suitable  place,  and 
very  little  further  initial  expense  would  be  essential. 

The  financial  aspect  of  the  scheme  must,  of  course,  be  faced,  and 
as  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  project  that  the  park,  as  it  must  be  the 
property  of  the  nation,  should  be  bought  with  national  funds,  a  budget 
or  pro  forma  balance-sheet  must  be  framed  which  would  satisfy  the 
taxpayer  as  well  as  strict  economical  critics.  Clearly  no  rent  what- 
ever can  be  obtained  for  the  land  or  for  any  portion  of  it,  for  it  must 
be  devoted,  every  inch  of  it,  to  national  purposes.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  no  income  can  be  earned.  There  are  various  ways,  all 
tending  to  promote  the  use  and  advantage  of  this  national  asset  by 
the  i)eople  and  for  the  people,  in  wluch  some  yearly  vetum  coidd  be 
realised.  The  breeding  and  sale  of  improved  stags  for  the  stockiiig 
of  other  forests  is  not  unprofitable,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
the  large  proprietors  in  the  Highlands,  seeking  to  improve  their  stock 
of  deer,  should  not  do  better  for  themselves  by  l>uying  from  the 
National  Park  instead  of,  as  at  present,  from  the  great  deer  parks  of 
England.  The  breeding  and  hatching  of  salmon  and  trout,  the  sale 
of  the  ova  and  of  the  fry,  is  now  a  well-established  and  a  profitable 
trade,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
under  whose  care  the  National  Park  would  probably  be  placed,  should 
not  derive  a  fair  revenue  from  this  source.  The  sale  of  seedlings  and 
saplings  of  the  finer  kinds  of  conifers  and  hard-wood  trees  by  the 
forestry  department  would  also  add  to  the  annual  income. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that,  from  a  financial  or  Treasury  point 
of  view,  the  main  advantage  to  the  nation  would  be  an  indirect  one. 
I  remember  comparing  notes  with  an  eminent  judge,  now  dead,  on 
the  profit  or  loss  to  be  derived  from  a  home  farm.  I  maintained  that 
if  an  accurate  sjrstem  of  bookkeeping  were  adopted  an  annual  deficit 
was  certain,  as  my  own  experience  invariably  showed.  His  lordship 
strongly  maintained  the  reverse,  and  when  I  defied  him  to  prove  it 
by  the  production  of  his  accounts,  he  pointed  to  the  first  item  in  die 
credit  side  of  his  balance-sheet — '  By  health,  pleasure,  and  enjoyment 
derived  from  the  farm,  200Z.'    This  item  turned  the  scale,  and  I 
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bound  to  admit  that  he  had  made  out  his  case  and  shown  a  piofit. 
But  in  the  ledger  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  the  Scottish 
Office,  or  the  Woods  and  Forests,  or  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
mider  the  account  headed  ^  National  Park,'  no  credit  need  be  taken 
for  any  fanciful  item.  The  direct  advantages  of  preserving  intact  a 
large  and  wild  tract  of  coimtry  of  great  natural  beauty,  of  protecting 
it  for  ever  from  the  inroads  of  the  speculator  or  the  schemes  of  the 
mining  or  railway  promoter,  the  dedication  of  it  ^for  public  uses, 
recreation,  and  resort,  and  inalienable  for  all  time ' ;  the  benefit  to 
our  food  supply,  to  science,  and  to  pleasure,  of  preserving  and  im- 
proving the  wild  animals  and  birds  of  our  coxmtry,  and  of  rescuing 
their  genera  and  their  species  from  extinction  in  face  of  the  gradual 
encroachments  of  cidtivation  and  over-population ;  the  enormous  and 
highly  prized  boon  which  would  be  conferred  upon  zoologists,  ornitho- 
logists, ichthyologists,  botanists,  arboricidturists,  and  all  the  honoured 
band  of  scientific  folk,  who  are  struggling  individually  and  through 
their  learned  societies  to  maintain  and  extend  the  credit  of  our  coxmtry 
in  their  valuable  branches  of  knowledge ;  all  these  are  plain  and  direct 
benefits  which  woidd  surely  and  promptly  accrue  from  the  acquisition 
and  maintenance  of  a  National  Park.  Would  there  be  any  spot  in  our 
islands  or  in  Europe  where  the  scientist,  the  student  of  natural  his- 
tory, the  man  or  woman  in  search  of  rest  and  quiet,  the  true  sports- 
man (though  he  must  abstain  during  his  stay  from  'killing  some- 
thing '),  would  resort  so  eagerly  for  a  holiday,  for  repose,  or  for  study 
and  research  in  his  favourite  branch  of  natural  history  ?  This  attrac- 
tiveness to  visitors  suggests  consequentially,  as  it  has  suggested  to 
our  cousins  in  America,  an  hotel,  conducted  in  a  refined  and  suitable 
manner  and  on  a  thoroughly  paying  basis.  Such  an  establishment, 
frequented  as  it  would  be  at  all  seasons  by  the  class  of  visitors  above 
described,  ought  without  difficulty  to  yield  a  good  annual  profit,  and 
by  these  means  the  '  paying '  question  woidd  be  well  nigh,  if  not 
completely,  solved.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  British  taxpayer 
woidd  not  be  very  exacting  on  this  point.  The  sentiment  of  almost 
every  individual  of  every  class  would,  if  its  objects  were  duly  ex- 
plained, be  aroused  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  and  sentiment  in  such 
matters  coxmts  for  a  great  deal.  Is  there  anyone  who  has  visited  any 
of  the  privately  owned  sanctuaries  for  wild  animals  that  have  been 
established,  even  on  a  small  scale,  by  private  proprietors,  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  at  Woburn,  the  late  Mr.  Waterton's  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  or  a  former  Lord  Glasgow's  at  Kelbume,  without  experi- 
encing the  delight  of  watching  the  wild  animals  in  their  protected 
security,  and  of  noting  the  extraordinary  tameness  and  domesticity 
of  the  most  timid  species  after  even  a  short  period  of  absolute 
immimity  from  pursuit  and  the  enjoyment  of  certainty  that  they  will 
not  be  hunted  or  shot  at  ? 

There  may  be  danger  in  attempting  to  combine  the  project  of  a 
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National  Park  with  any  scheme  of  a  moie  diiectly  utilitarian  nature, 
but  it  is  difficnlt  to  escape  the  reflection  that  the  woik  iB,  or  might 
easily  be  made,  in  many  lespects  andllaiy  and  cognate  to  certain 
brandies  of  the  work  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  That  useful 
and  effective  body  (who  have  been  doing  excellent  work  for  the  High- 
landsy  under  the  guidance  of  two  patriotic  Scots — ^the  late  and  the 
present  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  an  ardent  Highlander,  their 
present  permanent  Under-Secretary  at  the  Scottish  Office)  possess 
among  them,  with  their  scientific  advisers,  all  the  knowledge  requisite 
for  the  management  of  a  National  Park.  The  Board  have  recently, 
with  a  spirit  that  is  much  to  be  commended,  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  crofters  and  small  holders  of  the  Highlands,  carried  through  the 
purchase  of  two  large  estates,  Olendale  (about  28,000  acres)  and 
Kilmuir  (about  40,000  acres),  both  in  the  island  of  Skye.  It  is  true 
that  neither  of  these  properties  is  suited  for  a  National  Park,  for 
neither  of  them  is  strikingly  romantic  or  beautiful  (except,  perhaps, 
in  the  coast  scenery),  and  both  of  them  are  populous  and  tenanted 
by  large  settlements  of  crofters  and  cottars ;  but  the  ownership  of 
these  important  crofting  estates,  comprising  between  them  neariy  a 
thousand  separate  holdings,  and  the  heavy  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  the  State  as  proprietor  of  advising,  instructing,  and  supervising 
their  tenants  as  to  the  best  manner  of  utilising  their  holdings,  will,  it 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  convince  the  Board  of  the  expediency  of 
establishing  an  Experimental  Farm  for  hill,  woodland,  and  araUe 
holdings.  If  the  Kilmuir  or  Glendale  Estates  are  not  suitable  for  an 
Experimental  Farm,  the  combination  of  that  scheme  with  a  National 
Park  in  some  other  locality  would  seem  to  be  possible,  as  well  as  con- 
venient and  expedient. 

But  the  scheme  of  a  National  Park  can  stand  on  its  own  legs.  That 
it  is  not  Utopian,  but  eminently  practical,  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
ence, and  the  Government  that  has  the  courage  and  the  spirit  to  under- 
take and  carry  through  its  accomplishment  will  deserve  and  will 
receive  an  ample  meed  of  gratitude. 

Chablbs  Stbwabt. 
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'  THE  STATE  REGISTRATION  OF  NURSES' 


The  State  Begistration  of  Norses  is  brought  forward  by  its  advocates 
as  a  sort  of  panacea  lor  all  the  real  and  imaginary  grievances  against 
nurses,  and  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  laudable  desire  to  protect 
the  public  from  the  incompetent  will  be  effectually  accomplished  by 
this  means. 

Those  who  have  legitimate  cause  for  complaining  of  an  un- 
satisfactory nurse  do  not  always  pause  to  consider  how  £Eur  the 
proposed  remedy  is  likely  to  do  any  good  If,  on  relating  their 
unpleasant  experience,  a  sympathetic  friend  declares  with  conviction 
that  'Begistration  will  stop  all  this,'  the  victim  will  vaguely 
acquiesce  and  join  in  the  £Baniliar  cry  that '  something  must  be  done,' 
and  that  that '  something '  must  be  '  registration.' 

Before  accepting  misleading  assertions  as  sober  facts,  it  is  well  to 
inquire  in  what  way  registration  would  mitigate  existing  evils  as 
alleged,  and  to  ascertain  what  are  the  grounds  of  the  very  strong 
opposition  to  it  which  exists. 

We  must  ask  ourselves,  would  registration  be  of  p-actioa2  service 
in  the  difficult  task  of  separating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  ?  Would 
it  tend  to  protect  the  confiding  public  from  unsatisfactory  nurses  or 
merely  to  delude  them  into  a  feJse  sense  of  security  ?  Is  the  nurs- 
ing profession  so  hopelessly  disorganised  and  the  means  of  enforcing 
discipline  so  entirely  lacking  as  we  are  asked  to  believe  ?  Is  it  true 
that  the  many  ills  which  are  so  fervently  dilated  upon  by  the  advocates 
of  some  system  of  central  control  are  due  to  the  want  of  this,  or  that 
they  would  be  effectually  remedied  by  it  ? 

It  is  not  more  'red  tape'  but  more  intelligent  discrimination 
that  is  needed  for  the  better  organisation  of  the  nursing  profession. 

Every  year  adds  to  the  number  of  good  nurses  produced  through- 
out the  country,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  number  of  those  with 
indifferent  attainments  must  increase  also,  because  there  will  be  a 
proportion  of  failures. 

The  chief  amongst  many  reasons  for  existing  difficulties  is  the 
extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  demands  for  the  best  nurses  of 
every  kind  have  outstripped  the  supply.  While  this  is  the  case,  and 
wholesale  demands  in  fresh  directions  continue  to  spring  up,  some 
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discontent  is  inevitable.  It  is  due  to  the  necessity  of  frequently 
employing  second  and  third  rate  nurses,  not  from  choice^  not  wholly 
because  it  is  admittedly  difficult  to  distinguish  between  one  and  the 
other,  but  because  a  sufficiency  of  the  best  is  not  yet  forthcoming. 

The  question  the  public  ask  is,  How  are  we  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  ?  How  can  we  ensure,  when  we  want  an  ideal  nurse  and  are 
ready  to  pay  for  her,  that  her  services  will  be  at  our  disposal,  and 
that  we  shall  not  be  put  off  with  a  third-rate  specimen  of  the 
profession  ? 

It  is  here  that  the  advocates  of  state  registration  step  in,  and 
would  have  us  believe  that  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  discern  a 
nurse's  real  qualification,  but  this  is  not  so.  This  would  only  be  the 
case  if  really  good  nurses  were  placed  on  a  level  with  those  who 
could  just  manage  to  get  their  names  on  the  register  by  attaining 
the  minimum  standard  of  technical  qualifications  to  enable  them  to 
be  registered.  Those  with  inferior  nursing  qtialifications  would 
produce  the  same  evidence  of  supposed  fitness,  and  the  certainty 
which  ia  to  be  had  at  present  by  taking  ordinary  trouble  of  inquiiy 
would  be  less  carefully  sought  after,  and  far  more  difficult  to 
obtain. 

If  the  'hall-mark'  of  registration  is  set  on  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  on  the  grounds  that  evidence  of  a  minimum  standard  of 
technical  qualifications  has  been  furnished,  what  practical  guide  will 
registration  be  as  to  the  real  quality  of  the  nurse  ?  It  is  dangerous 
to  authorise  a  misleading  label  to  be  fixed  on  any  conmiodity. 
However  eager  the  multitude  of  those  with  inferior  qualifications 
may  be  to  be  classed  with  those  whose  claims  to  rank  first  are 
indisputable,  nothing  can  well  be  more  detrimental  to  the  standing 
of  the  best,  or  more  calculated  to  mislead  the  confiding  public,  than  to 
put  all  in  the  same  class. 

When  we  speak  of  qualifications  we  wish  to  emphasise  the  follow- 
ing important  point.  Kegistration  can  only  pretend  to  register 
technical  knowledge,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon 
that  technical  knowledge  is  only  one,  and  that  the  least  important, 
side  of  a  nurse's  qualifications.  It  is  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
therefore,  to  teach  them  to  look  upon  any  system  of  centralised 
registration  as  a  practical  guide  to  the  suitability  of  any  nurse  for 
undertaking  the  duties  required  of  her. 

The  {)ersonal  qualifications  of  a  nurse  are  a  more  important  factor 
in  her  practical  success  than  her  technical  knowledge.  It  is  this 
point  which  is  too  often  set  aside  by  the  advocates  of  registaration. 

It  would  not  be  remarkable  if  the  public  who  know  that  doctors 
are  registered,  and  who  have  so  recently  been  brought  to  see  the 
necessity  for  the  registration  of  midwives,  were  now  ready  to  believe 
that  the  registration  of  nurses  is  equally  desirable.  It  is  urged  that 
registration  can  provide  similar  security  that  those  who  have  been 
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registered  by  a  central  board  will  prove  good  nurses,  but  the  analogy 
is  misleading. 

The  primary  value  of  a  doctor  and  of  a  midwife  to  the  public 
depends  upon  their  possessing  accurate  knowledge  of  the  special 
technical  duties  they  profess  to  undertake.  Therefore  the  fitness  of 
both  for  registration  can  justly  be  ascertained  by  examination  com- 
bined with  the  regulation  amount  of  practical  experience. 

No  one  wishes  to  deny  the  advantages  of  excellent  personal 
qualities  in  a  doctor  or  a  midwife,  nor  the  necessity  for  technical 
skill  and  knowledge  in  a  nurse,  but  the  relative  importance  of  these 
qualifications  is  beyond  question,  and  it  miJces  all  the  difference 
whether  the  members  of  any  profession  are  to  be  classed  according 
to  what  is  of  primary  or  of  secondary  importance  in  their  respective 
callings.  The  chief  essential  in  a  midwife  is  accurate  technical 
knowledge  of  her  work.  This  explains  why  those  who  are  earnestly 
opposed  to  the  state  registration  of  nurses  were  unanimously  in 
fieivour  of  the  state  registration  of  midwives. 

If  the  public  will  pause  to  consider  the  essential  difference 
between  the  duties  demanded  of  a  nurse,  who  generally  has  to 
become  an  inmate  of  the  patient's  household,  and  be  in  close  contact 
with  him  for  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  as  omipared  with 
the  doctor,  who  only  sees  the  patient  at  brief  intervals  during  that 
time,  or  as  compared  with  a  midwife,  whose  services  are  needed  for  a 
special  occasion,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  personal 
qualities  of  a  nurse  are  the  f/rst  consideration  in  securing  her 
services.  It  also  becomes  clear  that  in  regard  to  doctors  and  mid- 
wives  registration  can  do  all  it  professes  to  do,  and  may  therefore  be 
accepted  as  a  reliable  guide  on  the  point  of  primary  importance 
where  they  are  concerned.  But,  although  no  one  denies  that  it  is 
essential  for  a  nurse  to  be  skilful  in  the  discharge  of  her  technical 
duties,  in  practice  this  almost  invariably  proves  the  second  and  not 
the  first  consideration  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  trained  nurse. 

This  is  the  daily  experience  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  supply 
nurses  to  the  public.  Both  doctors  and  friends  come  with  anxious 
explanations  of  the  kind  of  nurse  they  want,  and  if  those  who  have 
the  most  reason  to  feel  bitter  over  their  disappointment  and  annoy- 
ances in  connection  with  the  trained  nurses  they  have  employed  will 
analyse  their  experiences,  they  will  find  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  their  ground  for  complaint  has  been  unpleasant  {)ersonal 
characteristics  in  a  nurse,  or  the  lack  of  those  qualities  which  make 
the  right  woman's  presence  acceptable  in  the  sick-room. 

Where  nursing  is  concerned  the  results  of  examination  are 
specially  misleading.  A  nurse  may  possess  plenty  of  technical 
knowledge  of  her  work,  and  have  no  faculty  for  displaying  this 
knowledge  at  examination.  This  is  the  constant  experience  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  training  of  nurses.     Another  nurse,  as  we 
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know  to  our  cost,  may  be  quite  unsuitable  for  the  care  of  tbe  sick, 
and  yet  be  quick  at  grasping  theoretical  instruction,  and  be  able  to 
pass  any  examination.  An  examination,  however  useful  as  a  means 
of  testing  that  a  nurse  has  acquired  a  rudimentary  knowledge  <^ 
those  matters  which  a  nurse  ought  to  know,  is  yet  no  test  as  to  the 
relative  capability  of  nurses,  even  with  regard  to  the  technical  side 
of  their  work,  when  it  comes  to  the  practical  application  of  their 
knowledge. 

The  only  way  that  the  probable  btness  of  any  nurse  for  the  duties 
required  of  her  can  be  definitely  ascertained  is  by  carefdl  inquiry 
firom  those  who  can  speak  with  personal  knowledge  of  the  woman 
and  of  her  work.  It  cannot  be  made  too  clear  that  passing  an  ex- 
amination and  complying  with  such  other  conditions  of  experience 
and  length  of  training  as  a  central  board  may  demand,  would  not 
give  any  practical  security  to  the  public  that  a  nurse  was  tedinicaUy 
efficient.  The  registered  &cts  would  not  hdp  inquirers  to  ascertain 
whether  a  nurse  was  suitable  for  a  particular  post.  What  advantage 
then  can  the  public  or  the  best  nurses  hope  to  gain  by  it?  Besides, 
what  practical  guarantee  could  registrati<m  afford  that  if  a  nurse  were 
competent  at  the  time  of  her  registration  her  efficiency  had  been 
maintained  ?  If  it  had  become  known  to  her  recent  emj^oyers  that 
the  quality  of  her  work  had  deteriorated,  what  indication  oould  a 
central  board  give  of  this?  It  is  true  that  the  authorities,  who 
would  place  the  nurse's  name  on  the  roister,  would  rd»in  the 
nominal  authority  to  remove  it,  but  who  that  has  had  reason  to  find 
fault  with  a  nurse,  and  is  thankful  to  get  rid  of  her,  is  going  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  her  removal  from  the  regist^,  unless  she  has 
been  notoriously  bad  ? 

The  sense  of  public  duty  would  seldom  outweigh  the  personal 
inconvenience  of  carrying  the  matter  through,  or  overcome  the  good- 
natured  reluctance  most  people  feel  to  'doing  a  nurse  any  harm.' 
As  the  active  sense  of  annoyance  subsides,  the  stem  det^rminatbn 
to  show  up  wrongdoing  too  often  evaporates.  Instead  of  a  truthful 
report  a  nurse  is  sent  away  with  a  good  character,  and  the  jusUy 
aggrieved  patient,  reflecting  on  what  he  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
oae  who  was  not  suitable  for  the  duties  assigned  to  her,  is  content 
to  swell  the  chorus  of  complaints  against  nurses  in  general.  How 
much  more  would  this  be  the  case  if  the  complaint,  instead  of  being 
made  to  the  doctor,  or  to  the  authorities  of  the  institution  which 
supplied  the  nurse,  had  to  be  brought  officially  before  a  central 
board?  It  would  often  be  extremely  difficult  to  bring  forward 
definite  proof  that  a  nurse  had  been  inefficient  and  personally  un- 
satisfactory, and  who  is  going  to  risk  an  action  for  libel  by  making 
the  attempt?  What  central  body  would  dare  to  remove  a  nurse 
except  for  some  very  serious  misconduct  ? 

How,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  *  the  contimiance  of  a  nwr9^9 
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name  on  the  roU  would  he  a  gwvraniee  to  the  puUic  of  her  jnxh 
feesional  effioiency  tmd  general JUneas  for  emphyment^  t 

Let  ns  remember  too  that  all  complaints  against  nurses  are  not 
justified  by  the  £Eu$t8.  Patients  are  not  always  reasonaUe  in  their 
accusations,  and  not  always  accurate  in  their  statements.  Very 
thorough  investigation  would  be  necessary  before  any  definite  action 
could  be  taken,  and  a  nurse's  professionid  career  might  be  seriously 
damaged  pending  a  lengthy  inquiry.  Nurses  are  expected  to  give 
«atis£EU!tion  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women  in  widely 
di£ferent  surroundings.  Even  nurses  who  can  lay  claim  to  more 
than  the  average  share  of  adaptability  may  be  unfortunate  in  their 
experiences  sometimes,  and  without  any  failure  of  duty  may  be  the 
victims  of  prejudice  on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  have  not  been 
able  to  please. 

The  advocates  of  state  registration  for  nurses  are  warmly  in 
favour  of  a  uniform  standard,  and  here  again  many  of  those  who 
are  in  daily  contact  with  the  practical  needs  of  the  work  are  com- 
pelled to  cUfiFer  £rom  them. '  That  eveiyone  who  aspires  to  be  a  nurse 
should  be  able  to  carry  out  efficiently  elementary  nursing  duties  is 
obviously  essential,  but  the  amowrU  of  theoretical  knowledge  which 
a  nurse  needs  in  addition  to  this,  to  qualify  her  for  different  positions 
in  work  connected  with  nursing,  is  very  varied  indeed.  To  insist 
upon  a  unifonn  standard  of  training  would  be  to  hamper  progress, 
by  concentrating  the  attention  of  nurses  of  every  social  class  on  the 
least  important  side  of  their  duties,  and  would  tend  to  eliminate 
very  many  whom  it  is  desirable. to  retain  amongst  the  ranks  of 
trained  nurses.  Neither  the  length  of  time  spent  in  training,  nor 
the  number  of  examinations  passed,  can  be  accepted  as  an  infedlible 
guide  to  the  degree  of  training  a  nurse  has  actually  received,  even 
as  regards  her  technical  qualifications  alone. 

.  Neither  the  public  nor  nurses  themselves  would  be  protected 
horn  disappointment  nor  from  injustice  by  any  system  of  State 
registration.  To  expect  uniformity  is  fallacious,  and  to  desire  it  is 
to  be  blind  to  the  real  necessities  of  the  case. 

It  is  inevitable  that  hospitals  apparently  similar  should  vary  veiy 
much  in  the  opportimities  for  experience  which  they  offer,  and  in 
the  quality  of  the  training  given,  just  as  candidates  for  training 
bring,  very  different  capabilities  to  the  work.  Some  women  absorb 
knowledge  quickly,  and  are  very  receptive  of  the  teaching  bestowed 
upon  them.  They  will  get  more  out  of  their  opportunities  for 
acquiring  experience,  and  profit  more  by  them,  than  women  who 
develop  slowly,  and  who  need  more  time  to  become  trained.  But, 
such  differences  as  are  inherent  in  the  workers  and  in  the  surround- 
ings where  training  is  bestowed,  must  be  recognised  as  one  of  the 
practical  fsEusts  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  The  error  lies  in  the 
failure  to  perceive  that  very  varied  degrees  of  practical  and  theoretical 
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knowledge  are  needed,  if  nurses  are  to  be  supplied  who  are  thoroughly 
efficient  for  the  very  varied  duties  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
undertake. 

To  become  an  accomplished  and  skilled  nurse  requires  qualities 
and  capabilities  which  are  not  half  as  common  as  could  be  desired. 
But  it  is  very  important  that  nurses  should  not  aim  to  becomet 
amateur  doctors,  and  it  would  be  increasingly  difficult  to  prevent 
them  firom  doing  so  if  they  are  taught  that  the  chief  thing  necessaiy 
to  become  a  nurse  is  the  successful  passing  of  technical  examinations. 
No  one  suggests  that  this  is  the  otject  of  State  registration,  but  it 
would  infEdlibly  be  the  result.  A  nurse  may  well  rejoice  in  the 
fresh  interests  which  following  up  scientific  subjects  may  be  to  her, 
but  beyond  the  advantage  which  accrues  firom  all  culture,  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  that  she  will  Twt  be  a  better  nurae  in  con- 
sequence. 

If  the  university  graduate  is  drawn  towards  nursing,  she  wiH 
not  succeed  because  of  her  educational  advantages,  but  because  she 
has  an  innate  love  of  the  work,  allied  to  any  other  gifts  she  may 
possess.  No  one  disputes  that  technical  knowledge  is  essential  to 
efficiency,  but  the  nurse,  however  mechanically  perfect,  who  has  '  no 
vocation  for  nursing'  will  be  as  disappointing  to  her  patients  as 
Dead  Sea  firuit. 

One  of  the  most  insidious  injurie9  that  registration  would  inflict 
upon  future  nurses  would  be  to  make  the  right  women  believe  that, 
if  they  could  not  pass  such  examinations  as  may  be  required  by  a 
central  board,  they  must  get  their  living  in  some  other  way. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  realised  that  the  training  schools  are  re- 
quired to  pro%ide  a  number  of  the  very  best  nurses  to  supply  large 
organisations  of  national  importance.  Although  many  of  the  Poor 
Law  infirmaries  have  established  excellent  training  schools  of  their 
own,  the  Local  Crovemment  Board  and  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  still  expect  considerable  assistance  firom  the  voluntary  hospitak 
in  the  training  of  nurses  to  supply  their  needs. 

The  training  schools  are  the  original  sources  of  supply  for  'Queen 
Alexandra's  Imperial  Military  Nursing  Service,'  *  Queen  Alexandra's 
Military  Nursing  Service  for  India,'  *  Queen  Alexandra's  Boyal 'Naval 
Nursing  Service,'  *  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  Nursing  Institute,'  not 
to  speak  of  the  many  other  directions  in  which  nurses  can  render 
valuable  service  in  public  appointments.  In  addition  to  this  the 
Colonial  Nursing  Association  exists  to  take  many  trained  ni^^es  out 
of  the  country  to  do  useful  work  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

I  know  too  that  it  is  a  source  of  constant  regret  to  the  training 
schools  not  to  be  able  to  afford  more  adequate  assistance  in  these 
directions.  After  doing  their  utmost  to  help,  they  find  their  resources 
are  too  limited  as  yet  to  enable  them  to  respond  effectually  to  the 
innumerable  appeals  with  which  they  are  beset. 
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Those  ooncemed  with  the  selection  of  first-rate  nurses  for  these 
various  appointments  will  all  strongly  confirm  what  I  say  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  best  workers  out  of 
the  candidates  firom  whom  they  have  to  choose. 

The  majority  of  even  our  best  hospitals  have  been  understaflfed 
for  many  years,  and  the  general  necessity  for  hospitals  to  increase 
their  own  nursing  staffs  in  order  to  meet  modem  requirements  has 
made  them  absorb  a  large  proportion  of  the  increasing  numbers 
their  own  training  schools  have  produced. 

This  leaves  a  comparatively  small  margin  of  the  beet  to  supply 
all  the  outside  demands,  and  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
spite  of  the  number  of  excellent  nurses  who  become  qualified  every 
year,  many  are  also  lost  to  the  profession.  Some  marry  or  return 
to  home  duties.  Some  die  or  cease  to  follow  their  profession  for  a 
variety  of  personal  reasons. 

How  many  third-rate  nurses  are  retained  in  their  posts  to-day, 
because  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  first-rate  nurse  wiUi/ng  to  fill  the 
poeition  is  temporarily  insuperable ! 

Is  it  not  somewhat  futile  to  talk  of  suppressing  inferior  nurses 
arbitrarily — so  to  speak — ^when  so  many  posts  throughout  the  country 
have  to  be  filled  with  the  best  of  those  availcMe  for  them,  often  a 
very  different  thing  firom  the  best  that  is  desired  ? 

There  has  long  been  a  determined  though  ill-advised  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  somewhat  noisy  section  of  the  nursing  world  to  create 
a  distrust  of  the  training  schools.  This  cry  that  the  training  schools 
wish  to  keep  everything  in  their  own  hands — with  the  implication 
that  such  a  desire  is  little  short  of  a  crime — ^is  readily  taken  up  by 
those  whose  services  have  not  been^retained  by  the  training  schools, 
and  who  consequently  have  personal  grievances  against  them.  This 
represents  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  are  antagonistic  to 
the  training  schools.  It  is  not  the  rejected  or  the  failures  of  any 
profession  whose  opinion  of  its  organisation  carries  most  weight,  but 
it  frequently  happens  that  these  have  more  time  to  dissenfinate 
their  views  than  those  whose  authority  is  based  on  wider  experience. 

It  is  not  fair  to  reproach  the  training  schools  because  they  have 
not  been  able  to  achieve  impossibilities.  The  large  majority  of  them 
have  shown  persevering  determination  to  do  their  best  for  the 
interests  of  all  concerned,  and  for  the  most  part  they  have  not 
been  daunted  by  the  difficulties  inseparable  firom  the  position  they 
occupy. 

If  a  would-be  probationer  shows  herself  untrainable,  lacking  in 
kindliness,  tact,  and  discretion,  quarrelsome  and  selfish  with  her 
fellow-workers,  and  generaUy  undesirable  horn  a.  nursing  point  of 
view,  she  and  her  friends  are  always  ready  to  maintain  that  she 
is  the  victim  of ' misunderstanding'  and  '  personal  dislike.' 

If  an  unsuitable  woman,  after  repeated  warnings,  manages  by 
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dint  of  spasmodic  improvement  to  get  throogli  her  training,  and 
ultimately  reveals  her  incapacity,  the  public  are  equally  ready 
to  blame  the  training  school  for  allowing  an  unsuitable  woman 
to  become  a  qualified  nurse. 

If  women  of  average  ability  work  well  whilst  under  supervision, 
and  subsequently  deteriorate,  still  the  training  school  gets  blamed 
*  for  turning  out  such  women/ 

There  are  better  ways  of  advancing  the  true  interests  of  nurses 
and  of  their  work  than  to  attempt  to  engender  a  distrust  of  the 
institutions  with  which  they  are  or  have  been  associated,  or  than 
to  try  to  persuade  them  that  matrons,  who  have  helped  them 
through  their  difficulties  and  rejoiced  in  their  successes,  are  no 
longer  desirous  of  promoting  their  interests,  or  securing  their 
permanent  advancement. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  best  nurses  know  that  they 
have  the  support  and  influence  of  their  training  schools  behind  them, 
and  are  aware  that  so  long  as  they  take  the  trouble  to  keep  in  touch 
with  their  old  hospital,  a  friendly  interest  will  continue  to  be  taken 
in  their  professional  career.  This  is  done  to  a  greater  extent  already 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  many  matrons  have  gratifying 
testimony  from  time  to  time  that  both  nurses  and  the  public 
appreciate  the  practical  advantage  of  having  a  continuous  recoxd 
kept. 

This  plan  of  a  supplementary  record  which  Miss  Nightingale 
has  always  tried  to  promote,  although  not  of  universal  application, 
has  often  proved  of  service  to  those  who  have  chosen  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 

The  knowledge  that  their  old  comrades  continue  to  take  an 
interest  in  them  is  often  the  best  inspiration  nurses  can  have  tokeeg 
up  to  the  highest  standard,  and  as  this  association  is  voluntary  on 
their  part,  it  does  not  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the 
freedom  of  those  who  may  wish  to  sever  their  connection  with  oU 
ties. 

If  private  nurses  prefer  to  live  at  home  and  work  on  their  own 
account,  it  would  still  be  beneficial  to  them  and  to  the  public  to 
encourage  them  to  report  themselves  at  their  old  training  schools 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  ensure  that  they  were  kept  in  re- 
membrance. 

For  many  years  past  the  training  schools  have  done  their  best 
to  bring  about  a  more  orderly  state  of  affiurs  by  granting  certificates 
to  indicate  that  a  certain  amount  of  technical  knowledge,  theoretical 
and  practical,  had  been  acquired  by  the  teaching  and  experience 
in  the  wards  of  t^e  hospital,  and  that  the  holder  of  the  certificato 
was  a  suitable  person  to  be  in  charge  of  the  sick  (U  the  time  of 
grainJtmg  the  certificate. 

It  has  been  clear  to  the  training  school  authorities  fit>m  Miss 
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Nightingale  onwards,  that  no  certificate  could  indicate  the  personal 
fitness  of  a  nurse  for  the  duties  required  of  her.  Bujb  the  certificate 
«an  ini^cate  in  general  terms  what  a  nurse's  technical  qualifications 
are,  while  her  personal  fitness  for  any  of  the  various  positions  she 
may  desire  to  fill  can  be  ascertained  by  those  engaging  the  nurse, 
or  interested  in  the  making  of  important  appointments,  by  further 
inquiry  at  the  training  school  where  the  nurse  originally  gained  her 
•certificate. 

Information  a&  to  the  size  and  standing  of  the  hospital  granting 
the  certificate,  or  the  special  objects  for  which  the  hospital  exists, 
is  very  easily  obtained.  The  interests  of  the  best  nurses  and  the 
interests  of  the  public  are  closely  allied,  for  it  is  desirable — not  that 
every  nurse  should  possess  the  same  qualifications — ^but  that  the 
qualifications  she  does  possess  should  be  easily  ascertained  and 
estimated  at  their  true  worth. 

The  more  inclined  the  public  are'^to  attach  importance  to  the 
recommendations  of  those  who  can  speak  with  personal  knowledge 
of  the  nurse's  work  and  conduct,  the  more  nurses  will  realise  that 
it  is  all-important  to  them  not  only  to  earn  the  good  opinion  of  those 
who  have  been  responsible  for  their  training,  but  to  endeavour 
to  retain  it.  The  best  centres  of  discipline- and  of  registration  are 
sturely  the  training  schools.  The  fact  that  they  are  separate  centres 
strengthens  rather  than  weakens  their  position,  for  it  encourages  the 
development  of  a  high  standard  of  work  for  the  credit  of  the  training 
school,  whilst  avoiding  the  evils  inseparable  from  a  central  regis- 
tration. 

There  was  a  time  when  theisight  of  a  certificate  was  accepted 
readily  as  a  guarantee  that  the  nurse  was  personally  suitable  for  any 
post  for  which  she  chose  to  apply.  But  the  result  of  many*  dis- 
appointing experiences  has  tended  to  make  inquiries  in  regard  to 
personal  character  much  more  universal,  and  it  is  obviously  in  this 
direction  that  safety  lies.  The  habitual  adoption  of  this  wise  pre- 
caution is  the  surest  means  to  prevent  disappointment,  and  to 
gradually  evolve  order  out  of  chaos. 

At  one  time  partially  trained  nurses  were  able  to  obtain  important 
posts  without  reference  to  anyone,  with  qualifications  that  nowadays 
would  not  pass  muster  anywhere. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  grounds  Lady  Helen  Munro 
Ferguson  has  for  stating  that '  the  prizes  of  the  profession  are  dis- 
tributed haphazard  among  the  fully  trained  and  partially  trained.' 
That  'private  nurses  of  every  kind  and  degree  of  training'  find 
employment  readily  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  but  that  the 
prizes  of  the  profession  are,  in  these  days,  bestowed  upon  those  who 
are  without  the  requisite  techniccU  qualifications  is  news  to  us  all. 

Many  women  with  natural  gifts  for  nursing,  and  some  without, 
who  are  casually  interested  in  it,  or  who  merely  desire  a  little  variety 
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in  iheir  lives,  reoognise  the  value  of  some  technical  training.  But 
it  is  not  those  whose  connection  with  the  work  is  tempoiaiy  who  are 
best  qualified  as  a  rule  to  lay  down  the  law  as  to  what  syst^ns  of 
training  are  desirable,  or  to  enlighten  us  as  to  what  nurses  mosi 
need. 

The  amateur  point  of  view  gets  spread  abroad  because  so  many 
have  acquired  a  smattering  of  these  matters  at  the  present  time. 
But  we  should  hesitate  to  accept  conclusions  based  .on  brief 
experience,  and  guard  against  losing  our  heads  and  rushing  at  ill- 
considered  remedies  for  evils  which  only  time  and  patience  can 
minimise  or  remove. 

Obviously  the  work  done  in  small  countiy  hospitals  cannot  be 
classed  in  the  same  category  as  the  experience  to  be  gained  and  the 
training  to  be  given  in  leading  London  and  Provincial  Training 
Schools.  It  may  well  be  that  some  hospitals  will  turn  out  nurses 
more  adapted  to  one  branch  of  nursing  than  another.  The 
capabilities  and  the  wishes  of  the  workers  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  it  is  not  those  sisters  and  nurses  who  exijoy  the 
stir  and  pressure  of  work  in  the  busy  wards  of  a  large  hospital,  who 
are  the  most  likely  to  settle  down  happily  in  quiet  country  districts. 

When  the  value  of  trained  nursing  was  first  discovered,  there  was 
more  cause  than  at  present  to  complain  of  gross  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  so-called  nurses.  So  few  existed  who  had  even  the  slightest 
pretext  for  calling  themselves  trained  nurses,  that  those  with  little 
or  no  training,  and  with  no  character  to  lose,  were  employed  by 
unworthy  persons  who  set  up  institutions  for  the  supply  of  hospital- 
trained  nurses,  and  they  made  considerable  sums  of  money  by  carry- 
ing on  this  fraudulent  sort  of  business. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  public  would  immediately 
appreciate  the  importance  of  safeguarding  themselves  from  ignorant 
or  unsuitable  •  persons  by  sending  direct  to  hospitals  when  they 
required  a  nurse.  Moreover,  in  the  beginning,  this  source  of  supply 
was  too  limited  to  meet  all  the  demands,  hence  less  satisfactory 
methods  of  finding  private  nurses  have  continued  to  prevail. 

The  desirability  of  having  private  nurses  who  could  be  supplied 
by  the  hospital  authorities  became  evident,  and  thus  a  proper 
system  for  the  i  supply  of  a  better  class  of  private  nurse  was 
established. 

From  that  time  onwards.the  public  have  not  been  without  a 
guarantee  that  when  they  'ask  for  the  services  of  a  trained  nurse 
their  demand  will  be  satisfeu^torily  met,  as  fieu:  as  the  resources  of  the 
hospitals  will  allow. 

The  further  development!  of  this  system  of  maintaining  private 
nursing  staffs  in  direct  connection  with  hospitals  i^rill  enable  the 
public  to  satisfy  themselves,  without  delay  or  inconvenience,  that 
they  are  being  supplied  with  a  genuine  article  when  they  i^^y  for  it 
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There  oxigbt  to  have  been  enough  instances  of  incompetent  women 
supplied  firom  some  of  the  nursing  homes  and  inferior  institutions, 
besides  partially  trained  nurses  working  on  their  own  account,  to 
have  put  both  doctors  and  the  public  on  their  guard  against  employ* 
ing  any  of  them,  without  making  inquiries  as  to  their  qualifications. 
If  they  refuse  to  employ  those  who  cannot  produce  evidence 
that  they  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  it  would  settle  the  question 
more  effectually  than  by  any  other  means  that  can  be  adopted, 
because  it  would  no  longer  pay  these  women  to  try  to  impose  upon 
the  public. 

If  they  are  deliberately  employed  in  default  of  better  nurses 
being  available,  at  any  rate  there  is  no  deception  in  the  matter,  and 
that  would  be  one  step  gained.  It  is  a  mistake  to  acquiesce  in  the 
evil  because  of  the  slight  trouble  making  an  inquiry  involves. 

It  is  said  that  nurses  are  wanted  in  too  great  a  hurry  in  the 
country  for  previous  inquiry  to  be  possible.  But  if  a  doctor  sends 
to  a  local  institution  for  a  nurse  he  should  know  what  reputation  it 
bears,  and  take  an  early  opportunity  of  questioning  a  nurse  as  to  her 
ijualifications.  A  letter,  a  telegram,  or  a  telephone  inquiry  would 
promptly  verify  any  statements  if  confirmation  appeared  desirable. 

If  all  unsatisfactory  nurses  found  they  could  not  ^t  work  with- 
out being  able  to  produce  evidence  that  their  credentials  entitled 
them  to  it,  the  worst  of  the  impostors  would  very  soon  be  crowded 
out,  and  those  with  limited  but  genuine  qualifications  be  accepted 
on  their  merits. 

The  lesson  which  doctors  and  the  public  should  learn  by  the 
unpleasant  experiences  they  have  had,  is  to  insist  upon  getting 
what  they  warU  and  to  remember  that  they  can  only  do  this 
effectually  for  themselves.  If  they  shelve  their  responsibilities  by 
thrusting  them  on  to  any  centralised  Begistration  Board,  they  are 
but  preparing  their  own  eventual  disappointment,  and  the  time 
cannot  be  long  delayed  when  they  will  discover  with  dismay  that 
they  are  more  helpless  than  ever  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
vmsuitable. 

As  experience  grows,  increasing  importance  is  attached  to  the 
human  side  of  a  nurse's  capabilities.  A  surgeon,  in  speaking  of  a 
hospital  Sister,  said  to  me  recently,  '  I  have  nothing  at  all  to  say 
against  her  as  a  surgical  nurse.  She  is  ''  smart"  in  the  operating 
theatre  and  knows  her  work  well,  but  I  confess,  if  I  were  a  patient, 
I  should  want  a  little  more  of  ''  the  smoothing  of  the  pillow  busi- 
ness " ;  it  helps  one  along.' 

When  men  and  women  are  ill  they  certamly  need  a  nurse  who 
'  will  not  only  carry  out  the  doctor's  orders,  but  who  will  ^  help  them 
along.' 

The  pseudo-scientific  young  person,  who  is  more  concerned  with 
showing  off  her  '  little  knowledge '  to  the  doctor,  and  more  interested 
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in  the  *  case  *  than  in  the  ^  patient/  has  become  a  terror  in  the  sick- 
room. None  who  have  had  experience  of  her,  on  the  occasions  when 
a  real  nnrse  was  required,  can  wonder  thai  those  who  have  bees 
thns  victimised  speak  with  extreme  bitterness  of  the  miseiy  and 
annoyance  she  has  caused.  Registration  will  tend  to  multiply  this 
type  indefinitely,  and  when  she  goes  about  armed  with  her  certificate, 
nothing  but  personal  inquiries,  which  she  ought  to  be  able  to  satisfy, 
can  reveal  the  truth.  The  doctor,  who  knows  full  well  how  much 
the  success  of  his  work  and  the  welfare  of  his  patients  depend  upon- 
the  nurse  in  whose  hands  he  leaves  them,  will  be  the  best  guide  if 
any  question  arises  as  to  the  quality  of  the  training  which  her 
credentials  indicate.  The  patients  and  their  Mends  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  forming  their  own  judgment  as  to  her  personal  qualifica- 
tions. It  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  appears  for  the  public  to  protect 
themselves  against  imposture,  but  it  is  impossible  to  spare  them  the 
slight  trouble  of  making  the  inquiry  necessary  for  an  up-to-date 
assurance  that  a  genuine  article  has  been  supplied. 

If  we  endeavour  to  produce  mechanical  perfection  we  shall  more 
or  less  approach  it,  but  who  will  profit  by  such  an  outcome  of  onr 
labours  ?  Is  it  not  truer  wisdom  to  seek  first  the  higher  attributes 
of  nursing  and  to  steadfastly  impress  upon  the  rising  generations  of 
nurses  that  these  are  the  first  essentials  for  their  permanent  success. 

Let  us  try  to  utilise  more  hospitals  for  the  efficient  training  of 
nurses.  The  addition  to  the  numbers  on  the  nursing  staff  would 
gradually  shorten  the  hours  for  all.  The  result  would  be  to  produce 
more  private  nursing  staffs  in  connection  with  the  hospitals,  so  that 
a  better  trained  and  better  disciplined  set  of  nurses  would  be  forth- 
coming who  would  at  the  same  time  be  certain  of  wellrpaid  employ- 
ment, for  that  is  a  9me  gud  non. 

This  cannot  be  brought  about  in  a  day,  but  if  the  public  would 
concentrate  its  attention  on  this  as  one  of  the  practical  remedies 
for  the  evils  we  all  deplore,  it  would  soon  meet  the  case  £eur  more 
effectually  than  legislating  to  stereotype  mediocrity. 

If  we  were  to  yield  to  the  cry  that  *  something  must  be  done*^ 
before  pausing  to  realise  what  the  conditions  are  which  have  to  be 
dealt  with,  it  would  be  f&tal  to  the  further  development  of  trained 
nursing.  Nothing  can  alter  the  fact  that  nursing  is  a  domestic 
occupation  as  well  as  a  profession.  To  emphasise  the  importance  of 
technical  knowledge,  when  we  are  suffering  on  every  hand  from^ 
defects  of  character,  is  to  court  fiedlure,  and  such  proceeding  cannot 
be  defended  on  grounds  of  conmion  sense.  Safety  is  best  assured  bjr 
trying  to  eliminate  unsatisfactory  nurses,  whether  certificated  or  not, 
by  the  only  effective  means,  i.e.  by  producing  a  larger  supply  of  the 
best. 

Nothing  so  effectually  discourages  sustained  efibrt  as  realising 
that  less  than  the  best  of  which  a  nurse  is  capable  is  good  enough  to* 
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meet  all  that  is  required  of  her.  If  state  registration  were  to 
become  the  order  of  the  day,  nurses  would  have  fsx  less  incentive  to 
individual  development,  and  the  matrons  of  hospitals  have  more 
excuse  for  shirking  their  responsibility  of  keeping  the  human  side  of 
the  woA  Ji/rst  in  the  minds  of  nurses. 

Although  the  knowledge  that  hundreds  of  good  nurses  exist  is 
small  compensation  to  those  who  are  unfortunate  in  their  experience, 
a  few  of  the  best  of  these  women  go  a  long  way  towards  redeeming 
the  reputation  of  their  unworthy  comrades.  It  is  those  who  can 
infuse  restrained  sympathy  into  skilled  ministrations  who  raise 
nursing  from  a  mere  profession  to  a  fine  art.  Any  patient  who  has 
had  the  benefit  of  the  tender  and  perceptive  services  which  some 
women  pass  all  their  lives  in  bestowing  upon  those  who  need  them, 
can  testify  that  they  have  received  a  gift  beyond  price.  Many  will 
be  ready  to  defend  the  fireedom  of  the  best  trained  nurses,  and  to  do 
all  that  is  possible  to  save  them  firom  the  fallacious  'protection'  with 
which  they  are  threatened.  If  the  unsuitable  could  be  annihilated 
by  registration  there  would  be  something  to  say  in  its  favour^  but  no 
one  can  claim  that  this  would  be  achieved. 

Eva  C.  E.  LOckes, 

Matron  of  the  London  Hospital 
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THE   ARMY  AND  THE  ESHER   SCHEME 


It  is  frequently  alleged,  and  witii  some  trutii,  that  the  War  Office  has 
been  made  a  scapegoat  for  the  Qovemment  in  reference  to  the 
inefficiency  disclosed  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  South  African 
War.  If,however,  itbfreely granted  that  not  only LordLansdowne, but 
the  Qovemment  as  a  whole,  failed  to  prepare  effectually  for  the  crisis 
that  was  before  them,  and  that  the  War  Office,  in  spite  of  all  its  short- 
comings, successfully  provided,  despatched,  maintained,  and  supplied 
the  largest  army  that  has  ever  been  engaged  in  an  oversea  expedition, 
the  fact  yet  remains  that  a  Cabinet  representing  the  very  salt  of  the 
earth  must  under  the  prevailing  conditions  have  laboured  under  dis- 
advantages sufficient  in  themselves  to  have  prevented  a  sound,  method- 
icd,  and  facile  transition  from  the  ways  of  peace  to  those  of  war.  For 
tiie  failings  of  our  military  system  the  Government  actually  in  office  in 
1899  was  indeed  to  blame ;  but  to  no  greater  or  less  extent  than  its 
predecessors  of  either  party.  No  British  Oovemment  has  hitherto 
attempted  to  arrive  at  any  definite  ideas  in  reference  to  the  strategical 
pdicy  of  the  Empire,  or  to  set  in  order  the  peace  organisation  of  our 
warlike  machinery  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of  efficient 
mobilisation  in  support  of  our  Imperial  interests. 

When  actually  engaged  in  hostilities  with  foreign  Powers,  Ministers 
have  from  time  to  time  been  ready  enough  to  usurp  the  strategical 
direction  of  our  forces  by  sea  and  land ;  but  no  idea  of  previous  co- 
operation upon  the  part  of  the  parliamentary,  naval,  and  miUtaiy 
leaders  of  the  nation  to  ensure  timely  preparation  against  particular 
eventualities  has  ever  entered  seriously  into  Ministerial  calcula- 
tions. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  uncertainty  of  British  policy  has  long 
been  proverbial  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  absence  of  any 
definite  views  of  our  own  upon  subjects  of  foreign  or  colonial  policy, 
we  have  frequently  drifted  into  wars  or  irritated  our  most  loyal  Colonies 
in  cases  where  the  exercise  of  reasonable  consistency,  based  upon  know- 
ledge and  common  sense,  would  usually  have  prevented  every  difficulty 
lliat  considerable  oscillation,  in  matters  of  detail,  is  inseparable  from 
Qovemment  by  party,  is  undeniable ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  at 
least  equally  certain  that  if  the  broad  principles  of  a  definite  strategical 
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policy  had  been  accepted  by  a  Cabinet,  in  accordance  wii^tiie  opinions 
of  experts  given  upon  full  inf ormationy  it  conld  not  be  a  light  matter 
for  a  sacceeding  Gtovermnent  to  entirely  reverse  or  abandon  that  policy. 
It  is  easy  when  in  Opposition  to  denounce  every  action  of  the  Gtovem- 
ment,  witiiout  knowledge  of  facts  and  merely  by  force  of  political  habit ; 
but  we  have  not  yet  sunk  so  low  that  a  new  Ministry  is  likely  to  pat 
politics  altogether  before  patriotism,  and»  though  convinced  by  tiie 
evidence  before  it  that  its  predecessors  were  right,  nevertheless  to 
cancel  the  decisions  at  which  the  latter  arrived. 

It  was  to  providing  some  security  in  the  direction  above  indicated 
that  Lord  Esher  and  his  colleagues  first  addressed  themselves.  By  the 
terms  of  its  reference  tiie  Committee  was  properly  concerned  only  witii 
the  reformation  of  tiie  War  Office  system ;  but  reforms  confined  solely 
to  Army  administratk>n  would  have  been  comparatively  useless 
without  further  steps  being  taken  to  weld  together  the  political,  th^ 
naval,  and  the  military  elements,  so  as  to  ensure  ike  concerted  action 
of  the  whole  in  the  interests  of  Imperial  defence.  This  fact  was  dearly 
explained  by  the  Committee  in  the  covering  letter  addressed  to  the 
Prime  Mioister  when  rendering  Part  I.  of  the  Report,  and  has  since 
been  reiterated  in  a  manner  so  convincing  that  its  acceptance  has  been 
established  as  a  matter  of  prime  necessity. 

The  outcome  of  this  contention  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  '  Defence 
Committee.'  The  paramountcy  of  the  Prime  Minister  for  the  time 
being  is  fully  recognised ;  but  it  is  provided  that  there  shall  always 
be  at  his  disposal  not  merely  the  best  available  advice  in  reference  to 
the  question  of  the  moment,  but  the  historical  aspects  of  each  case, 
and  a  full  understanding  of  all  the  measures  hitherto  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  such  an  eventuality,  and  the  reasons  for  them. 
In  the  ^Permanent  nucleus'  the  Defence  Committee  has  a  solid 
Imperial  basis,  of  a  purely  professional  character— including  selected 
officers  of  the  British  Navy  and  Army,  the  Indian  and  the  Colonial 
forces.  The  actual  decision  of  all  questions  of  strategical  policy 
necessarily  rests  with  the  Cabinet ;  but  the  duty  of  so  elucidating  such 
questions  that  they  shall  be  accurately  presented  for  conrideration, 
togetiier  with  all  the  side-issues  involved,  is  the  business  of  the  Perma- 
nent nucleus  of  the  Defence  Committee. 

Imperial  defence  is  not  a  political,  a  naval,  or  a  military  matter ; 
to  be  effectively  conducted  it  must  rest  upon  the  intimate  combination 
of  all  three.  Correct  and  plentiful  information,  and  well-conceived 
schemes  based  upon  it,  represent  the  only  means  whereby  we  can  hope 
to  be  ready  for  emergencies.  The  weak  points  in  the  armour  of  our 
possible  adversaries  and  in  our  own  must  be  known  always  to  a  nicety, 
and  our  plans  so  laid  that,  when  seizing  such  advantages  as  the  situation 
may  offer  for  assailing  the  vulnerable  parts  of  the  enemy,  we  at  the 
same  time  cover,  so  far  as  possible,  our  own. 

Neither  the  Defence  Committee,  as  a  body,  nor  its  Permanent 
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element  encroaohes  in  the  veiy  least  upon  the  particular  fimcti<nis 
of  tiie  naval  or  of  the  military  authorities  in  peace  or  war.  Incaseof 
war  the  work  of  the  Committee  is  confined  to  the  general  question 
of  where  the  naval  and  military  forces  are  to  operate,  and  with 
what  object ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  plan  of  operaticms 
would  be  decided  upon  without  the  full  concurrence  of  the  officers 
selected  to  command  the  forces  and  of  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office 
authorities. 

The  Prime  Minister  being  at  once  the  principal  adviser  of  the  Grown 
and  the  President  of  the  Defence  Committee,  of  which  also  the  Calanet 
Ministers  upon  whom  he  chiefly  relies  are  members,  it  follows  that, 
unless  the  Prime  Minister  chooses  to  disregard  the  evidence  brought 
before  him,  tiie  advice  given  to  the  Crown  and  the  measures  conse- 
quently adopted  will  represent  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Defence 
Committee  upon  the  information  placed  before  it  by  its  '  Permanent 
nucleus.' 

Obviously,  the  responability  that  would  lie  upon  a  dictatorial 
Prime  Minister  who  deliberately  flew  in  the  face  of  professional 
advice,  with  disastrous  consequences,  would  be  very  great,  and  such 
as  would  not  lightly  be  accepted  even  by  the  most  obstinate.  Thus 
we  have  a  security  against  the  evils  to  which  a  Prime  Minister  of  less 
than  consummate  genius  might  expose  us ;  whilst  we  may  feel  confident 
that  when  tiie  office  b  held  by  a  Napoleon  of  politics  he  will  do  what  he 
knows  to  be  right,  however  venturesome  or  otiierwise  mistaken  it  may 
appear  to  his  less  courageous  or  less  &r-seeing  colleagues  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  of  tiie  Cabinet. 

Having  tiius  provided  a  scheme  under  which  the  political,  naval, 
and  milituy  facton  of  the  problem  of  Imperial  defence  may  be  co- 
ordinated so  far  as  practicable,  the  Committee  proceeded  to  deal  with 
the  particular  matter  with  which  they  were  immediately  concerned. 
Army  reform  is  a  subject  that  has  in  the  past  been  treated  serious^ 
enough  by  sundry  others  before  the  present  Committee — though  fruit- 
lessly, owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  public,  and  the  consequent  inactivity 
of  successive  Governments — and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Hartington 
Commission  Lord  Esher  and  his  colleagues  found  much  assistance. 
The  state  of  affairs  disclosed  in  1904  was  much  the  same  as  that  which 
]iave  existed  fifteen  years  before,  and  tiie  spirit|of  tiie  recommendations 
then  made  agrees  in  a  great  measure  with  that  which  permeates  the 
more  practically  successful  proposals  of  to-day.  The  comprehensive 
scheme  of  tiie  Esher  Committee  includes,  in  fact,  all  that  was  best  in 
that  which  preceded  it.  There  is,  however,  this  marked  difference, 
that  whereas  the  Hartington  Commission  indicated  evils  and  suggested 
the  lines  upon  which  remedies  might  be  framed,  the  Esher  Committee 
have  masterfully  insisted  upon  the  immediate  necessity  for  adopting 
one  and  all  of  the  reforms  which  they  have  actually  elaborated,  pointing 
out  that  the  value  of  their  proposals  depends  upon  their  unqualified 
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acceptance — ^that  without  all  its  parts  the  new  machinery  catmot 
work. 

The  obstacles  to  efficiency  prevalent  in  the  army  system  appeared 
to  the  Committee  to  be  as  follows :  ..iui.:  ^ 

DBFECTS 

(1)  That  the  entire  organisation  rested  upon  a  peace  basis,  and 
dislocation  of  the  whole  consequently  followed  an  outbreak  of  hostilities, 

(2)  That  the  War  Office  was  a  house  divided  against  itself,  its 
civilian  (especially  the  financial)  and  military  elements  pulling  in 
opposite  directions,  in,  no  doubt,  friendly  but  nevertheless  regrettable 
conflict,  to  the  detriment  of  the  pubUc  service. 

(3)  That  nominal  responsibiUties  were  inmiense,  varied,  and  im- 
possible; whereas  practical  responsibiUty  was  nil. 

(4)  That  every  officer,  in  and  out  of  the  War  Office,  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  downwards,  had  so  many  irons  in  the  fire  that  he 
could  attend  properly  to  none,  and  least  of  all  to  training  and  other 
preparations  for  actual  war. 

(6)  That  the  Army  was  without  an  efficient  *  thinking  department,' 
— ^in  fact,  that  there  was  no  *  brain  of  the  army,'  such  as  exists  in  Conti- 
nental systems. 

(6)  That  efficiency  had  been  rendered  impossible  by  centralisation 
in  iJl  branches,  from  organisation  and  training  to  the  smallest  routine 
of  administration  and  finance. 

BBMEDIBS 

(1)  The  measures  required  in  order  to  substitute  a  system  based 
upon  the  need  to  establish  in  peace  an  organisation  suited  to  the  conduct 
of  war,  in  place  of  a  lack  of  system,  resulting  in  a  complicated  peace 
machinery  utterly  unsuited  for  use  in  time  of  war,  are  necessarily 
distributed  amongst  the  remedies  prescribed  for  the  various  short- 
comings particularly  dealt  with,  and  the  trend  of  them  must  be  followed 
and  considered  accordingly. 

(2)  To  prevent  friction  between  tiie  civilian  and  military  elements 
of  the  War  Office  but  one  course — the  obvious  one— could  possibly  be 
effectual,  and  this,  therefore,  has  been  adopted.  By  the  creation  of  an 
'Army  Council'  the  Committee  have  brought  together  upon  a 
common  platform  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  heads  of  the 
great  Military  Departments,  the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  (to 
deal  with  civil  business  other  than  finance),  and  a  Finance  Member. 
A  Council  of  seven  is  thus  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Secretary 
of  State,  occupying  a  position  of  general  responsibility  to  the  Crown» 
as  Chairman  of  the  Council,  and,  unlike  the  members,  having  no  par- 
ticular branch  of  buuness  under  his  own  direction.  The  military 
members  are  in  a  majority,  but  against  this  preponderance  is  the  great 
influence  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  as  the  result,  whilst  there  can 
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never  be  any  danger  of  military  opinion  being  unable  to  make  its  voice 
heard,  the  constitutional  authority  yet  holds  the  military  in  a  firm  grasp. 
For  every  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Council  each  and  every  member  is 
equally  responsible ;  but  it  is  the  special  duty  of  each  to  see  that  the 
application  of  such  decisions  to  his  own  particular  department  is 
properly  attended  to.  The  only  means  by  which  a  member  of  the 
Council  can  divest  himself  of  responsibility  is  by  resignation.  Thus, 
assuming  a  divergence  of  opinion  upon  a  vital  question  between  the 
Secretary  of  State,  supported  or  otherwise  by  his  civilian  colleagues, 
and  the  military  majority,  one  side  or  the  other  must  resign ;  and  if 
the  Secretary  of  State  does  not  do  so,  then  the  others  can  have  no  option. 
The  Prime  Minister,  no  doubt  advised  by  the  Cabinet  Council,  thus 
becomes  the  referee.  If  he  sides  with  the  military  members,  their 
resignations  will  not  be  accepted,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  will  have 
to  withdraw ;  or  if  the  contrary,  then  the  dissentient  members  finally 
quit  the  Council.  Meanwhile  the  Army  as  a  whole  is  administered  by 
the  Council  as  a  body,  and  within  the  walls  of  the  War  Office  there 
cannot  be  an  opponent  of  any  measure  who  is  not  under  the  direct 
orders  of  the  Council  itself,  and  consequently  powerless  to  obstruct. 
That  even  subordinate  officials  of  the  Financial  Secretary's  branch 
have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  minuting  with  their  opinions  corre- 
spondence with  the  greatest  military  authorities  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  evidence  given  before  the  War  Commission,  and  by  information 
gained  from  other  sources.  The  evils  of  such  a  system  are  self-evident. 
In  future  there  can  be  no  sort  of  imperium  in  imperio  ;  the  views  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  War  Office  will  all  be  represented  on  the 
Army  Council,  and  the  decision  arrived  at  by  that  body  will  be  com- 
prehensive and  final.  In  financial  matters  the  Army  will  be  sdi- 
governing,  upon  a  widely  decentralised  system,  from  the  moment  that 
the  total  sum  to  be  made  available  under  the  Army  votes  for  the  year 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Army 
Council  is  thus  subordinate  to  the  extent  that  it  cannot  compel  payment 
under  the  Army  votes  of  the  full  amount  demanded  by  any  particular 
department  of  the  War  Office ;  but  whatever  tiie  sums  eventually 
credited  to  the  departments  represented  by  its  various  members,  the 
actual  expenditure  of  those  sums  wiU  be  administer^  by  tiiose  depart^ 
ments  in  their  several  branches  without  further  reference.  Lastly, 
when  the  sum  of  the  original  estimates  put  forward  by  the  Council 
exceeds  that  which  can  be  granted,  the  Council  as  a  body  will  decide 
upon  the  directions  in  which  economies  can  be  effected  with  the  least 
detriment,  and  so  reduce  the  amount  to  tiie  required  level. 

(3)  In  order  to  obtain  distinct  responsibility  the  impossible  burden 
of  superintendence  formerly  borne  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  has 
been  divided  between  the  members  of  the  Council  and  an  Inspector- 
Qeneral  of  the  Forces ;  whilst  executive  responsibility  is  entrusted  to 
the  *  Directors '  of  main  branches  and  the  heads  of  subordinate  branches 
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within  the  War  Office,  and  to  Qenerab  CcMnmanding-in-Chief  in  the 
five  training  districts  and  Major-G^nerals  in  charge  of  the  eight  ad* 
ministrative  districts  into  which  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  divided. 
The  Inspector-(}eneral  in  no  sense  corresponds  with  the  former  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army,  and  is  not  ex-officio  the  superior  officer 
of  the  Generals  Commanding-in-Chief ,  whose  troops,  &c.,  are  inspected 
by  him  or  by  the  inspectors  who  form  his  staff.  The  duties  of  the 
Inspector-Qeneral  under  the  Army  Council  are  to  observe  results  and 
to  report  to  that  Council,  and  those  of  the  Directors  of  branches  to 
perform  the  work  appertaining  to  their  several  branches  under  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  member  of  the  Council  in  whose 
department  they  are  included,  and  who  represents  tiieir  interests  on 
the  Council,  which  is  the  Army  Parliament,  and  legislates,  as  a  body, 
for  the  Army  as  a  whole. 

(4)  Preparation  for  war  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  training,  has 
suffered  in  consequence  of  those  officers  nominally  responsible  for  it 
being  so  occupied  in  their  offices  in  the  discharge  of  duties  connected 
with  administrative  routine  that  they  have  been  unable  to  spare  time 
for  promoting  tiie  fighting  efficiency  of  the  troops.  To  meet  this 
difficulty  administration  and  training  have  been  absolutely  separated* 
Work  formerly  done  in  the  offices  or  orderly  rooms  of  combatant  units 
will  in  future  be  attended  to,  so  far  as  possible,  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  eight  administrative  districts,  and  the  hands  of  executive  officers 
set  free  for  combatant  duty  only. 

(6)  A  '  brain  of  the  army '  has  been  created  by  the  formation  of  a 
General  Staff,  the  head  of  which  is  the  Chief  of  the  (General  Staff,  the 
'  First  Military  Member '  of  the  Army  Council.  This  officer,  and  the 
department  under  him,  will  be  charged  solely  with  preparation  for  war 
in  connection  with  military  policy,  inteUigence,  organisation  and 
operations.  His  duties  in  regard  to  preparation  generally  are  con- 
tinuous, but  with  the  actual  provision  of  personnel  he  is  not  concerned ; 
the  Adjutant-General  raises  the  forces,  effects  the  mobilisation,  and 
hands  over  the  troops  when  ready  to  move.  The  business  of  the  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff  is  thus  confined  to  the  higher  business  of  war — 
plans  of  operations,  and  the  employment  of  the  forces  accordingly. 
His  mind  and  the  minds  of  his  subordinates  will  not  thus  become 
cramped  by  attending  to  details  which  however  actually  important 
ere  nevertheless,  from  the  higher  standpoint,  petty.  Similarly,  the 
Quartermaster-G^eral  provides  supplies  and  transport,  and  the 
Master-General  of  Ordnance  (as  a  manufacturer)  the  munitions  of  war. 
As  the  staff  is  organised  at  the  War  Office,  so  also  will  it  be  witii  an 
army  in  the  field ;  the  only  departments  unrepresented  in  the  latter 
case  being  that  of  the  *  Civil  Member,'  which  obviously  is  not  required, 
and  of  the  Master-General  of  Ordnance,  whose  supplies  reach  the  troops 
through  the  Quartermaster-GeneraL  The '  Director  of  Army  Finance ' 
with  an  anny  in  the  field  represents  the  Finance  Member  of  the  Council 
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in  every  respect;  wliilst  the  Cliief  of  tiie  Qeneral  Staff,  the  Adjntant- 
Gteneral,  and  the  Quartermaster-Gteneral  perform  the  prescribed  duties 
of  their  several  departments ;  except  that '  movements '  having  now 
passed  to  the  department  of  the  General  Staff,  ihe  Adjutant-General 
ceases  to  give  orders  in  connection  therewith,  unless  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  and  mobilising  local  forces. 

(6)  Decentralisation  has beengenerallyapplied,so  that  responsibiEly 
for  local  expenditure  passes  to  Commanders  of  Districts,  who  are  also 
empowered  to  deal  with  promotions  up  to  the  rank  of  major ;  only 
higher  promotions  being  dealt  with  by  the  Selection  Board,  of  which 
the  Inspector-Gteneral  of  the  Forces  is  president.  Local  expenditure 
is  also  limited ;  for  example,  barrack  work  involving  a  cost  exceeding 
2,0001.  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  Civil  Member  of  the  Army  CoundL 

Thanks  to  the  Esher  Committee  we  have  now  a  system  for  the  Army 
framed  upon  lines  equally  applicable  to  peace  and  war,  the  duties  of 
everyone  are  clearly  defined,  and  there  will  in  future  be  no  danger  of 
overlapping,  nor  will  various  interests  be  in  conflict.  Difficulties  in 
matters  of  minor  detail  there  will  at  first  be  many,  but  these  in  a  short 
time  will  be  removed,  as  they  come  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  laboors 
of  the  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  deal  with  them. 

Moreover,  we  have  at  last  obtained  an  authoritative  statement  of 
the  purpose  for  which  the  Regular  Army  is  mamtained.  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster,  speaking  at  Liverpool  on  the  22nd  of  January  of  the  present 
year,  declared  tiie  decision  of  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  B^ular  Army 
is  intended  for  work  oversea,  the  protection  of  the  United  Kingdom 
being  a  naval  question.  But  for  oversea  work,  in  case  of  a  great  war, 
we  need  a  much  larger  force  than  we  can  dream  of  possessing  upon  a 
regular  establishment,  and  in  the  absence  abroad  of  our  best  troops 
public  confidence  has  to  be  provided  for.  Power  to  despatch  a  large 
army  abroad  is  essential  if  we  desire  peace.  There  is  no  Power  in 
Europe  that  we  could  bring  to  its  knees  by  the  influence  of  sea  power 
alone.  Had  we  an  army  worthy  of  tiie  name,  in  the  modem  sense, 
the  probabilities  of  our  being  attacked  or  injured  would  be  immensdy 
reduced.  Liberties  are  not  lightly  taken  with  those  whose  power  to 
retaliate  vigorously  is  properly  understood,  and  at  present,  in  spite  of 
a  huge  expenditure,  we  notoriously  do  not  possess  such  power.  Can 
we  glorify  the  Militia,  under  voluntary  metiiiods  of  enlistment,  so  as 
to  furnish  the  required  army  ?  I  believe  that  we  can  get  the  men  if 
we  fiix  terms  of  service  that  are  not  incompatible  with  regular  employ- 
ment in  civil  life,  and  that  we  can  have  effident  soldiers  by  tixoroughly 
training  the  recruits  in  the  first  instance,  and  thenceforward  relying 
chiefly  upon  company  work,  upon  the  principles  now  employed  in  the 
Volunteer  Service. 

At  all  events,  now  that  we  have  a  system  which  in  ite  broad  prin- 
ciples appears  to  be  as  perfect  as  the  wit  of  man  is  likely  to  conceive, 
it  seems  more  than  ever  incumbent  upon  us  to  create  an  army  worthy 
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of  the  system ;  and  the  sooner  tiie  better,  if  we  desire  peace  and  to 
retain  our  Imperial  position,  with  which  is  involved  our  commercial 
prosperity.  What  we  need  is  a  laiger  and  better  army,  coupled  vdth 
a  sensible  reduction  of  tiie  Army  estimates. 

The  words  *  Peace,  Retrenchment  and  Beform,'  properly  inter- 
preted, furnish  for  us  an  entirely  desirable  motto.  Peace  can  be 
secured  only  by  efficient  preparation  for  war ;  Retrenchment  must  be 
based  upon  business-like  methods,  not  upon  sacrifices  of  efficiency ; 
and  Reform  must  be  represented  by  measures  calculated  to  give  us 
peace  under  conditions  of  wise  retrenchment.  For  the  attainment 
of  these  ends  no  better  means  could  be  adopted  than  to  reassemble  tiie 
Esher  Committee  for  that  very  purpose. 

A.  W.  A.  Pollock,  Lteu^.-Cofenet, 
Editor  *  United  Service  Mdga$ine.* 
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SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  HER  LABOUR 
PROBLEM 


In  the  opinion  of  those  who  know  her  best,  South  Africa  is  a  ^  gilt- 
edged  asset '  of  the  Empire.  Abready  second  on  the  list  of  the  great 
consumers  of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  she  is  destined  one 
day  to  rank  first.  But  if  she  is  to  become  the  home  on  a  large  scale 
of  the  British  settler,  if  the  narrow  and  unfortunate  ideals,  brought 
into  subjection  by  the  issue  of  the  war,  are  not  to  flame  up  again 
like  a  veld  fire  and  destroy  the  new  growth,  the  administration  must 
be  based  on  sound  economic  and  Imperial  principles. 

Lord  Milner's  policy  aims  at  encouraging  the  immigration  of 
British-speaking  white  settlers,  opening  up  and  developing  the 
country,  and  increasing  facilities  for  trade  and  transport,  so  as  to 
improve  and  cheapen  the  conditions  of  life.  So  far-seeing  a  policy 
must  at  any  time  entail  a  large  expenditure,  but  in  addition  to  this 
he  was  faced  by  the  immediate  necessity  of  healing  the  ravages 
of  war.  The  Boers  had  to  be  reinstated  on  their  feurms ;  the  town 
population,  strained  and  impatient  after  years  of  weary  waiting, 
had  to  be  brought  back  to  their  homes;  and  a  new  Government, 
with  all  its  complex  machinery,  had  to  be  organised  almost  in  a 
moment. 

The  High  Commissioner,  confronted  by  so  many  difficulties,  was 
certain  to  become  the  mark  of  every  flying  missile.  Moreover, 
South  Africa  is  full  of  racial  and  political  cross-currents,  which 
by  their  very  nature  create  a  high  tension,  focus  themselves  on 
the  person  vested  with  Imperial  jurisdiction,  and  add  greatly  to 
the  arduous  nature  of  his  task,  should  he  pursue  a  strong  policy  of 
initiative.  The  Boers,  with  their  stolid  national  character,  slow  and 
unadaptable,  tough  and  enduring,  are  certain  at  first  to  be  opposed  to 
that  progressive  expansion  which  suits  the  British.  To  them  time  is 
of  little  value.  Although  ultimately  they,  as  well  as  other  inhabitants 
of  South  Africa,  will  benefit  by  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  they 
naturally  fear  being  swamped,  and  are  slow  to  appreciate  their 
greater  position  as  citizens  of  the  Empire.  However,  the  whites  are 
not  the  only  nor  even  the  most  numerous  element  in  the  population  of 
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South  Africa.  The  Native  question  might  be  easier  if  a  consistent 
Native  policy  had  been  adopted  throughout  the  various  States.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  C^pe  Colony  there  is  a  large  Native  vote, 
courted  and  relied  upon  by  the  Bond.  Elsewhere  the  Native  is 
refused  the  fiBnchise  absolutely,  while,  again,  as  in  Basutoland,  we 
find  a  Native  State  existing  in  practical  freedom. 

It  is  nonsense  to  speak  of  South  Africa  as  a  white  man's  countiy 
at  present  in  the  same  sense  that  Australia  is.  She  has  millions 
of  aborigines,  while  the  whites  number  only  as  many  hundred 
thousands,  and  the  natives  partly  enfranchised  and  partly  semi- 
independent,  are  multiplying  apace,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  declin- 
ing tendency  of  the  few  hundred  thousand  aborigines  of  Australia. 
Owing  to  her  precarious  geographical  position,  which  exposes  her  to  an 
overwhelming  invasion  by  her  Chinese  neighbours,  Australia  is  no  doubt 
rightly  determined,  in  sdf-preservation  of  her  white  identity,  to  fortify 
herself  against  such  a  calamity.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth lately  with  great  satisfiustion  gave  expression  to  the  hope 
that  Australia  would  soon  be  in  a  position  to  ^  count  on  her  fingers 
the  coloured  aliens  in  the  country.'  The  late  Professor  C.  H.  Pearson 
has  also  spoken  of  this  necessiiy  for  self-preservation.  He  feared 
lest,  through  the  process  of  infiltration,  the  northern  portion  of 
Australia  should  become  a  second  Natal,  'with  thirteen  out  of 
fourteen  belonging  to  an  inferior  race,'  and  lest  the  remainder  of 
the  continent  should  '  speedily  approximate  to  Cape  Colony,  where 
whites  are  indeed  a  masterful  minority,  but  still  only  one  in  five.' 

Whatever  the  justice  of  his  views,  this  statesnumlike  writer  cer- 
tainly understood  that  the  race  conditions  of  South  Africa  are  by  no 
means  analogous  to  those  prevailing  in  Australia.  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders  are  doing  incalculable  harm  by  talking  as  though 
the  conditions  were  absolutely  alike.  The  people  in  this  country 
are  glad  to  accept  their  views,  believing  them  to-be  impartial 
advisers  speaking  from  a  ripe  experience,  whereas  in  reality  no 
shadow  of  identity  exists  between  the  two  cases. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  Xiord  Milner  undertook  too  large  a 
programme.  He  was  surely  justified  by  the  extraordinary  resources  of 
the  country.  Under  the  restrictive  Krugerite  rigime  the  Transvaal 
was  already  producing  gold  at  the  rate  of  20  millions  sterling  a  year. 
Mining  authorities  of  repute  agreed  in  foretelling  an  annual  out- 
put of  anything  between  30  and  45  millions.  There  was  and  is 
universal  confidence  in  the  friture.  The  optimistic  South  African 
expected  that  the  termination  of  the  war  and  the  altered  conditions 
would  immediately  produce  a  cycle  of  sustained  prosp^ity.  Munici- 
palities, industries,  and  individuals  were  stimulated  to  enterprise,  and 
ready  to  commit  themselves  to  new  engagements  in  all  directicms.  Con- 
siderable commercial  activity  prevailed,  and  Mr.  Henry  Birchenough, 
in  his  report  on  his  Commercial  Mission  to  South  Afirica,  says :  *  All 
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my  inqoifies  lead  me  to  believe  the  present  is  no  femporary  boon^ 
bat  the  beginnmg  of  a  period  of  great  and  sustained  ezpansioiL. 
There  may  be,  indeed  there  will  be,  set-backs,  bat,  so  &r  as  I  can 
jadge,  they  will  px)bably  only  be  incidents  in  a  great  chapter  of 
commercial  and  indostrial  development.'    In  Ids  opinion,  the  pro« 
gress  was  to  show  itself  in  all  the  Soath  African  Colonies,  bnt  be 
looked  for  its  most  striking  expression  to  the  Transvaal,  with  its 
vast  gold  industry,  fiivoored  by  great  climatic  advantages  and  o&eir 
conditions  essential  to  mining.    And  yet,  though  everything  seemed 
in  readiness,  thoagh  brains  and  capital  alike  were  on  the  ala±  to 
play  their  part  in  the  great  development  which  is  to  ensure  social 
and  Imperial  peace  and  prosperity  throughout  South  Africa,  the 
expected  millenninm  did  not  arrive.    Instead,  the  country  is  su£fer-« 
ing  from  stagnation  and  depression,  and  is  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
a  prolonged  financial  strain.    The  industrial  and  commercial  develop^ 
ment  of  South  Africa  is  held  back;  the  inmiense  energy  of  South 
Africa  is  obstructed  and  throttled.    An  insufficient  labour  supply 
is  at  the  root  of  all  the  difficulty.    This  diortage  not  only  affects 
the  mines  and  their  owners,  but  overshadows  the  whole  South  African 
situation,  and,  the  problem  being  of  such  engrossing  significance,  the 
CFovemment  is  eminently  concerned  in  its  solution. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  urge  patience,  caution,  and  reflection.  These 
are  wise  prescriptions  doubtless,  but  they  will  not  meet  a  bill  pre- 
sented for  immediate  payment.  A  critical  emergency  has  to  be 
tBceAf  and  some  special  remedy  has  to  be  found.  After  the  three 
years'  war,  the  liabilities  of  South  Africa  are  much  greater  than  they 
were.  In  the  Transvaal  the  gold  production  before  the  war  was  at 
the  rate  of  20  millions  per  annum;  the  imports  approximately 
13  millions ;  the  total  debt,  including  provision  for  railway  expropria- 
tion, under  14  millions ;  the  annual  expenditure  3^  millions,  which, 
after  providing  for  armaments  and  defence,  still  left  a  surplus. 
To-day,  the  gold  production  is  at  the  rate  of  14  millions  only, 
the  imports  are  20  millions,  the  annual  expenditure  more  thsoi 
6^  milions,  to  which  another  1|-  million  will  be  added  as  soon  as 
the  interest  on  outstanding  loans  falls  due;  the  debt  has  risen  to 
61^  millions,  including  the  Johannesburg  municipal  debt  and  the 
war  loan,  while  to  this  total  should  be  added  another  3^  millions  for 
municipal  and  Water  Board  loans,  making  a  total  of  65  millions  in 
all.  Instead  of  a  surplus  the  Budget  iriU  diow  a  deficit,  which  is 
the  most  conclusive  answer  to  any  who  may  doubt  the  acuteness  of 
the  depression. 

The  Estimates  for  the  year  ending  June  1904  provided  for  a 
surplus  of  311,1042.  But  the  last  eight  months  have  wrought  such 
a  change  that  Lord  Milner  now  sees  the  surplus  converted  into  a 
deficit  of  200,0002.,  while  on  the  actual  figures  for  the  five  months 
ending  November  last  the  deficit  would  exceed  380^000{»    The 
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principal  cause  for  this  alarming  change  is  the  falling-off  in  the  net 
receipts  of  the  Central  South  Afirican  railways,  which  for  1903-4 
amount  to  only  19400,0002.,  as  against  2,403,0212.  for  the  previous 
year,  fiEdling  short  of  the  estimate  by  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
This  railway  system  has  been  in  the  past  the  chief  revenue-earning 
&ctor  in  the  Tiansvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony.  Its  receipts  were 
earmarked  to  be  set  off  against  the  service  of  the  loan  guaranteed 
by  the  British  Government,  viz.  1,441,0422.,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
South  African  Constabulaiy,  viz.  1,370,0002.  Although  the  expenses 
of  the  Constabulary  have  been  largely  cut  down  under  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  still  left  a  shortage  on  balance  of  over  a  million, 
88  per  cent,  of  which  is  charged  to  the  Transvaal.  These  figures 
have  a  special  significance  for  the  British  taxpayer.  Lord  Milner 
has  intimated  that  he  will  not  call  upon  the  Jbnperial  Government 
for  any  contribution  under  the  loan  guarantee  in  the  event  of  a 
deficit  during  the  current  year,  but  he  adds :  ^  If  I  am  compelled 
to  rely  for  a  much  longer  period  on  one-third  of  our  avtdlable 
resources  I  cannot  say  what  may  happen  afterwards.' 

Natal's  debt  before  the  war  was  8,019,1432.,  to-day  it  is 
14,019,1432. ;  her  yearly  expenditure  was  1,914,7242.  and  has  now 
risen  to  4,065,7562.,  exclusive  of  the  Budget  estimate  for  1903-4 
of  additional  2,316,6892.  towards  posts,  telegraphs,  harbour,  railway, 
and  other  public  works,  for  which  no  provision  seems  as  yet  to  have 
been  made. 

The  debt  of  Cape  Colony  in  1889  was  28,383,9222.,  now  it  is 
36,962,4282.,  and  with  5,000,0002.  authorised  expenditure  on 
railways,  Cape  Town  docks,  &c.,  her  debt  will  have  risen  to 
41,962,4282.  Her  annual  expenditure  in  1899  was  6,868,1182., 
and,  according  to  Sir  Gt)rdon  Sprigg's  last  estimate  for  1903-4, 
was  11,585,2322.,  which,  on  the  latest  figures  supplied  by  the  new 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Walton,  will  be  cut  down  to  10,739,3802.  to  meet 
the  estimated  £alling-off  in  Customs  of  872,0002. ;  this,  however, 
will  still  leave  a  deficit  for  the  year  estimated  at  429,5002. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  glance  at  the  position  of  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal  as  well  as  of  the  Transvaal,  where  the  commitments  and 
the  financial  basis  have  undergone  a  complete  change  since  the  war, 
because  the  mining  industry  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  body  of  South 
Africa.  When  it  droops,  every  other  part  droops  too ;  and  when  it 
prospers  they  share  in  the  prosperity.  Whatever  may  happen  in 
the  future.  South  Africa  is  now,  and  must  be  for  years  to  come, 
a  mining  country.  The  mines  are  the  basis  upon  which  the  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  development  must  be  bmlt  up.  Xiord  Milner 
has  been  accused  of  surrendering  to  the  mining  magnates,  simply 
because  he  regards  the  exploitation  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  country  as  of  the  first  importance,  and  the  necessary  condition 
for  the  existence  of  a  large  and  thriving  white  population,  as  though 
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this  was  not  a  perfectly  obvious  platitude  to  anyone  in  the  least 
degree  acquainted  with  the  country. 

The  history  of  California  exhibits  a  striking  parallel  to  the  case 
of  South  Africa.  There  a  great  agricultural  and  industrial  State  has 
been  built  up  on  the  foundation  of  the  mining  industry.  During 
the  first  thirty  years  after  the  American  occupation  in  1846  gold  and 
silver  mining  was  the  only  great  industry.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
agriculture  came  into  prominence  through  the  raising  of  wheat,  at  first 
on  vast  grants  of  land,  which,  however,  were  subsequently  divided 
into  small  lots.  Horticulture  also  became  a  feature,  and  is  now  the 
leading  industry.  Southern  California  is  known  to  be  much  more 
arid  than  the  northern  counties,  but  Mr.  C.  F.  Lummis  tells  us  that 
thousands  of  wells  have  been  sirnk,  sufficient  to  irrigate  300,000 
acres,  and  in  California  they  have  to-day  some  of  the  largest  storage 
dams  and  irrigating  canals  in  the  world.  The  statistics  for  1900 
show  that  the  agricultural  products  were  valued  at  138,301,162 
dollars,  which  is  over  52  millions  in  excess  of  the  greatest  annual 
gold  output,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  1875  the  fiirming 
products  were  practically  nil.  The  gold  production,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  since  1875  been  on  the  decrease,  and  has  averaged  only 
15^  million  dollars  a  year,  while  manufacturing  industries  have 
come  into  existence  on  an  enormous  scale,  showing  a  total  annual 
return  for  1890  of  218,403,996  dollars.  Every  department  has 
derived  great  benefit  from  the  railway  system,  which  increased  bom 
only  500  miles  in  1875  to  5,532  in  1900.  It  is  remarkable  that 
California  was  long  troubled  by  a  scarcity  of  labour,  and  had  to 
resort  to  Chinese  labour,  though  under  conditions  very  much  less 
favourable]  to  the  Chinese  than  those  which  will  obtain  in  South 
Africa. 

Labour,  then,  is  the  paramount  need.  In  Central  and  South  Africa 
the  native  population  is  estimated  at  13  millions,  that  of  the  latter  at 
about  7  millions.  The  white  population  being  relatively  insigni- 
ficant, the  native  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  muscular  unit 
for  all  classes  of  work.  He  is  employed  in  every  household,  on 
farms,  in  fisu^tories,  water-works,  docks,  railroads,  mines,  and  eveiy 
branch  of  industry  and  trade,  perhaps  the  only  exception  being  the 
merchant  shipping  service,  in  which  coloured  labour  has  hitherto 
been  dispensed  with.  Native  labour  is  in  fact  the  raw  material 
upon  which  the  whole  system  of  life  in  South  Africa  depends.  As 
in  the  manufacturing  world  the  cheap  supply  of  raw  material 
regulates  the  whole  economic  existence  of  the  community,  and 
thereby  afifects  the  conditions  of  life  for  those  who  may  be  only 
remotely  connected  with  any  particular  manufiActuring  interest,  so 
in  South  Africa  the  supply  of  unskilled  labour  affects  eveiy  class  in 
the  oonmiunity,  and  not  the  mining  industry  alone.  Any  rise  in 
the  scale  of  wages  on  the  mines  implies  a  corresponding  rise  off 
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the  mines,  for  the  highest  wage  paid  becomes  the  regolating  index 
of  all  varieties  of  unskilled  labour,  and  any  rise  on  the  mines  reacts 
at  once  on  agriculture  or  wherever  else  native  labour  is  employed^ 
The  cost  of  living  is  enhanced  all  round,  and  for  this  reason  a  rise 
in  the  unskilled  native  labour  wage  does  not  necessarily  bring  un- 
skilled white  labour  into  competition  with  it.  These  two  classes  of 
labour  run  parallel  with  each  other.  The  white  labourer's  living 
wage  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  living,  and  that  depends  largely 
on  the  standard  wage  paid  to  the  native. 

The  question  is  often  resentfully  asked  on  this  side, '  Why,  if  you 
have  a  shortage  of  labour,  do  you  not  raise  the  pay  and  so  solve  the 
di£Biculty?  Either  you  will  get  white  labour  to  take  the  place  of 
black,  or  you  will  aUract  more  black  labour.'  But  the  white  labour  is 
not  forthcoming,  for  the  reason  already  given  (and  that  this  is  no  mere 
theory  will  be  shown  by  figures  of  actual  experiments) ;  and,  strangely 
enough  to  the  eyes  of  those  accustomed  to  judge  by  European 
jstandards,  a  rise  in  wages  does  not  necessarily  produce  an  increased 
black  labour  supply  at  all,  and  certainly  not  one  commensurate  with 
the  rise.    Its  tendency  is,  in  fiEu^t,  in  the  exactly  opposite  direction. 

It  seems  as  if  our  ^economic  principles  must  be  reversed  in 
dealing  with  the  native.  Unlike  the  European,  he  has  no  sort  of 
notion  of  the  value  of  labour  for  its  own  sake ;  he  has  no  ambition 
And  few  needs.  What  he  really  likes  is  to  sit  in  the  sun  and  watch 
his  wives  work.  He  will  only  work  for  so  many  months  as  are  necessary 
to  earn  for  himself  sufficient  money  to  remain  idle  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  therefore  the  greater  the  increase  of  pay,  the  shorter  the 
period  of  work,  and  the  more  does  the  supply  of  labour  contract — and 
this  in  the  fiEice  of  a  continually  growing  demand.  The  decrease  of 
wages  on  the  mines  was  not  a  mere  exhibition  of  blind  greed  on  the  part 
•of  the  owners,  as  has  been  imputed  to  them.  There  is,  in  &ct,  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  throughout  South  AMca  that  the  current  wage  of 
the  native  is  above  the  level  of  his  status,  in  view  of  the  &ct  that 
he  is  absolved  from  all  the  responsibility  of  citizenship.  He  is 
placed,  for  instance,  at  a  considerable  advantage  over  the  labourer  of 
England,  who  in  some  counties  receives  little  more  than  eleven  shillings 
a  week,  plus  house  and  garden  rent.  An  equitable  though  lower 
average  of  wages  would  unquestionably  constitute  an  economic  root 
from  which  normal  conditions,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  healthy 
-expansion  of  South  Africa,  could  be  developed.  The  rate  may  have 
.been  fixed  too  low,  for  there  is  of  course  a  point  below  which  the 
principle  does  not  hold  good,  and  the  change  was  certainly  made  at 
an  inauspicious  moment,  when  the  war  had  filled  the  pockets  of  the 
natives ;  but  it  was  based  on  reasoned  principles,  and  if  it  had 
succeeded  would  have  considerably  reduced  the  high  cost  of  living 
throughout  South  Africa,  of  which  so  many  complaints  are  heard. 
The  attempt  fedled,  however ;  the  rate  was  raised  first  to  the  pre-war 
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figure  of  47«.  per  month,  and  ultimately  to  54«.,  while  better  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  native's  comfort  and  dietaiy  at  an  additional 
cost  per  head  of  68.  10(2.,  making  a  total  increase  during  the  war  of 
13«.  lOcZ.  per  month. 

Scarcity  of  labour  is  no  new  thing,  though  it  has  never  before 
reached  such  an  acute  phase  as  at  present.  A  large  section  of  the 
colonists  urge  a  policy  of  coercive  legislation,  under  which  the  native 
should  be  compelled  to  contribute  his  share  of  work  in  return  for 
the  many  benefits  he  receives.  Taxation  is  one  of  the  measures 
suggested,  but  the  extremists,  of  whom  General  Cronje  is  an  example, 
recommend  far  more  drastic  measures.  *  Simply  pass  a  law  to  compel 
him  to  work,'  was  the  opinion  he  tendered  to  the  Labour  Com- 
mission. General  Botha  suggested  driving  him  out  of  his  Basuto- 
land  and  Swaziland  reserves,  and  generally  breaking  up  the  district 
locations.  General  Delarey  joined  them  in  the  advice  to  strictly 
enforce  the  *  Squatters  Law,'  by  which  any  excess  over  five  native 
families  on  Government  or  open  pieces  of  land  (and  these  are  &vourite 
native  haunts)  were  to  be  expelled,  and  thus  forced  to  work  through 
being  deprived  of  their  homes. 

Such  suggestions,  however,  though  from  the  colonial  standpoint 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  their  favour,  are  quite  opposed  to  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  British  nation.  The  native  himself,  too, 
is  strongly  impressed  by  the  belief  that  the  Vierkleur,  which  was  to 
him  the  emblem  of  subjection,  has  now  been  replaced  by  the  banner 
of  freedom ;  it  is  feur  from  certain  that  he  would  accept  with  calm- 
ness measures  so  calculated  to  infringe  his  liberty  of  action.  In 
1894  Malaboch,  a  native  chief,  and  his  followers,  rather  than  submit 
to  a  form  of  taxation  recently  imposed,  rebelled,  and  it  required 
the  united  eflTorts  of  the  Transvaal,  after  months  of  fighting,  to 
stamp  out  the  insurrection.  His  case  is  a  warning  against  any 
precipitate  action  in  the  matter  of  taxation.  At  the  present  time 
above  all,  peace,  and  not  native  troubles,  is  most  essential. 

The  mining  authorities  are  practical  people.  They  gauged  the 
true  import  of  the  situation,  and  did  not  lose  their  time  in  supporting 
suggestions  of  this  kind.  But  they  were  anxious  to  obtain  the 
necessary  supply  of  natives  from  African  territory,  and  they  adopted 
every  means  in  their  power  to  do  so  by  legitimate  methods.  Besides 
the  experiment  made  in  first  lowering  and  then  raising  the  pay, 
which  has  already  been  described,  they  formed  the  Native  Labour 
Association,  as  a  labour-recruiting  and  distributing  agency,  to  tap 
every  possible  source  of  supply.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
mining  authorities,  secretly  burning  to  introduce  Chinese  labour, 
put  these  measures  forwa^  as  a  mere  cloak  for  their  ndTarious 
designs,  and  did  not  really  make  a  serious  effort.  But  since  1901 
they  have  spent  no  less  a  sum  than  445,000{.  on  this  reorganisation, 
a  sure  proof  of  their  earnestness.    The  men  of  the  Band,  whatever 
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their  prodivitiesy  are  at  least  keen  basmess  men»  and  do  not  spend 
half  a  million  on  an  ai^nment.  It  is  equally  a  libel  on  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  mining  engineers  of  Johannesbnrg,  the  pick  of  thdr 
profession,  gathered  from  all  the  mining  centres  of  the  world,  to 
assert  that  no  real  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  labour-saving 
appliances.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  machine  drills  are  employed  to-day 
wherever  possible  in  place  of  hand  drills.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
saving  equal  to  the  labour  of  37,000  natives  has  been  effected. 
Besides  this,  mechanical  haulage  is  already  gradually  reducing 
handling  to  a  minimum. 

And  yet  the  situation  is  not  relieved.  The  Witwatersrand 
industry  is  far  short  of  its  pre-war  condition,  for  then  the  production 
was  at  the  rate  of  20  millions  per  anntun,  with  6240  stamps  at  work 
and  110,000  natives.  Now  the  gold  production  is  only  at  the  rate 
of  14  millions.  The  number  of  stamps  has  been  increased  to  714$> 
but  in  December  1902  forty-three  companies  were  at  work  with 
2845  stamps;  during  1903  nine  companies  were  added  to  the 
producing  list,  increasing  the  total  stamps  working  to  4360  only. 
Since  August  the  labour  inflow,  which  had  been  slowly  on  the 
increase,  hae  been  practically  stationary  at  about  68,500. 

To  work  under  satis&ctory  conditions  these  7145  stamps  require 
142,000  natives.  Other  mines  approaching  the  producing  stage 
require  30,000  more.  There  is  thus  a  total  shortage  of  over  100,000, 
to  say  nothing  of  lower-^rade  mines,  of  a  large  number  of  pro* 
specting  propositions  and  various  mining  undertakings  all  clamouring 
for  labour. 

It  is  calculated  that,  under  favourable  economic  conditions, 
11,000  additional  stamps  could  be  at  work  within  the  next  five 
years,  giving  employment  to  a  total  of  368,000  natives  on  the  mines, 
and  at  least  40,000  white  skilled  miners. 

Besides  the  actual  shortage  of  labour,  there  is  another  very 
disquieting  feature  in  the  situation.  Of  the  (nearly)  70,000  natives 
at  present  at  work  upcm  the  Band,  only  20  per  cent,  come  finom 
British  South  Africa;  the  remainder  are  drawn  fit>m  Portuguese 
territory.  Clonsequently  Portugal  holds  the  key  of  the  situation, 
and  is  able  to  turn  the  tap  on  or  off  at  her  pleasure. 

The  Portuguese  Government  are  quite  aware  of  the  lever  this 
monopoly  of  labour  gives  them  over  the  Transvaal,  a  useful  insfatrn 
ment  for  purpoaes  of  establishing  conmiercial  relations  with  the 
Transvaal  favourable  to  themselves.  The  native  is,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Portuguese,  a  State  commercial  asset,  and  any  right  conceded 
by  them  for  permitting  their  East  African  territories  to  be  used  as 
a  recruiting  ground  for  native  labour  requires  valuable  consideration 
in  return. 

This  entails  a  sacrifice  in  which  Biitidi  trade  participates. 
Under  it  treaty  concluded  by  Lord  Milner  with  Portugal,  faoown  aa 
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the  modniB  vi/vendi,  employers  of  native  labour  are  permitted  to 
recruit  in  Portuguese  East  African  territories  on  the  payment  of 
a  fee  of  138.  per  head  levied  by  the  Portuguese  Government,  and 
paid  by  the  employer  for  every  native  recruited,  who  is  only 
permitted  to  cross  the  frontier  at  the  custom-house  station.  Upon 
renewal  at  the  expiration  of  this  contract,  a  frirther  fee  is  due  to 
the  Portuguese  Government  in  respect  of  the  native's  services. 
The  most  important  consideration  forming  part  of  the  treaty, 
however,  is  the  maintenance  of  the  Tnodua  Vivendi. 

Under  that  arrangement,  originally  concluded  by  the  Kroger 
(3h>vemment,  all  Portuguese  East  African  products  and  manufeMstores 
are  allowed  into  the  Transvaal  free  of  duty,  and  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  extended  to  any  other  South  African  State.  A  farther 
clause  provides  that,  no  matter  what  the  rates  over  the  Natal  and 
Cape  Colony  railway  systems  may  be,  the  rates  over  the  Delagoa  line 
shall  always  be  appreciably  lower,  the  object  of  course  being  to 
encourage  the  passage  of  Transvaal  traffic  through  Portuguese 
territory.  Moreover,  the  Customs  Union  entered  into  at  Bloem- 
fontein  last  March  gives  special  railway  freightage  rebates  on 
many  Colonial  products  and  manuCactures,  and  to  these  benefits 
Portuguese  East  Africa  is  equally  entitied  under  the  treaty. 

One  or  two  examples  will  help  to  illustrate  the  case : 

British  imported  soap  is  subject  to  a  10  per  cent,  import  duly, 
and  has  to  pay  the  full  through  railway  rates  from  Cape  or  Natal 
ports  to  its  destination  in  the  Transvaal.  Soap,  on  the  other  hand, 
manufactured  in  Delagoa  Bay  comes  into  the  Transvaal  free  of 
duty,  and  enjoys  the  railway  freightage  rebate.  In  other  words, 
the  British  imported  article  is  placed  at  a  considerable  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  foreign  manufeustured  article. 

Or  again,  wheat  is  subject  to  208.  per  ton,  and  flour  to  409.  per 
ton  import  duty,  plus  the  full  through  railway  rate,  if  imported  vi& 
Natal  or  Cape  Colony,  whereas  wheat  imported  from  abroad  into 
Delagoa  Bay,  and  ground  there  by  existing  flour  mills,  is  classed  as 
Colonial  mannfiicture,  enters  the  Transvaal  free  of  duty,  and  gains 
the  frirther  advantage  of  lower  railway  freight. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  which  place  the  mining  industry,  and 
with  it  the  whole  financial  structure  of  the  South  African  States,  to 
some  extent  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  Power,  it  is  a  matter  of  wise 
precaution  that  the  mines  should  be  safeguarded  by  some  measures  of 
insurance  against  any  sudden  stoppage  in  the  supply  of  labour. 

The  mining  authorities,  therefore,  acted  with  foresight  when 
they  most  carefully  considered  the  possibility  of  employing  white 
unskilled  labour  to  supplement  or  replace  native  labour.  They  have 
no  objection  whatever  to  the  employment  of  suitable  white  men ;  on 
the  contrary  they  would  very  much  prefer  it,  if  the  men  can  be 
obtained,  and  if  the  economic  conditions  admit  of  it    As  is  well 
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known,  experiments  have  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  they 
have  been  carefully  watched  and  weighed.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  on  this  point  the  united  opnion  of  all  the  consulting 
engineers  and  mine-managers  on  the  Band  stands  arrayed  against 
that  of  Mr.  Creswell,  the  late  manager  of  the  Village  Main  Beef 
Mne. 

Everyone  admits  and  admires  Mr.  Creswell's  high  purpose,  but 
none  of  the  experts  agrees  with  his  conclusions.  He  maintains  that 
the  white  man  will  work  alongside  of  the  native,  and  that  he  can 
in  certain  work  profitably  replace  the  native,  and  that  on  this  basis 
all  the  requirements  of  the  mines  could  be  met  by  the  local  supply 
of  natives  with  a  complement  of  white  labour,  without  having  to  go 
abroad  for  relief. 

Without  entering  into  all  the  technicalities,  it  is  necessary  to 
touch  on  the  main  features  of  the  case,  as  it  is  these  deductions  of 
Mr.  Creswell  which  have  been  taken  up  with  so  much  warmth  and 
vigour  in  this  country. 

The  underground  work  on  the  mines  is  chiefly  confined  to  break- 
ing rock,  and  this  is  done  either  by  hand-drill  labour  or  by  rock- 
drilling  machinery.  Where  hand  drills  are  necessaiy,  Mr.  Oreswell 
does  not  suggest  altering  the  system  of  emplojring  the  raw  native, 
but  he  believes  that  a  more  general  use  of  machine  drills  can  be 
made,  employing  white  unskilled  labour  to  run  them  in  place  of 
natives.  By  this  means  he  found  that,  using  white  labour,  he  was 
able  to  do  with  1,000  natives  for  his  mine  of  100  stamps.  It  was  on 
this  experience  that  the  minority  of  the  Labour  Commission  based 
their  report  that,  with  the  libersl  addition  of  unskilled  white  labour, 
the  mines  could  work  with  a  supply  of  nine  or  ten  natives  per  stamp, 
the  existing  number  of  stamps  being  about  7,500. 

That  Mr.  Creswell  was  able  to  work  his  mine  at  a  profit  even  on 
these  terms  is  denied  by  those  who  have  examined  his  work.  But  in 
any  case,  even  supposing  that  his  experiment  was  financially  sue- 
cessfol,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  general  deduction  applicable  to 
the  whole  Band.  The  Village  Main  Beef  is  a  comparatively  high- 
grade  mine  with  sections  of  wide  reefs.  The  majority  of  the  mines 
are  low-grade  mines ;  all  these  require  to  be  worked  on  a  very  narrow 
margin,  as  every  pennyweight  less  in  yield  or  any  increase  of  working 
expenses  may  turn  the  scale  firom  a  payable  to  an  unpajrable  venture. 
But  it  is  only  if  these  low-grade  mines  are  enabled  to  become  gold- 
producers  that  the  Transvaal  can  hope  to  support  a  really  large  white 
population.  Their  profits  are  less  than  those  of  the  rich  mines,  but 
their  working  has  the  same  effect  in  stimulating  trade  and  creating 
a  demand  for  labour.  It  is  impossible  that  they  can  be  worked  with 
white  unskilled  labour  on  anything  like  the  present  scale  of  wages. 

Taking  the  question  of  machine  rock  drills  alone,  it  is  perfectly 
well  known  that  these  can  only  be  profitably  employed  when  the 
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reefs  are  wide.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  Band  the  reds  axe 
generally  wide,  and  there  the  proportion  of  machine  drills  to  hand  drilla 
is  sixty  to  forty.  On  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Band  different  con- 
ditions prevail,  and  there  the  proportion  is  thirty  to  seventy;  with 
sorting,  about  eighteen  to  twenly  natives  per  stamp  are  reqnired. 
But  on  the  western  portion  of  the  Band  the  reef  is  for  the  most  part 
so  nanow  that  it  has  to  be  closely  stripped,  no  machine  drills  at  all 
can  be  employed,  and  the  drilling  has  all  to  be  done  by  hand.  The 
difficulties  are  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  well-known  mine,  which, 
wishing  to  re-start  work  and  being  short  of  labour,  resorted  to  an 
extensive  use  of  machine  drills.  Before  the  war  it  had  been  earning 
a  profit  of  80002.  a  month ;  under  the  new  system  its  profits  soon 
dwindled  to  nil.  Sir  George  Farrar  tersely  sums  up  the  probable 
effects  of  an  insufficient  number  of  natives  per  stamp  as  fi>llow8 : 

(1)  Working  out  the  easiest  parts  of  the  mine ; 

(2)  Excessive  use  of  rock  drills  where  they  should  not  be  used, 
and  consequent  reduction  of  grade. 

(3)  The  abandonment  of  sorting,  which  requires  four  or  five 
additional  boys  per  stamp. 

(4)  Neglect  of  proper  development,  and  danger  of  getting  behind 
in  ore  reserves,  thereby  lowering  the  credit  of  the  industry  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

Even  supposing  that  white  unskilled  labour  could  be  profitably 
employed  (and  probably  not  even  the  most  determined  opponent  ol 
Chinese  labour  will  contend  that  the  mines  ought  to  work  at  a  loss), 
where  can  that  labour  be  found  ?  We  have  actual  experience  to 
guide  us,  both  that  of  Mr.  Greswell  and  others ;  for  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  he  was  the  only  person  to  try  the  experiment.  The 
general  manager  of  the  mines  which  are  controlled  by  Sir  Grecnrge 
Farrar  made  the  experiment  on  five  of  these  mines  during  a  period 
of  more  than  thirteen  months.  During  that  time  1,473  men  wero 
employed ;  they  remained  on  the  average  1^  months  only,  and  the 
total  loss  to  the  companies  amounted  to  20,000{.  The  Bimd  Mines 
group  also  gave  employment  to  1000  ex-soldiers.  They  endeavoured 
to  keep  up  an  average  of  418  unskilled  white  men  per  month  for 
seventeen  months,  but  to  keep  up  this  average  no  fewer  than  4702 
men  passed  through  their  hands.  They  are  in  fact  still  tiying  to 
employ  200  unskilled  white  men,  but  the  results  are  not  eatiBbc^x^* 
'Mr.  C^reswell  himself  admits  having  had  1000  men  pass  throuf^ 
his  hands  in  six  months  in  order  to  maintain  a  monthly  average  of 
150  men ;  his  men,  therefore,  only  remained  a  month  on  the  average 
in  their  employment.  Labour  of  this  unreliable  charaot^  cannot 
be  satisfactory.  The  hct  is,  the  Englishman,  after  a  short  residence 
in  the  connby,  will  not  work  on  a  level  with  the  Kaffir ;  they  wiU 
not  'do  nigger's  work,'  and,  shunting  their  task  on  to  his  shouIderB, 
Boon  assert  themselves  as  master  and  supervison    Even  if  it  were 
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possible  to  recrtdt  from  the  lowest  classes  of  labour  in  this  ooontiy 
or  in  the  principal  Continental  centres  of  population,  it  would  not 
be  desirable  in  the  best  interests  of  the  oountiy.  Such  people  would 
be  far  more  likely  to  fall  to  the  level  of  the  native  races  than  to 
maintain  the  position  which  white  men  should  always  possess  when 
living  in  close  proximity  with  native  races  £ar  superior  in  numbers. 
The  degradation  of  both  black  and  white  would  be  the  inevitable 
result. 

No  class  of  men  appreciate  this  better  than  the  skilled  white 
miners  at  present  on  the  Band,  a  class  already  numerous,  but 
destined  to  expand  enormously  with  the  progress  of  mining  develop- 
ment. They  are  happy  and  contented,  enjoy  high  wages,  and  are 
in  every  way  a  most  superior  class  and  of  great  value  to  the  country. 
They  have  clearly  expressed  their  views  in  numerous  miners' 
meetings.  It  is  a  ridiculous  travesty  of  feicts  to  declare  that  these 
men  have  been  coerced  or  bribed.  Their  conviction  is  due,  not  to 
any  such  sinister  influences,  but  to  the  simple  logic  of  &ct8  and  to 
the  knowledge  they  possess  of  the  local  situation. 

It  is  manifestly  to  the  interest  of  the  Transvaal  that  this  dass 
of  man  should  be  preserved  to  the  country,  and  should  not  be  dis- 
placed by  one  drawn  from  a  low  stratum  of  society,  whomay  be  ready 
to  work  for  an  inferior  wage. 

But  to  make  it  possible  to  pay  the  rate  of  white  wages  now  current, 
a  levelling  £eu^r  is  necessary  and  is  found  in  the  coloured  labour 
wage. 

In  this  manner  the  coloured  wage  not  only  becomes  an  equation 
for  the  high  skilled  wage,  but  it  establishes  the  basis  that  can  alone 
ensure  under  existing  conditions  the  payability  of  the  poor-grade 
mines. 

Coloured  labour,  we  find,  is  therefore  essential  as  an  adjusting 
factor  for  the  white  skilled  wage,  besides  being  indispensable,  in 
which  conclusion  even  the  Minority  Beport  and  Mr.  Creswell  concur, 
for  all  raw  muscular  work. 

On  the  question  of  exclusive  employment  of  white  labour  for  the 
mines  and  the  impression  that  their  wealth  is  so  great  as  to  stand 
almost  any  strain  and  charge,  it  will  perhaps  serve  a  usefdl 
purpose  to  say  that  although  a  few  rich  mines  undoubtedly  exist  on 
the  Band,  which  might  be  penalised  for  their  greater  and  exceptional 
wealth,  their  number  is  insignificant,  the  truth  being  that  the 
Witwatersrand,  although  unique  in  its  steady  gold-bearing  character, 
is  fiEur  firom  what  might  be  termed  a  rich  goldfield. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  mines  are,  in  hct,  too  low-grade  to  be 
profitaUy  worked  under  existing  conditions.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  gold  companies  exist  in  the  main  portion  of  the  Wit* 
wat^rsrand  with  a  capitalised  value  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
millions,  of  which  only  forty-seven  companies,  representing  a  value 
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of  seventy-three  millions,  are  paying  dividends,  and,  on  the  basis  of 
their  profits  prior  to  the  war,  are  earning  to-day  at  the  rate  of  8  per 
cent,  per  annum,  without  allowing  anything  whatever  for  redemption 
of  capital. 

Besides  these  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  gold  and  other  com- 
panies exist  in  the  Transvaal,  having  a  capitaJised  value  of  seventy- 
two  millions,  of  which  only  fifty,  having  a  value  of  thirty-four 
millions,  are  as  yet  dividend-paying. 

Taken  as  a  whole  approximately,  five  hundred  and  thirty  com- 
panies in  all  exist  in  the  Transvaal,  representing  a  value  of  about  215 
millions,  of  which  about  half  are  earning  a  moderate  rate  of  interest. 

Were  the  industry  at  its  starting-point  to-day,  it  might  have  beat 
possible  to  contract  its  scope,  so  that  a  limited  number  might  benefit ; 
but  as  things  are,  the  public,  and  the  British  public  in  particular, 
is  heavily  engaged  in  the  Transvaal  mines,  and  it  would  be 'at  its 
expense,  and  to  the  permanent  injury  of  the  future  of  the  whole  of 
South  Africa,  were  the  industiy  to  be  crippled  by  a  narrow  and  mis- 
taken view  of  the  gold  mines  and  the  purpose  they  are  called  upon 
to  serve. 

From  all  the  foregoing  arguments  the  introduction  of  foreign 
coloured  labour  seems  to  follow  as  a  natural  and  logical  conclusion. 
The  Chinaman  fulfils  the  required  conditions  better  than  any  other 
race.  Mr.  Geoi^  F.  Seward,  late  United  States  Minister  to  China, 
in  his  book  on '  Chinese  Immigration,'  convincingly  exemplifies  what 
the  Chinaman  has  done  for  California. 

By  his  labour  the  Central  and  South  Pacific  Railway  has  been 
built;  millions  of  acres  of  swamp  land,  which  was  not  white  man's 
work,  have  been  reclaimed ;  the  great  woollen,  jute,  cordage,  boot,  and 
other  industries  have  come  into  existence,  and  could  not  have 
flourished  but  for  his  indispensable  services.  Agriculture  has  been 
stimulated  and  the  purchasing  power  of  white  wages  laigely 
increased,  also  coal  and  other  mineral  wealth  have  been  developed. 
In  tact,  the  Chinaman  was  the  backbone  of  the  early  settlement  of 
the  country. 

According  to  the  evidence  before  the  '  Congressional  Chinese 
Immigration  Commission,'  white  labour  in  those  days  was  of  a  most 
imreliable  nature.  Dissatisfied  with  their  wages  and  declining  to^do 
cheap  labour,  immigrants  left  after  a  few  months  with  the  idea  of 
bettering  themselves. 

This  as  nearly  as  possible  corresponds  with  the  testimony  of  the 
Transvaal  mines  in  respect  of  their  experiments  with  unskilled 
whites. 

In  South  Afirica  it  would  be  impossible  to  follow  the  ATi^mplA 
of  California  in  her  unrestricted  importation  of  Chinamen,  in  view 
of  the  existing  disproportion  between  the  white  and  native  races. 
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which  makes  it  wholly  impoesible  to  admit  him  without  the 
impoBition  of  certain  restrictions.  Under  a  careful  system  of 
indenture  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  Chinese  flooding  the 
country  and  becoming  permanent  settlers,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
whites.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  contract  the  Chinaman  will  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  remaining  in  the  countiy,  as  he  will  be  precluded 
firom  acquiring  land  or  fix>m  seeking  employment  except  upon  the 
Band,  and  in  unskilled  labour  in  the  mines. 

Having  regard  to  the  careful  regulations  of  the  Labour  Ordinance, 
it  is  impossible  to  attach  any  weight  to  the  '  slavery  *  objection.  A 
man  who  has  the  power  of  free  contract,  and  the  liberty  to  purchase 
the  breaking  of  that  contract  at  a  moderate  price,  whenever  he 
likes,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  slave,  even  if  he  is  a  Chinaman. 
If  the  Chinaman  is  to  be  collected  in  compounds  reserved  for  his 
sole  occupation,  he  will  in  that  respect  be  in  the  same  position  as 
the  native  of  South  Africa,  except  that  he  will  in  addition  be 
supplied,  as  has  been  suggested,  with  land  to  cultivate  for  his  own 
personal  use.  The  compound  system  prevailing  at  the  Kimberley 
mines,  where  the  native  lives  in  absolute  confinement,  contrary  to 
the  method  on  the  Band,  has  never  been  regarded  as  slavery.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  value  of  that  system,  from  the 
native  point  of  view,  that  the  Kimberley  administration  has  never 
had  any  difficulty  in  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  labour, 
and  that  too  from  the  Basutos,  the  freest  of  all  the  native  races. 
In  the  Kimberley  mines  his  physical  well-being  can  be  carefully 
supervised,  which  is  impossible  under  the  free  system  on  the  Band, 
where  the  native's  impulses  are  unrestrained,  to  his  own  detriment. 
While  we  talk  of  Chinese  slavery,  objectors  might  well  be  asked 
why  they  have  refrained  fix)m  comment  on  the  native  system  which 
holds  good  throughout  British  South  Africa,  by  which  a  native 
works  to  the  sole  end  of  buying  his  wives  for  work,  bound  to  him 
for  life,  or  on  the  system  by  which  the  Portuguese  exact  heavy 
toll  for  every  native  supplied. 

The  introduction  of  coloured  labour  for  unskilled  work  to  supple- 
ment the  present  shortage  will  not  only  preserve  the  existing  number 
of  white  skilled  mechanics  on  the  Band,  but  it  will  largely  add  to 
that  number,  and  will  bring  in  its  train  all  the  other  classes  of 
artisans  and  small  retail  dealers  and  tradesmen  who  supply  the  wants 
of  a  large  white  community.  It  will  render  possible  the  exploitation 
of  the  lower-grade  mines.  The  expansion  of  the  mining  industry 
means  the  increase  of  the  white  population.  In  the  past  there  has 
always  been  one  white  inhabitant  of  Johannesburg  for  every  native 
employed.  When  100,000  natives  were  employed,  the  census  showed 
a  white  population  of  the  same  number. 

The  situation  is  too  £eur  advanced  to  turn  back  or  withdraw  from. 
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The  developmeiit  of  the  mines  is  a  qaestibn,  not  merely  of  financial, 
bat  of  national  importance.  However  conditions  in  South  Africa 
may  alter  during  the  next  few  years,  the  present  scarcity  of  labour 
demands  a  special  remedy  now.  The  solvency  of  the  country 
depends  principally  on  the  mines,  and  the  solution  of  the  present 
economic  difficulty  is  a  matter  of  immediate,  though  perhaps 
temporary,  necessity,  and  a  question  of  deep  political  moment. 

Charles  Sydney  Qoldmasv. 
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The  Easter  holidays  came  at  the  very  nick  of  time  to  relieve  an 
embarrassed  Government  and  an  embarrassed  Honse  of  Commons. 
Before  Parliament  adjourned  for  the  recess  the  political  situation 
had  become  almost  ridiculous.  In  spite  of  the  fieu^t  that  the  country 
was  approaching  one  of  the  fiercest  struggles  of  our  time,  the 
legislative  machine  had  almost  ceased  to  work,  and  ministers  and 
members  alike  were  engaged  in  the  not  very  useful  occupation  of 
'  marking  time.'  The  number  of  questions  that  were  waiting  to  be 
disposed  of  was  considerable,  and  the  questions  themselves  were 
anything  but  unimportant.  By  common  consent  the  chief,  that  of 
free  trade,  had  been  left  for  the  decision  of  the  country  at  the 
general  election.  But  the  Education  Act  troubled  others  besides 
the  nonconformists  and  passive  resistors,  and  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  even  bishops  were  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  find  the  way 
out  from  an  intolerable  vnvpasM.  The  licensing  problem  still  hung 
unsolved,  to  the  great  disturbance  not  merely  of  the  licence-holders 
and  the  temperance  party,  but,  if  report  spoke  truly,  of  the  Prime 
Minister  himself.  Chinese  labour  remained  a  bone  of  contention  of 
first-class  importance ;  the  Army  reorganisation  scheme  was  for  the 
moment  hung  up;  whilst  towering  above  all  other  questions  was 
that  of  the  Budget.  Yet  by  common  consent  both  parties  seemed 
to  agree  that  the  day  of  action  was  to  be  postponed  until  the  energies 
of  legislators  had  been  recruited  by  the  Easter  holidays.  And  now- 
adays the  notion  of  a  holiday  is  hardly  that  of  f  est.  It  is  to  fly  to  some 
spot  remote  firom  London  and  to  seek  distraction  in  the  midst  of  new 
surroundings.  Even  in  so  short  a  recess  as  that  of  Easter,  members 
of  Parliament,  and  other  people  not  less  hardly  worked,  try  to  put  as 
many  miles  as  possible  between  themselves  and  the  scene  of  their 
ordinary  labours.  Paris,  the  Biviera,  Bome,  even  Naples,  were  all 
fall,  during  the  early  days  of  last  month,  of  wandering  Englishmen 
who  seemed  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  sound  of  the  political  con- 
troversies of  the  time,  and  most  of  whom  found  to  their  dismay  that, 
travel  they  never  so  far,  they  could  hardly  do  so.  I  have  been  among 
the  travellers  myself  in  these  holidays,  and  it  is  impossible  to  shut 
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one^s  eyes  to  the  fact  that  wherever  we  may  go  we  cany  with  us  the 
shadows  of  the  straggles  that  are  engaging  onr  thoughts  at  home. 
In  Paris  the  entente  oordAale^  the  new  treaty  between  England  and 
France,  and  the  prospects  of  the  Susso-Japanese  war  seemed  to  be 
talked  of  wherever  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  came  together.  It 
was  the  same  in  Borne ;  and  in  Naples,  in  addition  to  these  topics, 
we  had  fiscal  reform  brought  up  once  more  for  renewed  discussion — 
all  because  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  returning  from  Egypt,  had  spent  a 
few  days  within  sight  of  Vesuvius.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
one  fact,  which  no  fair  opponent  of  his  can  well  ignore,  is  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  That  is  that,  whatever  may  be 
his  position  or  ultimate  fate  at  home,  he  is  at  present  nothing  less 
than  the  idol  of  the  English  communities  living  abroad.  They  are 
as  full  of  confidence  in  and  admiration  for  him  to-day  as  they  were 
twelve  months  ago,  before  he  had  laimched  his  scheme  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  food,  and  whilst  the  laurels  he  had  won  during  his  visit  to 
South  Africa  were  still  untfumished.  To  hint  that  he  has  made  some 
grave  mistakes  and  miscalculations  in  his  prodigious  campaign  is 
looked  upon  by  the  average  resident  of  British  birth  in  a  foreign  city 
as  proof  of  incurable  natural  wickedness.  To  suggest  that,  whoever 
else  may  be  impressed  by  his  arguments,  the  mass  of  the  British 
electorate  do  not  seem  to  be,  is  evidence  of  a  hopelessly  perverted 
judgment.  He  has  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  the  furrow  must 
and  will  be  driven  straight  through  to  the  end.  Such  is  the  opinion 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Englishmen  whom  I  have  met 
during  an  excursion  that  has  carried  me  as  fieur  as  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
Even  those  of  us  who  do  not  agree  with  the  conclusion,  and  who  look 
upon  the  surrender  of  the  Protectionist  party  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to 
Major  Seely  as  evidence  in  support  of  our  view,  cannot  ignore  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  British  public  abroad.  It  is  some  con- 
solation to  remember  that  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  all- 
powerful  at  home,  the  same  class  regarded  him  as  a  misguided  and 
unscrupulous  adventurer  whose  special  mission  it  was  to  dishonour 
and  destroy  the  British  Empire.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  remark  that 
the  idolatry  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  at  present  the  object 
among  our  exiled  fellow-countrymen  is  strictly  compatible  with  a 
profession  of  intense  devotion  to  free  trade.  '  I  am  a  firee  trader 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,'  said  one  friend  to  me,  ^  and  that  is 
why  I  support  Mr.  Chamberlain*  He  merely  wishes  to  take  a  step 
backwards  in  order  to  take  two  forwards.'  From  which  it  will 
be  gathered  that  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  political  opinions  are  a 
little  mixed. 

It  was  certainly  not  before  it  was  necessary  that  the  House  of 
Commons  separated  for  the  Easter  recess.  The  prolonged  and  bitter 
wrangling  which  had  marked  almost  every  sitting  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Session,  and  above  all  the  differences  in  the  ranks 
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of  the  old  Ministerial  party,  had  exercised  an  unpleasant  influence 
upon  the  tempers  of  most  men,  and  had  led  to  more  than  one 
incident  of  a  deplorable  kind.  Of  these  incidents,  that  which 
attracted  most  attention  was  the  withdrawal  from  the  House  of 
Conmions  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  of  most  members  of  the  Ministerial 
party  when  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  rose  td  deliver  one  of  his  fiery 
attacks  upon  the  Government  of  which  he  was  once  a  supporter. 
In  itself  the  incident  was  hardly  important.  It  was  explained  after- 
wards that  Mr.  Balfour  left  the  House  when  Mr.  Churchill  rose 
because  he  had  an  engagement  elsewhere,  and  the  average  member 
has  from  time  immemorial  asserted  his  right  to  stay  or  to  go  within 
the  House  as  he  pleases.  But  the  exodus  from  the  Ministerial 
benches  on  this  occasion  had  the  appearance  of  being  preconcerted, 
and  it  was  hotly  denoimced  as  an  act  of  intentional  and  deliberate 
discourtesy  by  the  Opposition  and  some  organs  of  the  press.  On 
the  whole,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  incident  vxis  intended  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  anger  with  which  members  who  remain  faithful 
to  the  Ministry  resent  the  recent  utterances  of  Mr.  Churchill  and  of 
the  band  of  pronounced  -Free  Traders  of  whom  he  is  one  of  the 
chiefs.  If  so,  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  not  very  wise  proceeding. 
Its  only  result  was  to  draw  exceptional  attention  to  the  speech  of  the 
member  for  Oldham,  and  to  invest  his  arguments  with  a  special 
importance  which  his  neighbours  on  the  Ministerial  benches  can 
have  had  no  wish  to  attach  to  them.  But  when  one  looks  back  to 
the  bitter  controversies  of  the  period  of  the'  war  and  to  the  unre- 
strained passions  and  unchecked  slanders  which  raged  during  the 
khaki  election  of  1900,  it  seems  sbrange  that  a  comparatively  trivial 
departure  from  the  established  etiquette  of  Parliamentary  custom 
should  have  received  such  serious  notice.  One  cannot  even  pretend 
that  it  marks  any  visible  deterioration  in  the  manners  of  the  House 
of  Conunons,  for  those  of  us  who  remember  when  the  rising  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Whalley  to  make  one  of  his  ultra-Protestant  speeches 
almost  invariably  led  to  a  scene  of  uproar  in  which  •  the  whole 
assembly  assailed  the  unfortimate  speaker  with  cries  of,  'Sing! 
sing!'  and  thus  effectually  prevented  a  word  he  said  from  being 
heard,  can  hardly  regard  the  Churchill  episode  as  specially  serious. 
All  the  same  it  would  perhaps  be  well  if,  even  in  the  heated  atmo- 
sphere of  to-day,  the  controversialists  were  to  keep  their  tempers 
rather  better  than  they  have  done  of  late,  and  were  to  refrain  from 
recriminations,  whether  in  words  or  acts,  that  are  scarcely  worthy  of 
a  great  deliberative  assembly. 

The  talk  of  the  dissolution  has  not  been  less  loud  during  the 
past  month  than  it  was  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Session.  The 
prophets,  it  is  true,  have  been  discomfited,  this  particular  prophet 
amongst  the  number.  In  spite  of  all  its  misfortunes,  without  pre- 
cedent in  the  history  of  any  modem  administration,  the  Goviem- 
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ment  has  remained  in  ofiBce  long  after  the  date  fixed  by  the  shrewdest 
of  quid-nunes  for  its  fall ;  and  just  before  the  House  rose  for  the 
i?ecess,  Mr.  Balfour  made  a  valiant  attempt  to  prove  that  there  was 
Really  no  need  for  anybody  to  frighten  himself  with  the  idea  that  a 
dissolution  was  at  hand.  In  doing  so  he  had  to  turn  his  back 
resolutely  upon  his  own  past  utterances  on  the  subject  of  bye* 
elections,  and  to  treat  even  such  an  unparalleled  series  of  defeats  as 
that  which  Ministers  have  suffered  during  the  past  three  months 
as  events  of  no  political  dgnificance.  Whether  he  really  convinced 
his  audience  that  the  Government  was  still  *  going  strong '  and  that 
the  House  had  months  or  even  years  of  life  before  it,  one  cannot  say. 
But  to  the  rest  of  the  world  it  seems  no  less  clear  now  than  it  was 
^t  the  beginning  of  the  Session  that  the  life  of  the  present  Parliar» 
ment  is  in  almost  daily  jeopardy,  that  it  may  be  cut  short  at  any 
moment,  and  that  in  any  case  we  have  come  so  near  to  the  inevitable 
end  that  we  may  fiurly  b^n  to  discuss  its  character  and  con- 
sequences.  Indeed  all  other  subjects  took  a  secondary  place  in 
political  circles  during  the  early  part  of  the  month  compared  with 
this  of  the  General  Election  and  its  result?. 

If  there  are  any  persons  in  the  countiy  who  believe  that  when 
the  election  takes  place  it  will  give  the  present  Government  a  new 
parliaqientary  majority,  X  confess  I  have  not  met  with  them.  With 
singular  unanimity  politicians  of  every  shade,  including  those  most 
devoted  to  Mr.  Balfour^s  administration,  seem  to  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  we  shall  see,  when  the  appeal  to  the  electors  takes  place, 
a  swing  of  the  pendulum  that  will  at  least  make  it  impossible  for 
the  present  Ministry  to  remain  in  office.  But  if  the  public  mind 
seems  to  be  made  up  upon  this  point,  it  is  in  a  state  of  grievous 
uncertainty  on  all  the  other  questions  involved  in  a  dissolution  of 
the  present  Parliament.  In  some  quarters,  for  example,  there  is 
much  speculation  as  to  whether,  when  the  decisive  moment  comes^ 
Mr.  Balfour  will  exercise  his  right  of  obtaining  from  the  King  power 
to  dissolve,  or  by  *  riding  for  a  fall,'  throw  upon  his  opponents  the 
dnty  of  appealing  to  the  country.  If  he  were  to  take  the  latter 
course,  h^  would  unquestionably  put  the  Qj^positicm  in  a  serious 
dilemma.  Hie  hot-heads  on  the  Badical  benches  may  not  realise 
this  &ct.  Their  one  desire  is  to  see  the  Ministry  beaten,  and 
beaten  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  some  of  their  number 
seem  to  imagine  that  when  <mce  a  Government  of  Liberals  has  been 
formed  all  will  be  well  with  the  party  that  has  suffered  exclusion 
from  office  for  so  long  a  period.  Copier  men  on  the  Opposition 
benches,  witibi  greater  foresight,  take  a  very  different  view.  They 
recognise  the  embanassments  to  which  a  new  Prime  Minister  would 
be  exposed  in  having  to  form  his  Administration  before  going  to  the 
country.  Hie  mere  fact  that  no  Ministry  is  ever  made  without  the 
disaiq[K)intment  of  many  people  who  aspire  to  office  of  itself  suggests 
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one  of  the  causes  of  these  embarratements.  Another  is  the  fact  that, 
by  resigning  Mr.  Balfonr  would  be  enabled  to  evade  the  clear  issue* 
which  his  opponents  are  so  anxious  to  bring  before  the  country:. 
The  electors  would  no  longer  be  called  upon  to  pass  judgment  upoiii 
the  blunders  of  the  present  Government,  but  upon  the  policy  of  its. 
successor.  There  is  another  grave  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
Liberal  party  if  it  has  to  pnxluoe  its  programme  before  a  General. 
Election.  I  shall  not  discuss  it  at  this  point,  but  two  words  sujBScei 
to  name  it — Home  Sule.  These  are  but  a  few. of  the  reason?  which, 
lead  the  Opposition  to  offer  a  stubborn  resistance  to  the  idea  that, 
their  leaders  should  accept  office  before  the  appeal  to  the  countiy 
has  taken  place.  .  a 

But,  supposing  that  appeal  should  end  as  almost  everybody, 
expects  it  to  do,  and  that  his  Majesty  should  call  upon  some  member, 
of  the  Opposition  to  form  an  Adminifitration,  what  is  likely  to  be  the . 
course  of  events  ?  Men  were  discussing  this  question  actively  before; 
the  recess  began;  they  wexe  discussing  it  still  more  eagerly  ^xudli 
fully  wherever  two  or  three  politicians  were  gathered  together  during*, 
the  holidajTS ;  and  now  that  lobby  and  clubs  are  again  once  nuure^ 
foil,  the  discussion  is  maintained.  To  a  large  degree  the  endlesa 
debate  turns  upon  the  question  of  what  Jjoird  Bosebery  will  tlo^. 
Lord  Eosebery  has  been  singularly  successful  in  keeping  his  owjpk 
counsels,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  has  the  smallest  authority, 
to  speak  for  him.  His  reticence,  and  his  absolute  refusal  to  allow, 
himself  to  be  drawn  by  the  ei^er  seekers  after  knowledge,  seem  af) 
last  to  have  convinced  even  his  traducers  that  he  is  not  the  man  oi^ 
restless  ambition  and  unceasing  'intrigue'  they  have  been  so  fond., 
of  depicting.  To  those  who  know  anything  of  the  truth  about  him, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  there  never  was  a  more  preposterous 
and  mendacious  caricature  than  that  which  represented  him  in  this 
light.  Whatever  his  offences  in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents  may  J^ 
of  '  intrigues '  of  any  kind  he  has  at  least  been  absolutely  innocents 
So  completely  has  he  satisfied  even  his  cenaotB  on  this  points  that 
they  now  seem  to  have  jumped  to  the  other  extreme.  Since  he  has 
notoriously  done  nothing  to  form  a  party  of  p^sonal  adherents  and 
has  even  counselled  those  who  were  eager  to  make  such  a  party  tp 
co-operate  with  what  may  be  called  the  official  section  of  Liberalism, 
it  is  assumed  by  many  that  he  does  not  aspire  to  the  leadership  of 
his  old  party,  and  that  he  prefers  to  Tnaintain  a  position  of  indepen- 
dence, firee  from  the  responsibilities  of  office.  If  this  be  the  ca^e, 
all  that  can  be  said  is  that  Lord  Bosebery  has  k^t  his  own  counsel 
just  as  well  with  regard  to  this  as  to  the  opposite  assertion  so  freely 
made  with  regard  to  him.  Those  members  of  the  Opposition  whp 
are,  or  who  think  themselves  to  be,  entitled  to  look  for  office  when 
their  party  returns  to  power,  are  for  the  moment  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  next  Liberal  premier  will  be  Lend  Spencer,  and  their  great 
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Qiudety  seems  to  be  to  ascertam  whether,  in  the  event  of  a  Grovern- 
ment  being  formed  by  him.  Lord  Bosebery  will  accept  the  Foreign 
Secretaryship  in  his  Administration.  They  admit,  as  who  will  not, 
that  any  Cabinet  which  connted  the  ex-Premier  among  its  members 
would  be  immensely  stronger  than  one  that  did  not  do  so.  There 
are  of  course  fanatics  on  the  Opposition  side  who  clamour  for  what 
they  call '  a  really  Badical  Government,'  and  who  profess  to  believe 
that  Lord  Rosebery  would  be  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength  to  such  an  administration.  But  the  wiser  members  of  the 
party  acknowledge  his  great  personal  qualities,  his  strength  in  the 
country,  and  the  influence  he  wields  over  that  large  section  which  is 
more  anxious  to  see  a  strong  Liberal  Grovemment  installed  in  place 
of  the  present  than  to  witness  the  triumph  of  ultra-Badicalism. 
Some  of  them  would  fain  see  his  restoration  to  the  Premiership; 
others  are  still  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  bitter  internecine 
feuds  which  in  recent  years  have  wrought  such  mischief  to  the 
Liberal  cause,  that  they  would  prefer  Lord  Spencer.  But  whatever 
they  may  feel  on  this  point,  they  are  ail  agreed  as  to  one  thing. 
That  is,  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  next 
Liberal  administration  if  the  Foreign  Office  were  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  man  whose  success  in  that  great  department  has  been  so 
conspicuous.  But  the  oracle  is  dumb,  and  no  one  pretends  to  be 
able  to  read  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  To  some  of  us  it  would 
certainly  seem  incongruous  that  Lord  Bosebery,  who  has  been  both 
Pirime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary,  should  accept  an  office  the 
holding  of  which  would  require  him  to  submit  his  despatches  to  a 
statesman  who,  despite  his  high  personal  qualities,  has  neither 
achieved  nor  sought  distinction  in  the  arena  of  foreign  affietirs. 

This  question  of  the  position  of  the  ex-Premier  is  that  which 
chiefly  engages  the  attention  of  men  when  they  are  discussing  the 
future  Ministry.  No  one,  indeed,  doubts  that  a  Government  could 
be  formed  even  if  "Latd  Rosebery  stood  wholly  aside.  There  is  not 
the  smallest  ground  for  the  suspicion,  entertained  by  some,  that  he 
would  seek  to  weaken  a  Liberal  administration  l^  inducing  his 
personal  friends  and  the  eminent  men  who  are  generally  associated 
with  his  views  to  stand  aloof  from  it.  A  Ministry  which  in  ]oii^^ 
of  ability  would  certainly  bear  comparison  with  that  now  in  office 
could  be  formed  even  if  Lord  Bosebery  maintained  his  position  of 
independence.  But  how  long  in  the  existing  state  of  parties,  and 
the  breaking- down  of  old  lines  of  demarcation  which  we  see  going 
on,  such  a  Ministry  would  be  likely  to  last  is  another  question.  In 
the  present  confusion  in  the  Conservative  ranks,  and  with  the  dubious 
political  future,  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  forecast  events.  Yet 
it  seems  reasonably  clear  that  a  Ministry  that  was  not  supported  by 
the  large  body  of  electors  which  has  more  confidence  in  the  ex- 
Premier  than  in  the  official  leaders  of  the  party  would  be  in  • 
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precarious  position  compared  with  that  which  a  Government  that  did 
command  this  support  would  occupy. 

Another  grave  problem  that  the  Cabinet-makers  who  are  now 
employing  themselves  so  busily  would  have  to  face  is  that  of  the 
Irish  Party.  Are  Lord  Spencer  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
prepared  to  take  office  in  dependence  upon  the  votes  of  Mr.  Redmond 
and  his  followers  ?  For  every  reason  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
question  may  never  become  one  of  practical  importance,  but  that  in 
the  next  House  of  Commons  there  may  be  a  clear  British  majority 
for  one  party  or  the  other.  But  no  one  can  say  positively  that  the 
Liberals  will  win  a  sufficient  number  of  seats  to  make  them  indepen- 
dent of  the  Lrish ;  and  if  they  should  fail  to  do  so,  then,  though 
they  may  defeat  the  Government,  their  own  prospects  will  be  any- 
thing but  bright.  It  will  be  seen  that,  though  we  may,  as  most  of 
us  believe,  be  standing  on  the  eve  of  a  great  political  change,  the 
future  is  by  no  means  so  certain  as  it  usually  is  when  a  transfer 
of  power  from  one  party  to  the  other  is  at  hand.  I  have  oontenteil 
myself  with  indicating  the  main  features  of  a  situation  that'  is 
strangely  obscure ;  without  rousing  the  ire  of  my  political  friends 
by  attempting  to  forecast  the  course  of  events. 

Curiously  enough,  the  close  of  the  month  seemed  to  famish 
the  friends  of  the  Government  with  reason  for  hoping  that  the 
dreaded  appeal  to  the  people  might  still  be  deferred,  ix>ssibly  for  a 
year  to  come.  Ministers  have  not  come  hopelessly  to  grief  over  their 
Budget,  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  Liberals  on  the  subject,  and  in 
their  Licensing  Bill  they  have  been  brave  enough  to  pay  their  debt 
to  the  publicans,  and  clever  enough,  for  the  moment  at  all  events, 
to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  moderate  friends  of  temperance  in 
their  own  party.  This  double  success  has  filled  the  souls  of  the 
rank  and  file  among  their  followers  with  elation,  and  their  newspeq>ers 
resound  with  exultant  cries  that  after  all  there  may  be  no  necesiity 
for  going  to  the  country  before  the  autumn  of  next  year.  To  the 
ordinary  man  this  optimism  seems  to  rest  upon  a  very  slender 
foundation.  One  £Etct,  indeed,  emerges  from  the  political  chaos 
that  gives  joy,  not  only  to  the  Opposition,  but  to  a  considerable 
section  of  the  Ministerialists.  This  is  that  the  respite,  such  as  it 
is,  which  the  Ministry  seems  to  have  secured,  has  only  been  won 
by  the  abandonment,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  of  the  policy  of 
fiscal  reform.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  according  to  those  who  profess  to 
be  able  to  speak  for  him,  has  returned  home  in  a  lamb-like  mood. 
There  is  no  more  talk  of  '  raging  and  tearing '  agitations,  and  be 
has  apparently  acquiesced  in  a  Budget  which  has  not  only  skilfulty 
evaded  any  direct  intervention  in  the  fiscal  controversy,  but  which, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  distinctly  inclines  towards  the  orthodox  economic 
policy  of  the  country.  We  are  assured,  of  course,  that  the  lull  in 
the  storm  is  only  momentary,  and  that  a  time  will  come  whea 
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(Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  restored  energies,  will  devote  himself  anew 

to  the  hopeless  task  of  trying  to  induce  the  British  working  mam 

to  consent  to  the  taxation  of  his  food.    But  sufficient  for  the  day 

irf  the  evil  thereof,   and   free-traders  are  well  content   with  the 

^present  position  of  this  vexed  question.     As  for  the  Budget  itself, 

:it  would  be  idle  to  describe  it  as  popular  with  anybody,  but  it  is 

rndt  worse  than  it  was  expected  to  be.    Its  most  alarming  feature 

lis  the  light  that  it  throws  upon  the  rapidity  of  our  advance  towards 

the  goal  of  serious  financial  embarrassment.    The  Licensing  Bill 

iA  not,  at  the  moment  at  which  I  write,  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

Already,  however,  it  has  filled  the  genuine  temperance  party  with 

lalarm,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  stubbornly  exposed 

.  by  all  who  object  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  endowment  in 

perpetuity  of  the  trade  in  intoxicating  liquors.    It  cannot  therefore 

be  said  that  Ministers,  despite  their  momentary  triumph,  have 

really  surmounted  the  difficulties  which  threatened  them  when  the 

>House  re-assembled  after  the  recess.    They  have  done  better  than 

•was  anticipated  so  far,  but  their  time  of  trial  still  awaits  tiiem. 

tipon  one  question  they  have  scored  distinctly  since  the  recess. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  &te  of  Mr.  Brodrick's  Army 

f  Corps  scheme.    That  ill-fated  proposal  was  finally  disposed  of  in 

a  curt  but  explicit  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Amold-Forster. 

.The  friends  of  Army  reform  have  breathed  more  freely  since  then, 

and  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  recom- 

•  mendationsof  the  Esher  Committee  will  in  due  time  be  adopted 

.'practically  en  Uoo. 

,  ^:  Tb^  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  practically 
I  covering  all  the  diplomatic  questions  existing  between  the  two 
dduntries,  has  set  the  seal  upon  the  good  imderstanding  with  our 
ineighbours  which  we  owe  in  the  first  place  to  the  initiative  of  King 
tyEdward.  Everybody  is  so  well  satisfied  at  the  happy  reanit  of  the 
'  ]:<egdtiation&  between  Lord  Lansdowne  and  lif.  Cambou  that  there  is 
•nb  disposition  to  regard  the  details  of  the  agreement  with  too  critical 
:  an  3eye.  They  promise  to  close  for  ever  that  long  series  of  bickerings 
between  ourselves  and  our  neighbours  which  reached  its  culminating 
.point  at  the  time  of  Fashoda.  At  all  events,  if  a  new  policy  of  pin- 
« pricks  is  to  be  inaugurated,  new  foundations  will  have  to  be  found 
ifinr  it,  the  present  agreement  having  swept  the  old  ones  away.  That 
.  we  have  not  secured  this  fortunate  change  in  our  diplomatic  relations 
iwith  France  without  having  to  pay  for  it,  is  not  to  be  denied.  But 
thO'disposition  in  this  country  at  least  is  not  to  scan  the  terms  of 
vthe  agreement  too  closely ;  but  to  rejoice  over  the  substantial  &ct 
^at  we  have  not  only  secured  satisfsiction  for  the  fishermen  of  New- 
•fsDmdland,  and  got  elbow  room  for  the  development  of  our  policy  in 
« Egypt,  but  have  given  France  practically  everything  that  she  desired 
» to?^ebtaiB  from  us  by  the  agency  of  diplomacy.    It  would  be  too 
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optimistic  to  assume  that  we  have  closed  the  door  of  strife  for  ever 
and  a  day  between  ourselves  and  our  neighbours;  but  we  have 
certainly  done  all  that  is  possible  to  make  peace  secure,  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  deserves  to  be  congratulated  by  both  political  parties 
upon  his  achievement.  If  he  fedled  as  a  Minister  of  War,  he  has 
been  happily  successful  as  a  Minister  of  Peace. 

There  have  been  some  curious  indications  during  the  month  of 
an  approaching  improvement  in  our  relations  with  Kussia.  The 
lamentable  and  needless  bitterness  of  tone  which  marked  some  of  our 
newspapers  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East  has  under- 
gone a  change  for  the  better,  and  even  the  Anglophobe  journals  of 
-fiussia  have  begun  to  admit  that,  in  present  circumstances,  a  quarrel 
with  G-reat  Britain  is  hardly  to  be  desired.  For  the  moment  the 
one  question  which  threatens  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries  is  that  of  our  expedition  to  Thibet,  begun  in  a 
mysterious  secrecy  and  carried  on  imder  conditions  that  can  hardly 
have  been  foreseen.  The  'regrettable  incident'  which  led  to  the 
slaughter  of  some  hundreds  of  Thibetans  by  the  escort  of  au 
avowedly  peaceful  mission  was  in  every  respect  deplorable,  though 
no  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  the  English  officers  who  found  them- 
selves suddenly  called  upon  to  resist  an  unexpected  and  treacherous 
attack.  But  incidents  of  this  kind  prove  the  necessity  for  doing 
everything  possible  to  clear  up  the  doubts  which  underlie  the 
intentions  not  only  of  Kussia  but  of  ourselves  in  that  part  of  the 
World.  If  Lord  Lansdowne  could  repeat  at  St.  Petersburg  the 
success  that  he  has  secured  at  Paris  he  would  establish  a  firesh  claim, 
upon  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

Both  Kussians  and  Japanese  have  set  other  nations  an  excellent 
example  of  the  way  in  which  great  military  operations  may  be 
carried  on  without  the  knowledge  of  the  outside  world.  The  war 
between  the  two  countries  has  been  waged  now  for  nearly  three 
months,  yet  at  the  moment  at  which  I  write  little  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  details  of  the  strategy  of  either  Power.  The 
startling  initial  successes  of  Japan,  though  they  have  not  beeu 
repeated  in  so  signal  a  manner  as  that  in  which  they  began,  have 
been  followed  up  by  a  naval  engagement  oflF  Port  Arthur  in  which  a 
blow  of  almost  tragical  severity  was  dealt  at  the  unfortunate  Russian 
fleet.  The  destruction  of  the  Petrapavlovsk^  on.the  12th  of  April,  has 
been  the  most  dramatic  incident  of  the  struggle  so  flEu:  as  it  has  gone. 
Universal  regret  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Kussian  naval 
€onmiander-in-Chief,  Admiral  Makaroff,  a  man  to  whom  his  fellow- 
countrjrmen  confidently  looked  for  the  restoration  of  their  position  at 
sea,  perished  with  his  ship.  That  this  great  disaster  and  the  minor 
losses  which  it  entailed  were  the  result  of  brilliant  strategy  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  is  made  clear  by  the  published  accounts  of  the 
incident,  and  the  supremacy  of  Japan  on  the  sea  seems  now  to  have 
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been  absolutely  established.  But  so  far  as  land  operations  are  con- 
cerned a  cloud  of  darkness  still  covers  the  movements  of  the  two 
armies.  The  moment  of  action  on  laQd  is  obviously  at  hand;  but  on 
both  sides  the  commanders  maintain  a  secrecy  almost  if  not  quite 
unexampled  in  modem  war&re.  The  newspaper  correspondents  have 
grown  restive  under  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them,  and  their 
inability  to  find  anything  important  to  report  to  the  public  for  whom 
they  cater.  Wise  men  will  rejoice  if  for  once  a  great  campaign  should 
be  carried  on  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  ctowded  gallery,  whilst 
Western  generals  will  be  filled  with  envy  by  the  success  with  which 
both  Kussians  and  Japanese  in  their  military  operations  have  fineed 
themselves  from  the  incubus  of  the  irrepressible  special  correspondent. 

Webiyss  Reto. 
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I  HAVE  a  hazy  recollection  of  a  play  I  witnessed,  or  dreamt  I 
witnessed,  many  years  ago,  of  which  the  leading  idea  was  to  the 
following  effect.  A  childless  millionaire  was  supposed  by  all  his 
cousins,  friends,  and  acquaintances  to  be  on  the  point  of  death.  He 
was  credited  by  his  medical  advisers  with  senile  debility,  general 
decay  of  vital  power,  loss  of  appetite,  inability  to  digest  his  food, 
£Ettty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  and  all  the  symptoms  which  are 
held  to  be  forerunners  of  impending  dissolution.  The  doctors  were 
agreed  that  his  end  was  approaching,  and  all  the  kinsfolk,  who 
coimted  upon  his  death,  under  the  hope  that  they  might  succeed  to 
liis  fortune,  had  assembled  together  at  his  residence  in  order  to  be  in 
time  to^assist  at  his  decease.  On  their  arrival,  however,  at  the  dying 
man's  abode  his  visitors  found,  to  their  surprise  and  dismay,  that  his 
malady  had  taken  a  favourable  turn ;  that  he  was  not  only  alive,  but 
presenting  every  appearance  of  renewed  health ;  and  that,  whatever 
his  ailments  may  have  been,  he  was  likely  to  outlive  many  of  the 
affectionate  relatives  whp  had  come  to  see  him  buried  and  to  divide 
his  property.  The  situation  is  so  obvious  a  one  for  dramatic 
purposes  that  I  suspect  it  has  furnished  the  basis  for  many  scores 
of  plays.  But  if  by  some  remote  chance  the  idea  should  prove  to  be 
original,  I  make  a  present  of  it  to  playwrights  by  profession.  The 
only  reason  why  I  allude  to  this  drama  without  a  name — or,  at  any 
rate,  without  a  name  which  I  am  able  to  recall  to  my  memory — is 
that  a  comedy  of  errors  based  on  almost  identical  lines  has  recently  . 
been  enacted  on  the  stage  of  politics. 

In  the  present  instance  the  sick  man  whose  demise  was  so 
confidently  anticipated  was,  I  need  hardly  say,  the  Unionist  Ministry. 
The  resignations  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  of 
Mr.  Kitchie,  and  even  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  had  been  inter- 
preted as  signs  of  impending  dissolution.  The  reconstruction  of  the 
Government  by  the  elevation  to  Cabinet  rank  of  a  number  of  com- 
paratively young  and  inexperienced  politicians  was  declared  to  be 
one  of  those  desperate  remedies  only  resorted  to  when  the  plight  of 
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the  patient  was  felt  to  be  hopeless.  The  loss  of  some  half-dozen 
Conservative  seats  at  by-elections  was  quoted  as  proof  positive  that 
Ministerial  decomposition  had  begim  to  set  in.  The  enforced  absence 
from  Parliament  of  the  Prime  Minister  owing  to  illness,  and  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  Egypt  in  search  of  rest,  were 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  they  had  realised  the  failure  of  their  policy, 
and  the  consequent  defeat  of  the  party  they  had  led.  The  early 
downfall  of  the  Ministry  was  regarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
only  questions  supposed  to  deserve  serious  consideration  were  upon 
what  issue  their  death-warrant  should  be  made  out,  and  whether 
upon  its  issue  the  Ministry  would  dissolve  Parliament  or  tender  their 
resignation. 

If  space  would  allow,  it  would  be  interesting  to  repeat  some  of 
the  recent  prophecies  made  by  the  organs  of  the  Opposition  as  to 
the  certainty  of  the  Government  being  turned  out  of  office  after  the 
Easter  recess  was  over.  It  is,  however,  enough  to  state  that  the 
Liberals  only  a  month  ago  were  busy  making  arrangements  for  an 
early  appeal  to  the  constituencies ;  that  they  were  already  quarrelling 
amongst  themselves,  as  well  as  with  the  Unionist  malcontents,  as  to 
the  distribution  of  offices  in  the  impending  Liberal  Administration 
which  was  to  succeed  to  power  after  the  Unionist  party  had  been 
swept  away  at  the  polls.  The  return  of  a  Liberal  majority,  so 
overwhelming  as  to  render  the  support  or  non-support  of  the  Irish 
Home  Rulers  a  matter  of  indifference,  was  predicted  as  a  certainty. 
The  rival  claims  of  Lord  Bosebery,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
Lord  Spencer  as  the  fittest  successor  of  Mr.  Balfour  in  tfad 
Premiership  were  openly  discussed;  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  John 
Morley  were  also  mentioned.  Indeed,  the  only  Liberal  statesman 
who  was  not  even  alluded  to  as  a  potential  Prime  Minister  was 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  who  by  common  consent  was  to  be 
rewarded  for  his  long  and  arduous  services  by  an  elevation  to 
the  peerage'.  We  were  told  that  there  were  three  questions  before 
Parliament  which,  even  if  the  Ministiy  could  by  any  chance  outlive 
the  discredit  they  had  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  own  incom^^ 
petence,  were  certain  to  lead  to  their  discomfiture.  Those  three 
questions  were  the  Budget,  the  Licensing  Bill,  and  the  Education 
Act.  The  Ides  of  March,  however,  have  ccone  and  gone,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  first  and  most  difficult  of  these  questions 
have  been  satisfisu^torily  surmounted,  and  there  seems  good  prospect 
of  the  third  and  last  being  settled  by  a  reasonable  compromise.  A 
change  has  obviously  come  over  the  public  mind,  and  the  question  of 
the  day  is  no  longer  when,  or  upon  what  issue,  the  G-ovemment  will  be 
defeated,  but  whether  it  will  not' remain  in  office  for  at  least  another 
year*  I  am  too  old  an  observer  of  political  vicissitudes  in  England 
not  to  be  aware  that  the  tenure  of  any  Government,  especially  of  one 
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weakened  by  differences  of  opinion  amongst  its  own  supporters  and 
faced  by  an  embittered  Opposition,  hungry  for  office,  is  always  liable 
to  be  jeopardised  on  questions  of  minor  importance.  I  have  no  in- 
tention therefore  of  asserting  that  the  Unionist  Ministry  will  continue 
to  hold  office  till  the  end  of  the  session.  But  I  do  say  without  hesi- 
tation that  the  prospects  of  its  so  holding  office  are  infinitely  better 
than  they  seemed  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion 
of  mine  are  not  difficult  of  explanation.  It  is  significant  that  the  turn 
of  the  tide  in  the  Ministerial  fortunes  occurred  at  the  date  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  return  to  Parliament  after  his  illness ;  and  the  &ct 
that  this  was  so  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  concidence. 

To  speak  the  plain  truth,  an  impression  had  gained  ground 
amongst  the  general  public  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  lax  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  that  he  did  not  realise  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  position,  that  he  was  a  dilettante  statesman  without 
any  firm  convictions  or  any  strength  of  character.  It  is  open  to 
question  how  far  this  impression  was  due  to  the  torrent  of  invective 
with  which  Mr.  Balfour  was  assailed  daily  both  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  Press  by  politicians  of  the  bas^  sort,  or  how  &r  it 
was  due  to  the  contemptuous  indifference  with  which  he  ignor^  all 
attacks  on  his  ability  and  his  judgment  as  the  leader  of  the  Unionist 
party.  Within  the  House  of  Commons  the  gibes  of  disappointed 
place-himters,  the  lampoons  of  irresponsible  caricaturists,  had  little 
or  no  effect.  Even  those  who  disapproved  most  strongly  of  his 
politics  knew  that  under  his  show  of  unconcern  there  lay  a  reserve 
of  force,  a  strength  of  character,  which  had  raised  him  to  the  leader- 
ship, and  which  were  at  his  call  whenever  he  chose  to  ejostt  his 
authority.  It  may  seem  strange  that  a  generation — ^not  too  young 
to  recall  how  Mr.  Balfour,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  carried 
himself  in  the  dajrs  of  stress  and  storm,  and  how  by  his  impet- 
turbable  self-control,  his  extraordinaiy  patience,  and  his  steadfast 
resolution  to  dissociate  his  policy  from  all  personal  considerations, 
he  won  a  respect  which  had  never  been  earned  by  any  of  his 
predecessors — should  ever  have  entertained  a  doubt  of  his  capacity 
to  rule.  It  is  true  things  seemed  in  a  bad  way  for  the  fortunes 
of  the  Unionist  party  during  the  interregnum  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  early  days  of.  the  Session.  The  Ministers  left  in 
charge  were  placed  in  a  very  fisilse  position,  and  the  errors  whidi 
some  of  them  undoubtedly  committed  were  made  the  most  of 
by  opponents  who  were  ready  to  catch  at  any  opportimity  for 
loading  Mr.  Balfour's  colleagues  with  ridicule  and  obloquy.  But 
with  the  Premieres  return  to  active  politics  the  whole  situation 
changed  as  if  by  magic.  The  chief  charge  against  the  new  Ministers 
lay  in  their  youth,  and  this  charge  is  not  deemed  a  heinous  one  by  the 
great  mass  of  Englishmen.    But  with  Mr.  Balfour  at  their  head  his 
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younger  colleagues  began  to  display  a  power  of  initiative  for  which 
the  world  had  not  previously  given  them  credit ;  and  the  public  are 
beginning  to  realise  that  old  age  is  not  in  itself  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  the  composition  of  a  British  statesman. 

It  is  marvellous  to  consider  what  has  been  recently  accomplished 
by  this  so-called  moribund  Ministry,  which  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
we  were  assured  from  every  side,  was  on  the  eve  of  extinction.  The 
first  success  of  the  Administration,  after  Mr.  Balfour's  return,  was 
the  publication  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement.  It  would  be 
ungracious  to  inquire  in  what  exact  degree  the  credit  of  this  most 
remarkable  achievement  should  be  proportioned  between  the  different 
distinguished  personages  who  contributed  to  its  conclusion.  This 
much,  however,  is  certain — that,  in  whatever  quarter  the  idea 
originated,  the  project  of  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  various 
matters  in  dispute  between  England  and  France  could  never  have 
been  carried  into  execution  without  the  action  and  intelligent  co- 
operation of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  or  without  the  cordial  approval  of  their 
colleagues.  It  is  on  them  the  main  responsibility  for  the  Treaty 
must  rest,  in  as  fieur  as  English  interests  are  concerned;  it  is  to 
them  the  main  credit  for  its  conclusion  must  accrue.  The  Treaty 
possesses  two  fundamental  advantages  which  would  in  themselves 
overweigh  all  possible  defects  in  its  details,  if  such  defects  there 
are.  In  the  first  place,  the  Treaty  reduces  almost  to  a  vanishing- 
point  the  probability  of  our  alliance  with  Japan  compelling  us  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  war  now  waging  in  the  Far  East.  In  the 
second  place,  the  Treaty  settles  all  the  important  issues  between 
ourselves  and  our  next-door  neighbours  which,  if  left  unsettled, 
might  have  been  used  to  stir  up  ill-blood  on  the  part  of  either  of  the 
two  countries,  if  for  any  reason  their  relations  should  have  assumed 
a  hostile  character.  To  put  the  net  results  of  the  Treaty  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  we  have  consented  to  give  France  a  free  hand  in 
dealing  with  Morocco  and  in  her  Soudanese  possessions,  while  France 
has  pledged  herself  to  give  us  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  Egypt, 
and  has  also  agreed  to  arrangements,  with  regard  to  Newfoundland 
and  the  New  Hebrides,  which  have  proved  satisfactory  to  our  colonists 
in  British  North  Ataierica  and  in  Australia.  The  frank  and  well-nigh 
unanimous  approval  with  which  the  Anglo-French  agreement  has 
been  accepted  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  is  in  itself  a  guarantee 
for  the  conditions  of  the  Treaiy  being  observed  as  loyally  as  they 
have  been  granted  frankly.  There  are,  of  course,  a  variety  of 
secondary  issues  which  are  not  covered  by  the  agreement  as  it 
stands ;  but  so  long  as  both  countries  retain  the  sentiment  of  mutual 
good  will  expressed  in  the  Treaiy,  these  minor  issues  can  safely  be 
left  to  the  settlement  of  a  future  day.    In  this  connection  it  is  only 
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fair  to  acknowledge  that  the  Anglo-French  agreement  more  than 
justifies  the  policy  which  Lord  Cromer  has  persistently  pursued 
during  the  long  period  throughout  which  he  has  had  in  his  charge 
the  interests  of  England  in  Egypt.  I  have  been  told  by  an  Anglo- 
Egyptian  friend  of  mine  that  during  the  critical  period  when  the 
British  Crovemment  insisted  upon  the  compulsory  evacuation  of 
the  Soudan  he  had  occasion  to  complain  to  Lord  Cromer,  then 
Major  Baring,  of  the  many  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
reorganisation  of  Egypt  under  the  British  occupation  by  the  latent 
hostility  of  the  French  officials  employed  in  the  departments  of 
the  State  subjected  to  international  administration.  In  reply  to  my 
informant's  complaints  our  Consul-Creneral  did  not  dispute  their 
substantial  justice,  but  remarked  that  we  were  in  possession  of 
Egypt,  and  that  we  had  only  to  remain  quiet,  to  avoid  raising  all 
questions  which  might  convert  latent  into  overt  hostility,  to  leave 
anomalies  to  settle  themselves,  and  that  then  some  fine  morning 
the  world  would  wake  up  to  the  knowledge  that  our  occupation 
of  Egypt  had  become  permanent  instead  of  provisional,  and  the 
world  would  thereupon  accept  our  Protectorate  as  being  in  the 
natural  order  of  events.  As  I  only  know  the  statement  by  hearsay, 
I  cannot  vouch  for  its  verbal  accuracy.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  policy  Lord  Cromer  has  pursued  in  Egypt  was  acciuately 
foreshadowed  by  the  remarks  attributed  to  his  lordship.  If  so,  it  is 
he,  more  than  anyone,  who  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement,  recognising  as  it  does  the  paramount  authority 
of  England  in  Egypt. 

In  dealing  with  this  agreement  it  is  only  fair  also  to  acknow- 
ledge the  singular  ability  with  which  Lord  Lansdpwne  has  conducted 
the  diplomatic  negotiations  which  have  led  up  to  this  most  fortunate 
result.  As  Minister  of  War  his  lordship  had  failed  to  increase  his 
political  reputation — or,  at  any  rate,  was  thought  to  have  been  a 
failure — ^and  his  transfer  to  the  Secretaryship  of  State  for  Foreign 
Afiairs  was  bitterly  assailed  by  the  Opposition  as  showing  a  dis- 
regard on  the  part  of  the  Premier  for  public  interests  as  compared 
with  personal  influences.  These  attacks  tended  to  increase  popular 
distrust  in  the  efficiency  of  the  Government.  The  discovery, 
however,  that  Lord  Lansdowne,  as  Foreign  Minister,  is  emphatically 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place  has  had  a  marked  influence  on 
popular  opinion,  and  has  led  the  public  to  doubt  whether,  after  all, 
the  new  men  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  vacant  posts  in  the 
Ministry  caused  by  the  schism  in  the  Unionist  party  might  not 
justify  the  opinion  the  Premier  had  formed  of  their  eligibility  for 
the  important  positions  they  were  called  upon  to  occupy. 

Apart  from  the  Anglo-French  agreement  the  G-ovemment  has 
been  able  within  the  last  few  weeks  to  report  good  progress  in  the 
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work  of  administration.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  how  £Eur  the 
drastic  reform  of  the  army  suggested  by  the  Esher  Commission,  and 
adopted  by  the  Ministry  as  their  militcury  programme,  will  fiilfil  the 
expectations  formed  by  its  supporters.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
the  scheme  of  army  reconstruction  is  a  bold  one  and  a  well-thought- 
out  attempt  to  place  our  army  on  a  sound  footing,  not  only  as  a 
second  line  of  defence  for  the  Mother  Country,  but  a6  the  iMsis  of 
an  Imperial  Army  not  unequal  to  the  exigencies  of  our  Imperial 
position.  To  carry  out  the  scheme  successfully  will  require  a  strong 
man,  not  susceptible  to  class  influences  and  indifferent  to  pro- 
fessional, as  compared  with  public,  interests.  Judging  by  our 
present  experiences  such  a  man  has  been  fouod  in  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster,  and  the  public  now  has  good  ground  for  believing  that  the 
new  system,  whether  it  succeeds  or  not  in  the  end,  will  have  a  bix 
trial,  and  be  administered  by  men  who  are  determined  to  make  it  a 
success,  if  success  be  possible.  More  than  this  cannot  be  jGeurly 
said.  This  much,  however,  may  be  affirmed— that  the  possibility  of 
the  reorganisation  of  the  army  being  transferred  firom  the  hands  of 
the  present  Minister  for  War  to  other  hands  (say,  for  choice,  those 
of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman)  would  not  nowadays  commend 
itself  to  the  British  public. 

Till  the  other  day  the  Liberals  were  confident  the  introduction 
of  the  Budget  would  prove  £Ettal  to  the  continuance  in  office  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if  not  to  that  of  the  Ministiy  itselL 
Circumstances  seemed  to  favour  this  supposition.  There  was  a  large 
deficit  to  be  fsLced,  caused  to  no  small  extent  by  the  action  of  the 
Cbvemment  in  allowing  Mr.  Bitchie  to  repeal  the  shilling  duty 
imposed  on  foreign-grown  com.  The  trade  of  the  country  was 
declining ;  there  was  a  general  suspension  of  business  activity,  and 
the  prospects  of  any  early  revival  were  by  no  mean^  promising.  In 
these  circumstances  it  was  thought  that  the  situation  would  require 
a  Chancellor  of  exceptional  financial  ability  to  devise  means  of 
Kdsing  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  coiiiing 
year,  and  we  were  assured  there  was  no  reason  to  anticipate  that 
the  present  Chancellor  would  prove  equal  to  the  task.  Indeed,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  important  appearance  in  the  Hotise  as  the 
successor  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  he  had  not  created  a 
£Etvourable  impression  on  his  fiiends,  while  his  shortcomings 
had  been  exaggerated  by  his  opponents  in  odd/urn  tertU^  the 
third  party  being  his  father  and  the  champion  of  Tariff  Beform. 
The  introduction,  however,  of  the  Budget,  hx  from  damaging  the 
Government  or  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  has  enhalieed  their  repu- 
tations. The  Budget,  as  finally  produced,  has  displayed  an  un- 
swerving determination  on  the  part  of  its  authors  to  uphold  the 
credit  of  England,  to  resort  to  no  artificial  expediekits  for  ibeeting 
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a  grave  deficit,  to  throw  the  liability  for  abnormal  expenditure 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  generation  by  whom  that  liability  had 
been  incurred,  and  to  distribute  the  charge  equally  between  the 
payers  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation.  The  Budget,  in  fiEict,  was  an 
honest  balance-sheet  of  our  national  assets  and  liabilities,  and  when 
explained — as  it  has  been — upon  business  principles  by  a  man 
personally  acquainted  with  business,  has  commended  itself  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  British  public.  In  consequence  we  have  no  more 
talk  nowadays  of  the  Crovemment  being  defeated  upon  the  Budget, 
or  of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  being  declared  an  imfit  exponent  of 
finance. 

The  Licensing  Bill  has  so  &r  made  good  progress.  The  measure 
introduced  by  Sir  Akers  Douglas  will  clearly  satisfy  neither  the 
partisans  of  Local  Option  nor  the  licensed  victuallers,  but  to  the  public 
at  large  it  appears  a  reasonable  compromise  between  two  conflicting 
interests.  The  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  hold  firm  to  the 
opinion  that  men  engaged  in  a  legal  trade,  who  hftve  conducted 
their  business  at  their  own  cost  and  risk  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  imposed  upon  them  by  their  licences,  ought  not  to  be 
deprived,  without  compensation,  of  the  means  by  which  they  have 
hitherto  earned  an  honest  livelihood,  owing  to  the  disapproval  with 
which  the  sale  of  beer  and  spirits  is  viewed  by  a  small  section  of 
the  community.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  public,  though  they 
wish  to  keep  good  fiskith  with  the  licensed  victuallers,  as  with  any  other 
class  of  tradesmen  earning  their  bread  honestly  by  their  own 
industry,  would  be  glad  to  see  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits 
diminished,  and  the  number  of  taverns  decreased,  so  as  to  afford  no 
unnecessary  incentive  to  the  gratification  of  our  national  thirst. 
These  somewhat  inconsistent  requirements  are  satisfied,  in  as  £bx 
as  they  are  capable  of  satisfaction,  by  the  measure  now  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  Local  Optionists  on  one  side,  and  the  publicans  on  the  other, 
would  be  well  advised  in  their  own  interests  to  accept  a  solution 
which,  if  it  does  not  give  either  party  all  they  demand,  gives  each 
of  them  more  than  they  are  ever  likely  to  obtain  under  a  less 
fair-minded  and  intelligent  administration  than  that  which  now 
governs  the  country. 

For  the  moment,  therefore,  the  immediate  difficulties  which 
seemed  a  short  time  ago  to  threaten  the  maintenance  of  the  Unionist 
Qt>vemment  in  office  have  disappeared.  Supposing  the  Ministry  are 
not  defeated  on  any  important  question  before  Whitsuntide,  the  prob- 
abilities are  they  will  be  able  to  retain  their  seats  till  the  year  is 
over.  If  the  Unionist  party  continue  to  act  with  the  same  vigour  and 
sound  conmion-sense  which  they  have  displayed  since  Mr.  Balfour's 
return,  there  is.  no  reason  why  they  should  not  recover  the  public 
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confidence  they  have  till  recently  enjoyed.  In  consequence  all 
speculations  as  to  who  is  to  be  the  next  Liberal  Premier,  or  as  to 
the  poUcy  his  colleagues  may  adopt  in  the  event  of  their  carrying 
the  day  on  a  hypothetical  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  may  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  be  safely  dismissed  from  consideration  as 
hardly  coming  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 

Edward  Dicet. 


The  Editor  of  The  Nineteenth  Century  cannot  wndertahe 
to  return  unaccepted  MS8. 
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THE  POPE  AND  CHURCH  MUSIC 

A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PROTEST 


We  believe  that  Pope  Pius  X.,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  conversation 
with  a  well-known  prelate  to  whom  he  had  given  audience,  declared 
that  no  amount  of  opposition  to  his  recent  edict  concerning  ecclesi- 
astical music  would  cause  him  to  abandon  or  even  modify  its  tenor. 

His  Holiness  was  probably  very  well  aware  that,  however  much 
Boman  Catholics,  both  clerical  and  lay,  might  disapprove  of  his 
determination  to  limit  the  musical  repertoire  of  the  Church  to  the 
Gregorian  form  of  composition,  there  would  not  and  could  not  be 
any  open  opposition  to  his  decree. 

From  the  moment  his  intention  became  known,  protests  were 
not  wanting ;  but  the  y*  ^te-paper  basket  at  the  Vatican  is  capacious. 
It  has  expanded  with  i    'centuries. 

It  is  by  no  means  oui:  purpose  to  examine  from  the  point  of  view 

of  a  musical  expert  the  surprising  edict  lately  formulated  by  the 

Head  of  the  Boman  Church.    Want  of  space,  and,  we  frankly  admit, 

lack  of  technical  knowledge,  alike  forbid  us  to  do  so.    We  are  aware 
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that,  to  certain  minds,  any  attempt  to  discuss  or  criticise  a  decree 
emanating  from  the  Head  of  Boman  Catholic  Christendom  will  at 
once  appear  to  be  presumptuous  and  '  anti-Catholid.'  It  is  not, 
however,  to  such  minds  that  we  venture  to  appeal  in  these  pages« 
We  have  elsewhere  drawn  attention  to  that  return  to  the  spirit  of 
early  medisevalism — or,  as  we  might  say  with  more  truth,  to  the 
darker  ages  immediately  preceding  the  mediaeval — which  has  been 
so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the  internal  policy  of  the  Vatican  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Under  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  Boman  Catholicism  was  once  more 
subjected  to  the  narrow  and  retrograde  influences  of  the  Thomist 
philosophy,  from  which  it  had  gradually  been  emancipating  itself 
under  that  irresistible  pressure  of  modem  thought  which,  albeit  slowly 
and  silently,  makes  itself  felt  even  within  the  walls  of  the  Vatican. 

Leo  XIIL,  however,  though  he  certainly  did  nothing  to  encour- 
age the  arts,  and  bequeathed  to  posterity  as  a  specimen  of  his 
artistic  taste  the  monstrous  internal  decorations  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
never  attempted  to  interfere  with  their  legitimate  use  as  an  aid  to 
devotion.  It  has  been  reserved  to  his  successor,  Pius  X.,  to  transfer 
a  retrograde  policy  from  the  domain  of  theological  philosophy  into 
that  of  the  highest  and  the  most  spiritual  of  all  the  arts. 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  technical  merits  of  the 
Grregorian  chant,  but  rather  with  its  potentialities  as  an  inspiring 
element.  We  venture  to  assert  that  those  potentialities,  though  we 
are  tsx  from  denying  their  existence,  are  limited.  The  Gregorian 
chant  is,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  typical  of  the  sacristy ;  it  appeals 
to  little  or  nothing  outside  and  beyond  the  confines  of  the  clerical 
temperament.  It  never  has  been,  and  it  never  can  be,  a  form  of 
music  which  evokes  answering  chords  in  the  hearts  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  laity. 

We  believe,  and  we  have  reason  to  think  that  very  many  ai  our 
readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  Pope  Pius  X.  and  his  advisers  have 
blundered  both  artistically  and  psychologically  in  banishing  from 
the  ritual  of  the  Church  every  school  of  sacred  music  save  Cfoe  which 
belongs  to  an  age  long  since  passed  away.  We  venture  to  suspect, 
moreover,  that  his  Holiness  has  made  a  third  blunder ;  and,  though 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  admit  as  much,  we  believe 
that  the  clergy  of  such  churches  as  the  Oratory,  Farm  Street,  the 
Carmelite  Priory,  and  others  (to  mention  only  London  churches)  will 
tacitly  agree  with  us.  We  are  very  certain  that  the  parochial  clergy 
of  Borne,  where  we  write  these  words,  do  so. 

We  will  first  of  all  consider  the  artistic  blunder. 

Those  who  know  Italy,  and  especially  those  who  know  Borne,  will 
readily  admit  that  the  music  to  be  heard  in  the  churches  is  litiJe 
short  of  deplorable.  It  matters  not  whether  a  Mass  be  sung  brfore 
the  Pope  and  College  of  Cardinals  in  St.  Peter's  or  the  Sistine  Cbapd, 
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or  whether  it  be  sung  in  the  humblest  parish  church  of  Borne ;  its 
execution  in  either  case,  from  the  musical  point  of  view,  leaves  an 
almost  equal  amount  to  be  desired.  The  glorious  Masses  of 
Beethoven,  of  Bach,  of  Schubert,  to  name  only  those  among  the  first 
rank  of  composers  who  have  placed  their  genius  at  the  service  of  the 
Church,  are  imknown  in  Home,  except  perhaps  to  concert-goers. 
It  is  probably  as  well  that  they  are  so,  for  nothing  but  a  travesty  of 
them  could  be  rendered  in  the  churches. 

By  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen,  and  largely,  if  report  be  true,  by  the 
influence  of  a  priestly  composer,  whose  music,  when  not  a  plagiarism 
fix>m  other  and  greater  geniuses,  is  intolerably  insipid  and  monoton- 
ous ;  by  the  individual  taste  of  a  PontiflF  who  can  assuredly  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  hearing  the  music  his  edict  condemns,  and  whose 
antecedents,  we  may  suspect,  would  scarcely  allow  him  to  appreciate 
if  he  did  hear  it,  the  most  lofty  inspirations  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  music  are  denied  to  the  faithful.  They  cannot  again  be  heard  in 
surroundings  to  emphasise  the  sanctity  and  solemnity  of  which  they 
were  specially  composed.  We  confess  to  a  feeling  of  amazement  at 
the  superficial — ^we  had  almost  said  ignorant — ^treatment  to  which 
the  most  divine  of  the  arts  has  been  subjected  by  the  authorities  of 
that  Church  which  has  hitherto  recognised  to  the  full  the  importance 
of  stimulating  religious  fervour  through  an  appeal  to  the  senses. 
We  cannot  but  regret  an  edict  which  practically  divorces  religion 
firom  its  highest  earthly  coadjutor. 

It  will  be  argued  that  the  primary  intention  of  the  papal  edict 
is  to  dissociate  firom  the  ritual  of  the  Mass  a  certain  class  of  music 
with  which  the  most  sacred  ofiice  of  the  Church  had  come  to  be 
connected.  In  Italy,  as  is  well  known,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  the  brindisi  firom  La  Tramata  rattled  out  by  the  organ  during 
the  Elevation  of  the  Host.  In  one  of  the  most  feishionable  churches 
in  London,  where  crowds  of  all  denominations  '  go  to  hear  the  music,' 
the  present  writer  has  many  times  heard  High  Mass  sung  to 
music  adapted  firom  Bizet's  L'ArUsienne.  The  SanduSy  sung  to  a 
chorus  written  in  that  clever  composer's  most  brilliant  style,  had, 
to  judge  by  the  faces  of  the  members  of  the  congregation,  a  decided 
success,  not  merely  artistic,  but  also  devotional.  Probably  few,  if 
any,  of  the  congregation  knew  that  they  were  listening  to  the  music 
of  a  charming  little  opera  founded  on  a  novel  of  Alphonse  Daudet. 
L^ArUai&nne,  we  believe,  has  seldom  been  heard  in  London.  La 
Traviata  is  not  feoniliar  as  an  opera  to  the  peasants  of  an  Italian 
village.  Nevertheless,  Verdi's  drinking  song  played  by  the  village 
organist  during  the  Elevation,  and  Bizet's  chorus  sung  by  a  highly 
trained  London  choir  at  the  same  solemn  momen^  had,  it  may  be 
imagined,  precisely  similar  effects  as  aids  to  devotion.  We  are  here, 
however,  trespassing  upon  that  psychological  aspect  of  the  papal 
edict  which  we  shall  presently  consider. 
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The  total  want  of  artistic  discrimination  shown  by  Pope  Pius  X. 
and  his  advisers  is  assuredly  most  remarkable.  We  can  understand, 
though  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  we  agree  with  it,  the  Pope's 
desire  entirely  to  eliminate  so-called  profiEme  music  from  being 
employed  as  an  adjunct  to  the  offices  of  the  Church.  But,  surely 
some  discrimination  might  have  been  exercised,  some  wider  outlook 
than  that  of  the  sacristy  might  with  advantage  have  been  taken ! 

We  fully  realise  that  Pius  X.  would  wish  to  establish  uniformity 
in  the  musical  adjuncts  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  and  more 
especially  in  the  Church's  most  sacred  office,  the  Mass.  Those  who 
have  heard  the  impressive  chanting  which  is  a  feature  of  the 
orthodox  Greek  Communion  are  not  likely  to  forget  it ;  and  it  may 
well  be  that  Pius  X.  has  some  such  ideal  in  his  mind.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  greatest  masters  of  the  musical  art 
have  not  written  for  that  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  more- 
over, that  the  Latin  Communion,  for  which  they  have  written,  is 
universal,  and  not  merely  racial.  The  Vatican  appears  to  have  fbr^ 
gotten,  or  to  have  ignored  this  point.  The  dignity  and  austerity  of 
the  Gregorian  school,  which  the  recent  papal  ^ct  would  make 
compulsory  so  far  as  the  Triisaa  camtaia  is  concerned,  cannot  be 
denied.  But  that  very  dignity  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  music  is  rendered.  Even  in  St.  Peter's,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
recent  Gregorian  celebrations,  the  execution  of  the  music,  if  we  are 
to  believe  certain  musical  experts  of  various  nationalities  who  made 
a  point  of  being  present,  left  very  much  to  be  desired.  The  effect 
was  thin,  monotonous,  colourless.  It  may  be  imagined  what  effect 
this  music  would  produce  as  rendered  in,  we  will  say,  a  village 
church  in  England  or  in  any  other  country. 

It  will  be  objected,  and  rightly  objected,  that  the  sacred  music 
composed  by  Beethoven,  Bach,  and  other  great  masters  would  not 
recdve  any  better  interpretation ;  and  we  are  the  first  to  admit  that 
the  works  of  these  giants  should  only  be  attempted  by  highly  trained 
choirs,  which  are  necessarily  few  and  far  between,  and  which  certainly 
have  no  existence  in  Boman  or  Italian  churches.  There  is,  however^ 
a  halting-place  between  the  lifeless  monotony  of  Gregorian  music 
and  the  soaring  inspiration  of  a  Mass  composed  by  Beethoven,  Bach, 
or  Schubert.  Mozart,  Haydn,  and,  in  more  recent  times,  Schumann, 
Gounod,  and  a  score  of  others  have  contributed  their  portion  to  the 
repertoire  with  which  music  has  eiuiched  the  Roman  Church.  But 
the  Vatican  knows  them  not.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
wealth  of  music  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church  by  non-Italian 
composers  is  an  absolutely  unknown  quantity  to  Borne,  and  has 
always  been  so. 

The  ecclesiastical  authorities  within  the  Vatican  have,  therefore, 
no  means  of  judging  or  of  realising  the  influence  exercised  by  such 
compositions.     In  the  meantime  the  popular  demand  for  music 
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which  shall  appeal  through  the  senses  to  devotional  enthusiasm  has 
insisted  upon  being  gratified.  Hence  La  Traviata  in  an  Italian 
village  church,  and  L^ArUaienne  in  a  London  sanctuary  where  a 
shilling  is  charged  for  a  front  seat. 

It  would  appear  that  in  matters  artistic  and  psychological,  as  in 
matters  political  and  diplomatic,  the  Vatican  has  lately  been  unable 
to  maintain  its  historic  reputation. 

The  recent  edict  absolutely  ignores  the  fact  that  the  art  of 
music,  and  especially  that  branch  of  it  devoted  to  sacred  things,  has 
consistently  adapted  itself  to  the  mental  and  spiritual  needs  and 
requirements  of  successive  generations.  As  Leo  XIII.  forced  upon 
Soman  Catholic  Christendom  of  the  twentieth  century  the  theo- 
logical philosophy  of  the  thirteenth  century,  so  Pius  X.  and  his 
advisers  have  determined  to  limit  the  faithful,  in  that  divine  art 
which  has  ever  been  the  handmaiden  to  religious  devotion,  to  the 
narrow  and  gloomy  expression  which  satisfied  the  needs  of  the  sixth 
century.  We  contend  that  such  a  limitation  is  not  only  an  offence 
against  art  but  also  a  psychological  error. 

In  Home  and  throughout  Italy  the  dismay  caused  by  the  Pope's 
action  has  been  very  considerable.  In  England  we  believe  that  the 
edict  has  given  rise  to  general  dissatisfaction,  although,  for  obvious 
motives,  the  English  Roman  Catholic  body  refirains  from  publicly 
expressing  its  discontent. 

The  reasons  for  this  dissatisfaction  are  evident.  The  laity  of  all 
denominations  are  in  the  majority ;  and  the  English  Boman  Catholic 
laity  do  not  very  greatly  differ  in  their  natural  instincts  from  their 
Protestant  brethren.  They  see  no  reason  why  a  vast  field  of  sacred 
and  semi-sacred  music  should  be  closed  to  them.  The  artistic 
sense  among  them  is  perhaps  not  very  strong,  for  we  are  not  now 
thinking  of  the  congregations,  largely  composed  of  Protestants, 
which  fill  the  great  churches  in  London  and  other  cities  on  Sundays 
at  a  High  Mass.  We  allude  to  the  country  churches,  where  choirs 
of  men  and  women  have  until  lately  been  in  the  habit  of  singing  the 
Mass,  to  their  own  enjoyment  and  the  edification  of  the  congregation. 
The  Hasanna  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Benedictria,  delivered  in 
various  keys,  rings  in  our  ears  as  we  write.  There  was  a  heartiness, 
however,  a  spontaneity,  which  more  than  atoned  for  any  lack  of  art 
either  in  the  compositions  sung  or  in  the  manner  of  their  singing. 

But  Pope  Pius  X.  will  have  changed  all  this ;  and  we  greatly 
fear  that  the  Gregorian  chanting  of  a  dozen  ill-trained  men  and 
boys  will  scarcely  be  so  pleasing  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  con- 
gregation. It  is  not  easy  to  feel  religious  when  you  are  feeling 
bored ;  and  we  doubt  if  this  fact  has  been  duly  considered  by  the 
Vatican. 

The  love  of  melody  is  strong  in  all  nationalities  and  in  all  classes ; 
and,  in  the  lower  classes  especially,  mere  harmony  will  scarcely 
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snpply  its  place.  We  venture  to  say  that  a  simple  melody,  however 
indifferently  rendered,  will  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  lay- 
men with  greater  directness  than  any  harmony  will  do ;  and  we 
have  yet  to  learn  that  the  senses  are  not  very  important  factors  in 
any  form  of  religious  worship.  That  the  senses  may  be  appealed  to 
in  different  ways  is  indubitable ;  but  we  submit  that,  so  far  as  an 
appeal  through  music  is  concerned,  the  Gregorian  music,  owing  to 
its  monotony  and  lack  of  melody,  is  fitted  to  appeal  to  the  clerical 
rather  than  the  lay  elements  of  a  congregation.  For  this  reason  we 
believe  Pope  Pius  X.  to  have  made  a  psychological  mistake.  The 
special  attribute  of  music,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  must  surely  be 
to  respond  to  the  psychological  condition  of  the  listener,  and,  in 
the  case  of  sacred  music,  to  raise  that  condition  to  yet  higher 
spiritual  levels.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Gh-egorian 
chant  as  a  means  to  accomplish  this  end,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as 
the  average  lay  man  or  woman  is  concerned ;  and  we  think  that 
many  of  our  readers,  Catholic  or  otherwise,  will  agree  with  us. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  association  is  a  powerful  incentive 
to  the  action  of  music,  sacred  or  profane,  on  the  senses.  When  the 
village  organist  plays  la  donna  i  mobile  as  the  priest  elevates  the 
Host,  the  peasant  mind  does  not  immediately  resort  to  the  opera- 
house  ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  thoughts  of  a  fashionable  London 
congregation  turn  to  a  Provencal  love-stpry  while  listening  to  a 
Samcbua  set  to  music  from  L*Arl6sien/ne.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that  thoughts — the  thoughts  of  the  ordinary  human  being 
who  has  not  passed  through  the  seminaries — ^would  be  far  more 
likely  to  go  astray  during  the  dreary  and  colourless  chanting  of  the 
music  which  finds  such  favour  in  the  ears  of  the  present  Pope.  We 
are  not,  we  repeat,  denying  to  Gregorian  music  its  obvious  and 
legitimate  merits.  We  merely  assert  that  it  is  a  form  of  music 
which  appeals  only  to  certain  temperaments ;  that  the  vast  majority 
of  mankind,  of  whatever  religious  denomination,  is  untouched  by  it ; 
and  that,  in  very  many  who  possess  a  genuine  love  and  knowledge  of 
music,  it  produces  a  feeling  of  weariness  and  impatience. 

We  submit  that  Pope  Pius  X.,  in  his  determination  to  banish 
fiK>m  Boman  Catholic  worship  all  but  a  form  of  music  which  may 
be  described  as  archaic,  has  forgotten  that,  though  the  Vatican 
may  still  cling  to  the  traditions,  and  breathe  the  mental  atmosphere 
of  the  early  middle  ages,  the  great  mass  of  Boman  Catholic  laity 
of  all  nationalities  prefers  the  atmosphere  of  the  twentieth  century. 

We  would  submit,  moreover,  that  nothing  but  ignorance  of  the 
great  masters  of  sacred  music,  of  their  aims  and  scope,  of  the 
psychological  power  they  wield  (an  ignorance  that  is  lamentable, 
but  not  surprising  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  musical 
methods  of  ecclesiastical  Bome),  can  account  for,  or  excuse  firom  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  this  deplorable  edict. 
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Soman  CSatholic  Christendom  is^  in  a  word,  to  suffer  for  the 
inability  of  Italian  ecclesiasticB  to  realise  that  there  are*other  sacred 
compositions  than  those  of  Italian  choir-masters,  who  have  he&a 
mainly  responsible  for  the  low  standard  of  chnrch  mnsio  in  Italy, 
and  especially  in  Home.  The  limited  space  at  our  disposal  obliges 
us  now  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  last  of  the  three  em>r8 
which,  in  our  opinion,  stamps  the  papal  edict  as  ill-advised. 

In  Italy,  as  in  other  Boman  CSatholic  countries,  the  attendance 
at  the  '  Low '  Masses  is  £00:  larger  than  at  the  High  Mass.  It  is  a 
common  fiedlacy  of  English  Protestants  that  in  Italy  and  France  the 
men  do  not  go  to  church,  the  fact  being  that,  at  the  hours  of  the 
morning  when  the  men  do  go  to  church  in  these  countries,  the 
English  Protestant  is  usually  in  bed,  or  ruining  his  digestion  by 
eating  an  English  breakfast.  Musical  'services'  are  not  much 
in  favour  with  the  Italian  of  the  male  sex.  His  natural  gift  for 
music  precludes  him  from  appreciating  the  confusion  of  sounds,  only 
to  be  described  as  *  catarwauling,'  with  which  his  ears  are  regaled, 
even  in  the  great  basilicas.  The  length,  moreover,  of  the  functions 
bores  him.  The  papal  edict,  therefore,  will  not  have  so  fiEur-reaching 
an  effect  in  Italy  as  in  Protestant  countries. 

Nobody  who  has  attended  aEUgh  Mass  at  a  large  London  church, 
such  as  the  Oratory,  can  fiedl  to  have  noticed  the  very  large  propor- 
tion of  non-Soman  Catholics  among  the  congregation.  It  is  scarcely 
too  mu^h  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of  these  visitors  are  there  for  the 
gratification  of  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and,  possibly,  the  nose — for  the 
gratification,  in  short,  of  their  senses. 

When  the  stately  ritual  of  the  Church  is  shorn  of  the  varied  and 
excellent  music  to  be  heard  at,  we  will  say,  the  Brompton  Oratory, 
where  will  be  the  attraction  to  the  Protestant?  The  Anglican 
churches  will  supply  better  music,  or  at  least  music  which  falls  more 
sympathetically  on  the  ear ;  and  some  among  them  furnish  a  very 
respectable  parody  of  the  picturesque  details  of  a  High  Mass.  There 
will  always  remain,  no  doubt,  the  attraction  of  toying  with  the 
Scarlet  Woman.  But  we  are  confident  that  when  once  it  is  generally 
realised  that  the  beautiful  and  varied  music  formerly  to  be  heard  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  there  will  be  fewer  converts  to  Borne,  and  more 
converts  to  ritualism.  We  regard  the  papal  edict  as  the  grand 
opportunity  for  the  Bitualistic  party  in  the  Anglican  Church. 

It  were  folly  to  say  that  men  and  women  are  not  led  to  religion 
through  the  senses. 

We  wonder  what  the  percentage  of  converts  to  Boman  Catholicism 
or  Anglican  Bitualism  may 'be  that  owes  its  conversion  to  the  eyes 
and  ears.  We  suspect  that  the  Oratorian  Fathers,  for  instance, 
know  it  to  be  very  considerable ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  the  majority  of  wandering  sheep  are  pulled  into  the  fold  by 
the  ears. 
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Does  the  Holy  Father  realise  the  British  love  for  long  '  services' 
accompanied  by  good  and  varied  music?  His  recent  action  would 
seem  to  imply  that  he  does  not. 

And  yet  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  question  has  been 
strongly  represented  to  him  from  more  than  one  quarter.  The 
Vatican,  however,  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  sacristy,  with  the 
peculiar  mental  outlook  of  the  sacristy. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Pope  Pius  X.  should  not  have 
confined  himself  to  the  reformation  of  church  music  in  Rome,  and 
in  Italian  cities  generally,  where  reform  is  most  certainly  needed. 
From  the  purely  musical  point  of  view,  to  insist  upon  country  chcHis, 
either  in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  rendering  Gregorian  music  is  almost  as 
inartistic  a  proceeding  as  to  insist  upon  those  choirs  perfcmning 
Beethoven's  Mass  in  D. 

We  believe  that  when  the  recent  action  of  Pius  X.  comes  to  be 
generally  realised,  the  educated  portion  of  the  community,  whether 
Boman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  will  openly  resent  the  insult  offered 
to  music  by  those  responsible  for  this  unfortunate  and  Ulogical 
decree. 

Richard  Baoot. 

Bamet  May  21, 1904. 
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THE  MIS^REPRESENTATION  OF  THE 
PEOPLE  IN  PARLIAMENT 


Upon  the  correct  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament  depends 
the  maintenance  of  all  onr  much-boasted  liberties.  By  incorrect 
representation  a  minority  of  the  people  may  obtain  a  majority  of 
the  power.  K  a  minority  rules  the  whole,  it  is  an  oligarchy.  It  can 
appoint  the  executive  Government,  can  make  laws  which  the  nation 
as  a  whole  would  not  desire,  and  unmake  laws  which  the  whole  nation 
has  passed.  The  possible  abuses  of  minority  power  need  no  telling. 
But,  apart  from  wilful  abuse,  the  nation  unequally  represented  can- 
not express  or  even  ascertain  its  own  will.  The  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number,  how  can  it  be  ascertained  ?  The  greatest  of 
our  liberties — the  right  to  govern  ourselves  and  to  make  our  own 
laws  and  protect  our  own  freedom — ^becomes  a  phrase  only.  By  pro- 
cesses of  centuries  we  obtained  that  right  and  wrested  our  freedom 
successively  alike  from  autocratic  power  and  from  oligarchic  sway. 
Our  King  has  become  one  of  his  people — ^the  best  of  subjects  of  the 
Constitution.  He  never  affects  to  be  more  than  one — greatest 
among  us,  the  servant  of  all.  Our  barons  only  form  a  regulating 
branch  of  our  one  Parliament,  with  the  useful  function  of  making  us 
think  twice  when  we  are  going  to  act  in  a  hurry.  Are  we  to  throw 
all  this  progress  away  by  paralysing  our  own  power  to  govern  by 
our  defective  machinery  ?  The  will  of  the  nation — ^the  Commons  of 
the  kingdom— -can  only  be  expressed  and  the  power  to  govern  can 
only  be  effectuated  by  careful  machinery — machinery  which  will 
insure  that  the  majority  in  numbers  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  duly  elected  and  represent  the 
majority  of  the  people.  That  is  the  machinery  we  have  established 
for  the  purpose.  This  right  and  power  to  govern  ourselves  is  the 
safeguard  of  every  other  liberty  we  possess.  If  the  machinety  works 
tortuously,  the  result  may  be  the  reverse  of  the  nation's  will.  If  a 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  represent  only  a 
minority  of  the  people,  and  conversely  a  majority  of  the  people  only 
have  a  minority  of  the  representatives,  it  is  obvious  that  the  deci- 
sions of  Parliament  may  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  will  of  the 
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majority  of  the  people,  and,  if  not  the  actual  reverse,  can  scarcely  in 
any  case  be  what  the  majority  would  desire. 

But  this  is  exactly  the  case  we  are  in  now.  Here  are  the  fBu^ts. 
We  are  a  population  of  42,000,000 — ^men,  women,  and  children.  Of 
these,  the  registered  electors  are  7,066,702.  These  electors  send 
670  members  to  Parliament  to  represent  the  nation.  By  them  the 
voice  of  the  nation  is  expressed ;  by  them  its  will  is  executed.  Their 
decision  is  given  by  a  majority  of  their  voices  or  votes,  each  counting 
one  only.  If  their  votes  were  all  counted  by  value  of  electorates,  or 
if  the  dectorates  were  equal,  the  voice  of  the  majority  of  the  nation 
would  be  shown.  But  their  voices  are  not  equal  in  value.  If  they 
were  equal,  each  member  would  represent  10,547  electors,  which  is 
the  average  of  the  whole.  But,  instead  of  that,  one  member  is  sent 
by  41,759  (Bomford)  electors,  and  another  by  1,489  electors 
(Kilkenny).  This  is  at  present  the  extreme  disparity*  It  is  twenty- 
eight  to  one.  One-half  of  the  670  members  represent  4,652,878 
electors,  the  other  half  2,413,825  electors.  One-half  of  the  electors — 
say,  three  and  a  half  out  of  the  seven  millions — send  464  members 
to  Parliament;  the  other  half  send  206.  A  majority  of  370 
members  in  the  House  of  Ciommons  represent  2,758,780,  against 
4,307,922  which  the  remaining  300  members  represent. 

There  are  99  members  who  represent  over  15,000  electors  each, 
and  55  members  who  represent  less  than  5,000  each.  The  55  lowest 
represent  119,111  electors,  or  an  average  of  2,165  each.  The  55 
highest  represent  1,095,491  electors,  or  an  average  of  19,918  each. 
My  own  constituency  of  Wandsworth  has  27,403  electors^  But 
there  are  two  higher  than  mine — ^viz.  Romford,  above  mentioned, 
and  Walthamstow,  which  has  32,945  electors — and  several  othefe 
nearly  as  large  as  mine.  Indeed,  five  of  us  in  the  House  of  Conunons 
represent  more  electors  than  45  other  members.  We  five  represent 
154,789,  against  152,332  which  the  45  others  represent — the  average 
representation  of  the  five  members  being  80,900,  and  the  average  of 
the  45  only  3,380.  Five  voices  and  votes  in  Parliament  against  45 ! 
How  can  this  be  called  representation  ? 

In  face  of  these  facts  how  can  it  be  said  that  the  decisions 
expressed  by  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons  represent  the  voice 
of  the  nation  ?  It  may,  of  course,  do  so  by  chance;  but  is  it  by  chance 
that  we  are  to  be  governed  ? 

One  would  think  that  such  a  case  has  only  to  be  stated  to 
produce  conviction  and  a  remedy  without  further  argument.  And, 
indeed,  no  one  denies  the  injustice  and  anomaly — ^the  utter  in- 
adequiicy  of  such  a  machinery  thus  out  of  order  to  effect  its 
own  object  and  declared  purpose,  viz.  the  expression  and  execution 
of  the  nation's  will.  The  evil  is  admitted.  The  remedy  is  knowii. 
The  way  to  apply  it  is  known.     What  hinders  it  ?    Let  us  see. 

In  1893  I  brought  the  matter  in  an  abstract  motion  before  the 
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House  of  Commons,  having  obtained  a  good  place  in  the  ballot.  The 
Xnresent  Opposition  were  then  in  power.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  was  Leader 
of  the  House,  and  in  replying  admitted  my  £Gtcts  and  conclusions, 
similar  to  those  above  stated,  though  the  figures  were  not  so  forcible 
then  as  now,  and  stated  that  '  very  soon ' — and  I  recollect  he  added, 
*  sooner  rather  than  later ' — these  anomalies  must  be  remedied ;  and 
in  particular  he  referred  to  the  deficient  representation  of  the  large 
constituencies  of  London  and  the  excessive  representation  of  Ireland. 
His  Grovemment  went  out  of  office  in  1895  without  having  done 
anything.  They  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  Wsh  vote.  Lord 
Sidisbury  came  into  power.  I  again  in  1897,  1898,  and  1899 
brought  the  question  before  the  House  and  the  Government.  It 
was  always  admitted,  attention  promised  ('  without  undue  delay,' 
said  Mr.  Balfour),  but  nothing  done.  Mr.  Balfour,  just  before  the 
war,  promised  to  make  it  a  Cabinet  question.  The  war  then  pre- 
occupied all  attention.  It  was  a  reasonable  excuse.  The  countiy 
as  well  as  the  House  was  evidently  with  the  Government.  The 
machinery  of  representation  was  accidentally  working  right.  The 
majority  inside  the  House  was  the  same  as  outside.  The  Govern- 
ment went  to  the  country  in  1900,  and  their  mandate  was  renewed 
by  a  majority  big  enough  to  overwhelm  any  accidental  mis-working 
of  the  electoral  machinery.  The  majority  was  again  the  same  way. 
A  Minister  in  power  while  strong  enough  to  hold  on  does  not  want  to 
prematurely  disturb  the  machinery  which  placed  him  there.  He 
knows  that  a  Bedistribution  of  Seats  Bill  is  usually  followed  by  an 
early  dissolution,  though  this,  as  the  Timiea  has  pointed  out,  is  not  as 
necessarily  so  as  is  assumed.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Bill 
enacting  that  it  should  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  the  Parlia- 
ment by  effluxion  of  time,  or  sooner  if  it  happens,  or  at  any  given 
date.  However,  these  were  the  hindrances,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
enormous  and  increasing  number  and  pressure  of  subjects  constantly 
occupying  Ministers  and  House  as  well.  Our  worthy  Premieres 
illness  was  another.  But  at  length,  as  soon  as  was  considerate  after 
his  happy  recovery,  we  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  promise  to 
receive  a  deputation  of  fifteen  members,  nominated  by  about  a 
hundred  others  or  more.  He  received  us  accordingly  on  the  5th  of 
May  inst.  The  result  was  stated  in  the  papers  of  the  next  day  in  the 
following  form,  which  is  verbatim  as  authorised  by  him : — 

Mr.  Balfour  expressed  his  strong  sense  of  the  hardship  and  public  injury 
caused  by  the  present  anomalies  in  our  electoral  system,  and  said  the  whole 
question  had  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the  Government,  and  he  promised 
to  communicate  to  his  colleagues  the  substance  of  the  representations  made  to 
him  by  the  Gonmiittee.  He  did  not  think,  however,  that  any  declaration  as  to 
a  policy  would  be  expedient  at  the  present  moment,  but  it  was  a  question 
which  he  would  bear  in  mind. 

So  that  here  again  we  have  the  case  admitted,  after  a  very 
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attentive  and  patient  hearing  which  he  gave  to  us — and  a  promise 
of  Cabinet  attention.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  unreasonable  for 
us  to  expect  him  or  any  Minister  in  his  position  to  tell  us  what  may 
or  may  not  be  in  the  King's  Speech  next  Session.  We  cannot  doubt 
his  bona  fides,  and — ^though  I  have  no  right  to  speak  confidently  or 
with  any  authority — ^it  is  my  belief  that  a  Bedistribution  Bill  will 
be  part  of  the  programme  next  Session. 

We  have  still,  however,  to  consider  upon  what  plan  a  redistribu- 
tion of  seats  should  proceed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  great  Constitutional  Union 
F6te  so  munificently  given  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim 
on  Saturday,  the  10th  of  August,  1901,  both  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  redressing  the  anomalies  in  our 
electoral  system.  It  happened  that  the  Times  on  the  Monday 
following  published  a  letter  of  mine  on  the  subject,  followed  l^ 
leading  articles  both  on  the  12th  and  the  13th  of  August,  strongly 
urging  the  necessity  for  redistribution. 

In  that  letter,  after  stating  the  figures  and  facts  on  that  yearns 
returns,  which  showed  that  the  disparity — ^which  in  1884  was  only  8 
to  1,  in  1893  was  10^  to  1,  in  1897  12  to  1,  and  in  1898  15  to 
1 — ^was  then  18  to  1  (it  is  now  28  to  1),  I  had  outlined  a  plan  of 
redistribution  which  I  will  shortly  describe  and  apply  to  the  figures 
of  the  present  electorates. 

Of  course,  exact  representation  would  equalise  every  constituency, 
and  make  them  10,547  electors  each.  It  is  hopeless,  for  many 
reasons,  to  expect  to  get  exactly  equal  constituencies ;  and  even  if 
made  so  in  one  year,  they  would  be  altered  by  changes  in  the  next. 
Some  small  latitude-of  disparity  must  be  allowed,  but  not  28  to  1,  or 
one  so  wide  as  to  involve  such  anomalies  as  above  described.  My 
suggestion  therefore  is,  first,  to  determine  the  fiedr  proportion  of 
representatives  for  each  of  the  four  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom — 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland — and,  having  done  that  in 
gross,  to  allow  each  of  the  four  parts  to  have  their  seats  re- 
distributed according  to  their  own  circumstances.  In  doing  this 
in  each  part  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  Mr  to  allow  a  moderate 
range,  say  15,000  as  a  maximum  and  5,000  as  a  minimum — all 
constituencies  between  those  numbers  being  allowed  to  remain  with- 
out alteration,  unless  by  internal  arrangement  or  the  necessities  of. 
adjoining  constituencies  they  could  be  brought  nearer  to  the  general 
average  of  10,547.  The  general  average  seems  to  rise  at  about  the  rate 
of  120  per  annum,  and  it  may  in  some  future  year  rise  to  such  a  point 
as  to  necessitate  a  little  alteration  in  the  15,000  maximum  and  5,000 
minimum  which  I  suggest  as  being  an  equal  range  above  and  below 
the  general  aveitige.  If  that  maximum  and  iniTiimnTn  are  adopted, 
it  would  obviously  at  once  reduce  the  disparity  from  28  to 
1   down  to  3  to   1,  which  may  be  considered  not  a  dangerous 
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one.  The  effect  upon  the  present  electorates  would  be  that  about 
500  seats  now  between  15,000  and  5,000  might  be  left  undisturbed, 
except  where  required  to  be  altered  for  local  adjustments.  There 
would  then  remain  about  170  seats  to  be  adjusted.  On  this  year's 
returns  there  are  99  above  15,000  each  and  55  are  less  than  5,000. 
These  are  together  154.  A  few  constituencies  between  5,000  and 
15,000  would  need  to  be  redistributed  to  meet  adjustments  required 
by  those  154,  and  to  meet  the  preliminary  apportionment  between  the 
four  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  presently  explained.  In  1901 
there  were  only  76  constituencies  with  over  15,000  electors  each, 
and  only  48  with  less  than  5,000  each,  which  will  show  how  rapidly 
the  disparities  have  been  growing  in  the  three  years. 

However,  to  revert  to  Blenheim.  Having  outlined  a  plan,  which 
was  seen  by  the  Blenheim  party  at  breakfast,  in  the  TvmeSf  on 
Monday  morning.  Lord  James  of  Hereford,  who  was  one  of  the  party, 
informed  me  afterwards  that  he  had,  in  travelling  to  town  with  Mr. 
Balfour  from  Blenheim,  discussed  my  letter  throughout,  and  had  been 
kindly  authorised  by  him  to  inform  me  that  in  principle  he  approved 
of  my  plan.  Lord  James  is  well  known  as  an  expert  in  these 
matters,  and  as  the  distinguished  author  of  the  Elections  Act  of 
1884,  which  has  been  such  a  boon  in  all  the  constituencies,  has  done 
much  to  purify  our  election  practice.  He  was  good  enough  to  offer 
to  meet  me  and  revise  the  more  detailed  plan,  which  he  then  urged 
me  to  work  out  on  the  then  latest  figures.  That  I  did,  and,  after 
perusal  and  approval  by  him,  I  sent  it  to  the  Press  in  January  1902. 
That  is  the  plan  I  have  above  described,  and  which  works  out  as  follows. 

In  the  working  out  of  the  plan  I  take,  first,  the  necessary 
preliminary  of  allotting  to  each  of  the  four  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  gross  their  due  proportion  of  the  670  representatives  on 
a  general  average  of  either  electors  or  population,  whichever  may 
be  determined  to  be  the  Cedrer. 

According  to  electorates,  the  English  have  at  present  only  one 
member  to  11,442  electors ;  the  Welsh  have  one  member  to  10,745 ; 
the  Scotch,  10,067 ;  and  the  Irish,  6,783  only.  On  a  general  average 
of  the  whole,  England  has  forty  members  too  few,  and  should  have 
505  instead  of  465,  its  present  quota ;  Scotland  has  three  too  many, 
and  should  have  69  instead  of  72  ;  and  Ireland  has  thirty-seven  too 
many,  and  should  have  66  instead  of  103.    Wales  is  right  at  30. 

If  population  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  it  would  stand 
as  follows:  The  entire  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  being 
41,458,721,  if  divided  by  670,  would  give  a  general  average  of 
61 ,878  people  to  one  member.  Applying  this  average  to  the  English 
population  of  30,808,539,  England  would  be  entitled  to  497  members; 
Wales,  with  1,719,304,  would  be  entitled  to  29  members ;  Scotland, 
with  4,472,103,  would  be  entitled  to  72  members;  Ireland,  with 
4,458,775,  would  be  entitled  to  72  members. 
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If  this  basis  were  adopted,  Wales  might  be  let  alone  with  its 
30  members,  Scotland  would  be  right  with  its  72  members;  and 
only  Ireland  and  England  would  have  to  give  and  take.  Ireland 
would  surrender  31  members,  which  would  provide  for  as  many  of 
the  deficits  in  England.  As  the  basis  of  population  would  be  the 
more  favourable  one  to  Ireland,  as  taking  only  31  seats  from  her 
instead  of  37,'and  giving  so  many  less  to  England,  we  might  concede 
that,  and  so  save  any  contention  as  to  which  is  the  proper  baas — 
electors  or  population. 

The  general  average  between  the  four  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom being  thus  established,  each  of  the  four  parts  would  be  set  to 
work  to  average  the  constituencies  within  their  own  boundaries. 
Thus  England  has  eighty-two  excesses  over  15,000  each,  and  twenty- 
seven  deficits  under  5,000.  Twenty-two  of  these  would  be  adjusted 
by  the  simple  division  of  largest  constituencies  into  two  or  three 
each,  and  taking  one  member  from  each  of  the  double-member 
constituencies  at  present  below  the  average,  and  giving  them  to  as 
many  of  the  highest  constituencies  over  15,000,  which  would  be 
simply  divided  up.  Most  of  the  constituencies  under  5,000  could  be 
enlarged.  None  need  be  disfranchised  in  England,  because  there  is 
ample  surplus  material  to  make  them  up  or  redistribute  them, 
probably  inside  their  own  counties.  The  remainder  of  the  excesses, 
with  the  help  of  the  31  or  37  seats,  as  the  case  may  be,  obtained 
from  Ireland,  would  enable  all  the  82  to  be  reduced  under  15,000. 
Wales  has  only  three  excesses  and  three  deficits,  which  could  pro- 
bably be  arranged  by  a  redistribution  of  two  of  its  counties  and 
the  boroughs  within  them.  Scotland  has  thirteen  excesses  and  eight 
deficits,  which  could  easily  be  arranged  within  Scotch  boundaries. 
In  Ireland,  after  the  surrender  of  the  31  or  37  seats  to  faring  up 
their  general  average  of  6,783  to  that  of  the  whole  kingdom,  they 
would  have  no  deficits  or  excesses  to  deal  with  to  bring  them  all  withhi 
the  15,000  and  5,000.  At  present  there  is  only  one  seat  in  Ireland 
above  15,000. 

I  trust  I  have  shown  that  the  task  is  not  a  herculean  one  as 
regards  the  work  involved.  No  doubt  it  involves  important  points, 
but  not  more  important  than  on  former  occasions  of  redistribution 
of  seats.  The  question  is  not  a  party  question,  but  a  national 
one.  It  is  doubtless  inevitable  that  party  men,  and  especially  paasty 
leaders,  will  be  set  a-thinking  of  how  any  scheme  of  redistribution 
may  work  for  benefit  or  otherwise  to  their  respective  parties,  and 
wirepullers  may  set  themselves  to  examine  how  they  can  best  serve 
the  party  to  which  they  belong.  But  these  considerations  ought  to 
be  beneath  the  cognisance  of  real  statesmanship,  except  to  cause  the 
statesman  to  be  on  guard  against  being  swayed  by  such  considerations 
in  the  preparation  of  a  measure  in  which  the  only  principle  should 
be  as  near  an  approximation  to  fedr  and  fiuthfnl  representation  of  all 
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parties  in  the  State  as  human  afi^rs  permit  of.  Nor  is  this  an  Irish 
qaesticm  any  more  than  a  British  one.  No  doubt  the  matter  involves 
for  Ireland  larger  alterations  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  We  shall,  of  course,  have  to  meet  the  old  con- 
tention  that  the  Act  of  Union  fixed  the  number  of  seats  for  Ireland  at 
its  present  number,  and  that,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty,  the  Act 
of  Union  cannot  be  altered.  To  this  it  may  be  answered :  (1)  That 
the  Act  of  Union  was  no  more  than  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  has 
already  been  altered,  at  the  instance  of  the  Irish  themselves,  in  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  appropriation  of  its 
property  for  civil  purposes ;  (2)  that  the  representation  then  settled 
applied  to  the  circumstances  of  that  time,  but  those  circumstances 
are  so  vastly  altered  now  that  the  arrangement  has  become  un£Edr 
and  imjust  to  Great  Britain ;  (3)  the  fact  that  Mr.  G-ladstone  and 
the  Irish  promoted  the  Home  Eule  Bill,  which  would  have  greatly 
altered  the  Act  of  Union,  admits  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament  over 
it ;  (4)  the  proi)ortion  of  votes  to  which  the  Irish  are  entitled,  either 
by  population  or  by  incidence  of  taxation  and  other  burdens  of  the 
State,  is  fax  exceeded  by  their  present  representation.  Affcer  all, 
representation  is  only  a  means  to  an  end — a  machinery  to  effect  an 
object ;  and  it  is  an  essential  of  such  things  that  it  should  be  fair. 
Moreover,  the  present  excessive  representation  of  Ireland — used,  as  it 
is  in  our  present  Parliament,  for  the  hindering  and  preventing  of 
beneficial  legislation  for  the  other  three  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
— ^involves  a  wrong  to  them  which  is  greater  than  any  so-called  wrongs 
of  Ireland. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  refer  to  the  personal  hardship  and 
injustice  inflicted  on  an  English  M.P.  and  to  those  he  represents  in 
constituencies  of  30,000  or  40,000  electors  and  200,000  population, 
especially  in  the  Metropolis.  His  correspondence  is  enormous.  His 
time  and  attention  in  speaking  with  as  many  people  as  naturally 
and  reasonably  desire  it,  not  only  at  his  house  and  at  meetings,  but 
at  the  House  of  O>mmons,  where  sometimes  (I  speak  of  my  own  case) 
many  hours  are  thus  consumed,  are  so  occupied  as  to  absolutely 
prevent  his  listening  to  or  taking  part  in  debates  as  he  should. 
Many  debates  in  which  I  have  desired  to  take  part  I  have  been 
excluded  from  by  this  cause.  Doubtless  it  may  be  suggested  that 
the  other  members  are  gainers  by  not  having  an  extra  speech  inflicted 
upon  them.  But  then  ten  other  members,  representing  altogether 
no  more  electors  or  people  than  I  do,  have  the  right,  and  are  not 
prevented  from  exercising  it,  of  delivering  ten  speeches — ^most  of 
them  against  the  views  which  I  should  probably  entertain.  They 
have  twelve  calls  on  the  Speaker's  eye  to  my  one,  and  twelve  chances 
in  the  ballot  for  motions  and  Bills — to  say  nothing  of  the  ballots  and 
ciders  for  gallery  seats  for  their  constituents.  (The  {ait  claims  of  my 
own  constituents  in  this  little  matter  I  am  never  able  reasonably  to 
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satisfy.)  Again,  there  is  the  very  important  matter  of  the  enormous 
expense  imposed  by  these  excessive  constituencies  upon  the  member. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  increased  expenses  at  elections,  the  registration 
expenses  in  an  electorate  of  30,000  are  enormous.  A  member  is 
always  expected  to  bear  the  lion's  share,  and  in  poor  constituencies 
the  whole,  of  this  expense.  In  my  constituency  it  is  1 ,0002.  a  year,  and 
continually  increasing  with  the  increase  of  the  electorate  and  popula- 
tion. There  is  also  to  be  considered  the  large  number  of  local  bodies 
and  objects  in  these  larger  constituencies  which  have  a  reasonable 
claim  on  his  time — and  pocket  also — ^involving  in  themselves  a  serious 
total.  Many  other  consequential  hardships  might  be  mentioned. 
The  work  of  a  member  in  such  constituencies  is,  in  £bk^,  incessant. 
He  is  never  free  &x>m  morning  to  night*  His  £Bmiily  and  social  life 
is  almost  destroyed,  and  he  can  never  be  sure  of  being  able  to  fulfil 
his  duties. 

There  is  a  misgiving  in  the  mind^  of  some  of  us  that  the  known 
amiability  of  our  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland — ^who  naturally  and 
quite  properly  wishes,  as  indeed  we  all  do,  to  abstain  from  every- 
thing which  might  irritate  the  Irish,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided — 
may  cause  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  great  reform.  Twenty 
years  of  Parliamentary  life  has  proved  to  me  that  nothing  is  gained 
by  abstaining  from  doing  an  act  of  necessary  justice  to  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  from  a  fear  that  it  may  arouse  the  susceptibilities  of 
our  Irish  friends.  Let  us  be  considerate  and  £Eur  and  just  to  them 
in  all  things,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  injustice  to  others.  The 
whole  blunder  of  English  legislative  jurisprudence  as  regards  Ireland 
has  been  that  when  we  have  done  and  said  and  legislated  as  we 
have  considered  fair  and  just,  we  have  never  stood  by  our  guns. 
Each  concession  has  only  been  made  a  ground  for  further  clamour 
and  fresh  exactions.  We  have  oppressed  our  friends  and  penalised 
our  taxpayers  to  make  boons  and  gifts  to  Ireland.  We  have  turned 
landlords  out  to  turn  their  tenants  in.  We  have  destroyed  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  contract,  and  our  last  little  donation  of 
twelve  millions  of  British  money,  wrung  from  our  already  over- 
burdened taxpayers  for  what  was  thought  a  final  settlement,  has 
been  received  as  an  instalment  only  and  an  additional  ground  for 
more  threats  and  renewed  demands  for  Home  Rule.  The  present 
excessive  representation  is  used  as  a  lever  for  intimidation  of  both 
the  great  parties  in  the  State,  more  particularly  of  the  Liberal 
party,  whose  leader  has  been  terrorised  into  promising  again  to 
raise  the  standard  of  Home  Rule  as  the  price  of  the  Irish  votes  for 
his  party. 

The  increase  of  the  material  prosperity  of  Ireland  is  undoubted. 
Its  progress  is  assured.  There  is  no  longer  any  ground  for  treat- 
ment differential  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  If  only  they  can 
be  delivered  from  restless  e3^>ectations  held  out  to  them  by  their 
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professional  politicians  on  the  one  hand,  aided  by  flabbiness  and 
weakness  on  our  part,  things  will  go  well.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  Executive.  A  line  must  be  drawn, 
l^glish  wrongs — and  Irish  loyalists  too — ^must  be  considered,  or  the 
sense  of  irritation  which  is  growing  may  exert  itself  into  action. 
Neither  the  99  members  nor  the  206  constituencies  before 
referred  to  are  likely,  without  limit  of  time,  to  endure  the  injustice 
under  which  they  will  feel  they  are  allowed  by  their  own  leaders  to 
suffer. 

I  have  no  doubt  defects  here  and  there  may  be  found  in  some  of 
the  figures  above  stated.  If  there  are  any  I  do  not  think  they  can 
affect  the  principle  or  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived.  I 
apologise  in  advance,  however,  for  any  such  defects,  and  beg  my 
readers  kindly  to  excuse  them  on  the  ground  of  the  great  pressure, 
as  regards  time,  under  which  I  have  had  to  write  this  paper. 

Henbt  Eimbeb. 

ikfo^,  1904. 
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THE  COB  DEN  CENTENARY  AND  MODERN 
LIBERALISM 


The  3rd  of  June  of  this  year  is  the  centenary  of  Cobden's  birth. 
The  occasion  will  be  celebrated  with  all  due  ceremonial  by  the  dab 
which  bears  his  name.  The  moment  invites  a  review  of  his  many- 
sided  policy  and  an  examination  of  the  extent  to  which  his  ideas 
survive  in  the  aims  and  action  of  the  Liberal  party  of  to-day. 

Gobden  possessed  in  a  high  degree  those  staunch  qualities  which 
are  the  strength  and  the  pride  of  British  statesmanship — an  absolute 
sincerity,  an  unquestioned  integrity ,  zeal  and  efficiency  in  his  work — 
and  he  added  to  these  the  rarer  qualities  of  self-subordination  and  of 
warm  sjrmpathy  with  the  classes  in  whose  cause  he  laboured.  But 
he  lacked  that  touch  of  genius,  that  lofty  imaginative  power  which, 
inspiring  a  poetic  oratory,  gave  lustre  to  Chatham  and  Fox,  to 
Canning  and  G-ladstone,  and  lacking  it  he  cannot  rank  as  one  of  the 
brilliant  among  our  statesmen.  Nor,  since  he  never  held  office  in 
the  State,  could  his  actual  achievements  in  the  sphere  of  government 
be  many.  To  us,  therefore,  his  importance  lies  less  in  his  personality 
than  in  what  he  personified.  In  Cobden  we  have  the  progressive 
middle  class  of  his  day ;  in  his  speeches  we  have  their  politics.  Bis 
individuality  was  a  tjrpe;  his  views  were  a  creed;  and  it  is  this, 
rather  than  the  attraction  of  his  own  character  or  the  performances 
of  his  own  career,  which  gives  to  a  review  of  his  political  principles 
its  interest  and  value. 

Cobden  and  his  colleagues  were  animated,  like  most  men,  by  mixed 
motives.  ManufEtcturers  by  calling  and  hmnanitarians  by  temperament, 
the  whole  structure  of  their  policy  was  based  on  a  double  founda- 
tion of  philanthropy  and  business.  In  this  lay  their  strength,  for 
nothing  appeals  more  strongly  to  the  English  mind  than  a  cause  which 
enlists  in  its  support  the  instincts  both  of  self-interest  and  of  charity. 
The  fact  is  no  ground  for  complaint.  The  two  motives  do  not  stand 
on  the  same  plane,  but  there  need  be  no  hypocrisy  in  combining  them. 
Egoism  and  altruism,  each  in  its  proper  measure,  are  both  of  them 
virtues,  and  a  nation  or  a  party  is  not  to  be  despised  because  its 
philanthropy  is  sometimes  profitable,  and  the  measures  it  adopts 
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expand  trade  and  increase  wealth  as  well  as  relieve  directly  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor  and  fcdfil  the  commands  of  the  moral  law. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centory,  politicians  who  set  out 
from  such  a  standpoint  naturally  saw  in  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws 
the  first  step  to  their  ends.  On  the  one  hand  their  sympathies  were 
deeply  stirred  by  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  labouring  classes,  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  heavy  taxes  on  the  articles  they  consumed ; 
on  the  other  hand  they  clearly  perceived  that  cheap  food  would  mean 
more  efficient  and  therefore  cheaper  labour,  and  cheaper  labour  would 
mean  a  thriving  trade.  They  desired  the  importation  of  foreign  com 
partly  in  order  that  the  people  might  be  better  fed,  and  partly  in  order 
to  promote  the  export  of  their  own  manufBustures  in  exchange.  So 
they  became  free  traders;  they  soon  leamed  from  the  economists 
the  whole  theory  of  their  subject ;  they  added  a  wealth  of  argument 
and  illustration  drawn  from  their  business  knowledge  and  from  their 
close  acquaintance  with  the  needs  and  the  sentiments  of  the  working 
classes ;  and  they  started  the  great  agitation  which  remains  to  this 
day  a  model  in  the  art  of  political  propaganda. 

To  many,  indeed,  Cobdenism  and  the  free  trade  movement  appear 
to  be  convertible  terms.  Find  an  error,  a  mistaken  forecast,  in  one 
of  Cobden's  speeches,  and  you  detect  a  £Edlacy  in  the  theory  of  tree 
imports ;  declare  yourself  a  free  trader  and  you  may  be  classed  as  a 
complete  Cobdenite.  Such  a  notion  is,  of  course,  &r  from  the  truth. 
Just  as  the  policy  of  free  exchange  rests  on  a  basis  tax  wider  than  the 
authority  or  the  prophecies  of  a  single  man,  so  the  broad  mind  of  that 
man  held  many  ideas  besides  the  one  with  which  his  name  is  most 
conspicuously  associated. 

The  same  twin  motives  which  made  Cobden  a  free  trader  made  him 
also  a  constant  advocate  of  international  peace.  War  is  unchristian ; 
it  is  also  costly.  It  leads  to  suffering,  and  it  leads  to  taxation.  There- 
fore all  right-minded  men,  and  especially  right-minded  taxpayers, 
should  use  every  effort  to  help  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Cobden  was  a  lifelong  opponent  of  the  policy  of  constant  intervention 
in  the  domestic  affidrs  of  other  countries,  a  policy  which  sprang  from 
the  supposed  need  of  maintaining  a  mysterious  figment — ancient, 
but  at  that  time  still  full  of  life — known  as  the  Balance  of  Power, 
which  had  as  its  frequent  consequence  wars,  expeditions,  and  heavy 
taxation  to  maintain  great  armaments,  which  drew  its  support  from 
the  bellicose  feelings  always  latent  in  the  British  nation,  and  which 
then  found  its  chief  exponent  and  agent  in  the  Whig  leader,  Lord 
Palmerston.  Cobden  never  wearied  of  preaching  the  contrary  doctrine 
of  non-intervention  as  a  saner  and  nobler  principle  of  national  duty. 
He  showed  by  trenchant  criticism  that  the  Balance  of  Power  was 
nothing  more  than  the  unreal  creation  of  a  political  scholasticism.  £^ 
always  opposed  increases,  and  often  advocated  decreases,  in  the  scale 
of  the  armaments  on  land  and  on  sea.    He  was  the  consistent  friend  of 
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the  United  States  in  days  when  such  friends  were  not  numerous  in 
England,  and  he  urged  the  importance  of  a  friendly  understanding 
with  Bussia  and  the  inexpediency  to  our  own  country,  the  injustice 
to  the  peoples  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  of  the  policy,  then  dominant, 
of  supporting  the  Turk.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  public  men  to 
plead  the  cause  of  international  arbitration.  He  attended  peace 
conferences,  and  constantly  endeavoured,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  substitute  a  public  opinion  inspired  by  cosmopolitan  sentiment  for 
one  ever  ready  to  applaud  words  and  acts  of  bickering  hostility.  He 
denounced  the  Whigs  so  long  as  Palmerston  was  supreme ;  he  refused 
invitations  to  join  their  ministries ;  he  pursued  their  chief  with 
unflagging  attacks.  Not  less  uncompromising  and  active  than  his 
devotion  to  free  trade  was  Cobden's  advocacy  of  the  principles  of 
peace. 

In  his  utterances  we  find  also  the  pure  milk  of  the  word  of  the 
Little  England  creed.  To  him  Colonies  and  dependencies  were  nothing 
else  than  possible  causes  of  quarrel  and  actual  sources  of  expense. 
Whatever  advantage  might  be  derived  from  their  trade  would  not  be 
lessened  were  they  to  be  declared  independent.  He  fietvoured  the 
self-government  of  the  white  Colonies,  not  only  as  a  thing  good  in 
itself,  but  as  a  step  towards  ultimate  separation,  and  he  took  little 
interest  in  the  problems  of  British  administration  in  India  because 
he  held  that  the  very  existence  of  that  administration  was  wrong  in 
principle  and  any  attempt  to  maintain  it  doomed  to  disaster.  '  I 
look  forward,'  he  said,  to  certain  changes  '  which  will  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  loose  the  bands  which  unite  our  Colonies  to  us  by  a 
mistaken  notion  of  self-interest.'  '  In  my  opinion,'  he  wrote  only  a 
few  days  before  his  death, '  it  is  for  the  interest  of  both  Canada  and 
this  country  that  we  should  as  speedily  as  possible  sever  the  political 
thread  by  which  we  are  as  conununities  united.'  The  possession  of 
Gibraltar,  since  it  is  geographically  a  part  of  Spain,  he  regarded  as  a 
unique  and  unjustifiable  'outrage  upon  the  integrity  of  an  ancient, 
powerful,  and  renowned  nation.'  '  For  my  part,'  be  wrote  again,  in 
connection  with  French  action  in  Morocco,  '  if  France  took  the  whole 
of  Africa  I  do  not  see  what  harm  she  would  do  us  or  anybody  else  save 
Jierself.'  He  declared  on  one  occasion  that  *  it  will  be  a  happy  day 
when  England  has  not  an  acre  of  territory  in  continental  Asia ' ;  and 
he  wrote  at  another  time, '  To  confess  the  truth,  I  have  no  heart  for 
discussing  any  of  the  details  of  Indian  management,  for  I  look  on  our 
rule  there  with  an  eye  of  despair.  •  .  .  Every  year  will  witness  an 
increased  drain  of  men  and  money  to  meet  the  loss  entailed  on  us*  •  «  . 
It  is  from  an  abiding  conviction  in  my  mind  that  we  have  entered  up(»i 
an  impossible  and  hopeless  career  in  India  that  I  can  never  bring  my 
mind  to  take  an  interest  in  the  details  of  its  government.'  Identical 
with  his  were  the  ideas  that  inspired  Sir  William  Molesworth  when 
he  advocated  in  the  House  of  Conmions  the  abandonment  of  all  the 
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British  possessions  in  West  Africa ;  and  his  was  the  policy  that  led  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  Honse  to  declare,  in  1865,  that  tiie  object  to 
be  kept  in  view  and  gradually  secured  was  the  withdrawal  of  British 
rule  from  almost  the  whole  of  that  region.  It  is  true  that  a  passage 
may  be  found  in  one  of  C!obden's  speeches  where,  attacking  the  policy 
of  maintaining  garrisons  in  the  Colonies,  he  said  incidentally, '  Do  you 
intend  to  hold  your  Colonies  by  the  sword,  by  armies  and  ships  of 
war?  That  is  not  a  permanent  hold  upon  them.  I  want  to  retain 
them  by  their  affections.'  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a 
desire  was,  at  the  most,  very  lukewarm,  and  that  he  would  have  viewed 
with  relief  rather  than  dismay  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  British 
Empire. 

To  these  views  on  trade,  peace,  and  the  future  of  our  dominions, 
Cobden  added  a  staunch  individualism.  In  keeping  with  the  doctrines 
of  Adam  Smith  and  Bentham,  from  whom  much  of  his  inspiration  was 
drawn,  he  regarded  with  antipathy  almost  every  form  of  State  action. 
*  Look  not  to  Parliament,  look  only  to  yourselves,'  he  told  the  working 
classes  pleading  for  a  legislative  reduction  from  twelve  to  ten  of  their 
hours  of  labour  in  fieu^ries.  He  consistently  voted  against  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill.  If  the  workmen  were  dissatisfied  with  their  conditions 
the  remedy  lay  in  their  own  hands.  Not  in  trade  unionism,  indeed, 
for  with  that  he  had  little  sympathy.  But  let  the  discontented  save 
the  sum  of  20L  and  with  it  buy  a  passage  to  America ;  there  they 
would  find  a  workman's  paradise.  A  State,  he  held,  which  was  in* 
capable  of  performing  intelligently  its  primary  duty  of  raising  and 
spending  its  revenue,  which  pursued  a  foreign  policy  directly  contrary 
both  to  the  profit  and  to  the  honour  of  the  country,  whose  legislation 
was  in  the  interest  of  a  single  class,  and  whose  administration  was 
a  by-word  for  inefficiency,  such  a  State  lacked  the  intelligence  to 
devise,  and  the  skill  to  execute,  a  workable  code  of  social  reform.  Its 
heavy  hand  would  throw  out  of  gear  the  delicate  parts  of  the  economic 
machine. 

To  the  general  rule  of  laiaseshfaire  he  was  compelled,  however,  by 
the  patent  facts  around  him  to  allow  two  exceptions.  Child  labour 
in  ^Ldones  might  be  prohibited  until  the  age  of  thirteen  years ;  and 
the  State  should  establish  a  national  system  of  education,  compulsory, 
secular,  and  free.  In  addition  to  these,  he  actively  advocated  the 
creation  of  a  peasant-proprietorship,  but  the  means  was  to  be  rather 
a  cessation  than  an  extension  of  legal  interference.  Entails,  settle- 
ments, primogeniture,  and  the  heavy  cost  of  land  transfer  led,  in  his 
opinion,  to  the  existence  and  continuance  of  large  estates,  and  large 
estates  led  to  large  Ceurms.  Abolish  these  hindrances,  establish  free 
trade  in  land  as  in  goods,  and  the  necessities  of  landowners  will  bring 
a  subdivision  of  estates,  facilitating  the  purchase  of  holdings  by  enter- 
prising labourers  and  prosperous  tenants.  For  the  rest,  the  State 
would  help  most  by  doing  least.    Cheapen  food,  repeal  taxes,  especially 
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the  taxes  which  make  newspapers  dear,  allow  your  commerce  to 
develop  freely,  enconrage  temperance — ^but  this  by  volontary  action 
— permit  no  sapping  of  the  supreme  virtue  of  self-reliance ;  by  these 
means  you  will  help  the  working  classes  to  find  the  road  to  their 
temporal  salvation.  Such  was  Cobden's  policy  in  the  sphere  of  social 
reform. 

He  was  eager  to  establish  the  equality  of  the  middle  classes  with 
the  aristocracy  in  the  work  of  government.  That  the  competent 
manu&cturer  should  be  excluded  from  power  and  from  opportunities 
of  usefulness  by  the  claims  of  the  incompetent  peer,  that  the  land- 
owning class  should  be  allowed  to  fill  the  benches  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  its  eldest  sons  and  the  public  offices  with  the  younger, 
the  whole  system  of  aristocratic  and  territorial  rule  he  viewed  with 
a  healthy  intolerance.  He  favoured,  though  with  less  strength  of 
feeling,  a  still  wider  self-government,  and  followed  Bright  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  household  franchise  as  Bright  had  followed  him  in  the 
movement  for  free  trade.  But  if  he  wished  the  masses  to  be  enfran- 
chised, it  was  rather  that  they  might  be  able  to  prevent  the  State  from 
doing  them  harm  than  from  any  lively  hope  that  it  would  do  them 
material  good. 

These,  then,  were  Cobden's  political  principles.  They  were  his 
life.  From  early  manhood  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  spent  himself 
willingly  in  their  service.  Tides  of  popularity  came  and  went,  bearing 
him  forward,  sweeping  him  back ;  he  never  ceased  striving  to  win 
the  shore,  and  he  never  changed  his  direction.  With  him  there  is  no 
need,  as  with  Burke  or  Pitt,  with  Peel  or  Gladstone,  for  any  apologist 
to  explain  or  excuse  inconsistencies  of  action.  His  principles  formed 
a  definite,  unaltering,  homogeneous  body  of  doctrine.  Now  that  a 
hundred  years  have  passed  since  his  birth,  and  nearly  forty  since  he 
died,  how  much  of  it  remains  as  part  of  Liberal  policy  ? 


Some  of  Cobden's  ideas  are  now  so  generally  accepted  that  they 
no  longer  figure  in  the  world  of  controversy.  Some  are  still  challenged 
and  still  command  the  allegiance  of  Liberalism.  Two  have  been 
definitely  rejected. 

Any  movement  which  attacks  some  abuse  or  error  dies  of  its  own 
success.  With  the  destruction  of  the  object  against  which  it  is  directed 
its  ra/isan  cCStre  disappears,  its  weapons  have  no  further  use,  its  sup- 
porters may  be  disbanded.  We  no  longer  denounce  the  taxes  on 
newspapers,  because  those  taxes  have  ceased  to  exist.  We  no  longer 
point  out  the  folly  of  an  attitude  of  constant  hostility  towards  the 
United  States,  because  in  our  day  there  is  no  such  hostility.  We  do 
not  dwell  on  the  value  in  principle  of  colonial  self^ovemment,  because 
the  principle  is  admitted.  We  waste  no  words  on  the  policy  of  main- 
taining the  *  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe,'  for  Cobden's  work  was 
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done  80  thoronghly'that  the  policy  is  dead  and  the  phrase  is  rarely 
heard.  The  system  of  continual  intervention  in  the  domestic  affidrs 
of  foreign  States  is  equally  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  his  first  pamphlet 
C!obden  quoted  with  ridicule  the  following  passage  from  a  London 
newspaper  of  1834 : 

Abroad  the  Whigs  have  failed  in  all  their  negotiations,  and  not  one  question 
have  they  settled.  The  Dutch  question  is  undecided ;  the  French  are  still  at 
Aneona ;  Don  Carlos  is  fighting  in  Spain ;  Don  Miguel  and  his  adherents  are 
preparing  for  a  new  conflict  in  Portugal ;  Turkey  and  Egypt  are  at  daggers 
drawn ;  Switzerland  is  quarrelling  with  her  neighbouring  States  about  Italian 
refugees ;  Frankfort  is  occupied  by  Prussian  troops  in  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna ;  Algiers  is  being  made  a  large  Frendi  colony  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
mises made  to  the  contrary  by  France  in  1829  and  1880 ;  ten  thousand  Polish 
nobles  are  still  proscribed  and  wandering  in  Europe ;  French  gaols  are  full  of 
political  ofifenders,  who,  when  liberated  or  acquitted,  will  begin  again  to  conspire* 
In  one  word,  nothing  is  terminated. 

We  cannot  conceive  that  even  the  most  jaundiced  of  our  '  yellow 
journals '  would  pen  such  a  passage,  mviatis  mviamdis,  to-day.  No 
one  now  attempts  to  make  England  play  in  Europe  the  part  of  an 
omnipresent  Providence,  and  it  argues  no  disloyalty  to  Cobden's  ideas 
on  intervention  that  attacks  have  ceased  to  be  made  on  a  policy 
which  has  long  been  discarded. 

On  all  these  subjects,  no  doubt,  the  old  spirit  would  revive  if  the 
need  arose,  the  old  weapons  of  argument  would  be  brought  down  from 
the  rack  and  sharpened  and  polished  for  use.  Two  years  ago  another 
of  the  chief  items  of  Cobden's  policy  would  have  been  classed  among 
these  matters  of  settled  controversy.  Protection  was  apparently 
as  dead  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Balance  of  Power  and  a  com  tax  as 
unlikely  to  be  revived  as  the  tax  upon  newspapers.  When  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's energy  breathed  fresh  life  into  the  old  theories  it  at  onoe 
became  evident  that  the  Liberals  of  to-day  were  free  traders  as  staunch 
as  were  the  Liberals  of  two  generations  ago.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
only  one  member  of  the  party,  in  the  country  only  a  handful,  declared 
themselves  converts  to  protection ;  and  numbers  of  Liberals,  who  had 
been  severed  from  the  party  by  the  Home  Bule  controversy,  came 
back  to  the  ranks  when  the  old  issue  was  renewed. 

A  strange  feature  in  a  strange  campaign  is  the  attempt  which  has 
been  made  to  enlist  the  name  of  Cobden  in  support  of  the  very  policy 
which  he  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  attacking.  The  attempt 
may  be  seen  to  be  based  on  slender  foundation.  Cobden  was  sanguine 
enough  to  expect  that  free  trade,  established  in  England,  would  soon 
become  universal.  '  I  believe,'  he  said  in  January  1846, '  that  if  you 
abolish  the  com  law  honestly,  and  adopt  free  trade  in  its  simplicity, 
there  will  not  be  a  tariff  in  Europe  that  will  not  be  changed  in  less  than 
five  years  to  follow  your  example.'  And  we  are  asked  to  suppose  that 
Cobden's  attachment  to  free  trade  was  the  outcome  of  this  belief,  and 
that,  foreign  countries  remaining  protectionist,  his  expectation  not 
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having  been  realised,  Cobden  himself  would  have  changed  his  view. 
There  is  no  student  of  his  speeches  who  can  accept  such  a  plea.  Two 
brief  quotations  will  be  enough  to  disprove  it.  Shortly  before  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  at  a  meeting  at  Aberdeen  in  January  1844, 
Cobden  spoke  as  follows  : 

To  take  the  first  objection  .  .  .  that  we  most  not  carry  out  the  principles  of 
free  trade  till  other  nations  do  the  same.  It  would  be  roinoos  to  carry  our 
liberality  farther  than  our  neighboors,  so  speak  the  reciprocity  party,  of  whom 
I  understand  there  are  some  in  this  city.  But  the  baselessness  of  this  doctrine 
was  sufficiently  shown  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  in  the  revisal  of  the  tari£  It 
was  his  boast  that  he  had  made  his  redactions  without  reference  to  any 
nation  whatever,  and  that  it  was  but  justice  to  disregard  the  tariff  dues  of  all 
nations  in  regulating  our  own.  But  I  will  not  appeal  to  the  foes  of  free  trade 
in  support  of  its  doctrine.  I  will  appeal  to  the  reason  of  my  audience.  The 
greater  the  restriction  in  other  countries  the  more  necessity  is  there  for  free 
trade  in  this, 

a  proposition  which  the  speaker  then  proceeded  to  illustrate  and 
prove.  And  five  years  later,  in  a  speech  at  Manchester  on  the  10th 
of  January,  1849,  he  said : 

I  remember  at  the  last  stage  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation  our  opponents 
were  driven  to  this  position :  *  Free  trade  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  you  cannot 
have  it  until  other  countries  adopt  it  too ' ;  and  I  used  to  say,  *If  free  trade  be 
a  good  thing  for  us,  we  will  have  it :  let  others  take  it,  if  it  be  a  good  thing  for 
them ;  if  not,  let  them  do  without  it.* 

Clearly,  therefore,  it  was  CJobden's  opinion  that  while  free  trade 
abroad  was  a  desirable,  and  a  probable,  consequence  of  free  trade  in 
England,  it  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  condition.  He 
held,  as  his  successors  hold,  that  universal  free  trade  is  the  ideal,  but 
that  one-sided  free  trade  is  infinitely  better  than  none  at  all,  that  if 
foreign  States  raise  one  barrier  to  hamper  the  flow  of  international 
exchange  the  fact  is  no  reason  why  we  should  raise  a  second  to  double 
the  injury  to  our  own  conunerce  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article,  however,  to  embark  on  the  wide 
sea  of  fiscal  controversy.  Our  concern  is  only  with  the  fact  that 
Liberalism,  on  the  one  hand,  remains  faithful  in  the  belief  that  the 
fi«e  trade  policy  is  wise,  and  that  we  may  dismiss  very  lightly  the 
endeavour  to  show  that  Ciobden  on  his  side,  if  he  were  now  alive, 
would  be  found  to  be  faithless. 

The  declarations  on  many  occasions,  in  Parliament  and  on  the 
platform,  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  show  it  to  be  still  Gobdenite 
also  in  its  desire  to  keep  in  check  bellicose  tendencies  and  to  promote 
international  goodwill,  in  its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  arbitration  and 
in  its  opposition  to  exaggerated  armaments.  If  it  favours  the  main- 
tenance of  a  navy  powerful  enough  to  ensure  our  security,  so  also 
did  Cobden.  *  I  would  if  necessary,'  he  wrote  tojLord  John  Russell, 
and  repeated  in  similar  terms  more  than  once  in  his  speeches, '  spend 
one  hundred  millions  sterling  to  maintain  our  irresistible  superiority 
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over  France  at  sea.'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  C!obden  resisted  the  con- 
stant increase  of  onr  costly  army,  so  also  does  Liberalism ;  and  the 
proof  of  the  efficiency  of  civilian  soldiers  under  modem  conditions, 
given  by  both  sides  in  the  recent  South  African  war,  seems  likely  to  add 
fresh  force  to  its  opposition.  Against  international  arbitration  belated 
witticisms  are  still  sometimes  directed,  but  there  are  now  few  who  do 
not  pay  to  the  principle  at  least  the  homage  of  lip  service.  It  was 
otherwise  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  We  see  Cobden  scoffed  at  as 
an  idealist  for  his  advocacy  of  this  cause,  derided  for  his  Quakerism, 
angrily  denounced  for  his  lack  of  patriotic  spirit.  All  the  forces  of 
prejudice,  of  cynicism,  of  insular  vainglory  were  marshalled  to  resist 
his  proposals,  and  directed  their  whole  armoury  of  ridicule  and  abuse 
against  the  man  who  ventured  to  suggest  that  there  were  many  dis- 
putes between  nations  which  might  be  settled  by  judicial  process 
instead  of  by  the  uncertain  ways  of  diplomacy  or  by  the  violence  of 
war.  He  held  his  cause  none  the  less.  He  made  many  converts. 
He  won  the  support  of  Gladstone.  The  Alabama  Treaty,  which  cost 
Gladstone  much  of  his  popularity  and  contributed  to  the  downfedl  of 
his  first  ministry,  opened  a  new  era  in  international  relations.  In 
recent  years,  every  two  months  on  the  average  has  seen  the  settlement 
of  one  international  dispute,  of  greater  or  less  importance,  by  peaceful 
arbitration.  The  creation  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  by  the  action  of  all 
the  Powers — lukewarm  action,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  effective — 
has  set  the  seal  on  this,  which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
of  all  the  humanitarian  movements  of  the  modem  age.  And  whoever 
is  in  touch  with  the  views  of  present-day  Liberalism  is  aware  that  there 
is  no  object  to  which  it  is  more  earnestly  attached  than  to  secure  the 
maximum  application,  which  the  conditions  of  the  world  allow,  of  a 
principle  which  Cobden,  more  than  any  other  one  man,  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  practical  politics. 

Towards  the  goal  of  full  self-government  many  stages  have  been 
passed  during  the  last  half-century.  The  equality  of  the  middle 
classes  with  the  aristocracy  in  the  work  of  administration,  though 
often,  indeed,  ignored  in  practice,  has  at  least  been  accepted  in  theory. 
The  firanchise  has  been  widened.  The  ballot  has  been  established. 
A  hierarchy  of  local  authorities  has  been  set  up  on  the  democratic 
plan.  But  the  House  of  Lords  remains  unchanged  ;  labour  is  directly 
represented  by  only  thirteen  members  in  a  Parliament  of  670 ;  plural 
voting  survives ;  one  third  of  the  adult  male  population  are  still  with- 
out votes.  In  its  efforts  to  secure  the  remedy  of  these  shortcomings 
in  the  democratic  system.  Liberalism  continues  along  the  lines  which 
Cobden  helped  to  trace. 

The  two  branches  of  policy  in  which  the  Liberal  party  of  to-day  is 
clearly  out  of  sympathy  with  Cobden's  ideas  relate  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Empire  and  to  State  action  for  the  purposes  of  social  reform. 

There  are  probably  not  three  among  the  British  members  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  possibly  not  one,  who  would  express  the  views  on 
Imperial  policy  which  he  expressed  in  the  letters  and  speeches  that  have 
been  quoted.  No  Liberal  statesman  nowadays  would  fail  to  treat  as  an 
accusation  to  be  warmly  repudiated  an  assertion  that  it  was  the  ideal 
of  a  Little  England  which  inspired  his  action  in  Indian  and  Colonial 
affidrs.  There  is,  indeed,  anunwillingness,  often  stated,  to  make  further 
additions  to  our  vast  responsibilities ;  but  the  unwillingness  is  nob 
limited  to  one  section,  and  has  been  voiced  in  uncompromising  language, 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  by  the  present  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party.  There  is  active  criticism  of  the  feiults  of  colonial  administra- 
tion and  a  zealous  championship  of  the  rights  of  the  native  races  under 
our  rule ;  but  the  critics  are  eager  to  make  dear  that  their  action 
springs  from  a  desire  to  perfect,  and  not  to  undermine,  the  sjrst^n  of 
Imperial  government.  There  is  a  proper  objection  to  colonial  expoci- 
diture,  especially  for  military  purposes,  pushed  to  such  a  point  as  to 
lay  heavy  burdens  on  the  home  taxpayer ;  for  while  the  State  has 
duties  to  the  British  subjects  of  other  races,  its  duties  to  its  own  people 
are  primary,  and  it  would  obviously  be  a  very  short-sighted  ImperiaUsm 
which  would  impoverish  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  order  to  scatter 
£ftvours  in  Asia  and  Africa.  And  if  such  comments  are  more  frequent 
than  florid  effusions  on  the  greatness  and  the  glory  of  the  Empire,  it 
is  because  they  are  thought  more  useful,  and  because  there  is  little 
need  of  emphasising  a  sentiment  on  which  all  are  agreed. 

Lord  John  Bussell  and  the  Whigs  never  shared  Cobden's  anti- 
colonial  theories.  Gladstone  was  affected  by  them  but  little.  In 
recent  years  the  tendency  has  been  more  and  more  in  the  oontracy 
direction.  Among  the  younger  men  especially  in  the  Liberal  party 
there  are  now  few  indeed  who  would  not  claun  to  be  animated  by  a 
determination  to  preserve  the  Empire's  unity  and  a  zeal  in  promoting 
its  internal  prosperity  as  real  as  any  that  mark  their  opponents. 

For  men  have  come  to  see  that,  having  assumed  the  government 
of  so  many  of  the  backward  races  of  the  world,  England  is  faced  by 
a  task  precisely  similar  in  kind  to  the  task  of  promoting  the  iptogteas 
of  the  less  fortunate  classes  at  home.  We  may  be  interested  in 
Nigeria  or  Egypt  for  the  same  humanitarian  reason  that  we  are  inte- 
rested in  Whitechapel  or  the  congested  districts  of  Ireland.  Seeking 
to  use  the  legislative  powers  of  the  British  State  to  raise  the  standard 
of  life  among  our  own  population,  we  cannot  refrise  to  employ  its 
administrative  powers  to  establish  order,  to  stop  cruelties,  and  to 
spread  knowledge  among  the  coloured  peoples  who  have  been  brought 
under  its  sway. 

Conquest  is  conquest  and  dominion  is  dominion,  but  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  Lord  Cromer  and  a  Genghis 
Khan.  Our  empire  in  the  tropical  zone  differs  fundamentally  from  the 
empires  of  the  past.  The  glory  of  the  victories  by  which  it  has  been 
won,  and  the  wealth  derived  from  its  possession,  are  not  its  essential 
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features.  They  only  obscure  the  real  nature  of  the  work  in  hand.  To 
us  the  true  glory  of  the  Empire  appears  in  the  lasting  peace  it  has  es- 
tablished over  a  fourth  part  of  the  world,  its  chief  profit  in  the  greater 
well-being  of  its  subjects.  And  it  is  bebause  we  realise,  what  Cobden 
and  his  followers  never  fully  realised,  that  British  administration 
among  the  backward  races,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  that 
led  to  its  establishment  and  with  all  its  present  Sftults  and  drawbacks, 
k  now  in  purpose  and  in  effect  philanthropic ;  it  is  because  we  see 
that,  controlled  more  and  more  by  democratic  opinion  at  home,  this 
aspect  of  our  dominion  tends  increasingly  to  develop  and  to  become 
more  plainly  the  dominant  aspect ;  it  is  because  our  rule  contains 
within  itself  an  active  principle  of  progress  and  is  gradually  working 
itself  free  from  defects — ^it  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  great 
majority  of  Liberals  of  to-day  approach  the  problems  of  Imperial 
government  with  an  interest  and  a  sympathy  that  were  often  lacking 
in  their  predecessors. 

The  maintenance  of  the  connection  with  the  other  great  division 
of  the  Empire,  the  white  Colonies,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy. The  grant  of  self-government  has  removed  many  of  .the 
abuses  which  Cobden  denounced.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  these  flourishing  States  will  not  permanently  refuse  to  contribute 
their  just  share  to  the  cost  of  the  common  defence.  The  advantages 
of  union  in  prestige,  in  defensive  power,  and  in  the  promotion  of 
trade  are  so  great,  the  disadvantages  are  so  small,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  man  in  England  who  would  now  contemplate  with  satisCac- 
tion  such  changes  as  would  '  gradually  and  imperceptibly  loose  the 
bands  which  unite  our  Colonies  to  us.' 

The  changing  conditions  of  action  and  the  changing  currents  ot 
thought  have  brought  an  equally  complete  rejection  of  the  Cobdenite 
doctrine  of  State  inactivity  at  home.  A  new  sptem  of  local  self- 
government  has  come  into  being ;  the  character  of  the  civil  service 
has  been  revolutionised;  the  State  has  at  its  command  a  highly 
efficient  machinery  which  allows  it  to  undertake — and,  as  experience 
shows,  with  success — a  multitude  of  duties  which  were  beyond  its 
reach  sixty  or  eighty  years  ago.  And  there  has  been  a  growing 
impatience  at  the  continuance,  decade  after  decade  and  generation 
after  generation,  of  degraded  conditions  of  life  among  vast  masses  of 
the  people. 

Great  as  our  social  progress  has  been,  the  scenes  of  misery  of 
which  we  read  in  Disraeli's  Sybil  or  Dickens's  Hard  Tvmea  have  tiieir 
parallel  in  many  a  dark  picture  truly  painted  in  books  of  to-day. 
Still  the  unresting  machine  of  our  national  industry,  fed  with  a 
continuous  stream  of  human  life,  tosses  men  together  in  crowded 
manufietcturing  towns,  binds  them  for  long  hours  to  daily  monotonous 
tasks,  turns  its  raw  material  into  myriads  of  pale,  undersized  men 
and  women,  always  tired,  drawn  to  the  dangerous  pleasures  of  the 
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drinking  saloons  by  sheer  craving  for  brightness  and  change. 
Across  the  brilliance  of  onr  modem  civilisation  the  sordid  lives  of 
the  poor  still  lie  as  a  shadow.  Just  as  the  glory  of  Greece  is 
darkened  in  history  by  the  slavery  that  underlay  it,  and  the  glory  of 
Rome  by  the  exhaustion  of  her  provinces  on  which  it  was  founded, 
so,  we  may  be  sure,  history  will  turn  from  her  tale  of  our  greatness, 
from  our  wealthy  cities  and  our  fleets  covering  the  seas,  from  the 
achievements  of  our  science  and  art,  literature  and  philosophy,  from 
the  unrivalled  empire  we  have  established  and  the  peace  and  good 
government  that  characterise  it,  to  point  to  the  hardships,  the 
narrowness,  and  the  gloom  we  have  allowed  to  continue  among  those 
classes  on  whose  labour,  be  it  remembered,  the  whole  imposing 
structure  is  based.  To  find  a  remedy  for  such  evils  is  the  essential 
motive  of  modem  Liberalism. 

Seeking  this  end,  reformers  are  no  longer  willing  to  leave  to  the 
slow  and  doubtful  working  of  laisseshfai/re  individualism  the  solution 
of  social  problems.  Granted  that  economic  forces — ^the  so-called 
natural  forces — can  alone  achieve  the  greater  part  of  the  task,  there 
is  still  large  scope  for  the  deliberate  action  of  Government.  Because 
the  rain  finds  its  way  to  the  sea  by  innumerable  subterranean  rills, 
by  springs  and  rivers  which  man  could  not  make,  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  irrigation,  canals,  and  harbours  are  useless.  Granted 
also  that  State  action  has  its  limits,  and  wrongly  directed  may  do 
infinite  harm,  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  the  principle  that  its 
helpfulness  is  greatest  when  its  activities  are  least. 

'  During  the  nineteenth  centuiy,'  said  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll 
in  his  Beign  of  Law,  •'  two  great  discoveries  have  been  made  in 
the  science  of  government:  the  one  is  the  immense  advantage  of 
abolishing  restrictions  upon  trade;  the  other  is  the  absolute 
necessity  of  imposing  restrictions  upon  labour.'  Gobdenite  in  matters 
of  commerce.  Liberalism  is  no  longer  Ciobdenite  in  matters  of  social 
organisation.  The  last  Liberal  administration  carried  or  proposed, 
during  its  short  tenure  of  power,  a  remarkable  series  of  measures  of 
State  intervention,  extensive  and  minute,  which  offered  a  complete 
negation  to  the  individualist  doctrines  of  the  Manchester  sdiool. 
The  present  programme  of  the  party  follows  the  same  lines.  Tem- 
perance legislation,  housing  legislation,  measures  for  limitiTig  the 
hours  of  labour  in  shops  and  in  mines,  the  further  regulation  of 
conditions  of  work  in  Seu^ries,  home  workshops,  mines,  ships,  and 
on  the  railways,  an  extension  of  the  Compensation  for  Accidents 
Act,  relief  for  the  deserving  aged,  and  assistance  to  find  work  for 
the  industrious  among  the  unemployed,  a  more  complete  system  of 
national  education,  the  municipalisation  of  tramwajrs  and  other 
services,  the  general  improvement  of  urban  environment — a  mere 
statement  of  their  proposals  of  social  reform  is  enough  to  show  how 
£ar  the  world  of  politics  has  moved  since  Gobden  warned  the  working 
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men  of  Lancashire  not  to  expect  that  the  State  would  ever  be  able, 
by  direct  action,  to  help  them  escape  from  the  evil  conditions  by 
which  modem  industrialism  had  bound  them  about. 

'  The  science  of  government/  as  Macaulay  says,  '  is  an  experi- 
mental science,  and,  like  all  other  experimental  sciences,  it  is 
generally  working  itself  clearer  and  clearer  and  depositing  impurity 
after  impurity.'  Liberalism,  which  is  the  policy  of  change,  cannot 
itself  be  unchanging.  But  when  full  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  altered  views  which  a  longer  experience  has  brought,  and  when 
we  have  eliminated  the  subjects  of  those  controversies  which  time 
has  finally  settled,  there  remains  in  our  contemporary  Liberalism  a 
great  body  of  doctrine  of  which  Gobden  was  the  originator  or  the  zealous 
advocate.  And  the  essence  of  his  creed  is  still  the  essence  of  ours, 
as  it  was  the  essence  of  the  creed  of  one  who  was  not  only  the 
greatest  poet  but  was  also  among  the  greatest  of  the  political  philoso- 
phers of  the  Middle  Age.  '  This  therefore,'  Dante  wrote  in  Ida  De 
Mona/rehia^  *  is  the  mark  at  which  he  who  is  to  care  for  the  world 
must  most  chiefly  aim,  that  in  this  little  plot  of  earth,  belonging 
to  mortal  man,  life  may  pass  in  freedom  and  with  peace.' 

Herbert  Samuel. 
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THE   YELLOW  PERIL 


Immbdiately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  numerous 
articles,  in  which  the  terrible  danger  of  the  yellow  peril  to  the  powers 
of  Europe  was  forcibly  demonstrated,  appeared  in  the  Continental 
press,  especially  in  that  of  Russia  and  of  Oermany.  In  these  articles 
it  was  said  that,  unless  Japan  was  defeated  by  Russia,  an  immense 
Chinese  army  would  arise  imder  Japanese  leadership,  which  would 
first  wrest  her  Asiatic  possessions  from  Europe,  and  then  wage  war 
against  the  white  races,  Christianity,  and  European  dvilisation,  as 
in  the  dajrs  of  Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane. 

If  the  yellow  races  shoidd  become  united  into  one  solid  mass,  or 
if  China  shoidd  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Japan,  the  danger  of  a  conflict 
with  that  immense  power  woidd,  indeed,  be  very  great  for  the  European 
powers,  and  especially  for  those  European  powers  which  have  valuable 
and  extensive  possessions  in  Asia.  Great  Britain  has  in  India  and 
Burma  not  only  the  most  valuable  stake  in  Asia,  but  these  countries 
are,  besides,  neighbours  of  China,  towards  which  they  have  a  frontier 
extending  over  several  thousand  miles.  Consequently  it  is  clear  that, 
if  there  is  really  a  yellow  peril,  the  danger  of  aggression  is  most  imme- 
diate for  Great  Britain,  for  it  appears  most  likely  that  that  yellow 
army  of  ten  or  twenty  millions  of  men,  of  which  Continental  writers 
have  spoken,  would  firat  move  on  India  in  order  to  fulfil  its  anticipated 
object  of  reclaiming  ^  Asia  for  the  Asiatics '  by  expelling  the  English, 
before  threatening  and  invading  Europe. 

The  conclusion  that  China  may  follow  Japan's  example  and 
reform  herself,  and  create  an  immense  army  and  navy  of  Japanese 
excellence,  against  which  the  armed  forces  of  united  Europe  might 
prove  powedess,  is  a  natural  one,  and  an  easy  one  to  come  to,  for  at 
first  sight  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  much  in  conmion.  Th&j 
have  the  same  yellow  skin,  the  same  black  hair,  and  the  same  almond- 
shaped  eye.  Until  forty  years  ago  Chinese  and  Japanese  culture 
was  identical,  both  nations  possessed  the  same  literature  and  the 
same  arts,  they  used  the  same  writing,  and  they  were  equally  hostile 
to  foreigners.  In  industrial  and  artistic  products,  such  as  porcelain, 
lacquer  ware,  bronzes,  and  silks,  it  is  often  impossible  to  tell  Chinese 
from  Japanese  goods.    Therefore  the  deduction  that  China  would 
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imitate  Japan,  that  a  victorious  Japan  woiQd  soon  convert  the  latent 
danger  of  the  yellow  peril  into  an  actual  danger  by  reforming  China 
and  then  contending  with  the  white  races  for  the  dominion  of  the 
world,  seems  very  plausible.  Hence  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  in- 
vestigate whether  the  yellow  peril  exists  indeed,  or  whether  it  is  merely 
imaginary. 

Many  writers,  of  whom  some  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the 
Far  East,  have  given  their  personal  views  on  the  future  of  the  yellow 
race,  and,  needless  to  say,  their  hypotheses  vary.  After  all,  the 
question  whether  there  is  a  yellow  peril  or  whether  there  is  not,  is 
not  one  that  can  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  the  personal  views  of  any 
one  European,  whether  he  has  been  in  Asia  or  not.  That  question 
can  be  answered  only  if  we  carefully  inquire  into  the  mind  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  so  obtain  an  inside  view  of  these  nations  and  their 
aspirations,  in  order  that  we  may  weigh  the  factors  which  may 
create  a  peril  to  the  white  race. 

Owing  to  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  foremost  Japanese  and 
Chinese  statesmen  who  have  supplied  me  with  most  valuable  informa- 
tion, I  have  been  enabled  to  investigate  this  question  very  fully,  and 
to  obtain  the  views  of  some  of  the  best  minds  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Baron  Suyematan,  the  f onner  Minister 
of  Conmiunications  and  of  the  Interior  of  Japan,  for  the  extremely 
valuable  information  with  which  he  has  supplied  me. 

Though  China  and  Japan  are  neighbours,  and  have  apparently 
much  in  common,  the  fundamental  differences  in  the  histoiy,  tradi- 
tions, character,  mind,  aims,  and  organisation  of  these  two  nations 
are  so  great  as  to  appear  irreconcilable.  These  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences may  be  summed  up  in  the  single  phrase  that  Japan  is,  and  has 
always  been,  an  open-minded  and  progressive  nation  that  looked  to 
the  future,  whilst  China  has,  during  historical  times,  always  lived  in 
the  past. 

The  entire  political  and  social  organisation  of  China,  her  ethics, 
her  science,  her  education,  her  policy,  and  her  system  of  government 
are  based  on  certain  canons  which  were  drawn  up  long  before  the  time 
of  Moses.  The  Chinese  principles  and  system  of  government  have, 
from  the  time  of  Confucius,  been  handed  on  from  djoiasty  to  dynasty. 
As  far  as  possible  all  actions  of  the  Chinese  Government  are  regulated 
by  precedents  reaching  back  thousands  of  years,  and  a  board  of  the 
highest  officials  have  to  watch  that  all  edicts  and  proclamations 
conform  in  style,  spirit,  and  substance  with  the  ancient  dynastic 
regulations  and  Confucian  precepts. 

The  minute  rules  contained  in  the  Book  of  BUes^  which  was  written 
3,000  years  ago,  are  still  authoritative  in  all  circumstances  of  national 
and  of  private  life,  and  have  to  be  diligently  observed  and  adhered  to. 

Confucius,  *  the  incomparable  teacher,  sage,  and  saint  of  all  times,' 
as  he  is  called  in  China,  lived  551-479  B.C.,  or  200  years  before 
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Alexander  the  Qieat.  His  image  is  to  be  found  eveiywheie,  the 
Empeior  and  all  the  people  do  him  homage,  and  his  influence  over  the 
mind  of  China  is  absolute.  His  teachings  are  in  the  main  based  on 
the  pronouncements  of  rulers  who  flourished  between  2356  and  2205 
B.C.  This  period  was,  in  the  eyes  of  Confucius,  the  Gk>lden  Age  of 
China,  and  the  principles  and  precepts  of  the  Emperors  Yaou  and 
Shun,  who  then  flourished,  were,  and  are  still,  valid. 

In  all  Chinese  pronouncements,  and  even  in  the  most  progressive 
ones,  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  most  scholarly  manner  that  they  conform 
in  every  respect  with  the  principles  contained  in  the  Book  of  CJumges, 
the  Doarine  of  the  Middle,  the  Chow  Ceremonial,  and  otiier  books 
which  were  written  3,000  years  ago^  and  with  the  Confucian  writings 
which  are  2,300  years  old.  A  few  examples  will  show  how  completely 
China's  mind  is  fettered  by  the  precepts  of  antiquity.  The  great 
Yangtse  viceroy  Chang  Chi  Tung,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  progressive 
high  official  in  China,  a  few  years  ago  presented  a  book,  in  two  volumes, 
entitled  China^a  Only  Hope,  to  the  Emperor  in  which  he  urged  numerous 
reforms.  At  least  half  of  this  book  consists  of  the  enumeration  of 
precedents  in  favour  of  reform  which  are  taken  from  remote  antiquity. 
Thus  we  read : 

The  principle  of  Western  Natural  Sdenoe  is  stated  in  the  DooMne  of  ihe 
Middle ;  the  principle  of  what  is  known  as  scientific  agriculture  lies  in  the  Chow 
Ceremonial,  which  discusses  the  method  of  transforming  soil,  silk  and  cotton 
selection,  the  utilisation  of  waste  matter,  etc.  .  .  In  the  San  Tai  (1900  b.c.) 
there  were  schools  of  langtiages  in  China. 

Even  in  that  most  celebrated  and  most  radically  progressive  reform 
edict,  which  was  issued  a  few  years  ago  by  the  present  Emperor  Kwang 
Hsu,  we  find  that  China  is  firmly  and  apparently  indissolubly  bound 
to  her  antique  traditions,  from  which  she  must  not  deviate  under  any 
circumstances,  for  we  read : 

The  world  possesses  canons  that  have  come  down  from  antiquity  and  are 
unalterable,  but  there  is  no  method  of  governing  that  may  not  be  modified.  The 
jBooX;  of  Changee  long  ago  showed  how  such  modifications  might  be  ad<9ted| 
and  one  can  see  clearly  from  the  Confucian  Analeete  wherein  lies  loss  and 
advantage.  The  Three  Bonds  and  the  Five  Moral  Virtues,  which  stand  out 
bright  as  the  sun  and  stars  enlightening  the  world,  cannot  be  changed,  but 
modifications  in  government  may  be  introduced,  just  as  the  lute  player  must 
shift  his  fingers  from  one  string  of  his  instrument  to  another. 

The  constant  quotation  of  Confucian  and  pre-Confucian  precepts^ 
and  the  absolute  domination  of  these  precepts  even  in  the  most 
practical  and  most  urgent  questions  of  the  day,  is  for  Europeans  very 
difficult  to  understand,  and  an  adequate  explanation  of  this,  to  us, 
very  singular  phenomenon  is  difficult  to  give.  We  must  rest  satisfied 
widi  the  knowledge  that  these  ancient  canons  are  still  absolutely 
guiding  and  binding  on  the  whole  people. 

The  only  historical  precedent  for  the  mental  attitude  of  China  is 
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fnimshed  by  the  similar  attitude  of  ancient  Egypt.  There  also  culture 
had  marveUouslj  devel<^)ed  in  an  age  that  appears  prehistoric  to  us, 
hut  progress  had  been  arrested  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  later 
centuries  were  content  to  stand  still  and  contemplate  the  past,  maintain 
that  civilisation  which  their  remote  ancestors  had  created  by  constant 
progress,  and  bar  or  forbid  all  innovations. 

We  Europeans  find  the  retrospective  attitude  of  the  Chinese  mind, 
with  its  veneration  of  the  extreme  past,  an  inexplicable  anachronism 
in  this  world  of  constant  change  and  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Chinese  find  the  claim  of  Europeans  to  the  possession  of  a  superior 
civilisation  no  less  astounding  and  unjustified.  The  Chinese,  whose 
political  and  private  conduct  is  regulated  by  standard  works  which 
are  thousands  of  years  old,  and  who  claim  a  history  extending  over 
ten  thousands  of  years,  look  upon  the  European  in  much  the  same 
way  in  which  a  grandee  of  Spain,  with  an  historic  name,  looks  down 
upon  a  Chicago  pork  packer.  Evidence  of  the  conviction  that  Chinese 
civilisation  is  incomparably  superior  to  European  culture  may  be 
met  with  in  the  most  progressive  Chinese.  That  most  progressive 
viceroy,  Chang  Chi  Timg,  for  instance,  says  in  China' 8  Ofdy  Hope : 

Examine  the  history  of  China  for  2,000  years  back  and  then  compare  it 
with  the  Western  history  of  fifty  years  1  Does  the  government  of  these  foreign 
conntries  present  such  a  record  of  generosity,  benevolence,  loyalty,  and  honesty 
as  ours? 

In  their  contempt  for  European  civilisation  the  most  highly  cultured 
Chinese,  and  the  less  cultured,  have  but  one  opinion.  We  read  in  one 
of  the  Boxer  proclamations : 

Though  they  ride  in  sedan  chairs  unbefitting  their  rank,  China  still  regards 
them  as  barbarians  of  whom  Heaven  disapproves,  and  it  is  for  their  destruction 
that  spirits  and  genie  are  now  sent  to  earth. 

When  the  present  Czar  travelled  in  the  Far  East  in  1890-91,  he 
contemplated  visiting  Peking.  But  the  Chinese  Qovemment  first 
tried  to  induce  him  to  change  his  plans,  then  arranged  that  he  should 
only  be  received  by  Li  Hung  Chang,  because  a  worthy  reception  of 
him  in  Peking  would  have  meant  the  acknowledgment  of  Russia's 
equality.    Discovering  the  intended  slight  the  visit  was  abandoned. 

The  feeling  of  immeasurable  superiority  permeates  the  whole 
Chinese  nation  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  members  of  all 
other  extra-European  nations  adopt  European  ways  and  European 
dress,  but  a  Chinaman,  whatever  his  position  may  be,  would  as  little 
tiiink  of  adopting  European  manners  and  European  dress  in  Europe 
as  an  Englishman  would  think  of  wearing  a  loin  cloth  in  the  Transvaal. 
European  learning,  European  principles,  European  manners,  and 
European  views  are  so  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  Chinese 
that  the  Chinese  look  on  Europeans  with  exactly  the  same  feeling  of 
wonder  mingled  with  contempt  with  which  many  Europeans  regard 
the  Chinese. 
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ConfaciuB  taught : '  When  there  is  constancy  then  only  can  there  be 
permanence,  when  there  is  permanence  then  only  gan  there  be  rest, 
when  there  is  rest  then  only  can  there  be  quiet,  when  there  is  quiet 
then  only  can  there  be  meditation,  when  there  is  meditation  then 
only  can  there  be  success.' 

This  saying  of  Confucius  sums  up  and  explidns  the  peculiar  mental 
attitude  of  China,  which  we  call  inertia  and  hostilily  to  progress,  and 
which  is  as  natural  and  as  ingrained  in  China  as  activity,  progress, 
and  the  love  of  change  are  in  the  countries  populated  bf  the  white 
races.  Therefore  the  countries  of  the  West  are,  in  the  Chinese  mind,  a 
world  of  yesterday,  a  strange,  fantastic,  and  barbaric  new  worid, 
without  a  past,  dignily,  or  real  learning. 

The  Chinese  possess  no  alphabet,  but  a  different  sign  for  every 
word.  The  less  educated  must  know  several  thousands  of  tiiese  word 
pictures  in  order  to  understand  the  simple  written  language,  whilst 
the  highly  cultured  must  know  tens  of  thousands  of  these  complicated 
signs.  Consequently  the  Chinese  child  has  to  go  through  a  very 
prolonged  and  very  laborious  training  in  order  to  learn  reading  and 
writing.  The  Chinese  leam  reading  not  from  primers,  but  exclusively 
from  the  classics.  Thus  it  comes  that  when  they  have  finished  their 
education  they  know  the  classics  by  heart,  but  know  little  or  notdung 
else.  Indeed,  the  very  immensity  of  the  task  of  learning  to  read  and 
to  write  makes  it  difficult,  and  idmost  impossible,  for  the  Chinese  to 
learn  anything  besides,  and  this  explains  why  this  otherwise  so  talented 
and  so  highly  educated  race  is  so  strangely  ignorant  of  outside  affairs 
and  of  European  languages. 

Owing  to  this  peculiar  education  it  comes  that  the  teachings  of 
Confucius  contained  in  the  classics  are  deeply  and  indelibly  engraved  in 
the  memory  of  the  people ;  it  loses  its  open  mind,  and  it  would  almost 
seem  that  China  would  be  able  to  introduce  sweeping  reforms  after 
Japan's  example  if  only  tho  nation  would  break  with  its  traditions 
and  with  Confuciamsm,  its  only  real  religion,  and  exchange  its  language. 
Such  a  contingency  seems,  however,  extremely  unlikely. 

Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  recognised  that  Chinese  writing 
is  a  very  serious  bar  to  national  progress.  Therefore,  she  has  akeady 
greatly  simplified  her  writing,  and  is  contemplating  the  abolishment 
of  Chinese  characters  altogether,  and  the  introduction  of  Roman 
characters  in  their  stead. 

Ancestor-worship  is  the  only  State  worship,  and  is  the  general 
worship  prevailing  in  China.  The  veneration  of  ancestors  provides 
an  adcUtional  bar  to  progress  and  reform,  for  the  actions  of  the  State 
and  of  the  individual  have,  on  reli^ous  grounds,  to  be  shaped,  not  in 
accordance  with  present  requirements,  but  with  ancient  precedents. 
The  few  facts  and  quotations  given  will  make  it  abundantly  dear  why 
China  has  advanced  so  little  during  the  last  two  or  three  thousand 
years  in  literature^  science,  and  statecraft,    ,^  .^    .  ^. 
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Ghina's  rigid  conaWrittism  has  proved  strong^  l^an  all  conquerors ' 
who  have  overthrown  China.  China  has  remained  true  to  herself 
throof^  all  the  changes  of  history^  and  is  a  huge  survival  of,  tbt 
Europeans,  but  not  for  the  Chinese,  prehistoric  times.  This  enormous 
record  of  continued  national  and  individual  conservatism  mdces  it 
appear  extxemely  uoolikely  that  China,  who  for  thousands  of  years  has 
been  standing  stiU,  will  suddenly  reform  herself  or  allow  herself  to  be 
reformed  and  become  a  progressive  and  co&quering  nation. 

Whilst  China  haa  always  been  a  conservative  and  essential^  a 
peaceful  and  passive  nation,  Japan  has  ever  been  progressive  and 
warlike.  Seventeen  centuries  ago  Japan  made  her  first  descent  on 
Korea,  and  adopted  the  superior  civilisation  which  she  found  in  that 
country.  In  their  constant  desire  for  self-improvement,  the  Japanese 
have  always  tried  to  learn  from  the  ablest  and  the  most  powerful 
nation  which  they  knew,  and  that  nation  was,  until  recently,  China. 
Following  China's  example,  Japan  lived  a  life  of  absolute  isolation 
from  1638  onward,  until  Commodore  Perrjr  steamed  into  the  harbour 
of  Uraga.  The  bombardment  of  Shimonoseki  in  1864,  unimportant 
though  it  was,  inmlediately  awakened  Japan  to  the  realities  of  life. 
The  country,  which  had  hitherto  been  divided  against  itself  through 
the  ascendency  and  usurpation  of  the  nobles,  keenly  felt  the  humilia- 
tion of  that  bombardment,  and  at  once  was  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
presenting  a  united  frojdit  to  the  world.  Before  four  years  had  gone 
by  the  Mikado  was  re-estabhshed  as  the  real  ruler  over  the  whole  of 
Japan.  Immediately  European  culture,  which  had  proved  its  superi- 
ority in  battle,  was  introduced,  ajid  akeady  in  1872  the  first  railway 
was  opened  by  the  Mikado. 

A  single  and  quite  unimportant  encounter  with  Europeans  sufficed 
to  wake  Japan  out. of  her  slumber,  and  to  weld  the  independent 
principalities  together  into  a  single  and  homogeneous  nation,  and 
animated  that  nation  with  the  single  purpose  of  adopting  immediately 
the  highest  culture  that  could  be  found  in  the  strange  outside  world 
which  had  obtruded  itself  so  rudely  upon  Japan's  notice.  But  all 
her  great  misfortimea  have  not  caused  a  similar  awakening  of  China. 
China  has  lost  to  Russia  the  Amur  and  Ussuri  provinces,  and  Manchuria 
with  Mukden,  where  the  graves  of  the  reigning  imperial  family  are ; 
France  took  from  her  Tonking,  Annam,  and  Cochin  China ;  England 
occupied  Burma,  Hong  Kong,  and  Wai  Hei  Wei ;  Germany  deprived 
her  of  Shantung,  with  the  grave  of  Confudus;  Japan  took  Formosa, 
and  Siam  made  herself  independent.  Yet  China  stoically  follows 
*  the  Way '  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  her  ancient  sages. 
She  remains  passionless,  and,  to  European  eyes,  indifierent  to  her 
defeats,  relying,  as  she  has  sdways  done  during  the  last  few  thousand 
years,  on  her  capadty  for  patient  and  passive  resistance,  with  which 
she  has  in  the  end  absorbed  and  assimilated  all  foreign  invaders.  Is 
it  likely  that  a  nation  ^diich  again  and  again  has  been  defeated, 
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humiliated,  and  plundered  by  Europe,  and  which,  nevertheless,  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  reform  her  army  and  navy,  will  suddenly  do  so 
either  spontaneously  or  at  the  bidding  of  the  Japanese  ?  Will  the 
words  of  the  Japanese,  who  are  as  much  looked  down  upon  by  the 
Oiinese  as  are  Europeans,  prove  more  persuasive  to  China  than  her 
countless  defeats  and  humiliations  and  her  losses  of  vast  stretches  of  • 
territory  ? 

China  does  not  possess  what  we  call  national  spirit.  In  fact,  there 
i)  neither  a  Chinese  nation  nor  a  Chinese  State,  for  the  Chinese  do  not 
even  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word '  State.'  China  is  politically 
a  huge  agglomeration  which  is  held  together  by  the  teachings  of 
Confucius.  Its  basis  is  the  family.  In  theory  the  Emperor  exercises 
supreme  paternal  authority  over  the  whole  country,  and  there  are  * 
imperial  institutions  and  authorities  in  existence ;  but  in  realily  China 
consists  of  a  number  of  almost  completely  independent  States  which 
are  held  together  only  by  Confucianism  and  by  a  common  literature. 
As  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  the  former  British  Minister  in  China,  said, 
'  each  province  constitutes  a  separate  State  in  its  administration.' 

Owing  to  the  complete  absence  of  national  feeling,  China  does 
not  possess  a  national  force  for  national  defence,  but  provincial  armies 
and  regional  fleets,  and  each  province  is  apt  to  become  perturbed  if 
forces  belonging  to  another  province  draw  near,  even  if  it  be  for  oo- 
(^ration  against  foreign  aggression,  for  the  inhabitants  of  different 
provinces  are  as  foreigners  to  one  another.  When,  in  1891,  anti- 
foreign  riots,  threatening  the  peace  of  the  Empire,  took  place  on  the 
Tangtse,  the  Chinese  Government  allowed  foreign  warships  to  go  up 
the  river  rather  than  offend  the  jealous  provinces  by  sending  a  fleet 
of  their  own.  The  Chinese  squadron  cruised  in  Japanese  waters 
whilst  foreign  gunboats  patrolled  the  river.  During  the  Chinese- 
Japanese  war  of  1894-96,  only  the  Northern  squadron  went  into  action 
against  Japan.  Whilst  that  squadron  was  fighting  Japan,  the  Southern 
squadron  remained  in  its  quarters,  taking  no  notice  of  the  ^  local 
disturbance '  created  by  the  Japanese,  and  before  the  conclusion  of 
peace  the  Chinese  authorities  asked  blandly  that  a  vessel  belonging  to 
the  Southern  squadron,  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Japanese, 
should  be  returned,  because  the  South  had  not  taken  part  in  the  war. 

But  even  that  lesson  did  not  suffice  to  show  the  Chinese  the  neces- 
sity for  national  as  distinguished  from  provincial  defence.  When 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  visited  China  in  1898,  Prince  Ching  told  him 
that  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  alter  the  old-established 
custom  and  practice  of  having  provincial  armies.  Lord  CSiarles 
Ber^ford's  remark  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Japanese 
to  obtain  tiieir  brilliant  and  easy  victories  if  the  two  provincial  fleets 
of  CSiina  had  been  united  as  a  national  fleet  under  one  commander ' 
appeiM^  not  to  have  had  much  practical  effect. 

In  consequence  of  this  absence  of  national  feeling  among  tiie 
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Chinese,  the  loose  authority  of  the  Emperor,  and  l&e  practical  inde- 
pendence of  the  provinces,  the  imperial  edicts  addressed  to  the  vice- 
roys are  often  framed  more  in  the  form  of  suggestions  and  proposals 
than  in  the  form  of  commands,  even  if  obedience  to  these  e^cts  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  for  the  nation.  The  following  was  an  imperial 
edict  sent  to  the  viceroy  of  the  Szechuan  Province  on  the  25th  June, 
1900: 

At  present  war  has  broken  out  between  China  and  foreign  countries.  At 
Tient-tdn,  in  Chihli,  oar  generals  have  gained  victories  with  the  patriotic  Boxen 
helping  the  Ck>yemment  troops,  and  an  edict  has  already  been  issued  to  praise 
and  congratulate  these.  Such  patriotic  people  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  if  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  all  the  provinces  are  able  to 
unite  and  organise  forces,  we  can  put  an  end  to  foreign  insults,  and  shall  accom- 
plish great  results.  Report  immediately  what  steps  are  being  taken.  The 
provinces  bordering  on  the  river  or  the  sea  should  particularly  act  quickly. 
Bring  this  600  li  a  day  edict  to  public  notice. 

Bespect  this. 

The  effect  of  this  edict,  which  was  issued  at  a  moment  of  great 
national  emergency,  and  which  calls  for  the  co-operation  of  viceroys 
and  governors,  'if  possible,'  is  described  by  Consul  Fraser  in  his 
despatch  to  Lord  Salisbury  as  follows  : 

Up  to  the  present  the  local  mandarins  have  refused  to  obey  the  edict  .  .  • 
ordering  war  on  foreigners,  and  have  taken  the  cautious  course  of  treating  these 
commands  as  spurious. 

The  Chinese  officials  have  ever  been  pastmasters  in  evasion  and  pro- 
crastination. 

Whilst  China  was  attacked  by  the  allied  powers  in  1900,  the 
Yangtse  viceroys  observed  a  benevolent  neutrality  towards  the 
aggressors,  exactly  as  they  did  in  the  Chinese- Japanese  war,  considering 
the  march  of  the  allies  on  Pekin  a  merely  local  affair  not  affecting 
their  provinces.  Their  attitude  is  explained  by  Consul  Clennell  in  the 
following  words : 

While  I  think  they  will  ultimately  side  with  the  winner  in  the  present 
troubles  .  .  .  the  officials  in  these  provinces  have  so  far  by  no  means  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  the  Government  to  which  they  owe  their  appointment.  They 
acknowledge  freely  enough  that  *the  northern  afiiEur  has  been  mismanaged*  .  .  . 
but,  if  they  saw  a  chance  of  success,  my  impression  is  that  they  would  gladly 
employ  all  the  forces  at  their  disposal  to  defend  the  Manchu  dynasty,  perhaps 
even  to  reinstate  it,  if  it  should  be  overthrown. 

They  would  like  peace  to  be  preserved  on  the  Yang-tze,  but  are  hedging 
against  either  event.  Prudence  and  a  regard  for  their  revenue  restrain  them 
from  violent  courses. 

In  other  parts  of  China  also  the  local  administrators  appear  to  have 
placed  provincial  convenience  above  imperial  and  national  interests, 
for  Consul  Carlos  reports  from  Tientsin  : 

While  professing  to  comply  with  imperial  decrees,  the  present  Governor  of 
Shantung  will,  as  long  as  possible,  avoid  obeying  any  order  to  send  troops  from 
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-kUprtmno0ii(n:tiiwafd8totneetihealUad  fSuf^es;  Imfr  how  iong^^tiiis  attitnie 
may  egsatinue  possibU,  probablj  dq^ends  upon  the  turn  of  e?eirt8  in  tUs  n«igh- 
bourhood. 

The  few  representative  instances  quoted  blearly  illustrate  the 
spirit  which  pervades  the  central  and  the  local  governments  of  CSiina ; 
tiiey  show  the  complete  absence  of  the  sente  of  nationality  among 
both  rulers  and  ruled,  and  they  demonstrate  ike  entire  lack  of  cohesion 
between  the  various  parts  of  China  which  possess  so  much  'self- 
government'  that  the  consciousness  of  national  unity  and  solidarity 
appears  to  be  completely  lost.  ' ' 

Though  China  is  described  as  a  '  State '  in  the  textbooks  of  Europe, 
China  is  not  a  '  State '  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  accepted 
in  Europe,  but  is  only  a  geographical  term.  It  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  China  may  be  described  as  a  nation,  for  the  diSerenoes 
existing  between  the  different  provinces  and  their  inhabitants  are  as 
great  as  are  the  differences  existing  between  the  various  nations  of 
Europe.  For  instance,  the  Chinese  on  the  Tangtse  speak  a  language 
different  from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ewang-Tung  and  EwaHg-Si, 
consider  them  as  foreigners,  and  hate  them  for  having  massacred  €b^ 
relatives  in  the  Taiping  rebellion.  In  this  connection  it  might  be 
observed  that  a  Chinese  army  considers  any  other  province  than  its 
own  as  the  enemy's  country,  and  lives  there  on  loot.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Chinese  have  so  far  found  it  impossible 
to  amalgamate  their  local  troops  into  a  national  army. 

Altogether  it  seems  that  China's  provincial  armies  are  really  only 
a  local  poUce  force  for  maintaining  order,  for  in  no  other  way  can  the 
complete  absence  of  national  and  even  of  adequate  local  provision  for 
military  defence  be  explained. 

Japan  was  always  a  military,  though  not  by  any  means  an  aggressive 
country;  China  was  always  peaceful.  Whibt  literati  were  the  aristo- 
cracy of  China,  the  samurai,  the  warriors,  were  the  aristocracy  of 
Japan,  and  the  ancient  warlike  spirit  of  Japan  rapidly  and  easily 
accommodated  itself  to  new  conditions  of  warfare,  and  learned  to  excel 
even  in  the  most  modem  and  the  most  scientific  weapons,  the  battle- 
ship and  the  torpedo  boat. 

China,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  excellent  European  instructors, 
and  she  has  been  supplied  with  the  best  arms  and  the  best  ships. 
Nevertheless,  she  has  never  known  how  to  make  proper  use  of  the 
.implements  of  war  because  the  martial  spirit  is  non-existent  in  China. 
For  this  reason,  also,  no  European  nation  has  so  far  succeeded  in  raising 
(Siinese  troops,  and  the  experiments  which  Oreat  Britain,  Germany, 
and  Russia  have  made  in  this  direction  haVe  proved  an  unqualified 
failure.  Military  honour  is  a  factor  which  does  not  exist  in  China, 
and  no  Chinaman  will  find  it  a  disgrace  to  run  away  from  tiie  enemy  if 
he  has  a  chance*  Therefore  bodily  compulsion  is  frequently  required 
*to  prevent  Chinese  troops  from  fleeing  before  or  during  a  battie. 
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Chinese  strat^iyand  tactics  belong  to  a  prehistoric  period,  and  the 
training  of  Oiinese  troops  is  done  in  accordance  with  the  precedents 
handed  on  from  remote  antiquity.  Therefore,  we  are  told  hy  Lord 
Oiarles  Bereslord : 

It  seems  incredible,  bat  some  of  the  soldiers  are  still  practised  in  shooting 
with  bows  and  arrows  at  a  target  When  at  Peking  I  saw  them  practising  in 
an  open  space  near  the  Observatory.  Hitting  -the  target  is  a  detail  of  minor 
importance ;  the  real  merit  consists  in  the  position  or  attitude  of  the  bowman 
when  discharging  his  shaft. 

Admiral  Fremantle  said : 

A  visit  to  the  military  parade-grounds  of  Osaka  and  Tientsin  showed  quite 
clearly  that  while  the  legions  of  Japan  were  inferior  to  no  troops  in  the  world* 
China,  although  she  could  adopt,  could  not  adapt  the  civilisation  of  Europe,  and 
her  foreign  drilled  troops  fell  to  pieces  when  their  officers  were  away.  Not  only 
had  the  Chinese  no  natural  leaders,  but  they  had  no  resp  for  militaiy 
authorities,  and  they  had  absolutely  no  discipline. 

If  we  look  into  the  antique  regulations  in  accordance  with  which 
Chinese  officers  are  trained  and  examined,  we  find  that  the  greatest 
stress  is  laid  on  shooting  with  bows  and  arrows  on  the  ground  and  on 
horseback,  on  lifting  weights  and  on  using  the  halberd,  and  proficiency 
in  these  ensures  promotion. 

The  Chinese  generals  are  a  curious  survival  of  a  prehistoric  age. 
They  are  rather  army  contractors  than  generals,  and  they  consider 
ikeii  position  speciaPy  provided  for  their  personal  profit.  The 
general  draws  from  the  Qovemment  a  lump  sum  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  army,  and  makes  his  profit  by  falsifying  the  muster  roll  and  by 
defrauding  his  men.  Not  half  the  soldiers  existing  on  paper  exist  in 
reality,  and  when  an  army  inspector  comes  round,  coolies  are  hired 
to  pose  as  soldiers  for  the  occasion,  and  the  inspecting  officer  is 
'squared,'  in  the  traditional  manner  of  China. 

The  soldier's  occupation,  which  is  the  most  honoured  profession  of 
Japan,  is  despised  by  the  Chinese,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  their 
ancient  philosophers.  They  share  Coimt  Leo  Tolstoi's  opinion  that 
^  the  first  duty  of  rational  beings  is  to  abolish  war  altogether,'  and  act 
in  accordance  with  that  view  of  war.  Therefore,  it  is  but  naturdi 
that  China  has  offered  only  a  passive  resistance  to  her  enemies  during 
the  last  few  thousand  years. 

Patriotism  is  unknown  in  China,  both  in  its  larger  and  its  smaller 
aspect.  The  provinces  and  the  provincial  officials  do  not  possess  the 
sense  of  national  solidarity,  and  the  individual  Chinaman  does  not 
possess  the  feeling  that  it  is  his  duty  to  defend  his  country.  Con- 
fucianism has  put  the  importance  of  the  family  and  the  duties  of  the 
individual  towards  his  family  so  much  into  the  foreground  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  room  left  for  patriotism — the  duty  towards  one's 
coimtry.  Nepotism  is  part  and  a  natural  consequence  of  the  family 
system,  which  is  the  palladium  of  China,  and  important  official  posi- 
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tiong  are  frequently  given  by  the  men  in  power,  not  to  the  deserving, 
but  to  members  of  their  family. 

Family  being  the  centre  of  the  political  fabric,  China  is  organised 
on  principles  of  the  utmost  decentralisation.  The  interests  of  the 
provinces  are  placed  above  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  the  interest 
of  the  family  is  placed  above  the  interest  of  the  provinces.  For  these 
reasons  the  local  authorities  have  become  almost  completely  inde- 
pendent of  the  central  power ;  the  power  of  the  State  is  extremely 
shadowy,  and  the  importance  attached  to  the  family  has  created  an 
*  individualism '  which  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  the  State  and  destructive  of  it. 

In  China  the  policy  of  laiasez  faire  and  non-interference  has  been 
carried  to  the  furthest  extreme.  The  officials  shirk  all  the  work  that 
can  be  shirked,  and  leave  the  regulation  of  all  public  matters  and  the 
abolishment  of  all  abuses  to  private  enterprise,  which  has  consequently 
created  States  within  the  State.  Owing  to  the  importance  of  the 
family,  the  Chinese  possess  no  political  instinct,  but  a  strongly  developed 
social  instinct.  Therefore  the  people  exercise  an  enormous  and  often 
beneficial  subterranean  influence  through  their  secret  societies  and 
their  guilds.  But  at  the  same  time  they  have  made  all  political 
government  extremely  difficult,  owing  to  the  activity  of  these  secret 
'  social  organisations,  as  Great  Britain  has  experienced  in  Hong  Kong. 

Through  the  absence  of  political  instinct  and  of  patriotic  feeling,, 
self-interest  has  become  the  strongest  motif  oi  the  individual — soldiefa 
serve  only  for  their  pay  or  from  compulsion,  personal  patriotism  is 
unknown,  extortion  and  bribery  are  rampant  throughout  the  official 
classes,  and  the  individual  Chinese  will  never  hesitate  to  sell  his  country 
to  the  enemy.  The  absence  of  public  honesty  is  all  the  more  astonishing 
if  we  compare  it  with  the  private  honesty  of  the  Chinese.  In  no  country 
in  the  world  is  the  word  of  a  merchant  more  sacred  than  in  China. 
The  word  of  the  average  Chinere  business  man  is  as  good  as  the  bond 
of  the  average  European.  That  noble  feeling  which  we  call  patriotism, 
and  which  is  possessed  by  the  Japanese  in  the  most  exalted  degree,  ia 
not  known  and  hardly  understood  in  China,  but  its  place  is  taken 
by  the  passionate  attachment  of  the  individual  Chinaman  to  Us 
family.  Therefore,  the  Chinese  is  always  ready  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  the  good  of  his  family  as  imhesitatingly  a^  the  Japanese  will 
sacrifice  himself  for  his  country. 

The  facts  and  evidence  given  in  the  foregoing  should  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  difference  between  China  and  Jap€ai,  and 
the  difference  between  China  and  any  European  power,  in  history, 
traditions,  character,  mind,  and  organisation,  is  so  great  that  a  com- 
parison between  China  and  Japan  or  between  Qiina  and  any  Europejin 
power  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
fundamental  differences  between  China  and  Japan  are  greater  than 
those   between    China   :  nd   England.    We  therefore  cannot    make 
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logical  deductions  as  to  the  future  development  of  China^  as  such 
deductions  would  necessarily  be  based  on  precedents  furnished  either 
by  Japan  or  by  a  white  power.  Therefore  it  would  appear  that  those 
who  rashly  concluded  that  China  would  follow  in  the  foptsteps  of 
Japan  were  totally  oblivious  of,  or  unacquainted  with,  the  peculiarities 
of  China. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  these  peculiarities  which  have  characterised 
China  for  thousands  of  years,  and  remember  how  deeply  the  country 
is  steeped  in  its  ancient  traditions  by  having  lived  a  life  apart  through 
more  than  a  hundred  generations,  we  can  understand  why  perhaps 
the  most  talented  and  the  most  Westernised  Chinese  statesman. 
Marquis  Tseng,  who,  to  the  misfortune  of  China,  died  too  young, 
wrote  the  following  in  1887  : 

The  Chinese  have  never  been  an  aggressive  race.  History  shows  them  to 
have  always  been  a  peaceful  people,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
otherwise  in  the  future.  China  has  none  of  that  land  hunger  so  characteristic 
of  other  nations,  and,  contrary  to  what  is  generally  believed  in  Europe,  she  is 
under  no  necessity!  of  finding  in  other  lands  an  outlet  for  a  surplus  population. . . . 

In  her  wide  dominions  there  is  room,  and  to  spare,  for  all  her  teeming 
population.  What  China  wants  is  not  emigration,  but  a  proper  organisation 
for  the  equable  distribution  of  the  population.  In  China  proper,  much  land  has 
gone  out  of  cultivation,  whilst  in  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  Chinese  Turkestan, 
there  are  inunense  tracts  of  country  which  have  never  felt  the  touch  of  the 
husbandman. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  all  the  evidence  that  has  been  put  forward,  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  China  will  become  aggressive  and  a  danger  to 
Europe,  nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  she  will  introduce  thorough 
refoims  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  appears  that  even  the  most 
enlightened  Chinese  do  not  quite  grasp  how  deeply  rooted  China's  con- 
servatism is,  and  how  radical  must  be  the  change  that  will  deflect  China 
from  the  courie  which  she  has  pursued  for  thousands  of  years  without 
turning.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  celebrated  Beform  EdiCv  of  the 
Emperor  which  was  published  in  1901,  in  which  the  surface  causes  of 
China's  weakness  were  explained.    We  read  in  this  document : 

Chinese  and  foreign  methods  are  to  be  blended  together  in  one  whole,  for 
China's  weakness  lies  in  her  adherence  to  tradition  and  the  too  great  inflexibility 
of  he[  modes  of  government.  Worthless  officials  are  numerous  and  good  men 
few  ;  in  our  modes  of  government  we  employ  mediocrities  who  take  advantage 
of  their  position  and  freedom  from  scrutiny.  The  officials  in  the  yamens  rely 
on  their  positions  to  make  money,  and  in  our  official  procedure  attention  is  paid 
to  the  composition  of,  despatches,  and  none  at  all  to  the  real  needs  of  the 
times.  .  .  .  What  has  ruined  our  government  is  the  one  word  '  self-interest ' 
and  the  Empire  the  one  word  '  precedent.'  .  .  .  The  prejudiced  literati  talk  of 
orthodoxy  in  scholarship  without  understanding  in  the  least  degree  of  what  they 
speak.  .  •  .  Through  our  obstinate  belief  that  literary  excellence  is  the  criterion 
of  merit  and  that  government  can  only  be  carried  on  by  close  adherence  to 
precedent,  we  have  gradually  fallen  into  the  present  state  of  formless  indifier- 
ence  as  to  whether  a  particular  reform  is  to  be  initiated  or  abuse  abolished. 
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The  pablieatioii  of  -tim  lediot  «oimtioed  many  sapitfrfiaialobBefyito 
that  CSiiiia  had  at  last  entered  upon  the  path  of  teform.  However, 
those  who  have  a  more  intimate  knowiedge  of  the  connlsy  doubted, 
and  justly,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  '  blend  CSunese  and.fcneign 
methods  together  in  one  whole.'  That  seems  to  be  a  task  which  .is 
beyond  the  power  of  any  man,  even  of  a  Marquis  Ito. 

Japan  could  easily  reform  herself,  for  she  was  coostituiionally 
progressive,  patriotic,  centnJiBed,  and  used  to  absolutiam,  so  t^t  a 
single  will  could  move  the  whde  nation  towards  reform.  China  is 
not  a  nation,  but  merely  a  geographical  and  an  ethnographical  expres- 
sion, and  as  no  Chinese  nation  exists,  it  is  diffi<»ilt  to  see  whence  a 
national  awakening  or  a  nationsd  movement  can  come.  China  seems 
to  be  fettered  to  the  dim  and  distant  past  with  almost  unl^eakable 
chains  which  the  genius  of  its  sages  has  devised.  Japan  was  free 
from  such  fetters,  and  her  mind  was  like  a  blank  page. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  Chinese 
reforms,  and  especially  of  educational  reforms.  A  considerable 
number  of  reform  edicts  have  been  published,  facilities  have  been 
created  in  China  for  the  study  of  Western  science,  and  a  number  of 
Chinese  students  have  been  sent  abroad  for  study.  But  4t  the  same 
time  the  ardent  reformers  have  been  cruelly  persecuted  in  China,  and 
have  been  treated  as  revolutionaries;  in  1902  the  European pro&esors 
were  dismissed  from  the  recently  created  Imperial  University,  and  the 
reform  era  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end  and  to  have  given  place  to 
an  era  of  reaction.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the  well-informed  Tientsin 
correspondent  of  the  Times  reported : 

The  immediate  prospect  of  reformed  edneation  in  Pekin  and  in  the  pro- 
yinces  is  not  oheerluL  Umversities,  colleges,  and  schools  abound,  it  is  troe,  but, 
being  under  official  management,  they  resemble  the  Chinese  army  in  that  their 
existence  is  largely  a  matter  of  imagination.  Those  sanguine  students  who, 
relying  on  the  progressive  edicts  of  the  year  of  penitence,  1901,  have  devoted 
themselves  to  '  Western  learning '  in  the  hope  of  finding  therein  advancement, 
are  now  realising  the  error  of  their  ways. 

At  most  of  the  redent  provincial  examinations  it  has  been  made  dear  HbaX 
he  who  adheres  to  the  old  order  of  things,  he  who  best  conunits  to  memory  the 
eacred  books  and  classics,  wiU  continue  to  find  favour  and  promotions. 

Chinese  students  are  also  no  longer  encouraged  to  go  abroad  in 
order  to  learn  what  other  nations  are  doing.  The  Chinese  authorities 
probably  remember  the  saying  of  Li-fun : 

The  wise  man  can  learn  everything  under  the  sun  without  leaving  his  home« 
That  of  which  he  has  no  experience  he  can  investigate  as  if  he  had  been  person* 
ally  present. 

Perhaps  nothing  better  illustrates  the  mental  attitude  of  t^e  Chinese 
literati  towards  Western  culture  than  the  following  text  of  an  exami- 
nation paper,  in  which  the  contempt  of  China  for  the  West  ij  clad  in 
the  most  delicate  irony ; 
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^    linienii]ftttaofaingtof^]^iilD8oph6rMehthatidl'8h«iiUioWt)n^ 
won  the  Adhereaoe  of  the  people,  then  soldien  refused  to  go  to  war. 

The  State  ohnrohes  of  Western  Europe  are  somewhat  similar  in  their  teach- 
ing, bnt  when  their  armies  and  navies  receive  the  order  to  go  to  war  they  all 
compete  td  be  the  first  in  the  fight  restdting  in  the  Blaoghter  of  the  enemy. 

What  is  the  reason  of  this? 

The  contefits  of  the  essays  written  in  answer  to  this  question  by 
the  competing  students  may  easily  be  imagined.  "  1 1 

China's  weakness  has  always  proved  her  strength.  The  teeming 
millions  of  her  peculation  have  been  like  shifting  quicksands  to  the 
,  heavy  foot  of  the  conqueror.  China  has  proved  unconquerable 
because  she  is  ungovernable,  having  never  been  accustomed  to  any 
form  of  government  properly  so  called.  The  very  lack  of  a  native 
governmental  organisation  has  deprived  conquering  nations  of  a 
means  of  gaining  a  hold  on  the  nation,  and  of  the  possibility  of  imposing 
their  will  on  the  people.  Besides  the  deeply  rooted  hatred  of  foreigners, 
the  absence  of  governmental  restrictions,  and  the  self-centred  existence 
of  the  family,  have  made  a  hostile  kingdom  of  every  household  to  the 
stran^r  who  tries  to  lead  or  to  coerce  China  upon  a  new  path.  A 
conqueror  may,  and  possibly  will,  win  over  the  mandarins ;  but  he 
will  find  it  impossible  to  conquer  the  people.  For  this  reason  Japan 
would  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  hold  on  China  even  if  she  had  a  mind  to 
do  so,  for  Japan  might  possess,  but  she  could  not  rule,  the  country. 

Sir  Robert  Hart  wisely  wrote  : 

What^er  portion  of  China  is  ceded  will  have  to  be  roled  by  fbroe,  and  the 
larger  the  territory  so  ceded,  the  more  soldiers  will  its  management  require  and 
the  more  certain  will  be  unrest  and  insnrrAOtion. 

The  Japanese  are  fully  aware  of  these  peculiarities  of  China,  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  Japanese  statesmen  recently  declared : 

We  would  not  have  China  or  a  part  of  China  for  a  gift,  for  it  would  only  be 
a  source  of  trouble  and  expense  to  us.  It  would  cost  us  a  lot  of  money  for 
administration,  and  bring  in  nothing  in  return.  We  can  only  profit  from  China 
by  tradmg,  but  trade  would  not  increase  by  our  occupation. 

Bismarck  said,  shortly  before  his  death,  to  Poschinger :  ^  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  Chinese  might  prove  a  danger  to  Europe ;  but 
such  a  development  seems  unlikely  in  view  of  the  power  of  inertia 
which  this  people  has  shown  through  centuries,'  and  Lord  Curzon, 
who  is  perhaps  the  best  judge  of  Asiatic  politics  living,  has,  on  similar 
grounds,  given  a  complete  refutation  to  the  danger  of  the  yellow  peril 
in  his  book  Problems  of  the  Fair  East.  It  seems  that  the  vast  majority 
of  European  statesmen  who  are  acquainted  with  China  agree  on  this 
point. 

We  may  expect  that  Japan  will  in  course  of  time  be  forced  to  look 
for  colonies,  for  only  one-eighth  of  her  narrow  territory  is  cultivable* 
Japanese  colonisation  will  probably  be  chiefly  directed  towards  Corea, 
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and  her  coloniaing  activity  should  prove  no  pditical  danger,  but  an 
economic  advantage  to  Europe.  China  will  probably  continue  for  a 
long  time  to  live  a  life  apart,  and  neither  reform  herself  nor  allow 
outsiders  to  reform  her.  Therefore,  it  appears  that  neither  in  China 
nor  in  Japan  are  there  any  elements  from  which  a  peril  to  Europe  is 
likely  to  arise. 

People  who  8p?ak  of  the  yellow  peril  think  of  (Genghis  Khan  and 
Tamerlane,  and  of  the  Mongolian  hordes  which  overran  Europe. 
But  these  Mongolian  hordes  did  not  come  from  China.  They  came 
from  those  territories  north  of  China,  which  now  are  Russian.  The 
Chinese  and  Japanese  themselves  have  been  exposed  to  that  yellow 
peril.  The  Mongolians  conquered  China  easily ;  but  of  the  enormous 
host  which  landed  in  Japan  only  three  returned  alive.  From  the 
most  remote  times  until  the  present  day  China  was  threatened  from 
the  north,  and  Confucius  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  dangers  arising 
from  the  barbarians  of  the  North  as  a  protection  against  whom  the 
Great  Wall  of  China  was  erected  2,000  years  ago. 

When  some  years  ago  the  (German  Emperor  painted  his  celebrated 
picture  TJie  Yellow  Peril,  he  either  believed  that  that  peril  really 
existed,  and  in  that  case  his  belief  was  not  founded  on  sufficient 
evidence,  or  he  was  unwittingly  made  the  instrument  of  Russia,  whose 
policy  he  was  led  to  support  in  order  to  protect  Europe  against  the 
yellow  peril.  At  present  Russian  diplomacy  is  again  using  the  argument 
of  the  yellow  peril  for  all  it  is  worth,  in  order  to  find  allies  which  will 
extricate  her  from  the  unpleasant  position  into  which  she  has  brou^t 
herself.  Already  the  German  and  French  journals  which  stand  under 
the  influence  of  the  Russian  foreign  office  are  preaching  a  crusade  of 
imited  Europe  against  Japan,  because  of  the  yellow  peril  which 
threatens  Europe,  and  even  M.  Hanotaux  and  M.  Lockroy  have  lately 
been  prevailed  upon  publicly  to  endorse  this  legend  in  the  interest  ci 
'  La  Nation  amie  et  alli6e.' 

However,  notwithstanding  these  interesting  attempts  to  falsify 
history  and  to  pervert  public  opinion,  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon 
nations  who,  owing  to  the  grouping  of  the  Powers,  will  be  the  arbiters 
in  the  Russo-Japanese  conflict,  and  they  should  never  forget  it,  will 
not  be  convinced  that  China  and  Japan  are  a  peril  to  Europe.  In 
due  time  there  may  be  a  Congress  of  London  or  of  San  Francisco,  but 
there  must  not  be  a  Congress  of  Berlin. 

If  there  is  a  yellow  peril  for  Europe,  it  must  be  sought  for  not 
in  China  or  Japan,  but  in  another  country.  Russia's  wanton  aggres- 
sion in  every  direction  from  sheer  lust  of  conquest,  her  harsh  and 
truly  Mongolian  rule,  and  her  destruction  of  all  original  culture  in  the 
lands  which  she  has  conquered,  by  her  celebrated  '  policy  of  the 
steam-roller,'  is  the  greatest  peril  that  threatens  Europe  and  its 
civilisation.  'Egratignez  le  Russe  et  vous  trouvez  le  Tartare'  is 
to-day  as  true  as  it  was  when  Napoleon  the  First  coined  the  phrase. 
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Indeed,  Busaia  is  in  race,  customs,  art,  thought,  and  general  culture 
more  yellow  than  white,  more  Asiatic  than  European.  Count 
Okuma,  the  Japanese  statesman,  therefore  expressed  what  most 
European  diplomats  think,  though  they  may  hesitate  to  put  their 
conviction  into  words,  when  he  recently  declared :  *  The  real  cause 
of  the  yellow  peril  does  not  lie  with  Japan  or  wi^h  Oiiina,  but  with  the 
gigantic  Power  of  the  North.' 

0.  Eltzbacheb. 
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ENGLAND  AND   FRANCE 


The  idea  that  England  and  France  should  work  tc^ther  in  the 
cause  of  civilisation  and  progress  has  long  been  cherished  by  leading 
statesmen  in  both  countries.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  after 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  when  it  seemed  that  the  vic- 
tories of  Marlborough  and  the  resolution  of  England  had  made  it 
impossible  for  France  to  realise  the  schemes  of  domination  which 
found  expression  in  the  policy  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Bolingbroke, 
one  of  those  great  statesmen  who  had  Vavervi/r  dans  Veeprii^  dreamt 
of  a  time  when  England  and  France  should  be  united  by  the  strong 
bond  of  common  interests  and  the  still  stronger  tie  of  conmion 
sympathy. 

The  day,  however,  was  yet  distant  when  the  dream  of  Bolingbroke 
could  become  a  reality  and  be  formulated  into  a  policy.  The  great 
struggle,  closely  associated  with  the  glorious  memory  of  Chatham, 
had  to  be  fought  out.  The  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  a  question 
involving  the  very  existence  of  England,  was  still  disputed  by 
France,  and  the  iron  necessities  of  the  situation  forced  the  two 
countries  into  arms  against  each  other  all  the  world  over.  But^ 
when  the  long  strife  was  ended,  when  Anglo-Saxon  influence  was 
permanently  established  in  America,  when  the  expansion  of  France 
on  her  north-eastern  frontier  seemed  no  longer  to  be  feared,  and 
when  England,  firmly  established  on  the  Sock  of  Gibraltar,  held 
the  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  seemed  that  the  time  had  come 
when  France  and  England  might  be  drawn  together. 

This  was  the  governing  idea  of  the  policy  of  Chatham's  fiBunous 
son.  Pitt,  who,  we  know  on  the  high  authority  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
was  well  versed  in  French  literature  and  history,  and  understood, 
as  few  men  in  England  then  did,  the  French  mind  and  real  French 
interests,  took  practical  steps  to  bind  the  countries  by  material  ties, 
in  view  of  their  ultimate  co-operation  in  ideal  aims.  He  did  not 
allow  himself  to  lose  sight  of  this  object  in  the  early  days  of  the 
French  Bevolution.  He  withstood  the  influence  of  Burke,  and 
strove  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  was  only  when  the  French 
Convention  definitely  adopted  the  schemes  of  aggression  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  and  when  the  Low  Countries  were  invaded,  that  he 
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reluctantly  consented  to  advise  England  to  diaw  her  sword.  When  the 
policy  of  tiie  Cionvention  was  taken  up  by  Buonaparte  and  crowned  by 
the  victory  of  Ansterlitz,  Pitt  knew  that  his  hopes  could  not  be  realised 
for  a  generation.  One  of  the  last  persons  he  saw  before  his  death  in 
January,  1806,  was  Miyor-General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  The  dying 
statesman  spoke  to  the  young  general  about  the  state  of  Europe. 
When  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  become  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington 
he  told  the  story  of  this  interview,  among  others,  to  Alava  the  Spaniard 
in  Paris  in  1814.  A  less  resolute  man  than  Pitt  would  have  been 
disposed  to  counsel  the  abandonment  of  the  struggle,  but  in  the 
midst  of  despair  he  retained  hope  in  the  future  of  his  country,  and, 
like  the  wizard  in  Campbell's  poem,  saw  in  the  sunset  of  his  life 
the  shadows  of  coming  events. 

He  fully  realised  that  England  had  been  saved  by  Nelson  at 
TrafiEdgar,  but  he  told  Wellesley  that  for  a  time  Napoleon  must 
dominate  the  Continent.  He  insisted  also  that,  if  England  remained 
true  to  herself,  Nap<deon  would  be  driven  to  adopt  a  policy  towards 
the  nations  which  would  ultimately  rouse  them  against  him»  and  he 
foretold  that  the  first  national  resistance  would  come  from  Spain. 
It  is  one  of  the  ranarkable  coincidences  in  history  that  he  should 
have  said  this  to  the  man  who  was  destined  to  win  immortal  renown 
on  the  battlefields  of  the  Peninsula. 

When  Napoleon's  power  came  to  an  end,  the  young  general 
who  had  received  the  dying  confidences  of  Pitt  was  the  most 
influential  man  in  Europe.  His  authority,  which  had  been  steadily 
growing  firom  1809,  became  world-wide  after  that  midsummer's 
day  in  1813  when  he  finally  overthrew  the  monarchy  of  Joseph 
Buonaparte  at  Yittoria.  Shortly  afterwards  he  invaded  Fiance, 
and,  bearing  in  mind  Pitt's  cardinal  aim,  he  was  vigilant  in  his 
endeavours  to  mitigate  for  the  French,  as  feur  as  possible,  the  hard 
consequences  of  foreign  invasion.  Wellington's  administration  of 
the  conquered  Departments  in  the  South  of  France,  during  the  few 
months  they  were  in  his  power,  at  the  end  of  1813  and  the  com- 
mencement of  1814,  was  marked  not  only  by  that  rectitude  of 
purpose  so  characteristic  of  the  Great  Duke  but  by  fieur-^sighted  policy. 
The  traditions  in  some  parts  of  the  South  of  France  as  to  the 
^Ecellent  discipline  he  maintained  in  his  army  and  his  care  for  the 
interests  of  the  population  were  vivid  when  I  was  young,  and  I  am 
told  they  linger  still  in  some  of  the  villages  on  the  Gttronne.  When 
he  invaded  the  northern  Departments  of  France  after  Waterloo,  he 
was  equally  remarkable  for  the  moderation  of  his  language  and  his 
conciliatory  spirit.  This  attitude,  although  it  greatly  impressed 
leading  Frenchmen  like  TaUeyrand  and  Richelieu,  did  not  win  for 
him  the  genexal  public.  This  was  only  natural.  Frenchmen  could 
not  be  expected  to  love  a  man  who  had  beaten  in  the  fair  shock  of 
battle  almost  all  their  great  soldiers,  and  who  was  the  most  conspicuous 
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military  figure  in  the  coalition  that  overthrew  Napoleon.  Mcnreover, 
a  certain  rigidity  of  manner,  an  apparently  unemotional  character, 
and  obligations  to  the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  paralysed  the  influence 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  might  have  ezendsed  for  the  good 
both  of  England  and  France.  The  behaviour  of  these  aUies  greatly 
complicated  the  situation. 

In  Wellington's  letters  to  his  Government  he  repeatedly  com- 
plained in  the  strongest  terms  about  them,  and  he  more  than  once 
pointed  out  how  their  ruthless  conduct  and  their  outrages  damaged 
the  cause  for  which  they  professed  to  take  up  arms.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  the  Prussians,  and  the  great  French 
historians  of  the  Restoration  like  Nettement,  Viel-CSastel,  and  others, 
have  most  strongly  contrasted  the  conduct  of  Wellington  with 
that  of  Blticher.  This  was  strikingly  shown  in  the  attitude  to  towns 
and  fortresses  whose  garrisons  did  not  maintain  the  cause  of  Napoleon. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  war  in  1815  was  not  undertaken 
ostensibly  against  France  but  against  Napoleon,  whose  occupation  of 
the  French  throne  was  considered  a  permanent  menace  to  the  peace 
of  Europe.  When,  therefore,  Napoleon  had  ceased  to  reign  and 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  was  restored,  there  was  no  object  in  operations 
of  war  against  French  fortresses  held  for  the  King.  Wellington, 
accordingly,  ordered  his  officers  to  leave  such  fortresses  alone.  The 
Prussian  commander  acted  in  a  very  different  manner. 

Longwy  had  been  fortified  by  Vauban  with  a  view  to  the  protec- 
tion of  France  on  the  Luxembourg  frontier.  At  the  end  of  June, 
1815,  it  was  held  by  three  battalions  of  the  National  Guard 
from  the  Department  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  and  by  some  soldiers 
from  the  Vosges,  altogether  somewhat  less  than  2,000  men.  On 
the  2nd  of  July  a  military  force  of  about  6,000  men,  composed  of 
Prussians  and  Westphalians,  with  a  numerous  artillery,  arrived 
before  the  place.  A  siege  began  which  lasted  ten  dajrs.  It  was 
raised  on  the  12th  of  July  by  a  French  column  from  Mets,  which 
attacked  the  besiegers  and  put  them  to  flight.  This  attack  upon 
Longwy  might  perhaps  be  excused,  for  it  was  begun  before  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  was  established  in  Paris,  which  city  he  did  not  enter 
until  the  8th  of  July.  The  first  thing  the  garrison  of  Longwy  did 
when  the  siege  was  raised  was  to  send  a  deputation  to  P^s  to 
announce  its  allegiance  to  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  The  Governor  of 
the  place  received  his  authority  from  the  King,  and  the  inhabitants 
set  to  work  to  repair  the  damage  which  had  been  done.  Suddenly, 
on  the  28th  of  July,  after  the  royal  authority  had  been  established  in 
Paris  for  twenty  days,  the  Prussians  again  appeared  before  the  town 
and  summoned  it  to  surrender.  This  demand  was  refused.  Then  a 
regular  siege  was  laid  to  the  place,  and  the  garrison,  after  an  heroic 
defence  and  sustaining  a  protracted  bombardment,  was  forced  to 
capitulate  on  the  15th  of  September.    The  French  Boyalist  soldien 
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were  not  allowed  even  the  honours  of  war,  and  the  whole  episode  is 
an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  Allied  Powers,  and 
especially  the  Prussians,  behaved  to  the  French  Government.  It 
was  behaviour  like  this  that  made  the  Bestx>iation,  associated  in 
the  popular  mind  with  outrages  of  foreigners,  particularly  odious 
to  many  Frenchmen.  England  also  suffered  in  the  minds  of  the 
French  people  from  the  conduct  of  her  allies.  The  struggle  of 
Napoleon  for  power  was  in  reality  a  fight  with  England.  England 
was  the  heart  and  the  head  of  the  coalitions  against  him.  This  was 
realised  in  France,  and  the  care  of  Wellington  to  keep  discipline  in 
his  army  and  to  prevent  outrages  of  all  kinds  was  forgotten  in  the 
excesses  of  others.  The  leading  historians  of  the  Restoration  have 
done  justice  to  him.  I  have  myself  often  heard  Viel-Castel  speak 
in  the  warmest  manner  of  Wellington's  services  to  France,  but 
the  Duke  could  not  prevent  the  animosity  of  the  French  to 
England  becoming  intense;  and  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  moderate  views  of  Wellington  were  not  shared  by  any  of 
the  Ministers  in  London  except  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  Wellington, 
however,  held  firmly  to  his  policy,  and  he  never  deviated  from  it 
during  his  whole  life.  A  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards  he  said  to 
Cruizot,  then  Ambassador  in  London,  at  a  moment  when  the  relations 
between  France  and  England  were  strained  almost  to  the  breaking 
point,  and  so  loud  that  he  could  be  heard  by  several :  *  Moi,  j'ai  une 
ancienne  id^e  de  politique  bien  simple,  mais  bien  arrfit^,  c'est  qu'on 
ne  pent  rien  fietire  dans  le  monde  pacifiquement  qu'avec  la  France. 
Tout  ce  qui  est  &it  sans  elle  compromet  la  paix.  Or  on  veut  la 
paix ;  il  fiftudra  done  s'entendre  avec  la  France.'  ^ 

I  am  convinced  that  it  was  mainly  the  conduct  of  other  European 
Powers  that  prevented  cordial  relations  being  established  between 
England  and  the  Government  of  the  Restoration  after  Waterloo. 
There  was  no  reason  whatever  in  the  nature  of  things  why,  at 
all  events  from  1816  to  1821,  when  the  policy  of  France  was  shaped 
by  Decazes,  Richelieu,  and  De  Serre,  the  foundations  of  an  aUiance 
should  not  have  been  laid,  which  would  have  prevented  many  a 
disastrous  episode  in  the  history  of  both  countries  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  After  1821  the  time  had,  no  doubt,  gone  by  for  a 
season.  The  countries  became  gradually  but  inevitably  estranged, 
owing  to  the  increasing  predominance  of  the  forces  of  reaction  in 
France,  manifested  in  such  e^tnts  as  the  Spanish  War  of  1822,  and 
these  became  steadily  stronger  as  the  health  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
gradually  decayed. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
better  relations  between  the  countries.  After  a  short  period  of 
disorder,  Casimir  P^rier  became  Prime  Minister  in  March  1831. 

>  Thoreaa-Dangin,  HUtoire  de  la  Monarchic  de  JuUlet,  vol.  iy.  p.  258 ;  see  also 
Mimoires  of  Qaisot. 
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Previous  to  that  event  there  was  a  well-groimded  fear  that,  awing  to 
the  weakness  and  vanity  of  those  who  came  into  power  after  1830, 
France  might  be  driven  by  revolutionary  forces  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  foreign  aggression  associated  with  the  memory  of  the  Convention, 
of  the  Consulate,  and  of  the  Empire.  When  the  new  King  selected 
Casimir  P^rier  as  his  Minister  he  chose  one  gifted  with  statesmanlike 
qualities  of  the  highest  order.  On  the  Idth  of  March  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  wrote  confidentially  to  Lord  Crranville,  then  Ambassador  in 
Paris,  to  express  his  delight  that  P^rier  had  become  Prime  Minister^ 
and  his  conviction  that  peace  would  be  maintained  in  Europe,  and 
France  also  saved  from  civil  disturbance.  Unfortunately,  after  a 
very  short  time,  P^rier  succumbed  to  cholera,  which  then  made 
its  first  appearance  in  Europe.  During  his  short  term  of  office, 
however,  he  succeeded  in  preventing  a  disastrous  war  in  Italy,  in 
raising  considerably  the  position  of  France  in  Europe,  and,  with  the 
help  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  lapng  the  foundations  of  that  mutual 
respect  between  the  statesmen  of  France  and  England  which  lasted 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  Monarchy  of  July,  and  which  on  one 
or  two  critical  occasions  prevented  war  breaking  out  between  the 
countries.  The  French  Administration  which  was  formed  on  the 
11th  of  October,  1832,  and  lasted  till  late  in  February  1836,  had, 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Due  de  Broglie,  The  cardinal 
doctrine  of  this  Administration  was  intimate  alliance  with  Great 
Britain.  This  found  practical  expression  in  the  formation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  which,  bearing  in  mind  the  difficulties  of  the 
moment  and  the  jealousies  and  rivalries  of  the  hour,  does  immense 
credit  to  the  French  and  English  statesmen  of  those  da]^,  and 
especially  to  Lord  Palmerston.  He  played  the  principal  part  in  this 
transaction,  and  his  firmness  in  resisting  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  objects  both  countries  professed  to  have  in  view  resulted 
in  the  peaceful  solution  of  a  dangerous  problem. 

During  the  Monarchy  of  July,  on  different  occasions,  in  spite 
of  the  peaceful  desires  of  statesmen,  the  relations  between  the 
countries  were  strained  to  the  verge  of  war.  One  of  these  troubles 
grew  out  of  disorder  in  the  East,  another  had  its  origin  in  n^otia- 
tions  connected  with  the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella  the  Second. 
Space  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  these  questions  at  length,  yet, 
unless  they  are  studied  in  very  exceptional  detail,  it  is  impossiUe 
to  form  even  a  moderately  sound  judgment  upon  them.  It  is 
sufficient,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  most  dangerous  of  these  questions 
to  the  peace  of  Europe  was  that  occasioned  by  complications  in 
Egypt,  associated  with  the  life  and  activity  of  Mehemet  Ali.  The 
more  carefully  we  look  into  this  question  the  more  satisfied,  I  am 
convinced,  we  shall  be  that  peace  was  preserved  by  the  resolute 
action  and  skilful  diplomacy  of  Lord  Palmerston.  His  difficulties 
were  such  that  they  could  not  have  been  overcome  by  any  but  a  very 
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great  man.  Some  of  the  most  difficult  of  them  were  caused  by  the 
action  of  leading  public  men  in  London,  and  by  the  pusillanimity 
of  trembling  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet.  With  marvellous  skill 
Lord  Palmerston  contrived  to  maintain  his  position,  and  he  stopped 
France  from  drifting  into  war  by  his  extraordinary  combination  of 
adroitness,  frankness,  and  resolution.  Lord  Palmerston  understood 
perfectly  that  the  prime  condition  of  a  good  understanding  between 
the  Western  Powers  must  be  based  on  mutual  respect ;  and,  apart 
from  the  duty  of  defending  British  interests,  he  always  kept  before 
his  mind  that,  if  England  desired  the  friendship  of  France,  she 
must  before  all  things  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  being  a  pusillani- 
mous Power.  When,  in  1841,  Lord  Aberdeen  succeeded  Palmerston 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  this  truth  was  not  always  kept  so  steadily 
in  view.  Lord  Aberdeen  imdoubtedly  desired  to  promote  friendly 
feelings  between  the  countries.  Had  he,  however,  kept  himself 
freer  from  the  influence  of  Guizot,,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  more  successful.  No  one  has  shown  this  more  clearly  than  the 
sagacious  and  well-informed  historian  Hillebrand,  in  his  Oeschickte 
FranJcreicha. 

The  £gl11  of  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  advent  of 
the  Second  Empire  marked  a  new  stage  in  the  relations  between 
France  and  England.  An  actual  alliance  was  formed  between  the 
countries,  which  existed  for  several  years.  The  want  of  common 
action  in  the  question  of  the  Danish  Duchies  in  1864  caused  the 
two  Powers  to  drift  apart.  There  had  been  friction  caused  by 
the  question  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  by  troubles  in  Syria, 
and  by  the  Polish  Revolution.  Misunderstandings  which  arose  in 
consequence  of  them  were  not  serious,  and,  when  got  over,  were 
soon  forgotten.  The  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  however,  was  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects.  Both  England  and  France  each  followed 
a  course  which  was  selfish  and  unwise,  and  each  of  them  has  had 
to  suffer  in  consequence. 

When  Christian  IX.,  the  father  of  Queen  Alexandra,  became  King 
of  Denmark  in  1863,  the  storm,  which  had  been  some  time  gathering, 
burst  over  the  Danish  Monarchy.  That  monarchy  then  consisted  of 
islands  in  the  Baltic  Sea  and  of  a  peninsula  the  northern  part  of 
which  was  called  Jutland,  and  the  southern  portion  was  formed  by 
the  two  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  The  succession  to  the 
Danish  monarchy  and  the  Duchies  had  been  settled  by  the  Great 
Powers,  but  a  considerable  body  of  the  public  in  Germany  desired 
that  Holstein,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  should 
have  a  prince  of  its  own,  and  that,  as  an  old  arrangement  existed  that 
Schleswig  should  always  be  united  to  Holstein,  that  duchy  should 
also  become  a  part  of  Germany.  Germans  did  not  seem  at  all  to 
observe  that  the  argument  might  be  turned  against  themselves.  If 
Schleswig  was  a  part  of  Denmark,  and  if  Holstein  was  perpetually  to 
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be  Gonnected  with  Schleswig,  then  the  Danes  might  £urly  argne  that 
Holstein  was  part  of  Denmark.  In  the  spring  of  1864  Prossia, 
dragging  Austria  at  her  heels,  invaded  the  Danish  Monarchy  and 
ultimately  forced  King  Christian  to  cede  the  Duchies,  not  to  Germany, 
but  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  who  then  fell  out  amongst  themselves  and 
went  to  war,  with  the  result  that  the  two  Duchies  were  incorporated 
in  Pjrussia. 

The  abiding  interest  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  is  the 
circmnstance  that  it  marked  a  new  departure  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  England,  the  inevitable  result  of  which  was  the  complete  isolation 
of.  this  country. 

In  the  year  1852,  after  a  protracted  series  of  negotiations,  a 
solemn  agreement  was  come  to  between  Austria,  England,  France, 
Prussia,  and  Bussia,  determining  their  attitude  to  the  Danish  Mon- 
archy. This  is  known  in  history  as  the  Treaty  of  London.  Its  object 
was  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  Denmark,  while  preserving  the  federal 
tie  which,  since  1815,  united  the  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg 
with  the  Germanic  Confederation.  It  also  arranged  the  royal  succes- 
sion in  Denmark  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  future  complications.  Lord  Palmerston  signed  this  treaty  on  behalf 
of  England.  Several  States  of  the  second  and  third  order  acceded 
to  it,  among  them  principalities  of  the  Germanic  Confederation. 
The  Treaty  of  1852,  however,  did  not  clearly  settle  the  relations 
between  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and  a  very  angry  controversy  arose 
when,  in  1863,  King  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  gave  autonomous 
institutions  to  Holstein,  and  subsequently  the  royal  assent  to  a  law 
landing  Schleswig  closely  to  Denmark.  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  died 
in  November  1863.  The  question  of  the  relations  between  the 
Duchies  and  Denmark  was  then  complicated  by  a  dispute  about  the 
succession  to  the  sovereignty  of  Holstein.  Lord  Palmerston  at  once 
perceived  that  Bismarck  intended  to  make  use  of  the  general  con- 
fusion to  take  possession  of  the  Duchies.  He  suggested  in  his  place 
in  Parliament  that  the  object  of  the  Government  of  Berlin  was  not 
to  meet  any  real  or  supposed  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchies, 
but  to  annex  the  territories,  with  a  view  of  getting  possession  of 
harbours  in  them,  and  so  to  lay  the  foundations  of  that  navy  we  now 
see  developing  so  rapidly.  Lord  Palmerston  knew  well  that,  ever 
since  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great,  an  influential  party  existed  in 
Prussia  which  desired  the  overthrow,  no  matter  by  what  country,  of 
the  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain.  He  perceived,  moreover,  that 
the  inevitable  result  of  allowing  a  settlement  carefully  arrived  at  by 
tiie  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  such  as  that  which  regulated  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  with  the  rest 
of  the  Danish  Monarchy,  to  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
the  ambitions  of  a  single  nation,  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  progress 
in  European  international  life,  and  inaugurate  a  reign  of  lawlessness. 
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There  existed,  howeyer,  in  this  oonntry  in  1864  a  school  of  politi- 
cians who  held  that  England  should  stand  outside  the  international  life 
of  Europe,  but  remain  on  terms  of  friendship  with  each  individual 
Power.  They  did  not  see  that  such  a  policy,  if  consistently  carried 
out,  must  make  this  country  despised  and  hated  by  every  European 
nation.  Politicians  of  this  school  had  been  for  years  bitterly  opposed 
to  Lord  Palmerston.  In  1864  they  had,  moreover,  powerful  allies 
in  quarters  where  it  was  held  that  the  growth  of  Piussian  power  was 
in  the  interest  of  England.  Lord  Palmerston  was  then  nearing  his 
eightieth  year,  and  this  circumstance  also  influenced  rising  politicians 
to  turn  their  faces  towards  coming  men,  who  were  supposed,  more  <Nr 
less,  to  s]rmpathise  with  the  views  of  his  opponents.  Notwith- 
standing these  difficulties.  Lord  Palmerston  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  had  his  way,  were  it  not  for  the  conduct  of  the  French 
Government. 

The  greatest  fault  in  the  policy  of  Napoleon  the  Third  was  that 
he  did  not  see  the  danger  to  his  country  from  the  development  of 
Prussian  power.  In  this  respect  he  was  £Eur  less  sagacious  than  King 
Louis  Philippe.  This  dulness  of  political  perception  led  him  into  his 
anti-Austrian  policy,  and  to  his  want  of  appreciation  of  the  counsels 
of  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  who,  in  his  views  regarding  the  relations  which 
should  have  been  cultivated  between  France  and  Austria,  was  one  of 
the  most  clear-sighted  statesmen  of  the  Second  Empire. 

Napoleon  the  Third  was  governed  by  the  idea  that  the  settlement 
of  1815  should  be  overthrown,  and  that  France  should  acquire 
territory  on  her  eastern  and  north-eastern  frontier.  When  the 
question  of  the  Danish  Duchies  became  acute,  he  proposed  to  the 
Oovemment  of  this  country  that  France  and  England  should 
interfere  by  force  of  arms,  and  that  England  should  promise  not  to 
agree  to  any  peace  which  did  not  involve  rectification  of  the  French 
eastern  frontier,  by  which  no  doubt  he  meant  the  annexation  to 
France  of  the  Grerman  countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shine, 
including  the  fortress  of  Mayence.  Lord  Hussell  was  at  that  time 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and,  according  to  a  statement  which  he 
made  a  few  years  later  to  Sir  Henry  Howard  when  the  latter  was 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Munich,  it  was  he  who  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  rejection  of  the  French  proposals.  This  state- 
ment of  Lord  Russell,  which  I  heard  from  Sir  Henry  Howard,  is 
quite  reconcilable  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  recollections  of  what  took 
place  in  the  Cabinet  in  1864,  which  Mr.  Morley  publishes  in  his  life 
•of  that  statesman.  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  moreover,  has  shown  that 
Lord  Bussell  and  Lord  Palmerston  were  not  always  in  agreement  on 
^he  Danish  question.  My  impression  is  that,  in  the  circumstances, 
Lord  Palmerston  was  less  apprehensive  of  French  than  of  Prussian 
.aggrandisement.  However  that  may  be,  Denmark  was  abandoned  k> 
tier  fiate.   Mr.  Morley,  in  the  work  already  alluded  to,  says  that,  during 
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the  discussion  in  the  Cabinet  which  came  to  this  resolution,  Lord 
Pabnerston  was  silent  and  held  down  his  head.  No  wonder !  He  was 
perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  room  who  had  any  notion  of  the  con- 
sequences to  the  two  Western  Powers  and  to  European  civilisation 
from  this  decision.  From  that  moment  it  became  a  rooted  belief  aU 
over  Europe  that  England,  under  the  paralysing  influence  of  wealth 
and  prosperity,  had  lost  the  spirit  that  had  made  her  great,  and  had 
become  too  selfish  and  fond  of  ease  to  bear  the  sacrifices  of  a  great 
war.  llie  French  Grovemment  on  their  side  had  been  for  some  time 
profoundly  distrustful  of  the  resolution  of  England,  and  began  actively 
to  court  the  friendship  of  Prussia.  M.  de  Beiset,  who  in  the  early 
sixties  was  French  Minister  at  Darmstadt  and  then  at  Hanover,  tells 
us  that  the  instructions  of  Ftench  diplomatists  in  Grermany  were 
to  support  the  policy  of  Bismarck.  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
persuaded  himself  that,  by  aiding  Prussia  in  her  schemes  of  ambition 
at  the  expense  of  Austria  and  Grermany,  he  would  acquire  for  France 
the  territories  he  coveted  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

The  influence  of  England  became  less  and  less.  When  the  war 
of  1870  broke  out,  during  the  time  it  lasted,  and  at  its  close  it  would 
be  di£Scult  to  say  whether  this  country  was  more  despised  by  the 
French  or  the  Germans.  The  belief  that  England  was  a  declining 
Power  became  steadily  greater,  and  there  seemed  good  reason  for  that 
opinion.  Lord  Beaconsfield  did  not  succeed  in  restoring  solid  con- 
fidence in  this  country.  He  took  an  erroneous  view  of  the  situation 
in  the  Balkans,  and,  apart  from  this,  there  was  a  general  feeling  that» 
in  as  for  as  his  foreign  policy  was  vigorous,  England  was  not  behind 
him.  This  suspicion  appeiured  justified  by  the  general  election  of 
1880,  and  little  or  no  change  took  place  in  Continental  opinion  for 
many  years.  England  was  looked  upon  as  a  Power  that  could  be 
flouted  with  impunity.  This  conception  of  England  became  a  real 
danger  to  peace.  It  was  the  cause  of  the  state  of  mind  in  Franoe 
which  led  to  the  Fashoda  trouble.  It  strengthened  the  Anglophobe 
movement  in  Germany,  and  has  helped  to  give  that  movement 
practical  direction. 

The  South  African  War  produced  a  distinct  change  in  the 
estimate  in  which  England  is  held  in  Europe.  This  is  not  due  to 
any  belief  in  English  statesmen  or  politicians,  nor  is  it  owing  to  the 
revelation  of  the  unexpected  military  resources  of  England,  nor  even 
to  her  unquestioned  navcd  power.  It  is  the  result  of  admiration 
for  the  firm  and  dignified  attitude  of  the  English  people  in  the 
hour  of  difficulty  and  danger,  when  any  show  of  weak  excitement 
in  consequence  of  reverses  would  most  certiEunly  have  induced  tiie 
enemies  of  England  to  combine  for  her  humiliation.  No  one  who 
has  had  communication  with  foreign  politicians  and  thinkers  will, 
I  am  sure,  question  this  statement.  It  is  now  felt  from  one  end 
of  Europe  to  the  other  that  a  people,  gifted  witii  the  self-control 
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and  sound  political  instincts  the  English  showed  themselves  to 
possess  during  the  Boer  War,  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  and  may 
become  useful  as  a  friend  or  ally.  To  this  belief  we  partly  owe 
the  recent  change  of  feeling  in  France.  To  it  is  due,  in  no  small 
degree,  that  Frenchmen  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  welcomed  the  idea 
of  a  good  understanding  with  England  long  before  the  terms  of  the 
recent  Agreement  were  made  known.  A  striking  sign  of  the  times 
was  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  OauUna  of  the  8th  of  March, 
entitled  '  L'Angleterre  et  la  France,'  from  the  pen  of  the  Comte  de 
Castellane,  in  which  this  member  of  a  political  group,  not  hitherto 
friendly  towards  England,  expressed  his  desire  for  cordial  relations 
between  the  countries  with  as  much  heartiness  as  M.  Cl^menceau 
in  VAwnyre. 

The  English  mind  had  been  prepared  for  a  change  in  the  relations 
between  France  and  England  by  the  attitude  of  Grermany.  The 
psychological  moment  for  an  arrangement  with  France  was  seized 
when  King  Edward  the  Seventh  was  in  Paris,  and  an  endeavour 
initiated  to  remove  causes  of  friction  between  the  countries.  That 
it  has  been  brought  to  a  practical  issue  is  owing  largely  to  the  tact 
of  our  sovereign,  to  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  to  the 
statesmanship  of  Lord  Cromer,  to  the  diplomatic  ability  displayed  by 
M.  Delcass^  and  by  the  French  Embassy  in  London,  and  last  and 
not  least  to  the  political  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  leading  journals 
in  London  and  of  important  provincial  newspapers. 

I  do  not  propose  to  criticise  the  comprehensive  arrangement 
which  has  been  recently  arrived  at.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  a 
discussion  as  to  which  country  has  got  the  best  of  the  bargain. 
The  real  point  is  that  the  two  great  civilising  Powers  of  Western 
Europe  have  been  drawn  together.  There  is  one  things  however, 
which  all  who  desire  in  this  country  the  friendship  of  France  should 
lay  to  heart.  The  permanent  condition  of  an  epfvUnte  cordiale  is 
that  England  should  maintain  forces,  both  by  sea  and  land,  suitable 
to  her  position.  Neglect  on  her  part  to  form  an  adequate  army,  or 
to  maintain  her  navy  in  at  least  its  present  state  of  efficiency  and 
comparative  strength,  will  surely  be  followed  by  a  reaction  across 
the  Channel  against  the  policy  now  inaugurated.  Frenchmen  have 
no  wish  to  acquire,  nor  have  they  any  interest  in  cultivating,  the 
friendship  of  a  feeble  country.  Englishmen  must  never  forget  that 
the  chief  guides  of  the  German  i)eople  avow  that  the  object  of  their 
policy  is  the  overthrow  of  Great  Britain.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  alluded 
to  the  character  of  German  official  utterances  in  a  recent  debate  on 
the  navy  estimates,  and  Professor  Delbriick  has  explained  their 
meaning  very  clearly  in  the  Preuaaiache  Jahrbucher.  Germans  do 
not  consider  the  overthrow  of  England  so  difficult  as  many  in  this 
country  imagine  it  to  be.  They  feel  confident  that  ill-considered 
reductions  in  our  naval  and  military  expenditure  will  be  made. 
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national  defence  neglected,  and  Germany  enabled,  when  occasion 
serves,  to  strike  a  swift  and  deadly  blow  at  the  heart  of  England. 
They  have  been  confirmed  in  this  view  by  recent  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  These  debates  have,  at  the  same  time,  produced 
an  unfavourable  impression  all  over  Europe.  If  England  were 
now  seriously  to  impair  her  power  by  neglecting  to  provide  for  the 
efficiency  of  her  naval  and  military  forces,  her  relations  with  France 
would  soon  become  worse  than  they  have  ever  been.  Those  who 
advocate  a  policy  of  reducticm  of  armaments  without  reference  to  the 
problem  of  national  defence  are  doing  their  best  to  weaken  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  Anglo-French  arrangement,  which  they 
unreservedly  profess  to  welcome.  It  would  be  an  evil  day  for  the 
cause  of  crdture  and  progress  if  the  French  nation  were  definitely 
to  make  up  its  mind  that  Oreat  Britain  was  an  untrustworthy 
Power,  unable  or  unwilling  to  perform  her  international  duties. 
Anything  which  encourages  this  idea  tends  to  bring  about  a  renewed 
estrangement  between  England  and  France,  which  will  be  profitable 
to  the  enemies  of  both  countries  and  inimical  to  European 
civilisation. 

BOWLAND  BLENNEBHASSETT. 
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THE   WHITE  MAN'S  PLACE  IN  AFRICA 


In  the  last  number  of  this  Review  there  appeared  an  article  by  Mr. 
Roderick  Jones  on  the  supposed  black  peril  in  South  Africa.  There 
has  also  been  recently  published  one  of  the  few  books  ever  written, 
which  were  worth  the  trouble  of  perusal,  on  the  Negro  races  of  South 
Africa,  Th^  EsaerUial  Kafir,  by  Mr.  Dudley  Kidd.  Further,  the 
action  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  Transvaal  in  relation  to 
the  importation  of  indentured  Chinese  labour  has  again  drawn  our 
attention  to  the  race  problem  in  that  part  of  the  continent.  The 
atrocities — ^real,  alleged,  or  exaggerated — conmiitted  by  agents,  white 
and  black,  of  Belgian  companies  in  the  northern  half  of  the  Congo  Free 
State ;  the  proposed  setUement  of  a  Jewish  colony  in  British  East 
Africa ;  the  need  for  maintaining  permanent  plantations  of  cotton 
in  all  suitable  and  accessible  parts  of  the  Dark  Continent ;  the  serious 
struggle  between  the  Grermans  and  the  Ovaherero ;  and,  lastly,  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement,  which  tightens  the  French  hold  over  North- 
western Africa,  while  it  lends  increased  sanction  to  the  British  re- 
generation of  Egypt :  these,  and  many  other  minor  points,  unite  to 
raise  for  our  consideration  the  part  which  the  white  man  is  destined 
with  justice  and  prudence  to  play  in  the  human  settlement  of  the 
African  continent. 

There  are  three  obstacles  to  the  white  race  from  Europe  over- 
running and  colonising  the  continent  of  Africa  as  it  has  overrun  and 
colonised  the  two  Americas  and  Australasia.  The  first  is  the  insalu- 
brity of  the  well-watered  regions  and  the  uninhabitability  of  the 
desert  tracts ;  the  second  is  the  opposition  of  strong  indigenous  races ; 
and  the  third,  of  quite  recent  growth,  is  a  growing  sentiment  which  is 
increasingly  influencing  public  opinion,  in  Europe  more  especially, 
and  which  forbids  the  white  man  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come : 
namely,  to  displace  by  force  of  arms  pre-existing  races  in  order  that 
the  white  man  may  take  the  land  they  occupy  for  his  own  use.  It  is 
probable  that  the  second  and  third  reasons  combined  may  in  future 
prove  the  more  effective  checks.  Deserts,  to  be  made  habitable  and 
cultivable,  only  need  irrigation,  and  apparently  there  is  a  subterranean 
water  supply  underlying  most  African  deserts  which  can  be  tapped 
by  artesian  wells.    The  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the  well-watered 
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parts  of  Africa  is  due  not  so  much  to  climate  as  to  the  presence  of 
malaria  in  the  systems  of  the  Negro  inhabitants.  This  malaria  is 
conveyed  from  the  black  man  to  the  white  man  by  certain  gnats  of 
the  g^nus  Anophdea — ^possibly  by  other  agencies.  But  the  draining 
of  marshes  and  the  sterilisation  of  pools,  together  with  other  measures, 
may  gradually  bring  about  the  extinction  of  the  mosquito ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  as  though  the  drug  (Cassia  Beareana)  ^ 
obtained  from  the  roots  of  a  cassia  bush  may  act  as  a  complete  cure 
for  malarial  fever. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  insalubrity  or  aridity  of  African  spaces 
which  will  so  much  stand  in  the  way  of  eventual  European  colonisa- 
tion as  either  the  sturdy  opposition  of  indigesious  races  or  a  sentiment 
of  probity  which  would  prevent  the  white  man  using  his  superior 
arms  to  forcibly  eject  the  Negro,  the  Hamite,  or  the  Libyan  from 
coveted  territory. 

A  more  rapid  increase,  however,  in  the  population  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  the  consequent  need  for  fresh  land,  may  to  a  great  extent 
stifle  the  white  man's  conscience,  and  if  one  or  other  European  nation 
is  too  nice  about  land-grabbing  in  Africa  it  may  only  have  the  melan- 
choly satisfaction  of  seeing  other  European  nationalities  pressing 
in  where  its  own  conscience  forbade  it  to  encourage  colonisation. 
Yet  on,  the  whole,  these  restrictions  imposed  by  sentimentality  march 
fSedrly  parallel  with  expediency.  The  native  races  of  Africa  are 
sturdier  foes  than  the  North  or  South  American  Indians  or  the  simian 
savages  of  the  Australian  continent.  Well  treated,  they  are  £BdrIy 
docile ;  rendered  desperate,  and  united  in  their  millions  by  a  sense 
of  common  wrong,  they  might  become  most  formidable  fighters,  with 
whom  a  life-and-death  struggle  would  be  unprofitable. 

What  we  have  therefore  to  consider  is  the  line  of  least  resistance 
to  the  white  man  in  his  colonisation  of  Africa.  Where  can  he  found 
white  men's  colonies  likely  to  be  permanent  as  the  homes  of  a  pros- 
perous white  people,  and  where  outside  those  special  provinces  cui  he 
exploit  Africa  to  his  personal  advantage  and  to  that  of  the  coloured 
races? 

So  fiar  as  we  can  trace  back  the  unwritten  history  of  Africa,  nearly 
the  entirety  of  that  continent  would  appear  to  have  been  originally 
the  domain  of  the  Negro  race.  In  the  extreme  north  of  Africa  (Mauri- 
tania) the  first  human  inhabitants  may  have  belonged  to  that  primitive, 
undifferentiated  human  stock  which  we  identify  with  the  skull  of 
Neanderthal,  a  type  represented  to-day  in  a  modified  degree  by  the 
Veddahs  of  Ceylon  and  the  black  Australians.    But  in  the  r^  of 

*  A  deoooiion  of  this  root  was  in  ase  amongst  the  natives  of  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  opposite  Zanzibar,  where  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  O^Snllitan  Beare» 
his  Majesty's  Yioe-ConBid.  Dr.  O'Sollivan  Beare  introduced  this  dmg  to  the  Britidii 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  it  is  fast  coming  into  ose  as  a  notable  cure  for  malaria  and  black 
water  feyer. 
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Africa,  and  even  possibly  in  Mauritania,  the  first  human  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Negro  species,  represented  at  first,  no 
doubt,  by  dwarfish  types  like  the  Bushman  and  the  Congo  Pygmy. 
The  big  black  Negroes  developed  their  characteristics  probably  in  the 
Upper  Nile  yalley,  and  thence  spread  right  across  the  continent  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  verge  of  the  Sahara,  later  into  the  Congo  forest, 
finally  (and  not  very  anciently)  into  the  southern  prolongation  of 
Africa.  The  first  branch  of  the  Caucasian  stock,  of  the  typical '  white ' 
man,  to  invade  the  Dark  Continent  seems  to  have  been  the  Hamit& — 
a  cross,  no  doubt,  between  the  brunet  or  Iberian  white  race,  the  allied 
Dravidian  of  Asia,  and,  possibly,  some  of  the  Negro  stock  still  lingering 
in  Arabia.  The  Iberian  type  of  white  man  arose  very  possibly  from  a 
Neanderthaloid  base,  but  at  a  relatively  remote  period  it  occupied  much 
of  the  Mediterranean  lands.  Western  Europe,  and  Northern  Africa. 
Various  blends  with  the  Hamite  [Libyans]  overran  the  Sahara,  and 
together  with  the  Hamite  and  Semite  formed  the  basis  of  the  first 
Caucasian  population  of  Egypt.  The  white-skinned,  dark-haired 
Libyan  or  Iberian  and  the  swarthier  Hamite  or  Egjrptian  were  the 
first  outposts  of  the  white  race  in  Africa,  and,  with  the  closely-allied 
Semite  from  Arabia,  constituted  the  only  appreciable '  white '  element 
in  the  colonisation  of  Africa  until  the  heyday  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
when  a  few  European  types,  not  altc^ether  of  the  Mediterranean  race, 
began  to  filter  into  the  north  of  Africa.^  Practically,  therefore,  this 
monopoly  of  European  colonisation  by  the  Hamite  and  the  Libyan 
continued  down  to  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Cape  Colony  250  years 
ago ;  for  nearly  all  the  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  and  Italians  who  began 
to  settle  on  the  African  coast-line  belonged  fundamentally  to  the 
Iberian  stock.  These,  however,  did  not  materially  influence  the 
human  type  which  had  become  indigenous  to  those  regions,  and  it  is 
really  the  Dutch  settlement  in  South  Africa  which  first  implanted  the 
blond  Aryan  as  a  native  of  Africa,  as  the  possible  foundation  of  a  great 
white  nation  in  the  distant  future  indigenous  to  African  soil.  The 
Dutchman  was  followed  ISO  years  later  by  the  Frenchman,  English- 
man, Scotsman,  and  German. 

In  1880  the  French  conquest  of  Algiers  once  more  resumed  that 
Europeanising  of  North  Africa  which  had  been  attempted  by  the 
Greek  and  the  Boman.  It  is  almost  safe  to  predict  that  the  centenary 
of  the  French  landing  at  Algiers  will  see  a  great  Latin  Empire  over  the 
northern  third  of  Africa,  stretching  from  the  western  frontiers  of 
Egypt  to  Lake  Chad,  the  Niger,  the  Senegal,  and  the  Medit^ranean. 

The  result  of  this  conscious  and  unconscious  colonisation  of  North 
Africa  by  the  Frenchman,  Spaniard,  Italian,  and  Maltese  (for,  although 
the  French  flag  may  wave  over  nearly  all  this  empire,  other  Latin 

*  Sooh  »a  the  blond  and  Aryan  Greeks  andBomans  who  cdloniged  the  Delta  of  the 
IHle  and  the  Greek  and  Boman  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Barka  and  in  Tunisia, 
together  with  Vandals  and  Gothio  meroenaries. 
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nations  besides  France  will  participate  eqnally  in  its  colonisation) 
will  be  that  the  white  race,  as  represented  by  the  Libyan  and -Berber, 
will  be  strongly  reinforced  from  across  the  Medit^ranean  with  even 
whiter  men  of  Alpine  or  blond  Aryan  physique.  Egypt  will  also  be 
Europeanised  by  the  lighter-skinned  Mediterranean  races,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  English  will  form  more  than  a  tiny  (even  if 
powerful)  element  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  land. 

Our  only  hope  of  establishing  a  New  Britain  on  the  African  continent 
lies  in  the  direction  of  trans-Zambezian  Africa,  on  those  lofty  plateaux 
between  the  Zambezi  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  perhaps  also  on 
the  higher  lands  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Nyasa  and  to  the  north-east  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

For  practical  purposes  the  only  areas  south  of  the  Sahara  Desert 
which  at  the  present  time  are  fietvourable  to  white  colonisation  are  the 
following.'  In  West  Afirica  there  can  be  no  white  colonisation  under 
existing  conditions ;  the  white  man  can  only  remain  there  for  a  portion 
of  his  working  life  as  an  educator  and  administrator.  The  only  high 
land  (so  £Eur  as  is  yet  known)  in  the  whole  of  West  Afirica  which  offers 
any  approach  to  a  European  climate  and  the  conditions  necessary  for 
healthy,  vigorous  life  are  the  peaks  on  the  islands  of  Fernando  Po  and 
St.  Thomas  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  the  highlands  of  the  Cameroons.^ 
There  is  already  a  flourishing  Portuguese  colony  of  one  or  two  thousand 
settlers  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  small  island  of  St.  Thomas  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  where  climatic  conditions  are  suitable  and  vigorous 
children  are  reared.  In  North-East  Afiica,  Abyssinia  and  Eritrea 
will  suggest  themselves  as  white  man's  countries — ^presenting,  that  is 
to  say,  some  of  the  conditions  Ceivourable  to  European  colonisation. 
The  actual  coast  of  Eritrea  is  extremely  hot,  almost  the  hottest  country 
in  the  world,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  very  unhealthy.  The  heat, 
however,  apart  from  the  existence  of  a  fairly  abundant  native  popu- 
lation, almost  precludes  the  idea  of  a  European  settlement.  But  on 
the  mountains  of  the  hinterland  which  are  still  within  Italian  territory 
there  are  said  to  be  a  few  small  areas  suited  at  any  rate  to  settiement 
by  Italians,  who,  by-the-by,  seem  to  be  getting  on  very  well  with 
the  natives  in  that  part  of  Afirica.  But  a  European  colonisation  of 
Abyssinia,  possible  as  it  might  be  climatically,  is  out  of  the  question 
in  view  of  the  relatively  abundant  and  warlike  population  indigenous 

'  By '  favourable '  I  mean  offering  a  fair  proportion  of  well- watered,  cnltiTable  kmI, 
a  healthy  climate,  and  a  relative  absence  of  settled  indigenous  popolation.  By 
colonisation  I  mean  the  white  settler  who  intends  to.  stay  and  be  snooeeded  by  his 
children  and  children's  children ;  I  do  not  mean  temporaiy  settlers  and  planters  who 
come  out  for  commerce  with  the  natives  or  for  making  money  and  then  returning  with 
their  gains  to  the  Mother  Coontiy. 

^  The  interior  of  the  western  part  of  the  Cameroons  colony,  apart  from  the  lofty, 
isolated  volcano  on  the  sea-coast,  which  attains  an  altitnde  of  18,000  feet,  has  sereral 
ranges  of  very  high  mountains,  nearly  10,000  feet  in  altitude  at  one  or  two  points, 
which  have  hitherto  been  little  explored,  but  are  suited  to  European  settlement. 
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to  the  Ethiopian  Empire.  In  some  respects,  of  course,  the  Abyssinians 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  racially  as  a  Caucasian  outpost.  Tinged  as 
they  may  be  with  black  blood,  they  are  fundamentally  of  the  same 
human  species  sA  ourselves.  SomaUland  is  perhaps  too  hot  for  settle- 
ment by  a  European  race,  apart  from  the  arid  and  waterless  condition 
which  characterises  much  of  this  eastern  promontory  of  the  African 
continent.  Here,  again,  tiiere  are  independent,  warlike  natives  to  be 
reckoned  with,  who  would  certainly  dispute  with  tenacity  and  ability 
in  war&re  any  attempt  to  alienate  their  land. 

Then  comes  Central  Africa,  which  may  be  taken  to  range  from  the 
northern  limits  of  the  Congo  basin  and  the  Grreat  Lakes  on  the  north 
to  the  Cunene  Biver  and  the  Zambezi  on  the  south.  British  East 
Africa  and  Uganda  offer  probably  the  largest  continuous  area  of  white 
man's  country  in  the  central  section  of  the  continent.  The  Ankole 
country  in  the  south-west  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  and  the  high- 
lands north  of  Tanganyika,  together  with  the  slopes  of  the  Huwenzori 
range,  offer  small  tracts  of  land  thoroughly  suited  to  occupation  by  a 
white  race  so  £Eur  as  climate  and  fertility  are  concerned ;  but  these 
countries  have  already  been  occupied,  to  a  great  extent,  by  some  of  the 
earliest  forerunners  of  the  Caucasian  (the  Bahima),  as  well  as  by  sturdy 
Negro  tribes  who  have  become  inured  to  the  cold.  To  the  north- 
east of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  however,  there  is  an  area  which  has  as 
its  outposts  the  south-west  coast  of  Lake  Budolf  ,  the  great  mountains 
of  Debasien  and  Elgon,  and  the  snow-clad  extinct  volcanoes  of  Kenia 
and  Kilimanjaro.  This  land  of  plateaux  and  rift  valleys  is  not  far 
short  of  70,000  square  miles  in  extent,  and  so  fiar  as  climate  and  other 
physical  conditions  are  concerned  is  as  well  suited  for  occupation  by 
British  settlers  as  Queensland  or  New  South  Wales.  But  nearly 
50,000  square  miles  of  this  East  African  territory  is  more  or  less  in 
the  occupation  of  sturdy  Negro  or  Negroid  races  whom  it  would  be 
neither  just  nor  easy  to  expel.  Therefore  we  are  not  able  to  deal  in 
our  calculations  with  much  more  than  20,000  square  miles  in  this 
direction  which  we  can  unhesitatingly  offer  to  European  settlers  with 
a  prospect  of  their  taking  root  and  attaining  prosperity.  It  is  under- 
stood, though  not  authoritatively,  that  the  British  Grovemment  has 
agreed  to  place  about  5,000  square  miles  out  of  this  area  at  the  disposal 
of  some  Zionist  committee,  which  is  to  attempt  to  plant  a  more  or 
less  autonomous  Jewish  State  on  whose  soil  the  persecuted  Jews  of 
Eastern  Europe  will  be  welcome.  It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  the 
British  Government  to  consider  whether,  with  the  claims  of  possible 
British  settlers  in  view,  they  are  right  in  thus  generously  disposing  of 
5,000  square  miles  of  habitable  land  in  a  British  possession  to  a  people 
who,  however  unfortunate,  are  not  British  subjects.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, this  is  a  somewhat  ungenerous  way  of  contemplating  the  trans- 
action. A  more  serious  obstacle  to  its  success  would  be  the  imsuit- 
ability  of  these  Jewish  immigrants  as  colonists.    It  would  be  fritile  to 
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establish  them  on  this  land  merely  that  they  may  become  peddlers  or 
petty  tradesmen  in  a  country  which  is  crying  out  for  agricultural 
development. 

The  only  portion  of  German  East  Africa  which  is  at  all  suited  to 
European  settlement  lies  along  the  edge  of  the  Njrasa-Tanganyika 
Plateau.  Here  is  a  district  of  a  little  more  than  a  thousand  square 
miles  which  is  not  only  elevated  and  healthy,  but  very  sparsely 
^pulated  by  Negroes.  A  few  patches  in  the  Katanga  district  and  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  the  Congo  Free  State  offer  similar  conditians. 

In  British  Central  Africa  we  have  perhaps  6,000  square  miles  of 
elevated,  sparsely  populated,  fertile  country  to  the  north-west  of  Lake 
Nyasa  and  along  the  road  to  Tanganyika.  There  is  also  land  of  this 
description  in  the  North-East  Hhodesian  province  of  British  Central 
Afirica,  in  Manikaland,  and  along  the  water-parting  between  the  Congo 
and  the  Zambezi  systems.  Then  in  the  southernmost  prolongation 
of  British  Central  Africa  are  the  celebrated  Shir£  Highlands,  which, 
together  with  a  few  outlying  mountain  districts  to  the  south-west  of 
LsJse  Nyasa,  may  offer  a  total  area  of  about  6,000  square  miles  suitable 
to  European  colonisation.  A  small  portion  of  the  Mozambique 
province,  in  the  interior  of  the  Angoche  coast,  might  answ^  to  the 
same  description.  Then  again,  far  away  to  the  west,  under  the  same 
latitudes,  we  have,  at  the  back  of  Mossamedes  and  Benguela,  other 
patches  of  white  man's  country  in  the  mountains  of  Bailundo  and 
Sheila.* 

In  South  Africa,  beyond  the  latitudes  of  the  Zambezi,  we  come  to 
lands  which  are  increasingly  suited  to  the  white  man's  occupation  the 
further  we  proceed  south.  Nearly  all  German  South-West  Africa  is 
arid  desert,  but  inland  there  are  plateaux  and  mountains  which  some- 
times exceed  8,000  feet  in  altitude,  and  which  have  a  sufficient  rainfidl 
to  make  European  agriculture  possible.  But  the  ownership  of  these 
habitable  regions  of  the  German  colony  is  at  present  being  vigorously 
contested  by  the  Negroes  of  the  Ovaherero  tribe  on  the  north,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  by  the  Hottentot  half-breeds  in  the  south.  No  doubt 
the  European  will  in  the  long  run  obtain  the  mastery,  but  at  the  price 
to  conscience  and  expediency  of  allotting  quite  half  this  territory  to  the 
black  man.  Therefore,  excluding  the  bulk  of  German  South-West 
Africa  from  our  survey  as  being  nearly  hopeless  in  its  aridity,  and 
afber  allowing  for  these  native  reserves,  we  can  only  consider  about 
20,000  square  miles  of  this  *  colony '  as  being  available  for  £unq>ean 
settlement.  About  two-thirds  of  the  Transvaal,  a  third  of  Rhodesia, 
a  small  portion  of  southern  Bechuanaland,  two-thirds  of  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  four-fifths  of  Cape  Colony,  and  a  third  of  Natal  sum 
up  the  areas  attributed  to  the  white  man  in  South  Africa.     The 

*  The  principal  beginxfings  of  European  colonies  in  this  direction  are  the  Tarions 
settlements  of  the  American  missionaries  in  Bailnndo  and  the  Boer  colony  at  the  back 
of  Mossamedes,  on  the  Huila  Plateau. 
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remainder  of  this  part  of  the  continent  most  be  considered  mainly 
as  a  reserve  for  the  block  man,  and  to  a  mnch  smaller  degree  (in 
South-East  Africa)  as  a  field  for  Asiatic  colonisation,  preferentially 
on  the  part  of  British  Indians. 

Counting  the  white-skinned  Berbers  and  Arabs  of  North  Africa, 
and  tibe  more  or  less  pnre-blooded,  light-skinned  Egyptians,  as  white 
men,  and  the  land  they  occupy  as  part  of  the  white  man's  share  of 
the  Dark  Continent,  we  may  then  by  a  rough  calculation  arrive  (by 
adding  to  white  North  Africa  the  other  areas  enumerated  in  the  rest 
of  the  continent)  at  the  following  estimate :  that  about  970,000  square 
miles  oithe  whole  African  continent  may  be  attributed  to  the  white 
man  as  his  legitimate  share.^  If,  however,  we  are  merely  to  consider 
the  territory  that  lies  open  to  European  colonisation,  then  we  must 
considerably  reduce  our  North  African  estimate,  though  in  Morocco, 
Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Barka  there  are  in  all  about  75,000  square  miles 
(scattered,  of  course,  amongst  the  native  settlements)  which  white 
men  of  the  Mediterranean  race  may  colonise  in  the  future. 

If  Europe  would  make  up  its  mind  to  demand  no  larger  share,  but 
agree  that  the  remainder  of  African  territories  should  be  allotted 
almost  entirely  to  the  ownership  of  the  Negroes  and  Negroids  who  now 
inhabit  them  (with,  perhaps,  some  degree  of  Indian  colomsation  in 
those  waste  lands  of  East  Africa  which  have  a  climate  unhealthy  to 
Europeans),  and  if,  indeed,  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  partition 
could  be  brought  home  to  the  indigenous  races,  then  I  think  that  we 
might  run  less  risk  of  piling  up  the  elements  for  an  awful  war  between 
black  and  white.  In  South  Africa  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
give  way  to  sentimentality  and  needlessly  endow  the  Negro  with  land 
where  he  cannot  claim  it  by  legal  right  or  long-established  settlement. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  remembered  that  there  are  many  parts 
of  Cape  Colony  where  the  white  man  actually  preceded  the  arrival  of 
the  Bantu  Negro,  though  he  may  have  driven  away  or  e3cterminated 
the  more  ancient  Hottentot  and  Bushman ;  but  face  to  fAce  with  the 
Kafir  in  Cape  Colony,  on  the  principle  of  *  first  come,  first  served,' 
the  white  man  has  the  prescriptive  right  to  consider  himself  lord  of  the 
soil  over  four-fifbhs  of  the  land.  Basutoland,  Zululand,  Swaziland, 
the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Rhodesia 
sre  different,  in  that  the  white  man  has  more  or  less  guaranteed  the 
rights  of  the  indigenous  Negro  population,  as  he  has  in  the  eastern 
£fth  of  Cape  Colony.  To  abrogate  these  rights  without  unprovoked 
wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  the  blacks  would  be  one  of  those  crimes  on 
which  Fate  always  seems  to  inflict  an  ultimate  punishment.  But  if, 
without  excuse,  the  black  populations^  of  those  parts  of  South  Africa 

^  The  total  area  of  the  African  continent  is  11,508,000  square  miles.  There  is 
already  in  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Egypt  a  *  white  *  Cancasian  population 
of  ahont  19,000,000 ;  in  East,  Central,  South-West,  and  SotAh  Africa  there  are  about 
746,000  European  colonists. 
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which  are  endowed  with  a  temperate  climate  should  rise  against  the 
white  man's  rule  or  refuse  .to  abide  by  ordinances  that  are  just  and 
fair,  then  it  would  not  seem  an  unreasonable  punishment  that  these 
populations  should  be  shifted  to  other  parts  of  South  Africa  where 
they  would  come  less  into  conflict  with  the-white  colonist  and  the 
interests  of  a  white  man's  country.  In  short,  the. ultimate  policy 
which  might  rule  our  action  in  South  Africa  would  be  directed  towards 
an  eventual  division  of  territory  between  the  white  man  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  black  man  and  Asiatic  on  the  other.  Whenever  it  was 
necessary  to  find  room  for  any  surplus  of  the  indigenous  population, 
or  whenever  inter-tribal  disputes  or  actual  unprovoked  wrong-dmng 
on  the  part  of  the  black  man  required  his  expulsion  from  any  of  these 
districts,  the  more  tropical  regions  of  South-East  Africa  from  Zulu- 
land  to  Mashonaland  might  be  reserved,  together  with  Portuguese 
territory,  as  a  black  man's  country.  If  the  South  African  territories 
which  possess  already  a  white  population  and  a  temperate  climate 
are,  nevertheless,  imable  to  rely  entirely  on  Europeans  for  their 
agricultural  and  industrial  development,  and  if  in  some  cases  it  is  not 
desired  to  introduce  the  Asiatic  as  a  resident,  then  a  multiplication 
and  extension  of  railways  would  enable  large  numbers  of  Negro  workers 
from  the  north  and  east  to  come,  as  Irish  harvesters  come  to  England 
or  Poles  to  western  and  northern  Germany,  for  short  spells  of  work. 
These  labourers  could  leave  their  homes  and  {jBonilies  behind  in  the 
lands  from  which  they  came,  because  they  would  be  able  to  return  to 
them  by  an  easy  and  rapid  journey. 

Yet,  if  the  white  man  is  to  arrogate  to.himself  all  the  soil  which  he 
possesses  in  South  Africa,  and  even  to  aspire  here  and  there  to  extend 
his  holding — if,  in  short,  he  wishes  to  strive  for  the  ideal  of  a  *  white' 
South  Africa — ^he  must  face  difficulties,  and  be  prepared  to  do  his  own 
manual  and  unskilled  labour  as. well  as  to  occupy  every  other  grade 
in  the  social  hierarchy. .  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  men  of  British, 
Dutch,  and  German  descent  will  consent  to  the  policy  which  is  being 
attempted  in  Australia,  and  which  is  largely  the  policy  of  North 
Africa.  Eager  as  many  of  us  are  to  implant  imskilled  British  labour, 
for  instance,  in  the  South  African  colonies,  this  policy  is  frustrated 
at  the  present  time  not  only  by  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  secure 
cheap  conditions  of  life  for  the  white  man,  but  by  the  unwillingness 
of  the  European  to  work  as  a  navvy  or  an  agricultural  labourer. 
Much  disagreeable  manual  labour  can,  no  doubt,  be  accomplished  by 
perfected  machinery ;  but  if  there  is  still  a  gap  in  the  social  hive  thai 
the  white  man  is  too  proud  or  too  enervated  to  fill,  then  we  fidl  back 
into  an  inevitable  black,  white,  and  yellow  system  for  South  Africa ; 
while  over  the  western  and  central  parts  of  the  continent  the  black 
man  must  eventually  monopolise  the  soil,  commerce,  and  industries, 
with  the  white  man  as  a  long-lingering  instructor.  If  the  southein 
promontory  of  Africa  could  change  places  with  Mauritania  and  face 
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the  Meditonranean,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  difficulty  oonld  be 
solved  in  the  direction  of  a  '  white  *  South  Afrlea  by  the  raj^  peopling 
<^  the  land  which  would  take  place  by  the  Mediterranean  races,  who 
would  be  content  to  do  everything  for  themselves  without  importing 
the  black  man  or  the  Asiatic ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  blond  Aryans 
is  to  be  an  aristocratic  class,  for  ever  striving  for  jthe  formation  of  a 
serfiige,  over  whom  they  preside  with  more  or  less  bonhomie. 

If  the  greater  part  of  tropical  Africa  beregarded  as  the  black  man's 
legitimate  domain,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  European  and 
Asiatic  settlements,  the  Negroes  and  Negroids  may  own  the  soil  and* 
be  trained  more  and  more  to  self-government,  this  will  be  the  great 
safety-valve  for  the  racial  aspirations  of  those  who  are  fiEtst  awakening 
to  a  sense  of  their  rights,  and  a  bitter  sense  of  the  wrongs  they  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  European  pioneers.^  North  of  the  Zambezi 
there  must  be  no  such  treatment  of  the  black  races  by  Europeans  as 
has  occurred  inthepasthistory  of  South  Africa,  and  is  not  uncommon 
there  at  the  present  day.  Bad  as  this  behaviour  is,  it  is  less  intolerable 
in  South  Africa,  where  thewhite  man  exists  in  relatively  great  numbers. 
But  in  the  Negro  territories  between  the  Zambesd  and  the  White  Nile 
a  '  Colonial '  treatment  of  the  Negroes  would  be  insensate,  as  it  would 
lead  eventually  to  terriUe  uprisings,  only  to  be  put  down  by  an 
extermination  of  the  people  who  are  wanted  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country.  To  give  an  instance :  Down  to  the  present  day  a 
mere  handful  of  British  has  sufficed  to  restore  and  maintain  order  in 
Uganda  and  East  Africa,  chiefly  by  means  of  a  Negro  soldiery  and  a 
Negro  police.  They  have  been  perhaps  at  most  2,000,  dwelling  in  a 
territory  of  300,000  square  miles,  peopled  by  three  or  four  millions  of 
blacks.  They  have  implanted  themselves  and  their  rule  with  this 
relative  ease  because  in  the  main,  very  nearly  without  exception, 
they  were  just  and  humane,  and  genuinely  strove  to  govern  the 
dependent  tribes  of  Negroes  in  a  kindly  and  considerate  marmer. 
There  have  recently  come  upon  the  scene  parties  of  Europeans  who 
have  left  South  Africa  during  the  recent  depression  in  industries 
which  followed  the  war.  A  friend  of  mine  who  was  travelling  in 
British  East  Africa  described  to  me  bitterly  the  contrast  between  the 
behaviour  of  these  men  and  women  imbued  with  the  '  Colonial '  dis- 
like and  contempt  for  coloured  races,  their  impudent  lawlessness  as 
regards  the  black  man's  life  or  property,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
considerate,  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  natives  by  officials  and 
merchants  direct  from  the  United  Kingdom,  who  soon  grew  to  be  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  all  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  their  residences. 
He  pointed  out  to  me  that  if  this  aggressive  attitude  went  unchecked, 
and  characterised  that  great  body  of  European  emigrants  that  we 

'  I  hftye,  howeyer,  been  oaref al  to  point  oat  repeatedly  in  pteyions  writings  my 
belief  that  the  worst  of  the  white  man's  mistreatment  of  the  Negro  race  is  a  slight 
matter  compared  with  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  Negro  on  Negro. 
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really  deshie  to  see  6ti  tibd  imoceupied  plateaiiz  of  East  Afiica,  ft 
migU  leiidlto  senods  cozuteqiienoe^. 

We  ongbty  it  seems  to  me,  to  aiiii  at  scftne  scheme  of  partitioii  as 
regaxds  AMcal    In  additioii  to  what  the  white  man  poasessea  aa  a 
colonist  already,  all  remainxiitg  unoccupied  Afitican  temtoriea  wi&  a 
healthy  climate  |n\ight  foe  reserved  to  him  for  his  future  ezpanaion.  A 
portion  of  the  {unhealthy,  unoccupied  lands  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
6ohtin6nt  might  certaiQly  be  offered  to  the  Asiatic.^    All  the  rest  of 
Africa — and  it  is  the  greater  part  of  the  continent — ^which  is  unsuited 
•  to  the  white  man,  and  is  more  or  less  in  possession  of  the  Negro  or 
the  Negroid  already,  should  be  reserved  as  the  black  man's  domain, 
though  nothing  need  prevent  the  white  man  from  coming  there  to 
educate  and  to  trade,  just  as  no  &ir  legislation  should  prevent  the 
black  man  and  the  Asiatic  seeking  work  as  free  men  in  the  white 
man's  countries.    I  do  liot  wish  to  advance  the  opinion  that  even  in 
the  black  man's  home  he  is  everywhere  or  anywhere  ripe  for  immedi- 
ate selfrgbvemment  at  the  present  titne:  the  only  result  of  hastily 
withdrawing  Eilropeaa  control'and  administration  would  be  another 
welter  of  savage  warfiare,  such  as  for  untold  centuries  has  kept  the 
N^ro  as  a  race  frur  behind  the  European  and  the  Asiatic.    Hie  white 
man,  no  doubt,  must  rule  and  educate  in  all  but  a  very  few  Negio 
States  until  their  African  civiUsation  is  securely  constructed*    But 
wherevler  the  land  is  classed  as  a  black  man's  country,  the  interests 
of  the  black  man  must  be  rated  first  and  those  of  the  alien  second. 
And  if  the  policy  which  is  now  alleged  against  the  Belgian  con- 
cessionnaiie  companies  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  Congo,  the 
treatm^t  of  the  natives  which  the  Germans  seem  to  have  adopted 
in  Damaraland,  or  the  attitude  towards  black  races  which  some  South 
African  colonists  of  British  or  Boer  descent  would  have  us  adqpt, 
continues  and  becomes  of  universal  character,  the  Negro  as  a  race 
will  rise  against  the  European,  and  such  insensate  horrors  would 
folbw  as  characterised  the  rebellion  in  the  interior  of  Siena  Xeone, 
and  set  back  .for  centuries  the  spread  of  that  real  and  beneficent 
civilisation  which,  despite  all  checks  and  disappointments,  the  white 
man  is  to  bei^tow  on  Africa  in  the  long  run. 

H.  H.  JOHKSTOK. 

'  I  do  not  metn  this  to  be  taken  cynioaUy.  Those  jparts  of  South  Africa  whioh  an 
unhealthy  to  the  white  man  are  probably  quite  healthy  for  such  Asiatics  as  the  natiTes 
of  India.  ' 
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FRANZ  VON  LJENBACH 

HISTORIAN-PORTRAITIST  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE 


In  all  my  poor  histoncal  investigationi,  it  is  one  of  the  most  primary  wants 
to  procure  a  bodily  likeness  of  the  personage  inquired  after ;  a  good  portrait,  if 
saoh  exists;  failing  that,  even  an  indifferent,  if  sincere,. one;  in  shorty  any 
representation  made  by  a  fjedthfol  human  creature  of  that  face  and  figure  which 
he  saw  wiih  his  eyes,  and  which  I  can  never  see  with  mine. 

(Xten  I  h*v6  found  the  portrait  superior  in  feal  instruction  to  half  a  dozen 
biogn^shies,  or  rather,  I  have  found  that  the  portrait  was  as  good  as  a  small 
lighted  candle,  by  which  the  biographies  could,  for  the  first  time,  be  read,  and 
some  human  interpretation  be  made  of  them. 

Thus  wrote  Carlylein  1854,  and  the  words  in  which  he  advocates  the 
superiority  of  the  portrait  over  the  biography  have  a  certain  p&thcs 
to-day,  in  view  of  the  unfortunate  controversy  raging  around  the 
personality  of  the  Sage  of  Chelsea,  when  every  day  brings  further 
proof  of  the  varying  meanings  which  can  be  wrung  from  words,  and  of 
the  tragic  importance  originally  trivial  incidents  can  aoquire  in  the 
course  of  a  few  retellings ;  whereaa  in  a  portrait  a  man  leaves  a  sort 
of  reflex  behind,  to  bear  true  witness  to  his  character  for  i^l  time. 

The  Germans,  who  in  educational  matters  are  always  alive  to  the 
advisability  of  stimulating  the  imagination  by  illustration,  as  well  as 
of  feeding' the  regsonlon  statistics^  have  proviMl  the  importanoethey 
attach  to  portraiture  as  an  adjunct  to  historical  study  by  the  fisict 
that  the  University  of -Halle  bestowed  thedifdoma  of  EhrmAokhyir  on 
Lenbach,  in  recogniti<Hi  of  the  service  he  had  rendered  his  country 
in  portraying  so  successfully  the  founders  of  th^  German  Empire. 

In  truth  L^baeh  well  merits  the  gratitude  of  every  patriotic 
German,  for  his  portraits  of  Wilhelm  the  First,  of  Bismarck,  and  of 
Mcdtke  will  keep  the  memory  of  this  great  triolaliye  long  after  tiieir 
memories  and  histories  lie  forgotten  and  unread. 

,  With,  both  Bismarck  and  Moltke  Lenbach.  was  on  tetms  oi  closest 
intimacy,  and  he  thus  had  ample  opportunity  of  becoming  also  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  'old  Kaiser,*  whom  he  portrayed 
at  diSere«it  periods  of  his  career. 

The  jBOsfron^pi^spntatiTe  portw^  of  Wil|ielm  the  First  is,  perhaps, 
that  now  in  the  Leipzig  Museum,  but  the  one  of  greatest  psycho- 
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logical  interest  is  that  which,  as  Adolf  Hosenberg  relates  in  his  book 
on  Lenbach,  was  done  in  the  New  Palace  at  Potsdam  in  the  last 
year  of  the  Kaiser^s  life»  on  a  sultry  August  aftemocm,  when,  even  to 
him  whose  motto  had  ever  been  that  he  had  '  no  time  to  be  tired,' 
there  had  come  a  moment  of  lassitude,  in  which  his  nine  decades  of 
years  weighed  heavily  upon  him,  for  his  heart  was  oppressed  with 
anxious  fears  over  the  health  of  his  only  son,  his  loved  '  Fritz/ 

Lenbach  seems  to  have  painted  Kaiser  Frederick  only  once,  in 
'Kiirassier'  uniform,in  1874,  when  the  Crown  Prince  was  still  a  model 
of  beauty  and  manly  strength:  a  wonderful  portrait,  eloquent  of 
those  rare  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  which  made  '  Fritz'  the 
idxA  of  all  dasses  of  society  in  Germany,  so  that  even  to-day  rough 
£BM)es  still  soften  and  keen  eyes  grow  dim  at  the  mention  of  the  name 
of  one  who  embodied  the  highest  ideals  of  the  Grermanic  race.  One 
wonders  what  the  history  of  the  Empire  would  have  been  if  Wilhelm 
the  First  had  carried  into  execution  the  idea  of  resigning  in  fiivour  of 
his  son,  to  which  he  alludes  in  a  letter  from  Versailles  to  his  wife, 
the  Empress  Augusta.  Would  'Fritz's'  large-hearted  sympathy 
Eave  enabled  him  to  tame  at  the  onset  the  Socialistic  monster, 
whibh,  rendered  irritable  and  antagonistic  by  oppression,  has  now 
assumed  such  a  menacing  attitude  towards  the  government  of  the 
Fatherland  ? 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Kaisers,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  Lenbach  also  painted  the  late  Empress  Frederick,  and 
in  1880  did  a  charming  group  of  her  three  daughters,  Victoria, 
Sophie,  and  Margaret  of  Prussia. 

It  is  as  portraitist  of  the  late  Prince  Bismarck,  however,  that 
Lenbach  did  his  most  imi)ortant  work ;  and  here  Carlyle's  rimile  well 
applies,  for  his  portraits  are  verily  as  lighted  candles,  by  which  the 
biographies  of  this  great  man  can  for  the  first  time  be  read  and  a 
human  interpretation  be  made  of  them. 

Previous  to  Lenbach's  appearance  on  the  scene  artists  had  found 
it  very  difficult  to  get  access  to  Bismarck,  except  when  his  portrait 
was  required  for  some  national  purpose,  for  the  Prince  took  little 
interest  in  art,  and  his  highly  nervous  temperament  made  him  abhor 
the  tedium  of  portraiture  sittings. 

Lenbach's  talent  for  quickly  seizing  a  personality  therefore 
immediately  commended  him  to  Bismarck ;  and  since,  in  additicm  to 
his  appreciation  of  the  artist,  he  was  also  strongly  attracted  by  the 
frank  and  upright  character  of  the  man,  a  cordial  friendship,  which 
survived  all  vicissitudes  of  time  and  €3rtune,  sprang  up  between  the 
two  congenial  natures. 

Thus  Lenbach  became  an  intimate  of  Bismarck's  circle,  and  till 
the  death  of  the  Prince  in  1898  was  a  constant  visitor  both  at 
Friedrichsndii  and  Varzin ;  he  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  very  few  friends 
who  joined  the  annual  fiunily  gathering  at  Christmas,  and  again  in 
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April  for  the  Prince's  birthday^  which  wns  always  celebrated  in  trae 
German  foshion. 

After  a  time  Bismarck  acquired  snch  confidence  in  Lenljach  (hat 
he  even  allowed  him  to  remain  and  work  in  his  stody  while  he  .him- 
self was  transacting  his  oflScial  basine68,and  it  was  from  the  sketches 
he  thus  made  that  Lenbach  afterwards  produced  some  of  the  most 
successfiil  portraits. 

Lenbach's  admirati<Hi  for  Bismarck  developed  into  a  sort  of 
'cnlte/  and  he  was  so  assiduous  in  producing  and  exhibiting  portraits 
of  his  hero  that  his  fellow-artists  bestowed  on  him  the  tiUe  of  *  sole 
purveyor  of  Bismarck  portraits,  by  order  of  the  Chancellor/  and  many 
jests  and  witticisms  were  published  aboutUm  in  the  art  papers  of 
Munich.  * 

One  of  his  fellow-countrymen  even  '  broke  into  poetxy '  on  the 
subject,  and  thus  warned  L^bach  that  he  was  in  danger  of  going 

Bismarck-mad : 

Er  malt  wie  seine  Augen  blitsen, 
Wie  die  maehi'gen  Brauen  sitzen, 
Nimmt  den  Pinsel  doppelt  vol! 
XJnd  wird  schliesslich  bismarcktoU  I 

The  artist  took  all  this  most  good-humouredly,  and  in  no  way 
allowed  himself  to  be  distracted  from  what  he  realised  to  he  the 
serious  task  of  his  life. 

Lenbach's  intimacy  with  Ksmarck  began  in  1879,  and  from  that 
date  forward  his  portraits  form  an  invaluable  record  of  the  Prince's 
life. 

These  portraits  begin  when  the  Iron  Chancellor  was  at  the  height 
of  his  fame  and  power,  and  ccmtinue  through  the  tragic  period  when, 
dismissed  from  office,  one  who  had  guided  the  affiiirs  of  Germany  for 
nearly  thirty  years  suddenly  found  himself  in  the  position  of  a  mere 
country  gentleman,  obliged  to  seek  information  regarding  the  politics 
of  his  country  in  the  daily  papers. 

The  Schadenfirmtdet  which  Germans  themselves  admit  to  be 
their  great  natioiial  foiling,  never  showed  itself  more  strongly  than 
in  the  case  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who  when  he  fell  from  power  was 
deserted  by  all  save  relatives  and  a  few  &st  friends ;  while  the  pt&Sy 
which  before  had  voiced  his  slightest  words,  became  inundated  with 
calumnies  of  his  public  and  private  character,  and  the  son  of  the 
man  who  did  most  to  make  the  Empire  found  himself  a  stranger  in 
its  capital. 

Portraits  of  this  period  show  a  nervous  tension  of  the  muscles, 
and  reveal  the  grim  determination  of  character ;  which  in  these  dark 
days  alone  saved  Bismarck  from  self-destruction  or  insanity;  and 
though  afterwards,  when  a  reaction  set  in,  and,  cm  his  eightieth 
birthday,  the  'Beduse  of  Friedrichsruh '  received  an  ovaticm  from  all 
parts  of  Germany  which  must  have  shown  him  that  he  now  hdd  an 
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ftssnred  ^aoeinthe  eetimatiMi'dP  hk  i9^1owwx>TUitiymen,  this  gbraised 
expression  gave  place  to  a  calm  consciousness  of  recognised  merit,  the 
Princess  fedtores  never  quite  lost  the  tnoes  of  fais  bitter  dirillnsion- 
ment. 

Every  phase  of  Prince  Bismarck's  character  hag  been  dejected  bj 
Lenbaoh,  who  after  his  custom  worked  out  a  fresh  protd^n  in  each 
portrait,  so  that,  notwithstanding  their  number,  no  two  are  exactly 
alike. 

These  portraits  «tfe  an  eloquent  confutation  of  the  popular  idea 
which  imagines  Bismarck  to  have  been  a  sort  of  ogre,  from  descrip- 
tions read  of  his  *  cruel  mouth,' '  wicked  eyes,' '  ferocious  eyebrows,' 
and  ^  enormous  esrs,'  and  are  especially  valuable  on  account  of  the. 
way  in  which  they  lay  stress  on  the  genial  and  humane  side  of  the 
Prince's  character. 

Lenbaoh,  who  had  ample  opportunity  of  judging,  says : 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  depths  of  Bismarck's  feeHngs,  for  his  was  a 
deeply  sensitive  and  reserved  nature ;  he  had,  if  anything,  too  much  heart,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  his  heart,  not  his  head,  that  invariably  seized  the 
essence  of  a  problem.  He  reminded  me  of  a  steamship  in  which  the  engines 
are  too  big  for  the  shell  of  the  vessel,  and  threaten  to  rend  its  ribs. 

This  view  of  Bismarck  is  also  strongly  corroborated  by  his 
physician,  Schweninger,  who  at  the  time  of  the  Prince's  death  said, 
of  him : 

Nobody  wOl  ever  be  like  him,  either  in  personid  distinotion,  refinement  of 
feeling,  or  in  the  truly  regal  propdrtions  which  were  his.  In  his  oompositioQ 
there  was  something  of  the  tenderness  of  the  woman,  much  of  the  fwioeU  of 
the  child,  and  all  the  qualities  of  the  man. 

Part  of  the  ^bove  paragraph  is  quoted  by  Sidney  Whitman  in.  h& 
interesting  BiVMnisc&nces  of  BisTnarck^  which  give  a  very  sym* 
pathetic  picture  of  the  Prince  and  show  the  sweetness  of  disporition 
he  displayed  in  his  home  circle. 

His  Bismarck  portraits  have  brought  Lenbaoh  universal  fiune,  but* 
the  praise  the  artist  must  assuredly  have  valued  most  is  that  which 
the  Prince  himself  bestowed  when,  Tiriting  a  picture  exhibition,  he 
said  to  a  friend :  ^  <  I  am  glad  to  see  myself  immortalised  here  by 
Lenbftdi's  brush ;  it  is  tiius  that  I  should  like  to  desoeod  to  posterity.' 

Lenbach's  first  portrait  of  Mdtke  was  d<me  in  1872,  and  exhibited 
in  Vienna,  and  this  was  the  means  of  banning  a  friend^p  which  • 
grew  closer  as- the  years  went  on,  especially  after  theartisfs  marriage 
with  the  Ghraf 's  niece,  the  lovely  Goimtess  Moltke. 
,    Mohke's  calm,  sdf-dontained  nature  made  him  an  ideal  sitter, 
the  m(»eso  as,  beingra  highly  eultond  man»  who  took  an  interest  in  - 
art  for  its  own  sake^  He  gave  the  artist  eveiy  assistance  in  his  power;* 
and  thu9  it  was 'that  ^LoEibaoii  acquired  the  perfect  knowledge  of 
Mdtke's  character  andaj^pearance  which  enabled  him  to  muke  ids 
portMttii  of  this  great  soldier  euoh  veritable  chrf$^c69^pr$. 
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:  Eveii  in 'a  crowd  ^7  dUldUgQished^lodkixig  ihed  Chmf-Mbl&e 
always  arrested  the  attention,  owing  to  his  commanding  fignre  and 
nobly  formed  head,  and'  Lefnbach  has  done  him  fhll  jnstioe  ih  his 
portraits,  which  well  bring  out  the  almost  classical  regtdarity  of 
fieatnres,  the  stMly  glint  of  the  keen  blue  eyes,  tiie  firm,  well-^hitped 
month,  and  the  strong  impress  of  great  intellectual  gifts,  whicJh,  in 
conjunction  with  his  well-known  taciturnity,  gave  rise  to  the 
epigram  that  Moltke  could  be  eloquently  silent  in  seven  languages. 

The  pleasing  effect  of  Moltke's  features  is  somewhat  lessened  by 
the  extraordinary  inflezibflity  of  wiU  which  chamcterisea  them,  and 
when  a  further  scrutiny  reveals-  a  total  absence  of  passion,  and  even 
of  human  sympathy,  one  feels  at  once  that  he  would  be  a  far  more 
ruthless  enemy  than  Bismarck,  who,  even  when  wearing  his  most 
ferocious  '  bulldog  *  sort  of  expression,  was  always  at  heart  un  bon 

A  bom  soldier,  Moltke — ^unlike  Bismarck,  who  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated the  good  things  of  this  world — ^was  severely  simple  in  his 
tastes,  looking  upon  all  forms  of  self-indulgence  with  a  Spartan-like 
sccnn,  and  since  he  himself  was  ready  to  offer  up  all  on  the  altar  of 
duty,  he  was  apt  to  expect  and  exact  the  same  immolation  of  self 
from  others. 

Though  born  a  Dane,  Moltke's  conception  of  duty  was  such  that, 
once  Wilhelm  the  First  had  his  oath  of  allegiance,  he  would,  had  the 
interests  of  Prussia  demanded  it,  assuredly  have  sacrificed  Denmark 
with  the  same  MTigfroid  as  when,  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  he 
advocated  the  despoliation  of  Austria,  or  again,  after  the  war  of 
1870,  when  he  counselled  the  utter  annihilaiiion  of  France. 

Even  his  devotion  to  his  family  and  his  great  affection  for  his 
English  wife  must,  one  feels,  have  been  largely  due  to  a  sense  of 
dutifulness ;  for  has  not  Moltke  himself  given  proof  of  the  fact  that 
with  him  it  was  mind,  and  not  heart,  that  predominated  when,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  career,  though  acknowledging  that  he  Was  in 
love  with  a  fair  Polish  lady,  he  writes  to  his  mother  that  be  will 
crush  it  down,  adding,  with  racial  pride,  that  he  would  not  of  course 
think  of  presenting  her  with  a  Polish  daughter-in-law  ? 

Bismarck  once  said  that  Moltke  was  always  ready  and  reliable 
because  he  was  cool  to  the  very  core,  and  the  estimate  appears 
just.   . 

Thus  a  comparison  of  these  two  heroes  would  suggest  that 
Moltke  possessed  all.  the  attributes  necessary  to  make  him  i&ost 
succesBfuI  in  laying  the  fotmdations  of  empire,  whilst  Bisnlarck 
was  adapted  beyond  itll  oth^  men.  for  consolidating  it  when  com- 
pleted. 

Moltke  also  put  a  stamp  of  approval  on  L^nbach's  work ;  as  well 
hf»  might,  for  if  these  portraits  show  up  the  cdd,  abstract  side  of 
the  Field-Marshal's  character,  they  I  also    reveal,  thpse  admirable 
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qiialiti(B8  which  stamp  Moltke  as  the  embodismit  of  duty  in  ita 
sablimest  fbmi* 

A  portrait  of  apecial  interest  is  that  in  which  Moltke  allowed 
the  artist  to  portray  him  withont  the  wig  which  he  had  heen 
obliged  to  wear  fixnn  his  youth,  as  here  one  is  aUe  to  study  the 
exact  contour  of  the  head  of  one  who  has  been  fitly  called  a  oom- 
pendinm  of  military  scienee. 

All  Lenbach's  sitters,  indeed,  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied, 
for  the  artist,  in  addition  to  his  talent  for  charaoterisaticm,  possesses 
in  an  eztraordinaxy  degree  the  rare  gift  of  intuition,  which  enables 
him  to  seize  and ,  reproduce  in  the  countenance  the  moment  in 
which  the  soul  has  reached  its  highest  grade  of  expansion. 

Therefore,  since,  besides  its  rulers  and  soldiers,  Lenbach  has  also 
depicted  almost  all  the  people  of  note  in  the  political,  literaiy, 
artistic,  and  social  circles  of  Germany,  a  complete  collection  of  his 
works  would  be  a  most  eloquent  and  convincing  demonstration  of 
the  actuality  of  the  renaissance  which  took  {dace  in  his  native 
country  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  it  is  with 
this  period  that  Lenbach's  name  will  always  be  associated,  though  the 
master  to  the  last  ranked  among  the  workers  and  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  art  world  of  Munich. 

Lenbach's  art,  which  ignores  detaU  and  rarely  finishes  any  part 
of  the  portrait  except  the  head,  has  nothing  in  common  wiUi  the 
early  branch  of  portnutnre  started  by  Van  Eyck  and  developed  by 
Quintin  Matsys,  Hans  Memling,  and  others,  until  it  reached  its 
zenith  in  the  perfect  finish  and  elaboration  of  detail  to  be  found  in 
works  by  Holbein  the  younger,  who  so  powerfully  influenced  the 
British  school  of  portraiture. 

He  belongs  exclusively  to  the  other  branch,  sometimes  called 
'  psychological  portraiture,'  introduced  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who, 
not  content  with  the  simple  reproduction  of  the  outward  semblance 
of  his  sitter,  strove  to  depict  his  inner  life,  and  also,  for  the  first  time, 
displayed  a  consciousness  that  the  artist  should  be  the  master,  not 
the  slave,  of  Nature,  and  that  it  is  for  him  to  decide  what  shall  b& 
omitted  and  what  brought  into  prominence. 

This  style  was  continued  by  Titian,  Velasquez,  Rembrandt,  and 
Franz  Hals,  and  though  some  of  his  admirers  go  rather  £ur  in  asseit- 
ing  that  in  Lenbach  it  has  reached  its  apogee,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  his  best  work  is  equal  to  that  of  the  old  masters. 

In  the  series  of  articles  which  his  friend  Wyl  published  in  1897, 
under  the  title  Franz  van  Lenh(U!h*B  Erzakhmgen  aus  seinem  LAef^ 
much  interesting  information  is  given  regarding  the  mastei's  ideas 
on  art  and  artists. 

Lenbach  here  relates  that  the  sentiment  of  individuality,  which 
has  been  his  ruling  principle  in  art,  first  came  to  him  in  1852,  as 
he  was  painting  a  portrait  of  his  brother : 
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I  si^danly  realised  that  an  artist  ehonld  eoneentrate  ids  mind  on  tbe  work 
in  hand,  as  though  nothing  existed  in  the  world  except  the  one  being  befctfehim, 
who  is  unique  in  the  universe  and  'will  never  come  again. 

Each  model«  therefore,  is  a  distinct  and  complete  incident  for  the  artist,  who 
should  feel  himself  penetrated  by  the  duty  of  creating  but'  of  the  manifold  and 
changeable  nature  before  him  something  which  will  last  for  all  time  and  make 
a  distinctive  impression  on  the  beholder. 

At  another  time,  speaking  of  artists,  Lenbacb  says : 

Each  man  is  a  unit  in  himself.    Each  has  something  within  him  that  no  ' 
other  has,  each  can  do  something  that  no  other  can,  and,  if  he  only  treats  his 
special  talent  as  one  would  a  precious  pearl,  he  can  stand  bravely  beside  the 
greatest,  even  as  a  modest  but  pleasing  flower  by  a  splendid  lily  or  centifolious 
rose. 

Everyone  should  write  over  his  door  in  golden  letters::  '  What  canst  thou  do 
that  no  other  can  ?  * 

Lenbach  was  bom  on  tbe  13tb  of  December,  1836,  and  probably 
owes  a  good  deal  of  bis  individuality  to  tbe  sturdy  Tyrolean  stock 
from  wbicb  be  sprang,  as  well  as  to  tbe  freedom  from  all  restraint 
wbicb  be  enjoyed  in  bis  youth. 

His  fiitber,  who  was  a  Tyrolean  mason,  came  in  tbe  course  of  bis 
wanderings  to  Scbrobenbausen,  a  village,  situated  between  Ingolstadt 
and  Augsburg,  wbicb  Lenbacb  declares  to  be  about  tbe  size  of  tbe 
Glass  Palace  in  Munich  ! 

In  Scbrobenbausen  tbe  elder  Lenbacb  settled,  nuurried  twice,  and 
bad  altogether  sixteen  children;  so  that,  as  tbe  gains  of  even  a 
successful  mason  were  then  extremely  small,  it  will  readily  be  under- 
stood that  be  bad  little  time  or  money  to  spend  on  tbe  bringing  up 
of  bis  numerous  offspring.  Lenbacb  tells  us  that,  as  tbe  hardworking 
mason  required  tbe  bouse  quiet  for  himself  and  bis  apprentices,  tbe 
children  only  dared  to  put  in  an  appearance  once  during  tbe  day, 
namely,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  fetched  themselves  the 
traditional  German  BuUerbrod  ;  for  tbe  rest  of  tbe  time  be  and  bis 
brothers  led  what  be  describes  as  a  BdtiherUben. 

Lenbacb  was  destined  to  follow  bis  fettber's  calling,  and  for  this 
reason  was  sent  at  tbe  age  of  eleven  to  tbe  industrial  school  at 
Landsbut,  where  bis  sense  of  colour  was  first  awakened  as,  during  tbe 
services  held  in  tbe  beautiful  Gothic  church  there,  be  observed  tbe 
wonderful  colour  effects  produced  by  tbe  sunlight  coming  through 
tbe  stained-glass  windows. 

How  tbe  first  '  genuine  L^bacb '  was  produced  is  told  in  tbe 
following  amusing,  if  somewhat  irreverent,  anecdote : 

I  once  [relates  Lenbach]  played  ia  diabolical  trick  on  our  religious  instructor, 
for,  previously  to  the  class,  I  had  cut  out  of  soft  cloth  the  form  of  a  donkey, 
rubbed  chalk  well  into  this ;  then,  when  the  unsuspicious  '  man  of  God  *  turned 
his  back  to  the  bench  in  which  I  sat,  I  pressed  the  donkey  three  times  sgainst 
his  black  soutane,  the  impression  coming  off  most  successfully.  Thus  adorned 
the  pious  man  returned  home  through  the  town,  presenting  a  q^tacle  which 
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didntt&BitfaifowMfliehikriijtrf  Ihefllrebt'ii^^  U  ^Tm  Aoi  until 

Pon  Abbendio  axiived  al  his  houtfe  thai  his  housdceeper  fliseovered  the  teiok. 

That  the  possessor  of  the  first  three  'gentdne  Lenbadis^  ntterljr 
failed  to  appreciate  his  good  fortune  can  be  tmderstood ! 

Lenbach  led  the  practical  life  of  a  mason  until  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1852,  left  him  free  to  follow  his  own  devices,  when, 
already  conscious  that  he  possessed  artistic  talents,  he  at  once 
joined  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Angsburg,  where  be  was  fiur  finom 
pleased  witii  the  instruction,  given  in  the  French  theofetical  etyle^ 
and  conceived  a  violent  antipathy  against  all  academic  training; 
which  his  after-experiences  would  appear  to  have  confirmed,  for 
he  spoke  strongly  on  the  subject  at  the  Congress  held  in  Munich 
in  1893. 

At  Augsburg  he,  however,  learnt  much  from  copying  the  old 
masters  in  the  Museum,  and  when  he  returned  to  Sehrobenhausen  his 
two  distinctive  tendencies  were  well  developed — ^he  was  already  a 
psydiologist  and  a  •colourist,  as  is  indicated  by  his  preference  for  the 
works  of  Bembrandt  and  Rubens. 

For  some  time  after  his  return  to  Sehrobenhausen  Lenbach 
painted  enthusiastically  from  Nature;  then,  in  ordar  to  qualify  himself 
for  porbaiture,  he  entered  the  Court-portraitist  Orafle's  studio  in 
Munich ;  but  though  he  admits  that  he  here  acquired  some  usefiol 
technique,  the  insipid  flattery  which  characterised  this  master's  works 
was  eminently  distasteful  to  him.  This  Grafle  was  a  pupil  of 
Winterhalter,  whose  portrait  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  in  Bn<^ng- 
ham  Palace  inspired  the  French  artist,  M.  Bonnat,  recently  with  such 
enthusiasm  that  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  works  of 
Winterhalter  must  soon  come  into  favour  again. 

Lenbach  next  studied  under  Piloty  in  Munich ;  and  here  he  was 
more  fortunate,  for,  though  this  master  was  not  himself  a  great 
artist,  he  was  extremely  successful  in  developing  talent  in  others, 
and  many  now  celebrated  German  painters  passed  through  his 
school. 

While  in  Piloty's  studio  Lenbach  painted  his  first  picture ;  and 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  success  which  attended  him  through  life 
that  this  was  not  alone  accepted  and  hung  at  the  Munich  Exhibition 
of  1857,  but  also  found  an  immediate  purchaser,  who  gave  450 
gulden  for  it. 

As  in  addition  Lenbach  received  a  State  schdarship  of  500 
gulden,  he  was  able  to  attain  a  long-cherished  ideal,  and  set  out  for 
Itfdy  in  company  with  Piloty,  who  was  then  making  studies  for  his 
large  picture  of  Ifero  at  the  burning  of  Bome. 

Speaking  of  the  beneficial  influence  which  the  study  of  &» 
works  of  the  old  masters  had  in  developing  his  talent,  Lenh^ich  says, 
in  his  customary  apt  manner :  *  Man  is  also  an  inflammable  substance, 
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and  must  be  kindled  into  £ie  either  by  other  humaa  beingaor  4)jr^ 
works  of  art.' 

Lenbach,  who  was  already  an'  enthnsiast,  with  '  Natare '  inscribed 
in  large  letters  on  his.  standard,  revelled  in  the  brilliant  atmosphere 
of  Italy,  and  £b11  into  what  be  calls  4  8(nmmf(MUjM9ni'us  of  which 
he  afterwards  realised  the  danger  when  he  obscorved  how  some  of  the 
TplemavHstes  appeared  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  dimexision. 

1860  was  a  decisive  year  in  Lenbach's  development,  for  he  then, 
on  Piloty's  recommendation,  was  appointed  professor  at  the  art 
school  which  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxony  was  founding  m  Weimar^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  landscape  painter,  Graf  von  Kalckreuth.  > 

This  enterprise,  which  was  started  in  the  laudable  intention  of 
forming  a  lasting  memorial  to  Goethe's  and  Schiller's  association  with 
Weimar,  did  not  afterwards  prove  the  brilliant  success  that  waa 
expected ;  but  it  was  the  means  of  furnishing  Lenbach  with  a  friend, 
who  was  assuredly  one  of  those  whose  personality  and  works  ar& 
potent  factors  in  kindling  in  other  men's  souls  the  fire  divine — 
Arnold  Boecklin,  the  lately  deceased  Swiss»G«rman  painter,  whose 
tragic  life  of  struggle,  clouded  by  family  misfortune,  forms  such  a 
striking  contrast  to  Lenbach's  own  career,  which  was  practically  one 
long  success,  and  affords  a  gratifying  proof  that  an  artist  of  gemus 
may  sometimes  succeed  in  overthrowing  the  fiEdse  idols  of  the 
populace  and  establishing  a  true  ideal  in  their  stead  while  he 
himself  is  still  in  the  heyday  of  his  youth  and  talent. 

Lenbach  has  been  especially  fortunate  in  the  close  and  lasting 
friendships  he  early  formed  with  men  of  kindred  qurit. 

Thus,  besides  Boecklin,  Lenbach  found  that  Beinhold  Begas* 
had  also  been  appointed  to  the  Art  School  of  Weimar,  and  the  three 
friends,  all  still  unknown  to  fame,  used  to  sit  whole  nights  through 
disputing  over  art  and  things  artistic. 

Portraiture  especially  engaged  their  attention,  f(»r,  curious  to 
relate,  both  Boecklin  and  Begas  imagined  at  this  time  that  they 
were  adapted  for  this  branch  of  art ;  though  the  first  was  to  develop 
into  the  greatest  symbolic  landscapist  of  the  age,  and  the  second  was 
to  become  the  great  sculptor  and  TproUgi  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  the 
Second,  whose  somewhat  exclusive  patronage  of  Begas  caused  the 
following  witticijBm  to  appear  recently  in  a  German  art  journal : 
'  We  Germans  have  but  one  God,  one  Kaiser,  and  one  artist — ^Reinhold 
Begas!' 

Lenbach  admits  having  learned  much  from  Boecklin,  especially  of 
the  wonderful  effects  which  can  be  produced  by  contrasting  colours  ;i 
but  they  held  totally  oj^posite  views  r^arding  portraiture,  for 
Boecklin  maintained  that  this  should  also  be  symbolical,  and  that,^ 
for  instance,  if  one  were  painting  the  portrait  of  a  young  girl,  every-^ 
thing  should  be  in  keeping,  and  even  her  garments  shoc^  be  in  the 
colours  of  spring ;  while  Lenbach  thought  that  the  more  one  used 
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the  uniyeraal  symbols  of  youth  the  more  the  individual  character  of 
the  portrait  is  lessened. 

In  the  conversations  with  Wyl,  before  mentioned,  Lenbach 
relates  that  when  he  felt  himself  becoming  unduly  influenced  by 
Boecklin  he  took  refuge  in  Rubens,  who,  although  possessed  of  even 
more  &ntasy  than  Boecklin,  laid  all  his  magic  aside  when  painting 
a  portrait,  and  absorbed  himself  completely  in  the  individual,  employ- 
ing only  the  very  simplest  methods.  .  As  an  example  of  portraiture 
Lenbach  cites  the  portrait  of  a  young  nobleman  in  the  Liechtenstein 
Gallery  in  Vienna,  and  calls  this  one  of  Rubens's  occasional  poems,  in 
contrast  to  the  fimtastic  orgies  of  his  large  works. 

In  the  simplicity  of  his  wants  and  independence  of  character 
Lenbach,  in  his  youth,  was  a  true  child  of  Nature.  Thus,  though 
Schrobenhausen  is  nine  German  miles  from  Munich,  he  thought 
nothing  of  doing  the  double  journey  on  foot,  and  would  by  prefer- 
ence start  in  the  early  morning  and  go  barefooted  through  the 
dewy  grass. 

Also,  having  accustomed  himself  to  a  diet  of  bread  and  milk — ^by 
which  he  once  cured  himself  of  a  fever — ^he  tells  how,  on  his  first 
journey  to  Italy,  he  found  it  dreadful  to  have  to  eat  Ineat  and  drink 
wine  at  the  inns  en  route. 

That  he  afterwards  was  successful  in  overcoming  this  aversion 
to  wine  an .  incident  out  of  this  Weimar  period  would  seem  to  prove, 
for  he  relates  that,  in  one  of  their  rambles  together,  he  and  Boecklin 
having  discovered  an  inn  possessing  some  seventy  bottles  of  excel- 
lent French  wine,  rare  in  those  parts,  exhausted  the  same  in  a  couple 
of  days. 

Lenbach's  friendship  with  Boecklin  and  Begas  has  a  lasting 
memorial  in  the  splendid  portraits  he  has  done  of  both. 

That  of  Begas,  done  in  1893,  depicts  the  reposeful  dignity  of  one 
whose  success  is  assured  and  who  is,  perhaps,  just  a  little  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  his  classically  formed  head  and  majestic  presence  make 
him  the  most  striking  figure  in  modem  Berlin. 

The  way  in  which  matters  developed  at  Weimar  did  not  please 
the  three  friends,  none  of  whom  remained  more  than  a  few  years. 

Lenbach  returned  to  Munich  in  1863,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  come  under  the  notice  of  that  invaluable  art-patron,  the  late 
Count  Schack,  who  just  then  was  starting  the  collection  of  pictures 
which  is  now  one  of  the  treasures  of  Munich. 

Here,  for  the  second  time,  Rubens  was  of  assistance  to  his  devoted 
admirer,  for  Count  Schack,  who  wanted  some  of  his  favourite  old 
masters  in  the  museums  of  Italy  copied  for  his  new  collection, 
happened  to  pass  through  the  Pinakothek,  in  Munich,  just  as 
Lenbach  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a  copy  of  Rubens's 
portrait  of  his  second  wife,  Helena  Fourment,  and  the  first  glance 
told  the  Count  that  he  had  found  the  artist  he  wanted. 
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'  One  could  here ' — Count  Schack  relates  in  his  account  of  hov 
he  formed  his  collection — '  scarcely  speak  of  a  copy ;  rather  was  it 
a  facsimile  of  the  original.' 

That  this  description  of  Lenbach's  skill  as  copyist  was  no  empty 
praise  all  will  agree  who,  visiting  the  Schack  Gallery,  have  stood 
astounded  at  being  suddenly  confronted  by  the  apparent  originals  of 
Titian's  *  Cavalier  with  a  Glove*  and  GKorgione's  *  Concert.' 

Lenbach  and  the  Count  soon  found  that  they  were  in  sympathy 
in  matters  of  art,  and  the  former  gladly  undertook  the  commission, 
and  set  off  for  Italy  to  make  the  necessary  copies ;  there  he  conceived 
a  great  admiration  for  Titian,  in  whom  Bubens  also  saw  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  painting. 

The  heavenly  calm  of  Titian  [he  says]  ib  tmly  refreshing  after  the  confusion 
and  wild  desires  of  the  world,  and  hefore  his  pictures  one  feels  oneself  lifted  up 
into  the  paradise  of  this  incomparable  artist. 

For  Michael  Angelo,  on  the  contrary,  though  admitting  his  great- 
ness, he  confesses  to  have  had  little  sympathy.  This  master  he 
considers  as  the  exact  antipode  of  the  Greeks,  whose  works  express 
beauty,  imposing  dignity,  and,  above  all,  calm. 

Take,  for  instance  [he  says],  the  sepulchral  monmnents  in  the  Medici 
Chapel  in  Florence.  What  a  strange  idea  to  choose  such  a  place  for  a  display 
of  anatomical  knowledge,  and  to  put,  in  strained  and  uneasy  attitudes,  gigantic 
figures  which,  though  very  wonderful  in  themselves,  here  hinder  instead  of 
furthering  the  sentiment  which  it  should  have  been  the  object  of  art  to j»roduce  I 

The  '  Last  Judgment '  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  he  describes  as  '  a 
chaos  of  distorted  and  crazy  figures.' 

Having  completed  all  the  copies  desired  by  Count  Schack, 
Lenbach  returned  to  Munich,  but  in  the  summer  of  the  next  year 
(1867)  he  was  sent  by  his  patron  to  do  further  commissions  in 
Madrid. 

In  1868  Count  Schack  joined  Lenbach  in  Madrid,  and  took  him, 
as  well  as  another  artist,  Ernst  von  Liphart,  for  a  long  tour  through 
Spain,  which  afterwards  extended  itself  to  the  African  coast. 

When  Lenbach  returned  to  Munich  after  this  trip  he  had  what 
the  Grermans  call  his  Lehr^  und  Wanderjahre  behind  him,  and  from 
this  really  dates  his  career  as  an  artist. 

The  critic  Pecht,  long  an  admirer  of  Lenbach's  art,  about  this 
time  made  his  personal  acquaintance,  and  has  left  a  vivid  description 
of  the  appearance  Lenbach  then  presented  : 

His  manners  were  far  from  cordial,  and  fiK>m  behind  a  pair  of  enormous 
spectacles  came  a  piercing,  flashing,  and  yet  reflective  gaze.  .  •  •  His  figure  was 
sUm  and  elastic.  His  nature  presented  a  curious  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
diffidence,  mingled  with  a  proud  self-consciousness  and  reserve.  All  this,  com- 
bined with  his  careless  and  disdainfullway  of  speaking,  produced  ah  immediate 
impression.     One  saw  that  he  found  pleasure  either  in  himself  or  in  the 
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i^roMii  rihftfc  bis  was  ih«  absolute  discoateni  of  juoi  ideal  natareiwliioh  detaanded 
the  vex;  highest  from  himself  and  the  world ;  that  though  poor  as  a  ohnroh 
monse,  he  would  with  eqoal  indifferenee  have  reared  or  renoxineed  the  gift  of 
a  kingdom. 

Yet  others  as  weU  as  myself  felt  &e  fkednating  inflnenee  of  this  decided 
jpentaality,  who  pdssoostfd  natoral  tenement  and  utmsual  self -OMmnaiid,  which 
left  him  always  cool  And  indifBare«t«  and  yet  beneath  whose  outward  eahn  one 
felt  there  was  an  inward  glow. 

.  Thus  Paul  Heyse,  the  highly  cultured  and  accomplished  salon  cavalier,  con- 
ceived at  once  the  warmest  sympathy  for  this  remarkable  '  Altbayer/  and  ever 
proved  himself  a  true  and  unselfish  Mend. 

01  the  poet  Heyse  a  marvellons  portrait  by  Lenbach  hangs  in 
the  modem  picture-gallery  in  Dresden  ;  as  befits  the  genial  nature 
of  this  gifted  favourite  of  the  Muses,  the  picture  sparkles  with 
}ight  and  laughter,  and  might  stand  as  the  embodiment  of  '  the  joy 
of  life.' 

As  a  striking  pendant  to  the  above  portrait  ought  to  be  placed 
Ihat  of  the  pessimistic  philosopher,  Hermann  lingg,  whose  features 
l)ear  the  mark  of  bitter  disappointment,  and  who  seems  to  dwell  in  an 
atmosphere  of  gloom. 

Up  to  this  time  the  French  school  of  portraiture  had  reigned 
suprane  in  Munich,  its  chi^  exponent  being  Josef  Stieler,  a  pupil 
of  Gerard,  who  had  accustomed  the  public  to  consider  his  style  of 
vapid  sentimentality  and  shallow  colouring  an  ideal  of  el^ance  and 
gfentility. 

As  was  therefore  to  be  expected,  there  was  a  terrible  outcry  over 
the  audacity  of  this  young  artist,  who,  in  endeavouring  to  bring  out 
the  character  of  his  sitter,  showed  a  sovereign  disregard  of  all  con- 
ventional  rules,  and  ruthlessly  sacrificed  not  alone  the  most  danling 
uniforms  and  costly  feminine  attire,  but  also  hands  and  arms,  and 
even  entire  bodies. 

All  detail  is  generally  painted  in  carelessly,  and  so  vaguely  as 
to  be  admost  irreoognisabte ;  for  to  Lenbach  nothing  is  of  importance 
save  the  head,  and  on  this  he  concentrates  all  his  attention,  striving 
with  almost  passionate  intensity  to-  wrestle  out  the  problem  of  the 
individuality  before  him.  When  this  has  been  solved  his  interest 
ceases. 

The  fulness  of  light  is  always  reserved  for  the  oountenance ;  the 
high  lights  for  the  eyes,  which  Lenbach  has  extraordinary  skill  in 
reproducing,  and  in  which  he  generally  places  the  due  by  which  we 
can  read  the  character  of  the  person  represoited. 

It  is  curious,  however,  that  Jicnbach  should  display  such  a 
complete  disregard  for  the  hand,  which  can  be  such  an  aid  in  giving 
individuality  to  a  portrait. 

The  master  himself  never  seems  to  have  made  any  announcement 
on  this^int,  and  critics  have  not  yet  hit  on  a  satLsfiBu^ory  explana* 
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tioQ ;  for,  M  Herr  Bbsenberg  pbinfs  imt^  thou^  Lenbludt^in^  not 
have  been  especially  drawn  to  those  old  masters  who  attached  tnoM 
importance  to  the  hands  in  portraitnTe,  snch  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
tHirer,  and  Holbein,  even  with  the  masters  who  had  been  his 
goiding  stars*-^Titian,  Bubens,  Van  Byck,  and  Velasqilex — the  hands 
played  a  by  no  means  unimportant  rile.  This  lirriter  suggests  that 
Lenbach  rejected  the  help  of  the  hands  because  he  considered  that 
the  intdlectual  life  should  be  so  exhaustively  expressed  in  the 
countenance  as  to  render  further  conmient  superfluous; 

The  richness  and  depth  of  Lenbach's  colouring  also  caused  great 
astonishment,  and  Stieler's  admirers  described  his  portraits  as 
'painted  with  mud  and  shaded  with  ink' ;  while  others,  it  is  amusing 
to  read,  threw  at  him  the  reproach '  that  his  pictures  might  have 
been  done  by  the  old  masters/ 

In  connection  with  this  later  criticism,  Count  Schack  aptly 
remarks  that  a  plajrwright  of  the  present  day  would  scarcely  feel 
dissatisfied  if  told  that  his  play  might  have  been  by  Shakespeare. 

One  of  the  most  sympathetic  and  just  critiques  of  Lenbach  was 
that  given,  in  the  Vienna  Kunstekronik  in  1875,  by  Baldwin 
GrroUer : 

Lenbach  [he  wrote]  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  mere  copier  of  the  old  masters, 
8^  less  an  eclectic ;  he  sees  with  his  own  eyes,  only  he  learnt  the  art  of  seeing 
from  the  old  masters. 

As  he  once  copied  the  pictures  of  Giorgione,  Titian,  or  Velasquez,  so  he  now 
copies  the  indiyidnal  whom  he  has  to  paint ;  as  he  then  was  not  content  with 
imitating  the  mere  workmanship,  and  also  painted  in  the  soul  of  the  picture^ 
so  he  now  portrays  not  only  ijie  outward  form,  but  also  the  mind  that  ia« 
habits  it. 

Lenbach,  as  a  resident  in  Munich,  natundly  portrayed  most 
members  of  the  Boyal  Houseof  Bavaria,  from  Ludwig  the  First  to  the 
present  Begent;  and  in  considering  the  historic  importance  of 
Lenbach's  work  a  special  place  must  be  given  to  the  portrait  of 
ifudwig  the  Second,  which  he  did  for  the '  Bathaus '  in  Munich,  for  had 
this  King's  patriotism  been  of  a  less  exalted  nature  there  might 
have  been  no  German  Emjidre,  or  at  least  only  a  very  imperfect  and 
inefficient  one. 

In  his  dreams  of  a  great  Oermanic  Empire,  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
might  not  have  unreasonably  expected  that  he  himself  would  play 
the  principal  r6le,  for  the  Wittelsbracht  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
princely  house  in  Europe,  and  he  numbered  three  Germanic  emperors 
among  his  ancestors. 

When,  therefore,  relinquishing  even  his  final  rather  impracticable 
suggestion  that  a  Hohenzollem  and  a  Wittelsbracht  should  reign 
alternately,  Ludwig,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1870,ofiered  the  imperial 
crown  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  it  was  really  an  heroic  act  of  renuncia- 
tion, and  it  is  one  of  the  curious  little  ironies  of  fiite  that  in  Germany 
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to-day  one  hears  fax  more  of  the  keen  regret  which  Wilhehn  the 
First  felt  at  the  semi-eclipse  suffered  by  Prussia  when  he  exchanged 
his  old  title  for  that  of  Emperor  of  Germany ! 

How  different  were  the  after-lives  of  these  two  monarchs! 
Kaiser  Wilhelm,  exemplifying  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that 
*  nothing  succeeds  like  success/  advanced  daily  in  popularity  and 
died  the  idol  of  the  nation. 

Ludwig  the  Second,  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  political  influence 
and  baffled  by  the  ill-timed  parsimoniousness  of  an  obstinate  muni- 
cipality when,  seeking  consolation  in  art,  he  would,  with  the  help  of 
the  architect,  Gottfried  Semper,  have  made  Munich  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  modem  cities,  withdrew  from  the  world  in  displeasure,  and 
brooded  in  silence  over  the  consciousness  that  his  was  <une  vie 
manqu^,'  until  his  vagaries  grew  such  as  to  earn  him  the  title  of 
'  the  mad  King  of  Bavaria,'  and  he  at  last  sought  rest  in  the  waters 
of  the  lonely  Stamberger  See. 

There  are  people,  however,  who  still  maintain  that  this  unfortu- 
nate Ludwig  only  suffered  from  what  in  modem  Ghermany  is  called 
the  malady  of '  Grrossenwahn ' — an  overweening  ambition  and  love  of 
power,  which  is  called  genius,  or  7MuJm£88,  according  as  the  patient 
is  lucky  enough  to  be  in  a  sphere  where  he  can  find  an  ouUet  for 
his  colossal  theories,  or  unlucky  enough  to  be  obliged  to  keep  them 
compressed  within  his  brain. 

Prince  Bismarck,  who  had  important  political  correspondence 
with  King  Ludwig  till  the  last  years  of  his  life,  said  after  the 
tragedy :  '  I  could  by  no  means  think  him  wanting  in  intellect  firom 
the  correspondence  which  he  carried  on  with  me.  I  first  heard  of 
that  through  the  papers.' 

At  a  very  early  period  Ludwig  the  Second  was  attracted  by 
Wagner^s  music,  which  he  probably  foresaw  would  prove  a  powerful 
prop  to  the  Empire,  by  uniting  the  different  peoples  in  a  sympathy 
and  admiration  for  the  heroic  Teutonic  Sagas  which  are  their 
common  heritage.  So,  even  at  the  cost  of  rendering  himself 
unpopular  to  his  subjects,  he  furthered  Wagnerian  opera  in  and  out 
of  season,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Temple  of  Grerman  Music  in 
Bayreuth  was  one  of  the  very  few  projects  he  brought  to  reab'sa- 
tion. 

It  was  in  1868,  when  the  opera  of  the  Meisteradnger  was  first 
performed  in  Munich,  that  Lenbach  met  Wagner,  and  the  two, 
probably  mutually  attracted  by  the  other's  intense  individuality  and 
independence  of  character,  at  once  became  close  friends ;  for,  in  spite 
of  his  eccentricities  and  irritable  temper,  Wagner  had  the  gift  of 
inspiringfin  his  intimates  an  affection  and  enthusiasm  that  almost 
amounted  to  fietnaticism. 

Those  were  days,  however,  when  followers  of  the  Wagnerian 
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*  ciilte '  were  few  and  far  between ;  thearefare  the  thoroughness  wiiii 
which  Lenbach  advocated  the  cause  gained  him  the  gratitude  of  all 
admirers  of  the  master,  and  made  him  always  a  welcome  guest  in 
the  Wagnerian  circles  which  were  afterwards  formed  throughout 
Ghermany. 

He  thus  obtained  the  emtr^  to  the  salon  of  the  Countess  von 
Schleinitz — afterwards  the  wife  of  the  Austrian  diplomat,  Chraf  von 
Wolkenstein — where,  on  his  occasional  visits  to  Berlin,  he  made 
many  interesting  friends,  intercourse  'Witii  whom  was  a  valuable 
intellectual  stimulus,  and  who,  besides,  brought  him  both  {eone  and 
work,  as  it  became  a  sort  of  unwritten  law  that  all  true  Wagnerians 
should  follow  the  master's  example  and  get  their  portraits  done  by 
Lenbach. 

Another  wdon^  though  this  was  not  Wagnerian,  which  was 
influential  in  getting  Lenbach  international  renown,  was  that  of 
Frau  von  Werthheimstein,  in  Vienna,  where  the  artist  spent  part  of 
the  winters  of  1871  and  1872. 

Frau  von  Werthheimstein  is  described  by  Lenbach  as  exceptionally 
attractive  and  intelligent,  and  her  rooms  were  a  rendezvous  not  only 
for  the  aristocracy,  but  also  for  all  the  statesmen,  artists,  and  '  literati ' 
of  the  Austrian  capital. 

Commissions  flowed  in  to  Lenbach,  and  in  less  than  a  year  he 
was  able  to  exhibit  fifteen  portraits  at  the  International  Exhibition 
in  Vienna,  among  his  most  successful  society  portraits  being  those  of 
Graf  and  Gr&fin  Andrassy,  Graf  Wilezek,  Princess  Obrenowitch, 
Countess  Clan-Galles,  and  others. 

Lenbach  had  his  studio  in  the  same  house  with  Hans  Makart, 
the  gifted  but  eccentric  painter,  who  at  this  period  exercised  a  truly 
tyrannical  sway  over  the  fuhionable  world  of  Vienna,  and  afterwards, 
with  Makart,  took  a  journey  through  Egypt,  where  both  revelled  in 
the  ecstasy  of  light  which  D'Annumdo  so  marvellously  describes  in 
La  Oioeonda. 

In  1882  Lenbach  paid  his  third  visit  to  Italy,  and  was  so 
attracted  by  the  cosmopolitan  society  which  gathers  every  winter  in 
the  Eternal  City  that  he  got  into  the  habit  of  returning  thither  every 
year,  and  his  rooms  in  the  Palazzo  Borghese  became  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  social  centres  in  Rome. 

From  about  this  time  feminine  portraits  assumed  a  more  im- 
portant place  in  his  work,  and,  as  one  of  his  critics  has  observed,  he 
developed  a  special  talent  for  reproducing  the  brilliancy  and  charm 
of  the  international  type  of  woman,  who  is  equally  at  home  in 
London,  Paris,  Rome,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  well  de- 
scribed as  possessing  beauty  similar  to  the  women  of  Renaissance 
days,  but  whose  soul  is  modem. 

Probably  attracted  to  the  study  by  the  weird  beauty  of  his  own 
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littie  daught^,  Karioii)  Lfenbadi  bas  also  &und  a  pleasure  in  nn- 
ravelling  the  intricacielB  oC  cMldiah  sobIs. 

Among  his  important  Italian  portraits  may  be  mentioned  thoee 
of  Queen  Margherita,  whose  intelleotual  beauty  stvongly  appealed  to 
the  artist,  of  Eleonora  Duse  and  Marcella  Lembrich. 

Both  in  1884  and  188S  Lenbach  obtained  access  to  the  Vatican 
for  the  purpose  of  painting  the  lately  deceased  Pontiff,  &e  ven^BUe 
Leo  the  Thirteenth,  whose  remarkable  moral  and  intellectaal 
qualities  gained  him  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  wfade 
world. 

At  this  time  much  interest  was  felt  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
celebrated  ^  Kulturkampf/  which  had  raged  so  longbetwe^i  Bismarck 
and  the  Vatican,  and  a  Viennese  critic,  who  suggested  that  Lenbach's 
portraits  of  Pope  Leo  and  Prince  Bismarck  ought  to  hang  side  by 
aide  as  historical  pendants,  thus  contrasted  these : 

On  one  side  the  powerful  frdlkne  of  the  Iron  Chancellor,  who  ruled  the 
destiny  of  Europe ;  •n  the  other  the  frail,  emaciated  form  of  an  old  man  who 
seemed  to  hare  the  very  slightest  hold  on  li£B,  and  yet  who  came  out  of  the 
contest  victor. 

In  contrast  with  temporal  power,  we  see  here  in  the  Pope  the  representaliYe 
of  a  spiritual  force  resting  on  the  tradition  of  nearly  two  thousand  years,  and, 
the  frailer  the  outward  tabernacle  appears,  the  greater  is  the  reverence  felt  for 
the  mysterious  authority  within. 

Li  connection  with  the  '  Kulturkampf  must  be  mentioned  the 
portraits  Lenbach  did  of  Ignaz  Dollinger,  the  somewhat  fanatical 
leader  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement  in  Germany ;  one  of  these,  a 
curious  double  portrait  representing  Dollinger  in  company  with  the 
late  Mr.  Gladstone,  commemorates  the  bond  of  sympathy  which 
existed  between  these  two  men  owing  to  their  mutual  aversion  to 
the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility. 

Lenbach  painted  many  portraits  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  complex 
character,  Herr  Bosenberg  asserts,  much  interested  the  artist,  who 
regarded  him  not  alone  as  a  celebrated  statesman,  but  also  as  an 
interesting  psycholc^cal  problem, '  for,  if  Badical  to  fanaticism  in  his 
politics,  in  his  intellectual  wodc  Gladstone  was  a  conservative- 
romanticist,  as  is  shown  by  his  defence  of  the  authenticily  of  the 
Homeric  poems.' 

The  portraits  of  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  be  counted  anumg  the 
master's  most  successful  woric^  owing  to  a  slight  tendency  to  carica- 
ture, and  one  is  inclined  to  suspect  that»  oonscioudy  or  unconsciously, 
Lenbach  had  been  influenced  by  his  hero  Bisp^rok's  noted  aversion 
to  the  Grand  Old  Man. 

Far  more  sympathetio  is  his  treatment  of  another  great  idealist 
the  Italian  statesman,  Marco  Blinghetti,  who  did  so  much  to  pxoeure 
for  Italy  the  place  she  now  holds  in  European  poUtios. 
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In  spite,  however,  of  the  attractiveness  of  Italian  life,  Lenbach 
became  convinced  that  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  so  prevalent  nowa- 
days is  a  serious  danger  to  art  and  the  cause  of  much  of  the  modem 
artist's  shallowness,  and  that,  to  have  the  sense  of  security  necessary 
for  the  production  of  immortal  work,  a  man  must  feel  his  native 
soil  under  his  feet;  and  he  therefore  returned  And  settled  in 
Munich,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gifted  architect,  Gabriel 
Leidl,  he  had  a  villa  built  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
period,  when  the  arts  of  architecture  and  gardening  were  at  their 
height. 

In  this  villa,  which  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  artistic  gems 
of  Munich,  we  find  Lenbach's  intense  feeling  of  individuality 
strongly  displayed,  for  each  room  differs  in  size,  shape,  and  even 
height,  from  the  others. 

Twenty  years  before,  when  visiting  for  the  first  time  the  old 
Roman  palaces,  Lenbach  was  much  impressed  with  the  error  of  th^ 
modem  conception,  which  is  to  isolate  the  differ^it  branches  of  art, 
instead  of  uniting  all  into  an  harmonious  whole ;  and  he  then  also 
realised  that,  though  a  poor  picture  may  be  outshone,  one  of  reid 
worth  will  only  assert  its  value  more  deudy  when  placed  in  com^ 
petition  with  the  most  splendid  brocades  and  bronzes. 

The  tmth  of  this  theory  is  apparent  to  all  who  ever  visited 
Lenbach's  home,  where,  from  a  room  decorated  with  early  Q-erman 
and  Italian  pictures,  we  passed  into  a  sort  of  £ountain-grotto  with 
mosaics  from  the  master's  own  designs,  where  the  ornamented  stone 
seats  are  covered  with  soft^toned  costly  stuffs,  and  the  only  note 
of  colour  is  the  brilliant  plumage  of  birds ;  then  comes  the  most 
splendid  apartment,  containing  Titian's  portraits  of  Francis  the  First 
of  France  and  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  as  well  as  precious 
Gobelins  and  antique  busts ;  and,  lastly,  the  atdier^  where  all  is  in 
accordance  with  Lenbach's  theory  that  art  should  be  entwined  with 
everyday  life,  and  not  a  thing  apart;  and  ample  evidence  of  his 
extensive  dientUe  is  furnished  by  the  work  on  the  walls,  whicdi  in- 
cludes portraits  of  emperors,  kings,  princes,  statesmen,  field-marshals, 
schcdars,  and  poets,  as  well  as  thoughtful  and  attractive  feminine 
studies^  Prince  Bismarck,  who  was  Lenbach's  guest  here  in  1892,  is 
naturally  strongly  en  Svidence, 

In  arranging  his  rooms  Lenbach  adopted  the  same  principle  as  in 
painting  his  portraits,  giving  everything  its  proper  value,  and 
displaying  his  artistic  skill  in  selectii^g  what  ought  to  be  brought 
out  into  prominence  and  what  shaded  off  into  clare-obscure;  as 
is  to  be  ejqpectedy  pictures  are  here  the  high  lights,  and  t^^ 
perfections  are  heightened  by  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  other  art 
treasures. 

From  the  time  that  he  settled  in  Munich,  Lenbach  entered 
keenly  into  all  matters  connected  with  art,  and  has  been  untiring  in 
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his  endeavours  to  reform  both  the  educational  methods  of  modem 
academies  and  the  arrangements  of  what  he  terms  the  ^annual  art 
fairs '  now  held  in  all  great  cities.  He  describes  as  insane  the  idea 
of  expecting  a  person  to  examine  two  thousand  pictures  at  once, 
and  says  that  it  is  practically  the  same  as  to  be  asked  to  listen  to 
two  thousand  musical  instruments  playing  different  tunes,  the  half 
of  which  ring  fiEdse. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  object-lesson  provided  by  his  own 
house,  he  further  developed  his  theory  at  different  exhibitions 
where  the  necessary  space  was  allotted  him ;  notably  at  the  Inter- 
national Art  Exhibition,  held  in  the  Munich  Olaspalast  in  1897, 
where  a  whole  suite  of  rooms  were  arranged  in  accordance  with  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  his  own,  by  which  every  modem  work  got  the 
special  setting  it  required,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  pictures  by 
the  old  masters  as  well  as  plastic  works  of  the  Renaissance  and 
earlier  periods,  which,  together  with  marbles,  furniture,  rich  carpets, 
and  hangings,  combined  to  produce  a  splendid  harmony  of  colour. 

At  a  congress  held  in  Munich,  in  1893,  for  the  furtherance  of 
better  methods  of  painting,  Lenbach,  who  was  elected  president, 
made  an  important  speech  on  the  causes  of  the  decadence  in  modem 
art. 

He  strongly  condemned  the  academical  teaching,  which  led 
simply  to  an  over-production  of  pictures  which  could  not  give 
pleasure,  and  which  assuredly  no  one  would  ever  want  to  buy,  so 
that  modem  exhibitions  presented  the  appearance  of  asylums  for 
the  housing  of  what  would  otherwise  be  homeless  pictures. 

This  will  only  be  checked,  he  maintained,  when  the  present 
academic  division  between  theory  and  practice  ceases,  and  the 
student  is  stimulated  from  the  beginning  to  create  something  which 
will  fulfil  a  real  practical  end,  even  though  it  be  only  in  some  minor 
branch  of  art. 

Lenbach  further  warmly  jprotested  against  the  great  distinction 
usually  made  between  decorative  and  what  is  called  '  high  art,'  since 
whatever  is  perfect  in  its  way  must  surely  always  be  high  art,  whether 
it  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  fumiture  or  a  picture  by  Baphael.  All  the 
great  artists  were  conscious  of  this  fact,  he  pointed  out,  and  most  of 
the  old  masters  began  at  some  trade ;  many  sculptors  were  goldsmiths 
and  many  painters  mechanics. 

He  illustrated  the  necessity  of  attending  to  this  point  by  quoting 
the  fact  that,  though  there  are  over  two  thousand  artists  of  varying 
merit  in  Munich,  the  theatrical  managers  had  been  obliged  to  send 
to  Vienna  and  Coburg  for  the  decorations  for  the  Wagnerian  repre- 
sentations. 

In  this  discourse  Lenbach  also  advocated  a  greater  attention  to 
technique,  and  deplored  the  pretension  of  modem  days,  when  there 
were  no  apprentices,  and  all  wished  to  be  masters. 
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Some  of  Lenbach's  portraits  were  seen  at  the  International  Art 
Exhibition  held  in  Earl's  Court  some  years  ago,  but  on  the  whole  the 
London  public  have  had  little  opportunity  of  getting  acquainted  with 
his  work ;  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the  English  school  of 
portraiture  sadly  needs  the  infusion  of  those  qualities  which  so  dis- 
tinguish this  Munich  master. 

Anita  MacMahon. 
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HOW  THEY  TRAIN  ACTORS  IN  PARIS 


Some  of  us  are  making  a  desperate  effort  to  wring  firom  Government 
a  subsidy  for  a  national  theatre.  Are  we  going  to  win  this  time  ? 
I  know  not ;  but  in  any  event  the  State-aided  theatre  will  be  nothing 
without  the  State-aided  school  of  acting.  And  for  this  '  the  profes* 
sion '  will  have  to  make  greater  sacrifices  than  the  Government — in 
time,  money,  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  art.  They  must  be 
prepared  to  teach  for  nothing,  and  to  take  the  despised  amateur  by 
the  hand  and  make  a  man  of  him.  With  becoming  respect  for 
Mr.  Tree,  as  for  other  distinguished  actors,  I  doubt  whether  the  best 
of  one-man  schools  on  the  ordinary  commercial  basis  is  what  we  need. 
What  we  do  need  in  the  arts  is  the  enthusiasm  which  sends  the 
best  men  in  medicine  into  the  hospitals,  often  to  the  neglect  of  a  pro- 
fitable practice.  We  have  it  to  some  extent  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
but  only  to  an  extent.  Except  in  the  cause  of  charity,  we  are  without 
it  altogether  in  the  art  of  the  actor.  The  French  are  blessed  with 
it  all  round,  and  that  is  why  their  acting  and  their  painting  are 
on  the  highest  level.  The  greatest  painters  not  only  take  their 
turn  of  teaching  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts ;  they  work  in  noble 
emulation,  on  a  system  that  assigns  to  each  artist  his  particular 
aUlwr  of  pupils,  and  makes  him  covet  the  glory  of  bringing  out  the 
Prix  de  Rome  of  the  year.  G^rome,  who  died  the  other  day  an 
octogenarian,  used  often  to  ride  into  Paris  in  the  very  early  morning 
firom  his  villa  in  the  suburbs  to  coach  raw  lads  at  their  work.  He 
had  some  small  allowance,  which  might  conceivably  have  paid  his 
cab-fiures  had  he  come  on  wheels.  Such  devotion,  in  its  full  and 
perfect  flower,  is  still  wanting  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The  Academi- 
cians,  no  doubt,  take  their  turn  of  gratuitous  teaching,  but  many  of 
them  regard  it  as  an  unmitigated  bore.  They  are  busy  and  pre- 
occupied. Their  early  morning  is  for  the  worm,  in  the  shape  of  the 
millionaire,  who  must  take  his  sitting  between  his  gallop  and  his 
board  meeting,  or  not  at  all.  They  feel  scant  interest  in  beginners, 
who  are  mere  fellow-creatures  in  the  abstract,  with  no  recommenda- 
tion in  the  fees  firom  private  teaching,  or  in  the  tie  of  blood* 
G^rome  was  found  dead  in  bed  one  morning  in  his  Paris  studio.  In 
that  very  bed  on  another  morning  years  ago  I  found  him  willing  to 
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listen  ^lule  I  i^eaided  tke  cause  oF^  a;  j&coigMr  frotn  ^  fiiiglaiid,  6ager  ' 
for  admimlon  te  the  Beaux-Arts,  but  without'  a  word  of  'Fi:ench  to  his 
name.  He  had  nothiug  to  xeoommend/him  but  his  love  of  art  and 
a  bundle  of  drawings.  >  But,  happily^  the  drawings  were  in  the 
universal  language ;  and,  looking  at  them^  0£r6me  ntxkled  assent. 
Think  of  the  temerity  of  such  an  intrusion*  on  a  British  B.A: !  That 
spirit,  and  that  alone,  will  give  us  a^  national  theatre.  The  master- 
pieces of  the  Idrama  will  be  nothing  without  a  rank  and  file  that 
know  how  to  interpret  them.  This  presupposes  the  school  of  acting, 
and  the  school  that  is  free  to  all.  No  sum  of  money  likely  to  be  at 
the  command  of  poor  students  could  pay  for  the  teaching  at  the 
Ckmservatoire. 

The  greatest  actors  in  France  volunteer  for  this  service.  I  have 
seen  Gt>t  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  with  his  decoratioin  in  his  button- 
hole, taking  his  early  morning  class  of  declamation  at  the  Con- 
servatoire. I  wrote  of  it  at  the  time,  and  I  am  behidden  now  to 
what  I  said  then  when  the  impression  was  fresh.  The  Conservatoire 
is  both  a  high  sdiool  and  a  university  of  the  scenic  arts^  You  learn 
to  smg  there,  or  you  learn  to  act,  if  you  have  the  vocation,  by  a 
long  course  of  laborious  study  und^  the  .best  professors  in  the 
world,  who  give  their  services  to  the  Stake  for  next  to  noUiing.  The 
schooling  is  regular  and  methodical,  and  great  stress  is  laid  on 
declamation,  on  the  art  of  doing  perfect  justice  to  French  verse, 
which,  without  such  justice,  is  perilously  apt  to  lapse  into  hybrid 
prose.  The  masterpieces  of  dramatic  literature  are  rehearsed  over 
and  over  again,  with  due  attention  to  gesture  and  expression ;  end  a 
kind  of  tradition  of  the  way  of  rendmng  them  is  carried  dowli  &om 
one  school  of  actors  to  another.  Grot  received  his  first  reading  of  a 
classic  part  firom  an  earlier  master,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  it  in  a 
direct  line  fitmi  the  original  creator,  himself  a  player.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  against  the  system,  of  course,  as  well  as  some- 
thing for  it,  but  fortunately  French  histrionic  art  is  never  likely  to 
want  initiative  and  originality.  The  respect  for  tradition  acts  only 
as  a  useful  brake  on  the  wheel. 

The  teaching  process,  strictly  speaking,  is  never  at  an  end ;  it 
goes  on  at  the  stage  rehearsals,  long  after  the  pupil  at  the  Conserva- 
toire has  become  the  actor  in  vogue.  A  French  rehearsal  is  a-  very 
serious  thing,  and  there  is  no  mumbling  through  a  part^  I  re- 
member a  now  almost  historio  rebeanal  at  the  Finn^ais,  before  the 
seoessions,  when  the  company  was  at  its  full  strength.  I  found 
them  on  the  stage,  sheltered  in  small  tents  fix>m  the  cutting  * 
dnn^hts  of  the  wings.  The  jneee  in  prepamtioD  was  Buy  Bias, 
revived  with  much  spl^idour  'Under  tiie  Republic,  with  Sarah  » 
Bernhardt  as  Queen  and  Mounet-Sully  in  the  title-part.  Qot  at 
aemeuimer,  or  suparintendeaat  of  the  week,  conducted  the  rehearsal. 

Mounet-Sully's  besetting  sin  i».veltemeinoe^  and  it  found  him 
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out  in  his  delivery  of  the  grand  tiiade  against  ministerial  jobb^» 
in  the  Council  scene.  His  invocation  of  the  q^rit  of  Charies  the 
Fifth  soon  showed  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  a  'roar. 

Got  stopped  him  at  once.  'I  should  certainly  say  that  in  a 
different  style ;  it  is  too  solemn  to  be  rendered  in  tiiat  way.' 

'  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion/  said  a  grey-haired  man  who  had 
just  joined  him  from  the  wing — ^M.  Perrin,  the  administrator  of  the 
company. 

It  was  a  timely  reinforcem^it.  The  two  together  were  hardly  an 
overmatch  for  their  impetuous  oMnrade,  stnmg  in  his  conviction  that 
it  is  a  far  cry  to  Hades.  The  rehearsal  was  suspended  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  while  they  fought  it  out.  There  was  a  whole  world  of 
critical  acumen — ^I  will  not  say  wasted  on  it  (more  especially  as  I 
mean  just  the  opposite  thing)— -on  either  side. 

'  It  is  a  call  to  wi^e  the  Emperor  from  his  death-sleep/  said 
Mounet-Sully ;  '  it  murt  be  loud.' 

'  It  is  a  reverent  appeal/  said  Got. 

'  Almost  as  impressive  as  an  act  of  religion/  said  Perrin. 

'  I  assure  you  I  cannot  see  it  in  that  light/  returned  Mounet- 
Sully.     '  For  me,  it  is  a  passionate  cry  to  the  shade  of  the  Empennr/ 

*  But  you  don't  expect  to  wake  the  man  vcj^^-voyons  I '  said  Got. 

'  Well,  try  it  again,'  said  Penrin. 

Next  it  was  the  turn  of  the  queen,  who  had  to  step  fcnrth  from 
behind  the  arras  and  announce  herself  to  her  adorer.  The  superb 
Sarah  accordingly  quitted  her  tent  to  place  herself  in  very  visible 
hiding.    Then,  in  the  well-known  voice,  we  had :  '  0  merci ! ' 

Biuy  Bias.  *  Ciel ! '  (It  is  a  start  of  surprise,  and,  as  we  may 
imagine,  he  is  perfect  here.) 

La  Bei/ne,  '  Vous  avez  bien  bitde  leur  parler  ainsi.  ''  Je  n'y  puis 
roister,  due ;  il  faut  que  je  serre  Cette  loyale  main  si  ferme  et  si 
sincdre ! " '  She  darts  out  her  hand,  extending  the  arm  at  full 
length — a  gesture  peculiar  to  her  in  private  life  as  on  the  stage. 
She  always  shakes  hands  in  that  way. 

Oat.  *  I  don't  like  that.  You  only  give  him  your  hand ;  you  ought 
to  take  his.' 

Sa/rah  Bernhardt.  '  I  think  my  way  is  better ;  there  is  more 
netteti  in  the  action.' 

She  probably  means  that  it  is  more  statuesque,  as  it  certainly  is, 
but  is  perhaps  unwilling  to  use  an  illustration  from  her  £ftvourite  art. 
Her  acting  has  always  shown  a  keen  sense  of  the  beauty  of  pose. 
She  gets  the  full  plastic  as  well  as  histrionic  value  of  a  situation. 

Perrm.  '  What  does  your  text  say  ?  Lookat  the  stage  directioB. 
(Beads.)  ^'She  advances  rapidly  and  takes  his  hand  before  he  can 
prevent  her." ' 

Sarah  Bernhardt  (laughifig).  ^Very  well,  then ;  give  .me  your 
hand/    (Mounet-Sully  lets  her  take  it.) 
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By-and-l^  enter  Febvre,  as  Salloste,  to  stuprise  Buy  Bias — 
'  Bcmjonr ! '  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Buy  Bias.  '  Good  heavens !    I  am  lost !    The  Marquis ! ' 

The  discussion  of  this  single  entry  oceupied  them  the  better  part 
of  an  hour.  Febvre,  Mounet-SulIy»  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Perrin,  Got — 
all  took  part  in  it,  and  with  the  liveliest  interest,. often  all  talking 
together.  The  first  entiy  was  firom  the  centre— Buy  Bias  standing 
in  soliloquy  conveniently  near,  his  master  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  then  crossing  to  the  council  table,  throwing  down  his 
doak,  and  taking  a  seat  to  meet  his  astonished  stare.  '  Would  it  be 
better  to  do  that,'  asked  Febvre,  '  or  to  take  one's  seat  first,  without 
touching  him  at  all,  and  then  confront  him  with  the  "  Bonjour  ^ — 
noaking  that  the  **  tap,"  so  to  speak  ? '  He  tried  it,  and  they  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  do.  '  How  would  it  be  to 
throw  the  cloak  to  him  to  hold?'  suggested  Sarah.  'No,'  said 
Perrin,  'you  discount  your  effect  of  the  handkerchief  later  on, 
which  is  a  much  better  one.'  <  Would  you  have  him  at  the  centre 
of  the  stage  or  near  the  wing  ? '  That  was  the  fourth  proposition. 
I  really  forget  the  rest. 

And  all  that  I  saw  that  day  was  less  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  the 
declamatory  preparation  for  one  piece.  Yet  we  wonder  by  what  magic, 
by  what  luq>py  gift  of  Nature  precluding  the  necessity  of  labour,  the 
French  have  become  the  first  actors  in  the  world ! 

At  another  time  I  saw  Gt)t  take  his  class  at  the  Conservatoire. 
It  was  mainly  a  lesson  of  declamation.  The  students  came  forward 
one  by  one,  and  delivered  a  passage  from  some  classic,  ancient  or 
modem,  grave  or  gay.  The  great  actor  was  there  to  see  that  nothing 
was  wanting  to  their  perfect  equipment  for  the  work.  It  was  not 
enough  to  take  it  trippingly  on  the  tongue — ^that  was  a  matter  of 
course.  The  elisions  had  to  be  right,  the  cadences,  the  inflections, 
with  every  other  point  incidental  to  the  colossal  difficulty  of  the 
Alexandrine.  There  were  refinements  of  sound  which  no  foreign  ear 
could  hope  to  catch ;  but  the  old  man  stood  listening  for  them,  like 
a  Chinese  virtuoso  following  the  flight  of  a  sky-note  on  the  single 
string.  He  stopped  the  lesson  again  and  again,  to  enforce  a  point 
in  gesture  or  attitude — all  to  the  end  of  putting  away  everything 
that  was  not  Nature  in  its  conceivable  highest,  as  distinct  from  habit 
in  its  incrustations  of  bad  taste.  He  was,  in  tscii  tndning  his 
students  in  the  process  of  looking  within  for  the  truer,  and  therefore 
the  better,  sdf.  The  self-consciousness  of  the  French  artist  has  made 
him  the  most  supremdy  natural  craftsman  in  the  world.  It  was  a 
{^reat  saying  of  Flaubert  to  Maupassant :  '  Cultivate  your  originality.' 

It  was  especially  a  lesson  in  elocution — our  lost  art.  The  time 
has  passed  when  every  sound  in  the  English  language  had  its  law, 
with  old  Walker  for  its  lawgiver.  If  we  bow  to  any  authority  now, 
it  is  only  to  the  tea-tables  of  Mayfair.    When  that  region  detennined 
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to  treat  its  final '  g's '  as  a  waste  product^  we  joined  iB  the  *  singin' ' 
of  their  death  song.  Yet  it  is  hardly  enough  authority  for  a  rtile* 
of  life.  One  of  the  last  of  Walkser's  disciples  was  Mr.  .IMielps.  To 
hear  him  declaim  the  recitative  of  Athalie  in  its  English  dvess  was 
to  feel  proud  of  our  tongue.  Mrs.  Dallas,  better  known  as  Ifiss 
Glyn,  was  another.  There  is  a  stoiy  of  her  taking  -a  class  of  ladies 
in  the  recitation  of  The  Bcwevu 

* "  Prophet,"  said  I,  **  thing  of  e-vil," '  began  one  mindng  miss  of 
the  band. 
'    '  Thing  of  what  ? '  was  the  majestic  query,  in  the  deep  chest-note 
of  the  old  school. 

•E-vil.' 

'  I  know  as  little  of  the  word,  young  lady,  as  I  am  sure  you  know 
of  the  thing.     "  E-v'l,"  if  you  please.    Go  on,' 

' "  Prophet  still,  if  bird  or  dev-fli." ' 
.    *  Oh,  please,  don't  call  him  out  of  his  name :  ^'devTs'*  the  only 
thing  he  has  right  about  him,  from  all  I  hear.' 

.  That  was  the  old  school — the  grammar  of  speech,  the  grammar 
of  gesture,  the  grammar  of  action  and  of  all  the  arte  proper  to  the 
great  and  difficult  business  of  exhibiting  yourself  to  your  fellow- 
creatures  at  a  height  that  makes  you  viable  from  top  to  toe.  The 
genius  of  interpretation  was  the  only  thing  that  came  1^  the  light 
of  Nature.  You  learned  to  move  so  as  not  to  £edl  over  your  own  feet, 
to  speak  without  choking  with  your  own  words,  to  produce  yourself 
in  every  mood  and  every  condition  of  human  personality — ^feom  the 
heroic  ages  to  the  empty  day.  It  was  an  art  that  gave  us  the 
greatest  lights  of  our  stage ;  for  even  those  who  thought  they  ignored 
it,  lived  on  a  tradition  that  had  all  the  essential  of  a  method.  Tlie^ 
tradition  has  gone,  with  the  system  of  apprenticeship  in  the  other 
crafts.  We  want  a  school  to  take  its  place^  To  the  Conservatoire 
we  owe  the  Th^tre-Franpais  of  our  day,  with  the  pit  as  censor  in 
the  interests  of  the  art,  ready  to  shudder  through  all  its  ranks  at  an 
accent  out  of  place  or  a  gesture  that  exceeds  the  modesty  of  Nature  • 
— ^to  moan  at  any  attempt  to  force  the  note. 

With  the  ministrant  parts  of  the  ;stage  thus  provided  for,  the 
subventioned  house,  as  a  theatre  of  •  application,  would  take  its 
natural  place.  The  clergy  would  then  want  no  excuse  for  going  to 
the  play,  for  the  elocutionary  part  of  the  entertainmeiit  might  be 
regarded  as  part  of  their  ordination  oourse.  Wh^  sweeter  and 
mcMre  comely  service  than  to  render  unto  our  Maker  one  of  the 
things  that  are  His,  in  bringing  into  His  house  a  technical  purity 
in  the  use  of  His  most  precious  gift?  And  lay  and  derio  alike 
would  find  their  account  in  a  repertory  Uiat  mrpp&ed  the  master- 
pieces of  our  dramatio  literature  in  a  procession  as  nu^esfeie  as  tiMt 
of  the  kings  in  Madbdh^  with  a  place  in  it  for  our  ktest'bktks  of < 
time  in  the  drama  of  the  day.    A  theatre  so  organised  might  be  tite 
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great  humanising  influence  of  an  age  that  bas  wifcnessed  the  wreok 
o[  80  many  other  forms  of  appeal.  The  pulpit  and  the  lecture  plat* 
form  have  lost  their  hold  in  France,  but  the  stage  survives  as  a 
school  of  manners^  and,  allowing  for  ttie  difference  in  the  point  of 
view,  a  school  of  morals  as  well.  There  is  nothing  more  edifying 
than  the  Franpais  or  the  Odton  on  a  great  night,  with  the  lion  of 
democracy  and  the  lamb  of  every  reaction  in  Church  and  State,  the 
worknum  from  the  feiubourgs  apkI  the  dandy  from  the  boulevard, 
aide  by  side  in  the  peaceful  and  exquisite  enjoyment  of  what  they 
have  all  agreed  to  regard  as  a  good  thing  and  one  of  the  glories  o£ 
their  land. 

The  subventioned  theatre  would  have  another  use  as  a  great 
house  of  experiment  where  all  the  newest  ideas  might  have  their 
chance.  Such  a  house  has  been  provided  in  Paris  by  municipal 
Uberality,  and  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  endowment  of  research  in  n^w 
forms  of  dramatic  art..  Our  stage  might  then  recover  its  simplicity 
of  decoration,  by  the  perfedly  natural  process  of  putting  finer  things 
in  the  place  of  fJie  scenery.  Oreat  passions  will  ever  carry  it  over 
great  upholstery,  if  you  give  them  their  chance.  To  this  day  the  only 
setting  of  the  chief  scene  of  the  Malade  ImaginaiTe^-Bt  the  Fran^ais, 
is  an  armchair.  It  is  carried  on  by  a  couple  of  lackeys,  as  though 
it  had  just  been  removed  from  a  furniture  van,  and  is  planted  right 
m  the  middle  of  the  stage. 

That  chair  is  the  very  one  in  which  Molidre,  playing  the  part  of 
Argan  in  his  own  piece,  suffered  the  first  shock  of  the  illness  that 
carried  him  off.  It  is  but  one  of  the  treasures  of  a  house  that  is  a 
perfect  museum  not  only  of  historic  properties,  but  ci  the  whole  art 
of  the  stage.  In  the  green*room  (as  M.  Ddorme,  its  historian,  has 
told  us),  in  the  committee*room,  in  the  office  of  the  administrator,  in 
the  archives,  in  every  part  of  the  theatre  to  which  the  public  has  no 
access,  there  is  a  prodigious  mass  of  full-length  portraits,  of  medallions^ 
of  genre  pictures^  of  engravings,  drawings,  marbles,  bronzes,  of 
statuettes.  These,  with  the  works  exhibited  in  the  public  rooms, 
fprm  a  unique  c<dlection,  whereof  every  piece  belongs  in  some  sort  to 
the  histoiy  of  the  house  of  Molidre.  The  museum  of  accessories  is 
as  rich  in  its  way  as  the  museum  of  painting  and  statuary.  Here  we 
may  find  the  mandoline  used  in  the  Barber  of  BeviUe — an  instrument 
of  rare  beauty  of  form,  purity  of  tone,  and  antiquity  of  make.  Hwe, 
too,  is  the  original  guitar  oi  the  Marriage  of  Figaro.  When  the 
piece  came  out  in  1784,  the  management  thought  it  was  so  sure  to 
fail  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  buy  a  guitar  £ar  the  henK  An 
instrument  was  accordingly  hired  at  ten  francs  a  night.  The  piece 
ran  for  fifl^  nights^--a  '  tremendous  success '  for  that  periodr^and  i» 
the  excitement  of  this  surprise  the  conditions  on  whi<di  the  guitar 
had  been  obtained  were  totally  forgotten,  until  the  owner  .preseated 
his  bill  for  ^100  francs..    The  canes  and  walkingHrticks  am  just  aa 
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curious  in  their  way ;  a  volume  might  be  written  about  them  alone, 
with  all  their  characteristic  varieties  of  expression.  The  cane  of  the 
marquis,  elegant  and  rich,  with  its  long  handle  of  engraved  gold  and 
its  flowing  tassel  in  threads  of  the  same  metal;  the  cane  of  tiie 
doctor— ebony,  with  an  ivory  handle,  as  though  in  half-mourning; 
the  miser's  crab,  a  mere  theft  from  a  neighbour's  tree ;  the  cane  of 
the  prodigal,  mounted  with  turquoises ;  the  pilgrim's  staff,  the  stick 
of  office,  the  cane  with  which  Louis  XIV.  ruled  Fiance — every 
variety  has  its  specimen.  The  house  boasts  the  possession  of  the 
very  bell  that  gave  the  signal  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Let  us  not  inquire,  but  try  to  believe.  This  is  the  legend.  The  bell 
was  once  hung  in  the  tower  of  St.  Germain  TAuzerrois,  behind  the 
Louvre,  and  it  was  taken  down  at  the  Bevolution  to  melt  for  caimon. 
They  were  then  playing  Chwrlea  IX.,  and,  there  being  no  beU  to 
sound  for  the  massacre  represented  in  the  piece,  Joseph  Chenier 
asked  for  this  one,  on  behalf  of  the  company,  and  obtained  it.  It 
has  belonged  to  the  theatre  ever  since,  and  is  still  used  from  time  to 
time ;  in  Marion  Ddorme,  for  instance,  it  sounds  the  death-knell  of 
Didier  and  De  Savemy.  As  for  the  archives  and  the  library,  there 
is  certainly  nothing  like  them  in  the  theatrical  world.  Every 
interesting  fact — representations  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  daily 
receipts,  shares  of  profits,  incidents,  changes,  fosions  of  companies, 
rivalries  of  artists — has  been  noted  with  the  most  scrupulous  care 
for  the  last  two  centuries.  The  walls  are  lined  with  pictures.  The 
finest  portrait  of  Molidre  is  hung  in  the  green-room.  In  anothar 
picture  in  the  same  room  the  poet  contemplates  with  an  expression 
very  suggestive  of  quiet  disdain  a  group  of  merry-andrews,  French 
and  Italian,  who  realised  the  popular  conception  of  comedy  before  he 
began  to  write.  Two  other  pictures  of  capital  importance  show  the 
green-room  of  1840,  an  assemblage  of  the  company  of  the  time,  and 
the  green-room  of  1864.  Begnier  and  Samson  are  in  the  first,  with 
Bachel,  Madame  Amould-Plessy,  and  Mdlle.  Mars. 

There  can  be  no  subsidised  theatre  without  a  dramatic  school ; 
there  can  be  no  such  school  without  virtually  gratuitous  teaching. 
Both  institutions  involve  some  renunciation  of  the  starring  system. 
The  Fran^ais  is  a  sort  of  co-operative  undertaking,  in  which  the 
interests  of  dramatic  art  are  expected  to  come  first,  and  those  of  the 
dramatic  artist  only  after  that.  There  are  no  supernumeraries  in  the 
company,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term.  Everyone  is,  or 
has  been,  a  candidate  for  the  highest  histrionic  honours.  No  doubt 
some  have  declined  to  the  inferior  parts,  as  the  aspirant  first-fiddle 
of  orchestra  often  declines  to  the  big  drum.  Many  begin  as  wiimers 
of  the  first  prize  of  the  year  at  the  Omservatoire,  and  so  claim  their 
right  of  engagement  at  a  national  theatre.  They  may  be  dismisaed 
at  the  close  of  their  twelvemonth;  they  may  remain  only  as 
salaried  hands ;  they  may  become  shareholders  of  the  enterpriae, 
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with  better  pay,  a  share  of  the  profits,  a  grant  on  retirement,  a 
pension  for  life.  So  there  is  still  the  prospect  of  bread  and  cheese. 
Bresson  received  over  three  thousand  pounds  down  when  he  left  the 
company,  with  an  annuity  of  about  four  hundred  more.  The  starring 
system,  the  actor-manager  system,  might  yield  larger  rewards ;  the 
difference  is  willingly  devoted  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  concern. 
At  any  rate  it  was  so  devoted  until  Sarah  Bernhardt,  yielding  to 
the  tempter,  broke  her  engagement  to  fend  for  herself.  Goquelin 
then  followed  her  lead  in  insisting  on  his  right  to  an  annual 
tour,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  prolonged  benefit.  The  majority 
still  understand  that  self-sacrifice  is  a  part  of  the  bargain.  The 
great  players,  remembering  what  they  owe  to  the  system  of  firee 
teaching,  are  ready  to  show  their  gratitude  by  contributions  in  kind. 
No  one-man  school  could  have  given  them  access  to  such  an  array  of 
professors — ^Delaunay  for  their  master  in  comedy,  or  even  Begnier ; 
Bresson  for  romantic  drama;  Got  for  wellnigh  all.  Subsidies  are 
useful  in  their  way ;  but  the  successful  actor  must  be  ready  to  con- 
tribute time  and  trouble  to  the  endowment.  Nothing  can  spare  him 
the  essential  l>ang  of  giving  up  something  of  worldly  profit  for  the 
sake  of  a  nobler  thing.  We  want  a  spark  of  the  fire  of  the  Renais- 
sance here.  You  cannot  revive  a  drama  as  you  start  a  shop.*  The 
soul  of  the  business  is  pride  in  a  high  calling,  love  of  it,  pity  for 
struggling  beginners  without  guidance  and  without  means. 

BiGHARD  WHTTEma* 
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ENGLISH  HORSE-BREEDING  AND 
ARMY  REMOUNTS 


Can  we,  as  a  nation,  see  without  c(uicem  the  industry  for  which  we 
have  always  been  famous  pass  away  firom  us  into  alien  hands? 
Surely  Englishmen  would  not  willingly  lose  the  prestige  they  have 
enjoyed  during  so  many  centuries  as  horse-breeders,  even  were  that 
prestige  the  only  thing  at  stake.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  a 
sentimental  loss  that  threatens  us :  it  is  a  question  of  the  highest 
national  importance,  for  none  will  deny  that  we  should,  within  our 
Dwn  country,  possess  supplies  of  horses  sufficient  to  equip  our  military 
forces.. 

Scarcity  of  Hobses  of  the  useful  Stamp 

Though,  as  we  shall  see,  some  departments  of  the  horse-breeding 
industry  in  England  are  more  flourishing  now  than  they  have  ever 
been,  the  most  important  departments  of  the  same  industry  have 
never  been  in  a  condition  so  grave  as  they  are  to-day.  The  decline 
in  the  number  of  horses  of  the  vj^fvl  class  suitable  for  military 
purposes  has  been  manifest  for  years  past.  Year  by  year  the 
remount  officers  have  found  increasing  difficulty  in  purchasing  the 
animals  required  for  cavalry,  artillery,  and  transport.  This  difficulty 
received  serious  consideration  in  1886,  when  General  Ravenhill,  then 
Inspector-G-eneral  of  Remounts,  with  his  Staff,  visited  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  buy  horses.  With  our  augmented  establish- 
ments of  artillery  and  mounted  infismtry  creating  a  demand  for  larger 
numbers  of  horses  the  difficulty  of  the  remount  officers  must 
necessarily  increase. 

Probable  Beasons  fob  increasiko  Scarcttt  of  BEKOuirrs 

The  Bemounts  Department,  limited  as  it  is  to  the  low  price  of 
402.  per  horse,  is  of  necessity  able  to  buy  only  the  '  failures '  which 
come  into  the  market.  The  British  feurmer  does  not  aim  at  the 
production  of  a  horse  which  when  four  years  old  will  realise  40f . :  he 
cannot  afford  to  do  it.  He  aims  at  breeding  an  animal  which  shall 
make  a  hunter  and  which  shall  be  worth  602.  to  752.,  or  even  more ; 
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and  if  his  young  horse  give  promise  of  fulfilling  his  expectations,  it 
at  once  commands  a  price  which  places  it  quite  out  of  readi  of  the 
remount  officer. 

Only  the  *  jEedlures '  are  accessible  to  the  purchaser  of  horses  for  the 
army ;  and  failures  are  growing  less  plentiful  every  year  for  the  reason 
that  true  principles  of  mating  are  becoming  more  widely  understood 
now  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  This  is  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  valuable  educational  labours  of  the  numerous  breed  societies 
which  have  been  established  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
each  of  which  makes  the  interests  of  one  particular  breed  of  horse 
its  special  care.  The  farmers  who  continue  to  breed  horses  are  more 
successful  than  they  used  to  be  in  producing  animals  of  the  superior 
stamp  at  which  they  aim. 

The  scarcity  is  also  due  to  the  &ct  that  very  many  farmers  have 
practically  given  up  breeding  altogether :  they  found  that  breeding 
horses  on  the  haphazard  sjrstem  of  sending  any  mare  to  any  horse 
which  satisfied  their  fstthers  did  not  pay. 

Hence  the  scarcity  of  the  horses  on  which  the  remount  officejr 
depends  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  army :  hence  it  comes  that  thp 
question  of  finding  horses  for  our  cavalry,  artillery,  and  transport  is 
more  serious  to-day  than  it  was  when  Lord  Bosebery's  committee  ^ 
sat,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  to  inquire  into  the  capabilities  of 
the  country  in  regard  to  a  better  supply  of  horses. 

Causes  of  the  Decline  op  Breeding 

When  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne,  an  enormously  greater 
number  of  horses  of  the  useful  class  were  bred  in  England  than  have 
been  bred  during  the  last  forty  years  or  more.  The  great  system  of 
mail  and  passenger  coaches,  which  in  pre-railway  days  were  the 
principal  means  of  transit,  compelled  the  employment  of  vast  numbers 
of  horses.  The  writer  is  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  figures 
which  would  tell  us  the  number  of  horses  used  on  the  *  road '  in  any 
given  year,  but  it  is  known  that  the  coaches  which  ran  between 
London  and  Brighton  in  the  thirties  required  at  least  1,500  horses 
to  work  those  sixty  miles  of  road  alone. 

A  coach  plying  between  London  and  Edinburgh,  400  miles, 
required  400  horses  to  work  it,  for  '  one  horse  per  mile  one  way '  was 
the  rule.  These  figures  give  some  slight  idea  of  the  numbers  of 
horses  used  in  England  in  the  coaching  era. 

When  railways  began  to  drive  the  coaches  off  the  roads  the 
demand  for  horses  naturally  declined,  and  in  course  of  time  ceased 
altogether;  and  breeders,  ceasing  to  produce  animals  for  which 

'  Select  Committee  app<^ted  to  in^xire  into  the  Condition  of  the  Country  with 
regard  to  Horses,  and  its  Capabilities  of  supplying  any  present  or  future  Demands 
for  them :  Ohidrman,  the  Earl  of  Boiebery.    1878. 
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the  market  had  disappeared,  devoted  their  pasture  and  mon^  to 
breeding  other  kinds  of  stock— cattle  and  sheep. 

Believers  in  the  future  of  automobiles  predict  that  these  vehicles 
will  at  no  very  distant  time  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  the  light 
van  and  omnibus  horse,  as  well  as  the  heavy  draught  horse,  will  be 
banished  not  only  from  our  streets  but  &om  our  country  roads. 

It  is  clear  that  the  increase  of  self-propelled  vehicles  and  the 
increasing  application  of  electricity  to  tramways  must,  in  course  of 
time,  oust  horses  from  many  spheres  of  utility :  but  as  in  the  past, 
so  in  the  future,  horses  will  remain  indispensable  for  the  majority  of 
purposes  in  England. 


HOBSES  FOR  PlEASUBE 

Before  going  further  into  our  subject  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at 
those  phases  of  the  horse-breeding  industry  which  are  now  more 
flourishing  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  and  whose  thriving 
condition  is  sometimes  cited  to  support  fallacious  arguments  con- 
cerning the  industry  as  a  whole.-  There  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  racehorses  bred  in  England  and  Ireland  during  the 
last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  In  1849  there  were  1,315  horses  of  various 
ages  miming  in  the  two  countries,  and  in  the  present  year  the 
number  of  racehorses  on  the  turf  exceeds  3,000. 

Exact  figures  concerning  the  number  of  horses  used  in  the 
hunting  field  have  never  been  collected;  but  as  the  fox-huntiog 
establishments  in  the  United  Kingdom  numbered  112  in  1857,*  and 
increased  to  over  200  in  the  season  1903-4 ; '  and  as  greater  fipucilitiea 
of  transit  and  other  causes  have  brought  hi  larger '  fields '  of  horsemen 
to  follow  hounds,  we  shall  be  much  below  the  mark  if  we  say  that  the 
number  of  hunters  in  the  kingdom  to«day  is  thrice  the  number  that 
existed  half  a  century  ago. 

The  acknowledged  increase  in  the  number  of  our  racehorses 
and  hunters  has  been  sometimes  quoted  as  evidence  of  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  the  breeding  industry ;  but  this  argument  is  utterly 
misleading,  both  as  regards  the  facts  themselves  and  as  regards  the 
conclusions  drawn  therefrom. 

The  racehorse,  as  a  racehorse,  is  hardly  worth  considering  as  an 
asset  in  national  defence.  Admirably  as  he  is  fitted  for  his  direct 
purpose — the  carrying  of  a  light  weight  at  high  speed  over  a  short 
distance — ^he  is  not  the  stamp  of  animal  which  lends  itself  to  other 
uses.  The  good  thoroughbr^is  which  promise  to  repay  the  expense 
of  training  and  racing  are  devoted  to  the  turf.  The  &ilures  of  the 
thoroughbred  stud  are  to  be  purchased  at  prices  which  sufficiently 
indicate  their  lack  of  general  utility ;  they  are  useless  to  the  remount 

*  Sporting  MagaHne,  1S57.  *  Baily'i  Hun^  DUtdarff,  190S-4. 
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officer,  who  seeks  an  animal  that  can  either  carry  a  soldier  with  his 
iu^coutrements — ^firom  eighteen  to  about  twenty-three  stone — or  can 
take  its  place  in  gun  team  or  transport  wagon. 

Nor  is  the  hunter,  for  different  reasons,  an  asset  upon  which  the 
nation  can  rely;  though,  as  we  gratefully  saw  in  the  recent 
•emergency  of  the  South  African  War,  the  sportsmen  of  Great  Britain 
throw  open  their  stables  to  their  country  at  a  pinch.  The  hunter  is 
•essentially  private  property ;  during  his  working  life  his  value  places 
him  beyond  reach  of  the  remount  buyer,  and  when  his  career  in 
ihe  hunting  field  is  closed,  whether  from  age  or  unsoundness,  he  is 
useless  for  military  work.    The  same  applies  to  the  polo-pony. 

The  hunters  of  the  kingdom  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  country  in 
the  time  of  urgent  need,  but  not  in  time  of  peace ;  and  it  is  in  time 
of  peace  that  the  army  requires  horses  to  teach  cavalry  and  mounted 
infentry  men  to  ride  and  manoeuvre. 

Our  *  horses  of  pleasure' — ^racehorses,  hunters,  and  polo-ponies — 
then,  serve  no  practical  purpose  in  mounting  our  troops  under  normal 
oonditions. 

Part  plated  by  the  THOBOuaHBRED  in  improving  the 
Supply  of  Horses 

The  Boyal  Commission  on  Horse  Breeding,  established  in  1887, 
is  entrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  the  money  which  was  previously 
^ven  in  '^Boyal  Plates '  on  the  turf  (to  which  Parliament  added  a 
isum  of  2,000Z.  a  year,  making  a  total  of  5,0002.  annually).  This 
money  is  used  to  subsidise  a  small  number  of  good  thoroughbred 
stallions  for  the  public  service.  These  stallions,  selected  at  the 
^mnual  show  held  at  Islington,  receive  each  a  '  premium '  of  1501.  for 
the  year,  and  stand  for  service  at  nominal  fees  in  appointed  districts 
lihroughout  England  and  Scotland.  Their  purpose  is  to  aid  in  the 
production  of  horses  other  than  thoroughbreds,  and  the  young 
.^tock  obtained  by  their)  services  is  of  a  distinctly  superior  stamp. 
The  weakness  of  the  scheme  lies  in  the  smallness  of  its  scale. 
Twenty-nine  stallions,  it  is  obvious,  can  make  little  impression  upon 
the  quality  of  all  the  half-bred  stock  in  England. 

Britain's  Dependence  on  foreign  Countries  for  Horses 

OF  THE  USEFUL  ClaSS 

How  largely  we  are  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  our 
rsupplies  of  horses  for  commonplace  everyday  use,  for  van  and 
omnibus  work  and  other  useful  purposes,  few  people  are  aware.  The 
'trade  in  horses  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries  has 
expanded  with  great  rapidity  in  recent  years,  and  when  we  review 
i^he  detaOs  of  this  trade  with  the  assistance  of  the  Government 

Vol.  LV— No.  82S  8   S 
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returns  which  are  published  every  year,  it  is  startling  to  discover  the 
extent  to  which  we  depend  upon  America  and  the  countries  of 
Europe  for  our  supplies  of  useful  horses — ^for  all  classes  of  horse, 
indeed,  save  the  racehorse,  hunter,  polo-pony,  and  those  of  the 
heavy-draught  breeds,  known  as  the  Shire,  Clydesdale  and  Suffolk. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  that  we  import  fieir  more  horses 
than  we  send  abroad :  it  is  impossible  to  take  the  published  figures  as 
they  stand,  for  the  reason  that,  to  quote  from  a  letter  received  from  the 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  '  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  case  of  horses  between  thoee 
which  are  intended  for  slaughtering  purposes  and  those  shipped  for 
other  purposes.'  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  distinction  which 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  should  not  be  carefully  made^  because 
there  has  grown  up  in  recent  years  a  great  trade  in  old  and  worn- 
out  horses  with  Holland  and  Belgium. 

These  animals  are  included  in  the  returns  solely  because  they 
are  shipped  alive.  And  they  are  shipped  alive  because  it  is  cheaper 
to  transport  them  alive  than  to  ship  the  carcases.  These  worn-out 
horses  are  walked  straight  from  the  vessel  to  the  slaughterers'  yards 
at  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  ports  to  be  quickly  and  humanely 
destroyed.  They  are  not  to  be  counted  horses  in  the  proper  sense 
at  all :  they  merely  represent  so  much  meat  in  various  shapes,  so 
much  bone  manure,  glue,  hair,  and  leather ;  the  ingenious  economy 
of  our  continental  neighbours  enabling  them  to  turn  the  carcase  to 
much  more  profitable  account  than  we  could  in  England. 

In  comparing  our  import  and  export  figures,  therefore,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  strike  out  these  worn-out  horses  from  our 
calculation. 

To  avoid  overloading  our  pages  with  figures  1^  us  condense  two 
periods  of  the  trade :  a  five-year  period  of  half  a  centuiy  ago  and  the 
latest  five  years. 

During  the  five  years  1851-1855  we  imported  21,936  horses, 
and  exported^  11,875  horses. 

During  the  five  years  1899-1903  we  imported  200,085  horses, 
and  exported  •  66,962  horses. 

*  The  trade  in  worn-out  horsea  did  not  exist  ftt  this  time :  all  the  a^itw^ia  then 
exported  were  either  for  breeding  purposes  or  for  seryioe. 

^  The  figures  actually  given  in  the  returns  show  156,962  horses  exported  during 
1S99-1908. 

As  stated  above,  the  worn-out  horses  exported  for  slaughter  are  not  distingoiahed 
in  the  official  retunn  from  horses  shipped  for  breeding  purposes  and  for  service.  Of 
these  166,962  horses.  126,676  were  sent  to  Belgium  and  Holland.  These  included  a 
proportion  of  good  serviceable  horses  which  were  purchased  at  hi^  prices,  hut  the 
average  value  of  the  whole  number  is  given  as  111.  only,  clearly  showing  thai  the  vast 
minority  were  of  the  worn-out  class,  which  are  worth  a  couple  of  sovereigns  apiece. 
We  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  rough  estimate  of  the  actual  nxmiber  of  worn-out  horses 
included  from  the  figures  eoUeoted  in  1898,  when  the  attention  of  the  public  was 
drawn  to  the  sufferings  of  these  unfortunate  animals  caused  by  neglect  on  the  voyage. 
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These  figures  show  us  two  important  matters :  first,  that  while 
our  imports  of  horses  have  increased  nearly  tenfold  during  the  half 
century,  our  exports  have  increased  only  sixfold  during  the  same 
period ;  and,  secondly,  that  whereas  fifty  years  ago  we  were  breeding 
all  the  horses  we  required  for  all  purposes  save  about  2,000  yearly, 
which  we  obtained  firom  abroad,  we  now,  on  the  average,  buy  firom 
foreigners  26,624  horses  a  year  more  than  we  raise  in  our  own 
country. 

The  reason  for  this  has  already  been  given.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  still  existed  a  demand  for  horses  to  work  the  coaches ;  and 
breeders,  not  yet  realising  the  magnitude  of  the  change  which  the 
railway  was  destined  to  work,  were  producing  practically  as  many 
horses  as  the  country  required.  We  now  require  far  fewer  horses 
of  this  stamp ;  but  as  it  no  longer  pays  to  breed  them  at  all,  the 
industry  has  dwindled  almost  to  extinction. 

Our  expenditure  on  foreign  horses  is  another  feature  of  the  subject, 
and  one  on  which  much  might  be  said.  Without  dealing  at  length 
with  this  aspect  of  the  trade,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the 
eleven  years  1893-1903  we  have  paid  away  to  foreign  breeders  over 
fourteen  millions  of  money. 

Character  op  Horses  ibiported 

The  horses  we  purchase  from  abroad  are  of  very  varying 
character.  The  most  valuable  are  the  carriage  and  coach  horses,  the- 
upstanding  animals  which  are  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  dealers,  and 
whose  production  is  so  tmaccountably  neglected  by  English  breeders. 
We  buy  large  numbers  of  these  horses  every  year  from  France  and 
G-ermany ;  they  boast  a  strong  strain  of  English  blood,  which  goes- 
Car  to  account  for  their  excellence,  but  this  is  a  point  to  which  we 
may  refer  on  a  future  page. 

We  are  now  concerned  with  their  value.  They  cost  the  dealer 
from  SOL  to  1501.,  or  even  more;  a  well-matched  pair  standing 
from  15*1  to  16  hands  is  worth  a  ^  fieuicy  price,'  500  to  600  guineas 
or  more.  It  would  pay  us  handsomely  to  breed  such  horses  m 
England,  and  so  retain  in  our  country  the  money  we  now  spend 
buying  them  in  foreign  countries ;  but  for  some  reason  the  Englisb 
farmer  does  not  turn  his  attention  to  this  very  remunerative  class  of 
stock.    He  knows,  none  better,  that  it  costs  as  little  to  rear  a  good 

It  WM  stated  that  14,000  worn-oot  hones  weve  ^pped  to  Holland  and  Belghim  itk 
the  }ear  named.  Since  then  this  trade  has  greatly  inoreased,  and  we  shall  be  well 
witMn  the  mark  if  we  take  it  that  daring  the  period  1S99-1908  the  number  of  knaekem* 
horses  exported  has  averaged  18,000  per  annum,  or  90,000  in  the  five  years.  Tho* 
dedooting  from  the  total  of  '  official '  horses,  vis.  156,962,  the  estimated  number  of 
*  Hying  carcases '  90,000,  we  obtain  the  net  total  of  66,962  serviceable  horses  givea 
in  the  text. 
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horse  as  a  bad  one ;  and  though  the  supply  of  good  carriage  horses 
is  always  tar  short  of  the  demand,  and  suitable  animalR  ccmimazid 
ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices,  he  does  not  breed  them :  henoe 
nine-tenths  of  the  fine  coach  and  carriage  horses  to  be  seen  in 
London  and  elsewhere  come  from  abroad. 

From  Bussia  and  Scandinavia  we  import  droves  of  ponies :  small 
and  coarsely  bred,  but  hardy  and  useful  animals,  which  find  purchasers 
among  small  tradesmen  and  costermongers.  These  ponies  are  of  no 
great  value :  they  cost  from  51.  to  8Z.  per  head,  and  inasmuch  as  it 
would  not  pay  us  to  produce  them  in  England,  we  may  be  satisfied 
to  obtain  them  firom  countries  whose  great  areas  of  waste  land  permit 
the  profitable  breeding  o!  such  low-grade  animals. 

America  sends  us  horses  of  a  coarse  but  most  useful  stamp,  which 
for  the  most  part  are  bought  by  omnibus  and  van  proprietors,  who 
require  animals  that  combine  considerable  draught  power  with  foir 
speed.  These  horses  are  worth  on  the  average  about  30i.  to  40L  pa* 
head,  but  they  represent  a  particularly  useftd  dass  of  animal  regarded 
from  the  natk>nal  standpoint. 

Their  utility  may  be  shown  in  a  very  few  words.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  when  the  events  of  the  3outh  Afiican  war  required 
the  despatch  of  great  forces  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  the  War  Office, 
under  the  registration  scheme  which  had  been  adopted  some  years 
before  with  an  eye  to  such  contingencies,  took  large  numbers  of 
horses  firom  the  stables  of  the  great  London  canying  companies. 
These  horses  had  to  be  replaced,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
show  whence  they  were  obtained;  in  1901  we  imported  ovmr  19,000 
horses  firom  the  United  States.  Last  year,  when  the  trade  was 
recovering  its  normal  c(»idition,  we  imported  cmly  3160  horses  from 
America. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  our  purchases  firom  the  States  are  of  the  'bus- 
horse  type ;  the  remainder  consist  of  carriage  horses,  a  few  *  trotters,' 
and  a  quite  insignificant  number  of  racehorses.^ 

Character  of  Horses  exported 

While  the  large  majority  of  the  horses  we  import  are  of  low 
commercial  value,  the  horses  which  we  sell  eveiy  year  to  foreigners 
are  of  very  different  character. 

The  best  English  stallions  of  our  different  breeds  are^  and  always 
have  been,  in  demand  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  English  mares ; 
and  the  use  foreign  stud-masters  have  made  of  ttie  breeding  stock 
they  obtain  fix)m  us  offers  an  object-lesson  in  the  wisdom  of  putting 
aside  prejudice  in  favour  of  one  breed  over  another.  In  France, 
Germany,  and  Hungary  stud-masters  have  succeeded  in  'grading 

*  Special  Report  on  the  Market  for  American  Horses  in  Foreign  Cmmltriss. 
Washington  Goyemment  Printing  Ofiioe.    1S9S. 
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up '  horses  of  particular  desired  types,  and  stallions  of  these  breeds 
are  bought  at  high  prices  to  be  taken  to  America,  where  the  skill  of 
continental  horse-breeders  is  now  fully  recognised. 

If  we  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  Sporting  Magazine  of  1820  we 
find  that  for  years  before  that  date  foreigners  were  buying  English 
thoroughbreds  and  great  numbers  of  English  half-bred  mares  for 
breeding  purposes.  The  evidence  given  before  Lord  Koseber]r's 
Committee  in  the  year  1873  showed  that  as  hi  back  as  witnesses 
could  personally  remember — to  1840  or  earlier — French,  Italian, 
Q^rman  and  Austrian  agents  had  been  visiting  England  regularly 
every  year  to  buy  stallions  and  mares  for  breeding  purposes.  And 
again,  the  records  of  the  breed  societies,  which  issue  certificates  of 
pedigree  for  horses  sold  to  go  abroad,  show  that  the  exports  of  the 
best  bred  horses  continue  to  be  more  numerous  now  than  they  have 
ever  been. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  foreign  breeders,  with  all  the  liberal 
assistance  given  by  their  Governments  from  the  public  purse  for 
generations,  should  still  come  to  England  to  buy  breeding  stock : 
but  so  it  is.  The  continental  horse-master  fully  appreciates  the 
value  of  the  pedigree  sire  of  any  of  the  English  breeds  which  have 
been  long  established,  but  when  he  obtains  stallions  of  pedigree  and 
character  he  uses  them  without  prejudice.  The  science  of  *  mating,' 
the  secret  of  pairing  animals  so  that  the  good  qualities  of  one  parent 
may  correct  the  defects  of  the  other,  or  that  the  progeny  may  more 
nearly  than  either  parent  approach  a  desired  type,  has  been  feir  more 
carefully  studied  in  foreign  countries  than  in  England. 

The  present  Position 

Our  present  position,  then,  is  this  :  in  proportion  to  our  greatly 
increased  population  we  are  breeding  fewer  horses  than  we  bred  fifty 
years  ago,  but  those  we  do  breed  are  of  a  higher  average  quality. 
This  advance,  in  some  measure  at  least,  is  the  result  of  the  work  of 
the  several  breed  societies,  which  have  been  labouring  to  educate  the 
farmer  in  the  true  principles  of  horse-breeding  and  to  raise  the 
accepted  standards  of  merit.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these 
societies  can  do  little  to  encourage  increased  production:  their 
mission  is  to  foster  improvement  in  quality. 

This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  satisfieLctory ;  but  this  general  advan^ 
in  quality,  implying  as  it  does  higher  prices,  has  been  the  means  of 
embarrassing  the  Bemount  Department,  which  depends  upon  the 
cheap  horse. 

Many  of  the  animals  we  import — the  coach  and  carriage  horses 
which  come  from  Normandy  and  North  Germany — are  excellent ;  but 
we  discover  no  cause  of  congratulation  in  the  exception  to  the 
general  rule  that  our  imported  horses  are  bad  or  indifferent,  for  the 
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simple  reason  that  we  could  breed  coach  and  carriage  horses  equally 
good,  or  better,  at  home.  They  are  with  few  exceptions  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  good  stock  which  we  sell  to  the  foreign  agents ; 
and  surely  it  would  pay  us  much  better  to  keep  this  good  stock  in 
our  hands  and  breed  there&om  in  England  the  high-class  harness 
horses  we  require,  than  to  let  our  breeding  stock  leave  the  countiy 
and  send  our  money  after  it  to  buy  its  produce. 

It  is  not  as  though  the  continental  breeders  enjoyed  advantages 
of  climate  or  soil  which  give  them  an  advantage  over  ourselves. 
They  cannot  rear  horses  of  a  better  stamp  than  we  can :  on  the 
contrary,  as  already  shown,  all  foreign  stud-masters  continually  and 
regularly  seek  English  blood  to  improve  their  own ;  and  this  after 
years  of  careful  stud-work,  conducted  on  scientific  principles  at  great 
public  expense. 

FoBEiGN  Studs 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  available  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  horse-breeding  on  the  Continent  is 
encouraged  and  controlled  by  the  several  Governments ;  but  a  few 
figures  may  help  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  scale  on  which  stud 
operations  are  conducted. 

In  France  the  State  maintains  3460  stallions  of  twelve  different 
breeds:  the  majority  (about  1400  or  1500)  being  Norman  and 
Yendean  horses,  suitable  for  breeding  saddle  and  harness  horses  of 
the  useful  class.  These  stallions  are  distributed  among  twenty-two 
central  studs,  from  which  animals  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  various 
districts  are  sent  out  to  stand  at  689  local  centres  for  service. 

In  addition  to  the  stallions  belonging  to  the  republic,  over  9000 
horses  belonging  to  private  persons  are  licensed  for  service.  About 
270,000i.  of  G-ovemment  money  is  spent  annually  in  France  on 
ahorse-breeding. 

In  Germany,  a  few  years  ago— 1896-7 — the  State  owned  about 
2600  stallions  of  fifteen  different  breeds,  light  and  heavy,  the 
majority  of  which  (1153)  were  classed  as  'Heavy  Riding'  and 
'light  Draught'  horses — again  the  most  useful  stamp  of  animal. 
These  are  distributed  among  seventeen  rural  studs  which  supply 
the  local  stations:  these  local  stations  number  899.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  number  of  Government  stallions  are  bred  on  the 
four  State  breeding  £Euins,  on  which  at  the  period  named  were  660 
mares  and  30  stallions.  Privately  owned  stallions  are  licensed: 
about  1500ilicences  were  issued  in  1896-7.  Brood  mares  mayjbe 
purchased  from  Government  on  easy  terms,  and  inducements  are 
offered  to  owners  of  good  mares  and  young  stock  to  keep  them  in  the 
country.  The  annual  expenditure  of  Gt>vemment  money  on  horse- 
breeding  is  about  190,000i. 

Hungary  owns  four  great  breeding  establishments  where  stallions 
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for  the  public  service  are  reared.  In  1896,  2838  sires  of  different 
breeds  were  distributed  among  eighteen  central  depots,  which  supplied 
946  local  stations.  Hungarian  stud-masters,  having  followed  one 
settled  policy  for  many  years,  have  succeeded  in  establishing  distinct 
strains  suitable  for  definite  work.  Hungary  is  the  only  country  on 
the  Continent  which  possesses  a  distinct  breed  for  the  saddle. 

Only  the  pick  of  the  young  horses  reared  on  the  great  .public 
breeding  forms  are  kept  for  the  State  studs  ;  these  number  about  20 
per  cent,  of  the  horse  foals  bred  every  year.  About  25  per  cent,  of  the 
foals  are  sold  as  '  communal  stallions '  to  the  local  authorities  of 
districts  where  such  horses  are  required.  About  233,000^.  of  public 
money  is  spent  annually  on  horse-breeding. 

Austria  possesses  some  2000  G-ovemment  stallions,  which  are 
attached  to  five  central  depots,  whence  they  are  distributed  among 
522  local  stations.  The  stallions  belong  to  thirteen  distinct  breeds, 
the  largest  number  of  any  one  breed  being  English  half-bred 
stallions,  which  in  1897  numbered  766.  There  are  two  large  State 
breeding  farms,  and  two  smaller  establishments  where  carriage  horses 
only  are  bred.  About  140,0001.  is  spent  every  year  from  the  public 
purse  on  horse-breeding. 

Bussia,  Italy  and  Turkey  each  possesses  extensive  breeding  studs ; 
but  perhaps  the  particulars  given  will  sufiice  to  show  the  scale  on 
which  the  continental  Powers  conduct  the  business  of  horse-breeding. 
In  every  case  the  supply  of  remounts  for  the  army  is  the  principal 
object  kept  in  view;  and  while  the  fees  charged  for  the  use  of 
Government  stallions  are  in  every  case  nominal,  the  price  paid  to 
the  private  breeder  for  a  remount  is  calculated  to  make  the  rearing 
of  good  stock  profitable  to  him. 

The  foreign  stud-master  has  the  highest  opinion  of  English 
thoroughbred  blood,  but  he  has  no  blind  prejudice  in  its  £ftvour; 
If  he  seeks  to  produce  or  perpetuate  a  particular  type  of  horse,  he 
uses  the  strain  of  blood  which  experience  has  taught  him  is  most 
likely  to  bring  about  the  result  he  desires*  It  is  very  largely  owing 
to  his  absence  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  one  strain  or  another  that 
the  Norman,  German  and  Hungarian  breeders  have  been  so  success- 
fol  in  establishing. distinct  strains  of  the  useful  type. 

The  Want  of  Abmy  Horses  in  England 

Our  insular  position,  which  makes  the  navy  our  'first  line  of 
defence,'  denies  to  | the  army  the  paramount  importance  that  attaches 
to  the  armies  of  continental  countries,  which  have  lengthy  land 
borders  to  defend.  The  remount  question  is  thus  of  even  more  im- 
portance to  oontin^ital  countries  than  to  ourselves;  hence  the 
enormous  and  costly  machinery  European  Governments  maintain  to 
secure  possession  at  all  times  of  adequate  supplies  of  horses. 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  adopt  a  system  on  any  oon-^ 
tinental  model  to  provide  our  army  with  horses,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  our  mounted  troops  should  be  mounted  in  &ot  and 
not  merely  on  paper ;  and,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages, 
various  forces  have  been  at  work  which  now  render  the  workfof  the 
remount  officers  almost  impossible  of  accomplishment. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  difficulty.  It  is  very 
generally  known  that  our  cavalry  regiments  and  batteries  of  horse  and 
field  artillery  in  Britain  do  not  possess  anything  likelthe  numbor  of 
horses  which  they  would  require  if  placed  on  a  '  service  footing.' 
It  is  well  known  that  the  horses  cannot  bejobtained  at  the  price  (401.) 
to  which  the  remount  officer  is  restricted ;  and,  as  the  writer  has 
endeavoured  to  show,  the  horse  which  can  be  sold  at  the  price  the 
Government  will  pay  is  steadily  disappearing. 

It  has  been  said  that  England  will  be  able  to  obtain  from  private 
stables  all  the  horses  she  requires  to  mount  her  troops  and  horse  her 
guns  in  ihe  howr  of  emergency.  That  proposition  may  be  granted  at 
once.  In  grave  emergency,  such  as  invasion,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  private  individuals  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
country,  hunters  and  polo-ponies,  carriage  land  van  horses  fin  numbers 
which  would  enable, us  to  keep  the  field  and  replace  casualties  for  as 
long  as  might  be  necessary. 

But  can  we  be  content  with  this  ?  Can  we  teach  men  «to  ride,, 
can  we  teach  them  the  secrets  of  horse-mastery  between  the  hour 
when  invasion  threatens  and  the  hour  that  brings  thejstorm  upon  us  ? 
Can  we  teach  troops  to  mcmoeuvre  in  large  bodies,  or  can  the  ablest 
officers  learn  to  handle  them  in  a  period  that  may  be  measured  by 
weeks,  if  not  days  ? 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  have  horses  in  the  time  of 
emergency,  we  must  have  horsemen ;  and  the  trained  horse-soldier 
cannot,  it  is  presumed,  be  made  at  a  few  days'  notice.  Withoob 
claiming  any  knowledge  of  military  matters,  the  writer  merely  reascms 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  most  apt  pupil  requires  a  certain  time  to  learn 
to  ride  cuid  acquire  the  elements  of  horse-mastery,  he  must  require 
at  least  a  little  longer  apprenticeship  to  learn  in  addition  the  duties 
of  a  soldier.  For  this  reason  it  is  urged  that  the  mounted  branches 
of  the  army  should  be  kept  supplied  in  time  of  peace  with  as  many 
horses  as  will  enable  our  soldiers  not  only  to  learn  to  ride,  but  to- 
manoeuvre  in  large  bodies. 

The  Rebiedt 

Different  classes  of  horse  |are  {required  for  the  several  branches  of 
the  army:  the  animals  suitable  for  heavy  and  light  cavalry  and 
mounted  nfantry,  and  for  artillery  and  transport  work,  necessarily 
differ  one  from  the  other  in  type ;  but  in  some  respects  they  are 
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tried  by  a  common  standard :  they  must  be  five  years  old,  they  must 
be  ondocked)  and  (they  must  not  cost  more  than  401.  per  head. 

Now,  the  British  farmer  cannot  breed  a  horse,  keep  it  till  it  is 
five  years  old  and  then  sell  it  for  40Z. ;  if  he  does  so  he  sells  at  a  loss. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  Government  should  adopt  one  of 
two  courses:  (1)  buy  the  horses  at  three  and  four  years  old,  or  (2) 
raise  the  limit  of  price  for  five-year-old  horses.  From  the  pecuniary 
point  of  view  it  matters  little  which  course  is  adopted,  as  if  three- 
year-old  horses  are  purchased  they  [must  be  kept  at  the  public 
expense  until  fit  to  take  their  places  in  regiment  or  battery.  Five 
years  is  the  minimum  age  at  which  any  horse  can  safely  be  asked  to 
pei^rm  the  often  trying  work  exacted  of  a  troop  horse,  and  to  put  a 
yomiger  animal  to  such  hard  work  would  simply  mean  to  fill  the 
stables  with  broken*down  invalids. 

The  purchase  of  horses  of  three  and  four  years  old  would  be  the 
preferable  plan,  for  the  reason  that  few  private  purchasers  care  to 
buy  animals  so  young.  Therefore,  if  the  remount  agent  were 
permitted  to  buy  horses  of  three  and  four  years  old  when  their 
breeder  could  afibrd  to  take  SSL  to  401.  a  head  for  them,  the^army 
would  secure  the  pick  of  the  home  market  instead  of  the  refuse,  as  it 
does  under  the  existing  system. 

Were  the  farmer  thus  assured  of  a  &irly  profitable  market  for 
young  horses  he  would  gladly  breed  more  of  them«  Nine  English- 
men out  of  ten  would  rather  breed  a  horse  than  a  cow  or  a  sheep  if 
he  could  afford  to  do  so ;  it  is  simply  because  our  feurmers  are  obliged 
to  consider  every  detail  of  their  business  from  the  monetary  point 
of  view  that  they  have  in  so  many  cases  desisted  firom  horse-breeding. 

Since  horses  of  three  and  four  years  old  cannot  be  put  to  work 
it  becomes  necessary  to  arrange  for  their  maintenance  and  training 
till  they  can  be  drafted  to  regiment  and  battery.  This  could  be 
done  by  the  establishment  of  remount  depdtSi  It  is  assumed  that 
if  the  mounted  branches  of  the  army  at  home  be  maintained  at 
their  full  strength,  about  4000  horses  per  annum  will  be  required 
to  replace  losses  firom  age,  accident,  and  disease  :  therefore  ten  such 
depots  each  to  contain  400  horses  would  be  wanted.  We  would 
establish  six  in  England,  two  in  Scotland,  and  two  in  Ireland. 

Each  depdt  would  comprise  stabling  for  400  horses,  with  a  riding 
school  wherein  the  young  animals  might  be  handled  and  broken,  a 
field  or  two  for  outdoor  work,  the  necessary  loose  boxes  for  sick 
animals,  the  usual  offices,  and  the  needful  accommodation  for  the 
staff  of  fifty  hands  (one  man  to  every  eight  horses),  the  supervising 
officer,  and  his  subordinate.  The  stabling  should  be  of  cheap^and 
economical  construction;  horses  for  campaigning  must  not  be 
pampered,  or  they  become  soft  and  liable  to  disease  > when  exposed  to 
hardship  and  bad  weather. 

These  depdts  with  their  riding  ^hools  would  answer  some  useful 
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purpofies  beside  that  for  which  they  are  primarily  required.  They 
would,  for  example,  provide  much  needed  fBKdlitiee  for  teaching 
soldiers  to  ride  and  for  teaching  them  the  elements  of  hors^mastery. 
The  staff,  consisting  of  picked  good-conduct  men  who  have  retired 
after  service  in  the  army,  preferably  in  a  mounted  branch,  would 
form  a  valuable  corps  of  trained  horse  masters  and  buyers. 

Careful  calculations  show  that  these  ten  depots  could  be 
established  with  all  the  necessary  buildings,  land,  &c.,  for  a  capital 
sum  of  250,000^.,  about  one  quarter  the  cost  of  a  single  first-dass 
battleship* 

The  remount  depot  scheme  which  has  been  thus  briefly  ouU 
lined  might  well  be  adopted  in  our  Colonies — ^in  South  AMca,  for 
instance — with  great  advantage  to  our  military  efficiency.  I  refrain 
from  taxing  the  reader's  patience  with  a  more  detailed  sketch  of  this 
scheme,  having  dealt  with  the  subject  at  some  length  in  a  pamphlet' 
published  two  years  ago. 

Walter  GriLBBY. 

"  Horsea  far  the  Army:  A  SuggeatUm;  6(2.    published  by  Vinton  A  Co^  9  New 
Bridge  Street,  Ludgate  Oirons,  E.C. 
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THE  STATE  REGISTRATION  OF  NURSES 


I 

DuBiNO  the  last  few  months  the  subject  of  State  Registration  of 
Nurses  has  been  inuch  discussed,  and  partisans  of  both  sides  have 
circulated  literature  on  the  subject.  In  this  Review  there  have 
been  two  excellent  articles,  one  b7  Lady  Helen  Munro  Ferguson, 
in  February  last,  in  favour  of  State  registration,  and  one  by 
Miss  Liickes,  matron  of  the  London  Hospital,  against  it.  I  will 
preface  these  few  remarks  by  saying  that  I  began  studying  the 
question  with  an  open  mind,  but  was  naturally  a  little  biassed 
against  registration  by  the  views  of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale, 
the  pioneer  of  skilled  nursing,  and  by  the  formidable  list  of  experts 
which  was  sent  me,  who  object  apparently  to  any  form  of  registration. 
But  a  careful  study  of  the  question  has  inclined  me  to  believe  that 
some  form  of  organisation  would  be  of  enormous  service,  not  alone  to 
the  members  of  the  profession  of  nursing,  but  to  the  general  public. 
It  is  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  employ  skilled  nurses  that  I  shall 
try  and  put  before  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject. 

At  present  all  nurses  are  *  classed  *  together,  those  who  have  the 
highest  qualifications,  and  those  who  have  none  at  all.  Registration 
will  at  least  eliminate  the  wholly  untrained  or  imperfectly  trained. 
The  general  public  has  no  means  of  finding  out  what  training,  if  any, 
the  nursejhas  had,  except  by  personal  investigations,  which  are  not 
always  possible.  It  will  be  seen  by  a  circular  issued  by  those  in  favour 
of  State  registration  that  the  census'  of  1901  jshowed  that  there  were 
about  80,000  women  engaged  in  nursing  the  sick  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Some  it  must  be  presumed  have  qualified  in  all  branches,  some  have 
nursed  four  years  in  a  London  hospital,  some  have  spent  a  few  months 
in  a  *  special '  hospital  or  country  infirmary — ^in  fact,  there  is  no  end  to 
the  variations  of  so-called  training ;  but  all  these  women  have  the 
right,  to  call  themselvea  trained  nurses,  they  adopt  the  usual  uniform, 
and  can  be,  and  are,  employed  without  discrimination  by  those  requir- 
ing ddlled  attendants.  It  was  with  great  surprise  I  noted  that  Miss 
Liickes  (who  is  head  of  one^of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  school  for  nursing 
in  the  United  Kingdom)  seemed  to  attach  so  little  importance  to 
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ceohnical  training.  From  the  point  of  view  I  have  adopted,  surel/ 
the  question  of  technical  training  is  the  whole  point.  Before  the  days 
of  Miss  Nightingale,  any  woman  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  nurse  an 

invalid. 

When  pain  and  angaiah  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou. 

But  when  medic^  and  surgical  science  have  made  the  strides  they 
have,  the  absolute  necessity  for  having  skilled  nursing  is  indisputable. 
Should  only  a  good-tempered,  high-charactered,  nice  woman  be 
required,  who  could  thoroughly  be  trusted,  most  establishments  could 
provide  one,  either  a  relation  or  a  trusted  old  servant  who  could  do 
all  that  love  and  affection  could  suggest  for  the  patient ;  but  when  a 
trained  nurse  is  required,  the  public  should  surely  be  able  to  get  one, 
and  have  some  guarantee  of  her  efficiency.  No  amount  of  anuability 
or  unselfishness  is  of  any  use  in  the  operation  theatre  without  pro- 
fessional skill ;  the  importance  of  technical  knowledge  in  a  nurse  is 
increasing  every  day ;  in  operations,  the  sterilisation  of  the  instru- 
ments, the  aseptic  precautions,  &c.,  the  intelligent  watching  and 
understanding  of  symptoms  between  the  visits  of  the  doctors,  are  all 
left  to  the  nurses.  This  is  recognised  by  the  larger  hospitab,  who  are 
making  examinations  more  and  more  a  feature  of  hospital  training. 
No  nurse  failing  to  pass  them  is  certificated.  I  know  that  the  following 
example  is  not  considered  a  parallel — ^why,  I  know  not — ^but  in  Hm 
case  of  any  one  employing  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  who  is  an 
onregistered  or  even  unqualified  practitioner,  he  does  so  at  his  own 
risk.  Why  should  it  not  be  the  same  with  nurses,  and  a  minimum 
standard  be  registered  by  a  Council  ?  What  the  advocates  of  the 
State  registration  suggest  would  be 

A  General  Nubsino  Council, 

a  body  empowered  to  deal  with  all  educational  matters  affecting 
nurses,  who  would  define  the  curriculum  through  which  every  woman 
must  pass  before  she  can  be  certified  as  a  trained  nurse,  settle  the 
period  of  her  training,  and  the  subjects  of  her  education.  The  certifi- 
cate signed  by  the  matron  of  the  training  school  would  testify  as  to 
a  nurse's  general  good  conduct  and  practical  proficiency,  while  the 
lecturers  upon  the  different  subjects  of  the  curriculum  would  testify 
that  she  had  attended  the  regulation  number  of  lectures  and  demcm- 
strations  on  each  subject.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Nursing 
Council  to  appoint  examiners,  hold  examinations,  and  grant  to  candi- 
dates who  passed  those  examinations  a  State  certificate  in  nursing. 
The  first  result,  therefore,  of  the  appointment  of  suoha  Council  would 
be  that  a  system  of  nursing  education  and  a  minimum  standard  of 
qualification  would  be  established  throughout  the  United  EingdouL 
It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Nursing  Council  to  compile  and 
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publiah  annuaDj  a  register  of  trained  nurses,  and  to  remove  from  the 
same  the  name  of  any  registered  nnrse  who  proved  herself  to  be 
unworthy  of  trust  and  professional  confidence.  So  the  public  would, 
for  the  first  time,  have  some  measure  of  protection  against  ignorant 
and  inefficient  persons  who  term  themselves  trained  nurses,  and  obtain 
responsible  work  in  that  capacity.  The  nursing  profession  would 
also  be  protected  from  those  members  of  the  calling  who  bring  dis- 
credit upon  it. 

I  do  not  bind  myself  to  this  scheme  in  its  entirety,  but  consider 
that  organisation  on  some  such  lines  would  be  a  protection  to  the 
public.  At  present  private  nursing  is  largely  exploited  by  untrained 
and  unsuitable  persons,  and  the  public  frequently  pay  the  fees  which 
fully  trained  nurses  charge  to  women  who  are  either  half  trained  or 
whoUy  ignorant  of  the  responsible  duties  they  undertake  to  perform. 
Considering  the  importance  of  those  duties,  and  that  in  some  cases 
the  very  life  of  the  patient  may  depend  on  the  effiaent  and  scrupulous 
fulfilment  of  medical  directions,  the  public,  should  certainly  be  able  to 
obtain  some  official  guarantee  that  the  nurses  they  employ  are  pro- 
ficient  in  their  technical  work,  and  should  have  some  means  of  protec- 
tion against  those  who  without  any  justification  assume  the  dress  and 
titie  of  a  trained  nurse. 

It  is  a  source  of  wonder  to  me  that  nurses  who  have  embraced  the 
career  of  a  trained  nurse,  devoted  themselves  body  and  soul  to  their 
profession,  made  many  sacrifices  to  receive  a  lengthened  period  of 
training,  and  who  I  suppose  hope  to  reach  the  highest  position  open  to 
nurses,  should  look  with  equanimity  on  the  profession  being  crowded 
out  by  untrained  and  unskilled  nurses,  who  demand  the  same  remunera- 
tion as  those  who  have  received  the  best  training  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 
Those  in  favour  of  registration  consider  that  it  would  be  the  first  step 
towards  the  thorough  organisation  of  what  is  surely  the  most  important 
profession  open  to  women.  What  incentive  is  there  now  for  a  woman 
to  perfect  herself  professionally  when  trained  and  untrained  are  treated 
alike  ?  As  a  counsel  of  perfection,  it  would  no  doubt  be  weU  to  have 
grades  in  the  profession :  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  small  ailments  and 
certain  chronic  cases,  a  nurse  with  less  than  the  minimuTn  pass  standard 
might  be  sufficient,  but  for  dangerous  and  severe  illnesses  and  com- 
plicated cases  only  a  nurse  with  the  highest  qualifications  would 
answer.  Anyhow,  the  public  should  be  able  to  know  what  type  of 
nurse  it  was  employing.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  by  those  who 
object  to  registration,  that  character  and  general  suitability  would  be 
lost  sight  of  were  registration  adopted.  It  seems  difficult  to  realise 
why  this  should  be  anticipated.  Candidates  for  r^istration  will  have  to 
be  recommended  for  registration  by  heads  of  training  schools.  Why 
suppose  that  these  will  recommend  *  bad '  or  even  *  indifferent '  nurses, 
or  those  unfitted  by  character  and  temperament  for  registration, 
more  than  they  now  recommend   such   nurses   for  certification? 
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The  public  anyway  would  be  better  off  than  they  now  are,  as  tiiey 
would  be  suie  at  least  of  technical  skill,  which  they  are  not  at 
present.  Of  course  it  is  better  that  personal  inquiries  should  be  made  as 
to  a  nurse's  character;  but  to  whom  is  the  employer  to  apply! 
Presumably  to  the  matron  of  the  hospital  in  which  the  nurse  is  trained. 
But  matrons  are  subject  to  change,  death,  and  removal,  and  conse- 
quently it  might  be  impossible  within  a  few  m<mths  or  years  of  a 
nurse's  departure  from  her  training  school  to  obtain  such  a  reference. 
It  may  also  be  said  that  there  is  not  much  time  in  the  case  of  sudden 
and  dangerous  illness  for  personal  investigations,  and  it  would  be  a 
.  great  advantage  to  know  that  a  *  registered  nurse '  had  had  a  8u£Scient 
training,  and  had  not  taken  up  nursing  as  a  *  &d '  or  f <»  a  change  of 
occupation. 

Has  not  the  time  come  when  the  wheat  should  be  separated  from 
the  chaff,  and  the'  nursing  profession,  which  is  fulfilling  one  of  tiie 
greatest  works  of  humanity  in  endeavouring  to  *  heal  the  sick,'  be 
organised  on  a  reaUy  sound  basis  1    Registration  would  be  a  b^;in- 
ning,  and  would  certainly  testify  that  a  nurse  was  properly  trained 
and  technically  fit  for  her  duties,  and  that  she  had  not  been  guilty 
of  unprofessional  conduct   or   moral  &ult.    No  such  guarantee  is 
given  by  hospital  certificates.    Personal  inquiries  would  be  just  as 
possible  under  a  system  of  registration.    At  the  present  moment  there 
is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  reaUy  properly  trained  nurses.    It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  so  many  doctors  and  matrons  of  hospitals 
object  so  strongly  to  registration,  as  it  would  not  only  be  a  protection 
to  the  public  if,  when  they  required  technical  skill,  they  could  get  it, 
but  it  would,  I  should  hope,  lead  to  differentiation  and  separation  into 
classes  and  grades  of  the  nursing  profession.    In  the  same  way,  if 
a  patient  is  suffering  from  some  sUght  ailment  he  sends  for  the  doctors 
assistance^  but  should  he  be  suffering  from  serious  illness  he  conmiands 
the  services  of  a  consulting  physician,  and  knows  who  he  is  consulting. 
Were  all  nursies  who  nurse  the  public  trained  for  four  years  at  the 
London  or  any  other  hospital  which  has  a  good  training  school  attached 
to  it,  perhaps  registration  would  be  unnecessary,  but  in  view  of  tiie 
present  state  of  chaotic  disorganisation  of  the  profession,  I  cannot 
help  feeling  registration  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance. 
I  trust  tiiat  those  who  occupy  responsible  positions  in  the  nursing 
world  wiU,  instead  of  adopting  a  turn  posaumus  attitude  to  every 
suggestion  made  for  organisation,  formulate  a  scheme  themselves  to 
meet  the  undoubted  needs  of  the  public. 

Thbrbsa  Londondebbt. 
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The  State  Begistration  of  Nurses  is  not,  and  can  never  be,  a  panacea 
for  all  the  real  or  imaginary  grievances  brought  against  or  held  by 
nurses,  and  its  advocates  do  not  arrogate  to  it  any  such  impossible  or 
ridiculous  position.  It  is  merely  recommended  as  an  act  of  justice  to 
fully  trained  women,  and  as  a  means  in  some  degree  of  mitigating 
the  evils  which  most  undoubtedly  do  exist. 

According  to  the  last  census,  80,000  women  in  the  United 
Kingdom  described  themselves  as  sick  nurses.  Probably  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  these  are  fully  trained — ^that  is,  hold  a  certificate  of 
three  years'  work  in  the  wards  of  an  hospital.  By  what  right,  then, 
do  the  vast  majority  of  these  women  call  themselves  sick  nurses  ? 
Some  merely  to  purchase  a  uniform  for  indoor  and  outdoor  wear, 
bring  careful  to  see  that  as  long  a  veil  as  possible  is  attached  to  the 
bonnet;  or  they  may  go  to  a  Maternity  Home,  and  have  three 
months'  work  as  Monthly  Nurses,  after  which  they  do  general  private 
nursing ;  or  they  may  enter  a  Private  Nursing  Home  of  eight  to 
ten  beds,  where  probi^oners  are  taught  to  nurse,  at  the  expense  of 
patients,  who  pay  from  62.  6a.  to  102.  lOa.  a  week;  they  may  become 
Assistant  Nurses  in  a  Fever  Hospital,  after  a  yearns  work  in  which 
they  do  general  private  nursing,  taking  a  case  of  appendicitis  as 
readily  as  one  of  scarlet  fever ;  or  they  may  become  a  Cottage  Nurse, 
having  had  six  months'  training  under  a  superintendent ;  they  fulfil 
their  engagement  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  gladly  enter  the  ranks 
of  private  nurses,  where  more  money  is  to  be  made.  These  are  some 
of  the  many  methods  of  becoming  a  nurse,  and,  in  addition  to  those 
more  irregular  paths,  there  are  many  general  hospitals,  where  the 
probationers  are  trained  in  the  wards  for  one  or  two  years,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  four  years  for  which  they  are  bound  undertake 
private  nursing  for  the  hospital ;  this  is  an  excellent  and  rather  popular 
method  of  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  hospital,  but  seems  hardly 
£edr  to  either  the  patient  or  the  nurse. 

Before  considering  the  justness  or  advisability  of  State  regis- 
tration, it  will  be  well  to  determine  what  amount  of  training  a  woman 
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should  receive  before  she  is  justified  in  calling  herself  a  trained  nurse. 
Almost  all  properly  trained  nurses  and  almost  all  matrons  will  agree 
that  the  first  essential  is  three  years'  work  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital 
or  group  of  hospitals,  in  which  the  variety  and  number  of  patients 
are  sufficient  to  afford  the  probationer  the  experience  she  requires. 
No  ability,  no  quickness  of  intellect,  will  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
experience,  gained  by  daily  contact  with  patients  for  so  long  a 
period.  It  teaches  her  much  that  is  invaluable,  apart  firom  the 
technical  part  of  her  work.  By  constant  practice  comes  a  deftness 
and  gentleness  of  hand,  a  methodical  orderliness,  and  a  subordinatioii 
of  herself  and  her  interests  to  her  duty.  She  leams  also  to  call 
nothing  '  common  or  unclean '  that  relates  to  patients,  and  by  living 
in  a  community  and  under  discipline  to  respect  the  rights  and  endure 
the  fedlings  of  her  fellow-men.  These  things  are  not  leamt  in  a  day, 
and  they  oome  with  some  slowness  to  most  women  whose  education 
is  somewhat  limited.  There  is  also  in  all  systematic  training  schools 
a  series  of  lectures,  which  the  probationer  is  expected  to  attend. 
During  the  first  year  these  usually  bear  directly  on  nursing  sutgects, 
and  are  given  by  the  matron,  or  some  well-trained  nursing  authority. 
During  the  two  following  years  she  attends  more  advanced  leotures, 
given  by  members  of  the  medical  staff,  xm  Medicine,  and  Surgery, 
Bacteriology,  OjrnsBOology,  and  so  on.  At  the  end  of  the  first  and 
third  years  she  will  be  examined,  and  should  she  pass  she  will  be 
granted  a  certificate  of  efficiency,  and  be  qualified  to  take  her  place 
as  a- fully  trained  nurse  among  her  peers.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  at 
many  hospitals  the  work  the  nurse  has  done  in  the  wards,  and  her 
conduct  in  the  home,  have  an  adequate  effect  on  her  eiaminatkin, 
so  that  the  result  is  by  no  means  dependent  solely  on  her  ability  to 
theorise  about  her  profession.  It  is  said  that  many  nurses,  who 
possess  plenty  of  technical  skill  in  their  work,  are  not  capable  of 
displaying  tlds  knowledge  at  an  examination.  This  is  true  of  some 
women,  but  it  is  due  either  to  a  faulty  education  before  and  after 
ihey  enter  the  hospital,  or  to  a  want  of  self-control.  These  are  the 
exceptions  and  need  hardly  be  considered ;  they  are  probably  good 
only  in  the  ordinary  ward  work,  or  for  a  perf^y  straightfbrwaid 
private  case,  but  I  should  not  like  to  be  dependent  on  such  a  nurse 
in  a  sudden  emergency,  with  the  doctor  ten  miles  away. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  opponents  of  r^stration  that  it  can  only 
*  pretend  to  register  technical  knowledge,  and  that  this  is  the  least 
important  side  of  a  nurse's  qualification';  this  is  a  point  much 
insisted  on  in  Miss  Liickes'  paper  in  the  Iday  number  of  this  Review, 
and  in  the  manifesto  issued  by  the  Central  Hospital  Council  for 
London.  Why  then  does  a  woman  enter  the  service  of  a  hospital 
as  a  probationer,  and  stay  there  three  years,  working  hard,  and 
receiving  such  sums  as  81.,  122.,  and  201,  a  year  ?  Why  whilst  there 
is  she  taught,  at  some  expense  to  the  hospital,  such  subjects  as 
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elementary  Hygiene,  Bacteriology,  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  if  they 
are  of  no  value,  and  *  it  is  clearly  understood  that  she  will  not  be  a 
better  nurse  in  consequence  ? '  But  this  is  not  so.  The  difference 
between  the  trained  nurse  and  the  untrained  woman  is  the  know- 
ledge she  has  acquired  by  study,  and  the  experience  she  has  gained 
in  the  wards  during  her  training ;  it  is  for  her  technical  skill  she  is 
employed,  and  not  for  her  sympathetic  powers.  Technical  skill 
alone  will  make  a  nurse,  but  when  combined  with  sympathy,  and 
the  charm  of  gracious  manners,  it  makes  the  great  nurse.  Kindness, 
sjrmpathy,  tact,  and  discretion,  admirable  though  they  are,  do  not 
qualify  any  woman  to  nurse.  There  are  no  doubt  little  illnesses^ 
where  they  are  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  in  the  sharp 
moments  of  life  that  may  come  to  us  all,  and  find  us  facing  an  acute 
illness,  such  as  typhoid  fever  or  pneumonia,  it  is  not  the  kindly 
nurse  we  want,  it  is  the  technically  skilful,  one  not  to  '  smooth  the 
pillows'  but  to  save  the  life.  I  have  here  £Edlen  into  the  illogical 
error  so  often  made  by  ithe  opponents  of  registration,  that  of 
divorcing  the  kindly  woman  from  the  technically  skilful.  The 
untrained  stupid  woman,  who  cannot  pass  examinations,  is  notalways^ 
kindly — ^indeed  she  is  much  less  likely  to  be  so  than  her  highly 
trained,  well-disciplined  sister.  One  of  the  most  important  results  of 
a  long  consecutive  training  and  the  institutionary  life  among  many 
different  personalities  is,  that  those  who  have  passed  through  it  are- 
wonderfully  capable)  of  effacing  their  own  requirements,  and  of 
giving  due  importance  to  the  affairs  of  their  patients. 

Another  point  which  is  much  dwelt  on  by  our  opponents  is.  that, 
when  the  name  of  a  nurse  is  once  placed  on  the  register  ft  will  be 
difficult  to  remove  it,  and  that  therefore  as  a  guarantee  of  continued 
efficiency  it  is  a  danger  to  the  public.  The  Medical  Council  remove* 
fixnn  their  register  the  names  of  medical  men  who  are  proved  to  be 
guilty  of  unprofessional  or  criminal  conduct,  and,  being  within  their* 
rights  in  doing  so,  their  decision  is  respected  by  the  courts  of  justice.. 
A  Central  Nursing  Council  should  |  have  the  same  power,  and  the- 
decision  should  be  equally  respected.  At  present  very  many  nurses 
hold  certificates  of  efficiency  which  have  been  granted  by  all  sorts* 
o{  institutions  and  individuals,  after  very  varied  and  not  always, 
sufficient  training.  These  can  never  be  cancelled,  but  remain  as  a. 
permanent  testimony  of  the  nurse's  efficiency,  although  many  are* 
valueless,  even  at  the  time  they  are  granted.  A  certificate  issued  by 
such  a  body  as  the  Central  Nursing  Council  would  be  a  very 
Afferent  matter.  It  would  guarantee  that  the  woman  holding  it  had. 
had  three  years'  training  in  a  hospital,  or  group  of  hospitals,  that  she- 
had  passed  an  examination  which  proved  her  to  possess  practical' 
knowledge,  technical  skill,  and  experience,  and  that  before  the 
examination  she  had  produced  certificated  firom  the  hospital  or  hospitals^ 
in  which  she  worked  showing  that  her  conduct  had  been  good,  her 
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work  sufficient  and  varied,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  matron  and 
medical  instructors,  she  was  a  suitable  person  to  seek  registraticm. 
Moreover,  this  certificate  of  registration  would  be  recoverable  in  case 
professional  or  moral  misconduct  was  proved  against  the  holder. 
That  this  would  not  be  easily  done  would  be  the  surest  safeguard  to 
the  nurse ;  frivolous  and  vexatious  complaints  would  not  be  con- 
sidered, and  a  name  would  only  be  removed  for  serious  and  sufficient 
reason.  It  is  not  claimed  that  in  this  way  all  erring  nurses  would 
be  removed  from  the  roll :  this  could  only  be  done  when  they  were 
found  out ;  but  it  is  claimed,  and  I  think  with  reason,  that  the  possi- 
bility of  removing  a  name  from  the  register  would  be  beneficially 
deterrent. 

In  advocating  State  registration  for  nurses  we  are  not  break- 
ing new  ground,  or  even  asking  for  a  doubtful  boon ;  it  has  been  tried 
in  other  countries  and  its  success  is  assured.  A  Nurses'  Registration 
Act  has  been  in  force  in  New  22ealand  for  eighteen  months,  and  Dr. 
McGregor,  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Instituti<»is, 
says  in  ids  official  report :  '  The  Nurses'  Registration  Act  is  working 
smoothly ;  .  .  .  such  an  Act  is  necessary  owing  to  the  advance  of 
scientific  surgery  and  the  progress  of  medical  knowledge.  It  pro- 
tects medical  men  and  also  the  public  frt>m  the  increasing  number 
of  unqualified  women  who  pose  as  nurses,  and  who  too  often  prove  a 
real  danger  in  critical  illness  and  in  operation  eases.'  In  Cape 
Colony  nurses  have  been  registered  for  some  years,  and  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Moffat,  Medical  Superintendent  of  Som^rs^ 
Hospital,  Cape  Town,  to  this  effect :  '  In  relation  to  the  working  of 
the  Medical  Act  in  Cape  Colony,  as  it  affects  nurses,  the  legislation 
in  the  Act  of  1899,  Part  II»,  Section  4,  affecting  nurses,  is  gradually 
improving  the  education  of  nurses  and  raising  the  standard  of  pro» 
fessional  knowledge.'  State  registration  has  been  obtained  in  four 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  so  successfully  has  it  worked 
that  in  no  less  than  seven  other  States  associations  of  nurses  are 
being  formed  to  procure  legislation. 

New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  have  a  thoroughly  organised 
voluntary  registration  in  force*  In  New  South  Wales  the  Australadan 
Trained  Nurses'  Association  registers,  as  training  schools  for  nurses» 
those  hospitals  whose  curriculum  of  study  and  work  is  not  less  than 
three  years,  and  the  certificates  of  tiiose  hospitals  are  reeognised 
as  qualifying  for  registration.  In  Victoria  the  Victorian  Trained 
Nurses'  Association  registers  hospitals  as  training  schools,  and  its 
oonjoint  board  <^  eizaminersi  con^KMed  of  medical  men  and  matnmFy 
oondoel  an  examination  which  qualifies  for  registration*  I  am  UAd 
by  a  registered  nurse  from  New  South  Wales,  who  has  held  the 
responsible  post  of  matron  of  a  women's  hospital  in  Melbourne,  that 
they  are  feeling  the  need  of  a  final  examination,  and  hope  that  in 
time  an  examining  board  will  be  appointed* 
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In  Canada  associations  are  being  formed  to  procure  legislation, 
and  in  Germany  the  following  petition  has  been  presented  to  the 
Government  by  170  important  societies:  'That  the  possibility  be 
given  to  every  nurse  to  pass  an  examination  after  the  three  years' 
training  prescribed  by  Government ;  to  receive  a  certificate  and  the 
right  to  wear  a  badge  which  is  protected  by  Government,  and  which 
the  Supervisory  Board  will  have  the  power  to  deprive  them  of  should 
occasion  arise.' 

In  this  country  many  of  the  more  thoughtful  nurses,  particularly 
those  engaged  in  private  nursing,  have  felt  that  some  measure  for 
the  organisation  of  nurses  was  necessary,  and  to  bring  this  about  the 
Society  for  the  State  Registration  of  Nurses  was  formed  two  years 
ago.  During  that  short  time  it  has  gathered  a  membership  of  more 
than  1,200  nutses,  and  it  is  also  supported  by  a  considerable  number 
of  influential  men  and  women.  The  first  work  of  the  Society  was 
to  formulate  ^  Bill,  which  is  now  before  Parliament,  but  as  that  has 
been  blocked,  it  is  now  asking  for  a  special  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  whole  nursing  question.  A  com- 
mittde  hi»  been  formed  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  the 
following  resolution  was  passed :  '  That  this  meeting,  [after  a  long 
discussion,  approves  of-  the  principle  of  State  registration  of  nurses, 
ankl  of  the  appbintment  of  a  loouncil  with  branch  councils.'  In 
Ir^nd  the  IriAi  Nurses'  Association  has  been  initiated ;  it  has  a 
membership  of  several  hundred  nurses.  At  a  large  meeting  of  this 
aissooiation,  held,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physiciane  bf  Ireland,  in  a  hall  of  their  college,  the 
following  resolution  was  piassed  by  a  very  large  majority:  'That 
this  meeting  cou^der^  that  it  is  essential  that  nurses,  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  effidiently  ^educated  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  responsible  duties  entrusted^  to  them.  That  a 
minimum  standard  of  education  and  common  redes  of  discipline  j  can 
be  secured  only  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  as  a  preliminary  to 
such  legislation  it  is  desiriible  that  a  select  committee  of  the  Hou^is 
of  Commdns  should  be  afipdinfted  at  aii  early  date  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  nursing  question.' 

Nursing  as  a  skilled  profession  for  women  has  sprung  up  with 
great  rapidity,  its  expansion  and  Isuccess  have  been  enormous,  bat  it 
is  a  mwe  group  of  women  with  n6  cohesion,  no  organisation,  no 
ethical  or  practical  standard,  or  means  of  discipline.  It  is  to  bring 
order  to  tfcds  chaos  that  we  ask  for  State  registration.  Its  object  is 
not  to  hiiider  the  employment  of  any  nurse— »there  is  ample  room  for 
the  work  of  all  grades — it  is  merely  tojdmw  a  distinct  line  between 
the  fully  trained,  skilled  nurse  and  the  unskilled  Woman. 

IsLA  Stewart, 

'    :  .    MtUnm  ioJ[  8L  Bat^^olamew*^  HospitoL  t 
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TUB  KINGSLEY  NOVELS 


When,  in  the  course  of  reviewing  the  Victorian  novelists,  we  oome 
to  the  Kingsleys,  whose  names  were  once  household  words,  we  must 
needs  inquire  how  much  of  their  Came  is  £Eu^tious  ?  and  how  far  ia 
their  neglect  deserved  ? 

Both  men  wrought  poetic  justice  in  their  stories ;  both  told  a 
story  admirably;  both  had  Ugh  ideals;  both  men  loved  their 
country  passionately ;  both  worshipped  English  ways  with  a  fervour  of 
adoration  that  in  its  very  simplicity  is  refreshing.  Henry  Kingdey 
wrote  one  book  of  such  excellence  that  one  cannot  help  reflecting 
how  wise  a  man  was  Single-Speech  Hamilton.  Of  his  other  works 
we  must  needs  conclude  that  half  their  number  would  have  con* 
tained  twice  their  merit.  Thackeray's  hi^  level  was  maintained 
throughout  many  years  of  production ;  so  was  Disraeli's.  But  it 
seems  apparent  from  the  thin  and  unconvincing  narrative  of  most  of 
Henry  Kingsley's  work  that  he  listened  too  eagerly  to  the  voice  of 
the  publisher,  and  was  shipwrecked  on  the  rock  of  over-production. 

Charles  Kingsley  laboured  with  almost  neurotic  intensity.  The 
strenuousness  of  his  work  is  as  apparent  in  his  last  Ixxdc  as  in  his 
first ;  and  the  name  '  Kingsley  '  stands  in  its  rugged  strength  for  so 
much  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  mere  juxtapositian  of  the 
words  '  Kingsley '  and  '  neurosis '  is  hard  to  bear.  Still,  it  is  better 
than  that  he  should  be  called  a  '  tub-thumper' — as  others  use.  What 
we  all  alike  mean — those  of  us  who  me^n  praise  and  those  who  mean 
detraction — ^is  that  the  strength  of  his  convictions  and  the  violence 
of  his  expression  of  them  really  spoil  his  effects. 

Now,  this  was  a  shortcoming  which  we  shall  seek  in  vain  in  the 
works  of  Henry  Kingsley.  He  wrote  easily,  with  an  ample,  graceful 
manner,  chatting  rather  than  dogmatising,  and  clearly  aiming  at 
leaving  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  impression  of  an  easy-going 
man  of  the  world,  of  one  who  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  there  is 
occasion  to  express  or  than  it  is  manners  to  express,  of  one  who 
prefers  a  smile  to  an  argument,  and  a  jest  to  both.  His  own 
creation.  Lord  Saltire,  an  enchanting  character,  of  wh<»n  we  have 
a  slight  sketch  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  a  frdl-length  portrait  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five,  probably  represented  to  Heniy  Kingsle/s 
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mind  the  typical  English  gentleman;  and  a  very  fine  type  Lord 
Saltire  was.  But  Charles  Kingsley  could  never  have  drawn  Lord 
Saltire.  Violent  physical  achievements  and  violent  mental  exertion 
made  np  Charles's  ideal  of  manhood.  Would  it  be  unfair  to  say  that 
he  had  little  or  no  sense  of  humour  ? 

Of  the  two  brothers,  Charles,  of  course,  has  left  the  deeper  mark 
on  the  centuiy.  When  we  speak  of  Kingsley  and  Kingsleyism,  we 
naturally  refer  to  the  Rector  of  Eversley's  work.  His  name  really 
stands  so  high,  and  has  had  so  wide  an  influence,  that  in  the  tangled 
mass  of  conflicting  interests  and  aims  which  we  have  learnt  to  call 
the  nineteenth  century,  Kingsley  (and  all  that  Kingsley  stands  for) 
explains  &r  more  than  the  work  of  greater  men. 

It  is  the  custom  to  sneer  at  him  now.  Nothing  is  easier.  His 
exclamatory  manner  and  his  astonishing  polemics  are  enough  to  set 
most  people  smiling.  But  for  the  few  who  can  see  through  little 
(and  even  great)  mannerisms  there  is  serious  matter  behind.  It  is 
true  that  his  influence  is  that  of  a  preacher  rather  than  that  of  a 
man  of  letters ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  novel  was  the  vehicle 
which  he  selected  for  the  transmission  of  his  message,  and  it  is 
hardly  possibly  to  overestimate  the  good  and  the  evil  which  that 
message  wrought  to  his  native  country  and  to  his  time. 

We  cannot  think  of  Charles  Kingsley  without  remembering  Tom 
Brown.  Fierce  animal  courage  and  detestable  manners — ^these  are, 
in  effect,  the  test  of  manhood  according  to  the  Eangsley  traditions. 
The  schoolboy  nourished  on  Tom  Brown  learnt  to  look  on  fighting 
with  his  fists  as  the  best  possible  way  of  passing  the  time.  Other 
things  in  the  world  there  might  be.  It  was  decidedly  a  mark  of  merit, 
for  example,  to  be  able  to  throw  a  cricket  ball  further  than  somebody 
else.  Books,  too,  although  much  inferior  to  fighting  as  an  objective, 
and  although  hardly  manly  in  themselves — ^held,  for  some  reason,  a 
position  which  it  behoved  a  well-regulated  schoolboy  to  recognise. 
Perhaps  this  was  because  the  Bible  was,  fix>m  some  points  of  view, 
undeniably  a  book.  It  would  not  be  permissible  to  inquire  what 
was  the  use  of  the  Bible,  and  so  it  was  better  form  not  to  inquire 
what  was  the  use  of  books — such  books,  at  least,  as  Homer  and 
Virgil.  Books  in  one's  own  language  were  to  be  received  with  sus- 
picion: they  would  probably  be  immoral,  and  were  certainly  bad 
form.  The  better  side  of  this  depressing  picture,  of  course,  is  that  so 
much  activity  in  the  open  air  favoured  the  development  of  a  strong, 
physical  type  of  youth — ^very  necessary  for  success  in  life,  while  the 
brutality  of  manners  which  went  with  it  really  aimed  at,  and  some- 
times attained,  a  frankness  and  nobility  of  character  which  went  far 
to  atone  for  the  essential  stupidity  of  the  type. 

The  schoolboy  passed  firom  the  Tom  Brown  stage  to  the 
Hereward  the  Wake  stage.  He  found  a  literature  ready  waiting  for 
faim«    Slaughter  is  revered  in  these  later  works.     It  is  obviously  a 
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matter  of  great  regret  to  Charles  Kingsley  that  men  can  no  kmger 
wield  battle-axes  and  wade  ankle-deep  in  blood.  TUs  is  to  live !  So 
two  generations  of  Englishmen  grew  np  trained  to  bdieye  in  violenoe 
of  action  and  carelessness  of  thought,  and  really  maintiaining  that^it 
was  possible  to  do  right  instinctively,  or  perhaps  with  the  aid  of  the 
Bible,  which  they  were  expected  to  revere  if  they  would  be  *  manly/ 
all  means  of  understanding  that  wonderful  production  having  been 
sedulously  hidden  away  from  them. 

When  England  was  half  as  fiill  as  it  is  now,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  at  Englishmen's  feet,  this  school  ot  thought  might  be— 
was — retarding,  but  it  could  not  do  us  permanent  injuiy.  No  other 
school  of  thought,  however,  has  arisen ;  and  the  minds  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Englishmen  are  still  consciously  or  insensibly  directed 
by  the  conviction  that  with  a  cold  bath  in  the  morning  and  boxing 
lessons  (and  the  Bible)  perfect  manhood  may  be  attained ;  other 
things  signify  but  little,  or  are  worse  than  useless. 

All  this  was  absent  from  Henry  Eingsley's  work.  One  rises  boask 
the  study  of  volume  after  volume  of  his  chatty  romances  with  the 
sense  that  one  has  been  in  good  company  and  has  not  been  scolded. 
Charles  and  Henry  both  loved  country  life  and  wrote  copiously,  if 
not  always  felicitously,  about  scenery.  But  Henry  is  ocmteat  to 
enjoy,  and  Charles  wants  to  lecture.  Metaphorically  speaking,  he  is 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  tearing  up  the  grass  to  see  how  it  is  growing. 
He  once  described  himself  as  '  sensuous '  but  not  'sensual.'  He  is 
entitled  to  his  opinion,  in  spite  of  the  doddering  maxim  that  '  no 
man  knows  himself.'  Nevertheless,  '  ascetic '  is  more  the  adjective 
that  one  would  select  to  describe  the  output  of  his  genius,  whatever 
the  man's  own  state  of  mind  may  have  been.  In  &ct,  one  gathers 
the  impression  that  most  things  are  naughty.  In  speaking  oi  a 
taste  for  natural  science,  which  he  was  striving  to  inculcate  in  a 
young  man,  he  adds,  '  It  will  help  to  keep  him  from  brandy  pawnee 
and  the  pool  of  hell.'  '  Brandy  pawnee '  is  an  antiquated  Angk>* 
Indian  term  for  brandy  and  soda:  an  excellent  and  wholesome 
drink,  though  somewhat  out  of  feshiim  to-day.  Pool — ^though  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  three-ball  game,  or  even  pyramids,  and  serving 
mostly  as  an  elaborate  excuse  for  whisky  and  soda — ^is  a  game  of 
skill.  Why  'pool  of  hell'?  Unless,  indeed,  the  denunciation  is 
metaphorical  as  well  as  extravagant,  aikl  is  to  be  taken  as  fulminated 
against  all  diversions  but  slaughter,  whether  slaughter  of  men  in  tha 
name  of  patriotism  or  slaughter  of  butterflies  in  the  name  of  science. 

One  is  tempted  to  make  these  reflections  because  of  the  I^islfr* 
tive  tone  of  the  writings  that  suggest  them.  One  even  feels  tempted 
to  contradict  in  detail  the  Kingsley  decalogue.  Thus  the  odd  bath 
has  killed  many  a  promising  young  fellow.  To  most  of  us,  botanising 
and  geologising  are  hardly  relaxations — ^the  musio-hall  and  the 
billiard-room  are  more  interesting.    The  ideaUsation  of  brate  tone 
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and  simplioity  of  mind  is  dearly  misleading  iii  a  day  when  all  war- 
fiure  is  so  complicated,  so  much  more  the  affidr  of  the  brains  than  of 
the  biceps.  It  is  not  true  that  the  abolition  of  duelling  has  improved 
our  manners ;  the  chief  result  is  that  instead  of  one  insolent  bully 
we  have  a  hundred.  The  other  great  ^  abolition '  has  put  the  world 
in  a  fine  pickle.  No  doubt  the  earli^  abolitionists  are  quite  at  home 
in  Elysium ;  they  did  not  come  of  a  school  that  was  easily  discon- 
-certed.  But  I  sometimes  wonder  how  later  abolitionists,  watdiing  the 
world  that  they  have  left  behind  them,  contrive  to  sustain  in  Elysium 
the  gaace  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  or  B.  E.  Lee,  oUt  John  C.  Calhoun. 

The  best  way  to  appreciate  Kingsley  is  to  gather  up  the  memory 
of  all  the  brutal  stupidity  that  is  talked  in  his  name ;  to  recall  the 
fine  things  ruined  for  want  of  a  little  thought ;  to  grow  thoroughly 
exasperated  with  the  effects  of  the  worst  side  of  the  Kingsley  school — 
and  then,  with  one's  mind  at  red  heat  with  a  passion  of  impatience, 
to  take  up  Westward  Ho  I 

It  is  fifty  years  since  Westward  Ho  I  was  written,  and  the  book 
is  as  fresh  and  great  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  days  before  the  Crimean 
war.  Its  drawbacks  are  of  no  consequence  at  all,  and  we  realise  once 
more  the  meaning  o(  the  text  that  the  '  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
giveth  life.'  One  of  the  most  stirring  of  the  late  Archbishop  of 
York's  sermons  was  preached  against  *  priestcraft,'  and  was  based 
upon  the  startling  statement  that  priestcraft  was  the  work  of  the 
people  and  not  of  the  priest.  Assuredly  Kingsley's  worshippers  have 
organised  in  his  nune  a  cult  at  which  he  would  have  stared  aghast. 
They  have  so  assiduously  crushed  the  spirit  under  the  load  of  the 
letter  that  the  name  of  Kingsley  has  come  to  stand  for  all  that  most 
roused  Kingsle/s  ire.  A  similar  transformation  may  have  been 
observed  in  the  development  of  other  creeds. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  place  Charles  Kingsley's  novels* 
In  effect  they  are  sermons.  Westwcmi  Ho  I  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  novel  that  he  wrote,  and  it  may  bo  described  as  an  excellent  book 
for  boys.  Hereward  the  Wake  is  also  a  book  for  boys,  but  it  is  not 
— ^like  Westioa/rd  Ho  I — a  book  that  grown-*up  people  can  also  enjoy* 
HyjKi^  is  eminently  a  book  for  grpwn*up  peofde,  and  a  very  serious 
book  too.  Yeast  and  Alton  Locke  and  Two  Years  Ago  are  all  social 
discourses,  not  to  say  sermons.  In  all  we  find  the  same  burning 
enthusiasm  and  the  same  ardent  love  of  humanity.  If  we  must  admit 
that  the  scandals  of  the  tailoring  trade,  the  housing  of  the  poor,  and 
the  horrors  of  a  cholera  epidemic  are,  fortunately,  no  longer  questions 
over  which  we  need  grow  wroth,  we  must  at  the  same  time  admit 
that  the  spirit  in  which  these  distressing  calamities  were  watched  by 
Kingsley  is  one  that  is  sadly  to  seek  to*day.  There,  then,  is  the 
true  place  of  this  righteou&^man  and  noble  teacher,  hideously  though 
his  teaching  has  been  parodied  by  a  generation  that  has  too  soon 
forgotten  him. 
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If  Charles  Kingsley  wrote  no  book  as  brilliant  as  JRiavendu)e^  his 
books  are  of  de^  and  noble  intent ;  and  it  is  a  chilly  thought  that 
nothing  like  them  conld  be  written  to-day,  or,  if  written,  published. 
Enthusiasm,  indeed,  is  not  dead ;  but  it  is  discredited ;  it  is  '  bad 
form,'  except  in  the  case  of  amusements.  The  gravity  and  in- 
telligenoe  with  which  our  generation  will  discuss  t^e  question  of 
handicaps  is  wonderfol  to  contemplate,  especially  wh^i  we  considff 
the  frivolity  and  impatience  with  which  serious  matters  are  dismissed. 
Indeed,  nothing  of  the  Kingsley  fire  still  warms  and  illuminates  hk. 
Kingsley  himself  would  have  heartily  approved  seriousness  over 
sports,  but  only  as  a  local  manifestation  of  the  spirit  which  ought  to 
illuminate  all  our  days  and  deeds.  '  Be  strong '  was  his  &voiuite 
maxim.  '  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might' 
was  a  good  text  for  the  guidance  of  his  hours.  The  intensity  of  his 
own  life  slew  him;  but,  being  aflame  himself,  he  set  others  on 
fire,  and  his  spirit  made  itself  felt  over  a  whole  generation  of  En^ish 
thought  and  action.  Each  of  his  books  was  in  turn  acclaimed  a 
masterpiece ;  but  if  we  must  select  one  which  may  be  placed  with 
Wedward  Ho  !  as  likely  to  captivate  another  generation  of  readers,  it 
would  be  ifsrpaiia.  This  is  a  wonderful  work.  It  stands  in  a  place  of 
its  own  by  reason  of  its  having  furnished  an  inspiration  to  the  late 
(alas !  that  we  must  say '  the  late ')  Charles  Mitchell.  There  are  a  few, 
a  very  few,  cases  where  one  art  has  found  the  perfect  expression  of  its 
own  spirit  in  a  sister  art.  Milton  and  Ame  are  one  in  their  inteipre- 
tation  of  the  graceful  riot  of  (7omu6.  On  t^iderer  lines  Davenant 
found  a  perfect  interpreter  in  Hatton.  The  divine  mysteiy  of  the 
sea  which  Coleridge  felt  so  embracingly  is  exquisitely  rmdeied  in 
fiamett's  music  to  the  ATkcimd  MoAri/MT.  The  melodrama  of  tiie 
Portuguese  Empire  is  never  fiilly  understood  until  we  have  heard 
and  realised  Ada/nuuAor  re  ddV  onde  profdnde.  The  gorgeous 
paganism  of  the  '  Bacchus  and  Ariadne '  reveals  to  us  a  world  that 
only  Titian  saw ;  and  the  same  world,  tinged,  and  deeply  tinged  as 
it  had  come  to  be,  with  cruel  introspection,  disfigured  with  squalid 
passion  and  marred  with  hideous  discords,  still  looks  on  us  through 
the  dying  eyes  of  Mitchell's  Hjrpatia,  and  speaks  to  us  through  the 
pages  of  Charles  Kingsle/s  '  novel.' 

It  is  in  this  novel  that  Kingsley  is  at  his  best,  perhaps  for 
the  reason  that  his  lack  of  humour  was  no  drawback  to  his  highly 
successful  attempt  to  portray  a  world  in  which  humour  was  not  a 
oonspicuous  feature.  What  is  really  striking  is  that  (if  one  who  is 
not  a  Jew  may  say  so)  he  has  contrived  to  realise  the  Hebrew 
character  in  a  way  that  Disraeli  himself  might  have  approved.  George 
Eliot's  Hebrews,  for  all  the  patience  that  she  spent  in  drawing  them, 
leave  us  unconvinced.  Raphael  Aben-Ezra,  on  the  contrary,  is 
astonishing.  The  youngster  who  brings  to  Raphael's  mother  tbe 
news  of  Heraclian's  defeat  is  quite  a  subordinate  character,  but  how 
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fedthfolly  are  the  lines  of  the  type  preserved !  Many  English  artists 
have  attempted  to  render  sympathetically  the  amazing  vitality  of 
the  Chosen  People.  Few  have  succeeded.  Disraeli's  work  is  authori- 
tative, but  then  he  was  a  Jew  himself.  Mr.  Meredith's  Alvan  is  as 
tiresome  as  Daniel  Deronda.  But  with  Raphael  Aben-Ezra  we  come 
hoe  to  face  with  a  live  man.  His  wild-boar  energy,  his  sumptuous 
indolenoe,  his  instinctive  love  of  all  forms  of  art,  his  intellectual  energy, 
his  biting  cynicism,  his  gay  acceptance  of  ruin,  his  alternations  of 
profound  self-abasement  with  robust  assertions  of  racial  pride — all 
these  things  £Edl  into  their  places,  and  make  up,  in  the  hands  of  a 
master,  a  portrait  vivid,  convincing,  and  commanding. 

Another  and,  one  would  say,  a  wholly  unintended  result  of 
Eingsley's  work  is  the  strange  attractiveness  with  which  he  endows 
the  pagan  world.  The  pagan  world  is  dead,  and  cannot  speak  for 
itself.  It  is  customary  to  reprobate  its  tone:  'the  hard  pagan 
world'  we  are  accustomed  to  call  it.  But  we,  who  have  the 
advantage  of  living  in  a  Christian  world,  may  sometimes  ask  our- 
selves anxiously.  Is  it  possible  that  the  pagan  world  was  much  harder 
than  the  world  we  live  in  ?  With  something  of  the  divination  of 
the  seer,  Kingsley  saw  -  the  two  at  an  epoch  when  one  was  just 
merging  in  the  otlier.  He  does  not  spare  either ;  he  holds  no  brief. 
He  tells  us  of  the  loathsome  slaughter  of  practically  unarmed 
prisoners  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  he  tells  us,  with  swift,  horrid 
accuracy,  of  the  murder  of  Hypatia.  Which  was  the  more  enormous 
crime  ?  He  delights  in  the  murder  of  Hjrpatia's  murderers ;  and  we 
share  his  delight.  Yet  is  it  not  strange  that  we  should  gladly  dwell 
on  the  murder  of  a  hundred  unarmed  miscreants  calling  themselves 
Christians,  and  monks  into  the  baigain  ?  Is  it  not  still  more  strange 
that  the  avengers  of  Hypatia  should  look  so  much  more  noble  to  us 
— all  pagans  that  they  were — than  the  Christians  who  obeyed  Cyril  ? 
This  is  an  abiding  merit  of  the  work,  that  these  violent  and  con- 
tradictory passions  find  a  natural  place  there  side  by  side.  All  are 
rendered  impartially,  with  a  savage  disinterestedness,  that  is  in  itself 
great.  It  is  the  feshion  to  decry  Eingsley's  historical  method,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  as  a  historical  teacher  he  was  hardly  a  success. 
But  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  he  possessed,  in  an  unconmion  measure, 
the  historical  mind.  '  Instructive'  is  a  dreadful  word ;  and  yet  one 
must  say  that  HypaUa  is  a  work  intensely  instructive,  just  as 
Westwofrd  Ho  1  a  brighter  effort,  tells  us  n^  to  nothing,  and  is 
valuable  only  as  a  great  romance. 

Much  of  Henry  Eingsley's  work  was  trivial ;  Charles  was  never 
trivial.  Much  of  Charles  Eingsley's  work  was  tiresome ;  Henry  was 
never  tiresome.  Charles  Eingsley  took  everything  seriously,  himself 
included.  Henry  is  eternally  smiling,  even  though  the  jest  is  not 
always  apparent.  Charles  had  no  sense  of  humour ;  Henry  overflows 
with  humour.    Lord  Saltire  is  Henry  Eingsley's  masterpiece ;  but 
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80  many  of  the  eharaoters  of  Bav&nshoe  live  and  delight  ns  tiiat  it 
would  be  no  more  than  fair  to  say  that  Lord  Saltire  is  only  the  finest 
expression  of  a  type  that  Henry  could  not  draw,  in  different  poses, 
too  often.  Few  social  dandies  are  of  greater  interest  than  BavenAoe. 
It  is  a  picture  of  English  town  and  country  life  at  the  epoch  of 
the  Crimean  War.  In  the  middle  of  the  nin^^eentti  centoiy 
England  was  enjoying  the  doable  advantage  of  a  prosperous  country 
life  and  &  vigorous  and  flourishing  manufacturing  interest.  In 
these  sumptuous  and  settled  conditions  a  fine  plot  is  developed.  The 
dialogue  is  felicitous ;  and  though  Mr.  Norris  is  past  grand  master 
in  nimble  dialogue,  Henry  Kingsley  takes  high  rank  after  him. 
Charles's  dialogue  is  somewhat  lumbering,  and  his  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  lack  inspiration.  Now  Lord  and  Lady  Ascot,  Lord 
Hainault  (a  very  different  personage  fit>m  LcHrd  Beaconsfield's  Lord 
Hainault),  Lord  Welter,  Lord  Saltire,  Dennl  Bavenshoe,  even  the 
slightly  sketched  General  Manwaring — all  these  are  fEttthfbl, 
distinguished  portraits.  I  suppose  that  one  must  admit  the  plot  to 
be  commonplace.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  concealed  marriage  and 
the  substituted  heir.  There  is  a  wicked  confessor,  and  there  is  also 
a  jolly  priest  who  is  a  very  good  fellow  by  way  of  contrast.  The 
incidents  are  many  and  exciting,  and  they  play  their  proper  part  in 
the  book  as  illustrations,  so  to  speak,  to  the  story.  We  have  none 
of  the  panoramic  effect  of  Charles  Beade's  work.  Above  all  we  have 
none  of  the  pagan  fury  of  expression  which  Charles  Eingsl^  loved. 
It  is  not  trivial  work,  but  a  tone  of  smiling  earnestness  pervades 
and  lightens  the  narrative,  which  moves  easily  to  an  agreeable  if  some- 
what obvious  end* 

As  a  picture  of  manners  and  social  history  it  could  hardly  be 
improved  upon.  If  any  student  of  history  were  to  ask  in  the  future 
of  what  elements  the  social  world  of  England  was  composed  at 
the  date  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  answer  is  that  they  are  all  to  be 
found  in  Bav&nshoe.  There  is  not  a  touch  of  exaggeration,  not  a 
fiilse  note,  not  a  caricature  in  the  book  from  banning  to  end. 
Bavenshoe  contains,  moreover,  some  of  the  best  portraits  of  childr^i 
•in  literature.  Passionately  though  Charles  Kingsley  loved  children, 
the  recording  of  child  life  and  child  language  was  beyond  him. 
The  portrayal  of  child  life  is  a  difficult  thing.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  important,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  axe 
revealed  to  some  and  denied  to  others.  Even  to  Titian,  who  could 
paint  the  Venus  of  the  Uffizi,  the  Charles  the  Fifth  on  the  Fiekl  of 
Miihlberg,  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  of  the  National  Oallery,  and 
the  queer  little  swaddled  Archduke  of  the  Pitti,  even  to  Titian  him- 
self the  secret  was  not  revealed  as  it  was  to  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds, 
and  as  it  bas  been  to  Mr.  Shannon.  In  literature  the  TinrnbAr  of 
artists  who  have  appreciated  and  translated  child  life  is  wonderfully 
small.    After  all,  the  Oarth  children  are  commcm  little  brats.     Until 
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Mr.  Kenneth  Giahame  wrote  the  Golden  Ag$  we  should  have  had 
to  admit  that  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley's  jActares  of  child  life  were 
nnsmpassable  ;  and  to  say  that  Gxis  and  Arohie  Herries  are  only  a 
shade  less  interesting  thim  Edward  and  Harold  and  Giarlotte  and 
Selina,  is  to  give  to  the  creator  of  Gns  and  Archie  Herries  the  highest 
praise  available  at  the  moment. 

One  test  that  is  often  applied  to  authors  of  all  kinds  is  to  inquire^ 
What  phrases  has  he  added  to  the  language?  or  Which  of  his 
characters  live  P  Those  who  deoiy  Dickens  w6uld  be  astonished  to 
realise  how  much  of  their  memoiy  of  fiction,  how  many  figures,  how 
many  incidents,  how  many  phrases,  are  traceable  to  the  armchair  at 
Gad's  Hill.  The  test  is  fair.  If  Coleridge  had  written  nothing  but 
the  first  stanza  of  KMa  Khcm  he  would  still  be  immortal.  Two 
lines  earned  for  a  duke  a  crown  less  perishable  than  the  strawberry 
leaves.    We  remember  the  M  JP.  who  wrote,  two  hundred  years  ago : 

Annihilating  all  that's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade, 

and  are  not  at  all  concerned  with  what  he  deemed  important  at  the 
time — ^his  pay  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Therefore,  if  in  honest  desire  to  appreciate  the  great  brothers 
we  ask  which  of  their  characters  live,  we  are  applying  a  reasonable 
test,  and  we  find  some  odd  results.  If  we  come  to  phrases,  one 
phrase  is  always  remembered  with  glee  and  malice  against  Charles 
Kingsley — 'and  then  began  a  murder  grim  and  great,'  but  it  is 
rather  remembered  against  him  than  in  his  £ftvour;  while  Henry 
Kingsley  was  not  a  phrase-maker.  Then  follows  the  weightier 
inquiry,  Which  of  their  characters  have  lived,  say,  for  a  generation  ? 
Wonderfully  few.  Let  us  take  Charles  Kingsley  first.  Alton  Locke 
undoubtedly  lives — as  a  name :  probably  few  remember  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  story  which  was  woven  round  his  career.  Hereward 
the  Wake  has  a  slightly  less  shadowy  existence.  As  regards 
Westward  Ho  !  the  curious  fieust  remains  that  the  name  of  the  story 
is  all  that  abides.  We  remember  that  it  is  a  tale  of  '  the  spacious 
times  of  great  Elizabeth,'  but  Amyas  Leigh  does  not  exist  as  a 
personage  ;  Sir  Bichard  Ghrenvill  is  quite  unconvincing.  On  the 
other  hand,  Hypatia  lives,  and  lives  more  as  a  great  figure  than  as 
the  type  of  the  wonderful  work  of  interpretation  to  which  she  has 
given  her  name.  The  powerful  study  of  Saphael  Aben-Ezra  is 
forgotten,  except  perhaps  by  some  High  Church  functionaries  who 
may  condescend  to  say — referring  to  his  theological  reflections — 
Ah!  Kingsley.' 

Now  those  of  Henry  Kingsley's  creations  who  survive  do  not 
attract  the  attention  of  such  important  people  as  High  Church 
functionaries ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  spoken  of 
so  slightingly.    It  is  with  the  affection  that  becomes  our  reminiscence 
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of  old  friends  that  we  «peak  of  Lord  Saltire,  Charley  Bayenahoe, 
and  Lord  Welter : — ^in  e£feot  most  of  the  characters  (indnding  Vbe 
children)  of  Ra/venahoe  live  yet.  But  that  is  as  maeh  as  we  have 
a  right  to  admit  of  Henry  Eingsley's  work.  It  may  be  doabted 
whether  any  readers  who  are  not  Kingsley  lovers  remember  modi 
about  The  Orcmge  Ocurden,  or  Oeoffrey  Hcmlyn^  or  AuBtAa  ElUaL 

So,  if  we  are  called  npon  to  place  the  brothers  Kingsley  in  the 
world  of  nineteenth-oentuiy  letters  we  shall  have  to  recall,  in  reflect- 
ing on  their  lives  and  intentions,  much  that  is  elevating  and  some- 
thing that  is  distinguished.  As  regards  the  woriL  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  we  shall  have  to  say  that  over  emphasis  destroyed  the 
artistic  effect  that  he  would  £Edn  have  produced.  A  not  dissimilar 
lack  of  finish  is  perceptible  in  the  work  of  Henry  Kingsley,  owing  to 
his  eagerness  to  produce.  A  little  more  mental  concentration  in  the 
case  of  both,  a  little  more  deliberation  in  the  case  of  Charles  and  a 
little  more  earnestness  in  the  case  of  Henry,  and  the  world  of  letters 
would  have  been  enriched  by  two  great  artists.  As  it  is — proxims 
aecesaenwi. 

Walter  Frewen  Lobd. 
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Owing  to  the  romance  which  snnonnds  the  story  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  the  history  of  his  father's  life  has,  we  think,  been  too  much 
neglected,  and  the  character  of  one  of  the  best  of  our  Stuart  princes 
is  in  general  little  known.  We  have  no  intention  of  venturing  to 
write  a  life  of  James  m.,  but  it  seems  possible  that  some  account  of 
his  youth  in  France  may  be  iA  interest,  and  of  these  years  the 
French  memoirs  of  the  day  give  us  many  interesting  details,  especially 
those  of  the  Marquis  de  Sourches,  Grand  Provost  of  France,^  who 
in  his|  daQy  journal  regarding  the  doings  of  the  French  Court  con- 
stantly mentions  the  English  Boyal  Family  and  their  intercourse 
with  his  master,  Louis  XTV.  No  truer  picture  of  the  period  could  be 
found,  we  imagine,  than  these  daily  jottings,  and  the  accounts  of  the 
ceremonies  and  regal  hospitalities  of  the  most  stately  court  in 
Europe  are  related  with  a  charming  simplicity,  as  are  the  more 
serious  matters  which  concern  the  progress  of  the  wars  in  Spain  and 
the  Low  Countries. 

In  these  pages  we  get  glimpses  of  the  first  twenty  years  of 
James's  life,  fix>m  the  day  he  arrived  at  Saint  Germains  with 
his  royal  mother.  The  Prince  was  only  eight  months  old  when  his 
lifelong  exile  began.  The  account  of  the  melancholy  journey 
is  well  known,  and  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  desolate  Queen's 
flight  in  the  dark,  wet  winter's  night,  carrying  her  little  son  in  her 
anns,  and  the  stormy  passage  to  France,  when  the  baby  Prince  was 
almost  the  only  person  not  sick  on  board,  and  behaved  like  the  '  son 
of  a  sailor.' 

It  was  owing  to  the  courage  and  firmness  of  Mary  Beatrice 
that  her  son's,  and,  later,  her  husband's  safety,  was  secured,  and 
her  personal  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  Louis  XTV.  had  probably 
much  to  do  with  the  friendship  he  ever  after  showed  to  the  royal 
exiles. 

>  Miimmfra  du  MarquUde  Sourches  (ed.  de  Cosne).  BCiss  Striokland's  Life  of  Mary 
Beatrice  of  Modena,  The  Stuart  Paper$t  M.  detBroglie's  FMulon  d  Cambrai^  and  Lee 
Dermere  Stuarte  (Cavelli),  haye  also  been  oonsnlted  for  this  article* 
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From  Calais  the  Queen  wrote  to  him  (on  the  21st  of  December, 
1688),  saying  she  had  come  to  seek  '  a  refoge  near  the  greatest  and 
most  generous  monarch  on  earth.  .  .  .  She  desired  to  confide  to 
him  her  most  precious  possession  in  the  person  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  her  son.'  Louis  responded  in  a  manner  befitting  such  an 
Appeal. 

The  G-ovemor  of  Calais  had  wished  to  receive  the  Queen  with  all 
the  honours  due  to  her,  but  she  preferred  to  preserve  a  strict  in- 
-cognito  and  to  live  in  retirement  untU  the  arrival  of  tbe  King  her 
husband.  After  two  days  of  anxious  waiting  she  proceeded  to  Bouli^e, 
where  she  hoped  to  have  surer  news  of  James's  voyage  than  at  Calais, 
Dover  having  declaredjfor  King  William.  At  Boulogne,  Mary  Beatrice, 
again  refusing  the  signal  marks  of  honour  urged  upon  her,  took 
refuge  with  her  little  son  in  a  convmt,  and  here  she  passed  thoee 
<lays  of  anguish  regarding  the  fate  of  her  husband  thus  described  by 
Madame  de  S4vign^ :  '  The  Queen  of  England  remains  at  Boulogne 
m  a  convent,  weeping  without  intermissioa  that  she  neither  sees  nor 
can  hear  any  certain  news  of  her  husband  Whom  she  passionately 
loves.'  When  tiie  silence  was  broken  it  was  only  to  increase  tk^ 
<ineen'8  misety,  as  [it  was  asserted  that  James  had  been  arreeted. 
Maiy  Beatrice's  first  wish  on  hearing  this  was  to  send  her  son  to 
Paris  and  return  herself  to  England ;  but  hqppily  the  arrival  df  an 
^uerry  &om  King  Loui$,  and  the  etktreaties  df  her  followers,  indmed 
her  to  travel  towards  the  French  Couort  Whe&  the  loyal  party  reached 
Montreuil  the  good  tiews  of  the'Kin^s  safety  was  brought  ta  tiion. 
At  Beaumont  another  of  King  Louis's  equcirries  met  the  Queen 
Ifith  the  still  tnoTe  joyful  intelligence  that  he  had  landed  in  France, 

In  the  ^ift^moon  of  the  28th  of  December^  Mary  Beatrice  waa 
drawing  near  to  Saint  G-ermains,  and  Chatou,  a  picturesque  village  on 
the  Seine,  witnessed  the  meeting  between  her  and  King  Louis.  We 
will  here  use  Monsieur  de  Bourohes's  words  in  his  Journal  for  that 
.day  (dated  the  6th  of  January,  K>Id  style) : 

The  Queen  of  England  axrived  at  galnt  Gkrmiuns  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
her  son.  Thq  King  went  to  meet  her  as  far  as  Chatou,  followed  by  a  great 
cortege  of  carriages  full  of  courtiers.  When  the  carriages  of  the  Queen  ^pearad, 
1;he  King  got  down  from  his,  wHh  Monseigneur  and  Mondeur,  who  Wttre  with 
him ;  and  having  caused  the  fiMt  ooaeh  to  be  stopped,  in  which  was  the  Piinoe 
of  Wales,  he  embraced  this  young  Prince  several  times  with  many  signs  of  tender- 
ness. The  Queen  of  England,  however,  having  been  told  the  King  had  left  his 
•carriage,  got  out  of  hers,  and  they  walked  with  empreasement  to  meet  each  other. 
The  King  saluted  her,  as  did  Monseigneur  and. Monsieur,  whom  the  King  pre^ 
^nted  to  her,  axid  after  many  mariks  of  friendship  on  both  sides  the  King 
-conducted  ithe  Queen  to  his  own  carriage  and  took  his  place  at  her  left  in  ^ite- 
of  much  resistance  on  her  part.  . , 

The  Dauphin  and  Monsieur  sat  opposite,  and  thus  in  royal  pomp 
the  exiled  Queen  reached  the  palace  generously  placed  at  her  di»- 
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posal  bjr  Lotus,  and  which,  though  she  hapjoly  could  not  foresee  it/ 
was  to  be  her  home  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

'ShB  oaxriages  anriTed  in  this  order  at  Soinl  GarmAins  [oontinnes  M.  de 
Sourohes] ,  wh^n  the  King  oondocted  the  QueMi  to  the  apartment  he  had  pre- 
pared for  her,  which  was  that  of  the  late  Queen,  hia  wife,  but  mnch  enlarged  by 
some  new  buildings  which  he  had  added.  After  a  few  minutes*  conversation  the 
King  told  the  Queen  that  he  wished  to  go  and  see  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  this 
Princess  having  offered  to  accompany  him,  he  gate  her  his  hand  and  conducted 
her  to  the  apartments  of  the  yodng  Prince>  where  among  other  things  she  said 
to  the  King  that  while  crossing  the  sea  she  had  said  to  herself  that  her  son  was 
very  happy  to  be  too  young  to  know  of  his  misfortune,  but  that  now  she  thought 
him  very  much  to  be  pitied  not  to  be  able  to  realise  all  the  goodness  the  King 
showed  him.  The  King,  having  omitted  none  of  the  courtesies  which  he  could 
show  to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  not  doubting  that  she  required  to  rest  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  took  leave  of  her  and  returned  to  Versailles,  from 
whence  he  sent  her  a  magnificent  toilette  set,  together  with  six  thousand 
louis  d*or. 

The  latter,  as  Monsietir  de  Sourches  truly  remarks,  was  sorely 
needed  by  the  poor  Queen  in  her  destitute  condition*  The  next  day 
King  James  arrived)  and  although  We  cannot  but  feel  that  Mary 
Beatrice  would  have  preferred  to  rec^ve  him  alone,  the  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  Louis  wdcomed  him  testifies  to  his  ftiendship^ 
and  loreehadows  also  his  constant  endeavour  to  show  honour  to  hifr 
gueets. 

On  the  7^  (January)  the  King,  knowing  that  the  King  of  Bng^d^  was  to 
arrive  at  Saint  Qemiains  that  day,  .  .  started  just  after  his  dinner  to  go  and 
wait  £or  him  at  the  Queen  ot  England's ;  he  found  herein  bed  resting  after  the 
journey,  and  seated  himself  by  her  side  in  the  only  arm-chair  which  was  there, 
litonseigneur  and  Monsieur,  who  accompanied  him,  remaining  standing.  .  .  . 
Presently  Monsieur  de  BeauviUiers  came  to  warn  him  that  the  King  of  England 
had  entered  the  courtyard,  at  which  he  at  onde  rose  and,  bowing  to  the  Queen 
of  England,  he  went  to  meet  the  King  her  husband  ai  far  as  the  door  of 
the  Hall  of  Guards,  where  he  awaited  him,  surrounded  by  his  whole  Court. 
The  King  of  England  having  ascended  the  stairs  and  perceived  the  King, 
they  ran  towards  each  other  and  embraced  with  great  marks  of  tender- 
ness. The  King  said  to  the  King  of  England,  '  Sir,  my  brother,  what  a  joy  it 
is  to  me  to  see  you  here  I  I  cannot  contain  myself  for  joy  at  iMeing  you  in 
safety.'  The  King  of  England  replied  in  words  fuH  of  emotion,  after  which  the 
King  said  he  wished  to  conduct  him  to  the  Queen  his  wife,  and  passing  through 
each  door  before  him,  he  brought  him  to  the  Queen,  and  insisted  on  his  saluting 
her  in  his  presence.  The  two  kings  remained  standing  for  some  time  by  her 
side,  and  then  the  King  proposed  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  sent  foTy 
but,  as  he  was  some  time  intcoming,  he  took  the  King  of  England  by  the  hand 
and  conducted  him  to  the  rooms  of  the  Prince  his  son.  .  .  . 

After  they  had  been  some  time  with  the  Prince  6f  Wales,  Iftie  King  took 
leave  of  the  King  of  England,  who  wished  to  reconduct  him,  but  he  would  not 
allow  this,  and  left  him,  saying, '  To-day  I  am  at  home  here ;  to-morrow  you  will 
be,  and  you  will  do  as  you  wish.*  Some  hours  later  the  King  sctlt  a  toilette 
also  to  the  King  of  England  and  ten  thousand  louis  d^or  fOr  his  necessities  till 

*  It  is  amusing  to  note  that  M.  de  Sourches  spells  *  King '  with  a  capital  letter  when 
speaking  of  Louis ;  but  when  King  James  and  Qaeen  Maiy  Beatrice  or  o&er  foreign 
mooarohs  are  in  question  he  uses  small  letters.  I 
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he  riioold  aetUe  a  regnlar  income  npon  him,  iddch  ii  was  mid  wbb  to  fMidi  two 
million  four  hundred  thousand  livres  yearly.' 


Other  writen  give  a  few  more  details  of  this  memorable  ( 
and  describe  with  less  formality  the  toacbing  meettng  between 
James  and  bis  Queen.  Lords  is  said  to  have  presented  James  to  b» 
wife  with  tbese  words,  '  Madam,  I  bring  you  a  gentleman  of  your 
acquaintance  whom  you  will  be  very  glad  to  see; '  and  we  axe  tdd 
that  Ifary  Beatrice  wept  for  joy,  and  that  James  astounded  the 
French  courtiers  as  he  '  closely  embraced  the  Queen  bis  wife  befefe 
the  whole  world  * — a  '  world '  veiy  artificial,  and  but  little'aocust<Hned 
to  see  any  display  of  natural  affection.  No  doubt,  Louis's  generoos 
reception  of  the  royal  exiles  was  partly  actuated  by  reasons  of  pcdicy ; 
but  to  his  honour  be  it  said  that,  although  in  years  to  come  he  fevrnd 
himself  forced  to  cease  from  officially  supporting  the  Stuart  cause, 
he  never  relaxed  his  personal  friendship,  and  we  can  endorse'  Home's 
verdict  that  *  in  this  instance,  more  than  in  all  his  victories,  might 
he  well  claim  the  title  of  Louis  le  Grand.' 

Happily,  the  baby  prince  did  not  suffer  from  the  journey,  and 
the  change  of  climate  was  of  benefit  to  him.  Maiy  Beatrice  writes 
in  the  following  summer  that  she  *  has  the  satisfection  of  seeing  her 
poor  child  grow  visibly  every  day.'  She  dressed  him  in  purjde 
velvet  and  ermine,  which,  not  being  the  usual  mode  in  France, 
greatly  astonished  the  French  ladies,  as  Madame  de  S6vign^ 
mentions  in  a  letter  of  the  3Ist  of  Januaiy,  1689]:  *  Madame  de 
Chaulnes  has  seen  the  Queen  of  England,  with  whom  she  is  much 
pleased.  The  little  Prince  was  dressed  like  a  Merry-Andrew,  but 
beautiful  and  joyous,  leaping  and  dancing  when  they  held  him  up.' 
Lord  Melfort  dso  describes  him  as  the  finest  child  he  ever  saw. 

Ld  1690,  when  King  James  returned  from  his  disastrous  expedi^ 
tion  to  Lreland,  he  found  hisi  son  a  fine  strong  boy,  able  to  run 
about  and  greet  him  by  the  name  of  fether.  His  beauty  and 
animation  pleased  the  French,  while  he  was  the  darling  of  the 
English  Court.  A  curious  contemporaiy  picture  of  the  Prince  at 
this  age  still  exists  at  Saint  Oermains.  It  represents  him  as  a  very 
beautiful  child, 

with  large  dark  eyee,  bright  complexion,  and  a  profomon  of  dnstering  curls, 
^e  iB  dressed  in  a  green  and  red  tartan  frock|with  a  long  waist  and  pmnt-Iaoe 
etomaoher,  and  wears  a  sort  of*&uicifiil  helmet  cap  of  dark  blue  velvet  with  a 
plmne  of  black  and  blue  feathers.  This  costume  the  Queen  certainly  intended 
for  a  Highland  drees.  He  holds  a  robin  redbreast  on  his  finger,  on  whieh  he 
bestows  a  smiling  regard.* 

In  this  picture  the  little  Prince  does  not  wear  the  ribbon  of  the 
Garter,  which  was,  however,  conferred  upon  him  by  his  father  at  the 
early  age  of  three,  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  King  for  the  iU- 

*  This  sum  was  reduced  at  James's  request,  as  be  declared  be  wished  to  lire  as  a 
private  individual,  and  cost  Louis  as  little  expense  as  possible. 

*  Life  of  Mary  Be(Une$  (Strickland). 
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fitted  expedition  terminating  in  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  Soon  after 
that  disaster  the  English  Court  was  cheered  by  the  birth  of  the  Princess 
Louise,  whose  charming  character  during  her  short  life  was  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  title  of  '  My  Comforter '  bestowed  upon  her  by  her 
father.  For  the  next  few  years  the  royal  children  wonderfully 
brightened  the  exiled  Court,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  other 
little  people,  the  children  of  the  fidthful  subjects  who  had  followed 
James  to  France.  Little  Dillons,  Burkes,  Stricklands,  etc.,  gathered 
roimd  the  royal  children,  and  played  games  in  the  stately  gardens  at 
Saint  Germains  or  made  a  mimic  court  or  bodyguard  for  the 
Prince  and  his  sister.  As  soon  as  these  were  old  enough  to  under- 
stand the  sufferings  of  their  Jacobite  followers  they  devoted  all  their 
pocket-money  to  their  relief;  and  when  that  most  pathetic  scene 
took  place,  in  which  the  unfortunate  King,  no  longer  able  to  support 
his  Scottish  officers,  was  forced  to  permit  them  to  join  the  French 
army  as  volunteers,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  brother  and  sister 
shared  their  father's  anguish. 

In  his  parting  speech  on  this  occasion  James  says,  '  As  to  the 
Prince  my  son,  he  is  of  your  own  blood.  He  is  already  susceptible  of 
every  impression.  Brought  up  among  you,  he  can  never  forget  your 
merit.'  A  few  years  later,  four  of  these  brave  men,  their  health 
shattered  by  active  service,  returned  to  live  at  Saint  G-ermains. 
One  day  while  strolling  near  the  Palace  they  saw  their  young 
Prince  about  to  enter  a  carriage  to  join  the  French  Court  at  Marly. 
He  recognised  them  at  once,  and  signed  to  them  to  approach ;  they 
advanced  and,  kneeling,  kissed  his  hands,  which  they  bathed  with 
their  tears.  James  raised  them  kindly  and  express^  his  grateful 
appreciation  of  their  loyalty,  telling  them  that '  he  had  often  heard 
of  their  valour,  and  that  it  made  him  proud,  and  that  he  had  wept 
for  their  misfortunes  as  much  as  he  had  done  for  those  of  his  parents ;; 
but  he  hoped  a  day  would  come  that  would  convince  them  that  they^ 
had  not  made  such  great  sacrifices  for  ungrateful  princes,'  ending 
by  presenting  them  with  his  little  purse,  and  requesting  them  to- 
drink  the  King's  health.^ 

During  the  childhood  of  the  Prince,  M.  de  Sourohes  naturally 
gives  us  little  information  regarding  him,  although  he  gives  very 
interesting  descriptions  of  the  visits  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  Louis^ 
the  Fourteenth ;  but  we  find  some  details  in  the  letters  of  Mary 
Beatrice  herself  to  her  venerated  Mends,  the  Visitation  Nuns  at 
Chaillot,  and  in  the  documents  regarding  the  Bo]ral  fiunily  pre- 
served by  them.  On  the  28th  of  July,  1696,  the  Queen  announces 
that  the  education  of  her  son — ^now  eight  years  old— has  been  con- 
fided to  Lord  Perth. 

*  The  sign  of  the  old  Jacobite  inn, '  Le  Prince  de  Galles,'  at  Saint  Gennains  still 
exists.    On  one  side  James  is  represented  as  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight,  and  on  the  other 
at  a  tall  slender  jonth  of  about  thirteen  arrayed  in  a  ooirass  and  point-laoe  cravat 
Vol.  LV— No.  828  8  IX 
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The  King  has  to-daj  nominated  my  Lord  Perth  as  governor  to  my  son,  and 
we  have  jnst  placed  him  in  his  hands.  This  is  a  great  event  for  me,  and  I  hope 
God  will  bless  the  choice  we  have  made,  after  having  prayed  more  than  a  year 
that  He  wonld  inspire  ns  to  choose  well.  Tell  this  to  my  dear  (Bev.)  MoUier, 
as  I  have  not  time  to  write  to  her.  Hear  prayers  and  yonrs,  with  those  of  all 
the  dear  Sisters,  have  had  a  great  part  in  this  choice,  which  I  believe  to  be 
agreeable  to  God,  for  he  is  a  holy  man  and  of  distinguished  merit  as  well  as  of 
noble  family.  I  am  glad  to  leave  my  son  in  his  hands,  knowing  none  better ; 
bat  I  placed  him  above  all,  and  in  the  first  place,  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  in 
His  mercy  "will  take  care  of  him,  and  will  give  ns  the  grace  to  bring  him  up  in 
His  fear  and  love. 

This  letter  is  the  keynote,  as  it  were,  to  the  spirit  in  which 
James's  education  was  conducted  from  the  first,  and  which,  in  spite 
of  all  the  disappointments  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  failure 
of  his  career,  animated,  we  believe,  his  life  to  the  end. 

In  1697  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  brought  an  apparent  gleam  of 
hope  to  the  prospects  of  the  young  Prince  by  the  strange  secret 
articles  in  which  William  the  Third  agreed  to  adopt  him  as  his  heir 
and  successor  to  the  British  throne.  When,  however,  the  proposal 
was  made  to  King  James,  the  Queen,  who  was  present,  exclaimed, 
'  I  would  rather  see  my  son,  dear  as  he  is  to  me,  dead  at  my  feet  than 
allow  him  to  become  a  party  to  his  royal  father's  injuries ' ;  and  Jiames 
himself  declared  that  *  he  could  bear  the  usurpation  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  loss  of  his  crown  with  Christian  patience,  but  not 
that  his  son  should  be  instrumental  to  his  wrongs.'  James  has  been 
blamed  for  this  refusal,  but,  as  he  himself  said,  he  had  no  security 
for  the  safety  of  his  son,  and  had  too  many  proofs  of  William's 
treacherous  nature  to  trust  him. 

At  Christmas  1699  James  made  his  first  Conmiunion. 

In  very  good  dispositions,  as  it  appeared  to  me  (writes  his  mother),  I  conld 
not  restrain  my  tears ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  gave  him  to  God  with  all  my 
heart,  imploring  Him  to  let  him  live  only  to  serve,  honour,  and  love  Him.  The 
child  seemed  to  me  quite  resolved  to  do  this,  and  assured  me  he  would  rather 
die  than  offend  God  mortally.  Let  us  say  with  all  our  hearts,  my  dear  mother : 
'  Ckmtinua  nobis,  Dens,  quod  q»eratus  es  in  eo.*^ 

In  the  following  year,  1700,  two  events — ^the  greater  influx  of 
English  ro]raIists  in  France  consequent  on  the  peace,  and  the  death 
oi  the  young  Duke  of  G-loueester,  his  innocent  rival  in  the  succes- 
sion— broughl  changes  in  our  young  Prince's  life,  and  he  began  to 
appear  more  in  public. 

In  May  Lord  Manchester  writes  to  Lord  Jersey : 

Last  Thxursday  was  a  great  day  here.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  as  they  call  him, 
went  in  state  to  Kotre  Dame  and  was  received  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  with 
thesamehonoursasif  the  French  King  had  been  there  himselt  Alter  Haas  he 
was  entertained  by  him ;  and  your  lordship  may  easily  imagine  that  all  the 
English  that  are  here  ran  to  see  him. 

Lord  Manchester  adds  in  another  letter  that  there  wa9  to  have 
been  a  great  hunt  on  the  plains  of  Saint  Denis  for  the  Prince,  'inordtf 
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that  the  English  here  might  have  seen  him  ' ;  but  this  was  put  off  on 
acoonnt  of  the  death  of  the  Bake  of  G-loucester.  Finally,  the  27th 
of  September  witnessed  the  Prince's  first  state  visit  to  Fontainebleau» 
whither  he  went  with  his  parents.  His  beauty  and  graceful  manner 
were  much  admired,  and  the  visit  was  a  great  pleasure  to  the  boy. 
The  Queen  writes  thus  to  Chaillot : 

My  son  is  charmed  with  Fontaineblaaa  ;  they  woold  make  ns  believe  that 
they  are  delighted  with  him.  It  is  tnie  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  has  done 
well  enongh.  Your  great  King  has  surpassed  himself  in  goodness  and  cordiality 
to  ns.    Fray  God  to  recompense  him  for  it,  even  in  this  life. 

Not  many  months  later,  in  March  1701,  King  James  was  seized 
with  apoplexy  while  attending  service  in  the  Chapel  Boyal  at 
Saint  Germains :  the  choir  were  singing  the  verses  of  the  Lamentations, 
*  Remember,  0  Lord,  what  is  come  upon  us :  consider,  and  behold 
our  reproach.  Our  inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers :  our  houses  to 
aliens'  (Lam.  v.  1-2). 

These  words,  so  applicable  to  his  position,  so  powerfully  aflfected 
James  that  he  funted,  and  was  carried  from  the  chapel.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  the  long  illness  which  was  to  terminate  fatally 
in  the  following  autumn.  On  the  2nd  of  September  the  same 
mournful  words  sung  by  the  choir  brought  the  same  sad  result,  and 
James  was  carried  to  his  room,  which  he  was  not  again  to  leave. 
Monsieur  de  Sourches  refers  several  times  to  the  King's  illness,  to 
the  hurried  visit  of  Louis's  famous  surgeon,  Fagon,  to  the  sick 
monarch,  and  to  the  visits  of  sympathy  paid  by  Louis  and  the  other 
royalties  on  the  11th  of  September. 

The  King  went  to  Saint  Germains  to  see  the  King  of  England,  who  was 
worse.  He  fbnnd  him  in  a  state  of  prostration,  and  remained  an  hour  beside 
him.  The  Duchess  of  Bnrgmidy  went  also,  and  remained  only  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  this  poor  Prince  can  snrvive  the  week. 

On  the  13th  the  two  Kings  met  for  the  last  time. 

It  was  known  that  the  King  of  England  was  very  ill  and  could  not  pass  the 
day ;  that  he  had  declared  pnblicly  that  he  forgave  the  Prince  of  Orange,  his 
daughters,  and  the  Emperor  ...  In  the  afternoon  the  King  went  to  him  and 
left  him  in  extremity ;  but  before  leaving  Saint  Germains  he  sent  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  declared  to  him,  in  presence  of  all  the  English,  that  after  the 
death  of  the  King,  his  father,  he  woold  recognise  him  as  King  of  England ;  and 
as  the  Papal  Nuncio — who  had  not  left  the  King  since  he  was  taken  ill— was 
present,  the  King  begged  him  to  remark  in  what  manner  he  was  treating  the 
King  of  England,  and  asked  him  to  tell  this  to  the  Pope. 

This  momentous  decision  had  not  been  arrived  at  without  grave 
debate  in  the  French  Cabinet,  all  but  seven  being  against  the  pru- 
dence of  such  a  step,  and  Louis  himself,  who  had  given  good  hope  to 
3far7  Beatrice,  listened,  it  is  said,  in  perturbed  silence  to  the  dis- 
cussion. Fortunately  his  views  found  a  supporter  in  the  Dauphin, 
who,  rising  in  some  warmth,  said,  *  It  would  be  unworthy  of  the 
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Crown  of  France  to  abandon  a  Prince  of  their  own  blood,  especially 
of  one  who  was  so  near  and  dear  to  them  as  the  son  of  King  James ; 
that  he  was  for  his  part  resolved  to  hazatd  not  only  his  own  life  but 
all  that  was  dear  to  him  for  his  restoration.'  Then  said  the  King, 
'  I  am  of  Monseignenr's  opinion,'  and  so  said  all  the  Princes. 

After  Louis  had  made  his  solemn  declaration-in  £ftyour  of  the 
Prince,  the  boy  threw  himself  at  his  feet  and  expressed  his  gratitude. 
Louis  raised  him,  and,  tenderly  embracing  him,  promised  to  act  as  a 
parent  to  him. 

James's  farewell  to  his  son  is  inexpressibly  touching.  The  young 
Prince  gave  way  to  a  passionate  burst  of  grief,  in  which  eveiyone 
joined  save  the  dying  King  himself,  who  was  quite  calm.  He 
embraced  his  son,  and  spoke  to  him  as  follows  : 

I  am  now  leaving  this  world,  which  has  been  to  me  a  sea  of  stonns  and 
tempests,  it  being  God  Almighty's  will  to  wean  me  from  it  by  many  great  afiftictioos. 
Serve  TTim  with  all  yonr  power,  and  never  put  the  Crown  of  England  in  com- 
petition with  yonr  eternal  salvation.  There  is  no  slavery  like  sin,  nor  no 
liberty  like  His  service.  If  His  holy  Providence  shall  think  fit  to  seat  yon  on 
the  throne  of  your  royal  ancestors,  govern  yonr  people  with  justice  and  clemency. 
Bemember,  kings  are  not  made  for  themselves  but  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
Set  before  your  eyes,  in  your  own  actions,  a  pattern  of  all  manner  of  virtues. 
Consider  them  as  your  children.  You  are  the  child  of  vows  and  prayers ;  behave 
yourself  accordingly.  Honour  your  mother,  that  your  days  may  be  long ;  and 
be  always  a  kind  brother  to  your  dear  sister,  that  you  may  reap  the  blessings  of 
concord  and  unity. 

The  witnesses  of  this  scene,  fearing  the  effect  on  the  King, 
suggested  that  the  Prince  should  withdraw,  at  which  he  was  troubled 
and  said,  *  Do  not  take  my  son  away  from  me  till  I  have  given  him 
my  blessing  at  least.' 

On  the  27th  of  September  King  James  died  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  'The  moment  after  he  had  breathed  his  last,'  says 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  ever  the  most  loyal  brother  to  our  Prince,  *  we 
all  went  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  saluted  him  as  King.  He  was 
at  the  same  hour  proclaimed  at  the  gates  of  the  Chateau  of  Saint 
Germains  by  the  title  James  the  Third,  King  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  France.'  The  Queen,  in  compliance  with  the  ceremonial 
prescribed,  also  came  to  do  homage  to  her  boy,  saying,  'Sir,  I 
acknowledge  you  for  my  King,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  that 
you  are  my  son ' — words  quite  unnecessary  between  them,  for  never, 
we  suppose,  were  mother  and  son  more  united. 

The  reply  of  the  English  to  this  proclamation  was  to  pass  the 
Bill  of  Attainder  against  its  rightful  sovereign — including  his  royal 
mother — a  measure  which  cast  a  still  deeper  gloom  over  James's 
prospects.  As  has  been  truly  said,  he  was  'persecuted  from  his 
infancy,  overwhelmed  by  satirical  pamphlets  and  vulgar  threats,  .  •  . 
and  now  declared  to  be  a  rebel  and  a  traitor  because  he  claimed  the 
throne  which  had  been  torn  from  his  father.' 
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Meanwhile,  however,  the  exiled  family  was  treated  with  every 
honour  in  France.  On  the  18th  of  November,  Monsieur  de  Sourches 
chronicles  the  first  formal  visit  paid  by  James  to  King  Louis : 

In  the  afternoon  the  King  and  the  Queen  of  England  came  to  return  the 
visit  the  King  had  made  them  before  leaving  for  Fontainebleau.  The  King, 
who  arrived  with  his  gentlemen,  wore  the  great  mantle ;  the  Queen  came  in 
her  mantle,  with  her  ladies,  and  her  officers  were  in  long  cloaks. 

In  the  following  spring  occurs  another  entry : 

May  28rd,  1702.  In  the  evening  the  King  and  the  Queen  of  England  came  to 
see  the  King  at  Marly,  and  the  King  showed  the  young  King  over  his  garden, 
paying  him  the  same  honours  that  he  had  rendered  to  the  King  his  father. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1703,  James  partook  of  his  first  state  meal 
at  the  French  Court,  as  Monsieur  de  Sourches  is  careful  to  note : 

In  the  evening  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  came  to  Marly  and  supped 
with  the  King.  This  was  the  first  time  the  young  King  of  Enghmd  had  eaten 
with  his  Majesty :  he  had  an  armchair  on  the  right,  the  Queen  of  England  an 
armchair  in  the  middle,  and  the  King  an  armchair  on  the  left,  as  was  done  in 
the  time  of  the  late  King  James. 

The  intercourse  between  Saint  Grermains  and  the  French  Court 
was  as  constant  as  ever,  and  of  the  most  friendly  kind ;  and  as  James 
and  his  sister  grew  up  they  were  invited  with  their  mother — who 
forced  herself  to  go  for  her  children's  sake — to  every  festivity. 
There  are  continual  allusions  to  visits  to  Marly,  games  of  lanaquei^etf 
dances,  suppers,  in  which  the  English  royalties  took  their  share, 
and  Queen  Mary  Beatrice  was  always  treated  by  Louis  with  the  same 
deference  as  if  she  had  been  the  Queen  of  France.  A  few  extracts 
from  Monsieur  de  Sourches's  Memoirs  may  serve  as  illustration  : 

August  22nd,  1706.  In  the  evening  the  Eong  and  Queen  and  the  Princess 
of  England  came  to  Marly  about  six  o'clock.  The  King  did  the  honours  of  his 
gardens,  and  especially  of  his  new  white  marble  cascade,  which  they  found 
perfectly  beautiful.^ 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  1707,  he  notes : 

The  King  went  to  the  Plain  of  Houilles  to  review  his  two  regiments  of 
Guards.  He  found  there  the  King,  Queen,  and  Princess  of  England,  who  had 
arrived  before  him.  He  got  on  his  horse  and  rode  with  the  King  of  England, 
Monseigneur,  and  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy]and  Berry.  Their  Majesties  rode  first 
to  the  head  of  the  troops,  when  they  were  saluted,  the  men  presenting  arms, 
and  they  passed  along  the  line  a  second  time,  the  troops  being  then  under  arms. 

Oh  the  6th  of  March  the  English  Boyal  Family  arrived  at  Marly 

at  six-thirty.    The  King  went  out  to  meet  them  as  far  as  the.  entrance  to  the 
oh&teau.    They  found  the  saloon  lighted  up  and  all  prepared  for  the  ball,  the 

*  *  We  went  to  Marly-le-Boi,  and  there  I. found  a  more  beautiful  spot  than  any  I 
had  seen  in  my  life.  .  .  .  Water  fell  in  cascades  from  the  top  of  a  hiH  behind  the 
castle,  and  formed  a  large  channel  on  which  a  number  of  swans  floated.  ...  It  was  all 
grand,  all  regal ;  it  all  spoke  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.'~3femoift  of  Mme.  Vigie  1$ 
Brum,  p.  17,  trans.  Lionel  Straohey. 
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orchestra  playing  a  beaniifnl  orerture  in  the  style  of  the  celebrated  Lully.  .  .  . 
The  ball  was  oommenced  by  the  King  and  the  PrineesB  of  Englaiid* 

Again  we  find  them  at  an  essentially  French  entertainment,  the 
'  Feast  of  the  Bean/  when  James  and  Princess  Lonifle  sat  at  King 
Louis's  table : 

The  King  gave  a  great  feast  for  the  Eve  of  Epiphany  in  the  antechamber  of 
his  small  apartments:  There  were  four  tables,  two  of  sixteen  and  two  of  seven- 
teen places,  magnificently  served ;  and  they  cut  a  cake  at  each  table  to  see  to 
whom  the  royalty  of  the  bean  would  fall* 

Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  brightness  and  simple  amusements  in 
the  daily  life  of  Saint  Crermains,  where  the  Queen,  though  herself 
weighed  down  by  grief  and  anxiety,  only  desired  to  promote  her 
children's  happiness.  In  the  winter  she  gave  balls  and  receptions, 
and  in  the  summer,  aniong  other  pleasant  doings,  the  young  people 
would  make  little  pilgrimages  to  shrines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
take  their  meals  under  the  forest  trees. 

One  special  festivity  is  recorded  on  a  Shrove  Tuesday,  when  a 
masquerade  took  place,  to  which  the  whole  town  of  Saint  Germains 
was  admitted.  Etiquette  forbade  the  young  King  and  his  sister  to 
wear  masks  or  assume  any  special  character  by  their  dress,  but  they 
danced  merrily  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd-— «n  accomplishment  in 
which  both  excelled. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1706,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  James  com- 
pleted his  majority.  The  regency  of  the  Queen  Mother  was  then 
supposed  to  cease,  but  she  remained  virtually  the  leading  power  at 
Saint  Crermains,  although  she  and  everyone  there  treated  James 
as  their  King  and  master.  There  is  a  charming  descriptipn  of  him 
and  his  sister  given  about  this  time  in  a  letter  from  Count  Hamilton 
to  the  Duke  of  Berwick : 

The  King,  onr  yonng  master,  increases  every  day  in  wit,  and  the  Frinoefl8» 
his  sister,  becomes  more  and  more  charming.  Heaven  preserve  her  from  being 
stolen  from  as,  for  her  lady  governess  seems  to  have  no  other  fear  tiian  that. 
These  two  are  always  nesr  their  angnst  mother,  to  whom  they  pay  the  most 
tender  and  datiliil  attantlcBi.  * 

James  was  evidently  extremely  good-looking  at  this  age,  and  his 
manners  were  ever  singularly  gentle  and  courteous.  It  was  said  c^ 
him  in  after  years  that  no>ne  could  hold  a  Court  with  a  more  noble 
grace,  though  by  that  time  his  eariy  beauty  must  have  £ftded, 
and  he  was  piobkbly  more  like  the  description  given  of  him  by 
Horace  Walpole:.  'tall,  thin,  with  a  melaiiohdy  counteoance,  he 
seems  like  the  ghost  of  what  imagination  mig^t  evoked  represent 
to  oneself  Charles  I.  with  his  virtues,  minus  his  faults.  He  has 
the  marked  features  and  the  air  of  fritality  of  the  Stuarts.'  James's 
character  and  qualities  were  of  a  higb  oider,  and  his  education  had 
been  solid.    He  is  said  to  have  been  veiy  superior  to  his  &thar  in 
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political  tact  and  delicacy  of  judgment.  An  earnest  and  sincere 
Catholic,  he  would  never  hear  of  the  slightest  compromise  with  his 
conscience  regarding  his  position  to  the  succession.  '  You  will  see 
me  dead  rather  than  out  of  the  Church/  he  wrote  on  one  occasion  to 
his  mother. 

Lord  Stanhope  thus  sums  up  his  conduct :  '  To  the  great  and 
eternal  honour  of  the  Pretender,  he  indignantly  refused  to  sign  com- 
promises contrary  to  his  conscience :  rare  and  admirable  example  of 
religious  sincerity  in  a  Prince.' 

James's  health,  like  that  of  his  mother  and  sister,  was  very  deli- 
cate. He,  like  almost  everyone  in  those  days,  had  constant  attacks 
of  fever,  and  his  chest  was  weak.  In  reading  the  memoirs  of  the 
time  one  is  astonished  at  the  innumerable  illnesses  and  miseries 
recorded,  and  their  strange  remedies ;  and  the  English  Boyal  Family 
had  its  full  share.  James's  ill-health  was  indeed  to  impede  his  first 
active  effort  for  his  crown.  In  1708,  Louis  XIV.,  without  apparently 
informing  either  the  King  or  his  mother,  determined  to  fit  out  an 
armament  to  land  in  Scotland,  to  be  headed  by  James  himself. 
When  Louis  sent  for  him  to  join  the  expedition,  he  at  once  took  a 
hasty  farewell  of  the  Queen  and  his  sister,  and  set  out  for  Dunkirk ; 
but  he  had  hardly  reached  the  coast  when  he  was  attacked  by 
measles.  He  would  have  embarked  at  all  hazards,  but  the  cold 
weather  and  his  known  delicacy  induced  his  attendants  to  refuse 
this ;  and  although  he  insisted  upon  being  carried  on  board  one  ot 
the  French  ships  before  it  was  prudent  for  him  to  leave  his  room, 
the  favourable  wind  had  by  that  time  changed,  and  the  expedition 
conmienced  under  these  gloomy  auspices  ended,  as  we  know,  without 
doing  anything  to  forward  the  Jacobite  cause. 

After  this  disastrous  affair,  in  which  James  was  too  evidently  a 
victim  to  an  incomprehensible  State  policy,  the  young  King  determined 
to  join  the  French  army  in  the  Low  Comitries  as  a  volunteer.  While 
Queen  Anne  in  her  address  to  Parliament  called  her  brother  for  the 
first  time  by  the  title  of '  The  Pretender,'  a  sobriquet  which  perhapa 
did  more  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne  than  even  his  religion,  James 
himself  chose  the  appropriate  title  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  CFeorges. 
He  conducted  himself  during  this  campaign  so  as  to  win  the  a£fectiou 
and  esteem  of  all,  especially  of  his  oonmiander,  the  Due  de  Vendome. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  but  afterwards  caught  & 
malignant  intermittent  iEever,  and  returned  much  weakened  in  heattk 
to  Saint  Germains,  firm  in  his  determination,  however,  of  returning 
for' another  campaign*  At  this  juncture  the  defeat  at  Oudenarde, 
the  famine,  and  the  state  of  the  finances  led  France  to  desire 
peace,  and  in  this  case  Louis  was  powerless  to  avert  the  oonse^ 
quences  to  the  exOed  Prince.  James  and  his  mother  were  conscious 
that*no  peace  oould  be  concluded  unless  Louis  withdrew  his  protection 
from  the  young  King.    Anxious  not  to  be  dismissed  from  France,  and 
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eager  to  try  his  fortunes  once  more  in  Scotland,  whence  he  had 
received  fresh  invitations  and  promises  of  support,  James  implored 
Louis  to  help  him  in  such  an  expedition.  He  was  unhesitatingly 
refused,  and  received  a  hint  that  if  he  was  to  embroil  the  King  with 
Queen  Anne,  his  mother  would  be  deprived  of  her  shelter  in  France, 
and  of  her  pension,  which  formed  the  sole  support  of  herself,  her 
daughter,  and  their  fSuthful  followers. 

Afker  this  second  fedlure  James,  having  recovered  his  health, 
returned  to  the  army  in  Flanders.  During  this  campaign  the 
Memoirs  of  Monsieur  de  Sourches  have  several  references  to  his 
gallantry.  On  the  11th  of  September,  1709,  he  notes  the  rumour 
that  the  '  King  of  England,  who  was  ill  at  Cambrai,  hearing 
that  the  hostile  forces  were  about  to  meet,  set  off  in  haste  to  the 
army,  although  he  still  had  fever.'  Four  days  later,  he  gives  the 
famous  letter  written  by  the  Marquis  de  Boufflers  to  Louis  after 
the  defeat  of  the  French  arms  at  Malplaquet,  in  which  he  sap, 
'The  King  of  England  showed  throughout  all  the  vivacity  and  valour 
possible,'  adding  in  a  later  despatch,  'I  have  already  had  the  honour 
of  acquainting  your  Majesty  with  the  valour  everywhere  displayed 
by  the  King  of  England.  I  have  heard  since  that  several  i)erson8  near 
him  were  wounded.'  In  fact  James  bad  made  a  brilliant /ai^cTarm^s 
on  this  occasion.  After  Marshal  Yillars  was  carried  wounded  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  when  the  allies'  cavalry  broke  into  the  French  lines, 
de  Boufflersl  ordered  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Georges  to  advance  at  the 
head  of  1,200  of  the  Horse  Cruards,  which  he  did  so  gallantly  that  in 
one  charge  the  German  horse  were  broken  and  repulsed,  and  nothing 
but  the  steady  courage  of  the  English  troops,  and  the  skill  of  the 
commanders,  prevented  a  total  rout. 

The  ensuing  winter  was  spent  by  James  at  Saint  Germains ;  but 
in  the  May  of  1710  he  once  more  rejoined  the  French  army.  On 
this  occasion  a  curious  incident  is  recorded.  While  the  opposing 
armies  were  encamped  on  either  side  of  the  Scarpe,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  '  political  coquetry '  going  on  between  some  of  the  officers  of 
Marlborough's  staff  and  the  retinue  of  the  young  King,  who  at  ihe 
request  of  the  former  showed  himself  on  horseback  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream  to  those  who  had  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  see 
him.  Medals  bearing  his  bust  were  also  eagerly  accepted  by  s<mie 
of  the  English  party ;  some  of  these  were  sent  to  several  general 
officers  by  persons  on  James's  side,  enclosed  in  papers  bearing  the 
following  words  in  allusion  to  his  known  gallantry  at  Malplaquet : 
'  The  medal  is  good,  for  it  bore  six  hours'  fire ;  you  know  it  was  hot, 
for  yourselves  blew  the  coals.'  The  postscript,  still  more  significant, 
ran  thus :  '  You  know  it  was  well  tried  on  the  11th  of  September, 
1709.' 

Another  very  interesting  memory  is  connected  with  the  time 
passed  by  James  in  Flanders.    We  have  seen  that  he  was  at  Cambrai 
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before  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  bnt  his  chief  intercourse  with 
F^nelon  would  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  the  following  year.  The 
Chevalier  de  Ramsay,  in  his  Life  of  FSvdon,  gives  firagments  of  the 
talks  between  the  great  Archbishop  and  the  royal  youth  who  sought 
the  advice  which  would  be  necessary  to  him  when  he  should,  as  he 
still  hoped,  be  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  F^nelon's 
genius  is  wonderfully  displayed  in  his  knowledge  of  what  would  be 
required  of  a  constitutional  monarch  in  a  country  so  unlike  France, 
and  his  advice  as  to  the  religious  toleration  to  be  shown  by  James  to 
his  subjects,  *  Not  in  approving  everything  as  if  indiflferent,  but  in 
sufifering  with  patience  all  that  God  suffers  to  be,  and  trjdng  to  bring 
men  back  by  gentle  persuasion,'  is  very  striking. 

After  spending  these  few  days  at  Gambrai,  James  returned  to 
Saint  Germains,  charmed  with  all  he  had  seen  and  heard;  and 
F^nelon,  no  less  pleased  with  his  guest,  wrote  the  following  letter 
regarding  him  to  his  beloved  pupil,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The 
letter  is  the  more  pathetic  in  that  one  feels  that  James  possessed 
certain  qualities  which  F^nelon  had  longed  to  impart  to  the  Duke, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  real  excellence  and  talent,  had  not  taken  the 
position  in  public  life  always  desired  for  him  by  his  devoted  master 
and  friend : 

I  have  seen  the  King  of  England  several  times  in  an  informal  manner,  and 
I  think,  Monseigneor,  I  onght  to  tell  you  the  good  opinion  I  have  of  him.  He 
seems  to  be  sensible,  gentle,  and  equable  in  aU  things.  He  seems  to  take  well 
the  truths  told  to  him.  One  sees  in  him  the  love  of  virtue  and  the  religious 
principles  by  which  he  wishes  to  rule  his  conduct.  He  is  master  of  himself,  and 
acts  caknly  like  a  man  without  temper,  without  fancies,  or  inequalities  of 
humour  or  headstrong  imaginations,  as  one  who  always  consults  reason  and 
yields  to  it  in  all  things.  He  devotes  himself  to  others  from  duty,  and  is  full  of 
attention  for  each  one.  He  does  not  show  himself  weary  of  being  in  company, 
nor  in  haste  to  escape  and  be  alone,  nor  distracted  and  self -engrossed  when  in 
public ;  he  gives  his  whole  mind  to  what  he  is  about.  He  is  full  of  dignity  with- 
out pride.  He  proportions  his  attentions  and  his  conversation  according  to  rank 
and  merit.  He  shows  the  gentle  and  moderate  gaiety  of  a  mature  age.  ...  In 
a  word,  the  King  of  England  makes  himself  agreeable  and  acconmiodates  him- 
self to  others ;  he  possesses  a  practical  virtue  and  reasonableness.  His  firmness, 
his  evenness  of  character,  his  self-control  and  power  of  conciliating  others,  his 
gentle  and  pleasant  gravity,  his  gaiety,  which  never  degenerates  into  anything 
unbecoming,  prejudice  the  public  in  his  favour. 

James  returned  to  Saint  Germains  on  the  17th  of  September,  1710, 
as  M.  de  Sourches  notes,  and  visited  King  Louis  three  days  later. 

The  difficult  political  position  made  no  apparent  difference  in 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  Courts,  and  the  memoirs  continue  to 
refer  to  visits  from  the  English  royal  party ;  and  a  ball  at  Marly  in 
February  1711  is  specially  described,  on  which  occasion  King 
Louis  ordered  that  supper  should  be  taken  before  the  dance,  '  for 
love  of  them,'  as  James  and  his  mother  were  not  able  for  the  late 
hours — ^no  doubt  he  had  had  one  of  his  attacks  of  fever,  and  the 
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Queen  was  often  ill.  In  March  of  the  same  year  M.  de  Sourches 
remarks  that  there  is  *  great  noise  of  a  journey  to  be  made  by  the 
King  of  England ;  ...  it  was  murmured  that  he  was  going  into 
Provence,  and  that  he  was  to  marry  a  Princess  of  Piedmont.'  The 
journey,  however,  did  not  take  place  till  June,  when  he  made  a  tour 
round  France,  and  visited  the  French  army.  James  was  an  excellent 
correspondent,  and  wrote  constantly  to  his  mother  and  sister.  In 
July  he  describes  his  visit  to  Lyons,  where  he  inspected  the  silk 
factories,  and  on  this  and  other  occasions  he  noted  with  interest  any- 
thing that  had  to  do  with  the  progress  of  the  arts  or  domestic 
civilisation.  One  of  his  objects  at  Lyons  was  to  secure  a  piece  of 
silk  for  his  sister,  as  he  wrote  to  the  Queen  '  that  he  had  been 
desirous  of  purchasing  for  the  Princess  his  sister  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  silks  made  at  Lyons  for  a  petticoat,  but 
they  had  not  shown  him  any  that  he  thought  good  enough  for  her 
use.'  However,  he  summoned  Madame  I'lntendante  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  she  discovered  a  suitable  piece  of  brocade  for  his  sister  ^  to 
wear  in  winter  when  she  left  off  mourning.' 

This  piece  of  brocade  has  a  pathetic  interest  for  us,  as  Princess 
Louise  did  not  live  long  enough  to  wear  it,  and  it  was  afterwards 
used  for  the  church  at  Chaillot. 

The  following  spring  brought  utter  desolation  to  France  in  the 
sudden  and  unlooked-for  deaths  of  the  Dauphin  and  his  wife,  and  a 
month  later  James  was  taken  ill.  On  the  30tb  of  March  he  had 
visited  the  convent  at  Chaillot,  where  the  Queen  and  Princess  then 
were,  and  had,  as  the  convent  chronicle  says,  '  behaved  with  much 
courtesy  to  our  Mother,  thanking  her  for  the  prayers  she  had  made  for 
him  at  all  times,  and  for  the  care  she  had  taken  of  the  Queen  his 
mother,  and  the  consolation  she  had  been  to  her.  He  appeared  a 
little  indisposed  that  day,  but  returned  to  Saint  Grermains  in  the 
evening  with  the  Queen  and  Princess.' 

Two  days  later,  James  was  attacked  by  the  fatal  illness  of  the  day, 
smallpox ;  and  a  week  later  his  sister  took  the  complaint,  and  after  a 
brief  illness,  borne  with  immense  fortitude  and  cfaeerfol  Tesignaticn, 
she  left  this  world  on  the  18th  of  April.  James,  after  being  dangerously 
ill,  slowly  recovered,  but  from  henceforth  all  the  brightness  of  the 
exiled  home  was  gone.  Versailles  and  Saint  Grermains  were  equally 
in  mourning,  and  soon,  by  the  inexorable  law  of  politics,  James  was 
forced  to  leave  France  and  his  mother,  to  begin  that  series  of 
wanderings  belonging  to  his  later  life.  M.  de  Sourches  thus  sadly 
chronicles  the  parting  visit  paid  to  the  French  Court  by  the  young 
King,  which  took  place  on  his  birthday,  the  10th  of  June,  1712  : 

In  the  afternoon  about  three  o*obok  the  King  and  Qaoen  of  EngiaiWi  4Mtiie 
to  Marly  to  visit  the  King,  who,  having  received  them  with  the  maal  oere^ 
monies,  and  having  conversed  with  them  for  a  short  time  in  the  saloon,  obn- 
duoted  them  to  the  apartment  of  the  Margnise  de  Haintenon,  where  he 
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remamed  with  them  for  about  an  hoar.  After  that  he  lefk  them,  in  order  to 
shoot.  The  King  of  England  remained  some  time  longer  with  the  Marquise  de 
Maintenon,  while  the  Queen  went  to  visit  Madame,  where  they  both  shed  many 
tears.  Eioally  the  King  went  to  see  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Bern  and  to  see 
Madame,  and  the  Queen,  on  her  side,  having  finished  her  visits,  they  set  off  to 
return  to  Saint  Germains.    No  one  could  be  sadder  than  they  both  appeared. 

And  here  we  must  leave  James,  with  the  greater  part  of  his'long 
sad  life  still  before  him.  Slany  hard  things  have  been  said  of  him  and 
of  his  conduct  in  later  days,  but  it  is  only  fiedr  that  the  attacks 
made  upon  him  should  be  thoroughly  investigated.  Although  no 
doubt  mistaken  on  occasions,  and  surrounded  by  councillors  not  always 
trustworthy  or  prudent,  his  own  character  and  actions  will,  we  think, 
be  proved  to  be  not  unworthy  of  the  bright  promise  of  his  youth. 

M.  M.  Maxwell  Scott. 
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VOLUNTEERS  FOR   THE  FLEET 


The  movement  for  attracting  volunteers  to  the  fleet  reveals  in  a 
welcome  light  the  attitude  of  the  Admiralty  towards  those  who  are 
anxious  to  serve  their  country,  an  attitude  of  active  encouragement 
and  consideration ;  and  it  shows  also  the  latent  patriotism  of  a  large 
number  of  men  who  love  the  life  of  the  sea  and  welcome  the 
opportunity  of  associating  themselves  with  the  Navy.  Those  who 
join  the  new  force  embrace  the  liability  to  hard  living,  arduous 
labour,  and  perils  of  war  not  insignificant ;  and  yet  in  face  of  the 
heavy  burden  which  service  casts  upon  them  recruits  are  coming 
forward  in  greater  numbers  than  was  anticipated.  It  is  not  everyone, 
especially  among  the  professional  classes,  who  is  willing  to  wear  the 
'blue  collar'  and  uniform  of  the  ordinary  naval  seaman,  devote 
many  hours  to  drills,  and  incur  a  liability  to  personal  service  in  war- 
time which  can  be  shirked  only  at  the  risk  of  penal  punishment. 
The  Admiralty  have  wisely  recognised  that  there  is  a  minimum  of 
efficiency  on  which  they  can  and  should  insist,  and  they  have  been 
content  to  rely  on  the  spirit  of  emulation  which  animates  all 
Englishmen  with  their  hearts  in  a  task,  to  raise  the  force  above  the 
official  standard.  They  have  asked  for  comparatively  little  in  the 
matter  of  drill,  but  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  type  of 
recruits  now  coming  forward  doubts  that  the  methods  of  the 
authorities  will  prove  infinitely  more  successful  than  a  more  rigid 
regime  would  have  done.  Men  who  volunteer  for  national  service 
may  be  led  by  official  encouragement  and  competition  in  drills  to  a 
higher  general  level  of  efficiency  than  they  will  reach  if  it  is 
attempted  to  drive  them  by  hard-and-fast  regulations.  It  is  on 
these  lines  that  the  Admiralty  have  organised  the  new  volunteer 
force  rather  than  a  cast-iron  code,  liable  to  chafe  men  and  rob  them 
of  their  enthusiasm  for  the  cause,  which  must  be  the  main  motive, 
after  all,  of  those  who  voluntarily  render  national  service. 

Already  there  is  one  company  of  London  Naval  Volunteers  made  up 
of  stockbrokers  and  clerks  in  the  *  House,'  and  another  has  been  formed 
consisting  of  barristers,  solicitors,  and  others  connected  with  the 
law.  Of  course,  hundreds  have  been  entered  as  '  clerks,'  and  for  the 
rest  there  are  commercial  travellers,  salesmen,  estate  agents,  bank 
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cashiers,  journalists,  tradesmen,  schoolmasters,  compositors,  junior 
officers  of  the  mercantile  marine,  and  a  number  of  engineers  and 
skilled  mechanics,  including  electricians  and  engine-fitters.  .  Many 
of  the  members  have  had  sea  experience  as  yachtsmen ;  others  have 
served  in  past  years  as  infantry  or  artillery  volunteers,  and  the 
force  already  includes  quite  a  large  number  of  men  with  mechanical 
or  electrical  knowledge,  whose  services  will  be  specially  useful  in  a 
fleet  whose  fighting  efficiency  depends  so  largely  upon  the  smooth 
working  of  electrical  and  hydraulic  appliances  and  countless  auxiliary 
engines  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  mechanic  who  can  repair  some 
piece  of  machinery  during  an  action,  adjust  a  gun-mounting,  or  set 
a  dynamo  working  which  has  broken  down  temporarily  will  prove  a 
most  valuable  unit  on  board  a  man-of-war  in  action.  From  the  first 
the  Admiralty  hoped  that  the  force  would  attract  men  with  special 
trade  aptitudes,  and  determined  that  the  best  possible  use  should  be 
made  of  all  these  abilities.  The  regulations  state  that  'the  pro- 
fessional skill  of  every  volunteer  is  to  be  recorded  on  enrolment,  with 
a  view  to  utilising  it  when  called  up  in  time  of  emergency.'  From 
the  shipbuilding  and  engineering  works  on  the  Thames,  Mersey, 
and  Clyde  in  particular,  recruits  have  been  secured  who  cannot  fail 
to  prove  of  the  highest  value  on  board  a  man-of-war  in  time  of  stress 
and  strain.  It  is  a  curious  feu^t  that  such  men  are  of  infinitely 
more  service  than  the  typical  seamen,  who,  it  may  be,  have  been  all 
round  the  world  before  the  mast,  or  have  spent  their  lives  on  board 
fishing  smacks.  The  Navy  to-day  is  a  mechanical  Navy,  and  there 
is  little  room  for  the  mere  sailorman,  with  all  his  antiquated  lore, 
in  a  modem  ship  of  war,  in  which  steam,  hydraulic,  and  electric 
power  do  most  of  the  work  which  in  the  past  was  performed  by  the 
wind  or  the  crew.  Consequently  it  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly 
the  wisdom  of  the  Admiralty  in  stating  from  the  first  that  they 
desire  to  obtain  in  the  new  volunteer  force  as  many  recruits  with 
scientific  or  mechanical  acquirements  as  possible. 

The  experience  in  London  has  been  the  experience  in  other  parts 
of  Great  Britain :  volunteers  are  coming  forward  in  larger  numbers 
than  had  been  expected.  London,  with  the  Hon.  Bupert  Guinness, 
C.M.G.,  as  divisional  commander,  has  already  enrolled  nearly  1000 ; 
Glasgow,  with  the  Marquess  of  Graham  as  commander,  has  made  good 
progress,  and  has  now  upwards  of  700 ;  Liverpool,  with  the  Earl  of 
Tjathom ;  Bristol,  with  Commander  Thompson ;  Brighton  and  Hove, 
with  Admiral  the  Hon.  T.  A.  Brand  as  conmiander,  and  other  seaport 
towns  are  already  joining  in  the  movement  with  enthusiasm. 

The  country  has  had  Naval  Volunteers  before,  but  they  were  dis- 
banded twelve  years  ago  by  Lord  George  Hamilton,  when  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  on  the  advice  of  a  committee  over  which  the 
late  Admiral  Sir  George  Tryon  presided.  There  were  £aults  on  both 
sides,  but  the  failure  may,  in  large  measure,  be  traced  to  the  lack  of 
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official  encouragement  and  to  the  initaal  error  of  HmifciTig  the  area  of 
employment.  The  Admiralty  were  bound  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
of  1873,  which  empowered  them  to  raise  what  were  styled  *  Boyal 
Naval  Artillery  Volunteers '  for  service  on  board  ship,  or  jMUtly  on  board 
ship  and  partly  on  land,  for  the  defence  of  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Channel  Islands,  Isle  of  Man,  and  tot  service  in  adjacent 
seas.  The  old  theories  as  to  coast  defence  by  the  Navy  died,  and  the 
Admiralty  had  no  idea  then  how  to  utilise  the  volunteers ;  and  con* 
sequently  Sir  George  Tryon's  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  force  was  not  worth  the  money  its  maintenance  involved. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  movement  started  &om  without  the 
Admiralty.  Ftom  the  first  the  authorities  stipulated  the  minimnm 
conditions  of  practically  world-wide  service  on  which  they  would 
insist,  and  these  were  accepted.  BefcHre  definite  action  was  taken, 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  Committee  on  Naval  Beserves  was  asked  to  state 
how  f&r  in  their  opinion  a  Naval  Volunteer  movement  could  be 
utilised  towards  the  manning  requirements  of  the  war  fled;.  The 
answer  which  was  given. served  as  the  basis  on  which  the  force  is 
now  being  organised,  and  the  quotation  of  this  section  of  their  report 
will  indicate  Admiralty  policy  in  the  matter : 

The  experienoa  of  the  Army  has  shown  that  large  numbers  ol  dvilians  take 
a  priie  in  aequiring  military  knowledge  and  disoiplme,  and  in  tramiag  them- 
selves for  service  in  war.  It  seems  to  be  both  wasteful  and  onnatnrai  that  all 
the  amateur  talent  in  this  country  should,  for  want  of  opportunity,  be  obliged 
to  turn  to  military  to  the  exclusion  of  naval  training,  and  in  view  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  fleet  that  may  be  f otmd  necessary  in  a  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  British  Empire  at  sea,  the  Committee  cannot  but  thiok  that  a  body  of 
volunteers  would  be  likely  to  prove  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  branch  to  the 
personnel  of  the  Kavy  in  time  of  war. 

A  body  of  volunteers  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  having  only  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  sea  work,  but  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  use  of  naval 
arms  in  addition  to  their  own  professional  acquirements,  should,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  be  able  to  render  useful  service  as  occasion  might  aidse ;  and 
it  would  be  better  that  this  body  of  men  should  at  first  be  small  in  numbers  and 
efficient,  rather  than  a  large,  inefficient,  aad  unreliable  force  which  would  be 
more  costly  and  of  less  use  to  the  Service. 

After  having  been  established  on  this  understanding  their  numbers  could 
be  increased  as  far  as  might  be  found  possible  without  loss  of  efficiency. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  patriotism  of  men  joining  will  be  rewarded  by  strong 
official  encouragement,  whidi  the  Committee  consider  essential  to  their  success 
and  efficiency. 

In  hearty  agreement  with  the  terms  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
committee,  the  naval  authorities  proceeded  to  arrange  for  the 
organisation  of  a  voltmteer  force  for  the  fled;.  Precedent  dictated 
the  creation  of  a  sulMlepartment  of  the  Admiralty,  which  would  have 
organised  and  managed  the  new  force.  It  was  decided  to  abandon 
precedent,  and  a  conmiittee  of  civilians  specially  interested  in  the 
movement  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  scheme  as  outlined  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  committee.    On  this  body  the  Admiralty  is  represented 
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by  a  naval  officer.  It  is  ^npowered  with  the  control  of  the  new  force, 
under  the  supreme  authority,  of  course,  of  the  Admiral  Superintendent 
of  Naval  Beserves. 

The  Committee  comprises  the  following  members :  Mr.  C.  E.  H. 
Chadwyck-Healey,  K.C.  (Chairman),  a  devoted  yachtsman,  the 
Marquess  of  Ailsa,  the  Marquess  of  Graham,  Mr.  B.  Fossett  Lock, 
Major  H.  Langdon,  Mr.  Goodenough  Taylor,  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey,  Sir 
James  Bell,  Bart.,  Bear-Admiral  C.  J.  Norcock  (representing  the 
Admiralty),  Colonel  A.  F.  Gatliflf,  K.M.L.I.,  and  Mr.  Valentine 
Taubman  Goldie  (Secretary).  The  advantage  of  thus  delegating  the 
control  of  the  force  is  obvious.  The  Admiralty  laid  down  their 
requirements,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  war  needs  of  the 
fleet,  and  the  committee  were  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
meeting  the  official  demands  and  making  them  dovetail  into  the  civil 
occupations  of  the  members  of  the  force,  so  as  to  render  drill  as  little 
inconvenient  as  possible.  From  the  first  the  Admiralty  recognised 
firankly  that  a  volunteer  has  his  civil  occupation  to  follow,  and  the 
result  is  that  he  is  able  to  drill  (taking  London  as  an  example) 
practically  at  any  time  after  four  in  the  afternoon,  so  long  as  he  does 
at  least  forty  drills  in  the  first  year  and  twenty-four  in  subsequent 
years  and  has  satisfied  the  officer  instructor  as  to  his  efficiency. 
The  regulations  on  this  matter  are  of  special  importance : 

To  qualify  for  an  'efficient/  thereby  earning  the  capitation  grant  of  85«. 
annnally,  every  officer  and  man  most  attend  at  least  forty  drills  during  the  first 
year,  and  be  qnalified  to  receive  a  certificate  i^om  the  officer  instmctor  that  he 
has  a  competent  knowledge  of  his  drills,  and  is  able  to  take  any  man's  part  at 
the  gons  at  which  he  has  been  instructed  except '  No.  1,*  and  tbat  he  has  been 
present  at  the  annual  inspection.  A  drill  is  to  consist  of  instruction  for  not  less 
than  one  hour. 

Efficients  will  be  required  to  requalify  annually,  and  must  attend  at  least 
twenty-four  drills  during  the  year.  If  embarked  (that  is,  in  one  of  his  Majesty's 
sea-going  ships),  one  day's  sea  sendee  will  be  considered  equiralent  to  six 
ordinary  drills. 

These  regulations  do  not  constitute  a  severe  tax  upon  the 
members  of  the  force.  Experience  will  certainly  show — in  &ct, 
has  already  amply  shown — that  members  desire  to  reach  a  higher 
standard  of  efficiency  than  this  minimum  represents,  and  such  men 
will  be  encouraged.  Every  'efficient'  volunteer  will  earn  a  capitation 
grant  of  SSe.  annually,  and  he  may  earn  any  two  of  the  following 
additional  grants  besides  the  sum  he  may  gain,  if  an  officer,  by 
obtaining  the  Board  of  Trade  master's  certificate,  which  most  yachts* 
men  aspire  to  hold. 

£    i.      d. 

Gunnery  (officers  and  petty  officers  only)       .        .        .    1  10    0 
Torpedo  (officers  and  petty  officers  only)  •        .    1  10    0 

Engine*room  work  or  electrician  (all  bands)  .        •        .    1  10    0 

Signalling  (all  hands) 1  10    0 

Signalling  and  telegraphy  (all  hands)      .        .        .        .400 
'    Board  of  Trade  master's  certificate  (officers  only)  .        .    1  10    0 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  reference  is  made  to  '  sea-training,'  but 
this  is  regarded  as  a  privilege.  It  is  provided  that  'sea-tndning  in 
the  case  of  men  dossed  as  effixAemi  ordy  will  be  given  when  possible 
in  sea-going  ships  of  his  Majesty's  Navy/  and  it  is  also  laid  down 
that  volunteers  '  will  accommodate  themselves  to  the  berthing  and 
messing  arrangements  usual  for  the  seamen  of  the  Boyal  Navy.' 
Whether  this  sea-traming  will  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  by  volun- 
teers after  one  experience  will  depend  on  two  conditions — ^whether 
they  are  prepared  to  rough  it  as  naval  seamen,  and  upon  the 
character  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  them  on  board  the  ships  to 
which  they  are  appointed.  Bluejackets  are  not  pampered;  their 
sleeping  arrangements  are  not  luxurious — ^they  sling  a  hammock 
practically  wherever  there  is  space ;  their  *  messes '  represent  an 
irreducible  minimum  of  comfort — ^benches,  with  a  hinged  board  for 
meals,  which  stand  on  iron  '  pins/  and  can  be  removed  in  an  instant  so 
as  to  have  the  deck  free ;  their  food  is  simple  in  the  extreme :  at 
sea,  hard  biscuits  take  the  place  of  bread,  and  they  have  no  butter 
unless  they  buy  it,  but  have  lately  gained  some  few  luxuries :  jam 
in  six  varieties — a  concession  by  the  way,  that  many  do  not  value — 
milk  (condensed),  and  cofifee ;  the  hours  of  work  are  long,  and  of  sleep 
broken ;  the  labour  is  often  hard,  the  discipline  is  necessarily  strict, 
and  they  live  under  the  eye  of  the  ship's  police,  who  see  that  the 
hammocks  are  properly  lashed  up  in  the  morning— any  time  from 
4.30  to  5.0  A.M.,  that  clothing  is  properly  stowed  away  in  the 
canvas  bag  which  each  man  possesses,  &c.  Much  of  the  incon- 
venience attaching  to  a  volunteer  seaman's  life  on  board  ship  may 
be  minimised  by  tact,  especially  if  the  men  are  sent  to  sea  in  batches 
so  as  to  have  messes  to  themselves,  and  recognise  fully  that  they  must 
relinquish  for  the  time  many  of  the  little  luxuries  to  which  they  are 
accustomed  ashore. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  Naval  Volunteers  will  not  go  to  sea  with 
any  of  the  squadrons.  For  some  time  their  energies  must  be  devoted 
to  drill,  either  in  sheds  or  batteries  ashore  or  in  stationary  ships,  so  as 
to  earn  the  capitation  grant  as  '  efficients ' ;  but  next  year  it  is  hoped 
that  more  ambitious  training  will  be  undertaken.  A  year  or  two  ago 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  take  them  on  board  one  or  other  of  the 
large  ships  acting  as  coastguard  vessels.  These  men-of-war  have,  how- 
ever, been  withdrawn  from  coast  service,  and  have  joined  the  Home 
Fleet,  which  is  now  always  at  sea  cruising.  Simultaneously  with 
this  change  the  United  Kingdom  was  divided  into  six  coastguard 
districts,  each  under  the  command  of  a  captain,  who  has  at  hiB 
disposal  a  cruiser.  Six  second-class  cruisers  have  been  set  apart  for 
service  in  the  various  districts,  and  they  act  as  drillships  for  the 
Boyal  Naval  Reserve,  being  good  swift  modem  ships,  admirably  suited 
to  the  purpose.  The  And/roma^  has  her  headquarters  at  Harwich, 
the  ApoUo  at  Southaiiipton  Water,  the  Spartan  at  Holyhead,  the 
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Sappho  at  Queensferry,  the  .£6Lub  at  Queenstown,  and  the  MdampuB 
at  Kingstown.  It  is  intended  that  on  board  these  ships  the  volun- 
teers shall  be  given  fieu^ilities  for  going  to  sea.  They  could  be  em- 
barked for  one  of  the  usual  holidays,  Easter,  Whitsun,  or  even  in 
August,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  their  occupations 
ashore.  In  the  future  it  might  even  be  possible  to  concentrate 
these  ships,  forming  a  good  cruiser  squadron,  and  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gramme cruise  round  the  coast — ^thus  advertising  the  new  force 
— ^and  possibly  do  some  evolutions.  On  board  these  ships  the 
volunteers  will  have  as  shipmates,  not  young  seamen,  but  a  large 
number  of  seasoned  men  of  the  Naval  Beserve ;  and  the  officers  of  the 
vessels,  by  the  exercise  of  some  amount  of  tact,  might  make  the 
time  spent  afloat  as  pleasurable  as  it  should  be  profitable.  In  future 
y^ars,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  force  might  be  taken  to  sea  for  the 
summer  manoeuvres  of  the  fleet,  but  as  a  beginning  the  cruises  in  the 
AThdnnymcLcke  and  her  sisters  will  supply  just  that  taste  of  sea  life  that 
the  men  desire. 

The  land  volunteer  has  to  wear  a  uniform  which  is  similar  in 
character  to  that  of  practically  all  soldiers ;  fighting,  the  most  ancient 
of  all  professions,  has  so  long  had  its  distinctive  and,  as  a  rule,  attrac- 
tive garb  that  familiarity  has  robbed  it  of  its  strangeness.  In  feu^t, 
the  uniform  of  land  soldiers  has  been  the  magnet  which  has  lured 
thousands  of  men  to  bear  arms.  In  the  case  of  the  men  of  the  Navy 
the  uniform  has  always  been  useful  rather  than  ornamental — ^severely 
useful.  It  differs  in  all  respects  firom  that  of  the  civil  population,  and 
it  is  this  outfit  which  the  Naval  Volunteer  is  called  upon  to  wear  on 
duty.  These  citizen  sailors  of  the  fleet  must  put  on,  even  for  drills,  the 
complete  garb  with  slight  variations  of  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  the  King's  ships.  They  must  wear  the  regulation  '  bell '  trousers, 
'  frocks,'  with  flannels  cut  low  round  the  neck,  and  the  typical  naval 
cap,  with  '  R.N.V.'  on  the  ribbon.  The  whole  uniform  of  an  ordinary 
naval  seaman  has  to  be  adopted  by  these  newest  recruits,  even  down 
to  the  knife  and  lanjrard.  The  r^ulations  specify  in  detail  the '  kit ' 
with  which  the  volunteer  is  provided  by  the  Admiralty  firee  of  cost, 
the  wearer  being  charged  to  keep  it  in  good  repair  himself.   It  includes 

1  pair  blue  doth  trousers. 
1  blue  serge  frock. 

1  white  drill  frock  and  2  jean  collars. 

2  flannels. 

1  cap  and  ribbon  and  2  cap  covers,  white. 
1  hat  and  ribbon. 
1  knife  and  lanyard. 
1  blue  silk  handkerchief  (for  the  neck). 
1  bag  (waterproof)  for  kit. 
Blue  serge  working  dress. 
1  pair  of  gaiters. 

For  chief  petty  ofifioers  1  jacket  instead  of  frock. 
Additional  kit  when  embarked :  white  working  dress,  and  oilskins. 
Vot.  LV.— No.  328  3  X 
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The  officers  of  the  Naval  Volmiteers  wear  a  uniform  similar  to 
that  of  a  regular  naval  officer,  but  with  a  different  type  of  gold 
braid. 

The  amount  of  seamanlike  lore  which  a  *  trained  man '  of  the 
Naval  Volunteers  must  acquire  is  not  inconsiderable.  Most  men  who 
are  a  credit  to  the  force  will  certainly  not  be  satisfied  witti  tiie  mere 
^efficient'  certificate,  but  will  desire,  in  order  to  qualify  for  pro- 
motion to  leading  man  and  petty  officer,  to  obtain  the  *  trained 
man's '  certificate,  which  will  recite  that  he  '  possesses  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  heavy  and  quick-firing  gun,  rifle,  pisbd  and 
cutlass  drills,  and  that  he  can  take  the  helm,  heave  the  lead,  and  take 
charge  of  a  service  boat.'  In  brief,  the  man  who  gains  this  certificate 
must  be  a  good  all-round  sailor. 

Boats  of  service  pattern,  equipped  for  rowing  and  sailing  exercise, 
with  all  masts,  sails,  and  other  necessary  gear,  are  provided  f(»r  each 
company,  and  every  man  is  given  a  rifle.  For  drills,  either  the 
volunteers  will  have  a  special  ship  allotted  to  them,  as  is  the  case  in 
London,  or  they  will  undergo  drill  at  one  of  the  Naval  Eeserve  bat- 
teries, or  on  board  one  of  the  Naval  Beserve  drill-ships.  The  London 
division  has  been  provided  with  the  sloop  Bua^saa^y  of  1140  tons 
displacement,  which  has  been  equipped  with  quick*firingand  machine 
guns,  and  taken  up  moorings  near  Blackfriars  Bridge,  in  full  view  of 
passers-by  on  the  Thames  Embankment.  In  detailing  this  little 
vessel  for  use  by  the  London  volunteers,  the  Admiralty  ^pear  to 
have  made  a  fistlse  move.  She  is  small,  too  small  for  many  men  to 
be  on  board  at  the  same  time,  and  she  is  old.  Gutted  of  her 
machineiy,  she  is  only  a  man-of-war  in  name,  and  cannot  go  to  sea. 
At  the  same  time  she  wiU  entail  considerable  expense,  while  not 
relieving  the  division  of  the  necessity  of  providing  a  drill-shed 
ashore.  She  really  serves  no  useful  purpose,  and  the  money  devoted 
to  her  refitting  and  maintenance  could  have  been  spent  to  better 
purpose  in  providing  the  most  efficient  volunteers  with  more  or  less 
frequent  cruises  in  a  sea-going  cruiser,  a  privilege  which  would  have 
been  greatly  valued.  Now  the  vessel  is  at  Blackfriars,  she  must  stay 
there  presumably,  and  she  will  act,  it  is  true,  as  an  advertisement,  whidi 
the  new  force  needs ;  but  the  money  that  she  abscvbs  should  not  be 
quoted  by  the  authorities  as  an  excuse  for  cutting  down  the  number 
of  men  sent  to  sea  for  cruises*  On  board  the  Buzzcard,  the  London 
volimteers  go  for  drill,  each  company  having  its  own  petty  oBacet 
instructor,  a  man  pensioned  from  the  Navy;  and  these  company 
instructors  are  under  an  officer  of,  or  retired  from,  the  Navy — at 
present,  exclusively  the  latter,  as  there  is  none  on  the  active  list  to 
spare — ^who  acts  as  divisional  instructor.  In  addition  each  division, 
which  includes  five  companies  of  100  men,  has  an  armourer  provided 
for  the  repair  of  the  guns  and  gun-mountings,  rifles,  etc.  The  fall 
strength  of  a  company  and  a  divisiim  is  as  follows : 
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Lieutenant  commanding     . 
Lieutenant  Listraetor. 
6nb-LientenaniB . 
Staff  Surgeon  (Honorary)   . 
Surgeons     .... 
Paymaster  .... 
Assistant  Paymaster  . 
Chaplain  (Honorary)  . 
Midshipmen        •        • 
Total  commissioned  officers 

Chief  Petty  Officers     . 
Chief  Petty  Officer  Instructors 
Armourer    .... 
Bugle  Major 
1st  Class  Petty  Officers 
2nd  Class  Petty  Officers      . 
Leading  Men  and  Men 
Buglers       .... 

Total     enrolled,     including 
missioned  officers 


Oompaay 

2 
1 


com- 


92 
1 

108 


BiTidoBof 
fiyeoompMdti. 

1 

1 

10 

1 

5 
1 
1 

1 
5 


5 

5 

1 

1 

10 

10 

460 

5 


The  regulations  also  state : 

In  addition  to  the  above  establishment  there  may  be  added  to  each  company 
unit  such  number  of  trained  signalmen  as  the  Admiralty  may  from  time  to  time 
direct.    Trained  signalmen  must  be  proficient  telegraphists. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  desired  that  among  the  leading  men  and  men 
there  should  be  as  many  as  possible  qualified  by  trade  to  aet  as  telegraphistSr 
electricians,  armourers,  or  artisans. 

Of  the  above  table  the  following  will  form  the  permanent  staff,  and  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Admiralty,  viz. :  lieutenant  inslruetors,  petty  officer  instructorSr 
and  armourers. 

A  few  points  in  the  regulations  are  worthy  of  note.  While  Naval 
Volunteers  accept  the  liability  to  serve  '  either  ashore  or  afloat,  acF 
may  be  directed  by  the  Admiralty,  and  anjrwhere  the  Admiralty  may" 
have  need  of  their  services,  with  the  understanding  that  those 
services  shall,  as  much  as  practicable,  be  confined  to  home  waters 
and  the  Mediterranean,'  they  also  have  the  assurance  that  they  will 
receive  similar  treatment  afloat  as  to  pay,  pensions,  and  widows' 
pensions  as  ordinary  naval  seamen,  and  if  injured  at  drill  the 
Admiralty  accept  the  responsibility  for  medical  attendance,  and  will 
pay  pensions  or  compensations  for  injuries  or  hurts  received  whilst 
dh  service  or  drill.  When  in  uniform,  officers  and  men  of  the  Naval 
Volunteers  are  to  pay  the  customary  marks  of  respect  to  such  officers 
of  the  Navy,  Army  and  Auxiliary  Forces  as  are  entitled  to  be 
saluted  by  officers  and  men  of  corresponding  rank  in  their  own 
services.  Ergo,  a  Naval  Volunteer,  who  may  be  a  young  barrister  or 
stockbroker,  going  to  sea  for  training,  will  be  obliged  to  salute  the 
youngest  midshipman  and  warrant  officers. 

8x2 
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How  the  scheme  will  work  out  in  practice  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  has  not  a  few  good  points.  Its  administration  will  not  be 
hindered  by  red  tape  or  regulations  irritating  to  the  civilian  strange 
to  service  customs,  and  yet  due  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  necessary  measure  of  discipline.  The  arrange- 
ments for  drilling  are  so  elastic  that  any  officer  or  seaman  can 
qualify  as  '  efficient '  by  devoting  one  hour  or  so  a  week  during 
the  first  year,  and  one  hour  a  fortnight  each  year  afterwards, 
apart  from  the  usual  holidays  at  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsun,  and 
the  summer. 

The  class  of  volunteer  who  is  coming  forward  suggests  that  he 
will  readily  acquire  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  varied  drill 
he  will  undergo.  In  time  of  war  his  lot  may  be  rough  and  hard,  and 
the  conditions  very  different  from  those  to  which  he  is  accustomed 
ashore,  but  at  such  a  time  of  emergency  as  would  lead  the  Admiralty 
to  call  upon  the  services  of  volunteers,  men  of  this  type  would  be 
the  very  last  to  raise  complaints  on  matters  of  detail.  When  the 
auxiliary  force  is  needed,  the  position  not  of  this  country  but  of  the 
whole  Empire  will  be  such  that  men  will  envy  the  volunteers  the 
measure  of  naval  efficiency  that  will  enable  them  to  render  skilled 
aid  in  the  great  task  of  driving  off  the  foe,  and  all  the  little  matters 
of  inconvenience  and  rough  living  will  sink  into  absolute  insigni- 
ficance in  &ce  of  an  imminent  danger.  In  practice  it  may  be 
possible  to  smooth  away  a  number  of  the  rules  which  suggest 
difficulties  when  seen  on  paper.  One  great  safeguard  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  corps  is  that  each  company  has  a  naval  petty 
officer  as  instructor,  and  that  each  division  has  a  naval  commissioned 
officer  attached  to  it.  By  these  means  officers  and  men  will  be 
brought  into  close  association  with  the  fleet,  its  tradition,  and 
customs  from  the  very  hour  they  join  the  force ;  and  they  will  have 
every  opportunity  of  becoming  fEuniliar  with  the  needs  of  the  most 
highly  specialised  and  technical  force  in  the  world,  a  force  which  is 
always  on  active  service,  always  ready  for  war. 

The  decision  to  raise  volunteers  for  the  fleet  will  suggest  the 
doubt  in  many  minds  whether  the  civilian,  however  enthusiastic  he 
may  be,  can  be  fieishioned  by  occasional  drills  so  as  to  reach  a 
Bufficiently  high  standard  to  be  of  real  use  on  board  ship.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  volunteers,  as  a  rule,  will  have 
better  educational  qualifications  than  the  ordinary  bluejacket, 
certainly  much  better  than  the  youths  of  eighteen  or  so  who  enter 
the  Navy  after  a  short  course  in  one  of  the  supplementary  sea-goiog 
training-ships.  Volunteers,  with  this  initial  advantage,  allied  with 
the  smartening  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  office  or  workshop, 
should  be  able  to  become  proficient  in  drill  much  quicker  than  the 
raw  first-class  boy  and  ordinary  seaman.  As  a  rule,  they  will  not 
rival  the  best  shots  and  really  efficient  men  of  the  regular  force,  and 
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to  find  nsefol  work  for  them  in  a  war  fleet  it  will  not  be  necessary 
that  they  should.  It  is  held  by  naval  officers  who  have  given  the 
subject  the  closest  attention  that  not  more  than  about  40  per  cent, 
of  the  crew  of  a  battleship  or  cruiser  must  reach  the  highest  level  of 
fighting  efficiency.  The  remainder,  *  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water '  as  they  have  been  called,  will  have  duties  which  do  not 
necessarily  require  the  possession  of  expert  knowledge  or  expert 
skill — attending  to  the  hoses  for  keeping  the  decks  firee  firom  fire^ 
handing  along  ammunition,  and  performing  a  dozen  other  tasks,  neces- 
sary, but  not  highly  technical  in  character.  The  specially  noted 
individual  qualifications  of  men  in  the  Volunteer  force — ability  as 
electricians,  telegraphists,  and  signallers,  workers  with  tools  of 
various  kinds — ^will  render  these  men  most  useful  to  the  commander 
of  a  conmiissioned  ship  when  making  out  his  '  quarter  biU.' 

It  is  less  easy  to  understand  how  the  services  of  the  officers  of 
the  Volunteer  force  can  be  usefully  employed  afloat.  While  naval 
officers  are  arranged  in  classes  according  to  their  success  in  examina- 
tion, all  have  a  degree  of  knowledge  of  seamanship,  gunnery,  or 
torpedoes  to  which  the  Volunteer  officer  cannot  aspire.  Among 
naval  officers  there  are  no  '  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.'  It 
is  almost  impossible  that  Volunteer  officers  should  retain  the  command 
of  their  companies  in  time  of  war ;  this  is  generally  admitted  by  the 
officers  themselves.  The  men  will  be  drafted  to  sea  in  batches, 
and  will  pass  under  the  command  of  the  regular  officers  of  the  ship. 
Experience  may  suggest  to  the  Admiralty  some  means  of  utilising 
these  Volunteer  officers,  but  at  present  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine 
a  sphere  for  those  of  average  merit.  Knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a 
watch-keeping  officer  can  be  acquired  only  by  a  fairly  long  period  of 
service  in  one  of  the  sea-going  ships  of  his  Majesty's  fleet ;  captains 
as  a  rule  do  not  even  trust  Naval  Beserve  officers  as  watch-keepers. 
Whatever  employment  may  or  may  not  be  found  for  the  officers  in 
time  of  emergency,  they  will  do  most  admirable  service  in  peace  in 
promoting  the  success  of  the  Volunteer  corps ;  and  as  the  movement 
spreads  and  develops  under  Admiralty  encouragement,  some  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  of  using  them  to  advantage  in  war  time  may  be 
evolved. 

The  Naval  Volunteer  movement  has  begun  auspiciously  with  the 
full  sympathy  of  the  Navy.  The  Admiralty  have  shown  a  wise  spirit 
of  consideration  in  the  firaming  of  the  regulations ;  and  the  control- 
ling committee  have  revealed  their  fitness  to  act  as  the  link  between 
the  naval  authorities  and  the  Volunteers.  On  the  part  of  officers 
and  men  of  the  force  keen  enthusiasm  has  bridged  over  all  initial 
difficulties,  and  driUs  have  begun  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Archibald  S.  Hubd. 
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TH£  BLUEJACKET  AND   THE   TAILORS 


If  it  is  true  that  the  modem  bluejacket  carries  a  pen  instead  of  a 
knife  at  the  end  of  his  lanjard,  it  is  because  experience  has  taught 
him  thaty  properiy  used,  the  pen  is  a  very  useful  wei^n.  And  in 
this  latter  daj  development  there  is  much  to  be  thankful  f or,  as  it  is 
certainlj  more  in  consonance  with  modem  ideas  that  the  pen  should 
act  as  a  lower-deck  safety-valve  rather  than  that  we  should  see  a 
repetition  of  the  awful  excesses  of  Portsmouth  and  the  Nore. 

But  so  far  the  lower-deck  pen  lies  semi-dormant;  the  average 
newspaper  editor  still  prefers  to  accept  naval  articles  from  landsmen ; 
and  these,  though  invariably  well  and  cleverly  written,  are  too  often 
inaccurate  in  detail  to  form  other  tiian  humorous  reading  for  those 
on  whose  behalf  they  are  penned. 

But  the  lower-deck  pen  is  ever  ready :  the  bluejacket  is  lon^ng  to 
voice  Ids  own  claims  in  Ids  own  way,  and  to  tell  the  British  public  in 
his  own  language  the  why  and  wherefore  of  Ids  grumblings.  Six 
years  ago  I  left  the  Navy  and  started  a  paper  for  the  lower  deck. 
I  immediately  became  the  receptacle  into  which  the  men  poured 
their  complaints,  their  hopes,  their  requirements.  Since  then  I  have 
acted  as  the  friend,  confidant,  and  adviser  of  thousands  of  British 
bluejackets  in  all  parts  of  the  worid.  With  such  an  experience, 
backed  up  by  twenty  years'  life  on  the  lower  deck,  one  learns  much 
of  the  Navy  and  its  ways,  and  one  learns  the  tme  inwardness  of  Jack's 
grumblings,  which  to  the  lay  mind  must  often  appear  to  be  the  result 
of  sheer  cussedness. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  men  have  been  so  misunder- 
stood as  in  their  struggles  against  the  peculiarities  of  the  present 
clothing  regulations.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  that  if 
Jack  persistently  deviates  from  written  rules,  he  has  practical  utility 
as  a  spur.  The  straggle  is  between  the  practical  bluejacket  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  idiosjmcrasies  of  the  official  tailor  and  posture- 
master  on  the  other. 

The  picturesque  rig  of  the  bluejacket  is  known  and  beloved  of 
every  Englishman.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  full-throated,  broad- 
chested  tar,  with  Ids  flowing  collar  ornamented  with  three  rows  of 
tape,  his  jumper  cut  well  down  in  front,  exposing  an  expanse  of  spot- 
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less  flannel,  the  loose  folds  of  his  trousers  falling  in  graceful  curves 
with  every  step  ?  This  is  Jack  as  he  loves  to  be,  and  as  he  dresses 
himself  when  not  under  the  official  eye.  But  in  so  doing  he  violates 
the  letter  of  the  law  and  exposes  himself  to  punishment,  for  the 
official  Naval  uniform  is  a  thing  of  inches  rather  than  of  beauty. 

It  is  impossible  to  gaze  on  a  bluejacket  without  noticing  the 
peculiarities  of  his  rig ;  but  how  many  pause  to  consider  that  these 
peculiarities  are  the  outcome  of  experience  and  development  rather 
than  any  leaning  towards  the  picturesque  ?  Men  who  were  in  hourly 
risk  of  being  precipitated  overboard  from  deck,  mast,  or  yard,  soon 
found  that  safety  lay  in  wearing  an  upper  garment  that  could  be 
easily  sUpped  when  in  the  water ;  hence  the  loose  jumper  cut  low  down 
in  front.  Just  so  with  the  nether  garment.  The  loose  baggy  cut  of 
thede  left  the  legs  of  the  wearer  entirely  free — beyond  which  the  condi- 
tions of  life  on  board,  where  the  men  are  continually  dabbling  in 
water,  necessitated  a  nether  garment  which  could  be  easily  rolled  up 
to,  or  above,  the  knee,  stiU  leaving  the  leg  free ;  and  thus  we  have  the 
baggy  trousers  of  the  sailor. 

When  the  British  Navy  developed  into  a  properly  uniformed 
service,  this  was  the  groundwork  chosen.  Certain  embellishments 
were  added  in  the  shape  of  the  blue  jean  collar  with  its  three  rows  of 
tape,  the  black  silk  neckerchief,  etc.  But  the  loose  jumper  and 
flowing  trousers  were  the  foundation,  while  considerable  latitude  was 
allowed  the  men  for  the  gratification  of  individual  tastes. 

But  the  permanent  peltce  which  followed  the  glorious  Nelsonian 
period  had  its  inevitable  result.  The  essentials  of  war  gradually  gave 
place  to  the  non-essentials  ;  scenic  eSect  was  sought  after  rather  than 
war  efficiency ;  the  daily  cleaning  of  the  guns  to  keep  them  in  proper 
order  became,  now  there  was  no  enemy  against  whom  to  use  them,  a 
matter  of  prime  importance,  and  they  were  kept  only  to  dean ;  target 
practice — the  only  means  of  retaining  shooting  efficiency  during  times 
of  peace — ^being  shirked  rather  than  tarnish  their  beautiful  polish. 
The  posture-master  and  tailor  were  exaggerated  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  true  value  ;  the  importance  of  the  uniform,  which  in  the  first 
place  was  intended  as  a  distinguishing  mark  for  those  in  the  King's 
Naval  service,  grew  with  that  of  the  tailor,  and  the  correct  dressing  of 
the  men,  even  to  the  fractional  part  of  an  inch,  became  the  first  essen. 
tial  of  the  British  Navy;  and  this  curious  inversion  of  means  and  ends 
culminated  in  the  clothing  regulations  promulgated  February  1897 
and  revised  November  1901. 

But  in  their  preparation  one  fatal  mistake  was  made — ^the  men 
were  not  consulted.  Hard  and  fast  lines  were  set,  modifications  were 
made  in  the  popular  rig  to  suit  tailoring  ideals,  every  article  was 
drawn  to  a  rigid  scale^-and  this  by  men  who  had  no  idea  why  Jack 
preferred  his  trousers  cut  big,  his  jumper  well  open  in  front,  or  a 
pocket  here  instead  of  there ;  and  affixed  was  an  official  note  to  the 
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effect  tliat  'the  patterns  of  nnifonn  as  shown  in  these  regulations 
are  to  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  no  deviations  whatever  allowed.' 

And  the  result  ?  They  liave  turned  the  Navy  into  a  huge  tailor's 
shop ;  they  have  created  a  new  set  of  Naval  crimes ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  are  demoralising  the  men  by  the  system  of  bribery  and  black- 
mail to  which  they  have  given  birth. 

First  let  us  deal  with  the  reason  why  the  men  object  to,  and  will 
not,  except  under  direct  compulsion,  abide  by  the  strict  letter  of  this 
uniform  code.  Your  true  sailor  is  a  man  who  delights  in  a  smart 
personal  appearance — I  never  knew  a  slovenly  sailor  worth  his  salt — 
the  correct  official  uniform  gives  him  a  dowdy  rather  than  a  smart 
appearance.  This  would  be  enough  to  condemn  its  rigidity  did  no 
other  objections  exist :  sentiment  is  a  large  factor  even  in  the  mental 
make-up  of  the  practical  bluejacket.  But  the  objections  are  practical 
rather  than  sentimental,  to  prove  which  the  following  examples  may 
suffice. 

The  regulations  state  that  the  pocket  on  jumpers  must  be  six 
inches  deep  and  three  inches  wide,  the  pocket  to  be  sewn  on  the 
left  breast  of  the  jumper,  the  top  of  pocket  to  be  on  a  line  with  the 
point  of  the  shoulder.  This  pocket  is  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
uniform  clasp  knife,  and  is  just  large  enough  to  aUow  it  to  rest  in  the 
pocket  in  a  perpendicular  position.  Jack  finds  that,  being  so  high 
up,  it  is  turned  upside  down  when  he  stoops,  and  out  drop  the  con- 
tents on  the  deck,  or,  if  in  a  boat,  overboard.  If  the  pocket  is  lowered 
a  few  inches  this  does  not  happen.  The  natural  result  is  that  he 
places  the  pocket  where  it  will  be  of  practical  use  to  him,  and  in  so 
doing  commits  a  punishable  offence. 

I  have  already  explained  the  reasons  for  the  wide-legged  trousers. 
The  existing  regulations  aim  at  the  abolition  of  these,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  extract : 

The  size  across  the  leg  at  the  knee  is  to  be  nine  to  ten  inches,  and  at  the 
foot  ten  to  eleven  inches,  but  the  measurement  across  at  the  knee  is  to  be 
always  one  inch  less  than  at  the  foot. 

But  the  conditions  of  his  life  are  practically  the  same  as  they  ever 
were.  He  still  dabbles  about  on  wet  decks,  etc.,  and,  being  his  own 
tailor,  cuts  his  trousers  to  fit  the  conditions  of  his  life,  and  again 
commits  a  punishable  offence. 

His  objection  to  the  official  scale  for  collars  and  cut  of  frocks  and 
jumpers  may  be  of  a  somewhat  sentimental  nature.  Collars  are  six- 
teen inches  wide  by  eight  and  a  half  inches  deep,  while 

all  fix>cks  and  jumpers  are  to  be  cut  down  ten  inches  from  the  collar,  the 
strings  being  nine  inches  below  it ;  and  on  no  account  is  any  deviation  from 
this  to  be  permitted. 

To  obtain  that  smart  dressy  appearance  so  beloved  by  Jack  it  is 
necessary  for  the  collar  to  lie  flat  on  the  shoulders,  and  this  depends 
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largely  on  the  depth  the  jumper  is  cut  down  in  front.  A  smaU, 
narrow-chested  man  finds  nine  inches  ample ;  the  broad-chested  man 
finds  it  insufficient,  and  his  collar,  instead  of  lying  flat,  is  aU  crumpled 
up,  giving  him  the  appearance  of  being  hump-backed.  As  the 
majority  of  bluejackets  are  broad-chested,  this  grievance  is  general. 
To  enable  the  civilian  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  Jack's  feelings  in 
this  matter,  let  him  imagine  some  large  firm  issuing  an  order  to  aU  its 
employees  that  they  must  wear  a  certain  pattern  coUar,  sixteen  inches 
long  by  two  and  a  half  inches  deep.  The  expressions  of  a  short- 
necked  man  in  a  collar  of  this  description  would  be  lurid  if  not  polite. 

The  inelasticity  of  the  regulations  makes  them  impossible. 

The  British  bluejacket  is  his  own  tailor.  His  knowledge  of  tailoring 
is  at  the  best  elementary ;  he  cuts  his  garments  by  rule  of  thumb, 
not  by  scale,  and  this  elaborate  system  of  inches  and  eighths  of  inches 
seems  to  be  devised  more  to  confuse  than  to  help  him.  But,  being 
his  own  tailor,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have  materials  for  that  pur- 
pose, therefore  a  '  housewife '  forms  part  of  his  kit.  Here,  again,  the 
minute  perfection  aimed  at  renders  the  regulations  impracticable. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  a  '  housewife ' :  ^ 

Beeswax 1  oz. 

Buttons,  metal,  large 16  No. 

„  „     small 6  „ 

„       stained  bone 16  „ 

Cotton,  white,  No.  24 2  skeins 

Needles,  short 12  No. 

„       darning 12   „ 

Pins ^  oz. 

Tape,  white,  i  in.  (in  pieces  of  18  yards  each)        .        .      1  piece 
„         „      1  in.  (in  pieces  of  9  yards  each).        .        .      1      „ 
„     Dutch,  ^9  in.  (in  pieces  of  8^  yards  each)   .        .      2  pieces 

Thimble,  tailor's 1  No. 

Thread,  whited  brown .  25  skeins 

„       black 25      „ 

Worsted,  blue 2  ozs. 

The  bluejacket  may  at  any  moment  be  called  upon  to  muster 
his  kit,  and,  as  no  deviations  whatever  are  allowed,  the  contents  of 
his  *  housewife '  must  always  be  according  to  scale.  It  therefore  lies 
useless  in  his  kit-bag,  and  he  provides  himself  with  what  he  calls  a 
*  jewing  bag '  for  use. 

And  now  I  approach  the  unsavoury  subject  of  bribery  and  black- 
mail. I  shall  make  no  sweeping  charges  against  the  ship's  police, 
many  of  whom  are  my  personal  friends ;  but — and  I  write  with  a  full 
sense  of  responsibility — I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  at  the 
home  depots  bribery  and  blackmail  are  rife.  During  the  past  few 
years  I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  on  this  subject  from  Naval 
men  of  aU  ratings.  I  have  personally  interviewed  a  number  of  others, 
and  the  remarkable  unanimity  of  the  views  expressed,  backed  up  by 
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my  own  extensive  experience  when  afloat,  leaves  no  doubt  whatever 
on  this  subject. 

In  many  ships  in  commission,  the  officers,  recognising  the  reasons 
why  Jack  deviates  from  the  letter  of  the  law,  wink  at  small  modifica- 
tions in  the  cut  of  trousers,  position  of  pockets,  etc.  Not  so  in  the 
home  depots.  Here  a  literal  interpretation  is  placed  on  the  regula- 
tions, and  their  administration  is  rigid.  At  these  places  a  certain 
number  of  the  ship's  police  are  detailed  off,  whose  sole  duty  is  the 
inspection  of  kits.  Every  man,  immediately  on  joining,  or  before 
leaving,  is  passed  into  the  '  muster  kit  party,'  and  every  article  is 
subjected  to  a  rigid  examination  and  measurement.  Should  any 
deviate,  even  by  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch,  from  the  official  scale, 
they  must  be  altered  or  replaced  by  new. 

A  man  joins  a  depot  from  foreign  service,  and  his  first  duty  is  to 
muster  his  kit.  Several  articles  are  found  to  be  out  of  uniform,  and 
he  is  *  put  down '  for  new,  which  in  the  aggregate  may  cost  three  or 
four  pounds.  Knowing  that  this  means  no  weekly  money  for  some 
time,  and  probably  being  a  married  man,  he,  on  the  quiet,  approaches 
the  corporal  who  mustered  his  kit  to  see  if  some  modification  cannot 
be  made  in  the  amount.  A  bribe  passes,  and  the  amount  is  reduced. 
An  unscrupulous  corporal  sees  here  a  chance  of  sweating  money  out 
of  those  who  come  after,  and  condemns  articles  of  clothing  simply 
with  a  view  of  running  up  a  big  bill.  Afterwards  the  victim  pays 
over  a  sum  which  is  based  on  the  amount  of  the  reduction.  Thus 
does  bribery  develop  into  blackmail.  In  such  an  insidious  way  is 
this  carried  out  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  detect  it,  and 
certainly  both  parties  to  such  a  transaction  would  make  a  strenuous 
denial. 

But  all  this  can  be  easily  removed.  Uniformity  is  necessary ;  to 
enforce  a  rigid  scale  without  endless  friction  is  impossible.  The 
generous  example  of  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  in  consulting 
the  wishes  of  the  men  on  the  subject  of  their  rations  might  well  be 
followed  here.  It  cannot  be  to  the  interest  of  the  nation  that  friction 
on  such  a  subject  should  be  allowed  to  continue.  At  present  the 
friction  is  acute.  Five  hundred  men  desert  annually  from  Chatham 
barracks  alone,  the  majority  of  whom  are  driven  from  the  service  by 
the  harassmg  to  which  they  are  subjected  over  trivial  matters  con- 
nected with  their  uniform,  and  the  summary  punishments  from  the 
same  cause  throughout  the  Navy  are  innumerable.  We  have  swept 
away  a  great  deal  of  the  spit  and  polish  of  the  Navy,  but  it  still  remains 
in  the  grasp  of  the  posture-master  and  the  tailor. 

Lionel  Tbxlry^ 
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The  general  political  situation  has  undergone  little  change  during 
the  past  month.  At  the  end  of  April  the  Ministerialists  were 
exultant  over  the  suocess  with  which  the  G-oTemment  had  surmounted 
the  difficidties  incident  to  the  Budget  and  the  introduction  of  the 
licensing  Bill.  A  week  or  two  earlier  it  had  been  generally  believed 
that  Ministers  must  come  to  grief  on  one  or  other  of  these  questions, 
and  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  was  the  composition  of  the  Cabinet 
which  was  to  succeed  Mr.  Balfour's.  But  a  sudden  change  had  taken 
place,  all  thought  of  an  immediate  dissolution  or  defeat  of  the 
Government  had  been  laid  aside,  and  the  Ministerialists  were  once 
more  indulging  in  the  belief  that  the  present  Parliament  had  still 
twelve  months  or  more  of  life  before  it.  This  was  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  May  began.  Threatened  men  live  long,  and  threatened 
Ministries  seem  to  enjoy  the  same  fate,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  what  substantial  foundation  there  was  for  the  sudden 
revulsibn  of  feeling  among  Mr.  Balfour's  followers  which  seemed  in  a 
moment  to  have  lifted  them  from  the  depths  of  depression  to  an 
imchecked  confidence  in  their  destinies.  After  all,  the  political 
situation  remained  just  what  it  had  been,  in  spite  of  the  feict  that 
the  Government  had  successfully  surmounted  two  of  the  fences  by 
which  they  were  confronted.  The  Unionist  party  remained  hope- 
lessly divided  on  the  question  of  fiscal  reform,  and  an  exhausted 
House  of  Comm<HLs  showed  no  signs  of  renewed  life  or  reviving 
energy.  But  those  who  have  to  live  from  day  to  day  are  thankful 
for  small  mercies,  and  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  collapse  on 
the  Budget  or  the  introduction  of  the  Licensing  Bill  seemed  to  the 
Parliamentary  majority  to  justify  the  confident  belief  that  the 
Government,  after  its  trying  voyage  through  stormy  seas  before 
Easter,  had  entered  upon  smooth  waters.  It  would  perhaps  be  too 
much  to  say  that  subsequent  experiences  have  justified  this  opti- 
mistic estimate  of  the  situation.  The  Ministry  still  lives,  and  quite 
possibly  may  continue  to  live  for  th^  term  predicted  by  Mr.  Balfour ; 
but  it  dwells  in  the  midst  of  alarms,  and  its  hairbreadth  escapes  are 
hardly  less  numerous  or  exciting  than  those  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
himself.    That  which  strikes  the  more  or  less  dispassionate  observer 
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is  the  constant  changeableness  of  its  fortunes.  One  day  it  has  a 
majority  of  eighty  or  more  on  some  question  of  importance,  and  the 
TwM8  pompously  annoimces  that  this  is,  or  ought  to  be,  sufficient, 
ignoring  the  feict  that  if  parties  still  stood  where  they  did  the 
Ministerial  majority  shoidd  be  at  least  50  per  cent  greater.  A  day 
or  two  earlier  or  later  the  Government  has  the  narrowest  escape  from 
defeat,  being  saved  in  one  instance  at  least  by  the  votes  of  certain 
stalwart  Radicals,  who  were  pedantic  enough  to  prefer  their  principles 
to  their  party.  And  all  the  time,  as  we  witness  the  dexterous 
balancing  and  counter-balancing  of  the  Prime  Minister,  we  seem  to 
be  watching  a  political  Blondin  manoeuvring  on  a  tight-rope.  Let 
me  pay  a  well-earned  tribute  to  Mr.  Balfour.  He  has  made  a  new 
reputation  for  himself  since  the  present  Session  began,  one  which 
excites  the  Tadpoles  and  Tapers  of  his  party  to  enthusiasm.  We 
thought  we  knew  before  both  his  qualities  and  his  defects,  but 
nobody  credited  him  with  the  extraordinary  dexterity  which  he  has 
displayed  of  late  in  meeting  critical  emergencies,  and  in  devising 
formulas  which,  if  they  satisfy  nobody,  at  least  enable  him  to  get 
out  of  the  most  awkward  dilemmas  unhxut.  This,  I  need  not  say,  is 
not  the  highest  form  of  statesmanship,  but  it  proves,  at  any  rate, 
that  Mr.  Balfour's  Parliamentary  apprenticeship  has  not  been  wasted, 
and  that  he  is  now  a  past  master  in  those  arts  of  the  political 
tactician,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  keep  an  Administration  in 
office  even  after  public  opinion  has  sentenced  it  to  death. 

The  tariff  question  is  still  the  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  the  Government,  a7.d  it  is  in  dealing  with  this  question  that  the 
Prime  Minister  has  been  most  adroit.  Sir.  Chamberlain's  return 
from  his  long  holiday  was  not  followed,  as  many  persons  expected 
that  it  would  be,  by  any  immediate  renewal  of  the  raging  and  tear- 
ing agitation  of  last  autumn.  The  tariff  reformers  continued  to  lie 
low,  and  only  through  their  inspired  organs  in  the  Press  gave  any 
indication  of  the  fact  that  they  still  existed  as  a  living  body.  There 
were  no  bye-elections  to  furnish  any  repetition  of  the  popular  verdict 
upon  the  movement,  and  we  have  had  to  be  content  with  vague 
announcements  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  *  Commission'  was  still  at 
work  gathering  the  information  which  is  to  prove  at  some  future 
day  that  his  revolutionary  policy  is  a  wise  one.  But  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain himself  has  made  another  Birmingham  speech  which  is  admirably 
instructive  and,  to  his  opponents,  eminently  encouraging.  Nobody 
who  knew  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  have  expected  that  there  would  be 
any  abatement  of  the  pretension  on  which  he  founded  his  historic 
utterance  twelve  months  ago  at  Birmingham.  Whatever  else  he 
may  be,  he  is  at  least  thorough  in  his  advocacy  of  any  cause  that  he 
espouses,  and  in  May  1904  he  seemed  to  be  just  as  firmly  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  of  his  new  policy  as  he  was  when  he  first  expounded 
it  in  May  1903.    But  in  one  resi>ect  at  least  his  speech  was  novel 
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and  unexpected.  Whilst  he  still  adhered  to  the  old  fallacies, 
and  made  light  of  the  arguments  by  which  his  opponents  have 
confuted  them,  he  practically  acknowledged  that,  so  fEur,  his 
campaign  had  been  a  fiEtilure.  He  did,  indeed,  claim  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  winning  over  the  Unionist  party  to  his  side — 
a  claim  which  sounds  curiously  when  we  remember  what  the 
Unionist  party  has  had  to  lose  from  the  mere  suspicion  that  it 
sympathised  with  him.  But  the  coimtry,  he  admitted,  was  still  un- 
converted ;  and  the  next  General  Election,  he  declared  in  language 
that  was  scarcely  ambiguous,  would  furnish  a  verdict  adverse  to  his 
policy.  His  opponents  might  very  well  rest  content  with  this  admis- 
sion, even  if  it  stood  alone,  and  had  not  been  followed  by  occurrences 
of  which  I  shall  speak  presently.  Free  Traders  have  every  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  the  frankness  with  which  he 
shadowed  forth  his  conception  of  the  course  of  future  events.  The 
next  election,  he  thinks,  will  be  followed  by  a  Liberal  and  Free 
Trade  triumph,  which  will  naturally  result  in  the  return  of  the 
Opposition  to  power.  But,  if  he  is  right,  it  is  to  be  power  in  name 
rather  than  in  reality.  A  weak  Government  is  to  be  installed  in 
office,  and  is  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  for  a  brief  space  the  doubtful 
pleasures  that  mere  office  without  power  can  provide.  Then  the 
great  rally  of  the  Protectionists  and  food-taxers  is  to  take  place,  and 
all  their  forces,  under  the  astute  and  brilliant  leadership  of  the 
member  for  West  Birmingham,  are  to  be  turned  against  an  Adminis- 
tration which  stands  for  Free  Trade,  and  it  is  to  be  ignominiously 
hurled  from  power.  Short  views  of  life  were  said  by  Sjrdney  Smith 
to  be  the  best  antidote  to  bad  spirits.  Free  Traders  are  by  no  means 
in  bad  spirits  at  present;  but  if  they  were,  they  woidd  probably 
remember  Sydney  Smith's  saying,  and  would  not  allow  themselves  1x> 
be  discomposed  by  predictions  of  evil  which  depend  for  their  fulfil- 
ment upon  events  that  lie  beyond  two  General  Elections.  Still, 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  warning  is  not  one  that  they  ought  to  forget. 
They  know  now  that  the  agitator  who  is  seeking  to  reverse  the  whole 
fiscal  policy  of  the  coimtry  is  building  his  hopes,  not  upon  any 
sudden  conversion  of  the  masses  to  his  own  views,  but  upon  the 
possible  errors  of  his  opponents.  They  are  to  be  allowed  to  take 
office  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  their  arch-enemy  is  unable  to 
prevent  it ;  but  they  are  then  to  commit  those  gratuitous  acts  of 
folly  and  indiscretion  which  will  alienate  the  country  from  them,  and 
enable  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  food-taxers  to  advance  to  their 
assured  victory.  His  frankness  ought  not  to  be  lost  upon  those  in 
whose  hands  the  direction  of  the  Liberal  party  and  its  fortunes  now 
lies.  They  may  depend  upon  it  that  their  great  protagonist  has 
shown  his  usual  acuteness  in  pointing  to  possible  errors  on  their  part 
as  the  means  by  which  he  may  yet  retrieve  a  situation  which  in  itself 
seems  almost  hopeless. 
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But  in  the  meantiine  it  is  the  Umonist  party  which  presents  to 
the  public  a  spectacle  of  complete  disunion.  The  Liberal  Unionist 
Council  has  been  '  reconstituted '  on  lines,  suggested  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain himself.  Virtually  the  new  rules  make  the  member  for  West 
Birmingham  the  master  of  the  Council,  and  practically  the  Council 
itself  is  identified  with  the  policy  of  tariff  reform.  It  is  a  distinct 
personal  triumph  for  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  but  it  is  one  that  has  been 
purchased  at  a  heavy  cost.  The  Buke  of  Devonshire  ceases  to  be 
president  of  the  Council,  and  he  has  made  it  clear  that  he  cannot 
retain  his  membership  of  the  body  under  the  new  rules.  That  he 
will  not  retire  from  it  alone  is  certain.  The  old  Liberal  Unionist 
party  and  organisation  are  therefore  broken  up— or,  rather,  what 
remains  of  both  are  merged  in  that  Protectionist  party  of  which  Mi, 
Chamberlain  has  made  himsdf  the  chief.  But,  though  it  would  be 
idle  to  question  the  importance  of  the  victory  which  has  thus  been 
gained  by  the  opponents  of  Free  Trade,  it  does  not  follow  that  Kr. 
Chamberlain  has  secured  the  acquiescence  of  the  MinisteriaKsts  as  a 
whole  in  his  new  policy.  On  the  contrary,  the  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  what  is  known  as  '  the  Black  resolution '  point  to  a 
directly  opposite  conclusion.  Mr.  Black,  a  Scotch  Liberal  member, 
having  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  one  of  the  Wednesday  aftei^ 
dinner  sittings,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  a  reaolntion 
declaring  that  the  House, '  believing  that  the  Protective  taintion  of 
food  would  be  burdensome  to  the  people  and  injurious  to  the 
Empire,  welcomed  the  declarations  of  Ministers  tluit  the  Gbvem- 
ment  is  opposed  to  such  taxation.'  It  was  an  ingenious  device 
for  obtaining  a  vote  from  the  'firee  fooders'  in  the  House 
a£Srming  their  fidelity  to  their  principles  without  compelling 
them  to  give  a  vote  of  want  <tf  confidence  in  the  Administration. 
It  was  intended  to  have  the  further  effect  ci  compelling  the 
Prime  Minister  to  climb  down  either  on  one  side  of  the 
fence  or  the  other.  Ministers,  as  everybody  knows,  have  spoken  with 
two  voices  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals ;  though,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  debates  on  the  Address  and  some  subsequent 
utterances,  the  weight  of  opinion  in  the  Oo^inet  has  been  adverse 
to  the  proposal  to  tax  food.  It  woidd  have  been  a  great  triumph  for 
Mr.  Black  if  he  had  been  able  to  extract  from  Mr.  Balfour — ^who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  not  able  to  be  present  during  the  deliates 
on  the  Address^— a  distinct'declaration  of  his  policy  with  regard  to 
tariff  reform;  whilst  a  direct  vote  of  the  House  of  Conmions  on  the 
subject  would  imdoubtedly  have  cleared  the  air  and  set  many  doubtfiil 
points  at  rest.  But  iSi.  Black,  and  the  Opposition  generally, 
reckoned  without  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  tactical  skill  which  he  has 
shown  so  conspicuously  in  his  recent  Parliamentary  experiences. 
To  begin  with,  indeed,  it  looked  as  though  '  the  Blaek  resolution '  were 
not  unlikely  to  effect  its  object.    Mr.  Chamberlain  took  up  a  position 
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of  extreme  hostility  to  it,  and  gaye  notice  of  an  amendment  which, 
if  it  was  not  absolutely  in  &Toar  of  his  fiscal  policy,  at  all  events 
would  have  been  regarded  as  pledging  the  Idinisterialists  to  do 
nothing  to  hinder  it.  This  amendment  remained  on  the  paper  until 
the  day  before  the  debate  on  Mr.  Black's  resolution  was  to  take 
place,  and  it  was  assumed  that  it  was  regarded  with  approval  by 
Mr.  Balfour  and  his  coUeagues.  But  on  the  eve  of  the  debate  an 
xmezpected  change  took  place.  The  Grovemment  learned,  through 
the  agency  of  their  Whips,  that  if  Mr.  Chamberlain's  amendment  were 
proposed  it  was  hardly  likely  that  it  would  be  carried.  The  Free 
Traders  in  their  party  made  no  secret  of  their  determination  to  vote 
against  it.  Then  it  was  that,  for  the  second  time  during  the  present 
Session,  the  Prime  Minister  came  forward  with  a  dexterous  proposal, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  save  the  Ministerialists  from  the  painful 
necessity  of  defining  clearly  their  attitude  towards  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
fiscal  policy.  On  the  former  occasion  a  motion  which  the  Pro- 
tectionists resented,  and  against  which  they  declared  their  intention 
to  vote,  was  hurriedly  withdrawn  in  fovour  of  a  colourless  declaration 
drawn  up  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  a  crisis  was  consequently  averted. 
The  same  tactics  were  adopted  with  r^ard  to  'the  Blade  resolu- 
tion.' Mr.  Chamberlain's  amendment  disappeared,  and  in  place 
of  it  the  Grovemment  invited  their  supporters  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  declaring  that  the  House  considered  it  unnecessary  to 
discuss  the  question  of  fiscal  reform,  as  Ministers  had  announced  that 
no  proposals  on  the  subject  would  be  laid  before  the  present  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  as  near  an  approach  to  what  the  French  Chambers 
know  as  *  the  previous  question '  as  is  possible  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  permitted  both  those  who  have  not  made  up 
their  minds,  and  those  who,  having  made  them  up,  do  not  wish  the 
world  to  know  what  they  think,  to  evade  the  issue  raised  by  the 
terms  of  Mr.  Black's  resolution.  In  its  way  it  was  a  triumph  of  that 
particular  kind  of  Parliamentary  ^/Snesae  in  which  the  Prime  Minister 
has  proved  himself  to  be  an  expert,  and  it  succeeded  in  its  purpose. 
But  Mr.  Balfour  was  not  content  with  this  adroit  method  of  shelving 
an  awkward  question.  He  intimated  to  his  followers  that  Mr. 
Black's  resolution  had  raised  a  question  of  confidence — a  resolution 
which  expressly  '  welcomed  the  declarations  of  Ministers ' ! — and  that 
its  adoption  would  wreck  the  Grovemment.  His  skilful  tactics  and 
his  passionate  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  his  followers  had  their  effect, 
and  by  a  majority  of  fifty-five  Minister,  were  saved  firom  defeat  and 
their  followers  from  the  necessity  of  giving  a  straight  vote  on  the 
tariff  question. 

It  is  impossible,  I  repeat,  not  to  admire  the  adroitness  with  which 
Mr.  Balfour  holds  his  own  amid  the  confused  and  dangerous  cross- 
currents which  now  afflict  the  political  sea.  A  less  skilful  leadei* 
would  almost  certainly  have  fiftiled  in  the  attempt  to  extricate  himself 
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from  the   critical   dilemma  in  which  Ministers  were    placed  by 
Mr.  Black*8  resolution.    That  the  mode  of  escape  actually  adopted 
cannot  have  been  altogether  satisfi&ctory  to  Mr.  Chamberlsdn  and  his 
friends  one  may  reasonably  believe ;  but  at  least  there  tvaa  an  escape, 
and  once  more  the  Government  found  itself  in  comparatively  smooth 
water.     Yet  no  man  who  thinks  of  something  more  than  the 
struggles  of  contending  factions  can  pretend  to  regard  this  episode 
in  the  history  of  the  month  with  satisfiiction.    It  is  almost,  if  not 
absolutely,  without  precedent  that  at  a  time  when  a  most  smous 
political  controversy  has  been  raised,  and  wh^i  it  has  gone  so  &r  as 
to  break  up  one  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State,  the  country  should 
be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  opinions  both  of  the  Gbvemment  and  the 
House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  it.     It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
the  great  statesmen  of  the  past  adopting  the  course  which  has  been 
followed  with  so  much  skill  and  success  by  Mr.  Balfour;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  imagine  any  House  of  Commons  before  the  present  one 
that  would  have  tamely  acquiesced  in  manoeuvres  which,  though 
they  may  keep  a  Ministry  in  office  for  a  few  months  longer,  seem  to 
most  of  us  to  be  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  Parliament.     One  thing  at   least   is  estaUished 
beyond  doubt  by  the  Balfour  tactics.    That  is,  that  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  is  well  aware  that  whenever  the  great  question  is 
brought  to  an  issue,  and  the  Ministerial  party  called  upon  to  give 
a  direct  vote  on  the  Free  Trade  question,  the  decision,  whatever  it 
may  be,  must  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  present  Ghovem- 
ment.    For  the  present  we  have  a  Ministry  in  office  supported  by  a 
majority  seriously  divided  upon  the  burning  question  of  the  hour, 
and  the  main  purpose  of  the  Prime  Minister  seems  to  be  to  avert 
an3^ng  like  a  test-vote  being  taken  to  show  to  which  side  in  the 
controversy  his  followers  are  chiefly  inclined.    His  tactics  may  be 
successful  for  twelve  months  to  come,  and  the  dreaded  catastrophe 
may  be  averted  for  that  length  of  time ;  but  a  Ministry  in  such 
straits  cannot   be   regarded  as  wielding  power  as  well  as  holding 
office.    The  most  brilliant  strategy  does  not  enable  it  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  it  lives  on  sufferance,  and  has  to  depend  upon  the  un- 
certain mercies  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  one  side  and  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  on  the  other  for  its  continued  existence. 

If  anybody  wished  to  emphasise  this  truth  he  would  only  need  to 
study  the  Parliamentary  debates  of  last  month  and  the  political 
utterances  out  of  doors.  I  have  good  friends  in  the  Ministerial 
camp  who  are  still  content  to  believe  that  all  is  for  the  best  in 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  who  pour  contempt  upon  the  exul- 
tant predictions  of  the  Opposition  Press,  and  point  in  triumph  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Balfour  seems  always  able  to  '  dish '  his  adversaries 
at  the  moment  when. they  appear  to  have  cornered  him.  These 
are  the  people  who  still  cling  to  the  belief  that  no  alternative 
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Government  is  possible,  and  who  recall  the  dismal  memories  of  the 
Boer  War  to  fortify  their  conviction  that  the   country  will  never 
desert   the   men  who  were  responsible  for  the  diplomacy  which 
preceded  and   the  military   strategy  which   attended   that   great 
straggle.     They  seem  to  forget  that  time  passes,  and  that  1900 
now  lies  fEur  behind  uis.    But  even  these  sanguine  persons  can  hardly 
ignore  the  extraordinary  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  mutual 
relations  of  sections  and  individuals  in  the  Ministerial  party  during  the 
last  twelve  mcmths.    I  need  not  go  further  than  last  month,  however, 
in  order  to  illustrate  that  change.    When  a  Cecil,  unquestionably 
the  most  brilliant  member  of  the  present  generation  of  that  family, 
is  found  not  only  voting  against  the  Government  on  a  question 
which  has  been  made  one  of  confidence,  but  delivering  the  most 
powerful  and  impassioned  attack  made  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the 
debate  on  the  '  Black '  resolution  ;  when  a  Churchill  stands  side  by  side 
with  Mr.  Morley  on  the  platform  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation, 
and  openly  proclaims  himself  a  member  of  the  Liberal  party ;  and 
when  the  Buke  of  Devonshire  is  seen  shaking  the  dust  of  the  citadel 
of  Liberal  Unionism  off  his  feet,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
times  are  out  of  joint  so  fieur  as  the  old  Ministerial  combination,  so 
long  supreme  in  British  politics,  is  concerned,  and  that  we  are 
entering  with  dramatic  celerity  into  a  new  era.    The  friends  of  the 
Ministry  will  do  well  to  realise  this  £&ct,  so  clearly  apparent  to  all 
detached  observers  of  the  situation,  and  no  longer  accept  as  con- 
clusive the  evanescent  triumphs  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  domain 
of  Parliamentary  strategy. 

The  Licensing  Bill,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  weakened 
the  position  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has 
hardly  strengthened  it  in  the  country.  Like  the  Education  Act,  it 
has  aroused  a  bitter  feeling  of  resentment  among  a  large  section  of 
the  community.  Even  the  Bishops  seem  to  look  at  it  askance,  whilst 
the  teetotalers  and  the  advocates  of  a  real  reform  in  the  liquor 
traffic  are  filled  with  indignation  against  a  measure  which,  they 
maintain,  bestows  upon  the  holders  of  licenses  rights  which  have 
never  before  been  accorded  to  them,  and  which  must  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  power  of  the  Legislature  in  any  future  attempt  it  may 
make  to  deal  with  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Even  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  proposal  to  confer  upon  license-holders  a  virtual 
freehold  in  their  licenses  has  encountered  so  much  opposition  that 
Ministers  have  been  compelled  to  temporise ;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  before  the  Bill  has  passed  through  Committee  they  will  have  to 
recognise  the  necessity  of  placing  a  time-limit  upon  a  measure  which, 
as  it  stands,  gives  the  seller  of  intoxicating  drinks  even  more  than  he 
had  ever  ventured  to  ask  for.  The  vote  of  ^  the  trade '  is  unquestion- 
ably a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  Ministerial  party,  but  it  is  one 
for  which  too  high  a  price  can  easily  be  paid ;  and  if  the  agitation 
Vol.  LV— Na  82S  3  Y 
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against  the  Bill  which  is  now  being  carried  on  in  the  ooimtiy  is 
maintained,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  Ministers  will  make 
the  discovery  that  this  is  what  th^  have  done. 

Of  the  other  political  questions  that  have  beoi  raised  in  Parlia- 
ment daring  the  m<mth  Uttle  need  be  said.  The  question  of  paUic 
economy  is  admitted  by  everybody  to  be  one  of  national  importance ; 
but,  judging  by  the  recent  ddl)ate  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  yet  one  in 
which  the  nation  at  large  takes  any  real  interest.  In  the  abstract 
everybody  is  in  fiAVoar  of  a  reduction  of  expenditure;  but  whea 
practical  proposals  are  made  for  effidcting  such  a  reduction  popohr 
enthusiasm  evaporates,  and  nothing  is  done.  For  the  present  it  is 
clear  that  our  '  weary  Titan '  must  continue  to  stagger  on  under  a 
load  which,  though  it  approaches,  has  not  yet  reached  the  limits  of 
endurance.  How  strcmg  is  the  passive  resistance  to  any  practical 
attempt  to  cut  down  the  expenditure  of  the  country  has  been  shown 
by  the  discussions  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  doors  on  questions 
connected  with  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  mere  rumour  of  intended 
reductions  in  our  Volunteer  forces  has  sufficed  to  evoke  a  storm  d 
protests.  People  have  not  even  waited  to  learn  the  nature  ol  the 
rumoured  changes  before  making  haste  to  register  their  protests 
against  them.  The  notion  that  any  sacrilegious  hand  should  be  bud 
upon  the  Yeomanry  or  the  Volunteers  seems  incredible  to  the  average 
man  in  the  street ;  and  even  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  pn^iose 
changes  which,  in  their  opinion,  make  for  efficiency  are  eager  to 
protest  that  no  sordid  desire  for  economy  has  influenced  them.  The 
part  of  the  economist  is  evidently  as  unpopular  as  ever,  and  that 
department  of  fiscal  reform  which  aims  at  the  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture, and  consequently  of  the  national  taxes,  appears  to  c(»nmandno 
friends.  We  are  still  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
proposals  of  Lord  fisher's  Committee  on  War  Office  administratianaie 
being  carried  into  efiTect ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  one  incident  of 
the  month,  the  appointinent  of  Sir  (George  Clarke  as  secretary  to  &» 
Defence  Committee.  No  better  person  for  such  a  post  could  have 
been  found.  The  only  objection  that  could  arise  to  thei^pcnnt- 
ment  woidd  lie  in  the  possibility  that  Sir  George's  brilliant  abilities 
and  profound  knowledge  were  henceforth  to  be  confined  to  a 
single  office,  however  important  that  office  might  be.  He  has  cer- 
tainly not  yet  exhausted  his  power  of  usefulness  to  the  Empire  as  a 
whole. 

The  mention  of  the  Defence  Conmiittee  recalls  the  fact  that  at 
least  one  meeting  of  that  body  has  been  held  during  the  month,  and 
that,  according  to  the  general  belief,  it  was  devoted  to  the  considefar 
tion  of  the  state  of  things  in  Thibet,  where  the  Younghusband 
mission  has  practically  found  itself  besieged  in  a  hostile  countiy. 
Lord  Curzon,  the  Viceroy  of  India,  has  arrived  in  England  on  leave 
of  absence,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Defence  Conmiittee  has  taken 
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advantage  of  his  presence  here  in  order  to  oonsider  the  question  of 
our  policy,  both  military  and  political,  in  that  dreary  and  almost 
unknown  land  which  has  Lhasa  for  its  capital.     It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Thibd^  mission,  for  which  it  is  well  understood  that  Lord 
Curaon  is  in  the  main  responsible,  is  not  an  attractive  subject  to  any 
party  or  person  in  this  country.    Even  the  elaborate  explanations 
which  have  been  given  o[  its  origin  and  object  have  fisiiled  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  public  mind,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  prevailing 
sentiment  with  regard  to  it  has  seemed  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
question,  VWhy  could  you  not  Irt  it  akme?'    Why,  after  all  our 
years  of  patient  endurance  of  the  snubbings  we  have  received  from 
the  Lamas,  we  should  at  last  have  ventured  upon  this  expedi- 
tion to  the  roof  of  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  an 
explanation  with  the  authorities  at  Lhasa,  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand.  Clearly,  in  the  first  instance,  neither  the  Lidian  nor  the  Home 
Government  contemjdated  the  kind  of  expedition  which  we  are  now 
c<»npelled  to  undertake.    Ministers  at  home,  indeed,  disclaimed  in 
the  most  emphatic  language  any  intention  of  proceeding  to  negotiate 
with  the  Lamas  by  force  of  arms,  or  of  entering  the  sacred  capital  of 
their  country  in  defiance  of  their  wishes.    That  we  had  received 
much  provocation  was  not  to  be  denied ;  but  at  the  outset  none  of 
our  <^cials,  either  here  or  in  India,  maintained  that  this  provocation 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  our  making  war  upon  the  Thibetans. 
Yet  it  is  to  this  step  that  we  have  now  been  driven.    It  is  true  that 
the  Thibetans  themselves  have  forced  it  upon  us.    They  have  attacked 
our  mission,  and  attacked  it  in  a  very  treacherous  way.    They  have 
compelled  it  almost  from  the  first  to  proceed  as  though  in  an  openly 
hostile  country,  and  now  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  undertake  a 
military  expedition  into  Thibet — ^first,  to  succour  our  mission,  which  is 
practically  besieged ;  and,  secondly,  to  impose  by  force  a  treaty  which 
it  is  clear  that  the  Lamas  would  not  accept  of  their  own  free  will. 
It  is  the  old,  old  story,  iUusjtarating  afresh  the  way  in  which  a  great 
Empire  constantly  finds  itself  involved  in  '  little  wars '  that  drain  its 
exchequer  and  embarrass  it  in  many  different  ways.    That  we  must 
succour  Colond  Younghusband  and  his  party  at  all  costs  is  evident, 
and  that  we  ought  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding  with  the 
autiierities  at  Lhasa  is  hardly  less  clear.      But  the  average  man  has 
yet  to  be  convinced  that  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  leave 
Thibet  untouched,  and  to  put  up  with  the  old  state  of  things, 
unsatisfactory  though  it  might  be,  than  to  plunge  into  this  adven- 
ture in  the  unknown.     Russian  intrigues  are,  of  course,  pleaded 
as  the  reason  for  departing  frt>m  our  old  policy  of  forbearance  towards 
a  Power  which  is  in  itself  contemptible.    The  same  plea  has  been 
lurged  before  on  many  different  occasions  for  acts  of  policy  from 
which  in  the  end  we  have  gained  little  benefit. 

But  it  looks  as  though  for  some  time  to  come  the  great  semi- 
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Asiatic  Power  will  cease  to  be  the  bugbear  that  has  so  long  be^i  our 
nightmare  in  India  and  the  Far  East.  The  course  of  the  Busso- 
Japanese  war  during  the  past  month  has  been  very  remarkable. 
It  is  no  more  possible  now  than  it  was  last  February  to  predict  its 
issue ;  but  so  far  as  it  has  gone  it  has  at  least  demonstrated  the  &ct 
that  the  military  might  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  not  what  it  has 
long  been  supposed  to  be.  It  is  far  too  soon  to  accept  the  victory  of 
Japan  as  the  probable  end  of  the  war.  Indeed,  at  the  moment  at 
which  I  write  Japan  is  suffering  from  some  of  those  blows  of  haid 
fortune  which  fell  so  quickly  upon  Russia  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
conflict.  The  loss  of  a  battle-ship  and  a  cruiser  on  the  same  day 
was  a  calamity  for  Japan  of  no  common  severity,  and  even  on  land 
the  victorious  career  of  her  armies  seemed  towards  the  doee  ci  the 
month  to  have  been  temporarily  checked.  But  if  her  misfortunes 
by  sea  and  land  had  been  a  hundredfold  greater  than  they  are— it 
indeed,  the  tide  of  victory  had  turned  definitely  against  her,  and  Russia 
were  henceforth  to  pursue  her  course  in  triumph  to  the  end — Jvpsn 
would  still  have  the  satis£Etction  of  having  shown  Europe  the  dqr 
feet  on  which  the  power  of  the  dreaded  Colossus  of  the  North  rests. 
I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  Japan  has  reached  the  limit  of  her 
aggressive  resources.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  for  a  long 
time  to  come  the  victory  in  the  great  struggle  will  incline  to  her 
side.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  nothing  can  now  alter  the  fi^t 
that  the  Russian  army  has  once  more  been  found  to  be  a  body  of 
admirably  brave  men  paralysed  by  the  defects  of  a  military  system 
which  suffers  to-day  from  the  same  defects  as  those  which  sapped  its 
strength  in  1855  and  1877.  The  hurried  retreat  of  General 
Europatkin's  forces  from  the  very  points  which  Russia  had  declared 
her  determination  to  keep,  if  necessary  in  defiance  of  all  Europe,  and 
the  gmve  strategical  blunders  which  gave  to  Japan  the  all*impcMiant 
victories  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  are  frtots  which  cannot 
be  ignored  either  by  soldiers  or  politicians ;  and  for  many  a  year  to 
come  the  game  of  bluff  which  St.  Petersburg,  has  hitherto  played  so 
successfully  in  the  Far  East  will  be  too  dangerous  to  be  resumed. 
This  is  the  chief  moral  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  so  fiir  as  it  has  yet. 
gone,  for  the  Powers  of  Europe.  It  is  one  the  importance  of  which 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  Russian  diplomacy,  if  the  Qov^rmieiit  of 
the  Czar  is  to  avoid  in  the  future  even  greater  perils  than  those  by 
which  it  is  now  confronted,  must  necessarily  be  conducted  on  mote 
equitable  lines  and  in  a  more  modest  spirit  than  that  which  has 
characterised  it  in  the  past.  There  is  no  desire  to  humiliate  a 
great  Power  upon  which  the  burden  of  empire  weighs  almost  as 
heavily  as  it  does  upon  ourselves ;  but  hencefiirth  Russia,  like  other 
great  States,  will  find  that  '  live  and  let  live '  must  be  the  motto  of 
her  statesmen. 

Wemysb  Reid. 
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To  oomment  on  the  viciBsitudes  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East  seems  to 
me  foreign  to  the  scope  of  these  articles.  There  are  two  objections 
to  any  departure  from  this  role.  The  first  is  that,  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  publication,  any  forecast  of  the  campaign  is  liable  to  be 
fedsified  by  the  course  of  events  during  the  period,  which  must  of 
necessity  intervene  between  the  formation  of  the  forecast  and  its 
appearance  in  print;  the  second  and  more  important  objection  is 
that  I  have  no  pretension  to  any  special  knowledge  of  the  relative 
resources  of  the  two  belligerents  such  as  woidd  justify  me  in  express- 
ing an  opinion  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  war  in  which  fortune  so  far 
has  favoured  Japan.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  indirectly  the 
issues  being  now  fought  out  between  Russia  and  Japan  are  likely  to 
have  an  important  influence  on  our  home  politics,  and  this  con- 
sideration may  justify  me  in  abandoning  for  once  my  usual  practice 
of  leaving  the  discussion  of  the  war  to  writers  in  the  press. 

Even  if  Russia  should  ultimately  prove  victorious,  her  prestige 
has  already  sustained  a  blow  from  which  it  will  take  long  to  recover. 
So  far  the  small  island  kingdom  has  not  only  held  her  own  against 
the  vast  Empire  of  the  North,  but  has  defeated  her  enemy  both  by 
sea  and  by  land.  This  residt  has  completely  upset  all  calculations 
made  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  vast  majority  of  our 
public  instructors  were  confident  that  Japan  would  never  really 
venture  to  measure  her  puny  strength  against  the  might  of  Russia, 
and  that  if  she  did  dare  to  do  so  she  would  meet  with  rapid  and 
signal  discomfiture.  We  are  now  for  the  most  part  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  '  something  rotten  in  the  state '  of  Russia. 
It  may  be  that  her  internal  organisation  is  paralysed  by  corruption 
and  incompetence ;  that  beyond  the  sheer  force  of  numbers  she  is  not 
IXMsessed  of  the  qualities  which  conmiand  success  in  the  battlefield ; 
that  her  gigantic  aggrandisement  has  been  due  to  a  mistaken  belief 
in  her  manifest  destiny,  to  her  skill  in  intrigue,  and  to  her  vain- 
glorious assertion  of  her  own  omnipotence.  But  whatever  is  the  ex- 
planation of  Russia's  collapse,  the  fact  remains  that  she  has  so  fieur  beoi 
worsted  in  a  contest  with  an  inferior  Power  whom,  up  to  the  other 
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day,  she  regarded  with  arrogant  contempt.  There  is  doubtless  a 
good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  the  prevailing  estimate  of  the  day.  But 
yet  there  is  strong  jfri/ma  fade  ground  for  the  belief  that  Russia's 
strength  for  aggressive  purposes  is  by  no  means  so  formidable 
as  we  had  been  led  to  imagine.  This  belief  must  inevitably  react 
upon  British  party  warihre.  Already  the  chief  Lib«:«l  statesmen 
and  the  leading  Liberal  newspapers  are  calling  upon  our  Government 
to  use  their  influence  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  or,  if  this  is 
impossible,  to  secure  some  such  terms  of  peace  as  may  enable  Russia 
to  accept  a  compromise  which  would  leave  her  the  paramount  Power 
in  the  Far  East.  Amongst  the  Liberal  party  there  is  an  obvious 
tendency  to  minimise  the  success  achieved  by  Japan,  and  to 
deprecate  the  struggle  for  ascendency  between  the  East  and  W^ 
being  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Conservative  party  are  decidedly,  though  perhaps  not 
enthusiastically,  in  {iavour  of  Japan.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no 
distinct  line  of  cleavage  between  Unionists  and  Liberals  on  the 
subject  of  the  war.  There  may  be  members  of  the  Opposition  who 
remain  fiEdthfiil  to  the  traditions  of  the  Palmerstonian  era,  and  whose 
sympathies  are  with  any  nation,  no  matter  what  its  creed  or  race, 
which  is  fighting  for  the  cause  of  civilisation  and  freedom.  There 
are  also  Bussophils  in  the  Ministerial  ranks,  who  deem  it  the  duty 
and  interest  of  England  to  side  with  Russia  in  her  conflict  with 
Japan.  But  we  can  safely  foretell  that,  if  ever  the  time  comes 
when  the  country  can  interfere  with  advantage  in  the  war,  the 
Conservatives  will,  as  a  party,  be  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Japan ; 
while  the  Liberals,  as  a  party,  will  be  &vourable  to  the  cause  of  Russia. 
Already  there  are  indications  that  the  Liberals  and  the  Unionist 
Free  Traders  are  disposed  to  raise  the  cry  of  the  Yellow  Peril,  as 
being  a  reason  why  England  should  not  desire  the  success  of  Japan 
to  be  carried  to  an  extent  which  might  seriously  cripple  the 
supremacy  of  Russia  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

The  cry  of  the  Yellow  Peril  was  first  raised  by  the  Crerman 
Emperor,  whose  State  policy  is  seemingly  based  on  the  necessity, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  of  fiAVouring  the  extension  of  Russian 
supremacy  in  the  East.  This  fact  alone  must  lead  Englishmen  to 
doubt  whether  the  cry  is  one  which  can  commend  itself  to  their 
approval.  I  fiilly  admit  that  the  potential  defeat  of  a  European 
Power  by  an  Oriental  Power  is  a  contingency  which  upsets  all  our 
previous  experience,  and  which  may  in  the  long  run  lead  to  grave  and 
unforeseen  consequences.  But  this  i)eril  is,*  to  say  the  least,  pro- 
blematical. At  the  time  of  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Italian  army 
in  Abyssinia  it  was  predicted  that  the  victory  of  a  black  semi- 
barbarous  force  over  a  powerful  well-armed  European  army  woidd 
overthrow  throughout  the  Dark  Continent  the  current  beUief  that 
European  troops  are  invincible  when  pitted  against  native  arms. 
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Many  years,  however,  have  come  and  gone  since  the  battle  of  Adowa, 
and  yet  the  supremacy  of  the  white  race  has  remained  nnassailed 
from  Cairo  to  the  Cape.  Moreover,  the  Yellow  Peril  can  never 
become  formidaUe  until  Japan  has  succeeded  either  in  conquering 
China  or  in  estaUishing  a  Protectorate  over  the  Celestial  Empire. 
No  end  of  water,  to  use  a  French  {durase,  must  pass  under  the 
bridges  before  either  of  these  hypothetical  contingencite  can  become 
an  accomplished  &ct ;  and  in  statecraft,  above  all  other  things,  one 
has  got  to  provide  against  immediate  and  certain  dangers,  not 
against  dangers  that  lie  only,  if  at  all,  in  the  uncertain  and  remote 
future.  No  profound  study,  on  the  other  hand,  is  required  to  prove 
the  ezistraice  of  the  ^v  Peril.  The  gradual  advance  of  the  Russians 
under  an  autocratic  ruler,  supported  by  the  bhnd  force  of  a  vast 
homogeneous  ignorant  and  superstitious  nationality,  and  hostile  to 
the  ideas  of  Western  civilisation,  constitutes  the  real  danger  which 
hangs  over  Europe  in  general,  and  especially  over  the  British  £m- 
{Hre.  There  is  no  good  in  shutting  one's  eyes  to  pbun  facts.  Old 
Japan,  whatever  may  be  her  motives,  is  for  the  time  heing  fighting 
the  battle  of  England  in  opposing  the  pretensions  of  Russia  to  make 
herself  the  dominant  Power  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  therefm 
ludiorous  to  urge  that  England  should  conceal  her  sympathy  with 
Japan,  or  should  even  endeavour  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  war 
now  raging  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  ground 
that  if  Russia  were  tosustain  a  signal  defeat  in  the  present  campaign 
her  antagonist  might,  at  some  future  and  unknown  date,  become  too 
powerful  to  suit  British  interests.  Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof,  and  the  evil  of  to-day  is  the  gradual  automatic  aggrandise- 
ment of  a  world-wide  Slav  Empire. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  impute  any  lack  of  patriotism  to  our 
politicians  and  publicirts,  who  have  ci  late  bem  urging  upon  their 
fellow-countrymen  the  advisability  of  saying  nothing  which  could 
possibly  offend  Muscovite  susceptibUities  or  strengthen  the  confidence 
of  Japan  in  British  good  fedth.  What  I  contend  is,  that  though  they 
may  be  actuated  by  worthy  motives,  they  are  none  the  less  advocating 
a  Ene  of  policy  inconsistent  with  the  interests  both  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  Greater  Britain.  For  many  years  past  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  from  the  day  when  the  Liberal  party  passed  from 
the  guidance  of  Palmerstan  to  that  of  Gladstone,  the  Conservatives 
were  £Eur  better  fitted  than  their  oppcmento  to  direct  the  foreign  policy 
of  England.  For  many  reasons  the  Liberal  party  in  its  present 
stage  of  political  develoi»nent  is  inclined  to  side  with  Russia  rather 
than  with  Japan.  The  causes  of  this  tendency,  so  inconsistent  with 
the  prindples  professed  by  the  Liberals  of  a  bygone  generation,  f<Mrm 
too  wide  a  subject  to  be  discussed  at  present.  It  is  enough  for  my 
purpose  to  say  that  the  Liberals  of  to-day  are,  if  not  openly  partisans 
of  Russia,  disposed  to  make  excuses  for  her,  and  to  dwell  unduly  upon 
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the  disadvantages  which  may  possibly  accrue  frmn  her  defeat.  It  is 
fiituous  to  put  forward  counsels  of  moderation  unless  these  counsels 
are  addressed  to  both  belligerents  alike.  I  look  in  vain  for  any 
outspoken  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  any  conspicuous  Liberal, 
that  Russia  is,  and  has  been  throughout,  the  aggressor  in  the  war : 
that  Japan  is  fighting  for  national  existence,  and  that  if  peace  ii9  to 
be  made  hebte  the  conflict  is  terminated  by  the  utter  prostration 
of  one  of  the  belligerents,  it  can  only  be  by  Bnssia  making  con- 
cessions, which  might  indeed  impair  her  prestige,  but  which  would 
still  leave  het  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  Contineatal 
Powers.  This  being  so,  I  taSl  to  see  why  we  should  be  advised  to 
refrain  from  speaking  out  our  minds  and  saying  that  we  are  not  to 
be  frightened  by  the  nightmare  of  a  Yellow  Peril  from  declaring 
that  we  wish  well  to  our  ally,  and  shall  absolutely  decline  to  be 
parties  to  any  arrangement  which  in  the  possible,  though  I  Sear 
hardly  the  probable,  event  of  her  ultimate  victoiy  might  dqnive  her 
of  the  just  reward  of  her  gallant  struggle.  So  much  for  the  policy 
which  interest  as  well  as  duty  conmiands  England  to  pursue,  supposing 
Japan  should  succeed  in  expelling  Bussia  from  Manchuria.  What 
England's  policy  should  be  in,  I  fear,  the  more  probable  event  of 
J^MUi'sresourcesprovingunequaltotheprosecutionof  the  war  until  a 
complete  success  has  been  obtained  is  a  question  which  neith^  I  nor 
anyone  can  decide  till  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  the  conflict 
between  Bussia  and  Japan  are  better  understood  than  they  are  now. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  war  which  the  Island 
Kingdom  has  prosecuted  so  far  with  success,  the  fortunes  of  the 
British  Empire  are  almost  as  deeply  concerned  as  those  of  our  ally. 
It  is  not  the  fiur-away  imaginary  Yellow  Peril  England  has  to  fear. 
It  is  the  present  and  real  Slav  Peril  which  she  has  cause  to  dread. 

On  the  strength  of  this  conviction,  I  r^ard  with  uneasiness  the 
manifest  tendency  of  our  latter-day  Liberals  to  espouse  ihe  side  of 
Bussia  as  against  Jif>an,  or,  perhaps  more  correctly  peaking,  to 
deprecate  such  a  continuance  of  Bussian  defeats  as  would  inflict 
any  permanent  injury  on  the  Slav  Empire.  I  am  well  aiware  that 
no  small  number  of  the  Liberals  are  biassed  in  frivour  of  Bussia,  by 
considerations  which  are  largely  independent  of  party  politics.  The 
peace-at-cmy-price  section,  the  successors  of  the  Quakers  who  des- 
patched a  deputation  to  St.  Petersburg  on  the  eve  of  the  Crimean 
War,  to  appeal  to  the  supposed  pacific  instincts  of  the  Csar  Nicholas, 
are  firmly  convinced  that  his  great-grandson  Nicholas  the  Second, 
the  founder  of  the  Hague  Court  of  International  Arbitration,  is  the 
friend  of  peace  and  good  will  throughout  the  world.  The  Dissentras 
who  formed  the  backbone  of  the  llidlothian  campaign,  who  und^ 
Crladstone's  leadership  joined  the  rabid  outcry  against  the  '  unspeak- 
able Turk,'  and  have  never  lost  their  blind  belief  in  Bussia  as  being 
the  champion  of  the  Christian  races  in  the  Near  East,  fisul  to  recognise 
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any  difference  between  the  followers  of  Islam  and  the  followers  of 
Baddha.  The  High  Church  Liberals  still  cherish  the  delusion 
that  there  exists  a  sort  of  spiritual  kinship  between  the  Anglican 
eemmunion  and  the  Orthodox  Greek  rite.  The  litUe-Englanders 
regard  the  growth  of  the  Muscovite  Empire  with  satisfiftction  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  calculated  to  free  England  from  the  incubus  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  Liberal  Free  Traders  are  prepared  to  sacrifice 
every  other  consideration  to  the  rigid  maintenance  of  unrestricted 
competition.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberal  party,  though  they 
may  be  indifferent  to  such  '  tads '  as  those  to  which  I  have  called  at- 
tention, entertain  a  not  unfounded  conviction  that  continuance  of  a 
Unionist  Government  in  office  is  £fttal  to  their  public  and  personal 
interests,  and  are  therefore  anxious  to  get  the  direction  of  England's 
foreign  policy  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  a  Liberal  Administration, 
Such  an  anxiety  is  not  unreasonable  from  a  party  point  of  view,  and 
I  cannot  blame  party  politicians  for  seeking  party  advantages.  All 
I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  the  bias  of  the  Liberal  party  in  favour  of 
Bussia  renders  their  possible  accession  to  power  during  the  Busso- 
Japanese  war  a  danger  to  be  deprecated  by  all  Englishmen  who 
have  at  heart  the  welfore  of  the  ihitish  Empire.  Of  this  truth  the 
campaign  in  Tibet  affords  a  striking  lesson. 

JxL  common  with  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
thousand  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant 
with  Tibet  and  its  relations  with  Lidia  to  express  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  despatch  of  a  diplomatic  mission  to  I^bet  might  not 
have  been  postponed  without  injury  to  Imperial  interests.  But  upon 
this  point  I,  as  a  man  of  common  sense,  am  bound  to  be  guided  by 
the  opinion  of  our  Anglo-Indian  officials,  who  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  native  affidrs,  and  who,  with  rare  and  not  conspicuous 
exceptions,  were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  our  relations  with  Tibet 
had  become  so  strained  that  their  solution  could  not  be  put  off  any 
longer  without  grave  injury  to  England's  position  as  the  mistress  of 
India.  Given  this  admission,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Viceroy  was 
justified  in  having  his  diplomatic  mission  to  Tibet  accompanied  by 
a  military  escort ;  and  it  is  probable,  though,  to  my  mind,  not  quite 
equally  obvious,  that  he  was  wise  in  not  xmdertaking  an  armed 
mission  to  Tibet  till  he  had  exhausted  every  possible  chance  of 
settling  our  difficulties  with  the  Government  of  Lhasa  without  resort 
to  actual  war&re. 

Even  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  India  ought  to  show  any 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence  that  the  extension  of  Bussia  to  the 
Pacific  coast  could  not  but  affect  the  relations  of  the  Gt>vemment  of 
Calcutta  with  the  native  States  lying  between  the  southern  frontiers 
of  Bussia  and  the  northern  provinces  of  British  India.  It  was  a 
matter  of  notoriety  that  there  had  been  an  interchange  of  presents 
and  missions  between  the  Courts  of  St.  P.etersburg  ancl  Lhasa;  and 
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it  was  manifest  that  such  an  interchange  of  civilitieB  oould  have  no 
other  object  than  that  of  creating  an  impression  that  Tibet  might 
look  to  Russia  for  aid  and  assistanoe  in  the  event  of  any  interventicm 
in  Tibetian  afifiAirs  on  the  part  of  England.  Under  these  eircom- 
stances,  common  sense  dictated  to  all  British  politicians  the  ex- 
pediency of  not  expressing  any  hostility  to  the  Tibetian  pdicy  of  the 
Viceroy  and  his  Council,  who,  possessing  a  full  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  &cts  of  the  case,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  interventkm 
in  Tibet  had  become  the  duty  of  the  Imperial  Power  which  roles 
over  India  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalayas.  Silence  was 
imperative;  and  yet  the  determination  arrived  at  by  our  Indun 
authorities,  to  insist  upon  Tibet  fulfilling  the  obligations,  to  whidi 
she  had  solemnly  bound  herself  by  treaty,  was  fiurthwith  denounced 
by  the  Liberal  party,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  as  an  unwanaai- 
able  interference  with  the  independence  of  a  neighbouring  State. 
No  considemtion  for  the  protection  of  British  interests,  no  aenqple 
against  embarrassing  the  course  of  the  negotiations  by  which  a 
resort  to  arms  might  possibly  be  avoided,  no  fear  that  ill-infomed 
and  indiscreet  criticisms  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  campaign 
might  encourage  the  stubborn  obstinacy  with  which  Tibet  had 
rejected  our  overtures,  weighed  with  the  Opposition  in  compaiisoo 
with  the  belief  that  an  attack  on  Lord  Cumn's  policy  in  respect  of 
Tibet  might  damage  the  position  of  the  Unionist  Ministry.  What 
has  hi^pened  on  a  small  scale  is  wellnigh  certain  to  be  repeated 
(m  a  large  scale  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs.  No  man  versed  in 
politics,  however  optimist  his  views,  or  however  averse  he  may  be  to 
any  so-called  '  spirited  policy,'  can  Sail  to  realise  the  plain  fact  that, 
so  long  as  the  Busso-Japanese  war  continues,  England  is  liable  to  be 
called  upon  at  any  time  to  confront  a  crisis  which  might  conceivably 
involve  a  resort  to  naval  or  military  action.  Yet,  to  judge  of  the  fbtaie 
from  the  past,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  if  ever  such  a  crisis  should 
arise  the  Liberals,  as  a  party,  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  weigh 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  foreign  poliqr  reconuneiided 
by  the  Chovemment,  but  will  attack  it,  irrespective  of  its  merits,  oo 
the  ground  that  by  so  doing  they  may  upset  the  Ministry.  Porta- 
nately  the  common  sort  of  tactics  defeats  itself.  The  British  public, 
when  not  led  astray  by  sentiment,  is  mainly  influenced  by  hard 
oonmion  sense.  If,  as  there  now  seems  every  reason  to  hope,  sense, 
under  our  present  conditions,  outweighs  popular  sentiment,  there 
should  be  no  doubt  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  impolicy  of  entrust- 
ing the  conduct  of  foreign  affiedrs  to  the  handsof  a  liberal  Administra- 
tion. A  suspicion  that  somehow  they  have  started  on  a  wrong  tack 
seems  within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  to  have  dawned  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Liberal  leaders.  They  have  put  water  into  tiieir 
wine.  Prophecies  of  an  early  dissolution  of  Ptoliament  ate  no 
longer  current    The   forecasts  of  the  incoming  Liberal  Ministry 
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which  were  so  plentifhl  little  more  than  a  month  ago  have  heen  con- 
signed to  the  waste-paper  basket.  The  Unionist  Free  ^Traders  have 
resumed  their  normal  attitude  of  sitting  on  the  fence,  and  the 
prospect  of  Sir  Heniy  Campbell-Bannerman  bdng  rewarded  by  a 
peerage  in  return  for  his  long  and  meritorious  services  to  an 
ungrateful  party  seems  more  remote  and  shadowy  than  ever. 

No  small  share  in  the  reaction  which  has  manifested  itself  ci  late 
in  favour  of  the  Unionist  Ministry  is  due  to  the  reappearance  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  on  a  public  platform.  It  is  the  custom  across  the 
Channel,  on  occasions  when  an  important  speech  is  delivered  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  or  in  the  Senate,  for  the  House  to  pass  a  vote 
ordaining  that  copies  of  the  speech  should  be  posted  up  at  the 
Mairie  in  every  commune  of  France.  I  need  hardly  say  that  for 
a  speech  to  obtain  such  a  tribute  of  respect  it  must  be  one  delivered 
in  favour  of  the  party  in  power.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Birmingham 
speech  had  been  delivered  in  France  by  a  French  statesman  address- 
ing a  French  assembly,  it  would  have  been  circulated  by  older  of  the 
Government  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 
Personally  I  doubt  greatly  whether  anybody  in  our  countiy  ever  reads 
posters  or  peruses  leaflets.  With  us  the  reading  of  newspapers  is  so 
universal  amidst  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  a  practice  similar  to  that  adopted  in  France.  It  is  a  fiEUJt  worth 
noting  that  in  all  papers  enjoying  a  very  wide  circulation  the  space 
allotted  to  parliamentary  reports  has  long  been  growing  smaller  and 
smaller.  There  are,  however,  still  a  very  few  public  men  whose 
speeches  are  reported  as  fully  as  possible,  and  of  this  favoured  group 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  most  prominent.  It  is  no  disparagement  to 
his  remarkable  oratorical  ability  to  say  that,  while  Mr.  Grladstone's 
speeches  were  more  effective  when  spoken  than  when  perused,  the 
contrary  is  the  case  with  the  great  Birmingham  orator.  To  me  the 
perusal  of  such  a  speech  as  that  delivered  last  month  by  the  some- 
time Minister  for  the  Colonies  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  apart  from 
my  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  views  propounded  therein,  is 
an  al^olute  literary  enjoyment.  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  hold 
that  there  is  no  form  of  construction  so  suited  to  the  lucid  clearness 
of  our  mother  tongue  as  when  the  nominative  precedes  the  verb 
which  is  followed  by  the  accusative.  All  variations  upon  this  sound 
rule,  such  as  were  introduced  by  Carlyle  and  developed  by  George 
Meredith,  are  to  me  odious.  The  highest  praise  I  can  accord  to 
either  writer  or  speaker  is  that  he  is  '  understanded  of  the  people.' 
Now,  whatever  else  you  may  object  to  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches, 
you  can  never  say  he  does  not  make  his  meaning  obvious,  or  that 
he  does  not  express  it  in  clear  nervous  English.  My  own  taste  for 
understanding  what  is  said  to  me  without  any  need  for  studying 
involved  sentences,  or  for  puzzling  my  brain  to  extract  the  kernel  of 
meaning  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  verbiage,  is,  I  am  convinced,  shared 
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by  the  great  mass  of  my  fellow-comitrymen.  Let  me  quote  one  brief 
passage  in  the  speech  to  which  I  refer  which  seems  to  me  to  com- 
press the  charges  against  Cobden  and  his  school  in  the  shortest 
number  of  words  possible,  while  necessitating  the  least  wear  and 
tear  of  brain  power  on  the  part  of  the  reader : 

There  may  be  some,  there  are  some,  who  still  share  opinions  of  an  older 
generation,  who  think  that  the  United  Kingdom  can  best  stand  alone,  that  the 
Cdonies  are  mere  enomnbranees  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  BemembWy 
and  in  this  connection  it  is  important  to  remember,  that  Mr.  Cobden  all 
thronghont  his  career  connected  himself  with  this  separatist  doctrine,  that  he 
looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  separation  of  Canada,  that  he  desired  the  loss 
of  India,  that  he  expected  the  independence  of  Australia.  He  had  a  cosmopolitaa 
philanthropy,  admirable  in  its  way;  but  it  has  no  place  in  my  philoso^y. 
I  wish  no  ill  to  foreign  nations,  bnt  I  wish  good  to  my  own. 

To  employ  a  vulgwr  but  expressive  phrase,  '  Them's  my  sentiments ' 
is  the  comment  which  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Englishmen  bom 
and  bred  would  make  on  reading  these  words,  and  the  one  English 
statesman  who  can  clothe  such  simple  ideas  in  such  plain  language 
is,  and  must  be  as  long  as  his  powers  last,  a  dominant  factor  in 
Enj^sh  politics. 

There  is,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  a  small  but  not  uninfluen- 
tial  coterie  in  this  British  land  of  ours  which  honestly  regards  as  the 
greatest  event,  not  only  of  the  past  month,  but  of  the  last  twelve 
months,  or  even  of  His  Majesty's  reign,  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  head  of  the  great  house  of  Cavendish,  has  finally 
severed  his  connection  with  die  Liberal  Unionist  Associiddon. 
I  may  possibly  underrate  the  importance  of  this  -grave  occurrence, 
but  even  if  his  Grace  should  be  accompanied  in  his  retirement  by 
Lord  James  of  Hereford,  Mr.  Arthur  Elliot,  the  brothers  Seely,  and 
a  few  trusty  retainers,  I  fancy  the  country  will  sustain  the  loss 
with  unconcern.  In  saying  this,  I  should  be  sorry  to  seem  to 
dispute  the  £act  that  the  late  President  of  the  Liberal  Unionist 
Association  has  not  only  a  real  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  but  must  continue  so  long  as  he  b'ves  to  possess  a  name 
which  will  carry  weight  with  the  British  public.  His  high  rank,  his 
great  fortune,  his  position  as  the  greatest  probably  of  British  land- 
owners, his  striking  independence  of  character,  his  utter  indijBference 
to  office,  his  love  of  sport,  his  plain  good  sense,  and  I  may  say  his 
lack  of  imagination,  his  slowness  of  thought,  his  dulness  of  utter- 
ance, all  appeal  somehow  to  instincts  of  Englishmen,  no  matter  to 
what  party  they  may  belong. 

If  at  the  crisis  of  England's  £&te  he  had  hesitated  in  severing 
his  connection  with  Mr.  Grladstone,  the  greater  number  of  the 
Liberal  members  who  disapproved  of  Home  Bule  would  probably 
have  followed  his  example.  Of  this,  the  one  great  achievement  of 
his  life,  he  and  his  friends  may  be  justly  proud,  but  if  one  had  to 
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take  a  less  &vourable  estimate  it  would  not  be  unfiedr  to  suggest  a 
doubt  whether  his  Grace  ever  realised  that  his  secession  from  the 
Liberals  was  permanent  or  only  temporary.  Throoghout  the  whole 
of  the  prolix  speech  with  which  he  explained  his  reasons  for  quitting 
the  Liberal  Unionist  Association,  I  could  find  no  indication  of  any 
discovery  on  his  part  that  it  was  not  the  Liberal  Party  who  had  left 
him,  but  he  who  had  left  the  Liberal  Party.  He  and  his  followers 
were  still,  in  his  opinion,  all  true  Liberals,  the  only  rightful  repre- 
sentatives of  sound  Liberalism.  The  fistcts  that  they  had  voted  for  years 
with  Conservatives,  that  they  had  in  most  instances  been  returned 
by  Conservative  votes,  and  that  they  had  held  office  in  a  Conservative 
Ministry,  were,  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  obliterated  in  his  mind  by  the 
reflection  that  he  had  never  called  himself  a  Conservative,  but  had 
stuck  with  stolid  tenacity  to  the  appellation  of  Liberal  Unionist. 
The  anomalous  character  of  his  position  as  a  professed  Liberal,  when 
sitting  in  a  Conservative  Ministry  and  defending  Conservative 
measures,  never  appears  to  have  been  realised  by  his  Grace  till 
Mr.  Chamberlain  raised  the  fiscal  controversy.  As  it  is,  the  Liberal 
Unionist  Association  and  the  Liberal  Unionist  League  would  appear, 
in  as  far  as  they  had  any  living  oi^anisation  at  all,  to  have  been 
directed,  instructed,  and  financed  by  the  President  and  his  personal 
foUowings,  and  now  that  their  President  has  left  them  I  am  some- 
what at  a  loss  to  understand  what  is  to  be  their  reason  of  being.  It  is 
satis&ctory  to  be  assured  that,  if  ever  Home  Eule  should  be  brought 
forward  again  as  a  serious  question,  the  Duke's  services  will  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the.  Unionists.  It  is,  however,  less  satisCsictory  to 
learn  that  his  Grace  regards  the  maintenance  of  free  trade  as  a 
matter  of  equal  importance  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Union. 
How  he  is  going  to  decide  between  the  merits  of  the  two  causes,  to 
which  he  thus  stands  pledged,  is  a  matter  upon  which  his  Grace  has 
vouchsafed  no  information,  probably  because  he  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  make  up  his  own  mind. 

The  last  of  the  many  attempts  to  defeat  the  Grovemment  by  raising 
side  issues  on  which  it  was  hoped  a  sufficient  number  of  malcontent 
Unionists  might  be  detached  from  their  party  to  place  the  Ministry 
in  a  minority  has  ended  in  a  fiasco.  Owing  to  the  advance  of  the 
session  and  to  the  rules  that  regulate  Parliamentary  procedure,  the 
Opposition  will  have  little  or  no  further  opportunities  of  arranging 
sham  fights  which  end  in  smoke.  Mr.  Black's  resolution  has 
been  defeated  by  a  majority  of  fifty-five,  though  thirty-nine  Liberal 
Unionists  stopped  away  unpaired  and  twenty-two  had  the  courage  to 
vote  with  the  Liberals.  Somehow  it  is  difficult  to  treat  this  sort  of 
debating-society  politics  seriously.  Mr.  Balfour  succeeded  easily  in 
demonstrating  the  fritility  of  the  contention  that  he  or  his  colleagues 
were  bound  to  pledge  themselves  beforehand  as  to  the  views  they  may 
or  may  not  hold  on  the  subject  of  protection  or  free  trade,  at  an  un- 
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known  period,  under  conditions  which  as  yet  are  incapable  of  being 
ascertained.  From  the  date  of  his  speech  at  Sheffield,  the  Prime 
Minister  has  never  left  any  doabt  in  the  minds  of  reasonable  men  as 
to  the  policy  he  intends  to  pnrsoe.  He  has  pledged  himself  to  make 
no  alteration  in  oar  fiscal  system  during  the  lifetime  of  the  juresent 
Parliament.  When  the  next  general  election  takes  place  he  pro- 
poses to  go  to  the  country  with  a  proposal  to  authorise  the  imposi- 
tion of  retaliatory  duties.  Beyond  this  he  is  not  prepared  to  go, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  he  does  not  believe  the  British  public 
are  prepared  to  go  for  the  present.  If  the  result  of  the  aj^uroaching 
general  election  should  show  that  the  country  is  not  indisposed  to 
follow  Mr.  Chamberlain's  advice,  and  consolidate  the  Empire  by  a  pre- 
ferential tariff  involving  the  imposition  of  duties  on  com  imported 
from  foreign  markets,  he  might,  as  he  makes  no  secret  of  acknowledg- 
ing, support  Mr.  Chamberlain's  idea.  But  he  declares  that  under 
no  circumstances  will  he  go  beyond  the  possible  employment  of  re- 
taliatory duties  during  the  next  Parliament.  The  constituencies,  he 
pledges  his  word,  shall  be  again  consulted  befm  any  further  advance 
of  any  kind  may  be  made  in  the  path  of  protection.  This  is  the 
plain  truth,  and  it  did  not  require  a  lengthy  and  dreary  Parliamentary 
debate  to  make  evident  the  good  £Edth  of  the  Ministerial  policy. 
The  attempt  to  create  a  schism  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  only  resulted  in  exposing  the  want  of  logic  and 
lack  of  &ir  play  in  the  ranks  of  the  Oppositi<m. 

Edward  Dicey. 


Tke  EdUor  o/Tbe  Nineteenth  Century  earmot  wndertake 
to  Ttinwn  wnacoepted  M88. 
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